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At  the  beginning  of  this  work,  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  ; 
aracies  would  be  contributed  by  Dr.  Godman  of  Philadelphia.  It 
has  now  become  our  painful  duty  to  inform  our  readers,  that  we  are 
deprived  of  his  valuable  assistance  by  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
ihe  17ih  of  April,  1830.  The  articles  in  this  department  will,  however, 
De  commuiucated  by  a  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Godman  himself  designated 
to  supply  his  place. 

The  recent  great  and  rapid  changes  in  tlie  state  of  the  world,  which 
continually  present  new  accumulations  of  matter  of  general  interest,  and 
the  laborious  nature  of  the  present  undertaking,  having  rendered  additional 
assistance  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  bring  out  the  volumes  with  sufficient 
despatch,  Mr.  Bradford,  whose  name  now  appears  on  the  title-page,  is 
engaged  to  aid  permanently  in  the  remamder  of  the  work.  We  hope 
to  be  able,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  in  future,  by 
the  publication  of  a  volume  every  three  mondis. 

FRANCIS   LIEBER 

Boston,  Dec    ]830 
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Evelyn,  John;  an  ingenious  cultivator  on  this  occasion  he  drew  up  a  sraall  tract 
of  philosophy  and  the  lihernl  aJid  useful  on  naviMtion  and  wimnierce.  In  tlie 
arrs  in  England  in  tlie  17th  century.  He  reign  of  James  II,  he  was  one  of  the  corn- 
was  the  eon  of  Richard  Evelyn,  esquire  missioners  for  executing  tlie  office  of  privy 
ofWottoa,inSiuTey,wherehe  waaborn,  seal  during  the  absence  of  the  earl  of 
October  31, 1620.  He  was  entered  as  a  Clarendon  in  Ireland.  He  continued  in 
student  at  Baliol  college,  and  thence  re-  favor  at  court  after  the  revolution,  and  was 
moved  to  the  Middle  T&mple.  The  civil  made  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital. 
war  induced  him  to  leave  England ;  and  He  died  February27,  1705 — 6.  The  me- 
he  spent  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,  molrs  of  Evelyn,  comprehending  an  in- 
Ile  retiimed  home  in  1651,  and,  in  1656,  terealing  diair  and  correspondence,  were 

Eublished  a  poetical  version  oftheiiist  publishedby W,Bray,e3quire,1819,3volE. 

oot  of  Lucretius.    He  made  some  efforts  ho. ;  and  more  recently  his  miscellaneous 

in  favor  of  riie  royal  cause  in  1(159 ;  on  works  have  been  collected  and  given  to 

which  account  he  was  much  favored  by  the  public.     They  include   treatises  on 

Chajles  II,  after  bis  restoration.     In  1663,  gardening,  architecture,  medals,  fec^  be- 

he  published  his  SciUptura,  or  the  History  sides  a  curious  tract,  entitled  Mmdus  mu- 

and  Art  of  Chalcography,  or  Engraving  on  IkbrU ;  or,  tiie  Ladies'  Dressing  Room  un- 

Copper,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1755.      On  the  locked  and  her  Toilette  spread,  in  Bur- 


foundation  of  the  royal  sadeW,  he  was  lesque;  together  with  the  lop's  Dictiona- 
3f  die  first  fellows ;  aid  ly,  or  Catalogue  of  Hard  Names  and 
he  read  a  discourse   on     Terms  of  the   Art   Cosmetic,  &c.,  first 


forest  trees,  wliich  formed  the  basis  of     printed  it. . 

his  most  celebrated  publication.  This  was  Everdinoen  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 

Si/lva,   or  a  Discourse   of  Forest  Trees,  Dutch  tatnily  of  painters.     Of  these,  Cai- 

and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  liis  Ma-  sar  van  Everdingen  was  distinguished  as 

jesty's  Dominions;  to  which  is  annexed,  a  portrait  and  historical  painter  and  archi- 

Pomono,  or  an  Appendix  concerning  Fruit  tect     He  was  bom  at  Alcmaer,  1606, 

Trees,inrelation  to  Cider,&c,(1664,fol.);  died  1679,    His  younger   brother  Alder 

a  work  several  times  reprinted,  particular-  van  Everdingea,  was  a  celebrated  land- 

ly  in  1776  and  1812,  wth  the  improve-  scapejpninter,  bom  1621.    His  sea  pieces, 

ments  of  doctor  Andrew  Hunter.    As  a  se-  in  which  he  represents  the  disturbed  ele- 

quel  to  this  treatise,  he  published  T^ira,  ment  with  great  truth  to  nature,  are  par- 

a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  Earth,  re-  ticularly  celebrated.    In  forest  scenes,  too, 

lating  to  the   Culture  and  Impmvement  he  was  a  master.    He  is  known,  also,  as 

of  it  for  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation  an  able  engraver,  by  his  plates  to  Renard 

of  Plants  (1675,  foUo).    This  also  was  ed-  the  Fox.     He  died  1675.— The  youngest 

ited  by  doctor  Himter  in  1778,     Mr.  Eve-  brother,  John,  bom  1625,  was  a  la^vj'er, 

iyn  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission-  and  painted  only  for  his  own  amusement, 

ers  of  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen  in  Evzrtsen,  John,  admiral  of  the  Dutch 

1664 ;   and  also  a  commisMoner  for  re-  fleet,  died  1666.     In  his  time,  the  naval 

building    St.    Paul's   cathedral.      When  power  of  the  Dutch  was  raised   to  its 

Charles  II  fomied  a  board  of  trade,  he  Iiighest  point.    The  victories  of  Ruyter, 

was  nominated  one  of  the  members ;  and  Tromp  and  Vassenaer  had  made  the  dag 
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6  EVERTSEN— EVIDENCE. 

of  HoLand  respected  by  all  nations;  and  jury  to  decide  all  matters  of  feci.  The 
several  members  of  the  Evensen  femilj,  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be  giv- 
which  originally  belonged  lo  Zealand,  aH  en,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  in  the  pres- 
compatiions  and  pupils  of  those  naval  he-  ence  of  a  judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at 
roes,  followed  worthily  in  tho  steps  of  the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  matters 
their  great  leaders.  A  brother  of  John  of  law,  arisin"  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
Evertaen,  named  Cornelius,  hkewiae  ad-  Whenever,  therefore  a  question  arises, 
miral  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  died  whether  any  thing  offered  as  proof  at  such 
for  his  countiy  at  the  bloody  battle  of  trial  is  or  is  not  proper  to  go  before  the 
J»ly  15, 1666,  against  the  English.  John  jury  as  evidence,  that  question  is  to  be  de- 
was  at  that  time  retired  from  the  ser-  cided  by  the  court,  and,  unless  permitted 
vico;  but  no  sooner  had  he  received  by  the  court,  it  can  never  legally  come  to 
the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  than  he  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Hence, 
wrote  to  the  states-general  us  follows :  "  I  whatever  is  so  permitted  to  be  brought  be- 
wish  to  enter  again  into  active  service,  fore  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
and  to  devote  myself  for  my  coimtry.  My  them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fact  in  dis- 
father,  my  four  brotliers  and  my  son,  have  pute  between  the  parties,  is,  in  a  legal 
already  fallen  honorably  in  the  cause  of  sense,  eindenxe,  and  is  so  called,  in  contra- 
ihe  republic  Let  me  be  permitted,  like  distinction  to  mere  argument  and  com- 
them,  to  die  in  my  country's  service."  ment.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very  impor- 
The  wish  of  the  gallant  man  waatiilfilled.  tant  distinction,  at  the  common  law,  as  to 
Aug.  4  of  the  same  year,  he  lost  a  leg  in  the  am^teniy  and  the  cmUfnlity  of  evi- 
a  battle  vrith  the  English,  and  died,  a  tew  dence.  It  is  competent,  when,  by  the  prin- 
dajH  after,  of  his  wounds.  The  province  dples  of  law,  it  is  admissible  to  estiiilish 
of  Zealand  erected  a  splendid  monument  any  feet,  or  has  any  tendency  to  prove  it. 
10  the  memoiy  of  John  and  Cornelius,  at  It  is  creifiWe,  when,  being  mtroduced,  it 
Middleburg,  where  their  ashes  are  depos-  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  It 
itedwith  thoseoftwoothersof  thefamily,  follows,  therefore,  toot  evidence  may  be 
ailerwards  laid  there,  viz^  admiral  Corne-  competent  to  be  produced  before  a  jury, 
liua  Evertaen  (a  eon  of  John  Evertsen),  when  it  may,  nevertheless,  not  amount  to 
whi)  died  1679,  and  Galin  Evertseu  eredibh  proof,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  minds 
(likewise  an  admiiul  in  thiS  Dutch  sez^  of  the  jury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
vice,  and  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Cor-  may  be  such,  as,  if  before  rhem,  would 
iielius  Evertaen),  who  died  1731.  satisfy  their  minds  of  the  truth  of  the  fact. 
Evidence,  in  its  most  general  sense,  but  yet,  by  the  rules  of  law,  it  is  not  ad- 
means  the  proofs  which  establish,  or  have  missible.  Whether  there  is  any  evidence 
a  tendency  to  establish,  any  fecta  or  con-  of  a  ftcl,  is  a  education  for  the  court ; 
elusions.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  whether  it  is  st^ntrtt,  is  a  question  ftir  the 
sorB,  mathematiral,  moral  and  legal.  The  jury,  when  the  cause  is  tried  by  a  jury. — 
6rst  is  employed  in  die  demonstrations  Evidence  is,  in  its  nature,  divisible  into 
which  belong  lo  pure  mathematics ;  the  two  sorts : — fiist,  that  which  is  direct  and 
second  is  employed  in  the  general  affairs  positive  proof  of  any  feet ;  and,  secondly, 
of  life,  and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  tljat  which  'mprestmjMve  and  ctreirawfem. 
npplied  to  convince  the  understanding,  in  iiai.  It  is  again  divisible,  in  respect  to  the 
cases  not  admitting  of  strict  demonsira-  mode  or  instruments  of  proof,  into  two 
tion;  the  third  is  that  which  is  employed  sorts ; — first, torflten evidence;  and, second- 
in  judicial  tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  de-  ly,  wiwrilten  or  oral  evidence.  We  aiD 
dcUng  upon  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  liti-  accustomed  to  consider  that  as  direct  and 
gant  ])anies. — Probably  in  every  system  po^&iie  evidence,  which  is  proved  by  some 
_i-   -...J         1  .           -    ■           .,    g-mcijjpgg^  vrriting  containing  a  positive  statement  of 

,  _..d  some  re-  the  tacts,  and  binding  the  party  whom  it 

5  allowed,  in  respect  to  evi-  affects;  or  that  whidi  is  proved  by  some 

dence,  different  firom  those  which  belong  witness,  who  has,  and  aveis  himself  to 

to  mere  moral  reasoning  upon  probabili-  have,  poative  knowledge  thereof^  by  means 

ties.     In  our  discussions  on  this  head,  wo  of  his  senses.    Whenever  the-  ftct  is  not 

shall  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  the  so  directiy  and  positively  established,  but 

consideration  of  evidence  in  a  Ugd.  view,  is  deduced  from  other  facts  in  evideucc, 

and  principally  with  reference  to  the  es-  it  is  presumptive  and  lAraanstaaHfd  only 

isting  rules  of  the  common  law,  recogn»-  Perhaps,  in  a  strictly  pWlosophieal  sense, 

ed  in  England  and  America.    According  much  of  the  evidence  usually  denomiuat- 

m  of  jurisprudence  in  common  edpostiiuE  is  but  presionpitBe;  for  there  is 

t  is  lie  peculiar  province  of  a  an  admixture  in  it  of  sp'"-  •■^"■■■■"'••■>"""'^. 
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EVIDENCE.  7 

of  presumption,  though  the  presumption  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enumer- 

may  usually  be  deemed  irresistible  proof,  ate.     One  is,  tliat  a  man  naturajiy  intends 

For  instance,  a  promissory  note  is  offered  the  end  and  result,  which  must  be  the  im- 

in  evidence,  as  signed  liy  the  defendant ;  mediate  consequence  of  his  act.     This  is 

a  witness,  who  attested  it,  swears  to  the  oflen  applied  to  criminalcases.    If  a  man 

execution  and  signature  of  the  defendant,  strikes  another  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 

This  is  usually  deemed  positive  proof;  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  would  natural- 

and  yet  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  ly  produce  death,  he  is  deemed  to  intend 

it  rests  on  the  creiUbUity  of  the  wimess,  to  kill ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  he 

and  the  jwesumpfion  that  he  has  sworn  will  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  as  a  de- 

what  is  true,  which  is  a  feet,  that,  in  its  fence,  that  it  vras  beade  his  intention.   If 

nature,  is  not  capable  of  absolute  proof,  a  man  strike  another  on  the  head  witli  a 

But,  however  this  may  be,  in  a  practical  heavy  axe,  so  that  his  head  is  split  open, 

Kense,  the  distinction  aboFe  stated  is  suffi-  and  he  instantly  dies,  the  offender  will  not 

ciently  intelligible  and  well-settled  for  all  be  pemutted  to  excuse  himself  by  pre- 

the  purposes  of  human  life.  tending  that  he  had  no  intention  to  till. 

L  As  to  presamplive  evidence.     It  must  In  our  law,  malice  is  a  necessaiy  ingre- 

be  obvious  that  in  a  very  ^at  proportion  dient  in  the  crime  of  murder ;  and  if  a 

of  the  questions  of  fact  arising  in  the  liti-  maa  kill  another  upon  dight  provocation, 

gations  before  judicial  tribunals,  the  proofs  or  use  weapons,  which   are  necessarily 

must  be  of  a  merely  presumirtive  nature,  dangerous  to  life,  or  conduct  himself  in  a 

The  want  of  written  proofs ;  the  death,  or  very  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  the  pre- 

defect  of  memory,  or  treachery,  of  wit-  sumption  of  the  law  is,  that  the  act  is  ma- 

nesses  ;  tlie  temptations  to  suppress  evi-  licious,  and  this  presumption  will  prevail 

dence ;  the  very  natiu^  of  the  transaction  against  any  evidence  of  mere  private  in- 

ilself,  founded  in  fiaud,  or  in  secret  con-  tention   to   the   contrary. — Atiother   pre- 

trlvances,  or  in  personal  confidence ;  all  sumption  of  law  is,  that  a  man  is  inuo- 

these,  and  many  other  considerations,  re-  cent,  until  some  proof  is  offered,  that  he  is 

(juire  us  to  recur  perpetually  to  presump-  guilty  of  a  crime.    He  is  not  bound,  in  the 

tive  evidence.    And  esp6ci[dly  is  this  true  first  instance,  to  show  his  innocence,  for 

in  respect  to  public  crimes ;  for  these  are  the  law  imputes  no  wrong  to  him  without 

rarely   committed    under    such    circum-  some  proof.     But  as  soon  as  such  proof 

stances  as   lead  lo  positive,  unequivocal  is  offered  against  him,  the  presumption 

evidence  of  them.     All  presumptions  are  disappears,  and,  under  particular  circum-- 

necessarily  fbunded  upon  the  connexion  stances,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to 

nhich  human  experience   demonstrates  establish  his  innocence.    For  instance,  if 

usually  to  exist  between  a  certain  ftct  or  one  man  is  proved  to  have  killed  anotiier, 

circumstance,  and  other  facts  and  circum-  the  law  presumes  the  act  malicious,  unless 

stances.    When  the  one  occurs,  the  oth-  circumstances  arising  from  the  evidenco 


1  accompany  them,  produced  against  him  repel  that  conclu- 
Sorae  presumptions  of  this  nature  are  so  sion;  and  therefore  he  is  required  satis- 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  the  law  adopts  factorily  to  establish  all  the  circumstances 
them  as  preavmptiones  j'wris  el  de  iure,  of  accident,  necessity  or  infirmity,  on 
Others,  again,  are  lefl  to  be  judged  of  ac-  which  he  relies  for  his  defence.— These 
cording  to  the  weight,  which  the  court  and  are  instances  in  criminal  cases.  And  tiiere 
jury  may  think  them  entitled  to,  taken  in  are  many  rules  of  presumption  of  a  like 
connexion  withall  the  otherdrcumstances  nature  in  civil  cases;  some  of  which  are 
of  the  particular  case.  There  are  other  conclusive,  and  others,  again,  which  are 
presumptions,  or  rather  circumstances  of  liable  to  be  rebutted  by  counter  evidence ; 
presumption,  which  are  so  uncertain  and  some  founded  on  natural  reasoning,  and 
unsatis&ctory  in  their  own  nature,  that  otiiers,  again,  upon  artificial  grounds, 
the  law  rejects  them,  as  unworthy  of  any  Among  these  are  tlie  following :  Every 
credit,  and  too  unsafo  to  found  any  judg-  person  is  presumed  to  have  done  an  u«t, 
mentupon.  Andpresumptions,fa.vorablc  the  omission  of  which  would  be  criminel 
or  unfevorable,  oilen  arise  from  tiie  con-  in  him,  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  Fraud 
duct,  or  motives,  or  want  of  motives,  or  is  not  to  be  presumed.  A  party  is  to  be 
character,  or  habits  of  a  party,  and  may  presumed  to  continue  in  hfe  until  the  con 
justly  influence  the  deciaon  of  a  case,  traiy  is  made  probable.  Where  the  prin- 
But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  upbn  clpalact  or  title  is  proved,  all  the  collateral 
a  full  illustration  of  these  remarks. — The  circumstances  to  give  it  efect  will  also  be 
non  law  has  laid  down  maJiy  rules  presumed.  A  debt  will  be  presumed  paid 
e  subject  of  presumptions,  a  few  of  after  a  long,  unexplained  lapse  of  time 
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Some  presunipiioDs  of  this  nature  are  ar-  has  a  private  right  of  way. — There  are 

tificia!.    Thus,  in  our  law,  a  bond  will  be  other  cases,  where  the  solemn  declaranona 

presumed  to  be  wholly  paid  after  20  years,  of  parties,  under  whom  the  parly  to  be 

where  there  have  been  no  intermediate  affected  by  them  claims,  or  with  whom 

payments  or  recognitions  of  the  debt,     A  (as  it  is  technically  expressed)  he  is  in 

laaa  will  be  presumed  to  be  dead  after  an  priviig  of  tide,  or  estate,  or  blood,  are  good 

absence  of  7  years, unexplained.    An  heir  evidence;  as,  for  example,  the  recital  of 

will  be  presumed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fact  in  a  deed,  under  which  the  parly 

land,  of  which  his  ancestor  died  seized,  claims  tide,  binds  him.    So  the  testimony 

After  20  years  enjoyment  of  an  easement  of  a  deceased  witness,  given  upon  a  for- 

or  servitude,  a  title  will  be  presumed. —  mer  trial,  where  the  same  point  was  in 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  pre-  issue  between  the  same  parties.    So  dying 

sumptions,  which  the  law  rejects  (as  has  declarations  of  a  party,  who  has  received 

been  already  slated),  because  of  their  un-  a  mortal  wound,  are  evidence  against  tlie 

saiisfactory  nature  and  tendency.    Thus,  parQ' acciKed  of  the  crime,  TogoatlM'ge 

it  is  a  general  rule,  that  heareay_,  or  mere  into  this  subject  would  require  a  treatise, 

report  and  reputation  of  a  feet,  is  not  evi-  II.   As  to   oral  or  ummHen  fvi/lence. 

dence,  for  this  amounts  to  no  more  than  Having  considered  the  nature  and  opera- 

the  mere  declarations  of  third  persons,  not  tion  of  presumptive  evidence,  we  may  now 

under  oath,  and  of  ficts  of  which  they  passioa  conaderationofsomeof  ihendes 

may   hare  no   certain  knowledge.     Our  of  evidence,  as  to  witnesses — when  they 

law  generally  requires,  that  every  feet  to  are,  and  when  they  are  not  competent  to 

be  substantiated  agaiasl  a  pemon,  should  give  tesdmony.     In  general,  it  may  be 

be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  said  that  all  persons,  not  under  any  known 

(when  it  is  to  be  proved  orally],  who  is  disability,  are  competent  witnesses,     Sev- 

swom  to  speak  the  truth ;  or,  if  it  is  de-  eral  grounds  of  incompetency  exist,  in  tlie 

pendent  upon  written  evidence,  it  must  be  common  law  of  England  and  America, 

E roved  by  evidence  that  is  sanctioned  by  1.  The  first  is,  want  of  reason  or  undcr- 
im,  or  by  which  he  ought  to  be  bound,  standing.  Persons  insane,  lunatics  and 
as  importing  truth.  ThCTe  are,  however,  idiots,  are  incompetent  to  be  wimesses. 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Whenever  But  lunatics  and  persona  temporarily  in- 
the  hearsay  or  declaration  accompanies  a  sane,  are,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  or  returns 
fact,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  is  a  part  of  reason,  restored  to  their  competency, 
of  the  res  gestte,  it  may  be  evidence.  So  A  person  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  has  suffi- 
in  cases  of  pedigrees,  and  of  prescriptions,  cient  undeislanding,  and  can,  1^  signs, 
customs  and  boundaries,  where,  from  the  make  known  his  thoughts  through  an  in- 
nature  of  the  title,  the  fiicts  are  of  great  terpreter,  or  otherwise,  is  competent.  But 
antiquity,  or,  ordinarily,  other  proofe  could  a  person  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  would  be 
not  be  presumed  to  esiat,  hearsay  or  repu-  deemed  incompetent.  Children  are  ad- 
tation  is  admitted  as  evidence.  A  monu-  misHible  as  wimesses  as  soon  as  they  have 
ment,  or  tomb-stone,  or  family  bible,  stal-  a  competent  share  of  understanding,  and 
ing  a  relationship,  is,  upon  this  ground,  know  and  feel  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  relationship,  of  the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  There 
as  it  would  be  of  the  death  of  a  party,  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  assigned  any 
So  declarations  of  parents,  either  written  precise  age  fixed  for  the  admission  of 
or  oral,oftbeleptimacy  and  births  of  their  them  as  wilnesses.  A  child  of  five  years 
cbildren,especiallyif  such  declarations  be  of  age  is  not  necessarily  incompetent,  if 
before  any  litigation  has  arisen  {iis  mola),  be  or  she  has  sufficient  reason,  and  a 
are  admissible,  after  their  decease,  in  proof  knowledge  of  the  obligation  and  nature  of 
of  the  tact  But  it  has  been  lately  said,  an  oath;  although,  certainly,  at  such  an 
tliat  such  declarations,  made  post  litem,  age,  there  ought  to  be  great  heatation  in 
nrotom,  are  not  admissible,  Tfie  admis-  admitting  or  relying  on  such  testimony, 
sion  of  hearsay,  too,  is  limited  in  extent,  and  it  ought  to  have  little  weight,  if  un- 
even in  these  classes  of  cases.  It  is  ad-  coiroborated  by  other  proof.  And  die 
mitted  only  to  prove  public  or  general  like  drcumstances  would  govern  the  case 
rights,  and  matters  of  general  reputation,  of  persons,  whose  memory  and  under- 
Jtut  it  is  said  to  be  inadmissible  to  prove  standing  are  greatly  imi«ired  by  age.  If 
mere  private  rights,  or  particular  feels ;  as,  they  have  too  little  mind  to  know  the 
for  instance,  upona  quesdonof  boundary,  value  of  truth,  or  to  understand  or  re- 
liiat  a  post  was  put  down  in  a  particular  member  facts,  they  are  incompetent.  But 
Bpotj  or  in  a  ease  of  bir*,  that  the  birth  if  they  are  not  thus  deficient,  they  are  ad- 
was  m  a  particular  pkice ;  or  that  a  party  missible,  and  their  credit  is  to  be  left  to 
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the  jury.— ^  A  second  ground  of  incom-  he  may  not  believe  in  a  future  state,  or  If 
petency  is  the  want  of  relirious  belief,  he  does  believe  in  a  ftilure  etate,  that  he 
The  law,  in  order  to  justify  the  adniinis-  will  be  liable  to  any  punishment  in  such 
tration  of  an  oath,  or  a  solemn  equivalent  slate.  This  latter  opinion  was  held  iiy 
afflnnaiion,  rei^ires  that  the  party  should  lord  chief  justice  Willes,  in  the  case  of 
believe,  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  his  con-  Omichundw.  Batter  (Willes' R.  538),  and 
science,  and  that  be  becomes  thus  bound  heishimself  of  veiy  high  authority.  But 
to  tell  the  truth  But  there  is  no  certain  upon  such  a  question,  where  very  able 
sanction  or  obligatory  force  upon  the  con-  judges  have  differed,  it  becomes  us  to  say 
science  of  a  man,  unless  he  believes,  that  no  more  than  that  the  question  may  still, 
his  telling  or  not  telling  the  truth,  will,  at  be  deemed  unsettled.  It  was  formerly  a 
all  events,  make  him  accountable  to  a  Su-  rule,  that  intidels,  or  disbelievers  in  Chris- 
preme  Being  for  his  conduct ;  and  thai,  if  tianity,  such  as  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
he  tells  a  fiiUehood,  the  Supreme  Being  the  various  kinds  of  heathen,  were  not 
will  punish  him  accordingly.  It  is  not  competent  wimcsses.  But  that  rule  has 
sufficient,  by  the  common  law,  that  a  been  abrogated  for  a  constdend)le  lengtii 
wimess  believes  himself  bound  to  speak  of  time;  and  it  now  matters  not  whethera 
the  truth  from  a  regard  to  his  own  char-  person  be  a  Jew  or  a  Cliristian,  a  Moham- 
acter  and  the  opinion  of  the  pubhc,  or  his  medan  or  a  Hindoo,  if  be  believes  in  a  God, 
own  permanent  interests,  or  the  civil  and  in  his  responsiblenesg  to  him  for  bis 
punismnents  annexed  to  perjury.  Such  conduct,  and  that  he  wilt  be  rewarded  or 
motives  (as  has  been  justly  said)  have  punished  according  to  his  conduct,  he  is  a 
their  influence,  and  may  bo  brought  in  competent  witness.  .This  has  been  firmly 
aid  of  relipous  oblation ;  but  they  do  not  settled  in  our  law,  at  least  since  the  great 
supply  its  place.  liadeed,  they  are  of  so  case  of  Omicbund  vs.  Barker  (WiUes'  R. 
uncertain  a  nature,  so  liable  to  be  pervert-  53B),inl744 — 5.  But  atheists,  and  such in- 
ed  to  wrong  purposes,  so  infirm  in  their  fideia  as  profess  no  religion,  or  do  not  he- 
operation,  and  so  mixed  up  with  other  lieveinanyresponsiblenesstoauySupreme 
motives,  of  present  rewairl,  of  futiu^  fa-  Being  for  their  actions,  are  incompetent  wil- 
vor,  of  haired,  or  kindness,  or  prejudice,  nesscs.— 3.  A  third  ^■oiind  of  incompe- 
that  they  do  not  afford  a  solid  foundation  tency  is  infamy  of  character.  But  this  in- 
upon  which  to  rest  our  confidence.  But  famy  is  not  thfU:,  which  is  morally  attached 
if  a  man  does  believe  in  a  superintending  to  a  man  for  his  private  proflUacy  and  dis- 
Providence,  and  in  his  reaponsibleness  to  soiuteness.  That  is  not  sutncient  to  ex- 
that  Fiovidence  for  all  ius  conduct ;  if  he  elude  him  as  a  witness,  though  it  may  go 
feels  that  the  eye  of  God-  can  search  his  far  to  diminish  his  credibility.  But  the  in- 
thoughts,  and  that  he  cannot  escape  his  &my,of  which  we  speak,  is  that  which  re- 
notice  or  his  power,  hut  will  receive  at  suits  from  a  conviction  of  some  crime  deem- 
his  hands  according  to  his  deeds,  there  is  ed,  in  the  law,  infamous.  It  is  not  sufficient 
a  moat  solemn  and  afiecting  influence  up-  thata  party  has  been  convictedand  punish- 
on  his  mind.  He  may  not  always,  vrith  edforacrime;  nor  that  the  punishment  it- 
this  behef,  avoid  &lsehood;  but  he  has  the  self  is  deemed  bythe  public  dep'ading  and 
highest  motives  to  do  so.  Our  law,  there-  infemous.  But1heoffencemust,inilsown 
fore,  requires  that  a  person,  to  be  a  wit-  nature,  be  infamous.  All  capital  offences 
ness,  should  believe  in.  the  existence  of  a  and  felonies  are  deemed  intamous ;  all 
Supreme  God,  to  whom  he  is  accoimtable  offences  imjKirting  fraud  and  gross  moral 
for  his  actions.  The  rule  is  usually  laid  depravity ;  every  species  of  tlie  crimen 
dowi!,  in  our  hooks,  mth  this  addition —  falai,  such  as  forgery,  peijury,  sulioma- 
that  he  should  also  believe  in  a  future  tion  of  peijuiy,  piracy,  bribery,  conspira- 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  And  oy  to  accuse  another  of  a  crime  or  to 
it  has  been  accordingly  held  by  some  commitafraud,swindling,chealing,grand 
judges,  that  if  he  does  not  believe  in  a  larceny,  and  uttering  counterfeit  paper, 
state  of  punishment,  but  only  of  reward,  Many  other  offences,  though  very  ropre- 
in  a  future  world,  he  is  not  a  competent  henable  in  law,  as  well  as  in  moral^  do 
witness,  although  he  may  believe  in  pun-  not  carry  with  them  this  disquaMcation ; 
ishment  in  the  present  world,  for  all  such  as  libels,  riots,  assaults  and  batteries, 
crimes,  by  the  oider  of  Providence.  But  and  other  subordinate  misdemeanoiB.  A 
this  doctrine  has  been  doubted  and  denied  pardon  vrill,  in  cases  where  incompetency 
by  other  judges,  who  think,  that  if  a  wit-  is  thus  a  consequence  of  the  conviction, 
ness  believes  in  a  God,  and  that  he  will  restore  the  party  to  his  competency,  at 
punish  him  in  this  world,  if  he  swears  whatever  time  it  may  be  granted ;  and 
Kilsely,  he  is  admissible,  notwithstanding  even  tliough  the  party  has  suffered  undei 
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it  aa  JnfemouBpmiisbment    Andit  seems  witness  is  reaily  interested  in  the  event  of 

that  our  courts  will  not  exclude  a  party  llie  suit,  lie  is  incompetent,  elthougli  he 

8S  a  witness  upon  a  mere  conviction  of  supposes  himself  not  to   be.    It  would 

an  infamous  ciime  in  anothei*  state   or  seem  to  follow,  that  if  he  believed  himself 

country,  though  it  will  form  a  strong  oh-  interested,  and  he  were,  in  ftct,  not  so,  he 

je«tioD  to  his  credit.    Accomplices  in  an  oueht  to  be  admitted  as  a  witness.    This 

iniimiOuH  crim^  who  liave  not  been  con-  is  Uie  English  rule ;  but,  in  some  of  the 

vicled,  but  who  confess  tbeir  own  guilt,  American  courts,  it  has  been  otherwise 

ate  not  on  that  account  disabled  from  giv-  adjudged.      A    mere    honortuy  engage- 

ing  testimony ;  but  of  course  it  is  received  ment  will  not  esclude  a  witness.    If  ute 

with  great  distrust  and  caution,  and  it  verdict  or  record  would  secure  any  ad- 

rarely  nappens,  that  any  conviction  takes  vantage  to  the  witness,  or  repel  a  choi^ 

place  upon  such  testimony  standing  alone  against  bim,  or  a  claim  upon  him,  in  a 

and  uncorroborated. — 4.  A  fourth  ground  future  proceeding,  he  is  incompetent.    A 

of  incompetency  is  on  account  of  interest,  party  to  the  record  ia  ceneraliy  incompe- 

It  is,  in  our  law,  a  general  rule,  that  ail  tent.     So  a  person  liable  to  costs ;  so  biul 

witnesBea,  interested  in  (he   event  of  a  in  a  suit ;  so  n  servant,  in  an  action  against 

cause,  that  is,  such  persons  as  must  gain  liis  master  for  neghgence  or  misconduct 

or  lose  by  the  event,  are  incompetent  to  of  tlie  servant;  so  a  tenant,  to  establish  his 

give  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the  party,  to  landlord's  title ;  so  a  devisee  in  a  will,  to 

whom  tbeir  interest  inclines  them,  but  not  prove  the  will ;  so  a  creditor,  to  increase 

incompetent  to  give  testimony  for  the  oth-  the  fund  of  a  bankrupt's  estate.     These 

er  paity.    The  mteresE,  however,  required  ai'e  merely  put  by  way  of  esample.     If  a 

to  exclude  a  wimess,  must  be  a  kgtd  in-  witaess  have  an  interest  on  both  sides,  so 

terest  (that  is,  a  fixed  interest,  wiiich  is  that,  on  the  whole,  he  stands  indiiferent, 

recognised  in  our  jurisprudence  as  such),  he  is  admissible.     So,  aUhougb  be  is  in- 

and  not  merely  aprejudice,afiection of  bias,  terested,  if  that  interest  is  released  or  ex- 

or  relationdiip,  though  tiiese  may  go  to  his  tinguished  in  any  manner,  his  competen- 

crediL    In  respect  to  relationship,  a  hus-  ey  ia  restored.     So  where  the  witness 

band  and  wife  cannot  be  witnesses  for  or  oSers  to  release  his  interest  and  the  other 

against  each  other.    They  cannot  be  wit-  party  refuses.    A  member  of  a  oorpora- 

neasea  for  each  other,  because  their  inter-  tion  is,  generally,  incompetent  to  testify  in 

ests  are,  in  legal  contemplation,  one  and  a  suit,  brought  by  the  corporation.    But 

die  same ;    nor,  generally,  against  each  this  rule  has  been,  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 

other,  because  it  would  destroy  the  neces-  can  states,  aboli^ed  by  express  le^sla- 

sary  confidence  between  them,  which  the  tion. — There  are  certain  exceptions  to  tlie 

law  deems  of  primaiy  and  fundamental  rule,  as  to  the  incompetency  of  wimeses 

importance  to  social  life.    But  oU  other  on  account  of  iaterest,  which  have  been 

relations  may  be  witnesses,  for  or  against  recognised  in  our  law,  and  which   seem 

each  other,  such  as  fether  and  child,  mas-  justified   by   a    moral    necessity.     Thus, 

ter  and  servant,  guardian  mid  ward.    But  agents,  fiiciors  and  servants  are,  generally, 

an  attorney  or  counsellor  cannot  he  a  wit-  if  not  imivereally,  admissible  as  witnesses 

ness  against  his  client  as  to  any^  matter  of  for  tiieir  principals,  as  to  things  within  the 

fact,  which  he  derived  from  bis  client  in  scope  of  their  agency.     So  persons  euti- 

professional  confidence.    This  proceeds  tied  to  a  reward  for  conviction  of  other 

upon  a  large  ground  of  public  policy.     If  peraons  of  a  crime.     So  informers  euli  tied 

the  interest  be  strictly  a  legal  interest,  it  is  to  share  in  a  penalty ;  but  this  is  provided 

immaterial  whether  it  is  great  or  small,  for  by  pisitive  law.    So  a  party  robbed,  in 

If  it  be  not  a  legal  interest,  it  mattei-s  not  an  action  against  the  hundred  (q.  v.)  for 

how  strong  the  bias  of  llie  party  may  be,  his  loss;  for  otherwise  he  might  not  be 

for  that  goes  to  his  credit  only.    It  is  not  able  to  prove  the  robbery,  which  is  usually 

sufficient,  that  he  has  an  interea  in  the  a  secret  tiling.    So  in  America  the  party, 

question,  or  has  a  case  of  a  IJlte  nature ;  whose  name  is  forged,  on  an  indictment 

he  must  have  an  interest  in  the  event  of  for  foi^ery ;  but  the  rule  is  otherwise  in 

the  cause,  or  it  must  be  such  that  the  ver-  England.    The  rule  of  allowing  interested 

diet  maj^   be  given  in   evidence,  for  or  testimony,  er  necessitate,  is  to  be  under- 

against  hiin.    The  interest,  also,  required  stood  not  of  a  necessity  in  the  particular 

to  exclude  a  witness,  must  he  a  fixed,  case,  but  of  a  general  necessity  in  cases 

present  interest,  and  not  a  remote,  possi-  belonging  to  tiiat  class. — If  a  witness  be 

ble,   or  contingent   interest.    Whenever,  not  interested  at  the  time  when  tiio  fact 

therefore,  the  interest  of  the  mmess  is  occurred,  he  cannot,  by  creating  a  subse- 

floubtfel,  he  is  of  course  admitted.     If  a  quent  interest  voluntarily  on  his  own  part, 
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deprivi!  ihe  pat^  of  his  testimony,  as  by  on  other  jiersons. — 9,  Secondly ;  in  respect 
making  a  Bet,  or  wager  on  the  event;  to con/tastoiw.  Thecommon  lawseemsto 
hut  it  is  otherwise  if  the  interest  be  ere-  have  taken  a  diatinetion  as  to  the  effect  of 
Hted  hy  act  of  law,  or  the  act  of  the  par-  confessions  in  civilcasesand  in  criminal  ea- 
ty  by  whom  he  is  called. — This  may  Buf-  ses.  Generally  speakiDg,  they  are  evidence 
fice  as  a  general  outline  of  the  law,  as  to  in  civil  cases  as  admissions.  In  ciimiual 
incompetency  on  account  of  jnterest.  .\ud  cases,  a  free, voluntary  confesaon  by  a  parly, 
cases  often  arise  on  this  subject,  of  ex-  of  his  guilt,  is  tUso  evidence,  and  is  sufli- 
treme  nicely  and  subtlety,  where  the  ap-  cient,))er  ae,  to  found  a  conviction  ;  but 
pUcatiun  of  the  rule  is  full  of  doubt  and  where  a  confession  bas  been  obtmueii  by 
difticulty.  But  the  consideration  of  such  duress,  or  Clirenls,  or  by  a  promise  of  i>ar- 
poinis  properly  bebngs  lo  a  full  treatise  don  by  an  agent  of  the  government  or  the 
oil  evidence. — In  concluding  this  head,  prosecutor,  and  the  promise  is  not  com- 
as to  witnesses,  Ave  may  advert  to  another  plied  with,  the  confession  cannot  be  given 
exception,  which  has  been  estensively,  in  evidence.  These  cases  seem  clear. 
buCnot  universally,  adopted  in  America.  But  where  a  paity  has  made  a  confession 
It  is,  that  a  patty  to  n^o(io6fe  paper  shall  by  theadvice  of  afriend,orupon  die  sug- 
not  be  allowed  as  a  wimess  to  prove  iia  gestion  of  a  stranger,  who  had  no  author- 
origind  iiwalidits,  although  he  may  be  a  ity  to  promise  any  indulgence  or  pai-don, 
witness  to  establish  any  subsequent  lact.  there  seems  some  contrariety  of  opinion. 
The  some  rule  formerly  prevmled  in  Eng-  whether  such  a  confession  is,  or  is  not 
land ;  hut  it  is  now  abrogated  there.  admissible  as  evidence.  However  t!»is 
In  respect  to  oral  or  unwritten  evidence,  may  be  (upon  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  for 
111  ere  are  some  other  rules,  which  it  may  us  to  express,  any  opinion!,  it  is  certain, 
not  be  without  use  to  state.  And,  1.  first,  that  any  facta  ascertained  in  consequence 
as  to  aJmiisicww.  These,  when  made  by  of  any  confession  are,  in  aL  cases,  evi- 
Ihe  party  himself,  or  by  his  agent  in  the  dence ;  as  if  a  party  confess,  that  he  lias 

f  articular  transaction,  are  evidence  against  stolen  goods,  and  tells  where  they  ai'e  hid- 
im,  though  not  for  him.  If  there  are  den,  and  theyare  foundjhis  statement,tliat 
several  persons  having  a  joint  interest,  an  they  were  there,  would  be  evidence  against 
admission  of  one  of  theminrespectto  the  him,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  liiidiug 
joint  interest  is  evidence  against  all.  So  them. — And  if  a  prisoner  has  been  admit- 
an  adniis^on  of  one  partner,  as  to  partner-  ted  as  a  witness  for  the  government,  and 
ship  transactions,  is  evidence  against  all  has  confessed,  and  afterwards,  upon  the 
the  partners.  But  in  cases  of  crimes  and  trial  of  his  accomplices,  he  has  refused  to 
torts  (q.  v.],  the  rule  is  more  limited,  give  evidence,  it  has  been  decided,  that. 
There,  the  admission  of  one  defendant  under  suchcircum]Mances,hemay  be  con- 
does  not  atfect  the  otlicra,  unless  it  be  a  \icted upon liiso^vn confession.— ^.Third- 
part  of  the  res  gestie ;  or  there  be  proof  iy,  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses.  Gea- 
of  a  common  conspiracy  or  design,  and  erally  speaking,  by  the  common  law,  the 
the  declarations  of  the  party  respect  that  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  if  believed, 
design,  and  arc  a  part  of  it,  or  are  made  in  is  sufficient  to  estailish  any  liicL  There 
the  course  of  executing  it  But  the  ad-  are,  however,  certain  exceptions  :  First 
missions  or  declarations  of  an  agent  are  On  an  indictment  for  penury,  the  eiidence 
not  evidence  against  the  principcd,  unless  of  one  miness  is  not  sumcient  to  convict, 
they  are  made  in  a  case  within  the  scope  for  that  would  be  only  oath  against  oath, 
of  his  employment,  or  are  a  part  of  the  There  must  be  either  two  witnesses,  or 
res  ge^m.  His  admissions  at  another  time,  strong  independent  evidence  by  cu'cum- 
or  in  another  employment,  are  not  so.  stances,  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
What  he  states  while  he  is  doing  an  act,  one.  Secondly.  In  cases  of  treason,  by 
as  agent,  is  evidence ;  what  he  slates  his-  statute,  in  England,  there  must  be  two 
torically,  afterwards,  as  to  the  acts  and  pro-  witnesses  to  the  acme  owr(  act  of  treason, 
ceedings  mider  his  agency,  is  not,  because  or  one  witness  to  one,  and  another  witjieai 
better  proof  may  be  obtained,  for  he  may  »n  another  overt  act  of  the  same  treason, 
be  called  to  appear  personally  as  \  ...i-  By  the  constitution  of  tlie  U,  States,  no 
ness.  There  is  a  disdnction  in  respect  to  person  can  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
the  elTect  of  adnwsions.  In  some  cases,  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
they  are  conclusive ;  in  some,  nol.  They  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
are  often  concluMve,  when  tlie  jiartyh^  court.  In  England,  any  confession  would 
therebyinducedanothertoactjorgivecred-  be  sufficient,  even  when  made  out  of 
it.  In  many  other  cases  they  may  be  contra-  court,  if  proved  by  two  witnesses.  Cut  ui 
dieted,  wl*erelhey  do  not  operate  as  a  fraud  regard  to  collateral  tacts,  a  single  witness  is 
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sufficient,  even  In  cases  of  treason.  Third-  of  Buch  sentences  In  chan^ngths  prop- 
ly,  in  courts  ofequity,  the  answer  of  the  de-  er^.  So  senteDCes  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
fendant(beingunderoath),aatofactawhich  in  cases  of  wUch  they  have  exclusive 
it  poKCively  and  clearly  denies,  will  prevail,  jurisdiction,  c.  Judgments  in  cases  of 
unless  disproved  by  two  witnesses  or  one  gentnd  rights,  os  of  a  right  of  common,  a 
■witness  and  corroDorative  circumstances,  public  right  of  way,  a  custom,  a  pedigree, 
A  single  witness,  without  such  circumslan-  &c.,  are  admissible  as  evidence  of  such 
c«s,  is  insufficient.  In  suits  at  law,  the  rule  right,  custom,&c.,  in  suit  between  third  per- 
isotherwise;  and  a  angle  witness  here  suf-  sons. — 3.  There  are  other  judicial  proceed- 
fices  in  ordinary  cases.  The  practico  in  mga,  which  are  not  strictly  matters  of  rec- 
courls  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is,  in  this  ora,  as  decrees  in  chancery,  and  judgments 
respect,  lika  thai  of  the  coiula  of  equiw.  in  inferior  court?,  to  which,  however,  the 
III.  In  respect  to  tariiUtt  mtfewe,  same  general  principles  apply,  as  matters 
This  is  divisible  into  various  sorts: — 1.  of  evidence, as  to  judgments  of  record. — 
Statutes  or  acts  of  tlie  legislature.  These,  4.  DepositionB  eiso,  awards,  and  examina- 
if  of  apuMic  nature,  are  evidence  without  tionsby  magistrates,  are  often  evidence  in 
any  particular  proo^  for  the  judges  are  cases  between  the  eenie  parties.  There 
boundtotakenoticeof  tliemas  the  law  of  are  also  cases,  in  which  public  writings 
the  land.  They  are  deemed  records,  and  not  judicial,  such  as  journals  of  parlia- 
of  such  a  high  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  tnent,  public  gazettes,  rate  or  tax  books, 
contradicted ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  ship's  re^steis,  rolls  of  manor  courts,  cor- 
a  record  is  conclusive  prool^  that  the  poration  books,  and  books  of  public  en- 
judgment  or  decision  was  made  as  is  tries,  &c.  &c.,  are  evidence.  But  to  go  at 
therein  stated.  But  judicial  tribunals  will  large  into  the  distinctions  apphcable  to 
not  take  notice  of  private  acts  of  the  legis-  them  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
latiuB  ;  and  therefore,  unless  made  evi-  V.  In  respect  lo  private  writings,  the 
dence  by  some  special  law,  they  are  ad-  rules  applied  to  oral  testimony  are  geiie- 
missible  in  proof  only  by  a  properly  rally  applicable  here.  Such  writingsareev- 
authenticated  copy.  But  when  so  proved,  idence  between  pardes  and  privies,  but  not 
they,  as  matters  of  record,  cannot  be  con-  between  strangers,  except  under  the  hmita- 
tradicied,  3.  Judgments.  Those  of  the  tions  already  slated.  There  are  some  few 
superior  courts  of  law  are  matters  of  rec-  cases,  in  which  the  written  statements  of 
ord,  and  are  also  conclusive.  GeneraJiy  the  party  himselfmay  heaven  in  evidence, 
speaking,  verdicts  and  judgments  are  evi-  in  his  own  fevor,  such  as,  for  instance,  his 
dence  in  cases  between  the  parties  to  the  account  books,  to  verify  charges  made  by 
suit  and  privies;  but  they  are  not  evi-  him  in  respecttodebts  andcharges,  which 
dence  in  cases  between  strangers.  When  are  properly  matters  of  account,  such  as 
the  judgment  is  directly  upon  the  point,  it  debits  and  charges  for  goods  sold,  for 
is  a  bar  betivcen  the  same  parties,  and  labor  and  services,  and  for  materials  Air- 
tlieir  privies,  and  may  be  pleaded  as  an  nished.  But  the  most  common  question, 
estoppel.  And  in  cases,  where  it  need  that  arises  in  respect  to  written  instru- 
not  be  so  pleaded,  it  is,  as  evidence,  con-  ments  relates  to  the  mode  of  proving  them 
elusive  between  the  same  parties  and  their  to  be  genuine,  or  what  Ihey  purport  to  be. 
privies.  But  it  is  not  evidence  of  any  When  die  original  instrument  is  produced, 
matter,  which  came  collaterally  in  ques-  if  it  is  objected  to,  and  there  is  a  witness, 
tion  in  the  suit,  nor  of  any  matter  inci-  who  subscribed  it,  he  must  be  called  to 
dentally  cognizable,  nor  of  any  matter  of  prove  the  due  execution  of  it  by  the 
inference  from  the  judgment  There  are  party,  whom  it  purports  to  bind.  If  the 
some  exceptions  to  the  general  nile,  a.  witness  be  dead,  or  out  of  the  country,  the 
The  judgment  in  a  suit  between  strangers  handwriting  of  the  witness  must  be  prov- 
is  sometimes  admissible,  as  the  record  of  a  ed  by  some  person  acquainted  with  it,  and 
ludgment  against  a  principal,  who  has  then  it  will  be  presumed,  that  the  wit- 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  may  be  given  nesssawthe  due  execution  of  it ;  and  it  is 
in  evidence  against  an  accessory,  6.  Judg-  evidence  without  liirther  proof.  If  there 
ments  of  courts  of  a  peculiar  and  exclu-  is  no  witness  who  subscribed  it,  the  hand- 
Hve  jurisdiction  are  sometimes  conclu-  writing  of  the  party  triio  executed  it  may 
sive  upon  all  persons.  Thus  judgments  be  proved  by  somei-person  who  is  ac- 
I'n  ran,  in  cases  of  seizures  by  3je  ex-  quajnted  with  it.  But'  it  is  not  sufficient 
chequer  and  other  courts  having  exclusive  to  prove  it  by  comparison  of  the  hand- 
jurisdiction,  are  concluave.  So  sentences  writing  with  the  known  handwriting  of 
of  coims  of  admiralty  in  matters  of  ])rize,  the  party,  though  such  evidence  may  be 
and  in  rem,  at  least  os  to  the  direct  effect  admitted  in  some  cases  as  corroborative 
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eviJence.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  in  dence  of  what  the  parlies  intend,  and  of 
case  of  deeds,  even  the  adimssum  of  the  ail  which  they  intend.  There  are,  how- 
party,  that  it  is  his  deed,  or  that  he  exe-  ever,  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  founded 
tuted  it,  is  not,  at  least  where  there  is  a  on  general  convenience,  which  illustrate 
Kubscribing  witness,  proof  of  the  due  ex-  rather  than  weaken  its  original  propriety, 
ecution  of  iL  If  the  instrument  is  lost,  Parole  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  show 
upon  proof  of  the  loss  (and  the  pany  to  fi-aud  or  illegahty  in  an  instrumenl.  So 
whom  it  belongs  may  be  sworn  to  prove  to  show,  that  a  deed,  though  dated  on  one 
the  loss),  the  contents  of  it  may  be  estab-  day,  vtaa  actually  delivered  on  anotlier; 
lished  by  a  copy  or  other  proper  proof,  for  this  does  not  vary  its  legal  effect,  but 
Afler  an  instrument  has  been  executed  only  ehows,  when  it  began  to  operate, 
thirty  years,  and  any  possession  has  fol-  So  a  custom  may  be  shown,  bearing  upon 
lovred,orrightbeenesercisedinconfonni-  the  subject  matter  of  a  contract  and  cre- 
ly  to  it,  it  is  admi^ible  without  any  proof  ating  an  obligation,  though  not  provided 
by  wimesses. — In  respect  to  wriHcji  evi-  for  in  it,  because  contracts  are  presu 
dence,  a  question  often  occure,  how  iar  to  be  made  with  a  tacit  reference  t( 
parole  (oral)  evidence  is  admissible  to  con-  known  customs  of  the  place,  and  to  in- 
trol  or  affect  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of  elude  the  customary  obligations  and  rights, 
ambiguities  affecting  written  instruments,  if  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  contract,  which 
One  is  called  latent  ambiguity,  and  the  controls  the  operation  of  the  custom.  So 
other  jxrfMii  ambiguity.  The  latter  is  such  the  usages  of  tmde  are,  for  a  like  reason, 
as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  instru-  admissible,  not  to  supersede,  but,  in  effect, 
ment  itself;  fiomthe  doubtful  nature  ofthe  to  expound  the  real  intention  of  the  par- 
terms  used.  The  former  is  where  the  ties.  So,  in  certain  cases,  coutta  of  equity 
terms  of  the  instrument  are  of  tliemselvea  will  allow  parole  evidence  to  establish  a 
certain  anct  fiee  ftom  doubt;  but  the  am-  mistake  in  a  written  instrument;  but  this 
biguity  arises  from  some  extrinsic  matter  Ihey  do  only  upon  the  clearest  proofe  in  an 
or  fact,  collateral  to  the  instrument.  As,  adverse  case,  where  the  mistake  operates 
for  instance,  if  A  grant  his  manor  in  B  to  in  fact  as  a  fraud  upon  the  parly.  So  in 
C ;  and  he  has  two  manors  in  B,  the  relation  to  ancient  instruments,  such  as 
whole  difficulty  arises,  not  Irom  the  in-  charters,  where  there  is  some  ambiguity 
stniment  itself  but  from  the  extrinsic  feet  in  the  words,  a  long  course  of  practice 
that  he  has  two  manors ;  for  if  he  had  but  under  them  is  considered  as  good  proof 
one,  that  would  surely  pass. — If  A  devise  of  the  true  original  exposition  of  ttiem; 
anestateto  his  nephew  B,  and  he  has  no  and  parole  evidence  for  this  purpose  is  ad- 
such  nephew,  but  he  has  a  nephew  C,  missible;  for  though  the  words  are  now 
there  is  the  same  latent  ambiguity.  In  uncertain,  they  may  have  been  certain  in 
eachof  these  cases,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  the  age  when  they  were  used;  end  the 
of  ((riffrf  ambiguity,  parole  evidence  is  ad-  parties,  by  their  long  acquiescence,  are 
missible  to  show  wijat  or  who  was  in-  presumed  to  liave  put  the  proper  construc- 
tended ;  for  as  the  difficulty  arises  from  tion  on  tliem.  In  all  sucli  cases  it  is  the 
parole  evidence,  that  may  also  be  resorted  object  of  judicial  tribunals,  as  fiir  as  they 
to  in  order  to  remove  it.  But  in  cases  of  raav,  to  uphold  rather  than  defeat  instru- 
paient  ambiguity,  it  is  otherwise  Parole  nients  — There  are,  also,  certain  cases,  in 
evidence  cannot  be  admitted  lo  suppl3  a  v-  hich  express  statute  provisions  exist, 
meaningwhichthe  words  do  not,of  them  prolybiting  any  but  written  proofe  of  cer- 
selves,  import,  or  to  pve  certmnty,  where  tain  contracts.  In  our  law,  the  principal 
tlie  words  are  micertaln.  Indetd,  the  statute  on  this  sul^ect  is  commonly  called 
general  rule  in  our  law  is,  that  no  parole  1heaia(irfeo/_;ra«(fe,fi^mitsobjeotbciugto 
evidence  is  admissible  to  vaiy,  explara  or  suppress  firiiids.  Among  the  contracts  em- 
confrol  written  instruments,  to  add  new  braced  in  this  statute  ate  contracts  for  the 
terms  to  them,  or  to  limit  or  restraui  the  sale  oflandsorinteresisin  lands;  contracts 
importof  the  words  used  in  them  Tht  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value 
ground  of  this  rule  is  the  general  insecu  as  m  England  af>ove  £10;  conti'actsto  be- 
rity,  which  would  arise  from  allow  mg  the  come  answerable  for  the  defw,  default  or 
deliberate  acta  of  parties  in  writing  to  bp  miscarriage  of  another  person  ;  contracts 
controlled  by  evidence  so  variable,  and  to  bmd  executors  and  administrators  to 
subject  to  so  much  doubt,  as  that  is,  whi*  h  answer  damages  out  of  their  own  estate ; 
depends  upon  the  recollection  ot  wit-  and  contracts,  which  are  not  to  be  por- 
oesses.  Written  instruments  are  pre  formed  within  the  apace  of  a  year  afler 
sumed  to  be  prepared  with  caution  and  they  are  made.  ProWbly,  in  mostcoun- 
■Jehberation,  and  to  conttun  the  best  e\i  trie^,  the  civil  poUcy  has  pointed  out  some 
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express  fa^viaons  of  a  like  nature,  by  science  or  trade,  persona  of  skill  may  Iw 

which  a  written  contract  is  made  indis-  asked  their  opimons.    A  physician   may 

pensable  to  create  a  legal  obligation.  be  asbed  if  a  particular  wound  or  injury 

We  will  close  this  outline  of  some  of  would,  in  his  opinion,  produce  death 
the  leading  principles  of  our  law  on  this  and  a  shipwright,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
subject  with  an  enumeration  of  a  few  sea-wortliiness  of  a  ship.  4  The  sub- 
rules,  which  did  not  properly  fall  under  stance  only  of  any  particular  point  or  issue 
any  former  head.  1.  On  whom  the  bur-  of  fact  need  be  proved.  This  gives  rise 
den  of  proof  (oniia  probimdi)  lies.  Gen-  to  a  ^at  variety  of  questions^  as  to  the 
erolly  it  rests  on  the  party,  who  alleges  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  particular 
affirmative  of  any  proposition,  to  establish  circumstances,  included  in  the  point  at  is- 
it  by  suitable  prooi;  But  sometimes  even  sue ;  and  upon  these  questiona  depends  the 
he,  who  alleges  a  negative,  must  prove  it ;  doctrine  of  variance  in  our  law.  What 
as,  in  all  cases  where  the  party  sets  up  a  variance  is,  or  is  not  niateriid,  is  often  mat- 
criminal  neglect  or  omission,  he  must  es-  ter  of  great  nicety.  There  may  be  a  vari- 
tablish  such  neglect  oromission  by  suita-  anceintheproofofadate,orofBomewords 
bte  proof;  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  of  a  contract,  or  of  the  time  and  p1ac«  of 
party  charged  to  establish  his  innocence,  making  it,  or,  some  of  other  circumstance, 
ibf  the  law  will  presume  it  in  his  favor,  But  a  discussion  of  this  subject  cannot  be 
until  there  is  some  proof  to  the  contrary,  had  here  without  occupying  too  much 
8.  The  best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  space.  6.  There  are  certain  things,  which 
the  case  admits,  is  to  be  produced.  The  courts  and  judges  will  judicially  take  no- 
meaning  of  this  rule  is  not,  that,  in  all  ticeof  witliout  any  proo£  They  will  take 
cases,  the  highest  possible  evidence  ia  to  notice  of  all  pubfic  and  general  laws ;  of 
be  adduced  ;  hut  such  evidence  as  pre-  all  general  customs  of  the  r  »im ;  of  the 
supposes  that  uo  better  is  behind,  and  in  commencement  and  prorogation  of  the 
the  poiver  of  the  party.  The  evidence,  sessions  of  the  le^slature;  of  the  king, 
for  instance,  of  a  written  contract  is  the  president,  governor,  &c.,  of  the  state ;  of 
ori^nal  uislruraent  i  aiid,therefore,a  copy  alt  the  courts  of  general  juiiadiction  in  the 
is  not  generally  admissible.  But  if  lie  same  state  ;  of  the  general  customs  of 
original  is  proved  to  be  lost,  then  a  copy  merchants  and  trade  ;  of  the  ordinary 
is  evidence;  for  tijat  is  the  next  best  computations  of  time  by  the  calendar;  of 
proof  In  such  case,  ttie  copy  must  be  the  known  civil  diviaons  of  the  country 
proved  to  be  such.  Again,  oral  evidence  into  counties ;  of  public  holydays  and  fes  - 
will  not  be  admitted  if  there  is  acopyin  tivals;  of  public  proclamations,  and  other 
;  but  if  there  is  no  copy,  then  it  public  documents  of  the  esecutive  and 
lible.  But  where  the  best  evi-  iegislaiive  departments  ;  of  the"  nations 
dence  is  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  forti-  with  which  we  are  at  peace  or  at  war ;  of 
fyitbyproducingalllhatesistsof  the  same  the  nations  and  sovereigns  acknowledged 
kind.  As  if  there  be  twowitne^eB  to  a  by  our  government;  and  of  many  otner 
deed,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  it  by  one. —  facts,  which  belong  to  the  public  proceed- 
There  are  certain  esceptions  to  this  rule,  ings  and  interests  of  the  country.  But  of 
founded  on  public  considerations.  AB,fbr  inferior  courts  of  Umited  jurisdiction,  not 
instance,  the  ori^al  of  a  public  record  recognised  in  public  statutes,  of  local  cus- 
nced  not  be  produced ;  but  a  copy  is  euf-  toms  and  usages,  of  foreign  laws,  of  pe- 
ficient ;  for  the  public  records  ought,  for  ciiliar  tenures,  and,  in  many  instances,  of 
general  convenience  and  preservation,  to  local,  geographical  divisions,  not  necessa- 
remain  always  in  one  place.  So  public  rily  involved  m  the  dischai^  of  public  du- 
ofiicers,  acting  under  written  commissions,  ties,  iudgesand  courts  will  not  take  notice, 
need  not  show  them ;  but  their  acting  as  We  here  finish  our  sketch,  and  refer  the 
officerspubIiclyisevidence,in-i?iid_^iCM,of  reader, for  more  full  information  on  the 
tlieir  authority;  for  it  would  be  criminal  common  law  doctrine  of  evidence,  to 
so  to  act  vri&out  authority.  So,  where  Peake  on  Evidence  ;  Philhps  on  E-^i- 
ilte  fact  lies  more  immediately  in  the  denee^  and  Starkie  on  Evidence,  whoso 
power  of  the  other  party,  or  his  acts  con-  treatises  are  full  of  practical  illustrations 
elude  him — as  if  a  person  act  as  collector  upon  all  the  leading  questions. 
of  (axes,  or  as  a  clergyman  in  orders— that  Evor-niioHS,  in  tacticB,  are  the  move- 
Is  sufficient  evidence  for  third  persons  to  ments  of  a  troop,  for  practice,  or  in  the 
establish  his  official  character.  3.  Gen-  face  of  the  enemy.  They  comprehend 
erally,fctct8only  are  evidence,  and  not  the  the  fbrmation  of  columns,  marelies,  &c. 
mere  opinions  of  witnesses.  But  there  (See  MauEmire.)  The  movements  of  a 
■  '              ■'                in  questions  of  fleet  at  sea  ai*  aho  called  embitums. 
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EVOLVENTS— EWALD.  15 

Evolvents,  in  madiematics  ;  curved  of  embracing  the  Catholic  relimoij.    This 

lines;  formed  by  the  evolution  of  curves.  Ewatd  refused;  and,  hemg  liberated  by 

,  £vRBMOin>,    or     Evremokt    (Charles  his   fanuly,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen. 

Marguetel  de  Sc.  Denis),  lord  of  St. ;  bom  He   now  began  to  apply  himself  seii- 

in  1613,  at  Sl  Denis  le  Guaat;  one  of  the  ously  to   theology.      Kit   a   disappoiat- 

most  hvely  vniters  of  his  times,  who  paid  ment  in  love  again  inieznipted  hia  career  j 

.ess  attention  to  absu«ct  speculations  than  the  world  and  life  became  odious  to  him, 

10  the   philosophy  of  social   Ufe,     He  and  he  sunk  into  despondency.    He  was 

studied  law,  but  subsequendy  entered  the  then  23  years  old,  and  was  unconscious 

military  service,  was   present  at  Nord-  of  the  talent  aiumbering  within  him.     An 

Ungen  and  Freyburg,  with  the  rank  of  accident  kindled  the  flame.     On  tlie  dealli 

captain,  and,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  of  Frederic  V  of  Denmark,  he  vraa  re- 

Buccesaon,  was  created  field-marshal.     In  quested  to  compose  an  elegy;   and  the 

society,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  general  admiration   vrith   which   it  was 

and  penetration,  and  retained  all  his  vi-  received  roused  Ilie  ambition  of  die  young 

vacity  till  his  death.      He  was  eminent  man,  who  now,  encouraged  by  tlie  acad- 

among  the  epicurean  wits  of  that  rime,  emy  of  Copenhagen,  protected  by  Bern- 

who  soon  acqiiked  a  powerful  influence  slorfF  and  Karatens,  and  assisted  with  the 

on  French  philosophy.     For  some  indis-  advice  of   Klopstock,  then    residing    in 

ctetions  in  his  conduct  and  in  his  wri-  Copeuliagen,  made  rapid  progress  in  his 

tings,  be  vras  imprisoned  in  the  Bastjle,  new  career,  and  soon  became  one  of  th« 

He  afterwards  escaped  a  second  arrest  moat  eminent  lyric  and  tragic  poets  of 

only  by  a  flight  to  England,     He  died  in  his  nation.    His  Death  of  Balder,  the  sub- 

irra.      Hto   (EwDrts   mtliei  appeared   at  ject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  mytholo- 

Paris,  in  1690,  in  2  vols.  4to,,  and  at  Am-  gy  of  the  Edda,  and  his  Rolf,  a  tragedy 

Bterdatn,  in  1706,  5  vols.  ISmo,,  and  in  taken  from  the  ancient  history  of  Den- 

1750, 13  vols.  13ino.     In  the  most  of  his  mark,  are  works  wliicJi,  notwithstanding 

works,  grace,  ease  and  vivacity  are  the  many  defects,  bear  the  impress  of  true 

prevailing  features.     Profound  views  are  genius;  and  several  of  his  odes  and  elegies 

rarely  met  with  in  them.  are  among  the  best  that  modem  times 

EwjLD,  John,  one  of  the  most  oripnal  have  produced.      The  assistance   which 

Danish  poets  ofmodem  times,  particularly  he  I'eceived  from  the  government  was  al- 

distinguished  as  a  tragic  and  ele^ac  poet,  ways  insufficient  for  his  suppon,  and  he 

was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in  1743,  but  was  was  obliged  to  eam  a  trifling  addition  by 

educated  in  Sleswic,  where  his  father  was  occasion^  poems.      Ewald  died  in  pov- 

a  preacher.     The  legends  of  the  saints,  erty,  m  178J,  scarcely  38  years  old,  having 

which  were  ^ven  him  to  read,  inflamed  struggled  for  years  with  want,  and  suffer- 

his  imamnation.    Thelot  of  amisaonary,  ing  from  the  gout,  which  was  produced 

compelled  to  imdergo  innumerable  hard-  by  his  irregular  manner  of  life.     Abeauti- 

ships  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  among  ful  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  soonaf- 

heathens  and  barbarians,  excited  his  spir-  ter  his  death,  in  four  volumes.  (For  further 

it;  but  the  pemsal  of  Robinson  Cmsoe  information  respectjng   him,   see   Fuist's 

took  such  a  strong  hold  of  him,  that  he  Brieje  iSxr  die  D&madie  LUa-airvr.) 

fled  from  his  father's  house  in  search  6f  Ewald,  John  Lewis,  doctor  of  divmity, 

a  desert  island.    This  step  only  increased  and  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  was  bom  iu 

the  severity  of  his  father,  who,  being  de-  1748,  in  the  small  village  of  Hayn  der 

termined  to  make  a  theologian  of  his  son,  drei  Eicben  (of  the  Three  Oaks),  in  the 

sent  him  to  Copenhagen.    The  constraint  principahly  of  Isenburg.     After  he  had 

imposed  on  his  inclinations,  which  were  finished  his  studies  and  acted  some  lime 

fixed  on  the  military  profession,  now  be-  as  an  inatructcr,  his  lord,  the  prince  of 

came  intolerable  to  the  young  man    he  Isenburg,    appointed     bira    preacher    in 

ran  away  a  second  time,  and  enlisted  in  Offenbach.      Subsequently,   he    received 

the  Prussian  service  at  Hamburg.      But,  an  invitation  to  Detmold,  in  Lippe,  where 

being  compelled  to  join  a  regiment   of  he  remained  till  1781.    Having  found  the 

artilleiy  at  Magdeburg,  instead  of  being  schools  in  a  bad  state,  he  established  a 

attached  to  the  hussars,  as  he  had  beeti  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers, 

promised,  he  deserted  the  Prussian  Stan-  and  did  much  for  the  improvement  of 

dard,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and  enter-  schools  in  general.    In   those  times '  of 

ed   the  Austrian  service,  where  he  was  democracy  (1792),  he  published  a  small 

not  only  belter  treated,  bnt,  having  dis-  essay,   Has  sdUe    der  Mel  jetd   ttunS 

tinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  (What  shall  the   Nobility  do  noviT„  in 

was  promised    promotion,   on   condition  which  he  advised  iheai  to  surrender  many 
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16  EWALD— EX  CATHEDRA. 

privileges,  which  ought  to  iiave  been  and  conciliated  the  favor  of  doctor  Sam 
given  up  long  before.  lu  1796,  he  ac-  uel  Johnson,  hy  his  a^eable  addre^  anil 
cepted  the  office  of  preacher  in  Bremen,  colloquial  powere.  Doctor  Ewing  re- 
to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected,  turned  to  his  native  land  in  the  year  1775. 
He  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  Four  years  after,  he  accepted  the  station 
theological  faculty  in  Marburg.  In  Bre-  of  provost  of  the  univerfflty  of  Pennsylva- 
nien,  also,  finding  the  schools  in  a  nii»-  nia,  which  he  filled  until  his  death.  He 
erable  state,  he  introduced  many  im-  became  vice-president  of  the  American 
provements  in  them,  and  rendered  other  philosophical  socieW',  to  whose  Transac- 
nnportaiit  services  to  the  city.  After  lions  he  contributed  several  valuable  me- 
preaching  there  seven  years,  finding  him-  moiiB.  He  made  important  additions  to 
self  unable  to  endure  the  labor  of  dls-  the  astronomical  articles  in  the  American 
coursing  in  the  large  and  frequently  crowd-  edition  of  the  IhvytlopiEdia  Bntamnica. 
ed  church,  he  accepted,  in  1805,  an  His  reputation  as  a  mathematician  caused 
invitation  to  Heidelberg,  as  professor  of  him  to  he  chosen  one  of  the  commission- 
morals.  After  two  years,  he  was  invited  ers  to  nm  the  boundary  line  of  the  state 
to  Carlsruhe  (1807),  where  he  died,  March  of  Delaware,  and  to  settle  the  boundary 
19, 1833.  BesideB  his  devotional  works,  lines  between  the  states  of  Massachusetts 
he  pubhshed  a  periodical  called  Uraitia,  and  Connecticut,  and  between  Pennsyl' 
and,  for  several  years,  a  CkruUiche  M>-  vania  and  Vii^ia,  Doctor  Ewing  died, 
tialschrijl,  with  several  other  works.  His  Sept.  8, 1803,  in  the  7lEt  year  of  his  age, 
worits  may,  periiaps,  amount  to  100  vols,  universally  respected  for  his  ■rirtuea  and 
Many  of  ihem  have  passed  through  three  knowledge. 

or  four  editions ;  ail  have  been  translated  Eiahthemata  (eruptions) ;  diseases  of 
uito  Dutch,  and  some  mto  French.  the  skin,  joined  with  fever,  hence  called 
EwiNe,  John,  an  eminent  American  acute,  hot  eruptions,  to  distinguish  them 
divine  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  from  chromccd  eruptions,  which  are  on- 
Cecil  county,  Maryland,  June  92,  1732.  ly  incidentally  accompanied  with  fever 
His  iavorite  study,  from  his  early  youth,  (called,  in  medical  language,  impetigiiKs). 
was  mathematics.  In  1754,  he  joined  They  include  the  small  pox,  measles, 
the  senior  class  at  Princeton  college,  scarlet  fever,  rash,  &c.  Each  has  its  pe- 
where  he  officiated,  also,  as  a  teacher  culiarities,  relating  to  the  manner  of  its 
of  Che  grammar  school.  He  was  gradu-  origin,  to  the  fbrm  and  position  of  the 
ated  with  hi»  class  in  1755,  and  was  eruptions,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the 
appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college.  Having  disorder.  (See  STOali  Pox,  &c.) 
resolved  to  study  divinity,  he  returned  to  ExARcHiTe.  When  Narsea,  the  gen- 
Maryland,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  eral  of  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East, 
after  finishing  his  course,  by  the  presby-  had  entirely  subdued  the  Goths  and  their 
tery  of  Newcastle,  Delaware.  At  the  Mlies  in  Italy  (55S — 554),  Justinian  form- 
age  of  2(3,  Mr.  Ewing  was  selected  to  m-  edthe  middle  part  of  Italy  intoaprovinoe 
struct  tile  ^ilosophtcsd  classes  in  the  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  gave  the  gov- 
coUege  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  emmentof  it  to  anofficercatledaneiwcA. 
1759,  he  undertook  the  pastoral  charge  of  Aisiolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  con- 
ihe  first  Presbjrterian  congregation  of  that  quered  Ravenna  and  the  whole  exarchate 
city,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  until  (752);  but  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  de- 
1773.  Id  the  interval,  he  collected  mate-  prived  him  of  it  in  755,  and  bestowed  it 
rials  for  his  excellent  Lectures  on  Natural  on  the  pope,  Stephen  III.  Since  this 
Philosophy,  afterwards  published.  In  time,  Ravenna  and  its  territory  have  re- 
the  latter  year,  he  was  deputed  to  Great  inained  united  to  the  papal  dominions. 
Britain,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  an  Among  the  modem  Greeks,  an  txarck  is 
academy,  and  there  he  formed  an  ac-  a  deputy  of  the  patriareh,  who  travels 
quajntance  with  some  distinguished  men  about  in  the  provinces,  and  visits  the 
of  science.  In  Scotland,  the  cities  of  bishops  and  churches. 
Montrose,  Glasgow,  Dundee  and  Perth  Ex  Cathedra  (Latin ;  ex,  from,  and 
presented  him  with  their  fi«edom,  and  cathedra,  from  the  Greek  raBWpn,  chair), 
the  university  of  Edinhui^  conferred  on  a  phrase  used  in  speaking  of  the  solemn 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  dictates  or  decisions  of  prelates,  chiefly 
In  London,  lord  North,  then  prime  min-  the  popes,  delivered  in  their  pontifical 
ister,  held  frequent  conferences  with  him,  capacity.  Hence,  in  commm  Wguage, 
respecting  the  dissensions  between  the  die  phrase  is  used  for  any  decision,  direc 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  It  is  tion,  order,  &c.,  ^ven  with  an  air  of  off- 
related  that  he  overcame  the  prejudices  cial  authority. 
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EXCAVATIONS.  17 

Theliistoryofthereg-  laneum  tuid  Pompeii  [see  those  articles', 
bIbt  explorations  under  ground,  for  tlie  have  been  very  successfuL  The  resup- 
BDcient  remains  of  Roman  art,  bej^ns  rection,  as  it  were,  of  these  cities,  lias  en- 
■mth  the  edict  of  pope  Leo  X,  August  27,  couraged  the  zeal  of  all  countries,  la 
1515,  appointing  Raphael  Sanzio  super-  France,  the  example  of  Peiresc  has  shown 
intendenl  of  antiquities.  The  words  of  antiquarians  how  well  that  country  can 
this  edici,  and,  still  more,  a  report  to  Leo  rewm^  a  diligent  search.  Monlfaucoti, 
X,  formerly  aacribed  to  count  Costiglione,  Caylus,  and,  rccowlly,  Millin,  hare  follow- 
but  afterwards  acknowledged  by  Fran-  ed  in  his  steps.  In  the  official  reports  of 
cesconi  as  the    production  of  Raphael,  the    institute,  accounts   have    frequently 

E've  the  clearest  proof  of  the  tnjijj  bar-  been  given  of  the  discovery  of  old  cities 
man  spirit  with  which  the  specimens  and  buildings ;  for  example,  of  those  at 
of  antiquity  had  been  treated  in  Rome.  Famars,  where  vases  have  been  found, 
By  the  regulations  and  the  example  of  with  several  thousand  pieces  of  money, 
Itaphael,  order  was  introduced  into  the  and  two  bathing-rooms,  with  painted 
midst  of  this  confijsion.  (See  an  account  walls.  In  Hungary,  the  excavations  at 
of  his  services  in  Fiorillo's  Wstoru  of  Sabaria,  and,  in  Germany,  those  on  the 
Pttmitng",  i,  98 ;  and  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  Rhine,  those  near  Alzey,  and  those  at 
X,  chapter  22.)  But  the  ground  was  still  Brisgau  (see  Brisgau),  and  in  several  oth- 
too  rich  to  allow  a  regular  and  systematic  er  places,  are  important-  Spain  anjjeais 
search  to  take  the  place  of  an  mdiacrim-  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  decide  whetiier 
inate  collection  of  curio^ties^  Flam,  its  soil  contains  treasures.  Tlie  Mosaic 
Vacca's  excellent  Comm.  de  JHiraunwiiiM  at  Italica  was  discovered  by  accident. 
RoraanU  aim  et  Myorwm  Mvo  deprehensis,  Pietro  della  Valle  was  one  of  the  earliest 
in  1594,  of  which  Carlo  Fea  has  given  travellers  who  made  excavations  for  curi- 
an  improved  edition,  in  his  Miscellanea  osities  in  Egypt.  In  these  tatter  times, 
J!lot<igMa,critu:a,ftrmtiqvaria{li.ome,1790,  no  stranger  goes  there  without  an  axe 
vol.  i,  page  51  et  aeq.),  is  tlierefore  rather  and  spade.  Syria  has  been  less  explored, 
an  account  of  ac<^dental  discoveries,  than  At  Persepolis  and  Tadmor  the  ruins  have 
of  regular  excavations.  The  buaness  of  been  oftener  described  than  explored, 
excavation  was  not  carried  ou  extensively  The  tombs  at  Ilium  were  opened  by 
in  Rome  until  recently.  Before  this,  count  Choiseul-Gouffier,  at  tlie  same  time 
oiJy  a  few  tombs  (those  of  Naso,  Scipio,  that  Hamilton  was  examining  those  of 
&.C.)  and  some  vineyards  had  been  open-  Magna  Grtecia.  The  later  travellers  in 
ed.  During  the  government  of  the  Greece— Noiniel,  Spon  and  Wheeler- 
French  in  Italy,  tlie  baths  of  Titus,  the  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
arena  of  the  coliseum,  the  arch  of  Con-  thing  beyond  dravrings.  Of  late  yeats, 
Btantine,andtheforumofTitijan,werelaid  the  Turks  have  allowed  regular  excava- 
open,  either  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  the  tions  to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
excavations  of  the  ma  sacra,  of  the  ground  ruined  edifices.  The  most  important  dis- 
around  the  temple  of  peace,  and  die  col-  covery  made  there  was  tiiat  of  die  jEgi- 
umns  of  Phocas  were  be^un,  and  have  uetan  statues  of  Panhellenic  Jupiter,  and 
been  carried  on  by  the  direction  of  the  some  specimens  of  architecture  fi-om  Phi- 
existing  government,  with  a  view  of  clear-  galia.  Comparatively  few  specimens  of 
in^  the  ancient  foituii  entirely  from  the  ancient  art  have  been  found  in  Sicilv. 
ruins  of  centuries.  In  this  forum  was  Baron  Giudica,  indeed,  caused  a  whole 
found,  in  1824,  the  first  mile  slone,  from  town  (Acre)  to  be  excavated  ;  but  only  a 
which  all  those  upon  the  highways  lead-  few  utensils  rewarded  his  search.  While 
ing  from  Rome  were  numbered.  In  the  Greece,  Italy,  AsiaMinor  and  Egypt,  and 
Campagna  di  Roma,  the  villa  of  Adrian  even  distant  India,  have  been  explored, 
early  attracted  attention.  The  excava-  by  travellers  devoted  to  the  Brts,  the 
tions  at  Gabii  (1792)  are  also  celebrated,  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  have  nol 
Those  at  Velia,  at  Ostia,  under  the  direc-  been  satisfied  with  waiting  till  accident 
tion  of  Fea,  those  at  Antium,  as  well  ns  should  discover  to  them  the  remains  of 
the  e;:aminations  at  Olricoli  and  at  Friuli,  ancient  times.  In  the  Nelherlunds,  a 
near  Udine  (1817),  have  alvrays  been  pro-  wooden  bridge,  evideBtiy  the  woik  of  the 
ductive.  Several  statues  of  the  muses  Romans,  was  disf^overed  in  a  marsh ;  at 
have  )atelybeenfound,notfiu'fiTjmMonte  Salzburg,  the  old  Juvavium;  at  Boim, 
CalTO,intheSabineterritory;and,inl826,  and  at  Neuwied,  some  monuments  of 
a  temple  of  Hercules,  with  statues,  was  Roman  power.  Even  the  old  town  of 
accidentally  discovered  at  Brescia.  The  Winfried  was  not  neglected,  and  the  pa 
skilfully  conducted  excavations  at  Hercu-  gan  monuments  in  Silesia  were  examineil 
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18  EXCAVATIONS— EXCOMMUNICATION. 

Very  recently,  the  late  emperor  Alexan-  kiiig's  debts  and  duties.  The  court  eon- 
der  caused  the  remains  of  past  ages,  all  sisle  of  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  receipt  o£ 
along  the  Black  sea,  and  in  Taiirida,  to  the  exchequer,  which  manages  the  royal 
be  examined  by  tlie  antiquarian  Von  Mvenue,  and  the  judicial,  which  is  sub- 
Kohler,  and  those  which  could  not  be  re-  divided  into  a  court  of  equity,  and  a  court 
moved  to  be  esactly  naeasured  and  de-  of  common  law.  (See  CovHs  of  Eng- 
scribed.    Thus  both  north  and  south  are    land,  vol.  3,  p.  590.) 

maitiiig  similar  exertions.  Among  late  Excise  may  be  said  to  be  an  inland 
excavations  of  great  interest  are  those  on  duty,  or  impost,  laid  on  commodities  con- 
tho  estate  of  the  prince  of"  Canino,  where  sumed,  or  on  t]io  retail,  which  is  the  last 
Etruscan  vases  were  found,  in  J830,  ap-  stage  before  consumption,  as  an  excise  on 
parently  of  very  remote  antiquity.  (See  coffee,  soap  and  candles,  which  a  man 
Etruria.]  Very  recently,  excavations  have  conaunieB  m  his  family.  Many  articles, 
been  made  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  however,are  excised  at  themanufactories. 
Pffistum,  wiiich  have  led  to  the  discovery  As,  however,  in  few  countries  the  defini- 
of  a  vast  temple,  with  sculptures  of  the  tiocs  of  crcise,  imposl,  custom,  &c.,  are 
greatest  interest.  They  are  particularly  scientifically  settled,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
desciibed  in  the  Paris  /oiinuiZ  des  Dibats,  ble  to  give  a  satisfactory  exjilanation  of 
of  July  5, 1830,  eicise  apphcabte  to  all  countnes.     Excise 

EscELhEscT ;  a  title  firtt  ^ven  to  the  is  either  general,  extending  to  all  com- 
Lombard  kings|  and  afterwards  assumed  moditieB,or  particular,  levied  only  on  cer- 
by  several  emperors  of  the  West ;  for  in-  tain  articles  of  consumption.  The  latter 
stahce,  Chatlemaaie,  Cojwad  I,  Frederic  sort  was  introduced  into  Saxony,  at  the 
1,  &c.  It  was  aSenvards  trensferted  to  diet  of  I^ipsic,  as  early  as  1438,  and  ex- 
the  inferior  princes,  especially  in  Italy,  tended  in  1440,  at  the  diet  of  Grimma ; 
until  they  also  gave  it  up,  after  pope  L'r-  but  a  perfect  system  of  general  excise  was 
ban  VIII,  in  16S1,  had  bestowed  the  title  first  devised  in  Fraice,  and  thence  intro- 
of  emMM)M:eonthe  cM^inals.  The  princes  duced  into  Holland,  soon  after  it  had  as- 
now  assumed  that  of  higlatess ;  the  more  sumed  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
readily  because  some  ambassadors  of  the  into  the  slate  of  Brandenburg,  under  the 
first  rank,  at  Rome,  had  already  adopted  reign  of  the  elector  Frederic  William  the 
the  title.  Since  that  time,  the  title  of  Great;  and  into  Saxony  in  the  beginning 
exceHauy  has,  by  general  use,  become  a  of  the  18th  century.  (See  Cttntumptwn, 
title  of  office  or  service,  in  no  case  hered-  IKreet  Taxes,  Taxes,  &c.) 
itary,  or  transferable  frsm  one  member  of  Excommunication  ;  the  exclusion  of  a 
a  femily  to  another,  but  always  belonging  person  fi-om  a  society,  tlie  depriving  him 
to  the  office,  and  only  borne,  on  die  Euro-  of  its  fellowship ;  more  parucularly,  the 
pean  continent,  by  ministers  in  actual  ser-  exclusion  of  a  Christian  ftom  the  church. 
vice,  by  the  highest  court  and  military  Some  kind  of  excommunication  has  ex- 
dignitaries,  and  by  ambas^ors  and  plen-  isted  wherever  societies  have  existed — 
(potentiaries.  Foreign  ministers  are  ad-  secular,  spiritual,  literary,  &c.  The  Jews 
dressed  by  the  title  of  your  excdlency,  by  practised  excommunication,  viz.,  an  exclu- 
vvay  of  courtesy,  even  if  they  have  no  sion  from  communion  in  the  benefits  of 
rank  which  entitles  them  to  this  distinc-  religious  worsliip  with  the  people.  In  the 
tion ;  but  charges  (Paffaires  never  receive  early  Christian  church,  excommunication 
this  title.  Governors  of  English  colo-  was  exercised  by  the  whole  commijnity, 
nies  are  also  called  excdktuy.  In  the  U.  and  the  power  of  expelling  unworthy 
Slates,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  is  members  must  have  been  highly  necea- 
flie  only  one  who  has  the  title  of  a^cel'  sary  in  so  deUcate  a  situation  as  that  in 
Imcy  by  a  constitutional  provision.  The  which  tlie  first  Christians  were  placed. 
president  of  the  U,  States  is  sometimes  By  degrees,  the  right  of  excommunication 
spoken  of  in  foreign  papers  as  his  exctl-  became  confined  to  the  bishops ;  and, 
Uiuy&epresidenL  We  have  seen  Ihal  the  botii  in  the  Greek  and  Boinan  Catholic 
title  was  at  first  given  to  emperors ;  aipres-  churches,  the  subject  of  excommunication 
cut,  the  lower  classes  in  Italy  call  every  became  more  and  more  distinctly  settled 
foreigner,  with  a  whole  coat,  eccdlf-fo^.  by  treatises  and  decrees.  A  peison  ex- 
ExciPTioN,  Laws  of.  (See  Laws  of  communicated  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Exception.)  cliurch  is  put  out  of  the  communion  of 

ExcHEqUEa;  an  ancient  court  of  rec-  the  faithful;  viz.,  he  cannot  hear  mass, 
ord,  established  by  William  the  Conquer-  partake  in  the  Lord's  supper,  nor  attend 
or,  and  intended  principally  to  order  the  public  pray^ers,  &c.;  no  person  is  allowed 
«  of  the  crawn,  and  to  recover  the    to  have   any   communication   with  hun 
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sacraoietitE  and  from  eccleEiastical  of- 
,  oay  allow  such  com-  fices. 
in;  asFranoisI  of  Francealwa^  Escommunicalicni  cannot  be  said  to 
transacted  business  with  the  excommum-  have  been  abolished  by  the  reformation. 
cated  Henry  VIII  of  England)  Since  Luther  says,  for  in^ance,  tliat  a  persui 
the  dme  of  pope  Gregory  IX,  there  have  not  receiving  die  Lord's  supper  during  a 
been  two  kinds  of  excommunication  in  whole  year,  should  be  s^«rated  irom  the 
the  Roman  church — the  greater  and  the  faithful;  nothing,  however,  of  tlie  seven- 
less.  The  former  excludes  the  person  ty  of  the  greater  excommunication,  and 
from  all  communion  with  the  faichflil,  and  the  anathema,  is  retinned.  In  the  states 
fivm  the  privilege  of  ChriBtian  burial,  of  Germany,  however,  excommunication 
Subjects  were  aMolved  from  alle^ance  to  is  no  where  practised  at  the  present 
tiieir  sovereign,  who  lay  under  the  greater  time  among  Protestanls.  It  would  be 
excommunication,  nay,  were  foriiidden  la  thought  an  undue  exercise  of  power  by 
obey  him.  But,  in  more  modem  times,  the  clergy,  especially  aa  the  Protestant 
many  Cathohc  ecclesiastical  writers  have  sovereigns  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
maintmned  that,  as  an  excommunicated  head  of  the  church  in  their  respective 
privatepersonisuotprohibitedbycivilgov-  countries,  and  would  con^der  the  puniah- 
emments  from  managing  his  wurldly  at^.  ment  of  dieir  subjects  by  the  clergy  luider 
feirs,  so  the  excommunication  of  a  prince  them  as  an  infringement  of  their  preroga- 
cughtnot  to  have  any  influence  on  matters  tives.  In  the  church  of  England,  both 
of  political  administration.  (See,  for  in-  the  less  and  the  greater  excommunication 
stance,  the  abb6  Fleury's  Discours  sw  exist.  The  less  excludes  the  party  from 
f  iEstoire  eccUsiaslique,  depuu  P-Sn  600  participation  in  the  sacraments,  the  greater 
jutqa'h  tAn,  1200.)  B^des,  the  spirit  of  from  the  company  of  all  Christians.  The 
the  age  is  such  as  not  to  allow  an  escom-  sentence  is  attended  also  with  the  loss  of 
munication  to  have  tiie  same  inSueuce  on  many  civil  rights.  In  the  United  States, 
the  relations  between  princes  and  people  immoral  conduct  among  the  members  of 
as  in  the  middle  ages.  At  that  time,  the  Protestant  sects  may  produce  exclusion 
pope  excommunicated  even  whole  cities,  from  church  privileges ;  but  this  excom- 
provinces  and  countries.  Anexcoramuni-  muuication  is  notconadered  as  affecting 
tation  was  the  heaviest  visitation  which  a  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  individual, 
country  couid  suffer.  All  religious  ser-  The  Catholics  use  the  phrase /iJmindf- 
vices  ceased ;  there  was  no  regular  burial,  itig  an  excommimication,  to  signify  the  sol- 
BO  ringing  of  the  bells,  &c  Relics  and  cmn  pronouncing  of  an  excommunication 
crucifixes,  and  all  other  things  which  had  after  several  admonitions.  The  ceremo- 
been  full  of  reUgious  comibrt  to  the  believ-  nies  attending  such  fulmination  are  terri- 
er, lost  their  spiritual  power.  Gregory  V  ble,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
mSi  pronounced  such  an  excommunlca-  before  the  11th  century.  The  excommu- 
tion  against  France  in  998,  because  king  nication  pronounced  in  this  way  is  gener- 
fiobert  would  not  separate  himself  from  ally  called  anaUama.  (q.  v.) 
his  lawful  wife  Bertha,  who  was  related  Execotion,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ 
to  him  in  the  fourth  degree.  Robert  was  grounded  on  a  judgment  of  tlie  court,  by 
ax  last  obliged  to  yield.  Still  more  im-  which  die  executkon  is  issued,  and  is 
portant  was  the  excommunication  Issued  granted  for  the  purpose  of  canyiiig  the 
asamst  England  by  Innocent  III,  because  judgment  into  eSect,  being  an  order  in 
king  John  refused  the  payment  of  the  the  name  of  the  supreme  power  of  thii 
tribute  called  Peter-pence,  and  the  ac-  Male,  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov 
icnowledgment  of  a  right  in  the  pope  to  emment,  attested  by  the  court,  to  the 
confer  the  investiture  of  the  English  bish-  sheriff  marehal,  or  other  officer,  to  whom 
oprics.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  it  is  directed,  to  cause  the  judgment  of  the 
received  beck  his  Itingdom  as  a  papal  fief,  court  to  be  executed ;  as  lliat  a  debt  shall 
No  country,  however,  has  suffered  more  be  levied  against  one  party  in  favor  of 
from  excommunications  or  interdicts,  as  another;  or  that  a  punishment  shall  be 
these  general  excommunicafions  of  a  whole  inflicted,  which  has  Deen  awarded  after 
country  are  called,  than  Germany.  Many  due  trial  and  conviction  of  tiie  accused, 
uf  the  emperors  were  excommunicated,  Execution  is  granted  by  a  court  only 
and  many  revolutions  produced  in  conse-  upon  the  judgments  ^ven  by  the  same 
quence.  The  latest  excommunication  of  court,  not  upon  those  pronounced  Isy 
a  sovereign  was  that  of  Napoleon,  bvPlus  another;  for  where  satisfaction  of  a  judg- 
VII,  in  1809.  The  lesser  excommunlca-  ment  given  by  one  court  is  sought  m 
tion  has  two  effects,  viz.,  exclusion  from  another,  a  trial  must  be  had  in  such  other, 
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and  a  new  judgment  there  giveo,  on  pose,  but  set  off  on  an  appraisttnenl  lo 
which  execution  issues.  Executions  are  the  creditor  Some  states  htretcfore 
of  various  descriptions,  according  to  the  enacted  stop  (ohm,  aa  tliey  mere  called, 
kind  of  satisfaction  ordered,  aa  a  capias  providing  tliat  tht,  goods  of  the  delMor, 
ad  sa^Jadendwn,  or  an  arrest  for  giving  instead  ot  being  sold  at  auction  for  money, 
eatis&ctioD,  by  which  the  sheriff,  &C.,  is  should,  as  in  the  case  of  lands,  be  ap- 
ordered  to  arrest  and  imprisou  the  party  praised,  and,  if  the  creditor  would  uol 
against  which  it  is  issued,  ilntil  he  satisfies  take  the  goods,  either  at  the  apprtusenient 
a  certain  debt  declared  by  the  judgment  or  at  some  other  rate  specified  by  the  law, 
10  be  due,  or  is  otherwise  discharged  by  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  his  execution 
order  of  low;  a.  JUri  facias,  by  which  it  should  be  delayed  for  a  certain  time,  on 
is  ordered  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  he  the  debtor's  giving  security,  or  complying 
made  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  with  theotherconditioiisin  suchcase  pro- 
party  against  which  the  execution  is  issu-  videdby  tlielaws.  This  was,  in  substance, 
ed,  for  tiie  satisfaction  of  the  same ;  a  extending  to  a  levy  on  goods  the  sanie 
kvari/aciaB,  by  which  the  officer  is  order-  principle  which  had  prevailed,  and  still 
ed  to  cause  satislkction  of  the  judgment  prevails,  in  many  states,  in  respect  to  lands, 
by  a  levy  on  the  goods  or  lands  of  the  'Esecction.  [See  Death,  Puniahmejit  of.) 
debtor ;  an  de^,  b^  which  the  judgment  Eiecdtor,  in  law,  is  one  appointed  by 
is  ordered  to  be  satisiied  by  setting  off  all  a  man's  lust  will,  to  carry  its  provisions 
the  goods  andhalfthe lands  of  ihedebtor,  into  execution  after  the  testator's  death, 
by  appraisement,  to  the  creditor,  in  satis-  The  testator  may,  by  the  English  law, 
faction  of  his  debt,  whereas,  by  the  kvart  as  adopted  in  many  of  the  U.  States,  ap- 
Jadfla,  the  goods  of  the  debtor  are  sold  point  any  person  of  sound  mind  and  dis- 
by  the  oHicer,  and  the  proceeds  in  money  cretion,  though  under  some  legal  dJMibili- 
are  paid  over  to  the  creditor;  and  the  ties,as  to  contraclingand  transacttngbusi- 
atatute  merchant  or  »la^^  in  England,  ness  in  general,  sucl)  as  a  married  woman, 
wheicl^  execution  issues  upon  an  ae-  or  a  minor.  In  some  of  the  slates,  how- 
knowledgmentby  the  debtor,  with  certwn  ever,  the  appointment  is  limited  to  pei-sons 
forms,  before  some  magistrate,  and  a  of  the  age  of  21.  The  duties  of  esecu- 
record  thereof  that  he  is  indebted  In  a  tors,  and  those  of  administrators  (q.  v.), 
certain  amount  to  Ilie  creditor ;  this  is,  in  are,  in  general,  the  same,  the  difference  ot 
&ct,  obtaining  a  judgment  for  the  debt  tiie  two  depending  mostly  on  tlie  mode  of 
before  it  is  due,  so  that,  on  its  becoming  appointment,  the  executor  being  nomina- 
due,  execution  issues  immediately  without  ted  by  the  testator,  the  administrator  be- 
Irial.  The  order  issuing  to  an  officer  to  ing  appointed  by  the,  judge  of  probate; 
execute  a  judgment  given  on  an  indict-  and  often  an  adtninistrator  is  appointed 
ment,  varies  according  lo  the  penally  in-  to  administer  upon  an  estate  under  a  will, 
dieted  by  the  law  for  the  crime  or  delin-  as  where  the  testator  does  not  name  an 

Suency  of  which  the  pany  is  convicted,  "executor  or  where  the  executor  named 
n  the  U.  States,  the  same  execution  is  declines,  or  where  the  executor  or  adm  in- 
tisually  issued  in  &vorofcreditors,againEt  istrator  first  assuming  the  trust  has  died, 
the  lands,  goods  and  effects  of  debiore,  or  is  discbai^ed  by  the  court,  where  ad- 
and  also  against  ihek  bodies,  it  being  or-  ministration  on  tlie  estate  has  oiir«  been 
dered,  that  the  officer  should  seize  and  sell  granted  and  commenced,  and,  before  it  ia 
the  gooda  of  the  debtor  for  money  lo  sat-  completed,  a  new  appointment  is  neces-  ■ 
isfy  tlie  judgment,  or  seize  and  sell,  in  sary,  the  person  so  appointed  is  calkd  an 
some  states,  or  set  off  at  an  appraised  administraior  de  homa  turn,  "with  the  will 
value  in  others,  lands  of  the  debtor,  to  the  annexed,"  if  there  be  a  wilL  The  ad- 
amount  of  the  judgment,  and,  for  want  of  ministrator,  with  the  wdl  annexed,  as- 
rds,  or  of  goods  and  lends,  to  imjirison  sumes  the  duties  that  would  have  bclong- 
debtor  until  he  shall  satisfy  the  debt,  or  ed  totiie  executor,  if  one  had  i>een  ap- 
be  otherwise  discharged  by  order  of  law,  pointed,  or  if  the  one  appointed  had 
so  that  the  same  execution  includes  tlie  ea-  acted,  or  had  continued  to  act.  Though  a 
pias  ad  sati^aderubim  and  Uvari  fadaa.  testator  is  at  lilierty  to  appomt  any  person 
Many  of  the  states  make  a  distinction  be-  to  be  bis  executor,  with  some  lew  excep- 
tweenasatistactiontromtliegoodsand  the  tions,  the  judge  of  probate  is  restricleil, 
lands  of  the  debtor,  by  ordering  his  goods  both  in  England  and  the  U.  Slates,  in  tlie 
to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  tlie  proceeds  to  appointment  of  an  administrator,  whether 
be  paid  over  to  the  creditor;  but  if  the  sa-  it  be  the  one  on  an  estate  of  a  person  dying 
tisfiiciion  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  lands  of  intestate,  or  "with  the  will  annexed,"  and 
the  debtor,  tiiey  are  not  sold  for  ttiis  pur-  whether  it  be  the  one  oii^ally  appoint- 
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ed,  or  the  one  appointed  de   imm   non;  interpretation    of  tlie    Scriptures.      The 

for  the  widow  and  nearest  of  kin  to  the  ecience     which   lays    down    the   prinoi- 

testator  have  a  right  to  the  ap(jointnie.nt,  pies  of  the  art  of  sacred   interpretarion, 

unless  they  are  under  some  legal  diaabi-  may    be   called    exegetics;    though    it  ia 

!ity.     The  statutes  more   generally  pro-  also  designated  by  another  name— ferme- 

ride,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  of  the  age  nevHa.     As  the  sacred  books  viere  com- 

of  twenty-one  shall  have  the  adaiinistca-  posed   by  authora  of  a  distant   age  and 

tion,   ei^er  jointly   with  the   widow,    if  country,    and    in    foreign    languages,    it 

there  be  one,  or  on  her  declining,  or  on  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  understand 

there  being  some  legal  ol>jection  to   her  them,  it  is  necessary  to   have  not  only 

appointmenL     By  other  statuteB  on  this  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  languages, 

Buhgect,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  but   also  a  mass   of  historical,  geogia- 

judge  of  probate,  of  the  oiiihan's  court,  or  phical  and  antiquarian  knowledge;  and 

«f  the  maristrate,  wlioever  he  be,  having  as  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine 

this   junsdiccion,   to  appoint    either   the  must  be   drawn  from  the   Scriptures,  it 

widow  orihe  next  of  kin.    The  principal  folioivs  that  the  whole  study  of  Iheolo- 

creditors  of  the   deceased  are    next    en-  gy   must  pi-oceed  from   exegesis.      The 

tided  to  this  appointment.     But  a  hberal  most  celebrated  exegetic  authors  among 

discretion  is  generally  vested  in  the  mag-  the  church  fethers  were  Origen,  Chiysos- 

i^rate  as  to  mis  appointment    The  same  torn,  Theodoret,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and 

judgewho  appoints  the  adhiinietrator  has  Jerome.  -  In  the  middle  ages,  when  peo- 

ihe  power  of  revoking  the  appointment,  pie  confined  themselves  almost  cxclusive- 

......  j            .       „  .     . 


n  tort,  that  is,  an  ex-  ly  to  the  Vvlgate,  or  Latin  translation, 
ecutor  of  his  own  wrong,  is  one  who  which  was  in  common  use,  and  most  of 
meddles  with  the  administration  of  the  the  theologians  were  ignorant  of  the  Ian- 
goods  of  a  person  deceased,  without  any  guages,  exegesis  was  very  much  neglect- 
authority  so  to  do,  and  he  is  accordingly  ed.  Birt  the  study  was  revived  by  t! 
1.1    ._  ^1 — !_i..iT.i ._..  -ff  ^_  refor     "'  .  ..    ^    . 


answerable  to  the  rightful  executor,  or  ad-  reformation,  and  the  last  eenmry  si  .     _  .. 

ministrator,   when  one  is  appointed.     It  multitude  of  eminent  exegesists,  particu- 

is  the  duty  ofan  executor,  or  administrator,  larly  in  the  Protestant  church,  and  espe- 

efter  the  will  is  proved,  if  the  ^tate  is  to  cially  in  Germany. 

be  administered  under  a  will,  to  give  ExEqniES  (funeral  rites).  In  the  Cath- 
notice  of  his  appointment,  make  an  in-  olie  church,  this  ceremony  does  not  in- 
venloiy  of  the  estate,  and  return  it  to  the  volve  the  idea  of  interment  so  much  as  of 
probate  office  or  court ;  to  take  care  of  the  solemn  masses,  which  are  read  (generally 
personal  property  of  the  deceased,  and  see  for  several  weeks)  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
that  it  is  not  wasted;  to  collect  the  debts  ceased.  In  the  exequies  of  personages 
due  to  the  estate,  and,  finally,  to  distribute  of  high  rank,  and  esjiecially  of  princes, 
the  etfecls  or  their  proceeds  among  the  funereal  monuments  are  erected,  a  sol- 
creditors,  until  their  demands  are  paid,  and  emn  piece  of  muac  executed  (see  Be- 
then  among  the  heirs  and  legatees,  ac-  guiem),  the  /ihurch  is  hung  with  black, 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  will  of  the  and  other  ceremonies  of  a  similar  nature, 
deceased,  or  according  to  the  dispositions  are  performed, 
of  the  law,  in  case  of  its  being  the  estate  Exercise.  (See  Gymnaslica.) 
of  a  pereon  d^ng  intestate,  or  what  is  Exetek  (Indian  name  Suiamacot);  a 
called,  in  the  civil  law,  an  estate  ab  iiites-  post-town  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Rock- 
tato.  In  collecting  the  effects  and  debts,  ingham  county,  14  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  of 
and  so  in  investing  the  proceeds  j>ending  Portsmouth,  15  N.  N.  W.  of  Newbuiyport, 
the  administration,  the  executor,  or  ad-  18  N.  N.  E.  of  Haverhill,  40  S.  E.  by  E. 
ministrator,  for  the  most  part,  acts  accord-  of  Concord,  47  N.  by'E.  of  Boston ;  pop- 
ing to  his  own  discretion ;  but  in  making  ulation  in  1820,  2114.  It  is  pleasantly 
adisU-ibution  of  thetn  among  the  heirs  or  Mtuated  at  the  head  of  tide-water  and  of 
legatees,  he  ia  particularly  directed  by  the  navigation,  on  Exeter  river,  and  is  one  of 
judge  of  probate.  In  the  former  case,  tlie  most  considerable  towns  in  the  state, 
he  accordingly  acts  at  his  peril,  and  is  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government, 
liable,  as  are  also  his  sureties,  for  his  It  contains  a  court-house,  aJEul,  2  banks, 
managing  the  estate  wth  proper  discre-  an  academy,  3  printing-offices,  and  3 
tion ;  hut  in  distrihutiug  the  effects  and  houses  of  public  worship,  2  for  Congre- 
proceeds,  he  acts  under  a  judicial  decree,  gationalists  and  1  for  Baptists.  It  is  &- 
and  so  is  secure  from  any  personal  lia-  vorablysituated  foramanufacturingtown, 
bility.  and  contains  several  maouftictories,  and 
Exegesis  (from  the  Greek  i'Itj'^oiO;  the  many    ^■aluab^e   mills.      Phillips  Exeter 
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academy,  in  this  town,  was  founded  by  was  called  exorcUm.     There  were  even 

tbe  honorable  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  in  cert^  men  who  made  this  a  regular  pni- 

1781.    It  is  one  of  Ihe  oldest,  best  en-  fesaon,  and  were  called  exordstn.    In  the 

dowed,  and  most  respectable  insUmtions  3d  century,  an  idea  began  to  prevail  that 

of  the  kindin  Ihe  United  States,    it  has  a  heathens  and  heretics  were  possessed  by 

principal,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  demons,  and  hence  exorcism  was  joined 

natural  philosophy,  and  a  professor  of  Ian-  with  the  act  of  baptism.     St.  Augustine's 

giiages,  about  80  stuiients,   a  library  of  doctrine    of    ori^nal    sin    having    been 

about  700  volumes,  and  a  handsome  phi-  adopted  by  the  church  in  the  5th  centuiy, 

loeophical  apparatus.  this  ceremnuy  was  used  in  the  baptism 

EsHAUSTioN.     The  ancient  geometers  of  tnfenls.    £uther  allowed  the  custom  to 

were  entirely  unacquainted  with  tlie  facil-  be  retained ;  the  Calvinisnc  church  oariy 

ities  of  the  higher  analysis.    The  process  discarded  it ;  man;  of  the  Lutheran  cler- 

which  they  v^ed  instead  of  it,  in  the  com-  gy,  even  in  the  16th  century,  also  disap- 

parisou  of  curvilinear  figures,  curved  sur-  proved  of  it.    It  con^nued,  liowever,  m 

mces   and    round  bodies,   consisted    in  the  Lutheran  church  till  modem  times, 

brining  the  magnitudes  into  relation  witb  although  explained,  1^  saying  that  it  was 

others,  to  which,  it  is  true,  they  could  not  not  an  expulsion  of  Satan,  but  merely  an 

be  made  entirely  equal,  but  yet  so  nearly  acknowledgment  of  innate  depravity,  and 

equal  tlial  the  ditterence  is  smaller  than  of  the  necessity  of  redemption.    It  is  now 

any  assignable  quantity.    This  was  called  almost  universally  done  away  with  among 

the  proasa  of  exhaustmi.   f See  Maclauiin,  Protestants.     The  Catholic  church  has 

OiiFturtons,the  introduction  of  Ids  work.)  ordinary  exorcisms,  as  those  used  in  bap- 

Tbe  differentia]  calculusfumishes  a  much  tism  and  in  the  benedicdon  of  the  water, 

surer  and  speedier  method  for  attaining  and  extraordinary  ones,  those  which  are 

the  object.  used  to  deliver  possessed  persons,  to  abate 

Exhibition;  a  bene&clion  settled  for  storms,  to  kill  obnoxious  animals, as  Ihe 

the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  univei-Mties,  vermm  which   destroy   the  fruits  of  the 

that  are  not  on  the  foundation.  earth.     It  is  by  no  means,  however,  an 

Exile  ;  a  punishment  by  which  a  per-  idea  which  arose  in  the  Christian  church. 
Bon  is  compelled  to  leave  tbe  city,  prov-  AU  the  ancient  pagans  (and,  probably,  we 
ince,  or  even  the  country,  where  he  has  may  say  oU  pagmts)  acknowledged  the 
previously  resided.  It  amounts,  therefore,  efficacy  of  exorcism.  The  Jews  likewise 
to  a  civil  excommunication,  or  pohtical  did,  and  the  passages  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
proscription.  It  is  a  punishment  for  state  ment  are  known  to  every  one,  which  state, 
criminals.  The  ancient  republics  some-  that  Christ  drove  evil  spirits  out  of  pos- 
times  exiled  men  on  mere  suspicion  that  sessed  persons. 

they  might  become  dangerous  to  repuh-  Exorcist.    Themembersof  oneof  the 

lican  hberty  (by  the  ostracism).     In  this  lower  orders  of  Catholic  clergy  are  called 

case,  exile  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a  by  this  name.     (See  Dean.) 

measure  of  precaution.    Many  anlicipat-  Exoteric.     (See  Esoteric.) 

ed  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  and  went  Exotic  ;  an  appellation  for  the  produce 

into    voluntary  exile.     (See  Deporlaiion.  of  foreign  countries.     Exotic  plants  are 

For  Ba/n/lonian  ExSe,  see  Hebrews   and  such  as  belong  to  a  soil  and  climate  entire- 

Jems.)    It  does  not  often  happen,  at  pres-  ly  different  from  the  place  where  they  are 

ent,  that  real  ciimmals  are  exiled,  as  it  is  raised,  and  therefore  can  be  preserved  for 

felt  to  be  unjust  for  one  state  to  let  loose  the  most  part  only  in  green-houses.     Ex- 

offenders  upon    its    neighbors.       But   it-  olic  plants  of  the  hot  climates  are  veiyiiu- 

somelimes  happens,  in  tiie  V.  States,  that  merous,  and  require  the  umiost  attention 

persons  convicted  of  minor  offences  are  of  the  gardener.      Even  if  they  can  be 

pardoned,on  conditionof  leovingtliestate.  brought  to  blossom,  it  is  rai'e  that  they 

Some  time  Mnee,a  number  of  young  men  pi-oduce  fruit,  and  still  more  rare  that  the 

of  Wiirtemberg,  convicted    of   poiiticai  seeds  ripen.     It  is  only  by  care  and  ac- 

offences,  were  released,  on  promising  to  curate   observation   of  their   nature  and 

go  to  America.  wants,  tliat  some  of  them  can  he  acdi- 

Exorcism.     An  opinion  prevailed  in  m(Utd,or  made  to  floiuish  on  the  foreign 

the  ancient  church,  that  certain  peisons,  soil. 

tiiose  particularly  who  were  afflicted  with  Expamsio.v,  in  physics,  is  tbe  eniarge- 
certain  diseases,  especially  madness  and  ment  or  increase  in  the  bulk  of  bodies,  m 
epilepsy  (q,  v.),  were  possessed  by  evil  consequence  of  a  change  in  their  temper- 
spirits.  Oversuch  persons  forms  of  con-  ature.  (See  Caloric.)  This  is  one  of  the 
juration  were  pronounced,  and  tiiis   act  most   general  effects  of  heat,  being  coin- 
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moti  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whether  sohil 
or  fluid.  The  expansion  of  solid  bodies 
is  determined  by  Uie  pyrometer,  and  that 
of  fluids  by  the  thermometer  {see  these 
arlicles].  The  exjianaon  of  fluids  varies 
considerably ;  but,  in  general,  the  denser 
tlie  fluid,  ^e  less  the  expansion;  tlius 
water  expands  more  than  mercury,  and 
spirits  of  wine  more  tlian  water  ;  and, 
commonly,  the  greater  tlie  heat,  the  greater 
flie  expanaon ;  but  this  is  uot  universal, 
for  there  are  cases  hi  which  exjHinsion  is 
produced,  not  by  an  increase,  but  by  a 
diminution  of  temperature.  Water  fur- 
nishes us  vnth  the  most  remaricable  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  Its  maximum  of 
density  corresponds  mlh  42°.5  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer ;  when  cooled  dowu 
below  42°.5,  it  undet^es  an  expansion 
for  every  degree  of  temperature  which  it 
loses :  ajid  at  33°,  the  expansion  amoimts 
to  jss  of  the  whole  expansion  which 
water  undergoes  when  heated  from  49!'^ 
to  SIS'.  With  this  more  recent  experi- 
ments coincide  rery  nearly ;  for,  by  cool- 
ing 100,000  parts  in  bulk  of  water  from 
42°.5  to  33°,  they  were  converted  to 
100,031  parts.  The  expansion  of  water 
is  the  same  for  any  number  of  degrees 
above  or  below  the  maximum  of  density. 
Thus,  if  we  heat  water  10°  above  42°.5,  it 
occupies  precisely  the  same  bulk  as  it 
does  when  cooled  down  to  10  degrees  be- 
low 42°.5.  Therefore  the  density  of  wa- 
ter at  32°  and  at  53°  is  precisely  tlie  same. 
Dalton  cooled  water  to  tiie  temperature  of 
5°  without  freezing,  or  37°,5  below  the 
maximum  point  of  density ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  that  range,  its  bulk  pi'ecisely 
corresponded  with  the  bulk  of  water  the 
same  number  of  degrees  above  43°,5. 
The  proiiigious  force  with  which  water 
expands  in  the  act  of  freezing,  is  sho\vn 
by  glass  bottles  filled  with  water,  which 
are  commonly  broken  in  pieces  wlien  the 
water  freezes.  A  brass  globe,  wiiose  cav- 
ity is  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  burst 
by  filling  it  with  water  and  freezing  it; 
and  the  force  necessary  for  this  effect  is 
27,720  pounds  weight.  The  expansive 
force  of  freezing  water  may  be  exjilained 
by  supposing  it  the  consequence  of  a  ten- 
dency whidi  water,  in  consolidating,  is 
observed  lo  have  to  arrange  its  particles 
in  one  determinate  manner,  so  as  to  form 
prismatic  crystals,  crossing  each  other  at 
angles  of  60°  and  120°.  The  force  with 
which  ttiey  arrange  themselves  in  this 
manner  must  be  enormous,  since  it  ena- 
bles small  quantities  of  water  to  overcome 
so  great  mechanical  pressures.  This  ob- 
'    I  is  cotspicuously  illustrated  by 


observing  the  crystals  of  ice  on  a  piece  of 
water  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in 
frosty  weatiier ;  or  upon  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  window  of  a  room  without  a  fire,  at  the 
same  season.  Various  methods  have  been 
tried  to  osceriwn  the  specific  gravity  of  ice 
at  33°;  tliat  which  succeeded  best  was  to 
dilute  spirits  of  wine  with  water  till  a 
mass  of  solid  ice  put  into  it  remained  in 
any  part  of  the  liquid  without  either  sink- 
ing or  rising.  The  specific  gravity  of 
such  a  liquid  is  0.93,  which,  of  couise,  is 
the  siiecinc  gravity  of  ice,  supposing  the 
^cific  gravity  of  water  at  t>0°  to  be  1. 
This  is  an  expansion  much  greater  than 
water  experiences  even  when  heated  lo 
312°,  its  boiling  point.  We  see  from  this 
that  water,  when  converted  into  ice,  no 
longer  observes  that  equable  expansion 
measured  by  Dalton.  but  undergoes  a 
very  rapid  and  considerable  augmentation 
of  bulk. 

Ex  Parte  ;  a  term  used  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  when  a  commission  is  taken 
out  and  executed  by  one  side  or  party 
only,  upon  the  other  party's  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  join  therein. 

Expect,!  Tioif,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  the  value  of  any  prospect  of 
prize  or  property  depending  ujHin  tha 
happening  of  some  uncertain  event,  the 
value  of  which,  in  all  cases,  is  equal  to 
the  whole  sum  multiplied  by  the  proba- 
bility [fiat  the  event  on  winch  it  depends 
may  happen. 

E:^ctation,  in  the  doctrine  of  life 
annuities,  denotes  the  time  which  a  per- 
son of  a  given  ago  may  expect  to  live. 
Sim^ison's  table  of  the  expectation  of 
life,  in  London,  is  as  follows : — 
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From  this  table,  the  expectation  of  bfe,  are  fiislened  to  a  polo  over  the  chimney, 

nt  wiy  age,  ia  found,  on  mapection,  thua :  or  to  the  top  of  a  tree.     Prom  thia  wire, 

a  person  of  20  yeara  of  age  has  an  expee-  another  leads  into   a  chamher,  throngh 

talion   of  living  285  years ;   and  in  the  a  glass  tube,   covered  wiUi   sealing-wax, 

same  manner  may  be  found  the  expccta-  communieating,  in  the  chamber,  with  an 

'ion  at  any  other  age.  electrometer,  by  wliich  the  electricity  of 

ExPECTORABTa,   in  pharmacy  i   medi-  tho  air  may  be  daily  observed, 
cines  which  promote  expectoration.    Such         Explosion,  in  natural  philosophy;  a 

are    the   stimiilating    gums    and    resins,  sudden  and  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial 

squills,  &C.  or  other  elastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly 

Expectoration  ;  the  act  of  evacuating,  throws  off  any  obstacle  in  its  way.     Ex- 

orbrin^ngupphlegm,orothermatters,out  plosion  differs  from  expansion  in  this,— 

of  the  trachea  and  lu!igs,by  coughing,  &c,  that  iJje  latter  is  a  gradual  power,  act- 

ExpEniTiONs   TO    THE  NoRTH   PoLE.  ing   uniformly   for  some   time    whereas 

(See  AortA  Pole.)  the   farmer  is  inomentajy     The  expan 

EiPERiMEHTAt    Philosophy    is    that  sions   of  solid    substances    do    not    ter 

■which  deduces  the  laws   of  nature,  the  minate    in    violent     explosions     on    ac 

propeniesand  powers  ofbodies,  and  their  count  of  their  slowneM    and  the  small 

actions  upon  each  other,  from  sensible  ex-  space  through  which  the  expanding  sub 

periments  and  observations.   In  our  inqui-  stance  moves.    Thus  we  find  thai  though 

riea  into  nature,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  wedges    of  wood,    when    wetlel     «dl 

those  rules  and  maxims  which  are  found  cleave  solid  blocks  of  stone,  they  never 

genuine,  and  consonant  toajust  method  throw  them  10  anydistance,as  gunpowder 

of  physical  reasoning;    and  these  rales  does.    On  the  other  hand,itisseldom  thai 

are,  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  reckoned  four,  the  expansion  of  any  elastic  fluid  bursts 

viz.  1.  tnore  causes  of  natural  things  are  a  solid  substance,  without  throwing  the 

not  to  be  admitted  tlian  are  true,  and  suf-  fragments  of  it  to  a  considerable  distance, 

ficient  to  expltun  the  phenomena ;  for  na-  The  reasons  of  this  may  be  comprised  in 

ture  is  simple,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  these  particulars:  1,  The  immense  veloci- 

%  Therefore,  of  natural  effects  of  the  ty  vrilh  which  the  aiirial  fluids  expand, 

same  kind,  the  same  causes  are  to  be  as-  when  affected  by  a  considerable  degree  of 

signed,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done ;  as  of  res-  heat.    3,  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat, 

pnation   in   man  and  beasts,  of  the  de-  and  being  affected  by  it,  which  is  much 

scent  of  stones  in  Europe  and  America, .  superior  to  that  of  solid  sub^ances.  Thus 

of  light  in  a  culinary  fire  and  in  the  sun,  air,  healed  as  much  as  irou  when  brought 

and  of  the  reflection  of  light  in  the  eartli  to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four  dmea 

and  tlie  other  planets.    3.  The  qualities  its  bulk ;  but  Ihe  meta]  itself  will  not  be 

of  natural  bodies,   which  cannot  be  in-  expanded  Ihe  500th  pait  of  that  space, 

creased  or  diminished,  and  agree  to  all  Li  the  ease  of  gunpowder,  the  velocity 

bodies  on    which   experiments    can    be  with  which  the  &me  moves  is  calculated, 

made,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  die  quaUlies  by  Mr.  Robins,  to  be  no  less  than  7000 

of  all  bodies  whatever ;  thus,  becauae  ex-  feet  in  a  second,  or  little   less  than   70 

tension,  divisibility,  hardness,  impenetra-  miles  per-minute.     Hence  the  impulse  of 

bility,  mobility,  the  in«  imrtiiE,  and  gravity,  the  fluid  is  inconceivably  groal,  and  the 

are  found  in  all  bodies  under  our  inspec-  obstacles  on  which  it  strikes  Die  carried  off 

tion,  we  may  conclude  that  they  belong  with  vast  velocity,  though  much  less  dian 

to  all  bodies  whatever,  and  are  the  origi-  that  just  mentioned;  for  a  cannon-ball, 

nal   and   universal    properties    of  tliem.  with  the  greatest  charge  of  powder,  does 

4,  In  experimental  philosophy,   proposi-  not  move  at  a  greater  rate  than  2400  feet 

tions  collected  from  the  phenomena  by  persecond,orlillIe  more  than27 miles  per 

induction,  are  to   be   deemed    (nolwith-  minute.     The  velocity  of  the  bail  agwn  ia 

standing  contrary  hypotheses)  either  ex-  promoted  by  the  sudden  propagation  of 

actly,  or  very  nearly  true,  till  other  phe-  the  heat  through  the  whole  body  of  the 

nomena  occur,  by  which  they  may   be  mr,  as  soon  as  it  is  extricated  from  the 

rendered  more  accurate,  or  liable  to  ex-  materials    of  which   Ihe   gunpowder    is 

ception.    This  ought  to  be  done,  lest  ar-  made,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  strike  all  at 

Kumenis  of  induction  should  he  destroyed  once,  and  thus  greatly  to  augment   the 

by  hypotheses,  and  lo^cal  series  he  super-  movements  of  the  ball.     We  may  con- 

seded  by  conjectiu«8.  clude,upon  these  principles,  that  the  force 

ExpLoniTOR ;  a  contrivance,  invented  of  an  explosion  depends,  1,  on  the  qiian- 

hy  Beccaria,  conaisting  of  a  wire,  whose  tity  of  elastic  fluid  to  be  expended  ;  2.  on 

Lisuluted  ends,  provided  witii  knobs  of  tin,  the  velocity  it  acquires  by  a  certain  degree 
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of  heat ;    and,   3.  on  the   celerity   with  consequence  of  its  combinntion  with  oxy- 

whtch   the    degree   of   heat    atfects  the  gen  from  the  atmosphere.    It  is  soluble  in 

whole  of  the    expansile    fluid.      These  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.     It  unites 

three  take  place  in  the  greatest  perfection  with  alumine,  and,  if  boiled  with  neutnd 

where  tlie  eiecUic  fluid  is  concerned,  aa  salia  thereof,  precipitates  them.     Itprecip- 

m  lightning,  earthquake3  and  volcanoes,  italcs  with  strong  acids,  and  with  the  ox- 

(See  Steam^  ides  from  solutions  of  most  metallic  salts, 

EKFonE^T,  in  malhcmacics,  is  the  in-  especially  muriate  of  tin.     It  readily  unites 

dex  of  a  root  or  power.     For  instance,  if  with  alkalies,  and  forms  compounds  with 

a  quandtyismultipUedby  itself  any  Dum-  them,  wbicharesoluble  in  water.   No  part, 

ber  of  times,  instead  of  repealing  the  &c-  however,  of  this  subject,  has  been  hitlierto 

tor  BO  many  times,  we  place  over  it,  on  sufficiently  examined.     In  the  pr«>aration 

the  right,  a  figure  denoting  how  often  the  of  all  the  extracts,  the  London  Pharma- 

numher  or  magnitude  has  been  multiplied  copceia  requires  that  the  water  be  erapo- 

by  itself;  e.  g.  a^  irz  aaaa  :=:  a,  a,  a,a  rated,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  brrad, 

93—9x9X9  =  J29.  sliallow  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath. 

Ex   POST   FiCTO,  in  law ;   something  until  they  have   acquired  a  consistence 

done  after  another ;  thus  a  law  is  said  to  proper  for  making  pills ;  and,  towards  tlio 

bBtxpostfacli>,whea  it  is  enacted  to  pun-  ena  of  tlie  inspissation,  that  they  shoidd 

ish  an  ofience  committed  before  the  pass-  be  constantly  stirred  with  a  wooden  rod. 

ing  of  the  law — a  violation  of  the  plauieat  These  general  rules  require  mmute  atid 

principles  of  justice.  accurate   attention,  more   particularly   in 

EitFitEiJSED  Oils,  in  chemistry,  are  the  immediaieevaporation  of  thesolution, 
those  which  are  ohtruned  fi>Dm  bodies  whetiier  prepared  by  expression  or  de- 
only  by  pressing,  to  distinguish  them  trom  coction,  iu  tlie  manner,  as  well  as  the  de- 
animal  and  essential  oils,  which  last  are,  gree,  of  heat  by  which  it  is  performed, 
for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  distillation,  and  the  promotion  of  it  b^  chanmog  the 

Extension,  in  philosophy ;  one  of  the  surface   by   constant   stirring,   when  the 

common  and  essential  properties  of  body,  liquor  begins  to   thicken,   and  even  by 

or  that  by  which  it  possesses  or  takes  up  directing  a  strong  current  of  ah-  over  its 

some  part  of  universal  space.  surface,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done. 

ExTBACT  [extraclim).  1.  When  chem-  It  is  impossible  to  legulate  the  tempera- 
ista  use  this  term,  they  generally  mean  the  ture  if  a  naked  fii«  be  used ;  and,  to  pre- 
product  of  an  aqueous  decoction.  3.  In  vent  the  extract  from  burning,  tlie  use  of 
pharmacy,  it  includes  all  those  prepara-  a  water-bath  is,  therefore,  ateolutely  no- 
tions from  vegetables,  which  are  separat'  cessary. 
ed  by  the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and  Extractob,  I 
afterwards  obtained  ftom  such  solutions,  mcnt,  or  foi-cejis, 
in  a  sohd  state,  by  evaporation  of  tho  by  the  head. 

It  also  includes  those  sub-  Ektkidos  ;  the  outside  of  an  arch  of  a 

IS  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  bridge,  vault,  &c.   (See  ^rcMedure,  vol.  i, 

natural  juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  welt  as  page  336.) 

those  to  which  some  menstruum  is  added  ExTBAVASATiorf,    in    contusions,    and 

at  the   time  of  preparation.    Now,  such  other  accidents  of  the   cranium,  is  when 

soluble   matters  are  various,  and  mostly  one  or  more  of  the  blood-vessels  dlstrib- 

complicated,  so  that  chemical  accuracy  is  uted  on  tlie  rfuranurfer  ai*  broken,  where- 

not  to  be  looked  Ibr  in  the  application  of  by  there  is  such  a  dischai^  of  blood 

the  term.    Some  chemists,  however,  have  as  oppresses  the  brain,  frequently  brii^- 

aflixed  this  name  to  one  peculiar  modifi-  ing  on  violent  pains,  and  at  length  deaUi 

cation   of  vegetable   matter,  which   has  itself,  unless  tlie  patient  is  timely  relieved, 

been  called  txtractive,  or  exlmcf,  or  extract-  Ektbehities.     This  tenn  is  applied  to 

weprijiripU;  and,  as  this  forms  one  con-  the  liml>s,as  distinguishing  them  trom  the 

stituent  part  of   common  extracts,   and  otherdivlsionsoftiie  aniinal,the  headand 

possesses  certdn  characters,  it  mil    he  trunk.    The  extremities  are  four  in  num- 

proper  to  mention  such  of  them  aa  may  ber,divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower; 

influence    its    pharmaceutical    relations,  in  other  animals,  into  anterior  and  poste- 

The  extractive   principle    has    a   strong  nor.    Each  extremity  is  divided  mio  four 

taste,  differing  in  different  plants:  it  is  parts;   the   upper  Into  the  slioulder,  the 

soluble  iu  water,  and  its  solution  speedily  arm,  the   fore-arm,  and    the    hand  ;  the 

runs  into  a  state  ofputrefectiou,  by  which  lower  into  the  hip,  the  tliigh,  the  leg  und 

it  is  destroyed.     Repeated   evaporations  tlie  foot. 

and  solutions  render  it  at  kst  insoluble,  in  Exuviai,  among  naturalists,  denotes  tlie 
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tast-off  parts  or  coverings  of  animala,  as  started,  that  John  van  Eyck  was  hom 

the  skins  of  serpents,  caterpillars  and  oth-  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  than  the  date 

er  insects.  (1370)  assigned  to  Ms  birth  by  Saiidrart 

Er  ;  a  Scandinavian   word,  eignilying  For  these  portraits,  which,  as  well  as  the 

island,  and  contained  in  several  geograph-  whole  painting,   were   executed  between 

ical  words,  as  J^esey,  the  island  of  the  1430  and  1430,  represent  the  elder  brother 

Angles.  as  a  man,   perhaps  nbout  sixty — which 

Eyck,  Hubert  van,  a  Flemish   pointer,  agrees  with   the  account  of  his  bhlh— 

considered  as  the  founder  of  (he  Flemish  while  the  other,  John,  appears  as  a  man  of 

school,  was  bom  in  1366,  at  Maeseyk.   He  about  thirty,  which  could  not  have  been 

was  much  distinguished  by  his  paintings  the  case,  had  he  been  really  bom  as  early 

in  distemper ;  and,  after  the  introduction  as  1370.    At  the  brilliant  court  of  Philip, 

of  oil-painling  by  his  brother,  he  practised  the  brothers  had  the  best  opportunities  of 

in  ttiat  with  equal  success.    An  admirable  improving  their  taste    by   spectacles   of 

piece  of  lus,in  conjunction  with  his  broth-  splendor  of  all  kinds,  dresses,  jewels,  ftir 

er,repreBentingtheadorationoftbeLamb,  niture,  arms,   banquets,   &c,     John   par 

from  the  Apocalypse,  is  preserved  in  the  tioularly   availed   liunself  of  them  in  his 

museum  at  Paris.    It  contains  tliree  him-  works,  in   which  such  objects  are  repre- 

dred  and  thirty  figures,  painted  in  a  hard  sonted  with   remarkable    truth.      Huoert 

manner,  but  with  great  tmth  and  charac-  did  not  live   to  see  the   painting  above- 

ter.    He  died  in  1426.  mentioned  completed.    He  died  in  Ghent, 

ErcB,  John  van  (also  called  Jan  van  as  did  also  his  sister  Margaret.  John  fin- 
Briigge,  or  John  of  Bruges,  from  Bmges,  ished  (he  work,  and  returned  with  his 
the  ^ace  of  his  residence,  as  the  former  vrife  to  Bruges,  where  he  remained  till  his 
name  was  given  him  from  (he  place  of  death,  and  executed  several  excellent 
his  birth,  Maeseyk,  in  the  bishopric  of  pieces.  The  reputation  of  this  celebrated 
Liege),  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  whose  painter  became  very  great  even  during  big 
family  name  is  not  known,  and  was  born,  life  time,  by  his  great  share  in  (he  intro- 
according  to  some,  about  1370 ;  according  ductionof  oil-painting  {q.  v.);  the  oripnal 
to  others,  a(  the  close  of  the  14th  century ;  invention  of  which  baa  been  incoiTecily 
an  opinion  fevored  by  many  circumslan-  ascribed  to  him  by  many.  John  van  Eyck 
ces.  His  elder  brother,  Hubert  vim  Eyck  vras  also  of  great  service  to  the  art  by  his 
'bom  about  1366),  who  was  also  a  cele-  improvements  in  Unear  and  aerial  per- 
braEed  painter  in  his  time,  gave  him  hia  spective,  and  in  painting  upon  glass.  In 
first  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  regard  to  the  iiist,  we  will  only  remark, 
art.  The  talenUi  of  this  rare  genius  were  that  it  vras  a  general  custom,  before  hia 
so  rapidly  and  vigorously  developed,  (hat  time,  to  have  for  the  back  ground  of  the 
he  Boon  surpassed  his  brother,  and  became  picture  a  flat  gold  ground,  from  which  the 
the  admiration  of  his  own  and  succpeding  figures  stood  out  without  perspective,  as 
limes.  Of  the  history  ofthese  brothers  we  may  still  be  seen  in  numberless  works  of 
know  the  followmg  circumstances.  They  earlier  date.  Van  Eyck  himself  followed 
resided  at  Bruges,  then  much  frequented  this  practice  in  his  earlier  etforts,  but,  aa 
by  tiie  nobles  and  the  wealthy  on  account  he  made  further  advances  in  his  art,  con- 
of  its  flourishing  commerce.  About  1420,  ceived  the  idea,  towards  which  there  had 
or  soon  after,  they  went  to  Ghent,  for  a  been  hitherto  only  some  distant  advances, 
considerable  time,  to  execute  together  a  of  giving  a  more  natural  grouping  and 
veiT  large  work,  which  Philip  tlie  Good,  perspecnve  to  his  figures  by  a  natural 
of  Burgimdy,  who  succeeded  to  the  gov-  back  ground.*  In  this  he  succeeded  so 
emment  in  1419,  Imd  engaged  them  to  eminently,  as  many  of  his  still  remaining 
do.  This  is  the  celebrated  Adoration  of  works  prove,  that  he  may  be  called  in  this 
the  Lamb,  now  in  the  museum  at  Paris ;  respect  the  fether  of  modem  painting, 
a  painting  which,  in  its  different  parts,  since  he  gave  (he  art  a  new  lum  and  im- 
con(£unsover  three  hundred  figures,  and  pulse,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high 
is  a  masterpiece,  Itis  painted  on  wood  degreeofhnprovement  which  it  has  since 
vrith  side  pannols,  which  contain  the  por-  attmned  in  me  brightest  era  of  the  great 
trdta  of  the  two  artists  and  of  their  sister  masters  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Neth- 
fllargaret,  likewise  a  pwnter,  or,  as  some  crianda  and  in  Italy.  In  tlie  art  of  paint- 
think,  of  tiie  wife  of  John  van  Eyck.  Of  ing  on  glass,  he  is  considered  as  tlieau- 
these  paiinels,  one  is  at  Berlin  in  the  col-  ...  •  u  v-  c-  .i  ii  p 
iBclion  of  Mr.  Solly,  boushi  by  the  Ppiis-  ,,,iV5gS™dT"SSd't  it"  JSI 

eian  government.     This  affords  the  prin-  apeciive  instead  of  the  golil  ground,  hai  nnl  lo 

cipal  argument    for  the    opinion    lately  such  perfectloti  as  he. 
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'tor  •)f  the  mode  of  ptunting  on  whole  nearly  spherical,  and  would  be  exactly  bo, 
pane^  with  colors  delicately  blended,  and  were  not  the  fore  part  u  little  more  convex 
yet  60  firmly  fixed,  that  obliteration  was  than  the  remainder  ;  the  parts  BFB, 
iinposaible — an  object  before  attained  only  BAB,  are,  in  reality,  segmenta  of  agreat- 
by  joining  together  (in  Mosaic)  several  er  aiid  less  sphere.  The  humors  of  the 
small  panes  of  different  colors.  The  in-  eye  are  contained  in  a  firm  coat  B  F,  B  A, 
fluenceof  John  vanEyck,bothasanartist  called  the  solerolxca;  the  more  convenor 
and  as  an  inventor,  or  ratiier  improver  of  protuberant  partof  which,  B  A  B,  is  trans- 
several  branches  of  the  art,  was  therefore  parent,  and,  from  its  conastcncy  and  hor- 
Tery  great.  The  school  of  which  he  was,  ny  appearance,  it  is  called  the  cornea. 
in  some  measure,  the  founder,  doea  not  This  coat  is  represented  by  the  space 
yield  in  celebrity  to  the  best  contemporary ,  which  is  contained  between  the  two  este- 
or  succeeding  artists,  although  ii  must  be  rior  circles.  Contiguous  to  the  sclerotica 
allowed  lo  be  often  defective  in  the  rep-  is  a  second  coat,  of  a  softer  substance, 
reseniation  of  the  extremities  of  tlie  hu-  called  the  chortndea  ;  tliis  coat  is  repre- 
man  body — a  fault  occasioned  by  thai  scnted  by  the  next  white  siiace,  and  ex- 
excessive  delicacy,  which  prevented  the  tends  along  tlie  back  part  of  the  scleroti- 
Btudy  of  naked  forms,  and  of  anatomy  in  ca  to  the  cornea.  From  the  junction  of 
general.  On  the  other  hand — the  faces,  the  choroides  and  cornea  arises  the  uvea, 
dresses,  grouping,  distribution  of  light  and  B  a,  B  a,  a  flat,  opaque  membrane,  ui  the 
shade,  are  always  superior,  and  the  color-  forepart  of  which,  and  nearly  in  its  centre, 
ing  brilliant  and  splendid,  in  the  works  of  is  a  circular  aperture  called  the  pvpU. 
this  painter  and  most  of  his  scholars.  The  pupil  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or 
Many  of  his  p^tings  are  still  preserved  contracted  with  great  readiness;  by  which 
either  in  churches  and  museums,  or  in  means,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rays 
private  collections.  Among  his  scholars  may  be  admitted  into  the  eye,  as  the  cir- 
are  reckoned,  be^des  the  nearly  contempo-  cumslances  of  vision  require.  In  weak 
rary  Antonello  of  Messina,  Roger  van  hghl,  too  few  rays  might  render  objects 
Brugge,  Hans  Hemling  and  others,  also  indistinct;  and  in  a  strong  h^bc,  too  many 
the  later  masters,  Albert  Dtiter,  Luke  of  might  injure  the  organ.  Whilst  the  pupil 
Leyden,  Hans  Holbein,  Luke  Kranach,  is  thus  enlarged  or  contracted,  its  figure 
&c.  V.  Waagen  has  investigated  with  remains  unaltered.  This  remarkable  e^ 
care  the  history  of  the  two  brothers  in  his  feet  is  iliought  to  be  produced  by  means 
work  entided  HtAert  and  John  van  Eyck  of  small  fibres,  wliich  arise  irom  the  outer 
(Breslau,  1892).  circumference  of  the  uvea,  and  tend  to- 

EfE ;  the  organ  of  sight,  consisting  of  wards  its  centre  ;  this  circumference  is 
several  pans,  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  also  supposed  to  be  muscular,  and  by  its 
to  answer  the  pur|>ose  of  distinct  vision  equal  action  upon  the  fibres,  on  each  side, 
when  placed  in  a  proper  situation  with  the  form  of  the  pupil  is  preserved,  whilst 
regard  to  light  and  shade.  The  eye,  its  diameter  is  enlarged  or  conu'acted. — 
though  properly  a  subject  of  anatomy,  is  At  tlie  back  part  of  the  eye,  a  litUe  nearer 
so  connected  witii  the  doctrine  of  vision,  to  the  nose  than  the  point  which  is  oppo- 
tliat  its  structure  must  first  be  understood  site  to  die  pupil,  enters  the  optic  nerve  V, 
before  any  advances  can  be  made  in  that  which  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  of 
theory ; and, assuch,itbecomesamatterof    the  choroides  hke  a  fine  net,  and  from 

Sihllosophical  inqutiy,andmusl  not,there-  ttiis  circumstance  is  called  the  retina, 
bre,  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  present  It  is  immersed  in  a  dark  mucus,  which 
'Vvot^,  although  our  limits  will  only  admit  adheres  to  the  choroides.  These  tluee 
of  a  brief  illustration  of  its  constniction  coats,  the  sclerotica,  the  choroides  and 
and  princi[)al  mode  of  operation.  Thean-  the  retina,  enter  the  socket  of  the  eye 
uexed  figure  at  the  same  place.    The  sclerotica  is  a 

^"~~  continuation  of  tlio  dura  maUr,  a  thick 

membrane  wliich  lies  immediately  imder 
the  skull.  The  choroides  is  a  couiinua- 
tion  of  the  pia  nuder,  a  fine,  thin  mem- 
brane which  adheres  closely  to  the  bnun. 
The  retina  proceeds  from  the  brain. — 
Withm  the  eye,  a  little  behind  the  pupil, 
is  a  soft,  trans^rent  substance,  E  D  E, 
nearly  of  the  form  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  the  anteiior  surfiice  of  wliich  is  less 
ciirvHil  tiiaii  the  jHisterior,  and  ro^uided  off 
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at  the  edges,  E,  E,  as  the  figure  repre-  of  tlie  ohject  PQE,  will  be  formed  there, 
sents.  This  humor,  which  is  nearly  of  The  impression  thus  made  is  conveyed 
the  consistency  of  a  hard  jelly,  decreasing  to  the  hrain  by  the  optic  nerve,  which 
gradually  in  density  from  the  centre  to  the  originates  there,  and  is  evidently  calcU' 
circumference,  is  called  the  eryitaltine  ku-  lat^  to  ansv/er  tfiis  purpose.  Here  it  will 
mer.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  muscle  be  observed,  that  «nce  Uie  axis  of  the  sev- 
called  the  ligamei^vm  iMiare,  which  takes  eral  .pencils  croEs  each  otiier  at  0,  the 
its  rise  from  the  junction  of  the  choroi-  focal  centre  of  the  eye,  ttie  image  upon 
dee  and  cornea,  and  is  a  little  convex  to-  the  retiua.  is  inverted  witb  respect  to  the 
wards  tlie  uvea,  Tho  cavity  of  the  eye,  object,  and  yet  it  ftimishes  the  mind  with 
between  Ebe  cornea  and  cryatallbe  hu-  the  idea  of  its  being  erecL  ThisisudifR- 
mor,  is  filled  with  transparent  fluid  hke  'calty  that  has  produced  considerable  di»- 
water,  called  the  aqueous  kumor.  The  cnsEdon  amongst  philosophers ;  and  the 
cavity  between  the  crystalline  humor  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  which  can 
the  back  part  of  the  eye,  is  also  filled  vrith  probably  be  mven  is,  that  experience  aione 
a  transparent  fluid,  rather  more  viscous  teaches  us  what  situation  of  an  external 
than  the  former,  called  the  vUnoua  humw.  object  corresponds  to  a  particular  impres- 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  vrith  great  ac-  sion  upon  the  retina.  Some  opticians, 
curacy,  the  refinctinc  powers  of  the  sev-  however,  are  unwilling  to  concede  this 
eral  humors;  the reirocting  powers  of  the  point,  and  contend  that  the  object  is  re- 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humors  are  nearly  fleeted  from  the  retina  to  another  sub- 
equal  to  that  of  water  ;  the  refiacting  stance,  on  which  they  are  ptunied,  and 
power  of  the  (ajstalline  humor  is  some-  thus  give  to  the  eye  exactly  the  construc- 
what  greater.  The  Burlaces  of  the  several  tion  of  a  Gregorian  telescope.  The  fol- 
humors  of  the  eye  are  so  situated  as  to  lowing  measure  of  [he  crystalline  and  cor- 
have  one  lino  perpendicular  to  them  aJL  nea,  were  taken  by  doctor  Gordon  and 
This  line,  A  D  F,  is  called  the  ims  of  the  doctor  Brewster,  from  the  eye  of  a  female 
eye,  or  optic  axis.  The  focal  centre  of  the  above  50  years  of  age,  a  few  hours  after 
eye  is  that  point  in  the  axis  at  which  the  death. 
image  upon  die  retina  and  the  object  sub-        Diameter  of  the  crysialline,  .  .  0.378 

teDd  equal  angles.    This  pomt  is  not  fer        Diameter  of  the  cornea, 0.40O 

distant  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the        Thickness  of  the  crvstalline, .  .  0.179 
crysialhne   lens,  though  its  situation  is       Thickness  of  the  cfinea,    .  .  .  0.042 

prrf)ably  subject  to  a  small  change,  as  the  -,  i.   ,         ^      -  ^  . 

Bgure  of  the  eye,  or  the  distance  of  the  Measures  of  the  refrocUve  powers  of  the 

object,  is  chanied^From  the  considers-  humors  of  the  same  eve  ._ 


n  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  we  may  indonrfReftriciicui. 

eaaly  now  understand  how  the  notices  of  Eefi^clive  (wwer  of  water,  .  .  ,  1.3358 

external  objects  are  conveyed  to  tlie  brmn.  Ditto,  of  aqueous  humor,  .  .  .  1.3366 

Let  Pan,  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  an  ob-  Ditto,  of  vitreous  humor,  .  .  .  1.3394 

ject,  towards  Ditto,  of  outer  coat  of  crystalline,  1.3767 

whicbcheax-                         --- — \  Ditto,  of  middle  coat  of  ditto, .  13786 

is  of  the  eye  ''r---...__^     "/(7-\            \  Ditto,  of  central  part  of  ditto,  .  1.3990 

is    dii^cted  ;  "p^^^ii^EC^^^— A'  Ditto,  of  the  whole  crystalline,   1.3y39 

then  the  rays  ^L-— ^^^^'^^^drti^^^J''  The  range  of  the  eye,  or  the  field  of  vision, 

which       di-                       'b\^        ^t  may  be  taken  at  110  degrees, 

verge      from                          ^^^,— -^^^  ■^^■'    "/   "   PortraU.—Tbe    influence 


any  point  Q,  ■  which  the  association  of  contigiw 
and  fall  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  jecls  has  upon  our  ideas,  is  strikingly  ex- 
aqueous  humor,  have  a  degree  of  conver-  emplified  iir  the  eyes  of  a  portrtut.  We 
gencypventhem;  they  are  then  refiiicted  estimate  riiedirecuon  of  the  eyes,  not  only 
By  a  double  convex  lens,  denser  than  the  fi^im  the  position  of  the  ball  in  regard  to 
ambient  mediums,  which  mcwases  the  the  eyelids,  but  also  from  the  relative  po- 
convergency  ;  and  if  the  extreme  rays  Q  siiion  of  the  remaining  feature  of  thb 
H,  Q,  I,  have  a  proper  degree  of  divergency  face.  Doctor  WoUaslon  has  shovm,  that 
before  incidence,  the  pencil  vrill  he  agoia  the  same  eyes  in  a  picture,  which  looks  at 
collected  upon  the  retina,  at  q,  and  there  us,  may  be  made  to  appear  averted  from 
form  an  image  of  Q.  In  the  same  man-  us,  if  we  apply  new  features  to  the  lower 
ner,  the  rays  which  diverge  fixim  any  half  of  the  face.  (See  also  Bigeiow's 
other  points,  P,  R,  in  the  object,  will  bo  Technohgy,  PI.  iii,  fig.  3.)  The  reason 
collected  at  the  corresponding  points,  p,  r,  why  the  eyes  of  a  portrait  appear  to  follow 
ol"the  retina,  and  a  complete  image,p,  5,  r,  us,  in  all  parts  of  tho  room,  is  Bunply,  that 
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EYE— EVNARD.  39 

the  relative  position  of  the  features  cannot  nesa  of  tlie  nerve  of  the  eye,  the  smart- 
change,  so  that,  if  the  picture  oppeare  to  ing,  which  wares  us  to  close  thein,  is  al- 
look  at  us  once,  it  must  appear  to  loolt  at  ways  felt  in  the  lids.  Their  diseases,  like 
ua  always.  If  we  move  to  one  side  of  a  thoseof  the  eye,are  variouB,  hut  of  minor 
portrait,  the  change   which   happens   is  importance. 

unlike  that  which  would  Kike  place  in  a  Eiuu,  Preuss ;  a  small  town,  about  38 

bust,  or  liring  face.     The  picture  is  mere-  niilea  distant  from  Konjgsbcrg,  in  Prus- 

ly  foreshortened,  so  that  we  seeanarrower  sia  Proper,  with  1500  inhabitants,  on  the 

image  of  a  fece,  but  it  is  still  that  of  a  lake  of  Arechen,  famous  for  one  of  the 

face  looking  at  us.    Andif  the  canvass  be  bloodiest  battles  on    record,   fought   be- 

transpurenl,  the  same  effect  takes  place  tween  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Russians 

from  the  back  of  the  pictare.  and  Prussiane,  on   the    7lh  and  8th  of 

Eve,   in  architecture,   is  used   to  sig-  February,  3807.    The  chief  battle  was  on 

nify  any  round  window  made  in  a  ped-  the  8th,  and  lasted  19  hours,   amid  the 

iment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault,  or  the  thunder  of  300  cannons.    The   carnage 

like.  was  increased  by  a  fell  of  snow,  which, 

Etb,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  sig-  by  causing  the  column   of  Augereau  to 

nifies  a  little  bud,  or  shoot,  inserted  into  a  march  too  far  to  the  lefl,  and  thus  fiiil  of 

tree  by  way  of  waft.  their  object,    caused    the   battle  to  be 

Eve    of  a  Dome  ;    an    aperture   at  much  longer  protracted.    Augereau  hini- 

the  top  of  a  dome,  as  that  of  the  Pan-  self  was  woutided,  and  his  corps  dissolved 

theon  at  Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at  Lon-  and  incorporated  with  the  others,  so  much 

don  ;   it  is   usually  covered  with  a  Ian-  had  it  Buffered.    Ney  tmd  DavousC,  who 

tern.  were  despatched  by  the  emperor  Napo- 

Ete  of  a  Tree;  a  small  pointed  knot,  leon  to  outflank  the  enemy,  at  last  succeed- 
to  which  the  leaves  stick,  and  from  which  ed,  and  decided  the  battle ;  but  the  loss 
the  shoois  or  sprigs  proceed.  on  both  sides  was  terrible.    Nine  Rus^an 

Eyebright  [Etipkrrma  q^natis) ;   a  generals  had  been  wounded ;  three  French 

small  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  generals  killed,  and  five  wounded.     The 

rkiiKmffiacetB,  which  is  found  in  Canada  Ru^ian  killed  were  estimated  at  12000, 

and  iu  the  northeni  parts  of  Europe.    It  Iw  some,  only  at  7000.      The  loss  of  the 

is  annual,  from  three  to  eight  inches  high,  French  was  estimated  at  42,000  men;  their 

often  much  branched  ;  the   leaves  ovate  own  statements,  however,  make  it  much 

and  dentate;   tiie   flowers    axillaiy   and  less.    So  much  is  certain— neither  side  ob- 

almost    sessile  ;   the  corolla  is  monopel-  tmned  its  object;  and  had  not  tlie  young 

alous,  white,  streaked  with  purple,  and  officer  despatched  by  Napoleon  with  tiio 

with  a  yellow  spot  on   the  lip.     The  orders  for  the  battle,  &c.,  to  Bernadotte, 

whole  plant  has  a  bitter    taster    It  for-  fiJlen   into  the   hands   of  the   Russians, 

merly  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  dis-  there  is  litfle  doubt  thatthe  French  would 

eases  of  the  eyes,  probably  on  account  of  hare  gained  a  complete  victory.    (See  the 

the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers.  beginning  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sa- 

Etelbt  Holf.s  ;  round  holes  worked  twri/,  duke  of  Rovi^,  and  Bothmer's  Map 

in  a  sail,  to  admit  a  small  rojte  through,  o/"  the  Battle  of  Eytau.)    According  to 

chiefly  the  robins  {or  rope-bands),  and  ilie  Scholl  (viii.  405),  Napoleon,  on  February 

points  or  reef-line.  36  and  April  29,  offered  a  separate  peace 

EvELiD.     The  eyelid  is  the  external  to  ^e  king  of  Prusaa ;  but  he  concluded 

covering  of  the  eye.     Its  peculiar  adapta-  a  new  alliance  with  Alexander,  April  26. 

tion  to  its  proper  offices  cannot  be  suffi-  Tlie  battle   of  Friedland  followed,  end 

ciently    admired.      It   foiins   the    cover  the  humiliating  peace  of  Tilsit  was  con- 

which  closes  tlie  eye  during  sleep,  when  eluded. 

it  remains  motionless  for  hours ;  it  serves  Eynakd  ;  a  gentleman  distinguislied 
the  purpose  ofwiping  and  cleansing  the  ball  for  his  gi'eat  exertions  in  lavor  of  tlie  lib- 
of  the  eye,  as  well  as  moistening  it  by  erty  of  Greece.  He  is  a  banker  at  Gene- 
spreading  the  tears  over  its  sur&ce,  tor  the  va  and  Leghorn,  and  is  descended  finma 
performance  of  which  offices  it  is,  during  French  faniily,  several  membera  of  which 
the  waking  hours,  in  incessant  motion.  Jt  fled  to  Geneva  in  the  times  of  the  reli- 
snreens  the  eye  also  from  excessive  light,  gious  persecutions.  He  was  bom  at  Ly- 
which  might  often  be  injurious  ordestruc-  ons,  Sept.  38,  1775,  In  1793,  he  fought 
tive  to  it.  The  sympaUiy  between  the  in  defence  of  his  native  city.  When  Ly- 
eye  and  its  lids  is  veiy  close,  as  was  ah-  ons  was  conquered  by  tlie  convention,  his 
sohitely  necessary  to  their  proper  action ;  ftmily  fled  to  RoUe,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
and  iliiH  is  so  much  the  case,  that  in  weak-  In  1795,  in  coimexion  vvith  histfother,  ho 
3« 
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30  EYNARD— F. 

eBtabllsheiJ  a  commercial  house  in  Genoa,  He  was  carried  away,  when  young  [about 

where  he  Berved  os  a  volunteer  when  599  B.  C),  into  the  Bahyloniah  captivity. 

Massena  besieged  the  city.     In  1801, he  Herehereceivedthegiftofprophecy, while 

contracted  for  a  Ifian  to  the  king  of  Etru-  he  was  among  other  captives,  by  the  rivet 

lia;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  received  the  Chebor,    He  was  commanded  by  God  in 

lucrative  office  ifif  farmer-general  of  the  a  vision  to  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

commerce  of  salt  and  tobacco  in  Tuscany,  and  lo  watch  over  his  people.    In  another 

from  the  prince^  Eliza,  wife  of  Baccioc-  vision,  God  revealed  to  him  the  sutleringB 

chL  (q.  V.)    In  1810,  he  was  one  of  the  which  the  Israelites  were  to  undergo  for 

deputies  of  Tuscany  to  Paris,  and,  in  1814,  their  idolaity.    God  also  revealed  to  him 

was  present  at  "the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  end  of  the  captivity,  the  return  of  his 

T()e  graiid-dulfe  Ferdinand  graiited  him  people,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and 

letters  of  noblKty,   and   sent  him  on   a  city,  and,  linally,  the  union  of  Judah  and 

special  mission  to  the  congress  of  Aix-la-  Israel  under  one  government,  and  the  re- 

Cliapeile.     In  1819,  Mr.,Eynard  was  Uv-  Mm  of  their  former  prosperity.    He  was 

ing  at  Geneva,  where  he  displayed  great  also  miraculously  infomied  of  the  siege 

hospitahty,  and,  for  several  years,  was  one  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  coni- 

of  the  hiost  elfectual  and  ardent   pro-  municated  the  information  to  his  fellow- 

moters  of  the  Greek  cause.      He  made  exiles.     Ite    prophesied    against   E^pt, 

very  considerable  alliances,  was  at  the  against  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ag^st  the  Idu- 

bead  of  collections  for  the  Greeks,  and  means  and  Ammonites.    His  prophecies 

quite  lately  (in  1830)  succeeded  in  pro-  are  divided  into  for^  chapters;  Ihey  are 

curing  a  loan  of  one  milhon  and  a  half  obscnre,  fiill  of  poetic  lire,  and  were  not 

of  francs  for  them  at  Paris.  received  into  the  Jewish  canon  lili  a  late 

EzEKiEi,;  the  third  of  the  great  proph-  period.     The   time  and  manner  of  the 

ets,  a  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  race  of  priests,  prophet's  death  ai 


F. 


F  is  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  al-  come  settled  l^  writing,  or  vrilh  pertons 

Shabet,  and  represents  the  sound  jiro-  who  do  not  write ;  as  the  lower  classes  in 
uced  by  bringing  the  upper  teeth  against  England  so  often  omit  the  h  where  it 
the  lower  lip,  and  dien  breathing  with  a  should  be  pronounced,  and  pronounce  it 
hissing  noise.  It  therefore  belongs  to  ihe  where  it  does  not  belong.  Thus,  for  in- 
semi-vowels,  and  to  those  which  the  Gcr-  stance,  we  find  Ihe  root  of  the  German 
mans  call  Blasdmdt  (blowmg  sounds),  flanant,  English  JUtme,  in  the  Danish  and 
This  aspiration  may  be  more  or  less  vio-  An^Io-Saxon  lioma,  connected  with  the 
lent  It  may  even  l)e  so  soft  as  to  pass  LaUn  iumen,  the  root  ofjlamtna  (flame). 
over  into  a  mere  aspirated  k,  and  is  some-  The  English  Jreih,  German  fritdi  (pro- 
times  entirely  lost;  as  the  Latin /ocere,  nounced /rwft),  is  from  the  Low-German 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Spain,  became  mck  {pronounced  risk)  and  the  German 
hacer,  and  is  now  pronounced  only  acer.  rasch  (quick).  The  Eolians,  finding  the  H 
In  the  same  way /imdm  became  hondo  aspirated,  changed  it  into  a  sound  without 
(deep).  F,  in  eQ-mology,  is  altogether  an  aspiration,  and  used,  in  order  to  indicate 
unsettled  sound,  pasang  into  h,  and  v,  and  it,  two  r  (gammas),  one  above  the  other 
6,  on  the  one  side,  and  mto  p  on  the  oth-  which  was  die  origin  of  the  character  F. 
er,  as  many  letters  pronounced  with  ami-  The  Romans  for  some  lime  used  F  in- 
lar  organic  movements  are  feund  to  take  verted,  thus.  A,  for  V  consonant,  as  TER- 
each  other's  places  in  tlie  various  muta-  MiNAdIT  for  TERJWINAVIT,  or  BIAJ 
tions  of  languages.  At  the  beginning  of  for  DIVI.  Some  have  supposed  that  this 
a  word,/oftendoesnotbelonglotheroot,  was  one  of  the  three  letters  invented  by 
particularly  before  r  and  I;  for  /  is  litde  Claudius,  but  many  inscriptions,  belonging 
more  than  a  strong  aspirate,  and  it  is  well  to  periods  much  anterior  to  the  lime  ot 
known  that  the  aspirates  are  not  objects  Claudius,  exliibit  this  singular  use  of  this 
of  much  care  before  a  language  haB  be-  l^teiv 
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The  Germans  pronounce  v  like/  missary  of  the  iron  worlis  and  mines,  and 
Thii  Romans  often  put/  for  ph,  as,  on  one  of  the  commisMoners  of  taxes  for  the 
some  medals,  triimifia  for  (HumpAiM,  fa-  stales  of  Tuscany.  In  all  these  posts  he 
ria,focas,  &c.  This  is  always  done  by  displayed  activity,  zeat,  intelligence,  and 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  as,  jUasoJia.  iutegri^.  Hia  writings,  which  attracted 
Klopstock,  and  some  otiier  Germans,  at-  much  notice  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tempted  to  introduce  tlie  same  manner  of  tion,  are  remariiable  not  only  for  the 
wri^ng,  and  published  a  few  works  with  striking  facts,  the  sound  maxims,  and  the 
this  and  other  changes  in  the  orthography,  extensive  views  in  which  they  abound, 
but  they  soon  abandoned  it.  Inlanguagea  but  also  for  the  iuipressiye  manner  in 
in  which  the  vowels  do  not  prevail  so  which  the  opinions  of  the  author  are  en- 
much  as  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  it  is  of  forced.  The  best  known  of  his  works 
igrealer  importance  to  retain  the  etymo-  are  his  Pramedimtmd  Annorum ;  his  Dis- 
logical  orthography.— The/with  the  Ro-  courses  on  National  Prosperity;  on  the 
mans,  and  ^  with  the  Greeks,  was  brand-  Equilibrium  of  Commerce,  and  the  Estab- 
ed  upon  the  forehead  of  runaway  slaves,  lishment  of  Custom-houses;  on  the  Ef- 
It  eigaiG.ed  f«ga  and  fmy^.  F  signified,  fects  of  tlieFree  Traffic  in  Raw  Material; 
as  a  number,  among  the  Romans,  40 ;  on  Rewards  for  the  Encouragement  of 
with  a  dash  over  it,  40,000.  F,on  en-  Trade;  ontheChemical  Action  of  Metals  [ 
gravings  or  pictures,  stands  for^cil  or  fa-  on  the  Value  and  Reciprocal  Proportion 
Mat  (made).  In  jurisprudence,  ff  sig-  of  Coins ;  on  the  Scales  and  Steelyards 
trifles  the  pandeeta.  This  abbreviation  of  the  Chinese ;  on  the  Palaces  of  Spain; 
originated  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  and  on  the  Ancient  Hebrew  People.  He 
printing,  when  no  Greek  characters  had  left  behind  him  many  learned  memoirs, 
yet  been  cast,  and  ff  was  used  for  n,  the  and  a  number  of  very  valuable  manu- 
first  letter  of  imvitKrai.  On  medals,  monu-  scripts.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1823, 
ments,  &c.,  F  stands  for  Fainus,  Furius,  aged  upwards  of  Seventy. 
&c.,  FUiva,  Fdix,  Fmatm,  &c  FF,  on  Fabii;  an  ancient  and  renovraed  fami- 
Romau  coins,  meaoBjhmdojferiundo.  On  iy  of  Rome.  One  of  the  stories  in  an- 
Fiench  coins,  F  means  the  Taint  of  An-  cient  Roman  history,  is,  that  all  of  them 
ger) ;  on  ftiisajan  coins,  of  M^deburg ;  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  306  in  num- 
on  Austrian,  of  HaUt  in  tht  "fyd.  F.  ber,  once  fought  together  against  the  Ve- 
with  nierchanta,  agnifies/oKo  (page).  F  ientes,on  the  little  river  of  Cremera  {477 
oflen  stands  on  documents  tor  fiat  (let  B.  C),  and  were  killed,  to  a  man. 
it  be  done,  granted,  &g.).  FL  is  the  ab-  FABirs  MAxinirs,  Quintus,  sumamed 
breviation  km  florin,  or  guililer;  jr.  for  Oinc(o(or(thedelayer),oneof  the  greatest 
fiancj'ff,  in  German,  for  fdgende,  like  generals  of  ancient  Roine,saved  his  couu- 
seq.  in  English.  try,  when  it  was  threatened  with  ruin 
F;  the  nominal  of  the  fourth  note  in  after  the  defeat  at  Thrasymene,  and  Han- 
the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C,  F,  in  nibal,  vrith  his  victorious  anny,  was  ad- 
music,  over  a  line,  means  _/br(e ;  ff,  vwlto  vancing  upon  Rome.  At  this  critical  mo- 
forte,  mont,  Fabius  took  the  command  of  the 
Fa.  The  tiame  pven  by  Guido  to  the  Roman  legions  as  dietator,  and,  finding 
fourth  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale  his  own  army  die^ririted,  while  that  ol 
of  C.  Hannibal  was  numerous  and  formidable, 
Fabbroni,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Ital-  he  formed  the  plan  of  weakening  and  fa- 
ian  pliilosopber,  who  distinguished  him-  tiguing  the  enemy  by  marches  and  de- 
self  by  bis  attention  to  political  econo-  lays,  instead  of  risking  the  fortunes  of  the 
my,  agriculture  and  phyacal  science.  He  state  upon  the  event  of  a  single  battle, 
was  secretary  to  the  AcadNaiadei  Gear^o-  Hannituil,  who  well  knew  the  character  of 
fS%  director  of  tlie  museum^fed  cabinet  his  formidable  opponent,  sent  him  this 
of  natural  history  at  Florence,  one  of  the  meS8age,in  order  to  draw  him  intobatde. 
tbrty  members  of  die  iSbcte(^£aZianaifeUe  "If  Fabius  is  as  great  a  general  as  he 
Sci^vxi,  Tuscan  deputy"  for  the  new  sys-  would  m^e  us  beheve,  let  him  descend 
tem  of  weights  and  measures,  member  of  to  the  plain,  and  accept  the  challenge 
the  deputation  of  finance  under  the  gov-  which  1  offer  him."  But  Fabius  coolly 
ernment  of  the  queen  regent  of  Elruria,  replied :  "  If  Hannibal  is  as  great  a  gene- 
one  of  the  depuues  to  the  corps  Ugida-  ral  as  lie  diinks  himself,  let  him  compH 
tif  in  France,  director  of  bridges  and  me  to  accept  his  offer."  Dissadsfied 
highways  (under  the  imperial  government)  with  hia  cautious  movements,  which  they 
for  the  department  beyond  the  Alps,  di-  ascrd)ed  to  a  &lae  motive,  the  Romans 
rector  of  the  mint  at  Florence,  royal  com-  summoned  him  back  to  the  city  imder  pn;- 
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tente  of  wishing  lita  presence  at  a  solcinn  the  same  in  the  spirittia)  and  the  material 

sacrifice,  and,  in  the  jnterim,.gave  a  joint  worlds.     In  the  material  world,  the  eter- 

comraand,  wth  equal  power,  to  Minucius  nal  forms  of  laws  and  qualities  are  more. 

Felix,  who  was  as  rash  as  Fabius  was  uniform  and  perceptible,  than  in  the  moral 

prudent.    He  had  already  fallen  into  an  world,   and,  for  this  reason,  the  ftihuliat 

ambuscade,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being-  (whose   object  is  not  merely  to  render  a 

routed  by  the  Cartha^nian  general,  when  truth  perceptible  by  nieaus  of  a  fictitious 

Fabius  arrived  just  in  season  to  save  him.  action,    for  a    parable    would    do    this) 

Minucius,  penetrated  with  gratitude,  gave  chooses   hia   characters    from  the   brute 

up  his  siiare  of  the  commaod,  and  rcsolv-  creation.    Herder,  inhis  Scattered  Leaves 

ed  to  leam  of  Fabius  how  to  fight  tmd  (Zerslreiiten  BlatUrn),  3d  vol.,  is  verj  foil 

conquer.     At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  on  this  subject.     lie  divides  feWes  into 

Fabius  laid  down  his  office.    The  new  —l.T/ieorrfic,  intended  to  form  the  under- 

consul,  Terentius,   a  presumptuous  and  standing;  tints  a  phenomenon  of  nature, 

ignorant  man,  risked  a  battle  at  Cannie,  as  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  is 

in  which  the  Roman  anay  was  almost  used  to  exercise  the  understanding.     Foe 

totally  destroyed,    Fabius,  after  the  battle,  example,  when  the  dog,  with  a  mouthful, 

negotiated  with  Hannibal  for  the  ransom  snaps  at  a  shadow  in  the  water;  when 

of  the  prisoners,  and,  when  the  senate  re-  the  sheep   contends  with   the  wolt;   or 

fused  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  he  sold  hia  the  hare  hunts  with  the  lion. — 2.  Jlforai, 

own  estates,  in  order  to  keep  good  his  whlchcontalnrulesfortheregulationofthe 

word.    He  died  at  a.  very  advanced  age,  will.    We  do  not  learn  morality  from  the 

202  B.C.  bnites,butviewthe  great  family  of  nature, 

Fable,   which,  in   its  most  extensive  and  observe  that  she  has  connected  the 

sense,  is  synonymous  with  fictitimis  nar-  happiness  of  all  living  creatures  with  the 

ration,  has,  in  poetry,  a  double  significa-  imchangeable,  eternal  law  ofefibrt,  and  lake 

tion,  since  it  expresses,  in  dramatic  and  example  fiiDm  the  observance  of  this  law 

ejae  poetry,  the  tissue,  the  arrangement  by  the  lower  orders  of  creation;  aB,forex- 

of  the  events  related,  and  is  also  the  name  ample,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard!" — 

of  a  particular  class  of  poetical  writings.  3.  Fables  of /ale   or  degtiny.    It  cannot 

When  we  speak  of  the  fable  of  an  epic  or  always  be  made  evident  how  one  thing 

dramatic  poem,  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  follows  as  a  necesaaiy  conseijueuce  fiinii 

history.     The  poet's  description  aims  at  another;  here,  then,  comes  in  play  thai 

beauty,  his  piece  must  pleMe  as  a  whole,  connexion  of  events  which  we  call  fate, 

and  the  occurrences  must  be  so  arranged  or  tftonce,  and  which  shows  that  things 

and  exhibited  as  to  accomplish  this  end.  follow,at  least  after,  if  not  fromoneanoth- 

He  paints  not  the  r^,  but  the  possible;  er,  by  an  order  from  above.     Thus  the 

not  things  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might  eagle  carries,  with  her  plunder,  a  coal  from 

well  be ;  not  with  historic  truth,  but  ac-  the  altar,  which  sets  fire  to  her  nest,  and 

cordlngtothe  lawsof  poetical  probability,  thus  her  unfledged   brood  becomes  the 

The  fahU,  as  a  particular  kind  of  poeljy,  prey  of  animals  which  she  has  already 

sometimes  called  iwdogue,  is  justly  con-  robbed  of  their  young.    The  plan  of  the 

sidered  a  species  of  didactic  compoadon,  fables  is  regulated  by  this  threefold  di- 

and  is  a  kind  of  aUegory.      It   may  be  viaon  of  the  subject  and  character.     In 

described    as    a   method   of  inculcating  general,   it  mu.st  possess  unity,  that  the 

practical  rules  of  worldly    prudenc*  or  whole  tenor  of  it  maybe  easily  seen;  aiid 

wisdom,    by    imajpnary    representations  dignity,  since  the  subject  has  a  certain 

drawniromdiephysicalorextemal world,  degree  of  importance.     But   this  does 

It  conasts,  properly,  of  two  parts :    the  not  exclude  gayety  nor  satire.    Some  fa- 

symbohcal  representation,  and  the  appli-  hies  are  founded  upon  irony ;   some  jre 

cation,  or  the  instruction  intended  to  be  pathetic ;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the 

deduced  from  it,  which  latter  is  called  the  aubhme.    The  writers  of  ancient   fables 

mortd  of  tiie  tale,  and  must  be  apparent  in  were  simple,  cahn,  and  earnest.    The  old- 

the  feble  itself,  in  order  to  render  it  poeti-  est  fables  are  supposed  to  be  the  Oriental ; 

cal.    On  account  of  its  aim,  it  lies  upon  among  these,  the  Indian  fables  of  Piipay 

the  borders  of  poetry  and  prose ;  is  rarely  (Billpai  or  Bilpai),  and  the  febles  of  the 

in  true  poetic  spirit,  and  pleases  independ-  Arabian  Lockman,  are  celebrated.     {Ser. 

ODtly  of  its  object.    Thesatisfactionwhich  those    artkles.)     JBsop    is    well    known 

we  derive  fi«m  febles  does  not  he  wholly  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  imitated  by 

in  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  fiiim  the  Phiedrus  among  the  Latin  writers.    Boii- 

symbolical  representation,  but  lies  deeper,  mer  has  iiubliehed  German  fables  of  tlie 

in  the  feeling  that  the  order  of  nature  is  time  of  the  jWvrnimng'er.      Ifouer,  who 
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lived  at  the  close  of  the  14th  centuiy,  elder  broiher,  Stephen,  o  rcBpectablo  law- 
shows,  in  his  Eddstem,  that  he  possessed  ;er,wasresuUiig.  On  this  clasaic  ground, 
the  true  spirit  of  fable.  The  author  of  covered  with  ihe  remains  of  antiquity,  he 
Reynard  the  Fox  wrote  a  collection  of  conceived  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  an- 
seriouB  foblea.  Burkard  Waldia  may  be  tiquiw,  in  which  he  gained  so  much  fame 
mentioned.  In  the  16th  century.  In  the  by  hiB  profound  researches,  his  penetra- 
17th,  Gay  among  (he  English,  and  La  tion  and  ingenuity.  He  found  powerftil 
Foutaioe  among  the  French,  were  dis-  patrons  in  his  professional  career.  He 
unsutshed.  The  writer  last  named  made  was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  cardinal  Loren- 
&ble  the  vehicle  of  wil,  and  spoke  the  zo  Imperiali,  with  an  important  public 
language  of  society.  Lessing,  Pfeffel,  and  commission ;  after  the  successful  tormina- 
others,  united  gib(e  and  satire  in  the  sharp  tion  of  which  he  was  made  papal  treas- 
point  of  their  epigram.  Fables  may  have  urer  by  Alexander  VII,  and,  soon  after, 
the  form  of  narrative  or  dialogue.  auditor  of  the  irapal  legation  at  the  court 

Fablier  and  Fabliaci.     (See  French  of    Madrid.      The   leisure   which   these 

IMa-ature.)  posts  secured  to  him  for  13  yeais    was 

Fabre  D'Fqlantine,  Phihppe  Fran-  employed  in  archaeological  studies.  He 
<)oiB  Nazalre,  was  born  at  Carcassonne,  in  was  afterwards  enabled  to  examine  the 
1755.  In  his  youth  he  was  much  ad-  antiquities  of  Rome  on  the  spot,  by  the 
dieted  to  excess,  and  became,  successive-  return  of  the  nuncio.  Carlo  Bonelli,  who, 
ly,  a  soldier  and  an  actor.  He  played  in  being  appointed  cardinal,  took  Fabretti 
Geneva,  Lyons  and  Brussels,  without  back  with  him  toRome.  On  the  journey 
much  success.  Hisaccomplishmentsand  through  France  and  Upper  Italy,  he  ex 
poetical  talent  rendered  him  more  sue-  amined  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
cessful  in  society.  As  early  as  his  16th  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  formed  an  ac- 
year,  he  wrote  a  poem  [L'Etwie  de  la  quaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  anti- 
A"(iture)  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  quarians — Menage,  Mabillon,  Hardouin 
French  academy,  1771.  Having  afterwards  and  Montfaucon.  On  his  arrival  in 
gained  tlie  prize  of  the  Eglantine  at  the  Rome,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Floreal  games  in  Toulouse,  he  assumed  the  counsellor  of  appeals,  in  the  Capitoline 
F  .u^t  flower  aa  a  surname.    He  court  ofiustice — an  office  which  horded 


now  wrote  several  theatiNcal  pieces,  of  him  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  his  fa 
which,  however,  only  two,  Ulntrigue  vorite  studies  with  indefatigable  industry. 
ipistMre  and  the  PhUinte  de  Moli^re  The  confidenceof  cardinal  CeBi,however, 
were  successful.  The  latter  is  still  con-  soon  called  him  to  a  diflerent  occupation, 
sidered  one  of  the  best  character-pieces  He  was  obliged  to  accompany  the  cardi- 
of  the  modem  French  stage.  Of  an  am-  nal,  who  was  appointed  legate  of  Urhino, 
binous  siiirit,  he  engaged  with  ardor  in  in  thecapacity  of  legal  counsellor,  and,  in 
the  revolution,  acting  with  Danton,  La-  this  situation,  had  an  opportunity  of  serv- 
croix  and  Camillo  Desmoulins,  wrote  ing  his  native  city  in  various  ways.  He 
several  revolutionary  pamphlets,  and  w^  returned,  afterthreeyears,  to  Rome,  where 
active  on  the  10th  of  August.  Having  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  found  a 
been  chosen  deputy  from  Paris  to  tlie  powerful  patron  in  the  vicar  of  Innocent 
national  convention,  he  at  first  supported  XI,  cardinal  Gosparo  Carpcgna.  From 
moderate  principles,  but  afterwards  voted  that  time,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
for  tiie  death  of  Louis  XVI,  without  ap-  antiquarian  resetirchea.  His  first  works 
peal,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  on  this  subject  [hia  three  dissertations  on 
committee  of  public  safety.  He  attacked  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  his  Si/niagma 
Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  and  made  a  de  Cubtmna  Trigani)  received  the  appro- 
report  on  the  introduction  of  the  republi-  bationof  allthearchteologists  except  Gro- 
can  calendar,  on  which  occasion  he  be-  novius,  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  of 
trayed  a  great  ignorance  of  astronomy,  some  hitteruess  about  the  meaning  of  cer- 
Hc  afterwards  became  suspected  by  the  tain  passages  in  Livy.  With  equal  eru- 
lacobins,  was  accused  of  being  a  royahst,  dition,  Fabretd  afterwards  examined  the 
■and  condemned  to  death  April  5,  1794.  bass-reliefs  now  in  the  CapitoHiie  M«s«- 
Fabretti,  Raphael,  one  of  the  most  um,  illustrative  of  the  ae^  of  Troy,  and 
teamed  antiquarians  of  modem  times,  known  by  the  name  of  Utoc  tahlt,  as  also 
bom  1618,  at  Urhino,  in  the  papal  domin-  the  subterranean  canals,  made  byClatidiua, 
ions,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  tor  draining  off  the  waters  of  lake  Fuci- 
in  the  school  at  Cagli,  where  he  received  nus.  In  these,  as  in  the  numerous  in- 
a  doctor's  degree  in  the  18th  year  of  his  scriptions  discovered  and  collected  by 
age.    He  then  'went  to  Rome,  whore  his  him,  he  showed  the  depth  of  hia  archteo- 
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logical  knowledge.  Carpegna  gave  him  conclusionof  peacejhui  he  indqiendeniTr 
the  superintendence  of  sti6teT(i?Ktmii(mi«,  refused  the  offer.  When  consul  (279 
as  it  ia  called,  or  ihe  oataconAs,  The  B.  CX  Fabricius  sent  word  to  Pyiriiua, 
treasures  whicli  Fahretti  here  diacovCTed,  that  his  physician  offered  lo  poison  him 
and  with  which  he  adorned  bis  house  at  for  a  certain  suin  of  money.  "  Sooner," 
tJrbino  and  his  country  seal,  form  the  said  Pjrrhus,  "can  you  turn  the  sun  from 
subject  of  bia  last  work.  He  met  with  its  couise,  than  Fabriciua  from  the  path 
equal  fevor  from  Alexander  VIH,  who  of  honor."  In  gratitude  for  die  service, 
made  him  tecreiano  de'  menwrieli,  and  he  released  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
finally  canon  in  the  church  of  Si.  Peter,  ransom.  In  the  year  979  B.  C,  the  battle 
Alexander's  succbbbot,  Innocent  XII,  ap-  at  Ascolum  was  fought,  in  which  Pyr- 
poiiiled  him  superintendent  of  the  secret  rhua  was  victorious,  but  lost  the  best  pan 
archives  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  of  his  army.  275  B.  C^  Fabricius  was 
office  he  held  lill  his  death,  in  1700.  chosen  censor,  with  jEmilius  Papus,  and 
Several  treatises  of  Fabretii  did  not  ap-  removed  Cornelius  Rufinus  from  the  sen- 
r  lill  after  his  death.  An  account  of  ate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds  of  silver 
life,  by  cardinal  Rivieri,  may  be  found  plate.  A  man  like  Fabriciua  could  not 
in  Crescimbeni's  Lives  of  illustrious  Area-  die  rich.  He  was  so  poor  at  his  death  that 
diana,  and  another  by  the  abb£  Macotti,  in  bis  daughter  received  a  marriage  portion 
Fabroni's  Lives  of  Uluatrious  Italians,  from  the  public  treasury.  To  honor  him 
Fabretti'a  rich  collection  of  inscriptions  evenindeath,  the  lawof  the  twelve  tables, 
and  monuments  was  purchased  by  cardi-  which  prohibited  all  burials  in  the  city, 
nal  Stoppani,  and  may  be  now  seen  in  was  suspended  in  his  case, 
the  ducal  palace  at  Urbino.  It  ia  related,  FiBRicins,  John  Albert,  a  celebrated 
that  Fabretli's  horse,  on  which  he  made  German  scholar,  was  versed  in  almost 
his  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
Rome,  became  so  accustomed  to  stop  at  possessed  an  incredible  extent  of  learning, 
every  monument,  that  he  often  did  it  particulariy  in  philology,  and  understood 
spontaneously,  when  his  master,  absorbed  the  art  of  using  these  stores  of  erudition 
in  thought,  had  overlooked  some  half-de-  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  was  bom 
feced  inscription  by  the  wayside,  and  thus  at  Leip^c,  in  1668,  where  he  studied  phi- 
discovered  many  monuments,  Fabretti  losophy,  medicine  and  theology,  and  waa 
was  received  among  the  Arcadians  under  afterwards  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
the  name  of  Jasilheas  (the  Greek  for  Ra-  moral  philosophy  in  Ihe  gymnasium  at 
phad),  under  which  name  he  carried  on  Hamburg.  In  1719,  the  landgrave  of 
a  conlroverey  with  Gronovius.  Hesse-Darmsiadt  offered  him  the  first 
Fabricius,  Caius  (siuTiamedlrtMonus),  professorship  of  tiieology  at  Giessen,  and 
a  pattern  of  ancient  Roman  virtue,  in  his  the  siiperinteiidency  of  the  Lutheran 
fearlessness,  integrity,  moderation  and  parishes  in  his  domains;  but  the  authori- 
contempt  of  riches.  After  having  con-  ties  of  Hamburg  retained  him  in  that  city 
quered  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  by  enlarging  his  income,  and  he  continued 
enriched  his  country  with  the  spoils,  of  to  reside  there  till  his  death,  in  1736.  His 
which  he  alone  took  nothmg,  he  was  work  on  Greek  literature  is  a  model  of 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Pj-rrhus,  king  of  profound,  various  and  comprehensive 
Epirus,  to  obtain  the  ransom  of  some  Ro-  erudition.  This  is  his  BStliotlieca  Grttca, 
man  prisoners.  Pyrrbus  wished  to  bribe  improved  by  Haries.  No  less  useiiil  are 
Fabncius,  with  whose  poverty  he  was  his  Bibliotheca  Latino,  BJblwOieca  media  et 
acquainted,  by  large  presents.  But  the  infima,Mtati3,BibliothecaEcck3iMtica,anA 
honest  Roman  refused  them.  As  little  waa  B{bliothei:a  ^ntiquoria.  Besides  these,  his 
he  moved  by  the  sight  of  an  elephant,  edition  of  Sextne  Empiricus,  and  his  re- 
which  Pyrrhus,  to  try  his  firmness,  had  marks  on  Dion  Casdus,  evince  the  depth 
concealed  behind  a  curtain,  and  suddenly  and  extent  of  hisleaming,  (See  Sell  riickh's 
exhibited  to  him  in  a  threatening  posture.  JUbeiJieschreibwigm,  2d  voL,  p,  344  et 
Pyrrhus  dismissed  him  with  admiration,  seg.) 

and  permitted  the   prisoners    to    go    to  Fabricihs,  John  Christian,  one  of  the 

Koine  to  celebrate  the  approaching  Satur-  most  celebrated  entomoWista  of  the  18th 

nalia,  on  a  promise  that  tiiey  would  return  century,  was  born   at  Tundern,   in   the 

after  tlie  festival,   which   they  feithfiilly  duchy  of  Sleswic,  I'lS,     After  he  had 

kept.     The  king  was  so  charmed  with  finished  his  academic  course  at  Copehha- 

the  cmdLict  of  Fabricius,  that  he  ofifered  gen  at  30  years  of  age,  he  pui-sued  his 

him  the  highest  post  in  his  kingdom  if  studies  at  Leyden,  Edinburgh,  and  Frcy- 

he  would  attach  himself  to  him  after  the  burg,  in  Saxonv,  and  under  Linnaus  at 
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Upsal.    Few  scholars  of  that  great  man  the  idea  of  writing  the  lives  of  the  ItaUan 

profited  more   by  his   instructions.     His  literati  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,and 

works  upon  entomology  show,  evidently,  devoted  himself  with  the  most  active  ze^ 

the  principleE,  die  method,  and  even  the  to  the  execuDioa   of  tiiis  vrork,  the  first 

forms  of  expression,  peculiar  to  Liunaius,  volume  of  which  appeaj'eii  iu  1766.   He 

applied  to  the   developement  of  a  new,  had  manyobstacleBloencounter,of  which 

happy  and  fi'uitfiil  train  of  ideas.    Nor  did  one  was  the  hostility  of  the  Jesuits.    He 

he  attempt  to  conceal  how  much  he  owed  therefore  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he 

his  master :  he  has  left  to  posterity,  per-  received  tiie  ofiice  of  a  prior  from  the 

haps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  ex-  gnmd-duke  Leopold,  and  divided  his  time 

isting  materials  for  a  complete  biography  between  clerical  and  literaiy  employments, 

of  the  great  student  of  nature.    From  his  In  1769,hemade  a  journey  to  Rome,  was 

intercourse  with  him  he  derived  his  first  well  received  by  pope  Clement  XIV,  and 

notions  of  his  system,  of  arranging  insects  was  appointed  one  of  the  prelates  of  the 

according  to  theorgansofthe  mouth;  and  pontitical  cliamber.   He  returned,  howev- 

he  endeavored  to  persuade   Linnieus  to  er,  to  Florence,  and  publi^ed  Letters  of 

make  use  of  it  in  the  new  edition  of  his  the  Learned  Men  of  the  17th  century,  from 

^aleTiut  JVatwa,  which  he,  however,  de-  the  archives  of  the  Medici.    In  1773,  he 

cuned  doing.     Fabricius  obtained,  soon  was  chosen  tutor   of   the   grand-duke's 

afler,  the  situation  of  professor  of  natural  children.    He  now  found  time  to  renew 

history  in    the  university  of   Kiel,   and  his    biographical    labors.     He    travelled 

from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  abroad,  and  visited  Vieima,  Dresden  and 

his  javorite  study.    In  1T7S  appeared  his  Berlin.    In  his  latter  years,  be  employed 

System  of  Entomology,  which   gave  to  himself  in  theological  writings,  and  died 

this  science  an  entirely  new  form.     Two  1803,    The  best  edition  of  his  Lives  [Vt- 

years  afterwards,  he  developed,  in  a  second  its  Jtcdorum  Doctrina  exceUentiuja  qui  Siecu- 

work,  the  characters  of  the   classes  and  lo  XVII  et  XVIUfioruerunt]  is  the  I'isa 

ordeis,  and  demonstrated  in  the  prolego-  edition  of  1778— £Q,  18  vols.    The  19th 

mena  the  advantages  of  his  method.     In  and  20tb  volumes  were  added  after  his 

177S,  he  puhUshed  his  PkUosopkia  Eido-  death,  one  of  (hem  conuuuing  his  ovni  life 

molopca,  written  upon  the  plan  of  the  up  to  1800.     This  work,  containing  167 

well  known  PMlosopkia  BoL  of  Linn^us.  biographies,  is  one  of  the  b^t  in  its  kind. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  during  a  pe-  Fabboih,  Giovanni.  (See  Faiibroni.) 
liod  of  30  years,  be  was  constantly  occu-        Facade  is  the  outside  or  external  as- 

Eied  m  extending  his  system,  and  in  pub-  pect  of  an  edifice.    As  in  most  edifices 

shing  it,  under  various  foniis,  in  works  only  one  side   is  conspicuous,  viz.    that 

of  different  titlei.     He  travelled  almost  which  iaces  the  street,  and  usually  con- 

erery  year  through  some  part  of  Europe,  tains  the  principal  entrance,  this  has  been 

exammed  the  museums,  made  acquaint-  denominated,  poj- eminence,  tbe_/of(nfe.  As 

ance  with  the  learned,  and  described  with  a  work   of  architecture,  it  must  form  a 

indefatigable  industry  the  new  species  of  whole,  of  which  all  tiie  parts  are  properly 

insects  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  related  and  sjrmmetrically  arranged,  and 

discover.    But,  as  the  number  of  species  correspondent  to  (he  character  or  style  of 

increased  beneath  his  ever  active  pen,  the  the  edifice.    (See  .Srchileclii.re.] 
distinctions  of  the  divisions  and  classes        Facciolato,  James,  an  Italian  philol- 

became  more  obscure  and  arbitrary ;  and,  ogist,  was  bom  at  Torreglia,  near  Padua, 

in  this  respect,  his  later  writing  are  infe-  iu  1682.    The  talent  discovered  by  him 

rior  to  the  first     The  foundation  he  had  when  a  boy  caused  the  cardinal  Barbari- 

assumed  was  eycellent  ;   it    could   not,  go  to  place  him  in  tiie  seminary  at  I'adiuu 

however,  lead  him,  as  he  supposed,  to  a  Here  he  became,  in  a  few  years,  doctor  in 

system  of  nature,  but  only  to  a  natural  theology,  professor  of  this  science  as  well 

method.    He   died  March  3,  1808.     His  as  of  philosophy,  and,  finally,  prefect  ot^ 

autobiography  may  be  found  in  the  KitUr  the    seminary    and    director- general  of 

Blattem,  I.  It  181S,  Studies.   He  devoted  the  greatest  attention 

Fabkoni,  Augelo ;  a  celebrated  Italian  to  reviving  the  study  of  ancient  literature , 

biographer  of  tne  18th  century,  born  at  and,  for  the  promotion  of  tiiis  object,  he 

Marradi,  in  Tuscany,  1733.    He  was  edu-  undertook  a  new  edition  of  a  dictionary 

cated  at  Rome,  in  the  college  of  Bandinel-  iu  seven  languages,  which  was  called  the 

li,  where  he  studied  logic,  physics,  meta-  Cofcnin,  from  the  name  of  its  author,  the 

physics  and  geometir,  aiirl  wrote  the  life  monk  Ambrosius  Calepinus.     His  pupil, 

of  Clement  XII,     Being  supported  and  Forcellini,  assisted  bim  in  the  undertak, 

encouraged  in  hia  studies,  be  conceived  iiig,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  two 
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■B  1715  and  19.  bodiJy  habita  nnd 

_    .          , .  .1  company  with  hia  industrious  fi-om  diseases.      The  Ibrm  c 

disciple,   conceived  the   idea  of  it  Latin  produces  a  great  difierenc^  in  the  cxtFinal 

lexicon,   in  which  every  -word,  with  all  appearance  of  the  face,  in  brutes  and  in 

its  significations,  should  be  contajned,  and  men.    The  Jaws  of  the  fbrmer  are  more 

illustrated  by  examples  from  the  clasaical  projecting,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle 

writers,  alter  the  manner  of  the  dic^onaiy  Willi  the  forehead  ;   thoee  of  the  latter  re- 

of  the  Crusca.    This  immense  undertalt-  cede  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 

ing  occupied  Ihem  both  for  nearly  40years.  the  human  formation  and  beauty.   On  this 

FaccioltUo  directed  the  work,  which  was  relation   of  tlie  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 

almost  entirely  executed    by  ForcelUni.  founded  the  facial  line,  discovered  by  Pe- 

(q.  V.)      With    the   same   asastant,  and  terCamper.  Supposeastraight Knedrawa 

some  others,  he  superintetided  a  new  edi-  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  oc- 

tion  of  the  lexicon  of  SchreTeliuB,Budthe  cipitol  cavity  across  the  external  orifice  of 

Iiexicon  Ckavtaaavm  of  Nizoli.  He  left  al-  the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.     If  we 

so  many  Latin  discouraea,  which  are  char-  draw  another  siraghtline  from  the  bottom 

acterized  by  Iheir  Ciceronian  elegance  of  of  the  nose,orfro[n  the  roots  of  the  upper 

style,  but  differ  from  their  model  by  a  incisors,  to  the  forehead,  then  hotii  lines 

Secise  brevity.     He  also  completed  the  will  form  an  angle  which  will   he  more 

istory  of  the  Univerwty  of  Padua,  which  acute  the  less  the  shape  of  the  face,  in 

liad  been  brought  dovra  to  1740  by  Pap-  brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.    In  apes, 

padopoli.     He  died  1769.     The  lexicon  this  angle  is  only  from  45°  to  60° ;  in  the 

of  Faceiolalo  and  Forcellini  continues  lo  orang  oulang,  6.'!° ;  in  the  skull  of  a  ne- 

be  the  standard  lexicon  of  the  Latin  lau-  gro,  about  70° ;  in  a  European,  from  75° 

guage,  all  the  other  Laiin  dictionaries  of  to  85°.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the 

■value  having  been  formed  chiefly  fi'ora  it.  Grecian    works   of  statuary,   tfiis   angle 

The   latest  cotnplete  edition   is   Ihat  of  amounts  to  90° ;  in  the  statues  of  Jupiter, 

James  Bailey  (London,  1828),  published  it  is  100°. 

by  Baldwin  and  Cradock,andPickering,m  Fachihoen-Water  (in  German,  Fach- 
2  vols.  4to,  containing  upwards  of  3000  inger-Kosser]  ;  a  mineral  water,  from  a 
pages,  with  many  highly  useful  appendi-  spring  near  the  village  of  Fachingen,  in 
ees.  An  edition  is  now  publishing  in  Nassau,  Germany,  discovered  in  the  mid- 
Gennany,  the  first  in  that  country,  edi-  die  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  a  water- 
ted  by  G.  Hertel  and  A.  Volgtiander,  ingplace,butthe  water  is  sent  abroad,  and 
published  by  Schuman,  at  Schneeberg,  keeps  very  welt.  In  1803,  not  less  than 
in  Saxony.  300,000  bottles  were  sent  away.  The 
Face,  the  front  part  of  the  head,  the  water  is  acid,  sprightly,  saline  and  verj 
Beat  of  most  of  the  senses,  is  composed  agreeable. 
of  the  forehead,  the  eye-lids  and  eye-  Faciai.  Angle.  (See  Face.) 
brows,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  cheeks,  the  Facsimii.e  (from  tlie  Latin  fac,  mektt, 
mouth,  the  lips,  the  jaws,  the  leeih.  Be-  and  simile,  similar) ;  an  imitation  of  ai. 
jieath  the  skin,  which,  in  the  face,  is  more  original  in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities  j  h 
delicate,  more  sofl,  more  sensitive  and  copy  as  accurate  as  posdble.  Thus  fac- 
clear  than  in  other  parts,  are  numerous  similes  of  old  manuscripts,  or  of  the  hand- 
muscles,  by  which  the  motionsoftheskin  writing  of  famous  men,  or  of  interesting 
are  produced.  They  are  enveloped  infet.  documents,  are  made  in  engravin"or  litli- 
There  are,  also,  a  greater  number  of  ves-  ographic  prinls.  The  djject  of  facsim- 
eels  and  nerves  in  the  face  than  in  an^  iies  is  various ;  in  tlie  c^e  of  old  manu- 
other  estemul  part.  Undemeatli  these  is  scripts,  they  are  intended  to  show  the  age 
the  bony  basis,  which,  exclusive  of  33  of  tiie  MS  by  the  nature  of  the  characters 
teeth,  is  composed  of  14  bones,  called,  in  Factor,  in  arithmetic,  is  any  numtier 
anatomy,  the  hottet  of  Vie  face.  The  an-  which  is  multiplied  by  auotlier;  thus  7 
tenor  part  of  the  skull  (o»  frtmtU)  also  and  4  are  the  fectors  of  28.  They  are 
(brms  an  important  feature  of  the  face,  divided  into  simple  and  composite.  A 
Of  all  these  hones,  the  lower  jaw,  only,  simple  fector  is  one  which  is  divisible  on- 
is  movable,  being  articuiated  with  the  ly  by  itself^ — In  commerce,  a  fador  is  an 
basis  of  the  skulL  The  otlier  bones  are  agent,  employed  hy  merchants  residing  in 
firmly  joined  together,  and  incapable  of  other  places,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  nego- 
naotion.  The  chatacter  of  each  individ-  tiate  bills  of  exchange,  or  to  transact  oth- 
uai  is  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation  cr  business  on  their  account.  Establish- 
of  tiio  countenance.  (See  Physu^omy.)  meiits  for  trade,  in  foreign  parts  of  tlie 
The  face  also  acfluires  its  expression  U'om  world,  are  called,/aeiories. 
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F.-DEB  ;  the  CJerman  measure  corre-  ed  the  miliiflry  service  in  1672,  and  died 

epontling  to  the.  fathom  (q.  v.),  equal  io  a  1718,  general  of  infantry  in  theKerviceof 

kiajler,  or  fix  feet.  the  scatea-general,  aud  inipenal  lieutenant 

Faemza  (anciently  Faventia  and  Falen-  field-inarenal.  He  distinguished  himself 
Ha) ;  a,  town  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the  battle  at  Fleurus,  If^.  The  fiuuoua 
inKomagnaj  30  miles  south-west  of  Ka-  defence  of  Mods,  1691,  was  directed  by 
venna  ;  Ion,  11°  51'  E. ;  laL  44°  18'  N.  ;  him.  He  also  displayed  great  militaiy 
population,  14,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  talent  at  the  siege  of  Niunur,  at  the  cap- 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  38  parish  church-  turc  of  Bonn,  and  in  Fortuoal,  1703,  in 
es,  and  30  convents.  It  is  noted  for  its  Flanders,  1711  and  1713,  and  at  the  great 
potteries  (see  Jbience),  and  has  some  man-  battles  of  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet.— 6. 
ufaclures  of  linen.  The  cathedral  stands  Henry,  a  son  of  Henry  (4),  has  been  am- 
in  the  great  square,  and  is  adorned  with  a  basaador  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
handsome  steeple,  five  stories  high,  with  in  London.  He  has  disdnguished  himself 
balustrades.  Near  the  church  tiiere  stands  by  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Oninge, 
a  tbtintain,  the  basin  of  which  is  support-  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  adversity, 
cd  by  Ibur  fine  lions  of  brass,  and  sur-  has  filled  tlie  most  important  stittiDns,  and 
rounded  with  a  wrought  iron  inil.  Tor-  conducted  the  most  difficult  negotiations. 
ricelU  was  a  native  of  this  place.  In  1814,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 

Faoel  ;  a  Dutch  family,  which  has  pv-  tween  Great  Britain  and  tlie  Netherlands, 
en  to  the  United  Provinces  a  series  of  able  Fahlerz.  (See  C<^tr.) 
statesmen  and  warriors.  From  1670  to  Fahrehbeit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  bom  m 
1795,  the  important  station  of  secretary  to  Dantzic  about  the  end  of  the  17lh  centu- 
the  states-general  was  filled  by  a  meml>er  ry,  known  for  his  arrangement  of  the  ther- 
of  this  family,  which  has  constanlly  been  mometer  and  barometer,  was  originaUj- 
attached  to  the  Orange  party,  but  always  desired  for  the  commercial  profession, 
from  disinterested  and  irreproachable  mo-  His  mciination  for  natural  philosophy  in  ■ 
tives. — 1.  Caspar  Fagelwas  bom  at  Haer-  duced  him  to  quit  that  business,and,  hav- 
iem,  109,  and  died  1688.  He  filled  the  ing  n-ayeiled  tlirough  Germany  and  Eng 
highest  offices,  and  particularly  distin-  land  to  etUai^o  his  knowledge,  he  setfledui 
guished  Jtimself  by  his  spirit  and  firmness,  HoUand,  where  the  most  celebrated  men  in 
during  the  invasion  by  Louis  XIV.  With  this  branch  of  science — s'Grayesande  and 
wr  William  Temple,  he  laid  the  foundadon  others — were  his  teachers  and  friends.  In 
of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  In  the  1720,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
negolialions  with  France,  he  resisted  all  quicksilver  instead  of  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  intrigues  and  arts  of  the  French  am-  thermometers — a  discovery  by  which  the 
bassador,  d'Avaus,  and  nobly  refused  a  accuracy  of  the  instrument  was  very  much 
sum  of  9,000,000  livres,  which  d'Avaux  improved.  He  look,  as  the  limit  of  the 
offered  him,  to  gain  him  to  his  interests,  greatest  cold,  that  which  he  had  observ- 
Fagel's  great  triumph  was  the  elevation  of  ed  at  Dantzic  in  the  winter  of  1709,  and 
WUIiam  III  to  the  English  throne.  He  which  be  could  always  produce  by  mixing 
prepared  the  proclamation  which  William  equal  quantities  of  snow  and  ed-ammo- 
issued  on  this  occasion,  and  arranged  all  niac.  The  space  between  the  point  to 
measures  for  lliat  eoterprlse.  He  died,  which  the  quicksilver  ffell  at  this  temper- 
however,  before  the  inteiUgence  of  com-  ature,  and  that  to  which  it  rose  in  boil- 
plete  success  had  arrived.  He  was  never  ing  water,  he  divided  uito  212  parts  ;  and 
married,  and  left  no  property.  Concern-  tliisdistinguislies  his  thermometrical  scale 
ine  his  character,  the  reader  should  con-  from  BAaumur's.  (See  TTtemunluter.)  He 
suit  Temple,  Wicquefort,  and  Burnet. — 2.  ^ves  an  account  of  it  in  the  Philosophical 
Francis,  nephew  of  Gaspar,  and  son  of  Transactions  for  1724.  Nine  degrees  of 
Henry  Fagel,  was,  like  tbem,  secretary  to  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  four  of  Reaumur, 
(be  states-general ;  bom  I6KI,  died  1746.  and  live  of  the  centigrade  scale.  Fahren- 
This  great  statesman's  biography,  by  On-  heit  also  employed  himself;  during  his 
no  Zwier  van  Haren,  was  unfortunately  residence  in  Holland  [where  he  died,  1740), 
burnt  in  the  manuscript — 3.  Francis,  bom  in  the  construction  of  a  machine  for 
1740,  died  1773,  was  also  secretary  of  the  draining  the  parts  of  the  country  exposed 
states.  Francis  Hemsterhujs  composed  a  to  inundations,  for  which  ho  received  a 
fine  eulogy  upon  him,— 4.  Henry,  bora  patent,  but  was  prevented  from  completing 
1706,  and  died  1790.  He  had  a  principal  it  by  death.  The  changes  which  s'Grave- 
part  in  elevating  William  IV  to  the  di^-  sande,  whom  he  had  requested  to  finish 
iiity  of  stadlholder  in  1748. — 5.  Francis  the  machine  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs, 
Nicholas,  also  a  nephew  of  Gaspar,  enter-  made  in  it,  rendered  it  so  useless  iu  the 
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first  trial,  that  no  attempt  was  afterwards  a  fair,  that  persons  should  be  free  from  he- 
made  to  complete  it.  A  delved  account  iijg  arrested  in  it  for  any  debt,  except  that 
of  Fahrenheit's  theory  of  the  thermometer  which  has  been  contntcted  in  the  same, 
may  he  found  in  Biot's  Physique  E^eri-  or,  at  least,  promised  to  he  paid  there. 
iaadalt,  vol.  IsL  These  turs  are  usiia]ly  held  twice  a  year; 

FiiEKCE,  imitation  porcelain ;  a  kind  of  in  some  places  only  once  a  year ;  and,  by 
fine  pottery,  superior  to  the  common  pot-  statute,  they  shall  not  be  held  longer  dian 
tery  in  its  glaabg,  beauty  of  foim,  and  tliey  ou^ht  bythe  lords  thereof,  on  pain  oi 
richness  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name  their  being  seized  into  the  kuig's  hands, 
from  the  town  of  Faenza,  in  Romagna,  &c.  Also  proclamation  as  to  be  made,  how 
where  it  is  stud  to  have  been  invented  in  long  they  are  to  continue ;  and  no  person 
1999.  A  fine  sort  of  pottery  was  manu-  siiall  sell  any  goods  after  the  feir  is  ended, 
fectured  there  at  that  period,  which  the  on  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  one 
Italians  called  JUaioJico,  probably  fiom  its  fourth  to  the  proBecutor,and  theresttothe 
inventor.  Some  pieces  were  painted  by  king.  There  is  a  toll  usually  paid  at  fairs, 
the  great  artists  of  the  period,  Raphael,  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  stalls,  from 
GiuUo  Romano,  Titian,  and  others,  which  which  to  sell  goods,  as  well  as  booths, 
are  highly  valued,  as  monuments  of  early  either  for  entertainment  or  pastime. 
art  The  MaMica  reached  its  highest  The  most  important  fidrs  now  held  ore 
perfection  between  1530  and  1560.  The  probably  those  of  Germany,  and  particu- 
king  of  Wfirtemberg  possesses  a  rich  laily  the  l^ipsie  ftirs.  In  German,  a 
collection  of  it  The  modem  Faience  fcir  is  called  Messe,  which  also  agnifies  a 
appears  to  have  been  invented,  about  mass.  High  masses,  on  particular  Festivals, 
tiie  middle  of  the  16th  century,al  Faenza,  collected  great  numbers  of  people,  and 
and  obtained  its  name  in  France,  where  a  thus,  probably,  became  the  oripn  of  mar- 
man  from  Faenza,  having  discovered  a  kets,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  fairs,  which,  as 
similar  kind  of  clay  at  Nevers,  had  intro-  we  have  already  said,  are  only  privileged 
duced  the  manufecture  of  it.  Towards  markets.  The  three  chief  fairs  of  Ger- 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  cily  of  many  are  those  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort  on 
Delfl,  in  Holland,  became  famous  for  the  the  Maine,  and  Brunswick.  The  Leipsic 
manufacture  of  Faience,  which  was  called  hook-fair  is  unique.  (See  Ltipsie.)  The 
also  DelJi-woK.  It  does  not,  however,  re-  Leipsic  fair,  beginning  January  1,  is  called 
aiat  fire  well.  The  English  stone  ware,  ^ew-year's  fair :  the  Easter  fair,  orJubi- 
made  of  powdered  flint,  has  some  cesem-  late  feir,  begins  on  Jubilate  Sunday,  and 
blance  to  the  Faience,  but  is,  in  reality,  en-  Saint  Michael's  ftur,  on  the  Simday  after 
tireh'  difierenL  September  29,     Each  lasts  three  weeks, 

Failoke.    (See  Banknmt.)  but-only  the  two  last  are  important.    The 

Faineakt     (French,    douig    nothing).  Easter  fair  is  the  most  important.    Frank- 

This  word  is  used  not   unfrequenlly  in  fort  on  the  Maine  has  the  Easter  fair  and 

connexion  with  the  word  rot.    Jtai  Jai-  Autumn  fair,  and  Brunswick,  the  Candle- 

tUant  fngnifies  a  king  who  allows  his  min-  mas  fair  and  St.  Lawrence's  fiiir.      Im- 

isters  to  rule,  without  descending  to  tlie  portant  fairs  are  also  held  at  Alessandria 

vnlgarity  of  attending  to  business  himself  and  Sinigaglia  in  Italy,  at  Lyons   and 

It  is  a  natural,  and,  in  fkct,  unavoidable  re-  Beaucaire  in  France,  Bolzano  in  the  Ty- 

Bult  of  human  weakness,  that,  wherever  rol,  Zurzach  in  Switzerland,  Niznel-Nov- 

peisons  are  marked  out  firom  their  birtli  as  gorod  in  Rusaa,  Warsaw  in  Poland,  &c. 

future  rulets  over  whole  nations,  without  But  fairs  cannot  now  have  the  importance 

regard  to  their  capacity  or  disposition,  that  which   they   formerly  had,  because    the 

50M  fimUania  should  form  the  great  ma-  communication  between  different  parts  of 

jority  of  monarchs.    According  to  a  cal-  a  country  has  become  so  easy  tliat  mer- 

culation  which  we  once  had  occasion  to  chandise  is  much  oftener  ordered  directly 

make,irappeared  that,  of  fifty  rulers,  about  than  formerly. 

forty-five  were  mis  fainianla  (good  and  FAiRPAS,Edward;  apoetof  theseven- 

bad) ;  two  actively  good,  and  three  active-  teeuth  century,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of 

ly  had ;  and  some  such  proportion  would  die  great  improvers  of  English  versifica- 

probahly  be  found  in  every  class  of  men  tion.    He  engaged  in  no  profession,  hut, 

not  compelled  to  exert  themselves.  settling  at  Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Fuy- 

Fair,   in  England;  a  greater  kind  of  istone,  in  Knaresborough  forest,  led  the 

market  granted  to  a  town,  by  privilege,for  life  of  a  retired   country  gentleman,  de- 

the  more  speedy  and  commodious  buying  voted  to  hterary  pursuits.     He  died  about 

and  selling,  or  providing  sack  things  as  the  1632.     Fairfax's  reputation  rests  on  his 

^lace  stands  in  need  of     It  is  incident  to  version   of  Taajo's  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
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first  published  in  1600.  It  is  written  in  lively  declined  the  command,  and  retired 
the  same  stanza  with  the  ori^nal,  and  for  a  while  from  public  life.  At  the  resto- 
combines  fidelity  to  tlie  sense  of  the  au-  ration  he  crossed  over  to  Holland  for  the 
thor, with  harmonyof  versification.  Afl;er  purpose  of  ctingtHtulating  Cliarles  II  on 
being  for  a  while  superseded  in  the  estima-  his  accession,  and  was  formally  reconciled 
tion  of  the  public,  6y  the  inferior  Iransla-  to  that  monarch.  His  leisure  he  dedicated 
tion  of  Hoole,  it  has  been  more  justly  ap-  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  especially  of 
preciated,  and  recent  editions  of  it  have  antiquities.  He  left  behind  hiin  a  few  mis- 
issued  from  the  press.  Fairfax  wrote  cellaneous  pieces,  among  which  is  a  sketch 
ecbgues  and  other  poems  not  known  to  of  his  own  public  life,  pnnted  in  one  12mo. 
be  extant,  except  one  of  tiie  former  in-  vol.  1699.  He  died  in  1671. 
serted  in  Mrs.  Cooper's  Muses'  Library.  Fairfield;  a  post  town,  port  of  enUy, 
He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  demonology,  andcapitalofFairfleldcomity,Connecticut, 
in  which  he  was,  it  seems,  a  believer.  on  Long  Island  sound ;  21  W.  S.  W.  New 
Fairfax,  Thomas,  lord ;  a  distinguish-  Haven,  54  E.  N.  E.  New  York ;  Ion.  73° 
ed  commander  and  leadbg  diameter  in  39'  W. ;  laL  41°  11'  N. ;  population,  4151. 
the  civil  wars  which  distractedEndand  in  It  is  a  large,  pleasant  and  excellent  agri- 
the  seventeenth  centure.  He  woslrom  in  cultural  township,  compriang  three  par- 
1611,  at  Denton,  in  Yorkshire,  being  son  ishes.  There  are  tiiree  harbors,  Black 
and  heir  of  Ferdinando  lord  Fairfiut,  to  Rock,  Mill  river,  and  Saugatuck  harbors, 
whose  title  and  estates  he  succeeded  iu  Black  Rock  is  oneofthe  bestinthesomid, 
1647.  A  strong  predilection  for  a  military  having  19  feet  water  at  the  summer  tides, 
life  induced  him  to  quit  Cambridge,  and,  Ckinsiderable  shipping  belongs  to  the  dis- 
at  an  early  age,  to  volunteer  with  Mie  lord  trict,  and  is  employed  m  the  coasting  trade. 
Vere,  under  whom  he  served  a  campaign  There  ai*e  four  villages,  Fairfield,  Green- 
in  the  Netherlands  with  some  repuwtion,  field  hill,  Saugatuck,  and  Mill  river, 
and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  mar-  Fairfield  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
ried.  Whentiie  disputes  between  Charles  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an  academy, 
I  and  the  parliament  terminated  in  open  and  Congregational  meeting-house.  Green- 
rupture,  Fairfax  warmly  espoused  the  field  hill  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiiul 
cause  of  the  latter,  and  joined  his  father  situation,  on  an  elevation  3  miles  north  of 
ui  making  active  preparations  for  the  ap-  Long  Isiand  sound.  It  contains  a  Congre- 
proaching  contest.  In  the  earher  part  of  gational  meeting-house  and  an  academy, 
his  career,  he  suffered  various  checks  from  (For  tlie  population  in  1830,  see  United 
the  royalist  forces,  e^clally  one  in  1643,  States.) 

at  Adderton  Moor.     At  the  battie  of  Mar-         Fairies,  Fairi  Tales.     Every  child 

ston  Moor  he  redeemed  his  credit,  and,  knows  that  fairies  ore  a  kind  of  good  and 

the  eari  of  Essex  resigning  the  command  bad  siiirita.     The  former  are  usually  the 

of  the  parliamentary  armj',  Fairfax  was  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world,  the 

made  general-m-chiefm  his  room.    After  latter  the  most  hateful  monsteis.     They 

the  rlciory  at  Naseby,  to  the  gainuig  of  are  often  found  present  by  the  cradle,  or 

which  his  courage  and  conduct  majniy  at  decisive  moments  in  life,  to  influenca 

contributed,  he  marched  into  die  western  the   fiite  of  the  individuaL     They  hava 

counties,  quelling  all  opposition  as  he  ad-  great  power,  united  vrith  great  knowledge, 

vanced.     When  the   king  fell    into   the  and  their  wands  work  wonders.   Still,  both 

power  of  die  prevaihng  party,  consider-  then-  knowledge  and  power  are  limited. 

able  jealousy  appears  to  have  been  enter-  as  is  also  tliek  free  agency ;  they  can  only 

tained  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  adhe-  act  under  certiun  circumstances,  which  it 

rents  of  Fairfiix,  who  seems  to  have  been  is  not  in  their  power  to  control ;  for  more 

far  from  wishing  to  push  matters  to  the  powerful  than  fairy  or  magic  influence  is 

extremity  to  which  they  afterwards  went;  the  mysterious  working  of  fate.     Who 

and  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  prevent  his  has  not  fell  a  desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of 

interference  with  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  sometimes  almost  miraculous  eoncnte- 

Hartisoii,  at  Cromwell's  mstigation,  de-  nation  of  events  in  life,  by  the  agency  of 

tained  hirn,  under  pretext  of  woi^ip,  at  a  these  active  sprilesi  and  to  imbody  the  in- 

distance  from  Whitehall,  until  the  Wow  viable  agents  of  nature  in  visible  forms  ? 

was  struck.    Nevertheless  he  still  adhered  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  the  imagination 

to  the  party  with  which  he  had  hitherto  easily  substitutes  a  poetical  mythology  in 

acted,     and    continued    iu    employment,  the  place  of  natunu  causes.     The  na^ve 

tlioiigh  more  than  suspected  of  disaffec-  land  of  this  feiry  mythology  is   Arabia, 

tion,  till,  being  ordered  to  march  af^iist  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by 

tlie  revolted  Scotch  Presbyterians,  he  posi-  the  Troubadours.    The  European  name 
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/airT/et)mesfrom/oJujn,fate.  Theltaliana  judgment  higher  than  rniBgination,  set 
still  call  a.  fairy  Jaia.  FaJries  are  often  themselves  vehemently  agamst  them,  but 
mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  the  ItaLans,  they  continued  to  be  fi-hionaiile  till  tatiety 
who,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  stories  produced  disgust.  It  then  begun  to  be 
of  a  country  inhabited  by  faiiies.  The  seen  that  Hamilton,  who  wrote  such  ex- 
poetical  belief  in  the  existence  of  fairies,  cellent  fairytales  himself, might  have  heea 
was  introduced  into  France  in  the  12tii  in  ttje  right  ta  his  ridicule  of  them. 
century,  by  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  The  Fiirweai'her  Modniain;  on  the  W. 
wonderful  power  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  coast  of  North  America,  100  miles  S.  E. 
increased  a  taste  for  tiiirieB  in  France  and  Admiralty  bay  ;  Ion.  137°  W. ;  lat.  59°  N. 
Ibreign  countries,  which  Philip,  count  of  It  is  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Flanders  (1191),  contributed  net  a  little  to  Cordillera  of  New  Norfolk,  rising,  accord- 
extend.  The  higher  classes  believed  ing  to  accurate  observations,  lo  the  height 
their  existence  as  described  in  romances ;  of  14,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
.  the  people  saw  them  every  where,  but  par-  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
tieularly  in  ruined  castles,  or  such  as  were  Fairt  Circle,  or  Ring  ;  a  phenomenon 
surrounded  with  forests  (the  fkiry  Melu-  frequent  in  the  fields,  &c.,  supposed  by  the 
ane  ruled  in  the  castle  of  Lusignan  j;  but  vul^  in  England  to  be  traced  by  the  fei- 
they  also  dwelt  around  fountains  and  trees,  ries  in  their  dances.  There  are  two  kinds: 
They  played  an  important  pait  in  the  ro-  one  of  about  seven  yards  in  diameter,  con- 
manees  of  chivalry  and  tiie  fabliaux,  and  taining  a  round,  bare  path,  a  foot  broad, 
gave  them  a  peculiar  charm ;  they  consti-  with  green  grsiss  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
tuted  their  machinerj',  and  the  romantic  other  is  of  difierent  bigness,  encompassed 
epics  of  Boiardo,  Anosto  and  others  are  with  acircumferenceof  grass,  greener  and 
not  a  little  indebted  to  them.  They  were  fresher  than  tliat  in  the  middle.  Some  at- 
naturahzed  in  England  before  the  time  of  tribute  them  to  lightning,  and  otliers  to  a 
Chaucer  and  Spenser;  and  tales  of  their  kind  of  fungus  which  breaks  and  pulver- 
doings  were  so  widely  spread,  and  so  fixed  izes  the  soil, 

in  the  popular  belief,  that  tliey  did  not  ap-        Fake;  one  of  the  circles  or  winding  of 

pear    extraordinary  or    unnatural    when  a  cable  or  hawser,  as  it  lies  disposed  m  a 

brought  upon   the  stage  by  Shakspeare.  coil.    The  fidtes  are  greater  or  smaller,  in 

They  were  easily  recenciled  to  tlie  Chris-  protKirtion  to  the  extent  or  apace  which  a 

tian  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  cable  is  allowed  to  occupy  where  it  lies. 
Tasao,    in  his  Jerusalem   Delivered,    at-        FASiit,  or  Senasst;  a  kind  of  fanatics, 

tempted  to  reduce  to   a  poetical   system  in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  from  the 

these  sjnritual  beings,  partly  Christian  and  world,  and  give  themselves  up  to  contem- 

partly  heathen.    In  the  last  part  of  the  plation.    They  endeavor  to  gain  the  ven- 

irth  century,  the  true  feiiy  tales  first  be-  eration  of  the  people  by  absurd  and  cruel 

came  popular,  and  here  also  the  Italians  penances.     Some  roll  themselves  in  the 

appear  to  have  taken  the  lead.    The  Pfn-  din.    Others  hold  an  arm  raised  in  onepo- 

tameron,  by  Basilio,   enlai^ed  by  Alessio  sition  so  long  that  it  becomes  witliered, 

Abbatutis,  led  the  way.    In  1667,  ciieum-  and  remains  fixed  in  this  position  for  life, 

stances  connected  with  the  private  history  Others  keep  the  hands  clasped  together 

of  Louis  XIV  brought  these  tales  into  so  long  that  the  nails  grow  mto  the  flesh, 

vogue  ill  France,  sUct  the  revocation  of  and  come  out  on  the  other  side.     Others 

the  edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  and  after  Per-  turn  tlieir  faces  over  the  shoulder,  or  the 

rault  had   published  the    Conks   de   ma  eyes  towards  the  end  of  the  nose,  till  they 

Mh'e  t'Oyt,  in  1697,  he  vras  immediately  become  unchangeably  fixed  in  this  direc- 

imltated  by^  a  multitude  of  authors.    The  tion.    Tiiey  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 

learned  Orientalist  Antoiiie  Gallaud  ap-  to   live   at  the   expense  of  the   faithful. 

peaiB  to  have  been   led  to  translate  the  Some  of  them,  however,  possess  money 

Arabian  Tales,  the   Thousand  and   One  and  land.     There  are  Mohammedan  and 

Nights   (see  .^ralnan  JVtghts),  which  ay-  Hindoo  fakirs:  the  number  of  the  former 

peared  in  1704,  by  the  pievailing  love  for  is  considerable.     This  idea  of  the  virtue 

feiry  tales.    The  popularity  of  the  &iry  of  self-lorment  seems  to  have  originated 

tales  appears  from  the  multitude  of  similar  in  the  East,  and  was  received  by  the  eariy 

Stories  which  have  since  appeared.    The  Christians,  who  made  penance  a  meana 

best  have  been  collected  in   the  CMnet  of  conflict  with  the  temptations  of  £ho 

dea   Fees  (Paris  and    Geneva,    1786,  37  world,     (See  Anachoritts,  and  Demist.) 
vols.),  the  last  volume  of  which  contains        Falashas  ;  a  Jewish  tribe,  tributary  to 

an  account  of  the  auihora.    The  principal  Abyssinia.     They  formerly  lived  in  tbo 

crides   of  Bijileau's  sehool,  who   ranked  mountams  of  Samen,  where  they  seem  to 
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since    they  have    become     tribulary  to  husbands,  to   carry  liie   falcon   on   their 

Abyssinia,  tliey  have  been  dispersed  over  wrists,  vrichout  offending  propriety,  and 

that   country,  but   reside   chiefly  on  the  that  they  can  enjoy  all  the  sport  of  this 

banks  of  tlie  Babr-el-Abiad,  among  the  kind  of  hunting,  whilst,  in  hunting  with 

Shilooks.    (See  Mvssinia.)  liounds,  they  are  only  allowed  to  follow 

Falcon.    (See  Eagle,  and  Howt.)  by  the  wide  roads  or  over  open  fields,  in 

FaiiCONer,  William,  an   English  poet  order  to  see  the  dogs  pass.    The  knight 

and  writer  on  naval  af&irs,  was  bom  at  was  anxious  to  pay  his  court  to  the  ladies, 

Bdinbui^h,  about  1730.     He  went  quite  on  such  occasions,  by  his  attentions  to  the 

young  to  sea,  in  the  merchant  service,  in  felcons.    He  was  obliged  to  be  carefid  to 

which  be  rose  to  the  situation  of  second  fiy  the  bird  at  the  proper  moment,  to  fbl- 

mate,  when  the   vessel  to  which  he  be-  low  her  immediately,  never  to  lose  sight 

longed  was  cast  away,  and  he  was  tlius  of  her,  to  encourage  her  by  calls,  to  lake 


furnished  with  the  incidents  of  the  Ship-    tlie  prey  from  her,  6 

— -eck,  which  was  published  in  1763.     It    the  hood,  and  to  place  uer  grace  luuj  ou  uiu 
IS  dedicated  to  Edward,  duke  of  York,    wrist  of  his  mistress.    In  Germany,  falcon- 


by  whose  patronage  the  author  was  ap-  ly  was  honored  as  early  as  ir 

pointed  a  midshipman,  in  1763.     in  17^1,  the  emperor  Frederic  II.   He  was  so  fond 

he  published  a  Universal  Marine  Diction-  of  tliis  sport,  that  he  would  not  even  give 

ary.    The  same  year,  he  sailed  for  Ben-  it  up  during  the  labor  of  war,  and  wrote 

gaJ,  in    the  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  a  work  on  falconry,  (o  which  notes  wera 

never  heard  of  after  she  quitted  the  cape  added,  by  his  son,  Manfred  of  Hohen- 

of   Good   Hope.      The    subject    of  the  staiifen  {Rdiqua  lAhrorum  Fred.   11.  da 

Shipwreck  is  a  voyage  from  Alexandria,  Aiie  vaiamE  cam  Ambas,  edited  by  J.  G. 

in  Egypt,  for  Venice,   cut  short  by  the  Schneider,  Leipsic,  1788, 3  vols.  4to.).     In 

catastrophe,  which  is  represented  as  hav-  the   feudal   usages,  we   also   find   many 

ing  happened  near  cape  Colonna,  on  the  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  sport 

coast  of  Greece.      The  ver^cation   is  was    held    in    Germany,   England    and 

Faried  and  harmonious ;  the  descriptions  France,    In  Germany,  there   were  fiefa 

are  drawn  from  nature ;  tbe  incidents  well  called  HaiachtaMmea  (hawk  tenures),  and, 

told,  and  calculated  to  excite  tlie  sympa-  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  some  vassala 

thy  of  the  reader.     His  other  poems  have  were  obliged  to  appear  annually  with  a 

bttle  meriL  well  trained  falcoti,  or  hawk,  and  a  dog 

FAI.CONET,  Stephen  Maurice ;  a  cele-  trauied  to  assist  in  the  same  sport.    In 

bested  French  sculptor  of  the  18lh  cen-  France,  fiilconry  was  most  practised  in 

tury.    He  was  bom  in  bumble  life ;  and,  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  though  this  king, 

displaying  a  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  called  the  fatiier  of  kimUng,  preferred  the 

he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  Lenioine,  chase.    The  cstabhshmfnts  for  tnuning 

Catharine   II  of  Russia  patronised  him,  &lcons  were   under  the  direction  of  a 

and  he  was  employed  1^  her  to  execute  grand  falconer,  nho  received  an  annual 

the   colo^al  statue   of  Peter  the  Great,  revenue   ol  4000  lures,   and   bad  under 

erected  at  Petersburg,  which  occupied  him  15  noblemen  and  SO  falconers.    He 

him   13  years.     He  wrote  notes  on  the  had  the  care  of  more  thin  300  falcons, 

34th  and  35th  books  of  Pliny^s  Natural  and  enjoyed   die  privilege   of   hawking 

IBatory,  Observations  on  the  Statue  of  through  Uie  whole  kingdom  at  pleasure. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  and  other  works  relat-  He  received  a  fine  for  every  &lcon  which 

ing  to  Ihe  arts,  printed  together  in  6  vols.,  was  sold,  and  no  falconer  was  allowed  to 

8vo,  (Paris,  1781).    Falconet  died  at  Par-  sell  a  bird  without  his  permission.    Tlie 

i%  in  1791,  whole  establisliment,  which  cost  annually 

Falcohry.      Falconry  is  a  very  old  about  40,000  livres,  followed  the  king,  as 

amusement  in  Europe  and  Aaa,    In  the  did  also  his  hundiig  establishment.     One 

middle  ages,  it  was  the  favorite  sport  of  gentleman,  who  was  distinguished  for  hia 

princes  and  nobles;  and,  as  ladies  could  skill  in  hawking,  was  loadeu  with  favorti 

engage  in  it,  it  became  very  prevalent,  by  the  king,  and    enabled   to   keep  60 

particularly  in  France.    In  an  old  poem  horses  for  his  fiilconry  alone.    There  vvas 

on  Ibrest  sports,  by  tbe  chapl^  Gasse  de  an  old  rivalry  between  the  ^coners  and 

la  Bigne  [Rotnan  des  DidvAs\  cited  by  the  hunters.     When  the  hunting  of  tho 

Cume  de  Sainte-Falaye,  in  his  work  on  stag  began,  and  the  liilcoDS  mewed,  thu 

chivalry,  in  a  comparison  of  hun^ng  with  bunteis  drove  the  falconers  from  the  yard; 

falconry,  it  is  mentioned,  as  a  particular  whibt.  in  winter,  when  tlie  stags  aie  uo 
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longer  worth  hunting,  the  falconers  retail-  which  the  doge,  a  man  of  quick  and  flo- 
ated on  the  hunters,  aiid  locked  up  the  lent  paaaona,  demanded  a  severe  punish- 
hoiinds.  Falconry  continued  in  favor  nient  But,  the  patrician  being  sentenced 
until  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  in-  only  to  a  short  imprisonment,  Falieri  re- 
vention  of  fire-arms  a^udually  superseded  solved  to  take  a  iearful  revenge  on  the 
it  In  England,  fiJcoiiry  was  also  in  whole  body  of  the  aiiatocraey,  whom  he 
great  &vor,  and  there  is  to  this  day  a  deeply  hated,  and  ibrmed  a  conaipiiacy  to 
hereditary  grand  falconer.  The  duke  of  murder  all  the  senatois,  on  a  day  agreed 
St  Albans,  m  his  office  of  grand  falcoiier,  upon,  and  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
presents  the  king  with  a  cost  of  felcons  senate.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed  just 
on  tlie  day  of  his  coronation.  A  similar  before  it  was  to  have  been  executed,  and 
service  is  performed  by  the  representative  the  doge  and  his  feUow-conspiralois  ar- 
of  the  Stanley  family,  in  the  isle  of  Man.  rested  and  put  to  death,  in  1355.  A  fur- 
Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  re-  ther  account  of  this  final  establishment  of 
vive  this  sport  in  that  country ;  but  it  is  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  introduced  by 
hardly  con^stent  with  the  usages  of  our  the  doge,  Gradenigo,  1397,  is  ^ven  I^ 
time,  particularly  in  England,  on  account  Darn,  in  his  History  of  Venice.  A  play 
of  the  general  enclosure  of  the  fields.  In  has  been  written  on  the  same  subject  1^ 
the   East,  the  Persians  are   particularly  Dtlavigne,  1829. 

skilful  in  training  falcons.  They  hawk  Falisci  ;  a  peojde  of  Etruria,  said  to 
after  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  ailer  ga-  have  been  originally  a  Macedonian  colo- 
zelles.  The  falcons  are  taught  to  fasten  ny.  An  anecdote  of  Plutarch  respecting 
themselves  on  the  heads  of  these  crea-  them  has  been  often  repeated,  and  forms 
tures,  and  to  peck  at  their  eyes,  which  the  subject  of  various  works  of  ancient 
checks  them  lujfil  the  boundscan  come  art  When  they  were  besieged  by  Camil- 
tip.  Wolves  were  formerly  hunted  in  the  lus,  a  schoolmuster  went  out  of  the  gates 
same  way  in  Europe.  The  falcons,  in-  of  the  city,  with  his  pupils,  and  betrayed 
tended  for  this  sport,  were  taken  young  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  ene- 
frotn  the  nest,  and  fed,  for  months,  with  my,  that,  by  such  a  possesion,  he  might 
the  raw  flesh  of  j>igeons  and  wild  birds  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender, 
before  they  were  inured  to  sitting  on  the  Camilius  heard  the  proposal  with  indlg- 
hand,  to  which  they  were  accustomed  by  nation,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  atrip- 
resting  on  posts,  &C.  They  were  afl;er-  ped  naked  and  whipped  back  to  the  town 
wards  made  tame  by  being  deprived,  for  a  by  those  whom  his  perfidy  wished  to  be- 
long tunc,  of  sleep,  and  inured  to  endure  tray.  This  instance  of  generosity  operat- 
a  leathern  hood.  At  first,  they  were  tied  ed  upon  the  people  so  powerfiiUy,  that 
with  a  string,  about  30  feihoms  in  length,  they  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
to  prevent  them  from  flying  away,  fi-om  Falh,  John  Daniel,  who,  hi  early  life, 
which  they  were  not  released  ti]l  they  was  one  of  the  best  German  satirists,  and 
were  completely  disciplined,  so  as  to  re-  in  after  years  a  mystic,  was  bom  at  Dant- 
turn  at  the  proper  signal.  When  taken  zic,  in  1770.  The  love  of  learning,  which 
into  the  field,  they  were  always  capped,  ho  early  displayed,  had  to  encounter  great 
or  hooded,  so  as  to  see  no  object  but  tiieir  difficulties.  His  ftitber,  a  poor  wig-maker, 
game,  and  as  soon  as  the  dogs  stopped,  or  hardly  allowed  him  to  be  taught  even  to 
sprung  it,  the  falcon  was  unhooded,  and  read  and  write  before  he  employed  him 
tossed  into  the  air  after  his  prey.  in  bis  trade,  and  sought  to  destroy  the 
FittERi,  Marino,  doge  of  Venice  in  boy's  love  of  knowledge  in  evety  way; 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  had  pre-  but  it  only  increased  from  opposition,  and 
viously  commanded  the  troops  of  the  re-  all  his  little  savings  were  laid  out  at  the 
pubhc  at  tlte  siege  of  Zaia,  in  Dalmatia ;  circulaline  library,  for  the  works  of  Gel- 
be  there  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  lert,  WieWd,  Lessing,  &c.,  which  he 
tiie  Iting  of  Hungary,  and  was  afterwards  read  by  day  and  night,  as  he  could  find 
ambassador  to  Genoa  and  Ronie.  His  opportunity.  Often,  in  winter,  did  he 
character  is  delineated  with  historical  stand  reading  in  the  street  by  the  light  of 
truth,  in  Byron's  tragedy  of  Marino  Fa-  the  lamps,  and,  when  called  to  an  account 
Ueri,  the  jjlot  of  which  is  taken  from  the  for  bis  long  absence,  stud  he  had  been 
following  incidents  in  Falieri's  life.  A  spending  die  evening  with  his  grandfather. 
patrician,  Michael  Steno, was  in  lovewith  But  his  dissatisfaction  with  hissiiuation 
a  young  lady  in  the  retinue  of  the  wife  of  increased  with  bis  years.  An  attempt  to 
the  doge.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  leave  his  father's  house  and  go  to  sea  was 
Bought  to  revenge  himself  by  some  lines  unsuccessful ;  and  at  last,  at  16  years,  he 
which  were  iusultmg  to  the  latter,  and  for    succeeded  in  getting  into  a  school,  pre- 
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paratoty  to  entering  the  university.    But  winds,  and  is  very  easy  of  access.    It  is 

lie  had  etill  to  contend  with  tlie  greatest  therefore  convenient  for  whale   ships  to 

Giverty.  Wieland  eventually  brought  vrater,  &c.  (See  JV/Oiomd  Gazette,  Aug, 
IP  into  notice  as  a  writer.  Falkliasde-  12,1830.) 
Eerved  the  gratitude  of  his  counli^,  by  the  Fallino  Stab,  in  meteorology ;  a  phe- 
foundalioa  of  the  society  of  Fnends  in  nomenon  that  is  frequenlly  seen,  and 
Need,whicheducetes,at  a  large  establish-  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to  de- 
ment, great  numbers  of  unfortunate  chii-  pend  on  the  electric  fluid.  Sir  Hum- 
dren.  The  grand-duke  of  Weimar  be-  phrey  Davy,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
stowed  upon  him  an  order  and  a  title,  and  royal  institution,  gave  many  reasons 
supported  the  establishment.  There  are  against  this  opinion.  He  conceives  that 
at  [irescnt  many  such  establisiiments,  they  are  rather  to  be  aliributed  to  falUng 
which  are  productive  of  much  good.  Hia  Kones.  It  is  observahle,  that  when  their 
first  satires  were  the  Graher  vm  Kom,  and  appearance  is  frequent,  they  have  all  the 
Die  Gfie/e,  both  full  of  brilliant  wit.  They  same  direction;  and  it  has  been  remark- 
were  followed,  during  six  successive  ed,  that  they  are  the  forerunners  of  a 
Cxs,  &om  1797  to  18(B,  W  the  Tascken-  westerly  wind  in  Great  Britain. 
h  filr  Freunde  des  Sdurtzes  und  der  Fat-l  of  Bodies.  All  bodies  on  the 
Satyre  (The  Pockelbook  for  the  Lovers  of  earth,  by  vulue  of  the  atlraction  of  gravi- 
Fun  and  SathBJ,  in  which  liere  is  much  tation,  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If 
entertainment.  He  subsequently  wrote  this  tendency  acts  freely,  the  body  falls 
principally  upon  reli^ous  subjects.  He  towards  the  earth ;  if  it  is  opposed  by 
died  February  14, 18S6,  some  obstruction,  pressure  ensues ,  if  the 
Faleirx;  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot-  tendency  is  partly  checked  and  partly 
land,  near  the  great  canal,  between  the  efficient,  pressure  and  descent  both  en- 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  Falkirk  Is  mem-  sue.  A  ball,  held  in  the  hand,  presses 
orable  in  history  for  a  battle  fought,  in  its  downward ;  if  dropped,  it  descends  j>er- 
neighborhood,  between  Edward  I  of  pendicularly  ;  if  placed  on  an  inclined 
England,  and  the  Scots,  commanded  by  plane,  ii  rolls  down ;  in  doing  which  it 
Cumyn,  grand  steward  of  Scotland,  and  presses  the  plane  mth  a  part  of  its 
air  William  Wallace.  The  Scots  were  weight  The  laws,  according  to  which 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In  Janua-  this  motion  takes  place,  were  formerly  the 
ly,  1746,  the  royal  army  was  defeated  subject  of  the  most  erroneous  theories. 
near  Fidkirk,  by  the  adherents  of  the  According  to  the  physics  of  Aristotle,  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Population  of  the  par-  velocity  of  the  fall  of  bodies  is  in  propor- 
ish  11,536.  34  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  lion  to  their  weight  Consequently  any 
Falkland,  viscount,  (See  Cory.)  body  shotJd  fall  with  ten  times  moii  ve- 
FALKLAJso'sIsLAND3,inthesouth Atlan-  locity  than  another,  which  is  only  one 
tic  ocean,  east  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  tenth  part  as  heavy.  This  error  Galileo 
They  have  been  called  Hauikint's  Maiden  attacked,  while  a  student  in  Pisa.  Soon 
Lraid,  iSouifc  Belgia,  JVew  Islands  of  St  after  his  appointment  to  a  professorship, 
Lewis,  and  JUitU^inies,-  but  tiie  name  of  he  declared  himself  against  thisand  other 
/WiUoni  has  generally  prevailed.  They  maxims  of  tlie  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
consist  of  two  lai^  islands,  with  a  great  He  ascended  the  cupola  of  the  lofty  tower 
number  of  smaller  ones  surrounding  at  that  place,  and  dropped  bodies  of  very 
them.  They  are  mountainous  and  boggy,  unequal  weight,  whicli,  if  their  specific 
Besides  tiie  names  above  mentioned,  tliey  gravity  did  not  differ  too  much,  were 
have  also  been  called  Pepyf  Islands,  and  found  to  reach  the  ground  at  nearly  tli« 
Sebald  de  WerVi  Islands.  Lon.  56°  Sff  to  same  time.  GalUeo  eventually  proved, 
62°  Iff  W.i  lat.  51°  6"  to  53°"  3ff  S.  A  when  professor  in  Padua,  the  correctness 
colony  formerly  existed  upon  these  of  his  position,  by  means  of  two  pendu- 
islani^,  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  sound,  lums,  of  equal  length,  and  very  unequal 
but  it  was  abandoned.  A  few  years  ago,  weight,  which,  nevertheless,  performed 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  government,  howev-  their  ribrariona  vrith  equal  velocity. 
er,  appointed  don  Louis  Vemet,  a  native  Equally  erroneous  hypotheses  have  been 
of  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  governor  of  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  velocity  of 
them.  There  are  no  natives.  The  cli-  the  descent  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
mate  is  described  as  very  healthy.  Gov-  space  passed  through.  The  Aristotelians 
emor  Vemet  invites  colonists  to  settie  said,  that  all  bodies  had  a  natural  tendcn- 
there.  The  harbor  of  Port  Louis,  for-  cy  tothe  centre  of  theearth,and  hastened 
nieriy  called  Sdadad,  affords  a  fine  an-  towards  it  with  more  velocity  the  nearer 
chorage  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  in  all  they   approached  it,      Ollieis   explained 
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the  accelerated  rapidity  of  the  descent  hy  printed.     He  was  the  first  anatomist  who 

the  augmented   pressure   of  the  atmos-  accurately  described  the  vessels  and  bones 

phere ;  and  tfie  general  opinion  was  that  of  the  foetus ;  and  his  uocount  of  the  Fal- 

ihe  velocity  increased  in  tie  same  pro-  lopian  tuljes  in  females  has  perpetuated 

portion  as  the  space  passed  through,  and,  his  name. 

consequently,  that  a  body,  after  felling  Ave  Fallow  Libb  is  groimd  tliat  has  been 

fethoniB,  would  have  five  times  the  veio-  left  untilied  for  a  time,  in  order  ihat  il 

city  it  had  t^er  falling  through  one  fath-  may  recover  itself   from    an   exhausted 

om — an  opinion,  which,  notwithstanding  state ;  but  to  render  a  barren  soil  fertile,  it 

its  great  simphcity  and  plauMbili^,  in-  ought  to  be  frequently  turned  up  to  the 

volves  an  absolute  impossibility,     Galileo,  air,  and  to  have  mixed  with  it  inanurea 

at  length,  arrived  at  the  true  opinion,  that  of  animal    dungs,    decayed    vegetables, 

the  velocify  of  falling  bodies  must  increase  lime,  marl,  sweepings  of  streets,  &c.    In 

in  proportion  to  the  time ;  and  he  proved  turning   over  the  soil,  the   chief  imple- 

that,  as  bodies  can  never  be  destitute  of  ments  of  tlie  gardener  are  the  spade,  the 

gravity,  tliey  must  every  instant  receive  a  hoe  and  tlie  mattoclt;  and  those  of  the 

new  impulse,  which  unites  with  the  elfect  former   are  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the 

of  the  former.    From  this  law,  it  more-  roller,  the  scythe  and  the  sickle.    As  a. 

over   follows,   that    the    spaces    passed  succession  of  the  same  crops  tends  to  im- 

ihrough,  by  bodies  foiling  freely,  are  in  povetish  the  soil,  a  rotation  of  diiFerent 

proportion   to  the  square   of  the   times,  crops  is  necessary.     Potatoes,  grain  and 

Experiments  have  shown  that,  in  the  first  white  croi>s  are   exhausting ;   but  after 

second,  tbe  fell  amounts  to  a  little  more  them,  the  soil  Is  ameliorated  by  tares,  tur- 

tlian  16  feet.    In  order  to  ascertain,  there-  nips  and  green  or  plant  crops, 

fore,  the  space  A,  through  which  a  body  Falmooth  ;    a  seaport  town  of  Eng- 

wouid  fell  inany  other  number  of  seconds  land,  in  the  county  of  Comvrall,  at  the 

t,  we  have  the  equation  1 :  (2  : :  16  :  ft.  mouth  of  tfie  river  Fal.    There  is  a  good 

Supposing,  for  example,  f  :=  3,  we  have  harbor  here,  and  a  fine  and  spacious  road- 

ft  =  144;  i.  e,,  in  three  seconds,  the  body  stead.    The  town  consists  principally  of 

fells  tlirough  144  feet.    For  a  convenient  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  along  the  beach, 

means  of   making  experiments    of   this  There  are  two  castles  here,  one  of  which 

kind,   Atwood,   an   Englishman,  has  in-  (Pendennis)  commands  tiie   entrance  of 

vented    an   apparatus,  which  is  known  the  harbor.     On  the  opposite  ade  is  St. 

under  the  nome  of   «3(wood'a   mocfttn*.  Mawe's  castle.    A  considerable  fohery  of 

Mr.  Benzenberg,  a  German,  has  added  pilchards  is   carried  oil  here.    But  the 

much  to  the  belter  understanding  of  this  town  derives  its  chief  importance  fi«m 

K  of  natural  philosophy.    (See  ifeiwen-  being  the  regular  station  of  the  packet- 

.)  boats,  which  carry  foreign   m^ls  to   all 

FAiLOPiiwTuBESiin  anatomy,  are  two  parts  of  tbe  world.   Population, 2543.    95 

duels  arising  in  the  womb,  one  on  each  miles  S.  W.  Exeter.      Lon.  5°  4'  W. ;  lat. 

side  of  the  fundus,  and  thence  extended  50°  (f  N. 

to  the   ovaries.     These  are  called  tubes,  False,  in  music ;  an  epithet  applied  by 

from  their  resemblance  to  a  trumpet,  and  theorists  to  certain  chords,  called /olse,  be- 

IhHopitm  from  Gabriel  Fallopius  (q.  v.),  a  cause  they  do  not  contain  all  the  intervals 

physician  of  Italy,  in  the  16th  eentiuy,  apperlaimng  to  those  chords  in  their  per- 

who  is  reported  to  have  first  ascertained  feet  stale :  as  a  fifth,  consisting  of  only  six 

their  use  and  office.  semitonic  degrees,  is  denominated  a  false 

FALLOPics,Gabriel,acelelwated  Italian  fiiUi.  Those  intonations  of  the  voice 
anatomist,  who  was  bom  at  ModenB,to-  which  do  not  truly  express  the  intended 
wards  the  close  of  the  ISth  century.  He  intervals  are  also  called  /abe,  as  well  as 
studied  at  Ferrara  and  at  Padua,  at  which  all  ill-adjusted  combinations;  and  those 
last  place  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  stiings,  pipes  and  other  sonorous  bodies, 
lectures  of  Vesalius.  He  became  pro-  which,  from  tlie  ill  disposition  of  their 
ftfiBor  at  Ferrara,  whence,  in  1548,  he  re-  parts, eannotbeaccurately  tuned.  Certan 
moved  to  Pisa.  He  continued  there  three  closes  are  liitewise  termed  false,  in  con- 
years,  and  was  then  made  professor  of  tradistinction  to  tbe  full  or  fmal  close, 
surgery,  anatomy  and  the  malma  mediea.  False  Imprisonmeht,  in  law.  To  con 
at  Padua,  where  he  remained  till  his  stitute  tlie  injury  of  false  imprisonment 
death,  in  1563.  The  principal  work  of  two  points  are  necessary :  the  detention  of 
Fallopius  is  his  ObseiwdiorKS  lAi/ti/imic/B  the  peison,  and  the  unlawfulnces  of  such 
[Veuet.  1561,8vo.),  wliich,  as  well  as  his  detention.  Everyconfinementof  tlie  per- 
Dther  vrritings,  has  been  several  times  re-    son  is  iaiprisonnient,  whether  in  a  com- 
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mon  prison  or  a  private  house,  or  even,  (less.      Loquacious    Fajne    divulges   the 

by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  streets  or  deeds  of  tlie  gods,  and  spreads  reports 

highways.  among  men.      She   is  represented  with 

Falsetto  (flat)!  that  species  of  voice  winga  ;   witli   as  many  ears,    eyes    and 

in  a  man,  the  compass  of  which  hes  above  tongues  as   feathera.    She  is  said  to  fly 

his  natural  voice,  and  is  produced  by  arti-  through  the  world  in  the  niglit,  and  in 

ficial  constraint.  the   (fay-time,  to  look  down   from   high 

FALSTArF,  sir  John  (see  Faslolf).  One  towera  and  roofs ;  small  at  first,  and  grad.- 

of  the  most  ori^nal  (Jramatic  characters  ually  increasing  in  her  progress,   &c. — 

which  Shakspeare'smasterhand  has  paint-  These  are  the  fictions  of  Vir^  and  Ovid, 
ed,  is  his  sir  John  Falstaff^  the  boon  com-        Famagcsta  ;  a  ruined  seaport  of  Cyprus, 

Ciion  of  the  dissipated  Henry  prince  of  on  the  east  coast,  built  on  a  rock.    It  is 

£des  (afterwards  king  Henry  V  of  Eng-  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 

land,  who  died  1421).     That  same  genius  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  in  good  con- 

which  could  set  before  us  the  delirium  of  dition,  and  of  great  thickness ;  also  by  a 

Srief  in  Lear,  the  charming  picture  of  deep  ditch.  The  number  of  citizens  ia 
uliet's  loveliness,  and  the  philosophit^al  said  not  to  exceed  200. 
mislaucholy  of  Hamlet,  has  exhibited  the  Familiar  Spirits  ;  demons,  or  evil 
fullest  breadth  of  comic  imagination  in  spirits  supposed  to  be  continuaUy  within 
Falslaff,  m  Henry  IV,  and  the  Merry  call,  and  at  the  service  of  their  masters, 
Wives  of  Windsor;  in  tlie  latter  by  the  sometimes  under  an  assumed  shape, 
particular  order  and  for  the  entertainment  sometimes  attached  to  a  ma^cal  ring,  or 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Falstaff  is  the  hero  the  like ;  sometimes  compelled  by  magic 
of  lazy  sensualists,  but  overflowing  with  skill,  and  sometimes  domg  voluntary  ser- 
wit  and  good  humor.  He  is  a  soldier,  but  vice.  We  find  traces  of  this  belief  in 
H  cowardly  boaster;  grown  old  in  sensual  all  ages  and  countj-ies,  under  various 
indulgences,  whkh  have  made  his  body  a  forms.  In  Eastern  stories,  nothing  is  more 
sbapele!<s  mass  of  obesity.  Under  this  common  than  the  mention  of  ma^c 
sluggish  exterior  lurks  a  ready  wit,  dcx-  gems,  rings,  &Ct  to  whici  are  attached 
terous  in  provoking  and  lldl  of  resoui'ces  genii,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad. 
for  allaying  the  storm  which  it  has  excited.  The  iawn  of  Senorius  is  a  well  known 
The  dramaiic  world  cannot  furnish  his  instance  in  Roman  history.  But  in  mod- 
equal.  He  is  tin! verselly  entertaining.  His  em.  Christian  Europe,  ^e  notion  of  ft- 
impudence  and  selti^,  sensual  phtlos-  milrar  has  been  restricted  lo  evil  spirits, 
ophy  are  allayed  with  such  exuberance  Cornelius  Agrippa  is  said,  by  Jovius,  to 
of  wit,  that  tliey  make  us  laugh  in  spite  have  been  always  accompanied  by  a  devil, 
of  ibe  contempt  and  disgust  which  they  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  vvbicli,  on 
excite.  Falstaff  is  a  bold  personification  the  death  of  his  master,  ]>lunged  into  the 
of  qualities  and  dispositions  which  the  Sadne,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards. 
world  is  continually  presenting  to  us  in  Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  about  a 
more  or  less  breadth  of  relief,  but  yet  re-  familiar  in  the  hih  of  his  sword, 
quires  a  good  knowledge  of  English  char-  Fanar.  {See  the  next  article.) 
actertobe  fully  relished,  FAWARiOTs.orPnANARiOTa  ;  theinnub- 
Falster  ;  an  island  belonging  to  Den-  itants  of  the  Greek  quarter,  or  Phanar 
mark,  situated  at  the  entraiit;e  of  the  Bal-  (m  ^m^pi),  in  Constantinople ;  particulariy 
tic,  south  of  Zealand,  from  which  it  is  the  noble  Greek  fomihes  resident  there 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  sea;  about  fiO  since  tide  times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
miles  in  circumference,  elevated,  but  flat,  The  dragoman,  orinteri)reter  of  thePorte, 
well  watered  and  wooded,  productive  in  is  taken  from  their  number.  From  1731 
gram,  pulse,  potatoes,  and,  above  all,  Iruit,  to  1823,  tlie  Porte  also  chose  from  tiieir 
soihaxn\s8ly\f:Ai\\eorefmrd  of  Deianark.  number  the  hospodars  of  Moldavia  anil 
The  prinoi])al  towns  are  Nyekioping  and  Walachia.  Till  1669,  the  ofHce  of  dn^o- 
StubbeKioping.  Lon.  13°  E.;  lat.  54°  Sff  man  had  been  filled  by  Jews  and  rene- 
N,  Po|)ulation,  16,.^00 ;  square  miles,  178,  gadea.  In  that  year,  Mahomet  IV,  for  the 
Falva  ;  a  word  which  accompanies  first  time,  employed  a  Greek,  Panayotoki, 
several  Hungaiian  geographical  names,  as  grand  interpreter.  (See  Ranked /^s 
meaning  vUlage,  ten  tend  V^ker,  &c.,  vol.  i,  under  the  di- 
Fama  ;  the  goddess  of  report  or  rumor,  vision  Diverawn  fiber  (Ke  Griechen.)  The 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  power  of  (he  influential  FanarioM,  soon 
Earth,  who  revenged  herself  on  the  gods  mcreased  so  much,  that,  nfier  tlie  cruel 
ibr  the  destruction  of  her  sons,  the  ^aiits,  death  of  the  last  native  hospodar  of  Wu- 
liy  bringing  forth  this  mischievous  god-  lachia,   Bassaraba   Brancareo,   in  1731,  o 
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(Sreek,  MavrocordatoB,  was  appointed  to  fendango  ia  danced  by  two  persons  only, 

Bucceed  him.     A  Greek  phyacian,  Marco  who  never  touch  eo  much  as  each  other's 

Zailoui,  who  was  chief  physician  to  the  hands;  buttheirreci|irocalallurcmentB,re' 

grand  vizier,  YuBsuf  Pacha,  eud  was  after-  treats,  apfH^acheB  and  varied  movements, 

wards  in  Bucharest  vrith  the  last  Greek  by  tumppursuingand  pursued,  their  looks, 

hospodar,  diaclqees,  ia  his  Essai  gvr  Its  attitudes  and  whole  eipresfflon  are  iiidica- 

Fmuaiotes  (MaijBeilles,  18341,  the  intrigues  tive   of  voluptuousneBs. — The  etymology 

of  those  Fanariot  upstarts,  their  exactions,  of  the   word  fcmdaneQ   is    not  known, 

Which  ihey  shared  with  llie  Boyards,  and  though  many  plauable  derivations  have 

tlie  artifices  aijd  bribery  by  which  they  been  suggested.— The  sf^irfiiiiw  is  anoth- 

contrived  to  keep  Iheir  station  so  long,  erkind  of  dance  peculiar  lotheSpaniards. 

imposing    on    the    ignorant    Turks    for  The  segiadiUai  mmnchtgaa  is  the  name  by 

iheir  own  privi^te  intereBL    In  the  insur-  which  this  dance  is  generally  known.     It 

reclion  of  the  (Greeks  in  1821,  ihe  Fana-  is  danced  by  two  or  four  couples,  and  in 

riots  used  no  influence,  or,  if  Ihey  did,  it  some  respects  resembles  the   fandango, 

was  an  influence  injurious  to  their  coun-  though  it  is  a  perfectly  decent   dance. 

trymen.    Von  Hammer,  in  his  work  on  The    hoUro   is  another  species   of   fan- 

Conslantinople  and  the  Bosphonis,  men-  dango;  its  motions  and  steps  very  slow 

tions  the  degeneracy  of  the  Fanariots.  and   sedate,    hut   growing    rather    more 

Fandamgo,  El  ;  an  old  Spanish  dance,  lively   towajds   the    end.     In    all    these 

which  originated  most  probably  in  Anda-  dances,  the  time  is  beat  by  castanets  (coi- 

lusia,  a  province  of  the  south  of  Spain.  Umudas). 

Foreigners  ate  very  much  astonished  and  Fakeuil  Hall;  an  old  building  in  the 

not    less    ofiended,  when  they  see   this  northern  part  of  Boston.  The  Tennis-court 

dance  for  Ihe  first  time;  however,  few  fdl  in  Paris;  the  Tellsplatto   in  Switzerland, 

to  become  reconciled  to  it     It  proceeds  where  Tell  landed,  and  pushed  back  the 

gradually  fi'om  a  slow  and  uniform  to  the  boat   with  Gessler;  the  height  of  Riitli, 

most  lively,  but  never  violent  motion.    It  where  the  Swiss  coiifedcraies  swore  to 

is  said,  tliat  the   court  of  Rome,  scandal-  delivertheircountry ;  ihehall  In  the  town- 

ized  that  a  couniry  renowned  for  its  faith  house  of  Prague,  where  the  imperial  coun- 

should  not  have  long  before   proscribed  sellors  were  thrown  from  the  window  by 

such  a  profiuie  dance,  jesolved  to  pro-  the   deputies  of  the  oppressed  Boheini- 

nounce  a   formal  condemnation  of  it.    A  ans;  FaneiiU  hall,  and  the  state  house  in 

commistuon   was  appointed   to   examine  Philadelphia,  where  the  declaration  of  in- 

into  the  matter,  and  the  fandango  was  dependence  was  signed — are  spots  dear  to 

prosecuted  in  forma.     The  sentence  was  the   descendants  of  diose  whose  efibrlB 

about  to  be  pronounced,  when  one  of  the  and  exposure  in  die  cause  of  liberty  are 

judges  observed,  that  a  criminal  could  not  therewith    connected.      Faneuil    Hell  is 

be   condemned  without  being  heard.    A  often  called  the  cradle  ofAmeriam  lUerb), 

couple  of  Spaniards  were  brought  before  asthe  sceneof  many  of  the  earliest  debate? 

die  assembly,  and,  at  Ihe  sound  of  proper  and  resolves  in  opposition  to  the  oppres- 

instrumcnts,   displayed  all  the  graces  of  sions  of  England.    The  oripnal  building, 

the  fhndango.    The  judges  were  so  much  commenced  in   1740,   was  given  to  the 

excited  that  tlieir  severity  abandoned  them;  town  of  Boston  by  Peter  Faneuil  for  a 

their  austere  countenances  began  to  relax ;  town-hall  and  market-place.     It  has  been 

theyrose,andtheirarmsandlegsfoundlhdr  materially  changed   ance  that  lime.    At 

former  suppleness.    The  hall  of  the  grave  present,  the  great  hall  is  76  feet  square  and 

fiithers  was  thus  changed  into  a  dancing-  28  feet  high,  with  galleries.     A  full  length 

room,  and  the   fandango  vras  acquitted,  picture   of  Washington,  by  Stuart,  oma- 

The  fandango   is  seldom  danced  but  at  ments  the  west  end  of  the   hall.      Tbn 

the  theatre,  and  in  the  parties  of  the  lower  neighboring    market-house,     the     most 

classes.    In  these  cases,  as  well  as  when  splendid   in   the   United  States,  received 

this  dance  is  performed  in  private  balls  its  name  from  tiiis  hall.     It  is  585  feet 

of  the  higher  classes,  which  seldom  oe-  9  inches  long,  50  wide,  wholly  built  oi 

curs,  the  tnteniian  is  no  more  than  lightiy  white  granite,  with    a    fine  cupola,  and 

marked  ;  but  sometimes  a  few  persons  porticoes  witii    columns  of    the   Doric 

assemble  in  a  private   house,  and  dance  order.    Tlie   corner  stone  was  l^d  April 

Ihe  fendango  in  all  its  genuine  indelicacy.  87, 1825. 

All  scruples  are  shaken  off!    As  soon  as  Fanfare  ( JVeiuA) ;  a  short,  lively,  loud 

the  dance  commences,  the  meaning  is  so  and  warlike  piece  of  music,  composed  for 

marked,  that  nobody  can  doubt  of  the  ten-  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.    Also  small, 

dency  of  the  motions  of  the  dancers.    The  lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting  horns, 
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ID  the  chase.    From  its  lirst  meaning  is  inue,  and  Suetonius  describes  Augustua 

derived /anfaron,  a  Exiaster,  and  fanfaron-  as  lying,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in 

adf,  boasting.  tlie  shade,  and   fanned  by  an  altendaut 

Fan-Palm  ;  the  talipot  tree  or  great  {cenitionfc  aiiqm).  In  the  middle  agea, 
fkn-pshn  [cotypha  umbracvlifera),  is  a  na-  fans  were  used  in  the  churches,  some- 
tive  of  Ceylon,  Malabar  and  the  East  Id-  times  of  great  size,  and  richly  decorated, 
dies.  It  attains  the  height  of  axty  or  ser-  to  chase  away  the  flies  from  die  holy  ele- 
enty  feet,  with  a  strmght,  cylindrical  trunk,  roents  of  the  eucharisL  They  are  said  to 
crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tufl  of  enor-  have  been  introduced  into  England,  from 
mous  leaves,  and  is  one  of  the  mostmag-  Italy,  inthe  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  and,m 
nificenl  of  the  whole  tribeof  palms.  These  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  frained 
leaves  are  pinnate-palmate  and  plaited,  of  very  costly  materials,  the  body  of  OS- 
separating  near  the  outer  margin  intonu-  trich  teathcrs,  the  handle  of  gold,  silver 
merous  leaflets,  and  united  to  the  trunk  or  ivoiy,  of  curious  woriimanship. 
by  ciliate-spinous  leaf-stalks  ;  they  are  Fanshaw£,  sir  Richard,  an  eminent 
usually  eighteen  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  diplomatist  and  poet,  bom  in  1C07.  Hav- 
leaf-stalk,  and  fourteen  broad  ;  a  angle  ing  studied  at  Cambridge,  he  made  the 
one  being  sufficient  to  protect  fifteen  or  grand  tour,  and,  on  his  return,  entered  hlm- 
twenty  men  ■  from  the  rain.  When  this  self  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  de- 
palm  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  spaiched  in  1635,  by  Charles  I,  in  the  ca- 
forty  yeaiB,  it  flowers,  a  long,  conical,  pacity  of  resident  minister,  to  Madrid. 
ecafy  apadix  riang  to  the  height  of  thirty  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in 
feet  from  the  midst  of  the  crown  of  leaves,  1641,  he  was  recalled,  and  engaged  active- 
and  separating  into  simple  alternate  ly  in  the  royal  cause,  and  soon  aiter^  be- 
branchcs,  which,  at  the  base,  extend  late-  ing  appointed  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
rally  sometimes  twenty  feet,  tlie  whole  Wales,  followed  the  fonunesofljis  master 
covered  with  whitish  flowers,  and  pre-  till  the  battle  of  Worcester,  when  he  was 
senting  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  taken  prisoner.  A  severe  illness  sborten- 
ftuit  is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  ed  the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  and  he 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires  was  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  bail.  On 
fourteen  months  to  ripen,  after  which  the  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  passed  over 
tree  soon  perishes,  flowering  but  once  in  the  channel,  in  1659,  to  the  king  at  Breda, 
the  whole  couree  of  its  existence.  The  by  whom  lie  was  knighted.  After  the 
mhabitaiits  of  those  countries  where  it  restoration,  he  obtained  tlie  mastership  of 
grows  make  use  of  the  leaves  for  um-  the  requests,  and  was  made  Latin  secre- 
Erellas,  tents,  or  for  covering  their  houses ;  tary.  In  1661  and  16©,  he  was  employed 
and  the  Malabar  books  are  formed  of  the  on  two  several  missions  to  the  court  of 
same  material,  on  which  lasting  characters  Lisbon,  and,  on  his  return  the  year  follow- 
are  traced  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  ing,  he  was  advanced  to  a  seat  in  the  privy 
iron  style,  which  penetrates  the  superior  counciL  In  1664,  he  was  sent  ambossu- 
epidermis.  The  pith,  after  being  pound-  dor  to  Madrid,  and  negotiated  a  peace 
ed,  is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  is  between  England,  Spiun  and  PortuguL 
of  great  use  in  rimes  of  scajrcity.  Several  Falling  suddenly  ill  of  a  lever,  he  died  at 
other  palms,  whose  leaves,  when  they  Madrid,  June  I(^  1660.  His  poetical  abil- 
first  appear,  are  folded  together  like  a  fan,  ities  were  above  mediocrity,  as  is  evinced 
and  afterwards  spread  open  in  a  similar  by  his  translations  of  the  Lusiad  of  Oa- 
nianner,  are  commonly  called  faii-palms,  moens,  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  the 
particularly  the  chamaropt  Aumifw,  a  spe-  Odes  of  Horace,  and  the  fourth  book  of 
cies  destitute  of  a  stem,  and  inhabiting  die  the  jEneid  into  English  verse,  and  Fletch- 
Bouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  er's     Faithful     Shepherdess   into    Latin. 

FiNs.  The  Greekswere  well  acquaint-  Ainonghispostliumouswritings,priniedin 

ed  with   ftns,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  1701,is  hiscorrespondenceduringiiis  em- 

From  a  passage  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripi-  bassies  to  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Mad- 

des,  it  appears  that  the  Grecian  fims  were  rid,  and  some  occasional  poems,  witli  a  life 

mtroduced  from  the  East,  that  they  were  of  the  auilior  prefixed. 

of  a  circular  form,  and  were  mounted  FAKTisiA  {Italian) ;  the  name  generally 

plumes  of  feathers.     Dionysius  of  Hali-  given  to   a  species  of  composition,  sup- 

camassus  describes  tlie  courtiers  of  Aris-  posed  to  be  struck  off'  in  the  heat  of  im- 

todemus,  at  Cume,   as   attended  by  fe-  agination,  and  in  which  the  composer  is 

males,  bearing  parasols  and  f(U)s(i<Ia!m  «ii  allowed  to  give  free  range  to  his  ideas, 


,-    -„.    Plautns  mentions  fiabeUifirrE  as    and  to    disregard  those    restrictions    by 
forming  part  of  a  Roman  fine  lady's  ret-    which  other  productions  are    confined. 
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Snme  writera  limit  the  application  of  this  edition  of  liie  diplor^alic  papera  of  the 

term  to  certain  extemporaneous  fljglits  of  abbfe  Gaetano  Marini. 

fancy ;  and  say,  tliat  the  moment  they  are  Fabce  (from  the  Freru:h) ;  a  dramatic 

vrrittcn,  or  repeated,  they  cease  to  be  fan-  piece  of  low  comic  cliOracter.     Many  na- 

bwioj.    This,  they  add,  forms  the  only  tions  have  a  standing-  character  for  their 

disEiDCtJou  between  the  /ajifoaia  and  the  ftrces,  which  is  always,  therefore,  very 

tapriek.    The  cajnido,  though   wild,  is  characteristic  !    the   Spaniards  have  the 

the  result  of  pi'emeditation,  committed  to  ^ociosOjg'aU^^ijtheltalianstheorfeccMno, 

paper,  and  becomes  permanent;  but  the  «C(mimiiccio,&c.;  the  Germans  their  Hiinj- 

femtcma  is  an  impromptu,  te^ansitiTe  and  vmral,  Kas^erie,  &c    The  French  /arce 

evanescent,  exists  but  while  it  is  execut-  is  derived  trom  the  iuMnaJiirta,  this  from 

in^  and,  when  finished,  is  no  more.  the  Latin^arsutn,  etui!  d,  signifying,  there- 

Fastin,  or  Faktee  ;  a  country  of  Afri-  fore,  a  mixture  of  different  things.    Ade- 

ca,  on  the  Gold  coast,  which  extends  about  lungeays,  tliat,  in  the-,  middle  ages,  farce 

90  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  signified,  in  German,  (pertain  songs,  which 

and  TOinland.    The  inhabitants  are  called  were  sung  between  liie  prayeis  on  occa- 

JlmfeM,  and  are  the  moat  numerous  and  aonsof  religious  worrfhip;so  that/arM,in 

powerful  people  situated  immediately  on  respect  to  comedy  would  originally  signi- 

the  Gold  coast ;  but  their  power  has  been  fy  aa  interlude  [inlermezzo).     According  to 

almost  entirely  broken  since  1811,  by  re-  the  abW  Paolo  Bernard!,  a  Proven^!,  it 

peated  invaaons  of  the  Ashanlees.     Po^  is  derived    from    farsvm,    a    Provencal 

ulation  estimated  at  40,000.    The  soil  is  diah, 

fertile,  producing  fruits,  maize  and  palm-  Faria  t  Sotrs*,  Manuel  ;  a  Caslilian 
wine.  European  nations  trade  here  for  historian  and  lyric  poet,  boru  1590,  at  Su- 
gold  and  slaves.  The  Fantees  are  bold,  to,  in  Portugal,  of  an  anci  'nt  and  illus- 
cunnitig  and  deceitful.  Their  govern-  trious  ftmily.  In  his  9lh  ;  ear,  ha  was 
ment  is  aristocratic.  Th«r  chief  is  a  su  sent  to  the  univeisit^  at  Bt^'ti,  where  he 
preme  judge  or  governor,  attended  by  a  made  great  progress  in  the  1,:  iguages  and 
council  of  old  men.  Each  town  has  a  m  philosophy.  In  his  14th  year,  he  en- 
chief  The  small  towns  are  very  mime  tered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto, 
lous,  and  they  reckon  about  4000  fi'iher  and  under  his  direction  made  fiinher  im- 
men  on  the  coast.  The  capital  is  of  the  provement  in  the  sciences.  A  passion  foi 
same  name,  and  is  situated  about  13  miles  a  beautiftil  girl  first  awakened  his  poetical 
up  the  country,     Lat.  5"  IC  N,  genius     Ho    celebrated    iier    under   the 

Fantucci,  count,  an  Italian  author,  and  name  of  Mbania  in  his  s-  mets,  married 
the  first  magistrale  of  Ravenna,  was  bom  her  in  1613,  and  went  toM,  drid.,-  But  he 
therein  17&,  of  one  of  the  most  respecta-  did  not  succeed  there,  an  I  returned  to 
ble  femilies.  The  memory  of  the  former  Portugal.  He  also  visited  Rome,  and 
splendor  of  his  native  place,  a«d  the  sight  gained  the  notice  of  Urban  Vlll,  and  (he 
of  its  decay,  excited  his  attention  to  the  learned  men  at  his  court,  byhis  extenave 
causes  of  such  a  change,  and  he  addressed  knowledge.  He  retamed  again  to  Madrid, 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  pope  Clem-  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ent  XIV,  which  was  aflerwrards  printed,  ture,  with  such  ardoras  to  hasten  his  end. 
Kavenna  owes  to  him  also  the  completion  He  died  at  the  age  of  59.  Of  his  wrif- 
of  a  navigable  canal.  He  invented  also,  ings  the  best  Bre-^Diaevrsoa  morale  jf 
in  1780,  a  hydraulic  machine,  from  poliUcos  {Madrid,  1623—36,  3  vols.) ;  CV 
which  the  country  people  about  Ravenna  meniarios  soire  la  Iiuaiada  (Madrid,  1639, 
have  derived  the  greatest  benefit.  An  ep-  Svols.fol.);  Epitome  delas  JRstoriiM  Por- 
idemic,  which  prevailed  in  the  neighbor-  tvguesas ;  and  afterwards  Et  JMa,  M 
hood  of  Ravenna,  afforded  an  opportuni-  Eumpa,  El  Afrka  and  M  America  For- 
ty for  the  display  of  his  sagacity  and  his  tvgvesa,  each  a  separate  work,  the  last 
benevolence  to  the  fullest  extent.  After  never  printed.  We  have  also  a  collection 
he  had  done  every  thingin  hia  power  to  of  hispoeinscalledFountain  of  Aganippe 
mitigate  the  sufFeriugs  of  his  fellow-citi-  {Fuettle  de  Aganqie,  Rimaa  varias,  1644 — 
zens,  he  demonstrated,  in  an  excellent  46).  His  style  is  pure  and  strong,  and  his 
■worit,  tlie  necessity  of  draining  the  descriptions  full  of  vigor, 
marshes,  here  exposed  to  a  southern  sun.  Fariba.  (See  SlarcA.) 
Among  his  writings  should  be  menhon-  FARrwBLLi,  one  of  the  greatest  singers 
ed  his  Mmwnenti  BaverauzU.  After  his  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Naples,  in 
death  appeared  at  Venice,  in  1804,  some  1705  His  true  name  was  Carlo  Broscia 
interesting  memoii-s,  which  he  had  left  He  received  his  first  inslmellon  in  music 
We  are  also  mdebteil  to  him  for  a  fine  firom  his  fether,  and  afterwards   studio 
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under  Porpoi%  whom  he  accompanied  on  knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava ;  but  he 
neveral  joumeya.  At  the  age  of  17  years,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  singer.  He 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  displayed  his  clear  never  used  his  influence  over  the  king 
and  full-toned  voiite  in  n  contest  with  a  except  lo  do  good.  Henee  it  happened 
celebrated  perfongEr  on  the  trumpet,  that  three  kings  of  Spain — Philip  V,  Fer- 
whom  he  overcfttne  by  his  strength  and  dinand  VI  and  Chailes  III — succcsavely 
perseverance.  From  t[ience  he  went  to  honored  him  with  their  fevor.  After 
Bologna,  to  hear  Btmacchi,  then  the  first  enjoying  the  highest  honors  in  Spain  for 
finger  in  Italy,  and  to  enjoy  the  advan-  SO  years,  lie  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy. 
togeof  bisiusiructjoiis.  In  1728,  he  went  He  built  a  country  house  in  the  neighbor- 
to  Vienna,  where  tbe«mperor,CJiarlc8  VI,  hood  of  Bologna,  with  tlie  inscription 
loaded  itini  with  rich  presents.  That  timpMon  Thehas,  ego  domutn.  Here  he 
emperor,  after  heating  him  sing,  said  to  collected  the  most  extensive  musical  libni- 
him,  that  he  excited  astonishment  indeed  ry  ever  yet  seen,  and  induced  P.  Martini 
by  tlie  compass  and  beauty  of  his  tones,  to  undertake  his  History  of  Music.  He 
but  that  it  was'  net  less  in  his  power  to  died  1782,  having  enjovM,  in  a  happy  old 
affect  and  cliarm,  if  Jie  would  study  nature,  age,  the  love  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
Farinelii  took  this-  hint,  and  deliglited  bis  received  many  marks  of  respect  &om 
bearers  as  miwb  an  he  had  before  aston-  foreign  connoisseurs.  "He  possessed," 
ished  tliem.  In  1734,  he  went  to  London,  says  doctor  Bitmey,  "  every  excellence  of 
and,  by  the  mwic  of  hia  singing,  so  de-  every  great  sirger  united — in  liis  voice, 
lighted  tiie  piihlic,  that,  according  to  La-  strength,  sweetness  and  compass ;  in  l)is 
horde,  Hander;  who  was  at  the  head  of  style,  the  tender,  the  graceful  and  llie 
nnoth^  company,  wna  obliged  to  dismiss  rapid.  He  liad,  indeed,  such  powers  as 
it,  in  spile  of  all  his  powers.  Senesino  never  met,  before  or  since,  in  any  one 
and  Farineili  were  both  in  England  at  the  human  being ;  powers  tliat  were  irresisti- 
same  time  but,  as  they  sung  on  the  same  ble,  and  which  subdued  every  hearer,  the 
nights  at  afferent  theatres,  they  had  no  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  friend  and 
opportunity  of  heating  each  other,    Acci-  the  foe." 

dent  once  brought  tbem  together:  Sene-       Farmer,  Richard,  n  celebrated  scholar 

sino  perfomiedthepartofabloodytyrant;  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  May  4, 

Farinelii,  tliat  of  a  hero  languishing  in  1735.     His  &ther  was  a  hosier  in  that 

chains.     Faritielli's  first  air  melted  the  town,andail6r  receiving  the  rudiments  of 

hard  heart  of  the  cruel  tyrant     Senesino,  education  there,  he  became  a  student  at 

forgetting  liifA^charactcr,  ran  up  to  his  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where,  in 

prisoneij  and  afiectionately  embraced  him.  1760,  be   was   appointed   classical  tutor. 

In  1737,  Fariiiellii  went  to  Paris,  where  He   applied   himself  particularly  t 

'    ""        "      ''  g,  who  rewarded  English  literature.     (nl766,hepub 

a  short  residence  a  well-written  and  well-received   '. 

Madiid.  For  ten  on  the  Leamine  of  Shakspeare,  in  which 
years,  lie  sung  ev^  evening  before  Philip  he  maintains  that  the  bard  obtained  his 
V  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth.  This  prince,  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  my- 
having  sunk  into  a  proibund  melancholy,  thology  &om  translations,  and  not  from 
and  neglected  public  afEilts,  tlie  queen  orif^nal  classical  authors.  This  essay  ob- 
liad  recourse  to  the  power  of  music  to  tained  a  flattering  notice  from  doctor 
restore  him.  She  contrived  that  there  Johnson.  In  1767,  he  was  appointed  a 
should  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining  preacher  at  Whiteliall,  which  gave  him 
the  apartment  of  the  king,  and  FaiinelB  frequentopportunitiesof  residence  in  Lon- 
sang  one  of  his  most  beautiflil  mrs.  The  don,  where  he  became  a  distinguislicd 
king  was,  at  first,  surprised,  then  deeply  book  collector.  He  was  soon  appointed 
moved.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  to  the  chancellorship  and  prebendal  stall 
air,  tiie  king  sent  for  the  perfbmier,  loaded  in  the  calbedrnl  of  Litchfield ;  and,  in  1775, 
liini  with  caresses,  asked  him  liow  he  he  was  chosen  master  of  Emanuel  col- 
could  reward  him,  and  assured  him  that  lege.  He  was  afiertvards  made  principal 
he  would  refuse  him  nothing.  Farineili  librarian  to  the  university  of  Carnhriilgc, 
begged  the, king  to  suffer  himself  to  be  and  filled,  in  his  turn,  the  office  of  vice- 
shaved,  and  to  appear  in  tlie  council,  chancellor,  liord  North  conferral  upon 
From  ihis  moment  the  disease  of  the  king  him  a  prebend,  and  he  was  twice  offt^red 
yielded  to  medicine,  and  Farinelii  had  a&  a  bishopric  by  die  late  Mr.  Pitt,  but  hrt 
tiie  honor  of  his  cure.  This  was  the  preferred  a  residentiaryship  of  Sl  Paul^ 
foundation  of  his  unlimited  favor.  He  which  he  exchanged  for  his  prebend.  He 
became  first  minister,  and  was  created  published  but  IttUe.      He  as^led  many 
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authors,  in  various  works,  for  whicji  he  received  only  on  annual  profit  of  45,000 

received  their  public  acknowledgements  livres,  was  correct,  it  would  not  alfonl  a 

and    thanks.      Doctor    Fanner   died   at  sufficient  reason   to   explain   the   hatred 

Cambridge,  after  a  long  protracted  illness,  which  was  generally  entert^ied  against 

SepL  8,  J797,  a^ed  62  years,  much  re-  this  ciass.     It  is  true,  however,  tlial  lliis 

e|>ected  for  hia  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  national  feeling,   which    contrihuied    so 

the  various  plana  by  him  suggested  forthe  much  to  the  eruption  of  the  revolution, 

iuiprovementoftbo  town  of  Cambridge,  must  be  ascribed,  in  part,  tothe  natuiB  of 

pARMERS-GEBEBALjinFrance;  acom-  the  taxea  that  were  raised  in  this  manner, 
pany  which,  on  condition  of  paying  a  cer-  ae  will  appear  in  the  article  JVonee.  Eve- 
tain  annual   sum  into  the  treasury,  was  ry  system  of  customs  and  tolls  is  more  or 

trmitted  to  levy  certain -taxes,  particular-  less  odious  to  the  people,  on  account  of 

,  the  monopohes  of  salt  and  toWco,  the  the  difficulties  which  it  throws  in  the  way 

inland  Colls  [trails],  the  import  duties  at  of  commerce ;  and  this  odium  was  pecu- 

Parjs,  those  on  the  stamping  of  gold  and  liarly   great   in  the  case  of  die  salt  and 

silver,  &c.,  on   its  own   account.     The  tobacco  monopohes  in  France,  because 

duties  on  sah  were  first  raised  by  fimning  of  the   uneqtial   distribution    and    great 

the  monopoly  of  salt  hi  each  city,  in  the  amount  of  the  duties  pmd  on  these  arti- 

reign  of  Francis  I,  in  1546.    In  1599,  the  «les.   Necker  observes,  in  the  chapter  on 

fermers-general  were  obliged,  by  Sully,  to  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  financiers 

lay  their  engagements  with  the  sub-con-  {Be  P^Amugtration  des  Fmancea,  III,  ch. 

tractors  before  the  government,  and  in  this  12),  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  el 

waytheirprofitsfirstbecameknown.  Sul-  such  duties  is  founded  upon  ajust  mora 

ly,  therefore,  farmed  the  monopoly  of  salt  feeling,  though  he  expresses  himself  with 

to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thus  nearly  great  lenity  and  precaution  on  tiiis  head, 

doubled  the  revenue;  and,  by  disposing.  The  people  saw  clearly  this  the  wealdi 

in  the  eauie  manner,  the  other  branches  of  the  financiers  (among  wAom  must  be 

ofthepiihlic  revenue.of  which  the  nobles  reckoned,  besides  the  collcetors-eeiieral, 

or  favorites  of  former  kings  had  obtained  the  directors  of  the  finances,  whidi  were 

possession  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  administered    by  the   government    itself, 

means,  he  made  lai^  additions  to  the  tiie  treasurers  and  Iwnkeis  of  The  court, 

ro^al  revenues.    In  1738,  the  government  but  partieularly  the  farmeis-general)  was 

united  several  individual  leases  into  the  amassed  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of 

fennt  giiUrak,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  six  the  principal  persona.     The  greater  portion 

years,  was  renewed   by  public  auction,  of  them  did  not  even  know  how  to  enjoy 

■with  acompanyconsistingof  60members.  their  treasures   with   dignity,  but  squan- 

In  1789,  the  number  of  fermers-^neral  dered  them  in  a  tasteless  as  well  as  otfen- 

WBS  44,  who  paid  a  rent  of  186  milhons,  sive  luxury.    A  man  destitute  of  all  tal- 

They  composed  a  kind  of  court  of  fi-  ent,  ignorant  and  stupid,  might  obtiun,  by. 

nances,  which,  in  11  different  deputations,  the  favor  ofa  person  of  influence  at  court,  a 

administered  the  various  objects  of  their  place  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 

contract,  the  appointment  of  officers,  the  and  he  was  raised  to  a  state  of  affluence, 

system  of  accounts,  the  procuring  of  the  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  increaseiJ 

eait  and  tobacco,   the  collection   of  the  by  the  rigor  and  rudeness  with  which  the 

revenues,  and  presided  over  a  host  of  in-  French  farmers-general  exacted  the  duties 

ferior  officers.     This  mode  of  managing  from  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people 

the  public  revenues  cost  the  subjects  fer  Without  the  least  regard   to  humanity, 

more  than  it  produced  to  the  king.    The  they  commonly  chose  Che  season  the  most 

Sivemnient,  dierafore,  from  the  time  of  inconvenient  to  the  country  people,  and 
enry  IV,endeavored  to  reducethe  profit  then  proceeded  agwnst  tiiem,  confiscating 
of  the  farmers-general,  which  was  eati-  and  selling  their  property  by  pubhc  auc- 
mated  by  Necker,  but  evidently  too  low,  tiona.  This  system  of  violence  was 
&1  two  millions  annually.  This  loss  to  the  adopted  to  compel  tlie  more  speedy  pay- 
state  treasury  would  have  been  verv  mod-  roent  of  the  taxes.  Tliemercil^  seizure 
erate  in  comparison  to  that  wliicli  took  of  the  property  of  tiie  subjoqts,  the  nii- 

£ce  under  the  old  system.of  which  Sul-  meroua  militaiy  occupations, ;.Jhe  odious 

laserta,  that  when  the  mauagement  of  diatrainings,  presented  daily  tdithe  eyes  ol' 

finances  came   into   liis  hands,   the  the  people  the  image  of  a  country  occu 

nation  had  to  pay  150  millions,  while  tlie  pictl  by  hostile  troojjs.    These  causes  pro 

treasury  received  only  30  millions.     And,  duced  a  hatred  of  the  government  deep 

indeed,  if  Necket's  estimate,  according  to  and  general  and  contributed  princijiolly  to 

wliich  every  farmer-general  woidd  have  the  luBaking  out  of  the  revolution. 
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Farnese;  en  iUuBtrious  family  of  Italy,  yeors  aftermardfi,  by  an  honorable  treaty 
whose  descent  may  be  uaced  Irom  about  The  services  which  his  wife  oud  his  son 
the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  at  Alessandro  rendered  to  the  Spiiiiisli  gov- 
which  time  it  had  possession  of  the  caade  emment,  gunedhimthefevorof  ilie  house 
of  Farneto,  in  Orvieto,  and  gave  to  the  of  Austria.  His  wife,  Margaret,  natural 
church  and  the  republic  of  Florence  many  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  had 
eminent  generals,  ainong  whom  was  Pie-  been  appointed  to  rule  over  ttie  Low 
tto  Fixmese,  to  whom  the  Florentines  were  Countries,  and  had  administered  the  gov- 
indiibted  for  an  important  victory  over  the  ernmont  with  great  moderation;  but.  In 
popleofPiaa.  Pope  Paul  III, a  Farnese,  1567,belngBUpersededbythedukeofAlva, 
bent  on  the  a^randizement  of  his  fsmUy,  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  husband  in  Parma, 
conferred  rich  eaiablishments,  not  only  on  with  whom  she  had  lived  but  licde,  and 
his  natui-al  son,  PieU'o  Luigi,  but  also  on  then  retired  to  Abruzzo.  Ottavio  died  in 
the  five  sons  of  tlie  latter.  Paul  was  par-  1586,  after  enjoying  thirty  years  of  imin' 
ticularly  eager  to  secure  the  promotion  of  terrupted  peace,  which  he  had  employed 
Pietro  Luigi,  a  man  disgra<»d  by  every  in  correcting  the  disorders  of  tile  precemng 
vice,  as  is  vrell  known  to  the  readers  of  govemment8,and  promotingthehappiness 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  pope  requested  of  his  subjects. — Alessandro  Farnese,  eld- 
Ihe  emperor  Charles  V  to  grant  lo  his  son  est  son  of  Ottavio  and  Margaret,  general 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  then  in  dispute  be-  of  Philip  II  in  Flanders,  and  third  duke 
tween  the  emperor  and  France.  After  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  succeeded  him. 
liaving  offered  Charles  large  sums  in  vain,  While  a  child,  he  had  accompanied  his 
he  resolved  to  erect  Parma  and  Piacenza,  motlier  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
which  Jidius  II  had  conquered  from  Mi-  married  in  his  tenth  5'ear  to  Mary,niece  of 
Ian,  into  a  duchy,  and,  m  August,  1545,  John,  king  of  Portugal.  Inclination,  cou- 
besrowed  it  upon  his  son.  Pietro  proceed-  rage,  presence  of  mind,  and  strength  of 
edto  Piacenza,  where  he  built  a  citadel,  body,  stimulated  him  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
and  commenced  his  tyrannical  reign  by  fession  of  arms.  He  served  liis  first  cam- 
impo^g  many  burdens  on  the  nobility,  paign  under  don  John  of  Austria,  and  dis- 
and  depriving  them  of  thehfonner  privi-  tingulshed  himselfln  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
Jeges.  His  tyranny  becoming  insupjiort-  In  IS77,  Philip  II  called  him  fivm  Abruz- 
able,  the  chiefs  of  tlie  nobiUty  formed  a  zo,  where  he  resided  with  his  mother,  to 
conspiracy,  in  concert  with  Ferdinand  lead  back  to  don  John  tlie  Spanish  troops, 
Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  Thirty-seven  whichtbe  latter  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss 
conspirators  entered  the  citadel  under  pre-  from  Flanders,  where  the  situation  of  the 
tence  of  visiting  the  duke,and  secured  the  Spaniards  was  becommg  desjierate.  Don 
entrances.  Giovanni  Angiussola  broke  in-  John,  who  had  been  a  long  time  iniim!, 
ID  the  qiamnent  of  the  duke,  who,  en-  died  that  year,  and  Alessandro  was  made 
feebled  bj  the  most  infamous  dieeaBeB,waa  governor.  He  recovered  Maestricht  and 
unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and  tlius  several  other  cities,  and  succeeded  in  rec- 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  bis  enemy.  Gonzaga  onciling  the  Cathohc  part  of  the  insur- 
took  possesdon  of  Piacenza  in  the  name  gents  to  the  Spani^  govcrument.  The 
of  the  emperor,  and  promised  the  reforma-  Protestants,  however,  formed  the  union  of 
tion  of  all  abuses.— Ottavio  Farnese,  the  Utrecht,  and  called  in  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
eon  and  successor  of  Pielro,  was  then  at  a  brother  of  Henry  III  of  France,  to  de- 
Perugia  with  Paul  HI.  Parma  declared  fend  them.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of 
itselfin  favor  ofOtlavio,  who  took  posses-  an  army  of  25,000  men;  but  Alessandro 
gion  of  it  with  tiie  papal  troo|is,  but  found  was  constantly  successful  In  tbe  midst 
liunsel^  angly,too  weak  to  attempt  the  of  these  triumphs,hereceived  the  newsof 
capture  of  Piacenza.  He  therefore  agreed  his  lather's  death,  and  requested  to  be  dis- 
upon  an  armistice  with  Gonzaga,  and  in  charged  from  the  Spanish  service,  in  order 
tbe  meantime  Mideavored  to  secure  the  to  attend  to  the  government  of  liia  own 
asdstance  of  France.  Julius  IH,  die  sue-  dominions;  butwasnot  able  to  obtain  his 
cesser  of  hia  grandfather,  out  of  gratitude  wish,  and  died  without  ever  returning  to 
to  the  family  of  Farnese,  restored  to  him  the  countty  of  which  he  had  become  sov- 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  1550,  and  appoint-  ereign.  Fortunately  for  tlie  Dutch,  who 
ed  him  gonfalmaere  of  the  church ;  but  would  hardly  have  been  able  long  to  resist 
having  entered  mto  an  alliance  with  Henry  a  general  so  bold,  skilful  and  enierprlMng, 
II,  of  France,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  a  civil  warbrokeout  in  France.  Alessandm 
displeasure  of  tJie  emperor  and  the  pope,  entered  France,  and  comi>elled  Henry  IV 
and  became  involved  in  new  difficulties,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  During  his  ab- 
from  which  he    extricated  himself  two  scnce,  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  obtained 
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many  successes  jn  the  Netherlands,  yet,  no  issue,  the  leadiue  ]xiwer9  of  Europe 
wiiii  a  njuunous  and  unpaid  army,  Ales-  agreed  that  a  son  of  Philip  end  Elizabeth 
eandro  l^ept  m  cheek  buth  Maurice  and  (not  king  of  Spiun]  should  succeed  to  the 
Heniy  IV,  and  fbreed  the  latter,  m  151)2,  to  Famese  terriloties.  Thus  tliey  came  into 
raise  the  siege  of  Rouen.  On  his  return  the  po^ession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
from  that  expedition,  he  received  a  woimd  — Ajitonio  Famese,  eighth  duke  of  Parma, 
in  hiB  arm  before  I'audebec,  in  conse-  succeeded  his  brother  Francesco,  who 
quence  of  the  neglect  of  which,  he  died  at  was  obliged  to  concur  in  these  measures 
Arras,  in  his  47th  year. — Ranuzio  I,  his  without  being  consulted  as  to  his  own 
eldest  Bon,  succeeded  him  as  duke.  He  in-  wishes.  Antonio  also  died  childleee,  iu 
herited  none  of  the  heroical  qualities  of  consequence  of  his  age  and  corpulency 
iiis  father,  but  was  gloomy,  severe,  suspi-  at  the  tune  of  his  marriage,  and  his 
cious  and  avaricious.  Observing  the  die-  whole  reign  was  a  series  of  insults  and 
content  of  the  nobles  with  his  adminislra-  humiliations.  Alter  his  death,  6000  Span- 
tion,  he  accused  them  of  having  entered  iards  took  possesion  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and,  after  cenza,  in  the  name  of  don  Carlos, 
having  subjected  the  cbiefslo  asecret  trial,  Farhesina,  La,  or  Casino  Fabnese  ; 
beheaded  ihcm,  and  confiscated  their  es-  a  spot  highly  distinguished  in  the  hisloiy 
tales  (May  19,  1612).  This  unprec«dent-  of  the  fine  arts;  a  palace  in  Rome,  now  he- 
ed cruelty  roused  the  indignation  of  many  lon^ng  to  the  kingofNapies,  formerly  the 
of  the  Italian  princes,  and  the  death  of  property  of  die  diies  of  Famese.  It  was 
Vincenzo  GonzagB,duke  of  Mantua,  alone  ori^ally  built  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  by 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  He  the  architect  Baldassare  Petrucci,  for  an 
imprisoned  his  natural  son  Ollavio,  who  eminent  banker,  Agostino  Chigi.  In  this 
bad  acquired  the  Ikvor  of  the  nation,  and  palace  are  tlie  celebmted  fresco  paintings 
left  him  to  perish  in  cruel  confinement,  of  Galatea,  and  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Ranuzio  died  iu  1623,  Notwithstanding  Psyche,  the  former  pmnted  entirely  by  the 
the  ferocity  of  his  character,  he  discovered  hand  of  Raphael  {U^itte  Raffadto) ;  the 
a  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts.  Dining  his  latter  by  his  pupils  under  his  direction, 
reign  the  famous  theatre  of  ParmS  was  They  are  among  the  greatest  productions 
built,  after  the  model  of  tlie  ancients,  by  of  the  fine  arts.  The  pictures  of  the  story  ot 
John Battisla Aleotti. — Hissonandsucces-  Cupid  andPsyche  aretwoof  large  size.on 
air,  OdoardoFumese(died  1646),  possess-  the  ceiling  of  a  large  halL  Oneof  themre- 
ed  considerable  talent  for  satire,  a  good  presents  the  judgment  of  the  pair  by  Jove, 
deal  of  eloquence,  and  still  morepresump-  in  tiie  presence  of  all  the  gods;  the  other, 
tion  ajid  vanity.  The  ambition  of  shining  the  nuptials  of  the  lovely  couple  celebrated 
in  arms  involved  him  in  wara  with  Spain  by  all  tlie  Olympian  deities.  Eeades  these 
and  pope  Urban  VIII,  to  whom  he  was  tiierearefourteentiiangularpictureson  the 
deeply  in  debt.  His  excessive  corpulence  ceihng,  and  all  surrounded  with  beautiful 
rendered  him  wholly  unfit  for  war,  of  wreams.  There  are  also  some  other  valu 
which  he  was  so  fond. — Ranuzio  II  (died  able  paintings  in  the  palace,  with  which  is 
1694),  was  not  so  ferocious  as  his  grand-  connected  a  beautiful  gturden.  The  Far- 
father,  nor  so  presumptuous  as  his  fa-  nesina  is  truly  a  characteristic  Roman 
ther,  but  was  ibe  weidc  and  ready  instru-  palace,  the  temple  of  tiie  fine  arts, 
nient  of  unworthy  favorites.  One  of  these,  Faro  of  Messina;  a  strait  of  the  Medi- 
Godefroi,  a  French  teacher,  whom  he  had  terranean,  between  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
created  prime  minister,  assassinated  the  about  five  miles  wide,  remarkable  for  the 
Dew  bishop  of  Castro,  whom  Famese  was  tide's  ebbing  and  flowing  eveiy  sis  hours, 
uuwiUing  to  acknowledge.  Indignant  at  The  kingdom  ofthe  Two  Sicilies  is  divided 
this  crime,  pope  Innocent  X  demolished  into  doimnj  al  dt  qua  del  i'hro  (lands  this 
Castro,  and  Godefroi,  defeated  by  the  pa-  side  the  Faro),  and  domtnj  tddila  dd  Faro 

EbI  troops,  lost  successively  the  favor  of  (lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Faro,  or 

is  muster,  hia  estates  and  his  life. — Odo-  Sicily), 
ardo,  the  eldest  son  of  Raniicci,  wassiif-         FARO,or  PHARO;one  of  the  mostcom- 

focated  hy  his  excessive  corpulency.     Of  mon  of  all  games  of  hazard  phiyed  vriih 

Ins  two  sons  Francesco  and  Antonio,  the  cards  in  Europe,  in  which  immense  sums 

former  succeeded  him.    His  extreme  cor-  are  lost  and  won.    It  is  a  favorite  game  at 

pulency  precluded  all  hope  of  his  having  the  different  watering  places.     The  play- 

issufi.     Phihp  V  of  Spain  had  married  ers  are  called punfergorpoinieurs;  hewho 

Elizabeth  Famese,  daughter  of  Odonrdo,  manages  the  bank,  the  fctrnW.    (For  the 

and  niece  of  the  duke  Francesco.    When  rules  and  legulutions  of  this  simple  game, 

it  was  perceived  that  tlie  latter  could  have  see  Iloyle). 
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Faroe  or  Faroer  Islands;  a  group  sendnient  which  his  works  exlubit  cannot 

of  islands  in  tlie   Northern  ocean,   lying  be  defended. 

between  Iceland  and   Shetland,  and  he-        Farrtll,  don  Gonztdo  O' ;  a  Spanish 

tweeu  61°   Iff  and  62°  Sff   N.  latitude,  he  utenant- general,  bom   at  the  Havanna, 

They  belong  ro  Denmark,  and  conast  of  in  175.%  of  ait  Irish  fiunily  settled  there, 

tweniy-five  islands,  of  which  seventeen  This  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman, 

are  inhabited.     Population,  in  1812,  5309.  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Soreze,  in 

Farquhab,  George,  a  comic  writer  of  France,  and  entered  the  Spanish  service 
eminence,  was  boni  at  Londonderry,  Id  in  1766.  He  distinguished  himself  hy  his 
Ireland,  ui  1678,  In  1694,  he  was  sent  to  courage  and  talent  at  the  sieges  of  Mahon 
Trinity  college,  DiibUn,  whence,  however,  and  Gibraltar.  In  1780,  he  made  himself 
he  either  eloped  or  was  expelled,  in  con-  acquainted  with  the  orMnization  of  the 
eequeace  of  irregular  conduct.  His  par-  schools  for  artillery  and  en^neering  in 
tialily  for  the  drama  induced  him  to  make  France,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
his  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Dublin ;  but  government  to  Berlin,  to  study  the  tactics 
he  displayed  little  abiUty  as  an  actor,  and  of  Frederic  tlie  Great  in  the  evolutions  of 
h«,  soon  relinquished  the  profession  he  had  the  Prussian  infantry.  On  his  return,  he 
so  hastily  chosen.  About  1696,  he  accom-  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  niililtuy 
panied  Ins  friend  Wilks  tlie  player  to  Lon-  school  at  (he  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  wear 
Son,  where  he  commenced .  writer  for  the  Cadiz,  from  which  some  of  the  best  Span- 
st^.  His  firat  production  was  Xiove  in  ish  tacticians  and  officers,  such  as  Castaiios 
a  Bottie,  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  and  others,  have  proceeded.  In  179S-4, 
with  great  success  in  1698.  About  this  O'Farrill  served  under  the  generals  Ven- 
time,  he  atUucted  the  fevor  of  lord  Orrery,  tura  Caro  and  Calomera  against  the  French 
who  procured  him  a  lieutenancy  in  his  in  tlic  Western  Pyrenees ;  in  1795,  he 
own  repment.  In  1700,  he  added  to  his  served  as  quarter-master-generai  in  the 
reputation  by  his  comedy  of  The  con-  army  of  Calidonia,  which  forced  the  enemy 
Mant  Couple,  or  the  Trip  to  the  Jubijee,  back  to  the  river  Fluvia,  and  penetrated  to 
in  which,  underthe  character  of  sir  Harry  Perpignan.  After  the  treaty  of  Bale,  he 
Wildair,  he  exhibited  a  lively  picture  of  was  appointed  by  Charles  IV  to  run  the 
Iliefoppishliuegentlemanof  theendofthe  boundary  line  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  after- 
seventeenth  century.  In  1701  appeared  wards  travelled  tlirough  Geimany,  Swit- 
Sir  Harry  Wildair,  a  sequel  to  the  for-  zerlaud,  Holland  and  England.  In  1808, 
mer  comedy;  and  the  following  year  he  Ferdinand  VII  created  him  director-gen- 
published  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  con-  eral  of  tlie  artillery,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
sisting  of  poems,  letters,  essays,  &c.  The  minister  of  war.  He  advised  the  king  to 
Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  Him,  was  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Na- 
the  next  effort  of  his  pen ;  and  it  is  amongst  poleou,  at  Bayonne.  Wlien  a  member  of 
those  which  have  kept  possession  of  the  the  supreme  junta,  under  the  presidency 
stage.  It  has  great  merit;  but  [nuch  of  it  of  tiie  Infant  don  Antonio,  O'Farrill,  with 
is  borrowed  from,  the  Wildgoosie  Chase  Azauza,  maintained  the  authority  of  his 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  About  1703,  sovereign  against  the  threats  of  Mural. 
he  married  a  lady,  who,  having  fiillen  in  He  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood  oc- 
love  with  him,  had  represented  herself  casioned  by  the  insurrection  in  Madrid, 
as  the  heiress  of  a  lai^e  fortune,  and  Far-  May  2.  After  the  departure  of  the  prea- 
quhar  is  said  to  have  pardoned  the  decep-  dent  of  the  junta,Mural,  having  desired  to 
tion,  and  treated  her  with  kindness.  In  obtain  a  seat  and  vote  in  that  body,  met 
1706  appeared  The  Recmiiing  Officer,  with  a  vigorous  oppotation  from  O'Farrill, 
one  of  Ins  most  popular  plays;  and  tliis  and  tiie  niinistere  Azanza  and  Gil;  but, 
was  succeeded  by  The  Beaus's  Strata-  finding  the  majority  of  his  collea^es  de- 
gem,  which  is  reckoned  his  master-piece,  terrained  to  yield,  O'Farrill  wilhdrewV 
Uiough  finished  within  the  short  space  of  Under  the  government  of  Joseph,  O'Far- 
six  weeks, while  laboring  underserious  in-  rill  was  again  appointed  minister  of  war, 
dJSiJOMtion.  He  died  in  1707.  It  is  no  111  connexion  with  Azanza  and  the  minis- 
mean  testimony  of  the  dramatic  talents  of  ters  Mazaredo  and  Cabarrus  (Aug.  1808), 
Farquhar,  that  three  of  his  plays  are  still  he  addressed  to  Napoleon  a  bold  memo- 
favorites  with  the  public  His  wit  is  gen-  rial,  rtie  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the 
nine  and  spontaneous ;  and  his  charac-  Spaniards  from  the  ill  consequences  of 
teis  are  admirably  supported,  and  drawn  the  conneidon  with  France.  After  the 
from  nature,  liis  plots  excel  In  die  ar-  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Spanish 
rangement  of  incidents,  and  in  unity  of  throne,  O'Farrill,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
notion     The  Ubertinism  of  language  and  frankly  eipliuned  the  motives  of  his  wn- 
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duct;  but  his  properly  wns  confiscated,  tjon,  whilst  the  correspondingwords,  with 

and  he  himself  condemned  to  death,  as  a  other  nations,  only  designate  dress,  furni 

Josefinojor  tratortorelipon  and  the  king,  ture,  and  other  external  material  things, 

after  having  served  the  state  for  nearly  The  English  are  an  aristocratic  nation; 

fifty  years.      O'Farri!!  retired  to  France,  not  onjj'  because  they  are  governed  by  a 

■where  he  and  Azanza  jiubhshed,  at  Paris,  powerful    aristocracy,    but    because    the 

a  defence  of  their  political  conduct,  which  whole  nation  has  an  aristocratic  disposi- 

is  an  important  addition  to  the  history  of  tion.    Every  individual,  ftr  from  consider- 

the  Sjianish  revolution:  Mimoires  de  Don  ingthe  aristocracy  as  a  mere  party,  is  ans- 

Migutl  Jlztmza  et  de  Don  Gortmhi  O'Far-  ious  to  ally  himself  to  it,  or  to  approach 

rlU,  tt  E:^3i  dea  Faitt  i/m  j'usljjient  Ifw  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  procure  a 

Condiale   poliiiqttt,    rfqouM    Mara,    1808,  permanent  connexion  with  it,  by  making 

'UMu'en  ^nZ,  1814.*  wealth   permanent  in   his  race.     This  is 

Farthino  ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny ;  the  casein  England  in  a  very  different 

originally  the  fourth  thing,  or  the  fourth  sense  from  that  whicfi  it  is  true  in  other 

in  the  integer  one  penny,  countries ;  and  it  ia  not  strange  that  the 

Fasceb,  among  thefcicient  Romans;  a  English  should  have  formed  a  word  ei- 

hundle  of  jmlished  rode,  in  the  middle  of  preasive  of  this  disposition,  and  tliat  thia 

which  was  an  aite,  to  exjireas  the  power  word  should  be  adopted  by  other  n^ons 

of   life   and   death.      These    fasces,   the  to  designate  this  peculiarity.     Even  the 

number  of  which  varied,  were  carried  be-  French,  the  masters  of  ia  mode,  who  have 

fore  the  superior  magistrates  by  the  lictors.  dielaled,  at  least  since  the  general  peace 

The  lictors  were   obliged  to  lower  the  of  1815,  the  mode  to  England  also,  even 

fasces  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  as  an  they  have  no  word  to  designate  what  the 

acknowledgment  of  its  sovereignty.      In  English  mean  by  faahvmable,  which,  as 

the  ciiy,  the  axe  was  laid  aside ;  for  the  we  have  said  before,  extends  not  only  to 

reason  of  which  see  Consid,  also  Dictator,  dreasand  external  ornament,  but  to  man- 

FusciifES ;   bundles  of  boughs,  twigs,  ners,  disposition  and  general  habits.     The 

&c,,  16  feet  in  length,  and  usually  1  foot  French  nave  therefore  adopted  this  word 

in  diameter.    They  are  made  on  trestles.  Thus    a  weekly  publication    ajipears  at 

or  any  kind  of  support  placed  about  9  Paris,  under  the  title  La  Mode,  Revue 

feet  asunder.   The  twigs  are  placed  on  this  Fashionabk, 

machine,  drawn  tightly  together  by  a  cord ;        Fashion  Pieces  ;  the  aftmost  or  hind- 

the  bands  are  then  passed  round  them  at  most  timbers  of  a  ship,  which  terminate 

the  distance  of  2  teet  fly)m  each  oilier,  the  breadth,  and  form  the  shape  of  the 

The  twigs  which  exceed  a  given  length  stem.    They  are  united  to  the  stern  post, 

are  cut  off  or  bent  back,  and  the  ends  are  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing  transom 

bound  into  the  bundle.    Fascines  are  used  by  a  rabbet,  and  a  number  of  strong  nails 

in   aeges,   hydraulic    constructions,    &c.  or  spikes  driven  from  without. 
Very  long,   thin   ones  are  used  in  con-        Fasti  ;    marble   tables    in    Rome,   on 

siructing  lotteries,  whence  they  are  cal'ed  wliich  were  inscribed  either  the  succes- 

foumsons,  or  battery-tasaases.  sion  of  the  annual  games  end  festivals,  or 

Fashionable  ;    one    of  those    words  the  names  of  the  consuls,  dictators,  &c 

which  are  peculiar  to  a  imrlicular  nation.  The  former,  the  lesser  fasti  (Jagti  minwei), 

IhsMontAle  is  as  much  an  English  word,  were  nothing  more  titan  calendars,  indi- 

springing  from  the  English  character,  as  c-ating  tlie  times  of  the  festivals.    These 

coBiforU&h.      Other  nations   have  words  were  at  first  known  only  to  the  j>onMce», 

to  designate  conformity  to  the  mode,  ihe  who  announced  them  to  the  people,  to 

quickly   changing  moife,  but  JaskionMe  promote  political  purposes  of  their  own, 

designates  much  more  than  this.    Fath-  or  of  the  patricians.    B.  C.  S04,  C.  Fla- 

essentially    something  viiis,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Pott- 

neans    the   maimer   in  I^Jex  Maximut  Appius  Claudius,  exposed 

which  the  higher  classes  act,  walk,  speak,  tijera  to  the  pe^le.     From  this  time  they 

think,  dress,   travel,  eat      FashioniAle  is  were  phblicly  known. 
applied  to  every  thing,  action,  and  disposi-         Fastolf,  ar  John ;  an  English  gentie 

•  Do*  Miguel  AiBnia,  fonncriy  viceroy   of  »»">  w'"'  '^  chiefly  memorable   as  the 

Mexico,  and  minister  of  Fenliiiiind  VII  and  Jo.  supposed  prototype  of  Shakspeare's  Fai 

wipli.  w-ho  left  Spain  in  1814,  and  lived  sii  ^eera  staftl  {q.v,)   He  served  with  some  distinc- 

"noV^Jrf  r!^  ''/Jl'ilTvJV™  1"^^''''  *"""'''''  ^'>"  "  Ireland,  under  sir  Stepheu  Scrope, 

"""        '""  '"  iiy''roTihe  ^'"^  ^y'^S  '"  1408,  Fastolf  married  his 

1  without  widow,  an  heiress  of  the  Tibtot  family. 
Her  rich  estates  in   Gloucestershire  and 
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Wiltshire  he  kept  in  his  own  possession,  sumption  of  tbe  Virpn ;  of  Ail  Saints ; 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  step-son,  who  in  and  of  Christinas,  day.  When  any  faat- 
vain  endeavored  to  recover  tliem  after  the  ing  day  ftlls  upon  Sunday,  it  is  ohserved 
death  of  his  mother.  Fastdlf  ohiiunedthe  on  the  Satunluy  before.  The  Greek 
order  of  the  garter,  and,  in  1429,  defeated  church  observes  four  prijicipal  fesls ;  tliat 
a  body  of  60O0  Frenchmen,  at  the  head  of  of  Lent;  one  beginuiog  iii  the  week  alter 
only  1500  meu^  and  brought  relief  to  the  Whitsuntide;  one  for  a  fortnight  before 
English  army  before  Omans.  But,  the  the  Assumption ;  one  forty  days  liefore 
same  year,  he. tarnished  his  laurels  at  the  Christmas.  The  church  ot  England  ap- 
battle  of  Falay,  by  fleeing,  [ranic  stricken,  points  the  foUoviing  fixed  days  for  fasting 
from  the  celeljrated  Joan  of  Arc  The  and  abstinence,  between  which  no  differ- 
regent  duke  of  Bedford  deprived  him  of  encelsmade; — 1.  The  tbrtydaysof  Lent; 
the  garter  fi>r  this  misbehavior,  but  soon  %  tlie  Ember  days,  at  tlio  four  seasons ; 
restored  it  to  him,  in  consideration  of  his  3.  tlie  tlii-ee  Rogation  days  before  Holy 
former  services.  His  deatli  took  place  in  Thursday;  4,  every  Friday  except  Christ- 
1469,  and  he  left  in  the  hands  of  Ijis  con-  mas  day.  Other  days  of  fasting  are  occa- 
fessor,  Thomas  Howes,  a  Franciscan  friar,  sionally  appointed  by  royal  proclamation. 
the  sum  of  £4000,  to  be  expended  in  the  The  church,  liowever,  gives  no  directions 
repair  of  churches,  reli^ous  houses,  &c.  concerning  fasting ;  and  tlie  ordinance  of 
Fasts.  Nobody  will  deny  the  good  in-  parliament  prohibiting  meat  on  fast  days  is 
flueuce  which  a  retirement  for  some  time  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  fish- 
fiYim  this  busy  and  alluring  world  must  eries  and  navigation.  In  the  Now  England 
have  on  a  person  who  dedicates  tliis  time  Etates,it  is  common  to  institute  adayyear- 
of  retirement  to.  reflection,  renouncing  all  ly  in  the  spring,  by  proclamation  of  the  ex- 
woridly  pleasures.  This  is  the  origin  of  ecutive,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
festing,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  and  prayer,  which  is  observed  by  the  corn- 
nature.  The  great  dtlnculty  is,  to  prevent  mon  rsfigious  services  in  the  nouses  of 
fasting,  if  made  a  general  religious  ordi-  public  worship,  and  by  abstaining  from 
nance,  from  becoming,  in  the  case  of  the  labor.  (See  fiitivals,  and  Lent.) 
multitude,  a  mere  outvrard  form.  Absti-  Fat  of  Animals.  Animal  oils  and  fiits, 
nence  from  food,  accompanied  with  signs  as  they  difier  only  in  the  fluidity  of  the 
of  liumiliatioii  and  repentance  or  griel,  is  former  at  common  temperatures,  while 
to  he  found  more  or  less  in  almost  all  re-  tlie  latter  are  generally  concrete,  will  be 
ligions.  Among  the  Jews,  fasis  were  treated  of  together  in  tbe  present  article, 
numerous ;  but  they  must  have  all  been  Of  animal  oils,  whale  oil  and  sperm  oil 
founded  on  tradition,  except  that  of  tlie  are  most  generally  known  in  this  country; 
day  of  expiation,  which  was  appointed  by  and  among  the  principal  varieties  of  tal  are 
Moses.  We  find,  however,  m^y  in-  spermaceti,  butter,  tallow,  lard  and  suet, 
stances  of  occasional  fasting  in  tlie  Old  Whale  oil,  or  train  oil,  is  extracted  from 
Testament.  Herodotussays3iattheEgj'[)-  tlie  blubber  of  the  whale  (principally  the 
tians  prepared  themselves  by  fasting  for  halixim  mysticelui).  Originally,  it  is  a  firm 
the  celehiution  of  tbe  great  festival  of  Isis.  solid  &t.  •  To  obtain  the  oil,  the  blubber  is 
So  in  tiie  Thesmophoria  at  Athens,  and  melted  in  large  copper  vessels.  A  lai^ 
in  the  ritea  of  Ceres  in  Rome,  fiistiug  was  quantity  of  vrater  separates,  and  on  the 
a  part  ot  the  ceremony.  Neither  Christ  surtace  there  floats  a  solid  matter,  called 
nor  his  apostles  give  any  ]>recept  respect-  funks,  which  is  probably  coagulated  albu- 
ing  lasting.  It  was  probably,  however,  men.  The  more  modeiate  tne  heat,  and 
eariy  practised  by  the  Chriaians  as  a  the  shorter  its  duration,  the  paler  and  bet- 
{a-ivate  act  of  devotion.  No  public  fast  is  ter  is  tiie  oil;  but  this  is  attended  with  a 
sunken  of  in  the  most  ancient  times,  es-  diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  deep  c«lor 
cept  that  on  (be  day  of  crucifixion.  The  is  owing  partly  to  too  great  heat  m  the 
church  of  Rome  distinguishes  between  boiling  and  piully  to  blood  and  other  im- 
days  of  fasting  and  of  abstinence.  The  purities, whichareunavoidablymixedwith 
former  are^I.  Tlie  40  days  of  Lent:  2.  it.  What  is  extracted  in  Greenland  is  per 
the  Ember  days,  being  the  Wednesday,  fectlypaleandlimpidjandfreefromsmell, 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  m  and  bums  with  a  pure  and  bright  flame. 
Lent,  of  Whitsun  week,  of  the  third  week  Whale  oil  requires  to  be  kept  in  close 
in  September,  and  of  the  third  week  in  vessels  to  prevent  the  action  of  tbe  air.  It 
Advent:  3.  tiie  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  is  rendered  more  fluid  and  combustible 
of  the  four  weeks  in  Advent :  4.  the  vigils  by  adding  to  it  a  little  cold-drawn  linseed 
or  eves  of  Whitsuntide;  of  the  feasis  oil;  but  it  cannot,  by  any  treatment,  be 
of  St.  Feter  and  St.  Paul ;  of   tbe   As-  made  so  fit  for  burning  in  lamps  as  sper 
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maceti  oil.    The  best  way  of  using  it  ie  resembling  suet  or  taliow ;  the  other  more 

found  to  he  by  converting  it  into  gas.    It  softorliquid,andiuialogou8tovegwableoil8. 

may  be   deprived  of  its  offensive   odor,  (Foran  account  of  theinodeof  separating 

however,  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  Jime.  these  principles,  and  their  properties  ivhen 

Its  specitic  gravity  is  0.9191.     It  boils  at  separate,  see  those  articles ;  for  a  view  of 

640°  Fahr^  and  may  be  distilled;  but  its  the  theory  of  saponification,  see  Soap.) 

propertieBarelheninaicriaHyaitered,or,ra-  Fatalism  [from  fate,   q'.  v.);   the  he- 

ther,itbecoraesanewsubBtance,ilaspecific  lief  in  fete,  an  unchangeable  destiny,  to 

gravity  beingdiminished  to 0,868, its  boiling  which  every  tJiiag  is  subject,  uninfluenced 

point  lo  were  J,  and  its  inflammability  much  by  reason,  and  preeslablished   either  by 

mcreased.     Whale  oil  consists  of  carbon  chance  or  tlie  Creator. — /Wo/trfjabeliever 

68.87,  oxygen  16.10,  and  hydrogen  15.03.  in  fatalism, 

Spenn  oil,  or  spermaceti  oil,  forms  part  of  Fata  Moroaha  ;  a  singular  aerial  phe- 

ihe  oily  substance  found  in  the  cranium  nomenon  Seen  in  the  straiis  of  Messina, 

of  the  spermaceti  whale,  or  pkyuter  macro-  Wlien  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point 

cephtdug.    The  oil  is  separated  by  putting  whence  ils  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of 

the  mass  into  a  woollon  Img,  and  press-  about  43°,  on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  the 

ing  it,  by  which  the  fluid  is  made  to  run  bright  surtace  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 

out,  and  the  solid  residue,  when  washed  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  current, 

with  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  affords  qwrma-  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and  the  wa- 

ceti.  (q,  V.)     This  kuid  of  oil  is  much  tets  are  pressed  up  by  currents  to  a  great 

purer  than    train   oil,   and    bums   away  elevation   in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 

without  leaving  any  charcoal  on  the  wicks  the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  emi- 

of  lamps.    In  composition,  it  differs  but  nence,  witli  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  his 

slightly  from  whale  oil,  consisting,  nccord-  face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 

ing  to  doctor  Ure,  of  carbon  7^  o;?ygen  rising  like  a  wail  behind  it,  and  forming 

10,20,  and  hydrogen  11.80.     The  fat  of  thebaekgroundof thepicture, — onaaud- 

animals,  or  more  solid  animal  oils,  may  be  den  there  appear  in  the  water,  as  in  a  ca- 

sepunited  from  the  membranous  and  other  toptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  objectf^^ 

substances  with  which   it  is   united,  by  numberlessseriesof  pilasters,  arches,  cas- 

meltingit  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  tlie  addi-  ties,  well  delineated,  regular  columns,  lofty 

tionofasmallquuitityof  water.    Fatthus  towers,superb  palaces,  with  balconies  and 

prepared   is  called  lard,   when  of  a  soft  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  delight- 

coiuustence,  and  toUot«  when  harder.     It  ful  plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 

ia  insipid,  and  sometimes  free  from  smell ;  of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 

at  others,  it  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar  other  tilings,  in  their  natural  colors,  and 

odor.     It  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  howev-    proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  ■- - 


by  keeping — a  change  connected  with  taon  along  th®  surface  of  the  sea,  during 

lue  absorption  of  oxygen.     It  is  insoluble  the   whue  of  the  short  period  of  time 

in  water  or  in  alcohol.    It  melts  at  90°  or  while  the  above-mentioned  causes  remain. 

100°  Fahr.;  by  rwangthe heal,  it  ia  render-  All  these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in 

ed  more  acrid,  and  exhales  a  pungent  die  Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  by  the  ac- 

vapor.    In  close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed,  curate  observations  of  the  coast  and  town 

and,  among  other  products,  yields  a  large  of  Reg^o,  by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived 

quantity  of  oiefiant  gas.    It  is  inflamma-  from  objects  onshore.     If,  in  addition  to 

ble,  and  affords,  by  combustion,  water  and  tiie  circumstances  we   before   described, 

CBitonic  acid.     The  acids  act  chemically  the   atraosjihere  be  highly  impregnated 

on  fee.    Sulphuric  acid  chars  it    Nitric  witli  vapor,  end  dense  exhalations,  not 

acid,    mixed   with  it  in   small   quantity,  previously  dispersed  by  the  action  of  the 

gives  it  a  firmer  consistence,  and  renders  wind  and  waves,  or  raiilied  by  the  sun, 

it  soluble  in  alcohol.     In  this  state,  it  has  it  then  happens,  dial,  in  titis  vapor,  as  in 

Iteen  called  oaygenaled  fat.    The  animal  a  curtain  extended  along  the  channel  to 

oils  and  fats  combine  with  the  alkalies,  the  height  of  above  foi-^  palms,  and  near- 

and  form  witlj  these  perfect  soaps.    With  ly  down  to  the  sea,  the  oDserver  will  b«- 

Bomeoftlieeartb8,andmetellicoxidesalso,  hold  the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not 

they  form  saponaceous  compounds.   They  only  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  sea, 

even  Qtcilitate  die  oxidation  of  some  of  but  likewise  in  tlie  air,  though  not  so  dis- 

the  metals,  as  copper  and   mercury,  by  tinctly  or  well  defined  as  the  former  ob- 

the  atmospheric  an-.     Animal  fat  is  not  jecis  from  the  sea.     Lastly,  if  the  air  be 

homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two  diffei^  sbghdy  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same 

ent  proximate   principles,  colled  dmrine  lime  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form  tlie  iris. 

end  eJoine,  the  former  of  a  firm  consistence,  then  the  ebove-tnentioned  objects  will  ap- 
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pear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  in  est  signification,  they  are  the  goddesses  of 
the  first  case ;  but  all  vividly  colored  or  death,  as  of  that  destiny  which  closes  the 
(Hnged  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other  scene  with  all.  In  this  capacity,  they  be- 
prismalic  colois.  As  the  day  advances,  long  to  the  internal  world,  and  are  daugh- 
the  &iry  scene  gradually  disappears.  A  ters  of  Erehus  and  Night.  As  goddesses 
very  angular  instance  of  atmospherical  of  tiite,  they  are  the  servants  of  Jupiter, 
refraction  is  described  in  the  Philosopbi-  and  the  offipring  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
cal  Transactions,  as  having  taken  place  The  former  genealogy  is  (he  more  mod 
at  Hastings,  England.  The  coast  of  Ficar-  em.  As  daughters  of  Jupiter,  they  have 
dy,  which  is  between  40  and  50  miles  dis-  a  share  in  the  decisions  of  &te,  and  are 
tnnt  from  that  of  Sussex,  appeared  sud-  commissioned  by  him  to  execute  bis 
denly  close  to  the  English  shore.  The  commands.  They  regulate  the  future 
SEulorsandlishemien  crowded  down  to  the  eventain  the  life  of  man.  They  know  and 
beach,  scarcely  believing  tlieir  own  eyes ;  predict  what  is  yet  to  happen.  They  sag 
but  at  length  they  began  to  recognise  sev-  the  fate  of  mortals,  and  at  the  same  time 
eral  of  tlie  French  cU^,  and  pointed  out  keep  then-  spindles  in  motion,  and  are  &ee 
^aces  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  from  change.  A  peculiar  department  is 
From  the  summit  of  tjie  eastern  cliff  or  assigned  to  each  of  them.  The  first 
bill,aniostbeautifulscenepresented itself:  writes,  the  second  speaks,  and  the  third 
at  one  glance  the  spectators  could  see  Dun-  spins  out  the  thread;  or  Atropos  repte- 
geaess,  Dover  cliffs,  and  llie  French  coast,  sents  the  past,  Lacheiiis  the  future,  and 
all  along  from  Calais  to  St.  Vallery  ;  and.  Clothe  the  present;  and  thus  they  i>oint 
as  some  affirmed,  as  lar  to  the  westward  to  the  be^nning,  the  middle,  or  continu- 
even  as  Dieppe.  By  the  telescope,  the  ance,andtheendof  life,  Lachesis  is  rep- 
French  fishing-boats  were  plainly  seen  at  resented  with  a  spindle,  Clotho  with  the 
anchor;  and  the  different  colors  of  the  tliread,  and  Atropos  with  scissors,  with 
land  on  the  heights,  with  the  buildings,  which  she  cuts  it  off.  We  find,  in  tba 
were  perfectly  discernible.  This  refine-  northern  mythology,  three  beautiful  rir- 
tive  power  of  the  atmosphere  was  proba-  gins,  the  JVomen,  who  determine  the  fete 
bly  produced  by  a  diminution  of  the  den-  of  men.  Their  names  are  Urd  [ihepast), 
sity  of  its  lower  stratum,  in  consequence  Varande  (the  present),  and  Skuld  (the  fu- 
or  the  increase  of  heat  communicated'  to  ture),  (See  Northern  MylhoUigy.) 
it  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  powerfully  re-  FATHERaoFTHECHUB,cH.(SeeCSurcS^ 
fleeted  from  the  surface  of  the  eartli.    (See  Falhers  (ff  the.) 

AEri^e.)    Similar  appearances  occur  also        FiTHOH;  a  measure  of  six  feet,  used  to 

in  the  ^at  sandy  plains  of  Per«a,  of  regulate  the  length  of  the  cables,  rigging, 

Asiatic  Tartarv,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  &c.,  and  to  divide  the  lead  [or  sounding) 

pl^ns  of  Mexico  in  North  America,  &c.  Unes,  &c 

(See  Blot's  Astronomie  Phi/s.,  Paris,  1810,        FAtrcHE-BoREi^    an     individual    dis- 

3  vols.,  1st  vol.)  liiiguished  for  his  efforts  in  Ikvor  of  the 

FiTES   (in  Latin,   Parcrt ;    in   Greek,  Bourbons,  during  the  period  of  the  Frencli 

MaTf^i) ;  the  inexorable  sisters,  who  spin  revolution,  was  born  at  Neufchalel,  where 

the  thread  of  human  life.     Homer  men-  his  family  bad  resided  after  they  had  been 

tious  neither  tlieir  separate   names   nor  obliged,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

their  number.      The   appellation    (^otho  Nantes,    to    flee    from    Franche-Comti. 

(the  spinner)  was  probably  at  first  com-  At  llie  beginning  of  the  revolution,  liav 

raon  to  them  all.     As  they  were  three  in  iiig  printed  some  writings  tor  the  emi 

number,  and  poetry  endeavored  to  desig-  grants,  lie  was  banished  from  his  native 

nate  them  more  precisely,  Clotho  became  city,  and  thencefonh   dedicated  himself 

a  proper  name,  as  did  also  Atropos  and  entirely  to  the  service  of  tlie  emigrants 

Ladum.     Clotho  seems  to  indicate  noth-  and  the  royal  family.     From  1793  until 

ing  peculiar;  Atropos  signifies  unalterable  1814,  he  was  concerned  in  all  the  attempts 

fete ;  Lachesi),  lot  or  chance ;  so  that  all  which  were  made  for  the  restoration  of 

three  refer  to  the  same  subject  under  dif-  the  Bourbons.    In  1795,  be  was  employed 

ferent  points   of  view.     In   Homer  and  as  mediator  between  Pichegru  and   the 

He^od,  they   appear    as    goddesses  of  prince  Cond6,  for  the  purpose  of  winnhts 

human  fete  and  mdivldua!  destiny,  both  over  the  former  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 

in  life  and  death.    Among  the  lyric  po-  royal  family.    In  case  of  success,  he  was 

ets,  they  seem  to  have  a  general  power  to  receive  1,000,000  of  hvres,  the  cordon 

over    events,    and    are    always    present  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  office  of  director 

where  any  thing  is  to  be  divided  (from  of  the   royal  press.     If  unsuccessful,  ho 

partire,   Greek  iiafuv).     In   the  narrow-  expected  only   1,000   louis-d'or.     Piche- 
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gmhaTing  accepted  tlie  offers,  under  con-  Napoleon's  service.     The   consequence 

dilion,  however,  that  Austria  would  coope-  was,  that  he  was  exiled,  and  imprisoned 

rate,   Faucho-Borel   went  to  the  prince  m  Brussels,  until  the  Prussian  minister  ob- 

Cond^  who  sent  him  to  Slrasburg,  which  lained  bis  release.      After  the   battle  of 

was  then  the  centre  of  the  French  army.  Watcrfoo,  he  went  to  Paris ;  and  ot  a  later 

Here,  under  tlie  nunie  of  M.  Louis,  he  period  to  England,  with  a  pension  from 

pretended  to  be  desirous  to  buy  a  printing-  government.     Of  his  works,  the  most  ini- 

office.    But  he  became  suspected,  was  portent  is  Priaa  faslorvpie  dt  diMreitles 

arrested,  and  Pichegru  was  deprived  of  Missions  dans  leaqtielUa  M.  Louis  Fanthe' 

his  command.     Louis,  however,  was  set  Bord  a  M   employe  pour  Id  Coiw*  de  la 

at  liberty,   because    nothing  was   found  Monarchie,  &c.,  first  published  in  1815,  In 

in  bis  papers  to   confirm  suspicion.     In  Paris,  but  suppressed  ;  reprinted  in  1816, 

1796,  he  opened  a  new  correspondence  in  Brussels.     The  motto   of  this  work, 

with  Pichegru  in  Arbois,the  consequence  Panam  pro  munere  (Punishment   for  re- 

of  which  was  (hat  the  lalter,  then  pred-  ward),  would  seem  to   indicate  that  his 

dent  of  the  council  of  the  five  hundred  august   employers  did  not   fulfil  his  es- 

(17971,  entered  into  the  plans  in  fevor  of  pectationa  after  they  were  firmly  seated, 

the   Bourbons ;    which,    however,    were  Fadjas-de-Saibt-Fokb,  Barthfelemi,  a 

frustrated  by  the  18di  of  Fructidor,  (q-v.)  celebrated  geolo^st,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 

Fauche-Borel's  name  was  placed  on  the  1750.     He  visited  almost  all  the  countries 

list  of  the  proscrilied ;  and,  as  his  corre-  of  Europe  and  the  new  world,  devoting  hia 

spondence  with  Pichegru  had  been  found  attention  especially  to  geological  phenom- 

in  the  carriage  of  the  Austrian   general  ena,  particularly  to  volcanic  productions. 

Kiingling,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him-  His  reseai-ches  threw  new  light  on  this 

self     According  to  his  own  account,  he  subject.     la  his  Jttchtrchta  mr  les  Vokaria 

found   means  to  gain  over  tlie   director  items  rfu  Vivartm  tt  rfu  Velai  (1788),  lie 

Biuras  in  fiivor  of  the  restoration  of  the  developedhisviewsontheorigiuof  volca- 

monarchy;  but  the  latter,  in  1819,  publicly  noes,  which  he  attributed  to  the  contact 

declared  this  assertion  a  falsehood.    The  of  water  and  subterranean  fire.     His  re- 

18di  of  Brumaire  frustrated  ail  the  coun-  searches  made  him  incline  to  the  opinion 

ter-revolutionary    projects,  and   Fauche-  of  those  geologists  who  consider  all  trap 

Borel  went  to  London.    Be  was  then  formations  as  of  volcanic  origin.     This 

sent  to  act  as  mediator  between  JVIoreau  opinion  he  supports  in  his  Easau  gioli>- 

and  Pichegru.      He   went  to   Paris,  but  giquta.     Of  his  numerous  works  should 

was  arresteil,  and  remained  imprisoned  13  be  mentioned  his   ISstfnre  naturelle   de» 

months  ui  the  Temple,  until  he  was  deliv-  Bochea  de  Trapp  (1788,  and  new  edition, 

ered,  at  tlie  request  of  the  Prussian  minis-  1813),  Ihit.  not.  de  ia  Mordagne  de  Mats- 

ter,   and  carried    by   gendarmes    to  the  (ritA((1799 to  1808, 10 numbers, folio), and 

Prussian  territory.    The  Prussian  govern-  bis  Travels  through  England,   Scotland 

ment  probably  did  this  on  account  of  its  and  the  Hebrides  (1797, 3  vols.),  which 

connexion  with  Neiifchatel.    He,  never-  containsdiscriminatingobservationsonthe 

theless,  ventured  to  distribute  in  France,  manners  of  those  countries, 

in  1804,  a  proclamation  of  Louis  XVHI  Faun;  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 

to  the  French  people.    To  avoid  the  dan-  gods  of  the  woods,  i.e.,  a  kind  of  spirits  in- 

ger  of  being  agwn  arrested,  he  went  to  habiting  the  forests  and  gi'oves,  who  were 

Enrfand,  tlien  to  Sweden,  and,  in  1806,  particularly  reverenced  by  the  cultivators 

again  lo   London,     In   1814,  he  entered  of  the  ground.     Their  form  was  princi- 

Paris  in  the  train  of  the  allies,  when  a  pally  human,  but  with  a  short  goat's  tail, 

host  of  conspirators,  and  persons  who  had  pointed  ears  and  projecting  horns.    They 

long  fought  against  their  own   country,  were  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  goat,  or  that 

flodied  into  the  capital  with  the  Bourbons  of  some  otherbeast    They  are  somelimeB 

and  their  allies.     Fauche-Borel  then  went  crowned  widi  vine  branches,  because,  like 

with  prince  Hardenberg  to  London,  and  the  satyrs,  they  belonged  to  the  (rain  of 

at  last  returned  to  his  native  canton.     He  Bacchus,    Among  the  most  iamous  an- 

had  already  made  arrangements  for  set-  dque  statues  of  fauns  are  the  old  dancing 

tling  in  Paris,  when  Napoleon's  return  faun  in  the  Florentine  museum,  and  the 

from  Elba  prevented  him.    From  Vienna,  young  fiiun  represented  as  a  flute-player. 

where  the  Prussian  minister  count  Golz  The  poets  describe  ihem  as  deformed  and 

had  sent  him,  he  went  lo  join  Louis  XVIII  sensual ;  and  we  recognise  this  character 

(It  Ghent;  but,  his  reputation  for  intrigue  in  the  ancient  statues  whicli  have  come 

drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  duke  down  to  us.    They  were  considered  as 

(d'Blacas,  who  susjiected  liim  of  being  in  the  sons  of  Faunus,  who  was  reverenced 
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as  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Laii-  person  from  the    priDter) ;  a  celebratcrt 

um,  and  was  eelebraled  for  his  power  of  dealer  in  the  black  art,  who  lived  in  tlie 

prophecy.     He  answers  to  the  Port  of  the  beginning  of  die  16ih  century.    Doctor 

Greeks ;  and  his  sons  by  Fatua,  or  Fauna,  Faust  h^  become,  in  Germany,  one  of 

correspond  witli  the   Grecian  Panea,  as  those  slanding  national  characters,  wlijch 

Kirardian  gods  of  the  herds,  woods  and  represent  a  whole  class  of  persons,  and  to 

nelds.    (Ifespecdn"  the   distinctions  be-  whom  every  new  invention  and  strange 

tween  tliem,  see  Voss'a  Mytkoh^cal  Let-  adventure   is  constantly  attributed.     Ac- 

ters,  3d  vol.,  page  353.)  cording  to  some  accounts,  he  was  born  at 

FitTN*  [from  Faun,  q.  v.) ;  a  collective  Knittluigen,  in  Suabia ;  others  make  him 

word,  signifying  all  the  mammaha  of  a  a  native  of  Anhalt;  othera  of  Branden 

certain   region,  and   also   tiie  description  burg.    The  first  account  is  the  most  prob- 

of  them,  corresponding  to  the  word  Jlo-  able.    He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who 

ra  in  respect  to  plants.    Thus  we  have  sent  him  to  study  at  Wittemberg.    In  his 

Harlaa'a  Fawui  Jmencana.  IGtii  year,  he  went  to    Ingolstadt,  and 

Faust,  or  Fdst,  John ;  a  goldsmith  of  studied  theology,  became  in  three  years  a 
Mentz,  one  of  the  three  artists  to  whom  magister,  but  abandoned  theology,  and  be- 
the  invention  of  printing  is  generally  gan  the  study  of  medicine,  astrology  and 
ascribed.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  he  ma^c,  in  which  he  likewise  instructed  his 
did  more  than  advance  money  to  Gut-  famihar,  John  Wagner,  the  son  of  a  cler- 
temberg,  who  had  previously  made  some  gyman  at  Wasserburg.  After  doctor 
attempiD  with  carved  blocks  at  Strasburg.  Faust  had  spent  a  rich  inheritance,  leA 
The  third  person  concerned  was  Schiefler,  him  by  his  uncle,  probably  in  chemical 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Faust,  and  and  alchemical  experiments,  he,  accord- 
who  is  allowed  the  honor  of  having  in-  ing  to  tradition,  made  use  of  his  power  ti, 
vented  punches  and  matrices,  by  means  conjure  up  spiriia,and  entered  into  aco.i- 
of  which  this  grand  art  was  carried  lo  tract  with  the  devil  for  24  years.  A  spirit 
perfection.  The  first  fruits  of  the  new  called  Meplast(^hdea  was  given  him  as  a 
process  was  Durandi  fiaiioiurfe  IHvinoram  servant,  with  whom  he  travelled  about, 
O^iciorum,  published  by  Faust  and  Schsef-  enjoyed  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  surprised 
fer  in  1459,  which  was  followed,  some  people  by  working  wonders ;  for  instance, 
years  after,  by  the  CalMkon  /oAannw  he  rode  on  a  wine  barrel  out  of  Auer- 
Jamtaisw;  ajler  which,  in  14^  succeed-  bach's  cellar  in  Leipric,  in  1.^33,  where 
ed  the  Bilile,  so  much  sought  for  by  those  an  old  pamting  representmg  the  subject 
fond  of  early  specimens  of  typography,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  evil  spirit  finally 
These  works  were,  however,  preceded  carriedhimoffnearthevillageof Rimiich, 
by  a  Bible,  Psalter,  and  other  liooks,  exe-  between  12  and  1  o'clock  at  night.  This 
cuted  with  characters  engraved  on  wood,  is  the  story  as  it  is  found  in  a  work  by  G. 
and  by  a  mechanism  which  Faust  and  R.  Wiedemann,  True  History  of  the  hor- 
Schwffiir  possessed  in  common  with  Gut-  rible  Sins  of  Doctor  John  Faustus,  Ham 
tembeig.  It  has  been  pretended  that,  burg,  1599 ;  and  in  another  old  Iwok,  The 
when  Faust  went  to  Paris  to  sell  a  second  league  of  Doctor  Faust,  the  Enchanter 
edition  of  his  Bible  of  14fi2,  he  was  arrest-  and  Sorcererknown  throughout  the  World, 
ed  on  the  supposition  that  he  effected  the  with  the  Devil,  Ills  adventurous  Life  and 
printing  of  them  by  ma^c ;  but  this  story  terrible  End,  printed  at  Cologne  and  Nu- 
appears  to  be  mere  fable.  There  is  rea-  remberg.  Some  have  thought  that  this 
son  to  believe  that  he  died  of  the  plague  whole  story  was  invented  by  the  monks, 
in  1466,  as  the  name  of  Schtetfer  alone  is  to  calumniate  doctor  Faust,  the  inventoi 
found  in  the  books  printed  after  that  time  of  printing,  because  the  profits  which  they 
at  Mentz.  According  to  some  German  had  been  accustomed  to  make  by  copy- 
writers, the  celebrated  romance  of  doctor  ing  manuscripts  were  greatly  diminished 
Faustus,  the  subject  of  so  much  tradition-  by  his  invention;  but  this  is  not  at  all  prob- 
ory  horror  and  admiration,  and  which  has  able.  Others  have  entirely  disbelieved 
been  siuce  immortalized  by  lh«  genius  of  his  existence ;  but  Melancthon,  Tritheira 
Goethe,  originated  in  the  malice  of  the  and  others  knew  him  personally.  Per- 
monks  towards  Faust,  whose  employment  haps  he  was  a  chemist  more  acquainted 
of  printing  deprived  them  of  their  g^n  as  than  others  of  his  age  with  his  science, 
copiers,  that  occupation  having  been  al-  Even  now,  doctor  Faustus,  and  his  Al- 
most exclusively  in  their  hands.  There  miliar,  Wagner,  play  a  conspicuous 
seems,  however,  to  be  but  little  groutid  for  part  in  the  puppet  shows  of  Germany  i 
this  belief  and  this  lesend  has  not  only  remainriil 
FiusT,  doctor  John   (a  very  different    among  the  lower  classes,  but  is  incorjxf- 
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ialeA  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  poem — La  France  deliorie  par  la  J  t^elle 

of  the  German   muse.      The   most  die-  d'(hUana—ahtamed  the  prize  in  tiie  Jeux 

tinguishedpijeinsonthis  subject  are  Klin-  JUrnmx.     But  his  poetical  reputaliun  rests 

gePs  FausCs  Lehtn,  Thaten  und  HoUerir-  principally  on  his  numerous  produciiona 

fahrt  (Faust's  Life,  Deeds,  and  Descent  to  for  tlie  opera  ma  Itidiena  and  the  comic 

llell),  and  Gfithe's  celebrated  ^uai.     The  opera.     The   latter,   with   which  Favurt 

latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  poems  the  was  closely  connected,  was  suppressed  in 

Germans  possess,  written  in  the  full  vigor  1745,  through  the  intrigues  of  tiie  former, 

of  the  author's  genius.    Gothe's  Faust  is  which  was  jealous  of  its  success ;  and  Fa- 

a  man  ihirating  for  truth  aiid  knowledge,  vart  was  otiiiged  to  assume  tlie  direction 

but    presumptuously   and  ungovem^y,  of  a  company  of  itinerant  actors,  which 

forgetting  that  he  is  amortal,  and  liable  to  followed    marshal   Saxe    into    Flanders, 

the  fatcof  the 'Titans.     After  having  stud-  He  was  often  obliged  to  use  his  talents 

led  all  sciences,  and  found  them  empty  before  an  engagement  or  any  other  impor- 

mid  illusory,  and  having  become  deeply  tant  event,  to  encourage  the  army.    An 

sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  he  resolves  instance  of  this  sore  occurred  before  the 

to  give  himself  up  to  sensual  enjoyment  to  battle  of  Rocous,  when  the  poet,  at  the 

secure  some  portion  of  pleasure  in  life,  request  of  the  marshal,  hastily  composed 

Gothe's   Faust   is  a  most    pbilosophical  some  vetoes,  announcing  victory  in  die 

debauchee,  as  his  Jlephistopheles  is  the  impending  contest,  which  were  sung  by  a 

most  refined  of  evil   spirits.    Faust,  in-  favorite  actress,  during  the  interval   be- 

deed,  is  a  character  of  whom  Mepliistoph-  twecn  the  acts,    Favart  had  the  grief  to 

eles  justly  says,  see  that  the  charms  of  his  wife  had  con- 
quered the  victor  of  Fonlenoy,  who,  on 
his  advances  being  repulsed,  basely  used 
his  power  to  persecute  her  husband,  and 

Tliis  production  is  in  the  dramatic  form,  cause  her,  by  means  of  a  hlbe  de  cackd, 

but  not  writteD  for  representation.  to  be  confined  more  than  a  year  m  a  con- 

Faostina  ;  1.  die  wife  of  tlie  emperor  vent  in  the   country,  which   she  left  at 

Antoninus   Pius,   and,    2,  her  daughter,  length  only  on  condition  of  eubmissibn. 

who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  empe-  He  afterwards  returned  to  the  capital,  and 

ror    Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.     The  applied  himself  asaduously  to  dramauc 

historians  of  tlie  period  have  interspersed  poetry.    He  Vfrote,  at  this  penod,  m  con- 

their  descriptions  of  the  flourishing  state  junction   with   the   abbfe   Voisenon,  nho 

of  the  empire  imder  these  Antonines  with  was  his  ami  de  la  Toaison,  a  number  of 

scandalous  anecdotes  of  their  wives.    But,  bis  best  productions,  in  the  composition 

to  the  honor  of  the  younger  Faustina,  of whichmadameFavartalsoparticipaied. 

who  was  accuswJ  of  the  grossest  excesses.  In  most  of  them,  Favart  himself  formed 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  own  husband,  the  plan,  tlie  style,  characters   and   dia- 

Marcus  Aurehus,  who,  by  his  excellent  It^ue,  while  his  wife  added  many  strokes 

character,  and  his  devotion  to  philosophy,  oiaaiveU  and  feminine  sprightliness ;  but 

obtained  the  surname  of  the  phUoaopher,  from  the  ami  de  la  maUon,   who    was 

gave  her  the  credit  of  being  an  exemplary  much  overrated  in  his  time,  came  those 

wife.     Wieland  has  attempted  to  defend  affected  quibbles  and  cold  conceits  which 

her  against  the  invectives  of  the  histo-  occur  in  some  of  Favart's  works.    The 

rians  of  the  emperors.  number  of  his  worits  is  very  grrat ;  and 

Fiux    JocR    [French]    agnifies    false  many  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  Soliman  II, 

ligkt ;  an  expre^on  in  the  tine  arts.     If  a  or  the  Three  Sultanesses,  Atnefle   tt  la 

picture  is  placed  so  that  the  fight  falls  upon  Qjur,  La  Chercheuse  d'Ea^rit,  P^strelogve 

It  from  a   different  side  from  tliat  from  de  ViUage,  iic,  aie  eilhei  in  ihe  Repertoire 

which  the  painter  intended  to  represent  du  Thtdlre Franfais,or  are  Xraselated  into 

the   light  in  the  picture  as  falling  upon  foreign  languages.     During  the  latter  part 

objects,  or  if  the  picture  is  placed  so  that  of  his  hfe,  Favart  received  a  pension  of 

it  IS  covered  with  a  bright  glare,  and  notti-  800   franca  from    the    comedi'!   Italietmt. 

ing  can  be  diitinguished,  the  picture  is  He  died  li^SS,  at  the  advanced  age  of  &i 

said  to  be  in/aiu;  joiir.  years.     Oripnal  and  lively  ideas,  graceful 

Favakt,  Charies  Simon,  creator  of  the  and  natural  expressionof  tender  feeling,  a 

fine  comic  opera,  in  France,  born  1710,  skilful  delineation  of  characters  mostly 

was  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook.    Favart  rural,and  apure  and eaeydiction  in  verse 

received    part   of  his    education  at  the  as  well  as  prose,  are  the  attiihutes  of  Fa- 

eoilege  of  Louis-le-Grand,   and   devoted  vart's  muse.    A  complete  edition  of  hia 

Ljmfclf  to  poetical  pursuits.     His  first  woriis  was  published  in  8  vols.,  1763  (to 
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wliicli  two  were  added  in  177^),  and,  in  isbon  in  1606,  to  be  present  at  the  election 

1809,   n  selection  of  his  best  operas,  in  of   Ferdinand  as  liing  of  die   Romans. 

3  vola His  son,  Charles  Nicholas  Favart  After  other  diplomatic  employments,  lie 

(Iwrn  1749,  died  1806),  known  as  an  ac-  was  sent,  by  Philip  IV,  to  the  congress  at 

tor  at  the  IhMtre  Ilrdien,  wrote  several  Munster,  in   1643.      He  was   recalled   in 

pieces  which  obtiuned  considerable  ap-  1646,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  Ihe 

|»lause.  supreme  council  of  the  Indies,  at  Madrid, 

Favier  ;  an  eminent  French  statesman,  where  he  died  in  1648.     His  works  are, 

bom  at  Toulouse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ideade  unPrindpepoUticoChristianOfrtp- 

18th  century.     At  the  age  of  25,  he  sue-  resendado  en  den  ErwrestU,  with  emblems 

ceeded  his  father  as  secrelair-general  to  (Monaco,   1640J,  and  often   republished, 

the  states  of  Languedoc;    but  he  was  also  truiislated  into  Italian,  French,  Latin 

obliged,  in  consequence  of  youthful  ex-  and   German  ;    likewise   Cormia   GoUca, 

travagance,  to  sell  the  olBce.     He  then  Crutetlana  y  ^ustriaca  poUhi^amente  tfiu- 

applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  trada.     This  desultory  and  superficial,  yet 

politicB,  and  was  nominated  secretary  to  classical  specimen  of  historical  research, 

M.  de  la  Chetardie,  ambassador  to  Turin,  was  to  have  conasted  of  three  parts ;  but 

after  whose  death  he  was  patronised  by  one  only  was  completed.    Alphonso  Nu- 

M.  d'Ai^nson.    Under  tlie  direction  of  iies  de  Castro  added  a  miserable  continua- 

that  minister,  he  wrote  Reflexions  contre  tion.     He  also  wrote  Repuhlica  Literaria 

k  TVaiti  de  1756  (between  France  and  (a  humorous  and  sometinies  satirical  com- 

Austria),  one  of  the  best  diplomatic  trea-  parison  of  the  old  with  the  now  distiu- 

tises  which  had  then  appeared.     He  went  guished  Spanish  writers),  and  Lacuras  de 

out  of  office  when  d'Ai^enson  lefl  the  min-  Europa,  IXalogo  postkamo.     His  complete 

istry,  but  was  employed  on  several  secret  works  were  )>riuted  at  Antwerp,  1683, 4to. 

misaons  in  Spain  and  Russia,  under  the  Fatal  ;   one  of  the  Azores ;   Ion.  28° 

minislry  of  the  duke  de  Choiseu!.    He  41' W.;  lat,  38°  31' N.    It  is  of  a  circular 

engaged  in  other  secret  transactions  of  the  form,  about  10  miles  in  diameter,  rising 

French  government  at  the  instigation  of  abruptly  from  the  sea,  reachirig,  in  the 

the  count  de  Broglie,  who  corr^ponded  cenwe,  to  the  height  of  3000  ftot.     The 

secretly  (hut  by  order  of  Louis  XV)  with  climate  is  good,  and  the  air  always  mild 

the  French  foreign  ministers,  which  in-  and  pure,    Tlie  cold  of  winter  is  never 

volvedhimin  dimculties,and  obligedhim  felt,  and  the  heat  of  sinnmer  is  tempered 


o  leave  France.    AAer  passing  some  time    by  refresliing  winds.    It  produces  plenty 

10  liigland  and  Holland,  where  he  be-    of  pasture  for  cattle ;  birds  are 

came  acquainted  with  prince  Henry  of    and  plenty  of  fish  is  cauglit  o 


Prussia,  he  was,  at  last,  arrested  at  Ham-  The  diief  place  is  Villa  Horta,  or  Orta. 
burg,  and  taken  to  Paris.  M.  de  Broglie  The  origin  of  tlie  island  is  volcanic  The 
procured  his  libei-ation  in  1773;  and,  on  soil  is  very  fertile.  It  proiluces,  in  abun- 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI,  he  obtained  dance,  wheat,  maize,  &ax,  and  almost  all 
a  pension  of  6000  livres,  but  was  not  after-  the  fruits  of  Eiiroi)e.  Oranges  and  lem- 
wonls  employed.  He  died  in  1784.  M.  ons  abound.  It  has  an  important  com- 
de  S^gur  has  collected  a  partof  die  works  merce  with  Europe  and  America.  The 
<if  Favier  in  his  Politique  de  tmia  les  CiAi-  population  is  reckoned  at  29,000,  who  are 
)itt3  de  VEurope  pendant  hs  Bignea  de  said  to  be  distinguislied  tbr  mildness,  sim- 
I^ais  XV  a  de  Louis  XVI  (1793,  2  vols^  iJicity  and  honesty. 
8vo.,  and  1802,  3  vols.).  Favier  also  pub-  Fatemcb.  (See  faience.) 
lished  several  pieces  himself;  and  he  was  Favbtte,  genei^  la.  (See  La  /liycHe.) 
engaged  wldi  Fr^ron,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  Fayette,  Marie  Madeline,  countess 
ebW  Amaud,  Suard  and  others,  in  con-  de  la.  (See  La  Fai/^U.) 
ducting  the  Joimud  Strainer.  FATETrEVii.i.E,  a  post-town  of  North 
Fawkes,  Guy.  (See  Gunpowder  Plot)  CaroUna,  capital  of  Cumberland  couniy, 
Faxardo,  Diego  de  Saavedra,  a  states-  near  the  west  bank  of  the  N.  W.  branch 
man,  and  one  of  the  tiest  Spanish  prose  of  Cape  Fear  river;  60  miles  S.  Raleigh, 
K  riters,  was  burn,  towards  the  end  of  the  95  N.  W.  Wilmington,  196  N.  by  E. 
,16th  century,  of  a  noble  fiunily  of  the  Charleston;  Ion.  97°6' W.;  lat. 34° 2"  N. : 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  studied  at  Sala-  population,  in  1830, 3532.*  It  is  one  of 
mftnca,wherehe  was  made  doctor  of  law.  the  most  flourishing,  wealthy  and  corn- 
He  went,  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  mercial  tonus  in  North  Carolina,  and  has  a 
Rirgia,  to  Rome,  as  secretary  for  Neapoli-  pleasant  and  advantageous  situation  atthe 
tan  affiurs,  was  tdlerwards  Spanish  agent  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  Cape 
at  the  Roman  court,  and  repaired  to  Rat-  ■'  Fnr  ihe  pupulaiion  iu  1330,  see  United  StaKS, 
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Fear  company  have  lately  cleared  the  who  came  in  Tiithom  invitation  from  tiiff 
river  of  logs  aijd  sand  shoals,  in  order  to  host  or  guests.  Among  the  Greeks,  men 
render  it  navigable  for  eteamhoats,  and  only  were  invited;  hut  among  llie  Romans, 
have  constructed  a  canal  from  the  river  women  also.  The  number  of  the  guests 
through  the  town,  so  that  boats  may  lie  was  not  limited.  Before  they  went  to 
along  by  the  side  of  the  warehouses.  It  table,  their  feel  were  washed  and  anointed, 
contains  a  comnhouse,  a  town-house,  an  At  table,  it  was  the  custom,  in  the  earlier 
ncademy,  a  masonic,  hall,  three  banks,  one  ages,  to  sit;  but  afterwards  they  reclined 
of  which  is  a  -branch  of  the  U.  States  in  the  following  manner :  Round  tlie  table 
bank,  and  three  ihouses  of  public  woisliip.  were  arrangeo  couches  or  solas,  made 
Several  of  the  pubhc  buildings  are  large  oftenof  cedar,  or  inlaid  with  ivory,  adom- 
and  elegant.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  ed  with  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  with 
out,  and  the  principal  streets'  are  100  feet  costly  cloths.  The  person  reclining  had 
wide.  Great  quantities  of  produce,  con-  the  upper  part  of  his  body  resting  on  his 
sisting  of  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  wheat,  left  elbow,  the  rest  of  his  body  stretched 
flaxseed,  coiTi,  hemp,  naval  stores,  &C.,  out  str^glit,  or  a  little  curved,  and  some- 
are  collected  here,  and  conveyed  in  boats  times,  for  greater  comfort,  cushions  under 
down  the  river  lo  Wilmington.  The  siui-  his  hack.  The  first,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
ation  of  the  town  is  heoluiful,  and  favor-  couch,  extended  his  feet  behmd  the  back  of 
able  for  trade  and  manufactures.  The  tbeonerecliningnexthim;  the  second  lay 
land  around  is  considerably  elevated,  and  with  his  head  near  the  bosom  ot  the  first, 
the  soil  dry  and  barren,  except  on  the  and  stretched  out  his  feet  behind  the  back 
water  courses,  where  ic  is  rich.  Thh  of  the  ihii-d,  and  so  on.  There  was,  un- 
town  was  settled  chiefly  by  Scotch  High-  questionably,  a  certain  rank  for  the  dif- 
landers.  fereut  places ;  but  it  ia  not  certain  what 
Fayouu;  a  province  of  the  northern  was  the  order  observed.  As  the  table 
part  of  Central  Egypt,  separated  by  moun-  vrasnot,  as  with  us,  covered  with  a  table- 
tains  from  (he  Lybian  desert.  lis  super-  clotli,  and  the  viands  (which,  as  knives  and 
flcies  contains  about  500  square  miles,  forks'  were  not  then  in  use,  were  c«rved 
The  soil  is  alluvial,  and,  in  the  north,  par-  beforehand,  and  cut  into  small  pieces) 
ticulaiiy  fertile.  The  western  ijart,  in  were  laid  on  the  bare  table,  this  was 
former  times  well  culfivaied,  is  at  present  wiped,  after  each  course,  with  sponges, 
covered  with  sand,  Fayoum  is  irrigated  and  water  was  handed  round  to  the  guests 
by  canals  coming  from  the  canal  of  Joseph,  to  wash  their  hands.  Each  gueat  brought 
but  they  are  badly  taken  cai'c  of,  and  the  his'  napkin  with  him.  There  were  three 
province  cannot  any  longer  compete  with  couises: — The  first,  in  which  only  stimu- 
the  Delta.  In  the  tiest  watered  parts,  rice,  latiug  viands  were  ofiered  to  excite  the  ap- 
barley,  rye  and  flax  are  cultivated.  The  petite ;  die  second,  or  chief  course,  which 
linen  of  Fayoum  is  highly  esteemed,  consisted  of  a  greater  variety  of  dishes. 
There  are,  also,  cotton  manufaclories,  more  curiously  prepared ;  and  the  dessert, 
which  consume  all  the  cotton  rmsed  in  in  which  the  delicacies  were  brought  on, 
Fayoum,  besides  some  brought  from  Cai-  During  the  entertainment,  the  guests  wore 
ro  and  Lower  Egypt,  Commerce  is  car-  white  garments,  decorated  themselvea 
ried  on  with  Cairo  by  caravans,  which  with  garlands,  and  oflen  anointeij  the 
weekly  leave  Tamieh  with  shawls,  otto  of  head,  beard  and  breast  with  fragrant  oils, 
roses,  figs,  dates,  hnen  clollis,  &c.,  and  The  banqueting  room  was  also  adorned 
exchange  them  for  cotton,  soap,  cloth,  &c.,  with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were  hung 
from  ESirope.  The  Memoirs  of  Savary,  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  siienc* : 
Duke  of  Rovigo,  describe  the  conquest  of  hence  tiie  common  phrase,  to  communi- 
Fayoum  by  general  Desaix.  cate  a  thing  sub  rosa  (under  (he  rose). 
Fe  de  BoootX,  Santa.  (See  Bogota.)  The  si/mposiarch  (master  of  the  feast), 
Feasts  or  the  Ascients.  Homer,  in  either  the  host  himself  or  some  person 
his  Odyssey  (I.  925  et  seq.J,  spealra  of  appointed  by  him,  provided  every  tiling 
two  kinds  of  feasts ;  one  (iJiwgjine)  given  necessary  for  the  banquet.  The  king  of 
by  a  person  at  his  ovm  expense ;  tlie  other  the  feast,  or  the  ei/e,  for  he  was  CAiled  by 
[Eranos]  made  at  the  common  cost  of  both  names,  superintended  the  drinking, 
those  who  partook  of  it.  At  the  former  The  distributer  gave  to  each  his  portion, 
there  were,  1.  die  proper  guesis  invited  and  the  cupbearerB  (generally  beautifiil 
by  slaves;  2,  the  shadows,  as  they  were  boys)  presented  tlie  full  goblets,  which 
called  (■'tioi,  umbras],  j.  e.,  persons  brought  were  commonly  of  splendid  workmanship, 
in  by  the  invited  guesis ;  afid,  3.  the  and  decorated  with  garlands.  The  wine 
[laraaites,  a   kind   of  sponging   bufibous,  was  drank  mixed  with  water.    The  mis- 
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ing  vessel  used  for  this  purpose  was  called  form  dirccrioa;  and  each  barb  forms,  of 
the  crater,  from  which  the  liquor  was  itsell^  a  little  shaft,  which  is  covered,  in  & 
drawn  by  a  small  cup  (cvotkvs),  and  pour-  similar  manner,  with  little  barbs  0n  each 
ed  into  the  goblets  (poeiuii].  The  luxuri-  edge.  On  the  wing  feathers,  the  barbs  ara 
ous  Romans  drank  out  of  crystal,  amber,  broader  on  oue  side  than  on  the  other ;  but 
and  the  costly  murra  [a.  kind  of  porcelain  on  the  other  feathers,  they  are  equal  on 
introduced  by  Pompey),  out  of  onyx,  both  sides.  The  barbs  art  provided  with 
beryl,  and  elegantly  wrought  gold,  set  barbules,  by  which  they  aro  bound  so 
with  precious  stones.  They  commonly  firmly  lo  each  other,  as  to  appear  to  ad- 
ofiered  a  cup  in  libation  to  the  Good  Ge-  here  together,  although  they  are,  in  fact, 
niua,  one  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  one  to  entirely  separate.  The  feathers  of  birds 
Hygeia,  and  one  to  Mercury ;  or,  as  others  are  periodically  changed.  This  is  called 
thiiik,  the  first  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  nundtinff.  When  feathers  have  reached 
second  to  the  heroes,  and  the  third  to  Ju-  their  full  growth,  they  become  dry,  and 
piter  the  Deliverer  or  Preserver.  Only  the  only  the  tube,  or  tho  vascular  substance 
moderate  ones,  however,  contented  them-  which  it  contains,  continues  to  absoib 
selves  with  this  number,  which  was  that  moisture  or  faL  When,  therefore,  part  of 
of  the  graces ;  others  exceeded  the  num'  a  feather  is  cut  ofi^  it  does  not  grow  out 
ber  of  the  muses,  for  they  drank  not  only  again ;  and  a  bird,  whose  wings  have 
all  round  {emycloposie],  but  to  the  health  been  clipped,  remains  in  that  situation  till 
of  absent  friends  and  mistresses,  and  then  the  next  moulting  season,  when  the  old 
as  many  cups  as  the  name  cont^uaed  let-  stumps  are  shed,  and  new  fi^thers  amw 
ters ;  nay,  tliey  hod  regular  drinking  out.  lf,howovcr,thestum|)sarepulledout 
matches,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  The  sooner  (by  which  operation  the  bird  suf- 
banquets  varied,  of  course,  according  to  fera  nothing),  the  feathers  will  be  re- 
ihe  persons  present;  for  a  symposmm,  of  newedinalewweeks.  The inhobitanta of 
young  men,  and  one  of  phdosophei^  or  tlie  high  northern  latitudes  use  the  skina 
statesmen,  had  different  kinds  of  en-  of  several  sorts  of  water-fowls,  with  tlie 
tertaiument.  Besides  the  entertainment  featliers  on,  as  clothing.  The  Greenland- 
of  conversation,  which,  as  we  learn  from  er  makes  use  of  the  skin  of  the  eidet 
the  Symposia  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  was  duck,  wearing  tlie  fi;athers  next  to  the 
often  very  serious  and  philosophic,  but  body,  and  tlius  endures  the  extreme  cold 
more  fi^qttentiy  consisted  of  wit  and  rep-  of  bis  climate.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
Oj'tee,  together  with  enigmas,  which  were  formed  various  kinds  of  pictures,  in  the 
much  in  vogue,  they  had  music  and  manner  of  Mosaic,  from  the  splendid 
smging;  and  tlie  scolum  (see  Scolia]  was  feathers  of  the  humming  bird;  but  they 
sometimes  in  a  joyful,EometimesaEotemn  were  necessarily  very  imperfect.  Pro- 
strain.  Afterthemeal  was  ended,  flute-  fessorBlank,atWunemlHirg, has  invented 
pbyers,  female  Angers,  dancers  and  buf-  a  similar  kind  of  ornament.  Feathers 
foonsof  all  kinds  amused  tlie  guests,  or  muke  a  considerable  article  of  commerce; 
the  guests  themselves  joined  in  sports  and  particularly  those  of  the  ostiich,  heron, 
games  of  various  sorts,  among  which  the  swan,  peacock,  goose,  &c.,  for  plum^or- 
iolt(Aas  is  tamous.  At  the  close  of  sol-  naments,  beds,  pens,  &c.  Geese  ore 
emn  and  splendid  feasts,  the  host  distrib-  plucked,  in  some  paits  of  Great  Briudii, 
Uted  presents  called  apophoreta.  These  five  times  in  the  year;  and,  in  cold  sea- 
were  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  sons,  many  of  them  die  by  this  barbarous 
thrown  into  a  lottery.  (See  Festivals.)  custom.  Those  feathers  tiiat  are  brought 
pEiTHERS,  the  peculiar  covering  of  from  Somorsetsliire  are  esteemed  the  best, 
birds,  consist  of  the  tube,  the  shaft  and  and  those  from  Jreland  tlie  worst.  The 
the  barbs.  The  tube  is  a  hollow,  tianspa-  best  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lay 
rent,  homy  cylinder,  constituting  tlie  root  them  in  a  room  ex|>6sed  to  the  sun,  Hiid, 
of  the  feather;  the  shaft  is  elastic,  and  when  dried,  to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat 
contains  a  white,  dry  and  very  light  |>ith.  them  well  witii  poles,  tu  get  off  the  dirt. 
The  tube  contains  a  vascular  substance.  Feathers,  when  clijinically  analyzed, 
composed  of  numerous  cells,  joined  to-  seem  to  possess  nearly  the  same  proper- 
gether,  and  communicating  with  each  ties  witli  hair.  The  quill  is  composed 
•^[her.  This  is  enveloped  by  the  tutie,  but  chiefly  of  coagulated  albumen,  without 
communicates  with  the  skin  by  a  small  any  traces  of  gelatine, 
opening  at  the  root  of  the  tube,  mid  is  FBBiiniHT;  from  the  Roman  goddess 
jirobabTy  the  oi^an  by  which  the  feather  I^tia,  or  Hbrua,  who  presided  over  the 
IS  nourished.  Two  sides  of  the  shaft  are  purifications  (e.g.,forlyliigin),  and  isscme.. 
covered  witii  tiie  barbs,  miming  in  a  uni-  times  confounded  with   Juno.      Li    tluN 
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month,  the  Romans  held  a  feast  in  behalf  chattels,  is  derived  through  the  laws,  and 
of  the  manesofthedeccased;  and  Macro-  is  guarantied  by  the  government;  and, 
biusiellsus,  that  in  tliia  month  also  Hacri-  universally,  the  property,  in  botli  lands 
fices  were  [leiformed,  and  the  last  offices  and  chattels,  re^'erts  lo  the  govemmem,  in 
were  paid  to  the  defunct  The  Mosaic  case  of  there  being  no  person  who  can 
religion  also  preacriberf  such  purifications,  claim  it,  either  as  an  heir  or  purchaser; 
FEcnLi.  jSee  Starch.)  though,  in  respect  to  personal  property, 
FEnERAL  Government.  Fedend  is  de-  the  goTemnient  does  not  always  avail  il- 
rived  from  the  JjUjnjferfiw,  a  league,  trea-  self  of  the  right,  but  gratils  the  property 
ly,  covenant,  and  applied  to  the  govern-  to  persons  who  find  it,  in  certiun  cases, 
liients  of  confederations,  which  consist  of  But  this  right  to  inherit,  or  succeed  to 
several  united,  sovereign  states,  aa,  for  in-  property,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
stance,  the  Swiss  republic,  the  U.  States  of  claimants,  who  have  any  tight,  is  not 
N.  America,  Mexico,  fiic  The  degree  to  what  Is  meant  by  the  theoretical,  abstrhct 
which  such  states  give  up  their  individual  property,  which  the  king  is  supposed  W 
rights  as  sovereign  bodies  may  lie  very  have  in  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  but 
different.  Thus  the  old  German  era-  of  which  he  cannot  now  avail  himself,  in 
pire  was  a  confederation,  imder  a  head,  respect  to  a  great  part  of  them,  to  any 
and  yet  one  member  of  it  might  wage  practical  purpose  whatever.  In  the  strict 
war  with  another,  whilst  the  different  sense  of /ee,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
members  of  the  U.  States  have  given  up,  such  thing  in  the  U.  States,  where  the 
among  other  things,  all  political  jiower  in  titles  to  lands  have  no  tinge  of  tiie  feudal 
BO  far  as  it  relates  to  foreign  affaire.  In  system.  But  the  word  fee  is  used  here 
the  Swiss  confederation,  the  different  as  well  as  in  England;  and  in  the 
members  are  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  same  sense,  except  that,  in  England,  it 
with  foreign  powers,  if  they  are  not  ex-  refere  to  this  theoretical,  abstract,  abso- 
pressly  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  It  lute  property  of  the  king  in  all  the  lands ; 
must  he  observed,  that  every  confederation  whei'cas,  in  the  U.  States,  it  has  no  sirai- 
has  not  a  federal  government,  because  lar  reference  or  implication  ;  the  pn^ity 
sometimes  a  confederation  consials  merely  of  the  owner  in  his  lands  being  coi^sider- 
of  a  union  between  a  number  of  states,  ed  as  abaoluteaabispro|>ei^inhisgoods, 
not  stricter  than  a  treaty,  defensive  and  or  bis  dominion  over  bis  own  person,  in 
offensive,  between  two  states,  as,  for  in-  respect  to  all  which  liis  rights  are  subject 
stance,  the  present  Germanic  confedera-  to  the  hiws,  but  not  more  so  in  respect  to 
tioD.  (See  Giroemment]  real  property  than  in  any  other  respect;  nor 
Fee,  in  law,  or  jeudum,  properly  signi-  is  this  subjection  understood  to  impur  or 
lies  an  inheritable  estate  in  land,  held  of  qualiiy  his  property,  which  is,  notwith- 
some  superior,  or  lord ;  and,  in  this  sense,  standuig,  conadered  lo  be  absolute.  The 
it  is  distinguished  from  aUodium,  which  amplest  estate  is  that  of  a  fee-simple  ;  and 
is  the  absolute  property  in  land.  It  is  the  sueli  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  proper- 
theory  of  the  English  law,  that  all  the  ty  that  is  iiilieritabie,  and  of  a  permanent 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  royal  nature ;  for  we  sijeak  of  a  fee-simple  in 
domains,  are  held  in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  lands  and  franchises,  but  never'  in  shi[>s 
of  some  superior  lord,  the  absolute  or  or  goods.  Though  tenements  are  said  to 
allodial  proper^  being  only  in  the  king,  be  possessed  in  tee-simple,  yet  this  is  in 
so  that  all  the  tenures  ore  strictly  feudd.  reference  to  the  land,  which  includes 
This  was  a  very  significant,  practical  doc-  things  attacheil  to  it ;  but  if  one  puts  a 
trine,  while  tlie  feudal  system  flourished  building  ujion  another's  land  by  bis  jier- 
in  Europe  in  all  its  vigor ;  and  the  rem-  mission,  tlie  building  is  bis  pereonal  pro|i- 
nanis  of  it  are  still  bl_ended,  in  a  greater  or  erty,  in  which  be  cannot  have  a  fee-sim- 
less  degree,  in  the  land  titles,  but  rwher  as  pie ;  but,  if  he  puts  it  on  his  own  land,  lie 
a  theoretical  doctrine,  from  which  certain  then  may  have  a  fee-simple  in  the  land 
inferences  are  drawn,  than  a  plain,  direct,  and  tenement,  considered  as  one  suhjevL 
practical  feet;  for  the  property  of  the  A  fee-simple  is  the  estate  out  of  which 
proprietor  in  land  lield  in  fiie-simple,  in  other  lesser  estates  are  said  to  be  carved ; 
England,  is  as  al»ohite,  to  all  intents  and  as  a  fee-conditional,  such  as  a  fee-lail  (see 

Eurpoaes,  as  the  amplest  estate  that  can  be  Entails),  anil  a  base  fee,  which  is  also,  in 

eld  in  lands  in  the  U.  States,  where  the  effect,  a  conditional  fee;  as,  if  laud   be 

land   titles  are   allodial,  there   being  no  granted  to  certain  persons,  tenants  of  D, 

practical  or  tlieoretical  doctrine  of  a  ten-  who  are  to  have  the  lands  only  as  long  as 

lire,  or  holding  under  a  superior.     In  oil  they  continue  to  be  tenants  of  D, — this  is 

countries,  property  in   lands,  as  well   as  a  base  fee.      * 
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and  his  heirs  generally',  and  without  quali-  developed,  that   individuals  bom  blind, 

fication,  ^vea  a  feo-snnple ;  but  if  the  cs-  and  acquiring  the  laculty  of  sight  in  aftet 

tate  be  fimited  to  certain  heirs,  or  limited  life,  for  &   long  time   depend   rather   on 

in  time,  or  ha^e  any  condition  or  qualifi-  their  feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because 

cation,  which  may  defeat,  or  terminate  it,  they  receive   clearer  ideas  through   the 

it  is  something  less  than  a  fee-simple.  former  sense.      A   person  in.  this  condi' 

Feeser,  in  canal-building.  In  order  tioa,  vrho  could  not  remember  the  differ- 
that  water  may  not  l>e  wanting  in  any  part  ence  of  things,  if  he  only  saw  them,  as 
of  a  canal,  built  on  different  levels,  a  soon  es  he  touched  them,  distinguished 
eup[ily  is  insured  at  the  highest  level,  and  them  perfectly  well.  Feeling  is  the  most 
thus  gradually  paiises  on,  through  the  common  of  all  the  senses,  as  it  exists  in 
locks,  to  the  lowest  The  streams,  which  all  creatures,  which  have  any  sense  at  all ; 
furnish  the  water  at  this  and  other  points,  even  some  plants  show  a  sensibility  to 
are  called/eeifer*,  touch.    Many  animals  have  no  sense  but 

Feejee;  an  island  in  the  South  Paciflc  that  of  feeling. 
ocean,  which,  as  captain  Cook  was  in-  Fehrbellin;  a  small  place  in  the  Mid- 
formed,  lies  three  days'  sail  from  Tonga-  die  Mark,  in  the  government  of  Potsdam, 
taboojia  the  direction  of  N.  W,  by  W.  It  in  Prussia,  with  1200  inbabitaiits.  It  is 
is  described  as  a  high,  but  veiy  fruitful  famous  for  the  victory  which  Frederic 
island,  abounding  with  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  William,  the  "great  elector,"  gained  here, 
and  all  Ibe  kinds  of  fhiit  and  roots  that  June  18, 1675,  over  the  Swedes,  by  which 
are  found  in  any  of  the  others,  and  as  he  saved  his  already  half  conquered 
being  much  lai^er  than  Tongataboo,  to  country,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  dominion  of  which  itis  not  subject,  ^  Pomerania.  Considering  the  consequen- 
ihe  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are.  i  •■  -  ■  -  ... 
The  more  northerly  part  of  this  numerous  i 
i;roun  reaches  north  to  lat.  15°  33".  Cap-  ,^ 
aia  Bligh  fell  in  with  the  easternmost  of  FEiTH,Khynvis,one  of  tbefii-st  modem 
the  Feejee  islands  in  Ion,  178' W.  The  poetsof  Holland,andvrilhBi!derdyk(q.v.), 
southernmost  island  lies  in  ion.  178°  E^  the  restorer  of  degenerated  Dutch  poetry 
lat  19=  Sty  S.  The  stature  of  the  Feejee-  was  bom  at  Zwolle,  in  Over-Yssel,  in  1753. 
ans  is  high, their  complexions  are  dark,  Hewasdescendedfromafamily whicbhas 
and  their  liair  approaches  to  wool.  They  produced  several  meml>ers  distinguished 
are  cannibals,  very  ferocious,  and  dreaded  in  the  state,  or  in  literature ;  e.  g.,  Eber- 
by  their  neighbors.  hard  Feith,  author  of  Antiquities  of  Ro- 

Feelinc  ;  one  of  the  five  external  mer.  He  early  displayed  the  happiest  tal- 
senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  ents  for  poetry,  and,  after  having  studied 
solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  law  at  Leyden,  resided,  from  1770,  in  his 
diy,  and  other  tan^ble  qualities.  It  is  the  native  city,  and  pursued  his  favorite  stud- 
most  universal  of  all  the  senses.  We  see  ies.  He  was  made  burgomaster,  and  af- 
tad  hoM'  with  small  portions  of  our  bod-  terwards  receiver  at  the  admiralty  college, 
jes,  but  we  feel  with  all.  Nature  has  be-  in  Zwolle,  but  did  not  cease  to  cultivate 
stowed  that  genera!  sensation  wherever  the  art  of  poetry,  and  to  enrich  Dutch 
there  are  nerves,  and  they  are  every  literature  by  excellent  works.  Severa. 
where,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it  other-  of  his  works  obtained  prizes  from  the 
wise,  the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be  de-  literary  societies  of  Holland.  The  poeti- 
siroyed  without  our  knowledge.  It  seems  cal  society  of  Leyden  awarded  to  him 
tliat,  upon  this  account,  nature  has  pro-  the  two  first  prizes  for  two  poems  in 
vided  that  this  sensation  should  not  re-  memory  of  adrniral  Ruyter,  Feith,  satis- 
quire  a  particular  organization.  The  tied  with  the  honor,  would  not  receive 
structure  of  the  nervous  jJomKfE  is  not  ah-  the  medals.  The  society,  therefore,  sent 
eoluiely  necessary  to  iL  The  lips  of  a  him  was  impressions  of  them,  in  a  alvor 
fresh  wound,  the  pavtsUwm,  and  the  ten-  box,  on  which  was  represented  the  hero 
dons,  when  uncovered,  are  extremely  sen-  whom  he  had  celebrated,  with  the  in 
Bible  without  them.  These  nervous  ex-  scription,  "  Immortal  as  he."  Afterwards, 
tremilies  serve  only  to  the  perfection  of  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  returned  a  rtied- 
feeling,  and  to  diversifV  sensation.  Ijke  al,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  him  for 
every  other  sense,  feeling  is  capable  of  his  poem  Providence,  with  the  request 
the  greatest  improvement:  (bus  we  see  that  it  might  be  given  to  the  poet  who 
that  persons,  bum  without  arms,  acquire  deserved  the  second  prize.  He  tried  his 
the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes;  and,  in  powers  in  almost  every  department  ot 
blind  people,  this  sense  becomes  so  ittich  poetry.     In  his  earher  jears,  he  was  too 
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much  inclined  to  the  pensive  and  senti-  other,  indications  of  which  are  always 
mental  style  of  Bellamy,  (q.  v.)  It  pre-  apparent  in  delicate,  parallel  lines  upon 
domioateB  particularly  in  his  romance  the  fecea  produced  hy  the  less  distinct 
Ferdinand  and  Consiantia  (1785),  and,  cleavage.  The  general  figure  of  the  nu- 
through  his  example,  has  for  a  long  time  meroua  crystals  of  feldspar  is  an  oblique 
prevailed  in  HollMid.  His  Grave  is  the  prism,  with  unequally  produced  planes, 
first  distinguished  didactic  poein  since  the  whose  number  varies  from  four  to  ten. 
revival  of  Dutch  poetry.  This  poem,  These  prismB  are  terminated  by  summits, 
with  a  good  plan,  with  many  excellent  composed,  ordinarily,  of  two  large,  cul- 
passagea  and  charming  melody,  has  also  minating  faces,  and  several  smaller  iaces, 
too  much  of  the  melancholy  character,  which  seem  to  obey  no  constant  law  of 
His  Old  Age  (De  Ouderdom,  1802)  is  free  arrangement.  Hence  it  results,  that  the 
from  this  fiiult,  but  haa  no  definite  plan,  forms  of  feldspar  are  among  the  most  dif- 
Among  his  lyric  poems,  Oden  en  Gedkh-  ficull  to  understand  and  describe  of  those 
ten  (.^st.  1798,  3  vols.),  are  several  found  in  any  species  in  mineralogy.  The 
hymns  and  odes  disdnguished  fitr  great  following  may  he  instanced  as  the  sira- 
elevation  and  feeling.  His  ode  on  Buy-  plest  of  those  ordinarily  met  with,  viz. 
ter  is  very  celebrated.  He  also  made  that  an  oblique  prism  with  four  faces  {lilspalk 
naval  hero  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  luiitoire,  H.) ;  a  prism  witli  10  faces,  six 
The  best  of  his  tragedies  are  Thirm,  broad  and  four  narrow,  terminated  at 
Jobanaie  Gray,  and  parficuiariy  Inez  de  each  extremity  by  two  broad  culminat- 
Castro.  In  connexion  with  Bilderdyk,  he  ing  fiices  {F.  quadiididtiud,  H.);  an  ob- 
gave  a  better  form  to  Haren's  celebrated  lique  rhombic  prism  [oblique  fitim  the 
poem  De  Geazen,  the  subject  of  which  is  obtuse  edge),  having  its  acute  lateral 
the  foundation  of  Dutch  freedom.  His  edges  truncated,  and  terminated  by  a  sin- 
poeticai  Letters  to  Sophia  on  Kant's  Phi-  ^le  plane  at  each  extremity  (F.  priama- 
losophy  (Brifven  aan  SopkU  Ofer  de  Kan-  ti^e,  H.) ;  the  same  as  the  last,  but  ter- 
tiawuche  ifijsbeseaie,  Amst.  1805)  are  a  minated  at  each  extremity  by  summits  of 
feeble  efiort  of  his  old  age.  Among  his  five  faces,  dlspcsed  without  symmetry  [F. 
prose  works,  his  Letters  on  different  Sub-  3txd4caaid,  H.)  The  iustre  of  feldspar  is 
jects  of  Literature  (6  vols^  1784)  are  dis-  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  pearly, 
tinguislied,  and  contributed  much  to  the  tipon  the  perfect  faces  of  cleavage;  pre- 
dissemination  of  good  taste,  by  their  fin-  vailing  color  white,  inclining  to  gray  or 
jshed  style  and  excellent  criticisms.  red ;  sometimes  gray,  flesh  red,  and  rarely 
FELnspiH;  a  name  in  mineralogy,  im-  verdigris  green;  translucent,  and  some- 
der  which  iias  been  comprehended  a  times  transparent,  and  occasionally  ofiera 
great  variety  of  substances,  hitherto  be-  a  bluish  opalescence  in  certain  direc- 
Iieved  to  form  a  single  species,  hut  which  tions;  hardness  below  quartz,  but  not 
die  researches  of  modem  mineralogists  scratched  by  the  knife;  sjiecific  gravity 
MDve  to  constitute  several  distinct  species,  from  3.53  to3.G0.  It  is  not  common  to 
The  inquiries  upon  which  the  proposed  iind  feldspar  in  distinct  crystals.  Its  more 
distinctionBdepend,however,beingamong  usual  mode  of  oecunence  is  in  broad, 
the  nicest  in  the  science,  cannot,  consistent-  foliated  masses,  variously  disseminated 
ly  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  be  among  otlier  minerals.  Rarely  it  occurs 
noticedhere.  We  snali  rather  confine  our  in  granular  concretions;  and,  occaaon- 
remarks  to  that  portion  of  the  contents  of  ally,  it  is  quite  compact.  Before  the 
the  old  species  of  feldspar,  in  which,  blowpipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  becomes 
from  its  wide  distribution  and  known  an-  glassy,  semiiransparent  and  while,  but 
plications,  mankind  are  more  generally  melts  only  with  difBculty,  on  its  edges, 
interested.  Its  crystals  and  crystalline  into  a  scmi-trans|)erent  ve^cular  glass, 
masses  yield  to  cleavage  parallel  to  the  A  ciystallized  specimen,  analyzed  by  Vau- 
planes  of  a  doubly  oblique  prism,  which  quehn,  gave  silica,  64 ;  alumine,  20 ;  pot- 
presents,  by  the  reflective  goniometer,  in  ash,  14  ;  and  lime,  2.  Feldspar  is  the  most 
one  direction,  four  angles  of  90° ;  in  an-  generally  diflitsed,  both  as  to  its  local  and 
other,  four,  alternately  of  59°  25'  and  120°  geolo^cid  situation,  of  all  minerals,  with 
35°;  in  another,  four,  altenwtely  of  67°  peihaps  the  exception  of  quartz.  It  is  an 
Iff  and  IW  45'— the  two  cleavages,  essential  constituent  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  are  ]>eiTJendicular  to  each  other,  and  frequently  occurs  in  micaceous  and 
being  obtained  with  Ihe  greatest  fecility,  argillaceous  slate.  It  is  contained  abun- 
while  the  third  is  effected  with  much  dif-  dantly  in  almost  all  porphyries,  lu  which  it 
ficully.  One  of  the  perpendicular  cleav-  sometimes  exists  in  large  imbeitdcd  ci-js 
Mges  is  eflijcted  with  greater  case  than  the  tals.     It  abounds  in  primitive  And  secun 
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dary  greenstone,  the  traps  and  trachytes,  parallel  to  the  planes  of  a  doubly  oblique 

forms  a  large  part  of  lavas,  and  has  even  prism  of  119°  30*,  115°,  and  dUP  Stf.     It 

been  recognised  as  an  ingredient  in  many  occnrs  in  thin  rhombic  tables,  variously 

meteoric  stones.   It  isoccasionally,thoQgh  replaced  upon   their   lateral   edges,   and 

rarely,  found  in  veins,  or  beds,  in  primitive  transparent;  also  masave — the  individualB 

limestone ;  and  though,  when  occurring  being  comjwessed,  and  giving  to  the  com- 

along  with  quanz  and  mica,  in  the  primi-  position  a  lamellar  appearance.      Lustre, 

tive  rocks,  it  is  most  generally  dl^eminat-  hardness  and  color  similar  to  feldspar; 

ed,  yet  it  frequently  forms  concretions  brittle;    specific    gravity,  fi^m    .^61    to 

separated  fi^m  those  iiigrfldients,  assuming  2.68;    composition  of  a  specimen   from 

the  shape  of  more  or  leas  extended,  irreg-  Chesterfield — silica,  70.68 ;  alumine,  19.30 ; 

ular  beds.     If  these  be  decompo^,  by  soda,  9.06;  h me,  053;  oxide  of  iron  and 

the  action  of  the  air,  beds  of  porcelain  manganese,  1.11,     It  is  found  in  Sweden, 

earth  are  formed,  tlie  most  remariiable  of  and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  Haddani  (CoU' 

which  are  those  in  gneiss,  at  Aue,  near  neeticutl  and  at  Chesterfield  Mid  Goshen 

Schneebei^,  in  Saxony,  and  at  Hafnerzell,  (Ma^iochusetta^t  which  last  place  it  oc- 

in  the  district  of  Passau.     Similar  depos-  euis,  in  veins,  in  granite,  with  tourmalines, 

its  occur  near  Limoges,  in  France,  and  in  spodamene,  beryl,   &c.    (For   Labrador 

Cornwall,  in   England.      LocaUties  of  it  feldspar,  see  Ltdn'odorUe.) 

ate  known  in  the  U.  States,  and  in  China,  Fell,  Fiell,  and  Field,  is  a  Scandi- 

where  it  is  called  fawim.  Several  varieties  navian  word,  signifying  rock;  os,  Dofre- 

of  feldspar  are  used  in  the  arts  and  man-  jkU,  sad  rocks, 

ulactures.  1.  The  transparent,  opalesc^it  Fellenberg,  Emanuel  Ton,  the  cele- 
variety,from Ceylon  and St.Gothard(com-  brated  founder  of  the  institution  for  tlie 
monly  called  amdaria),  is  much  esteemed  improvement  of  education  and  agricul' 
in  jewelry.  When  cut  en  cabodum,  it  ture  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in 
reflects,  from  its  interior,  a  pearly,  white  Switzerland,  was  bom  in  1771.  His  fa- 
light,  which'  floats  from  one  part  of  its  ther  was  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  of  thn 
surface  to  another,  according  as  we  vary  city  of  Berne,  and,  in  consequence,  ,i 
its  position;  from  which  circumstance  it  member  of  the  government.  His  mother, 
is  called  the  nwon-gtone,  or  Jtah's-ej/e-stone.  a.  grand-daughler  of  the  celebrated  admi- 
It  is  often  mounted  in  the  centre  of  a  rai  Van  Tromp,  appears  to  have  been 
circle  of  diamonds,  wljose  sparkling  re-  distinguished  no  less  for  enlarged  benev- 
flections  contrast  in  a  beautiful  manner  olcnce  than  for  sincere  piety,  and  to  havi 
with  tlie  silveiy  light  hovering  over  the  exerted  an  important  miluence  on  hii 
moon-stone.  2.  The  verdigris-green  van-  character  end  usefulness.  The  unslirink- 
e^,  called  the  amason-stone,  which  contes  ing  devotedness  with  which  site  encoun- 
fiom  near  Ekaterinbourg,  in  Russia,  tered  and  sustained  considerable  personal 
and  which  has  also  been  found  in  small  injury,  to  snatch  her  son  fi'om  a  sudder- 
quantity  at  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts,  is  danger  at  the  age  of  three  or  Ibur  yeats 
liltewise  much  esteemed  by  the  lapidary,  loft  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind 

3.  A  third  variety  of  tliis  species,  em-  of  the  excellence  of  such  conduct.  She 
ployed  in  jewelry,  is  the  avanturine  feld-  seized  every  occasion,  which  tlie  recollec- 
spar,  vrhich  comes  from  the  island  of  tion  of  history  or  passing  events  afforded, 
Cedlovatoi,  near  Archangel,  and  which  is  to  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  reliering 
of  a  honey-yellow  color,  and  every  where  the  unfortunate,  and  called  upon  him  to 
penetrated     by    little     golden     spangles,  unite  with  her  to  ask  the  divine  aid  in 

4.  The  pure  varieties  of  feldspar  are  executing  the  resolutions  which  he  formed 
Uz!ed  in  the  composition  of  tlie  paste  of  on  this  subject  at  an  early  age.  The  de- 
porceldn ;  also  for  the.  enamel  vdih  tails  which  she  often  gave  of  £e  public  ser- 
which  it  is  covered;  and  the  decomposed  vicesof  her  grandfather  in  Holland, in  con- 
variety,  or  porcelain  earth  itself,  is  tiie  nexion  with  the  memorials  presented  by  his 
most  important  material  in  that  depart-  country,  which  she  still  retained,  awaken- 
ment  of  manufactures.  (See  Porcelam.)  ed  a  spirit  of  patriotism ;  and  the  ardeni 
The  substances  formerly  known  under  feehngs  she  exhibited  in  his  presence  in 
the  names  of  aUictous  fddspm"  and  (rifriie,  favor  of  tlie  Americans,  during  their  stiug- 
and  which  have  generally  been  embraced  gle  for  independence,  excited  in  him  a 
under  the  present  species,  were  separated,  peculiar  interest  in  our  country.  He  wui> 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  ei-ected  into  a  distinct  confirmed  in  tliese  feelings  by  the  exam  ■ 
species,  under  tlie  appellation  of  Ckaoe-  pie  of  his  fiither,  whom  he  describes  as 
landite,  in  honco-  of  profsssor  Cleavclaiid,  frequently  returning  from  the  council-hall, 
uf  Bowdoin  college.  This  mineral  cleaves  iatigued,  and  almost  disheartened  by  ihe 
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failure    of  efforts   to   promote   salutary  deal  of  his  time  in  travelling  through 

measures,  and  charging  him  to  live  for  Switzerland,   usually   on    foot,  >vitii   his 

his  coiinrty.     It  is  to  these  iinpresBions  of  knapsack  on  his  back,  residing  in  the  vil- 

his  childhood  that  Fellenberg  ascribes,  in  lages  and  farm-houses,  mingling  in  the 

a  great  measure,  his  subsequent  character  labors  and  occupations,  and  parmking  of 

ami  destinalioD,    At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  the  rude  lodging  and  fare  of  the  peasants 

E laced  under  the  instruction  of  the  cele-  and  mechanics,  and  often  extending  his 

rated  blind  poet  Pfeffel,  at  Coltnar,     On  journey    to   surrounding    couiitiies.      Id 

his  return  to  Switaerlaiid,  an  address,  de-  1790,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Tuhin- 

Uvered  by  his  father,  as  president  of  the  gen,  to  complete  his  studies  in  civil  law, 

Helvetic  Eociety,on  the  importance  of  edu-  where  he  still  distinguished  himself  by  a 

cation,  excited  in  his  mind  a  deep  interest  spirit  of  research,  and,  not  satisfied  with 

on  this  subjec^    The  intimacy  of  hisfather  the  public  lectures,  received  private  lessons 

with  Pestalozzi,  whom  he  early  learned  to  from  his  professor.      Immediately   after 

revere  for  his   genius  and   benevolence,  the  &11  of  Robespierre,  in  1795,  he  visited 

Blrengthened   this  intereH,  and  probably  Paris.     Here  he  ollen  attended  the  ses- 

contributed  much  to  ^ve  to  his  efforts  the  sions  of  the    committee   of  instruction, 

direction  they  have  t^en.     On  his  return  and  had  his  interest  in  the  subject  still 

to  his  native  city,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  found  further  excited   by  the   noble   spirit  of 

the  pursuits  and  chai-acier  of  tlie  young  Gr^goire   and  other  philanthropic  mem- 

mea  of  liis  own  age  so  frivolous  and  cor-  bers  of  the  committee,  who  seemed  like 

rupt,  that  he  abandoned  their  society  for  his  beaconsinthe  midst  of  this  ocean  of  tu- 

Study,  notwithstanding  the  petty  persecu-  mult  and   corruption.      During  his  resi- 

tions  to  which  this  conduct  subjected  him.  dence  in   Paris,  be  perceived  the  storm 

In  order  to  improve  his  healtli,  which  had  which  was  impending  over  Switzerland, 

been  impaired  by  study,  he  gave  up  the  from  the  schema  of  the  French  revolu- 

dehcacies  of  his  fatlier's  table   for  vety  tionists,  and  returned  to  vram  his  coun- 

ample  fare,  and  employed  other  means  to  trymen  agtunst  it.    He  ui^ed  the  eacrilice 

harden  his  constitution.    He  endeavored  of  some  of  the  oppressive  claims  and  ex- 

10  render  himself  independent  of  artificial  elusive  privileges  of  the  patricians,  as  the 

wants,  and  devoted  to  benevolent  objects  only  means  of  averting  it.     But  his  pre- 

the  money  wasted  by  his  companions  in  dictions  were  disbelieved,  and  his  v 


luxury  and  amusement.  He  soon  begged  ings  disregarded.  At  the  approach  of 
his  fatlier's  permission  to  seek  a  situation  Che  French  troops,  in  1798,  to  overtlirow 
more  favorable  for  the  puisuit  of  his  the  government  of  Switzerland,  he  was 
anidies,  and  preparation  for  future  usefiil-  active  in  raising  and  leading  on  the  levy 
uess  to  his  country.  After  repeated  ex-  en  vuiaae,  from  Lucerne,  to  resist  thetn. 
periment,  he  was  keenly  disappointed  at  But  Berne  was  taken,  and  the  cause  lost, 
finding  no  where  that  elevated  view  of  before  any  efficicint  force  could  be  organ- 
the  sulqect  and  the  objects  of  education  ized.  Fellenberg  was  proscribed,  a  price 
which  he  antlclpateil  and  desired,  as  an  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  corn- 
aid  to  the  completion  of  his  own,  and  pelled  to  fly  to  Germany.  At  this  time,  he 
felt  tijo  need  of  some  regenerating  Influ-  sent  some  of  his  funds  to  the  U.  States,  as 
ence  on  the  mass  of  society.  At  this  a  resource,  in  case  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
period,  the  effects  of  a  pious  education  affairs  at  home,  and  had  some  intention 
were  strikingly  visible  in  his  preservation  of  coming  himself  He  was,  however, 
fiom  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  infi-  recalled  to  Switzerland  soon  after,  and 
delity  which  then  spread  like  a  flood  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate 
over  the  &ce  of  Europe.  His  own  faith  against  the  rapacious  and  oppressive  con- 
in  revelation  never  wavered ;  and  so  con-  duct  of  the  agents  of  the  French  repub- 
fident  was  he  that  no  reflecting  men  lie  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
could  resist  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  the  recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate', 
tiiat  he  spent  montiis  of  fruitiess  discus-  but  the  utter  disregard  of  principle  and 
non  in  the  residence  of  an  unbeliever,  honesty,  which  pervaded  the  public  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  and  public  measures  of  tlis  day,  disgust- 
the  persuasion  that  he  should  convince  ed  bun  with  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
him  of  his  error.  For  ten  yeais  subse-  he  resigned  his  office.  For  a  short  |>e- 
quent  to  this  period,  he  made  it  a  leading  riod  alter  his  return  home,  he  occupied 
object  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state  a  public  station ;  but  the  want  of  tilth 
of  the  people  of  his  country,  in  order  to  and  public  spirit  which  he  found  on  the 
learn  how  iie  could  be  most  useful  to  it.  pait  of  the  government,  in  executing 
For  this  purpose,  he  occupied  a  great  measures  whose  direction  had  been  com- 
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mined  to  him,  winfirmed  hie  disgust  with  lected  Hofwyl  on  account  of  its  situation 
political  life,  aiid  he  resolved  to  abandon  so  insulated  as  to  secure  it  from  the  iiiflu- 
it  entirely,  until  a  hetter  day  should  dawn  ence  of  had  examples,  yet  surrounded  by 
upon  his  country.  His  early  dieappoint'  villages  which  would  furnish  laborers, 
ment  in  his  examination  of  socieQ',  his  and  onlysix  miles  irom  the  city  of  Berne, 
investigations  of  the  state  of  the  common  It  was  an  estate  of  about  2011  acres,  un- 
people, his  intercourse  wilh  public  men,  der  poor  cultivation,  lying  on  a  hill  filled 
and  ttie  tremendous  convulsions  he  had  with  springs,  and  surrounded  on  three 
■witne^ed,hadaUconspiredtoitnpreBsup-  sides  by  a  valley  80  feet  in  depth.  Ha 
on  his  mind  the  same  conviction — that  the  commenced  with  employing  a  large  num- 
only  resource  for  meliorating  the  state  of  her  of  laborers  in  digging  drains  in  every 
his  owji  and  other  countries,  and  for  pre-  direction,  some  even  to  the  depth  of  30 
venting  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  which  feet,  which  completely  freed  the  arable 
.  he  had  witnessed,  was  to  he  found  in  land  from  water,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
early  education ;  and  he  resolved  hence-  were  formed  into  a  streamlet  round  the 
tbrth  to  devote  himself  to  this,  as  the  ol>-  hill,  which  served  to  irrigate  its  borders 
ject  of  his  life.  He  was  ap|>ointed  a  and  the  level  below,  and  convert  them 
member  of  the  council  of  education  of  into  rich  meadows.  His  next  plan  was  to 
Bern^,  but  was  soon  convinced  Ihat  turn  up  llie  whole  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
nothing  adequate  could  be  accomplislied  or  three  feet,  and  then  replace  it,  putting 
on  iliis  suliject,  through  the  medium  of  the  stones  and  gravel  at  the  bottom,  and 
legislative  commissions ;  and,  having  come  reserving  the  richest  portions  for  tlie  sur- 
into  i)osseGslon  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  face.  Another  object  of  importance  weu 
resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great  object,  to  convert  the  swampy  ground  around 
and  to  form  on  his  own  esate,  and  on  an  into  meadows,  by  covering  it  about  a  foot 
independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in  in  depth  with  sand  and  soil  from  tlie  up- 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  educa-  land.  This  was  efiected  in  part  by  mean9 
tion  could  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  of  the  stream  we  have  mentioned,  which 
humanity.  He  married,  about  this  time,  was  made  to  wash  down  successive 
a  Bernese  lady,  of  the  patrician  tiunily  of  banks  of  earth  placed  before  it,  and  iit 
Ischamer,  who  has  borne  liim  nine  chil-  par:,  during  the  winter,  by  sleds  descend- 
dren,  six  of  whom,  as  well  as  Iheir  moth-  mg  and  raising  each  other  alternately,  bj 
er,  are  devoted  coadjutors  in  his  plan  of  means  of  pulleys,  as  is  sometimes  don^ 
benevolence.  In  pursuance  of  his  great  in  coal  bds.  In  connesion  with  ibesi 
design,  he  soon  after  purchased  the  estate  operations,  he  erected  extendve  addition* 
called  Ho/wyl,  and  bis  life,  henceforward,  to  the  granaries  (then  more  than  suffi- 
forms  an  important  page  in  the  records  cient  for  the  actual  produce),  to  provide 
of  benevolent  enterprise.  His  great  ob-  for  the  abundant  crops  he  anticij>ated. 
ject  waste  elevate  all  classes  of  society,  by  AH  this  excited  ridicule  among  bisene 
fitting  them  better  for  their  respective  sla-  mies,and  alarm  and  remonstrance  amon{^ 
tions,  and  to  render  them  happy  and  uui-  his  friends ;  and  those  of  his  family  whtt 
t^,  without  destroying  that  order  which  were  connected  vrith  him,  left  him,  by 
Providence  had  appointed,  and  which  tlie  his  advice,  to  siisttun  the  burden  alone, 
governments  of  Europe  preserved  with  so  In  order  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of  ma- 
much  jeaionsy.  He  oelieved  it  important  iiure,  he  commenced  the  system  of  stall- 
to  collect  in  one  institution  the  poor  and  feeding,  with  a  lai^  number  of  cattle, 
the  rich,  each  with  their  appropriate  which  were  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
mcMis  of  improvement,  and  tlius  to  es-  grass,  instead  of  l>eing  suffered  to  feed  in 
tablish  proper  and  friendly  relations  be-  the  pastures;  and  erected  ample  reseri-oirs 
iwccn  them.  He  considered  it  of  high  for  solid  and  liquidmauure  of  every  kind, 
importance  to  make  agriculture  the  basis  the  care  of  which  occupied  a  part  of 
of  such  an  institution.  He  regarded  it  as  every  day's  labor.  A  system  of  four  years' 
the  employjnent  best  of  all  adapted  to  in-  cropping,  with  deep  ploughing,  and  the 
invigorate  the  body ;  but  he  also  believed  invention  of  superior  machines  for  break- 
that,  by  elevating  agriculture  &om  a  mere  ing  up  the  soil,  weeding  and  sowing,  en- 
handicrafl  to  an  art  founded  upon  scien-  snred  him  success ;  and  the  lands  W 
tiflc  principles,  and  leading  directly  to  the  Hofwyl  have  been  made  to  yield  fourfo.d 
operations  of  the  great  First  Cause,  it  Iheir  former  produce,  with  an  unintermii- 
wouldbecomeapursuit  peculiarly  fitted  to  ted  succession  of  crops.  The  labors  of 
elevate  and  purify  the  mind,  and  serve  as  the  plough  require  only  half  the  number 
the  basis  of  improvement  to  the  laboring  of  animals  formerly  used,  and  the  fields 
classes,  and  to  society  at  large.    He  se-  of  grain  produce  nineteen  fold  the  amoiml 
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of  the  seed  sown.  The  syatem  of  agri-  ricinity  of  Hofwyl  with  unpleasant  feel 
culture  hos  been  fully  leated,  by  repented  ings  towards  Fellenberg,  inspired  by  a 
visits  of  distinguished  men  of  science,  course  of  conduct  which  often  restrained 
end  the  conimissioneis  of  various  govern-  what  he  deemed  his  beet  feehngs,  or  ar- 
mentB  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  rested  him  in  his  noble  but  wandering 
its  economical  results  fully  ascertained,  aa  flights.  In  1807,  the  iirst  building  was 
exhibiting,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  erected  for  the  scientilic  institution.  The 
much  larger  an  amount  of  noiu'iahnient  number  of  professors,  in  a  few  .years, 
may  he  drawn  from  a  given  portion  of  gradually  increased  to  20,  and  the  pupils 
soil  than  has  been  generally  supposetl.  to  80.  Aiter  selecting  and  losing  two 
Hofwyl  has  furnished  experimental  farm-?  instructors  for  the-  projected  school  for 
ers  to  a  number  of  princes  and  noblemen,  die  indigent,  he  was  entreated  by  a  school' 
of  various  parts  of  Europe;  aud  Its  jiii-  ma^er  of  another  canton,  inspired  with 
pils  have  been  employed  in  the  formation  -  enthusiasm  for  this  object,  to  employ  his 
and  direction  of  some  important  agricul-  son  in  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Fel- 
tural  insljmlions.  An  establishment  was  Icnberg  received  tlie  young  Vebrli  into 
also  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  his  his  family,  in  order  to  test  nis  character, 
improved  instruments  of  agriculture,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  was  in- 
which  have  been  sent  to  every  part  of  duced,  by  his  eamest  request,  to  place 
Europe.  At  successive  periods,  additions  him  with  three  pupils,  gathered  from  the 
have  been  made  to  the  doraiun  of  Hofwyl,  highways  and  hedges,  in  the  farm-house 
increasing  it  to  about  600  acres;  which  of  the  establishment.  Here  Vehrii  par- 
have  furnished  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  took  of  their  straw  beds  and  vegetable 
ffltuation  necessary  to  render  the  whole  a  diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  and  corn- 
complete  experimental  and  model  farm,  panion,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thua 
But  Fellenberg  occupied  himself  in  im-  laid  the  foundation  of  the  agiicultural  in- 
proving  agriculture  only  as  a  means  to  stiturion,  in  1808.  About  the  same  time, 
the  more  importantend  of  improving  man  a  school  of  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
himself ;  and  during  the  whole  piiod  culture,  for  all  classes,  provided  with  pro- 
that  he  was  tlius  actively  engaged  in  this  fessors  of  the  resjiective  sciences  con- 
eubjeci,  he  was  not  less  engtiged  in  or-  nected  with  it,  was  formed  at  Buchsee, 
gauizing  the  institutions  of  education,  at  which  several  hundred  students  were 
which  form  the  great  oWect  of  his  life,  collected.  But  experience  satisfied  Fel- 
rfnd  the  chief  glory  of  Hofwyl.  goon  lenberg  that  too  piany  contented  them- 
after  his  friends  withdrew  from  all  parti-  selves  with  theoretical  and  superficial 
cipation  in  his  plans,  the  germ  of  a  sci-  knowledge ;  and  he  has  since  preferred  to 
eniific  institution  was  formed,  hy  asso-  train  young  men  by  an  experimental 
cialing  two  or  three  pupils  with  his  own  course,  in  his  own  improved  system  of 
sons,  and  employing  private  tutors  at  his  cultivation.  In  the  same  year,  he  corn- 
own  house.  About  this  time,  Festalozzi  menced  a  more  important  part  of  his 
was  obliged,  by  the  embarrassment  of  his  great  plan — the  formation  of  a  normal 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  tlie  plans  of  the  school,  or  seminary  of  teachers.  The 
government  of  Beme,  to  leav«  his  resi-  first  year,  43  teachers,  of  the  [;anCon  of 
ilence.  On  this  occasion,  Fellenberg  was  Berne,  came  together,  and  received  ^- 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the  cha-  tuitous  instruction  in  ttie  art  of  teaching, 
teau  of  Buchsee,  about  half  a  mile  from  So  great  was  their  zeal,  that,  on  finding 
Hofwyl,  in  the  hope  of  forming,  with  his  the  establishment  was  not  targe  enough 
coSperation,  that  republic  of  education  to  receive  them,  they  were  contented  to 
which  it  was  his  fevoriie  object  to  estab-  lodge  in  tents.  The  following  year,  37 
lish.  By  Pestalozzi's  earnest  desire,  he  were  added  to  this  number,  from  7  other 
undertook  to  advance  him  funds,  and  to  cantons,  and  a.  door  was  opened  for  re- 
direct the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  estab-  generating  grodiially  the  schools  of  Svrit- 
lishment  for  a  year.  But  the  strict  order  zerland.  But  the  rulers  of  Beme,  witli- 
and  rigid  economy,  which  Fellenberg  out  any  apparent  motive  consistent  with 
deemed  necessary  in  a  laige  establish-  the  spirit  of  a  free  government,  forbade 
iiiCnt,  ill  acconled  with  the  impulses  of  tbeir  teachers  Ki  attend  these  instructions, 
the  good  Pestalozzi,  whose  benevolence  on  pain  of  losing  their  stations.  Since 
was  as  irregular  in  its  operation  as  it  was  that  period,  the  seminary  for  instnicters 
ardent  in  its  character.  Such  a  union  has  been  connected  with  the  agricultural 
was,  in  its  nature,  impracticable.  Pesta-  institution,  and  none  have  been  received 
lozzi  soon  after  was  offered  the  much  except  those  who  were  employed  at  ilis 
BUperioi  castle  of  Yverdun,  and  left  the  same  time  as  laborers.      The   establisli 
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ment  had  by  this  time  become  the  resort  meats,  scientific  apparatus,  and  clotliiiig 
of  strangera  from  all  quarters.  The  gov-  tor  the  estalilishment ;  3.  a  lithogmpbic 
ernmeiita  of  some  of  the  cantons,  the  press,  at  which  music  and  other  things 
general  government  of  Switzerland,  and  useful  to  the  institution  are  printed  ;  4. 
several  of  the  German  princes,  sent  dep-  a  Bcientliic  institution,  for  ihe  education 
uiations  to  examine  and  describe  it.  The  of  Ihe  higher  classes;  5.  a  practical  in- 
Inte  king  of  Wurtemberg  requested  per-  .slitution,  ior  those  who  ore  destined  to  a 
mission  from  the  government  of  Borne  life  of  business,  or  whose  circumsiances 
to  vi^t  Hofwyl  incognito,  and,  after  his  are  Jimitetl ;  6.  an  agricultural  institu- 
departure,  sent  Fellenherg  a  snuff-box,  tion,  for  the  education  of  tlie  laboring 
containing  a  picture  of  Columbus  break-  classes,  with  two  disdnct  buildings  for 
ing  the  egg.  In  consequence  of  tiieee  boys  and  girls ;  7.  a  normal  school,  or 
Tisita,  a  number  of  pupils  of  princely  and  seminary  for  teachers,  which  forms  a  part 
noble  families  were  sent  to  ihe  institution  of  this  institution.  At  the  distance  of 
for  education.  In  1814,  in  accordance  six  miles,  is  the  colony  of  Meykirch,  an 
with  a  plan  suggested  by  Fellenberg  to  interesting  branch  of  Uie  institution,  con- 
the  em|ieror  Alexander,  for  tiie  gradu^  sisling  of  8  or  10  boys,  who  are  placed, 
melioration  of  the  state  of  his  empire,  be  much  like  the  new  settlers  of  America, 
Bent  tlie  count  Capo  distria  (now  presi-  on  an  uncultivated  spot,  lo  acquire  their 
dent  of  Greece)  to  exanane  the  establish-  subsistence  by  their  own  labor.  In  this, 
ment  His  report  was  in  the  highest  de-  as  in  the  agricultural  institution,  ihe  pu- 
gree  favorable ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  pils  receive  from  three  to  five  hours'  in- 
Alexander  not  only  presented  to  Pel-  struction  daily,  and  acquire  an  education 
lenberg  the  uisignia  of  the  order  of  St.  equal  to  tijot  of  our  common  schools, 
Vladimir,  hut  confided  to  his  care  seven  while  they  are  sustained  by  a  small  capi- 
Bous  of  Russian  princes  and  noblemen,  tat,  supplied  by  Fellenberg,  in  aildition  to 
for  whose  use  he  maintained  a  Greek  their  own  earnings.  By  a  letter  from  the 
chapel  near  Hofwyl.  In  a  few  years  afler,  founder,  it  appears,  that,  in  Sept.  182£^ 
the  political  slate  of  Europe  excited  jeal-  there  were  100  pupils  in  the  scientific  and 
ousy  in  regard  lo  the  influence  of  Hofwyl  practical  institutious,  and  117  in  the  agri- 
on  its  pupils;  many  states  forbade  the  culturalinstitution,undertbecareof40ed- 
oducation  of  children  abroad;  and  even  ucatois  andinstructers.  The  pupils  in  the 
the  patronage  of  Rus^a  was  withdrawn,  scientifjcinatimtionand  theschoolfbrpeas- 
Of  lale,  about  one  third  of  the  pupils  ant  girls  are  under  the  immediate  care  of 
have  been  English,  and  the  reminder  Fellenlierg,  his  lady  and  children.  The 
Swiss.  In  1815,  a  new  building  was  agriculmral  and  practical  institutions  are 
erected,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  committed  especially  to  the  cai'e  of  Vehr- 
number  of  the  agricultural  school,  the  li,  whose  faithfulness  and  ability  have 
lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  been  so  fully  tested.  As  a  warning  lo 
riding-school  and  gymnasium.  In  1818,  those  engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  it 
another  building  became  necesairy  for  should  be  mentioned  that  the  greatest 
the  residenc«  of  the  professots,  and  the  difficultywhich  wasencouniered  in  form- 
reception  of  the  friends  of  ^e  pupils ;  ing  this  esiablishment  was  in  procuring 
and,  soon  dler,  a  large  building,  now  tlje  suitable  coadjutors.  Many  of  those  who 
principal  one  of  the  establishment,  with  possessed  the  necessary  intellectual  quali- 
its  two  wings,  was  erected  for  the  scien-  fications  had  been  educated  on  a  sy»- 
tific  institution,  which  furnishes  every  tern  which  Fellenberg  deemed  radically 
accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  wrong,  and,wiUi  honest  intentions,  rather 
health  or  improvement  In  1823,  another  thwarted  tiian  jiromoted  his  views.  Oth- 
building  n'as  erected  in  the  garfen  of  the  ers  sought  to  introduce  infidel  and  revo- 
mansiott,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls ;  and,  lutionary  princi[iles.  Both  classes  seri- 
in  1827,  the  last  building,  designed  tor  ously  injured  the  reputation  of  the  insti- 
the  intermediate  or  practical  institution,  tution,  and  often  became  its  open  enemies, 
Hofwyl  now  comprises,  1.  the  extensive  when  they  found  il  necessary  to  leave  it. 
experi'menial  and  model  farm  we  liave  Within  the  limits  allowed  us,  it  is  impos- 
described,  some  portions  under  the  high-  sible  to  ^ve  even  a  sketch  of  tiie  system 
eet  Slate  of  cukivation,  and  otbeis  under-  of  education  puisued.  Its  great  airn  is 
going  the  process  of  gradual  improve-  to  produce  men,  and  not  nure  schdarg. 
ment,  which  supjilies  3ie  vrants  of  Its  Its  leading  principle  is  to  unite  physical, 
population,  amounting  to  about  300  per-  moral  and  intellectual  education,  and  to 
sons;  2.  work-shops  for  the  fabrication  form  all  the  faculties  into  one  harmomous 
and  improvement  of  agricultural  imple-  system,  cortesponding  to  tiie  capaciti<»i 
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and  des^nation  of  the  individual.  Great  of  means,  by  which  the  great  principlea 
care  is  taken  (o  provide  for  the  invigora-  we  have  men^oned  are  brought  into 
tion  of  tlie  body,  and  tlie  preservation  of  practical  operatioD.  Anotiier  great  point 
the  health,  by  the  size  and  airiness  of  the  has  been  tiilly  establislied  by  the  experi- 
buildjngs,  by  providing  extensive  play-  nienta  of  Fellenberg — that  the  poor  may 
grounds,  garden-spots  and  work-shops,  receive  a  good  practical  education  at  such 
and  assigning  Fegular  hours  tor  exercise ;  an  institution,  without  interfering  witli 
E)y  frequent  cold  bathing,  in  balhs  erected  the  usual  hours  of  labor;  and  that,  if 
for  the  purpose ;  and  by  Ihe  carefiil  reg-  ihey  can  be  retajned  to  the  age  of  21,  the 
ulation  of  food  and  sleep,  according  to  expense  will  be  entirely  repaid, 
the  necessities  of  individuals,  under  the  We  believe  no  institution  exists  in  En- 
direction  of  the  physician  of  the  estab-  rope,  which  combines  the  same  variety  of 
lishmenl.  A  large  number  of  professorB,  objects  as  Hofwyl.  It  has  pven  birth, 
in  every  branch,  is  employed,  to  meet  however,  to  a  number  of  agricultural 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  pupils,  and  schools  in  Switzerland  ai  d  Germany  di 
to  provide  for  the  separate  instruction  of  rected  by  its  pupils,  which  are  aflording 
those  whose  capacity  or  previous  educa-  similar  blessings  to  ihe  joor  The  ctle 
tion  mightat  anytime  prevent  their  en-  brated  colony  for  the  reception  of  jaupers 
tering  regular  classes.  All  the  best  meth-  at  Frederics  Oord,  in  Holland  (see  Colo- 
ods  of  instruclion  are  employed,  accord-  nies,  Pauper),  is  aiso  under  tl  e  direction 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  of  a  person  educated  at  Hotwyl  be>eral 
vvants  of  the  individual,  without  adiiering  manual  labor  schools  have  been  forn-ed 
Blavisiily  to  any.  The  flindamental  views  in  our  own  countty,  whose  mfliience  on 
of  Pestaloizi  are  adopted  in  many  those  destined  to  a  professional  hfe  will 
branches,  vdth  such  modifications  as  are  doubtless  be  most  happv  But  we  regret 
necessary  in  their  practical  application,  that  no  institution,  so  lar  as  we  are  in 
The  utmost  vraichfiilness  is  used  in  morai  formed,  Jias  yet  been  lounded,  in  which 
and  relipous  education,  not  merely  in  re-  agricutlure  is  made  tiie  basis  of  educa- 
moving,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mfluence  tion  for  the  outcast,  and  of  reformation 
of  bad  ejample,  but  by  the  constant  su-  for  offenders ;  and  where  tlie  attempt  is 
pervisioD  and  parental  care  of  the  chil-  made  to  qualify  the  poor,  by  an  education 
dren  of  Fellenbei^  and  a  chosen  set  of  of  moderate  expense,  for  useful  citizens, 
coadjutors,  formed  in  the  establishment,  in  theh-  original  occupation.  We  cannot 
who  exercise  the  office  of  educators,  and  forbear  expressing  our  hope,  that  some 
attend  the  pupils,  as  friends  and  monitors,  of  our  uncultivated  lands  will  soon  be 
in  their  studies,  dieir  chambera  and  their  appropriated  for  such  moral  lazarettos 
amusements.  The  developement  of  re-  as  llie  colony  of  Meykirch,  which  may 
li^ous  feeling,  under  the  influence  of  be  tlie  means  of  rescuing  some  of  our 
revelation,  aided  by  the  cultivation  of  the  youlh,  even  of  the  higher  classes,  from 
taste,  and  tlie  formation  of  habits  of  con-  the  corruption  into  winch  idleness  alone 
Elant  industry,  order  and  temperance,  is  has  often  plunged  them,  and  may  serve 
the  means  on  which  they  rely  for  sue-  as  substitutes  for  those  systems  of  na^ 
cess.  The  stimulus  of  rewards  and  dls-  and  military  discipUne,  to  which  they  ate 
tinctions  is  never  employed ;  and  com-  sometimes  consigned  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
plete  proof  is  furnished  in  tliis  establisli-  and  whose  tendency,  when  applied  to 
ment,  that  the  most  ardent  thirst  for  those  destined  for  civil  life,  seems  to  us 
knowledge  and  ihe  most  assiduous  habits  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free 
of  study  may  be  produced  without  re-  government.  We  cannot  but  long  to  Bee 
sorting  to  the  principle  of  emulation.  In  some  Fellenberg  rise  up  amidst  (he  weal- 
abandoning  the  use  of  this  powerful  stim-  thy  of  our  own  country. 
ulus,  no  rigor  or  severity  has  been  found  Feij.oe  ;  the  circular  wooden  rim, 
necessary.  The  most  mild  and  paternal  which,  witli  the  addition  of  a  nave  and 
system  of  government  has  been  sufficient  spokes,  makes  the  wheel  of  a  caniage. 
to  reclaim  the  numerous  outcasts  who  Fellowship  ;  the  name  of  a  rule  in 
have  been  received  into  the  agricultural  arithmetic,  useful  in  balancing  accounts 
institotion.  Only  two  cases  occurred  in  between  traders,  merchants,  &c, ;  as  also 
which  expulsion  vi-as  necessary,  in  14  in  the  division  of  common  land,  prize- 
years;  and  severe  punishment  is  not  re-  money,  and  otiier  cases  of  a  similar  kind, 
quisiie  in  more  than  two  or  three  instances  Fellovrehip  is  of  two  kinds,  angle  and 
in  a  year.  It  would  only  mislead  the  double;  or  fellowship  without  time,  and 
reader,  to  attempt  to  describe,  in  an  article  fellowship  with  time. 
BO   limitod,   the   admiraWe   combmatious  Single  Fdlowship  is  when  all  tlie  moneys 
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nave  been  employed  for  the  same  time ;  it  had  become  a  very  general  sentiment, 

and  therefore  the  shaies  are  dii-eetlj  as  thatthe  act  of  deliberatesuiciile  waaitaelf 

the  slock  of  each  partner.     The  rule  in  proof  of  an  uDsound  mind.      Auolher 

this  case  is  as   follows : — Ah  the  whole  reason  for  this  proceeding  was,  that,  by 

stock  :  the  whole  gain  or  loss  :  :  each  the  laws  of  Englanilj  a/eJo  de  se  forfeited, 

man's   particuiai"  stock   :   his   particular  all  his  personal  property  to  tlie  kjug — aii- 

share  of  the  gain  or  loss. — Example.     A  otiier  punishment  on  his  survivors,  which 

bankrupt  is  indebted  to  A  £1000,  to  B  the  jurora  would  very  natiimlly  be  led,  by 

£3000,  CD  C  £3000;  whereas  his  whole  tlie   same    seniimeals    of  humanity,   to 

efiects  sold  but  for  £1200 :  required  each  aveil    The  law  whs,  accordingly,  fbr  the 

man's  share.     Here  the  whole  debt  is  most  part,  inoperative,  as  well  as  inhu- 

£6000  i  tlierefore  roan  and  unjust,  and  legislators  have  re- 

( 1000 :  £200,  A's  share,  cently  begun  to  expunge  it  from  the  mod- 

As  6000 :  laOO : :  \  2000  :  £400,  B's  share,  ern  codes. 

[3000  :  £600,  C's  share.  Fblohi",  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
DaMe  jfWpioaAip  is  when  equal  or  capital  crimesbelowti'eaaon.  Itisaword 
difierenl  stocks  are  employed  for  dif-  of  feudal  origin,  and  is  suppose<l  by  Spei- 
ferent  periods  of  lime.  The  lule  in  tiiis  man  lo  have  been  derived  from  the  Teu- 
case  is  as  follows: — Multiply  each  per-  tonic  words /ec  and  ion  (price), and  mean- 
son's  Slock  by  the  time  it  lias  been  en-  ing  the  piice  of  tlie  fee,  and,  accordiiigiy, 
gaged ;  then  say.  As  the  sura  of  the  prod-  was  applied  to  those  crimes  which  were 
ucts  :  the  whole  gain  or  loss  :  :  each  punished  by  forfeiture  of  lands ;  so  that 
particular  product  :  the  corresponding  the  crime  would,  in  the  common  expres- 
share  of  ihe  gain  or  loss. — Example.  A  siou,  be  as  much  as  a  m«i's  fee  was 
bad  in  trade  £50  for  4  mouths,  and  B  worth.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  some 
£60  for  S  months,  with  which  they  gained  acts  for  which  capita)  punishment  is  not 
£24;  required  each  person's  particular  iuflicte)!;  as  suicide  is  called  a.  JUony, 
share,  and  the  self-tnurderer  e.  felon,  tliough  it  is 
50  X  4  ==  200  an  offence  for  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
60  X  5  =  300  case,  tlie  felon  himself  could  never  be 

punished.    According  to  the  derivatioik  of 

Knn    lA       5  200  :  i£  9  125-  A's  gahi.  this  term,  and  in  its  original  meaning, 

OUU  :  ^4  :  .  ^  gQI^  .  £^4    g^_  g,g  gjjj^_  jjjg^  would    be  no   felonies  in   the   U. 

(See  Bonnycastle's  Ariihmelic,  and  most  States;  for,  though  fines  are  imposed  for 

other  authors  on  diis  subject.)  many  offences,  the  direct  forfeiture  of 

Felo   »e  Se  (a  fdtm  of  litmdf),  in  lands  and  goods  is  not  a  coiiBequeoce  of 

law ;  a  person  that,  trang  of  sound  mind,  any  crime  jn  this  country.    The  terra,  is 

and  of  the  age  of  discrerion,  deliberately  generally  used,  however,  here,  as  in  Eng- 

causes  his  own  death.     The  laws  have  land,  to  tagnify  crimes  which  are  punished 

conadered  voluntary  suicide  a  crime,  and,  with  deaiii,  tlie  number  of  which  is  very 

as  they  could  not  reach  the  criminal  him-  limited,  both  by  tlie  laws  of  tlie  U.  States 

self  to  punish  him,  have  inflicted  a  pun-  and  those  of  the  several   states.      (See 

ishment  on  his  friends  and  relatives,  by  dimes,  and  Death,  PwMhmeni  of.) 

oi-dering   that  his  body  should  have  an  Pels  and  Felsen;  a  German  word  oo 

ignominiouB  burial.     But,  as  no  peraon  of  eurring  in  many  geographical  mimes,  and 

unsound  mind  is  supposed  to  bo  capable  signifying  rock ;  as  Drachenfds,  I>ragon- 

of  commitdng  a  crime,    provision   was  rocL 

made  for  a  trial  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  or  Felbis  ;   a  Hungarian  word,  meaning 

jury,  which,  being    summoned   for    the  st^eiior,  situated  above.     It  is  the  oppo- 

purpose,  pronounced    whether   the    de-  site  of  Also,  siivated  lower.    It  occurs  in 

ceased  kUled  himself,  and  also   decided  geographical  names, 

whether  he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  ca-  Pei.spak.    (See  Fddspar.] 

pable  of  being   a.fdo  de  se,  witliin  the  Felthim,  Owen ;  an   English  author, 

meaning  of  ^e  law.     But,  as  the  punish-  born  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centu- 

ment  in  this  case  was  strongly  repugnant  ry,  descended  of  a  respeclalile  family  in 

to  tliefeeling8ofhiMnanity,Bndlliejiu'ors  Suffolk.    Litde  more  is  known  of  him 

were  more  disposed  to  compassionate  the  than  that  he  readed  many  years  in  the 

relatives  of  a  man  who  had  committed  family  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  during 

such  an  act  of  desperation,  than  to  inflict  which  period   be  published   a  work  of 

an  additional  misfortune  upon  them,  ttiey  great  merit,  entitled  Resolves,  Divine,  Po- 

most  frequently,  and,  indeed,  almost  uni-  lineal  and  Moral  Tbisbookwenttbrough 

fornily,  gave  a  verdict  of  insanity,  so  tliat  12  editions  before  the  year  170&.    A  13tfc 
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has  lately  appeared.    His  death  is  supposed  it  contains  4530  inhabitants.    In  1809,  ^  ti 

to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1678.  poleon  gave  the  title  duie  of  Fdlre  to  gen- 

Feltiuq.    The  texture  of  modern  hats,  etal  Clarke.     (See  tt^/oifoiCTW  articfc.) 
which  are  made  of  fur  and  wool,  depends        Feltre  (Henry  James  WiJliamClarke), 

upon  the  process  of  felting,  which  ia  sim-  duke  of,    of   Irish  extraction,  was  liom 

ilar  to  that  of  fulling,  (q.  v.)    The  fibres  at  Landrecies,  October  17,  17G5,      His 

of  these  substances  are  rough  in  onedirec-  lather  was  a  keeper  of  the  public  stores  at 

tion  only,  as  may  be  perceived  by  passing  Landrecies,       In  1781,    he    entered  the 

a  hair  through  the  fingers  in  oppowte  di-  military  school  at  ■  Paris.      In  1790,  he 

reciions.  This  roughness  allows  the  fibres  went  to  London  with  the  French  embas- 

lo  glide  among  eadi  other,  so  that  when  sy,  and  allerwards  served  in  the  infantry 

the  ma^  is  agitated,  the  anteiior  extremi'  and  cavalnr,  until  he  was  suspended,  and 

ties  shde  forward  in  advance  of  the  body,  imprisoned  as  a  noble.    At  a  later  period. 

or  posterior  half  of  the  hair,  and  serve  to  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  topograpli- 

entangle  and  contract  the  whole  mass  to-  ieal  office,  by  Carnot,  then  a  member  of 

gether.     The   materials  commonly  used  the   committee  of  public  safiity,  and  the 

for  hat-making,  are  the  furs  of  the  beaver,  head  of  all  military  atfairs.    His  services 

seal,  rabbit,  and  other  animals,  and   (he  in  this  office  Were  valuable,  and  he  was 

wool  of  sheep.     The  ftire  of  most  animals  rettuned  in  it  by  tlie  directory,  which,  in 

are  mixed  with  a  longer  kind  of  thin  hair,  1795,    created    him    general  of  division. 

which  is  obliged  to  be   first  pulled  out,  Bonaparte  having  at  tliis  time  excited  the 

after  which  the  fur  is  cut  off  with  a  knife,  jealousy  of  the  directory,  by  his  success 

The  materials  to  be  felted  are  intimately  in  Italy,  and  his  great  popularity,  Clarke 

mixed  together  by  the  operation  of  bow-  was  sent  to  watch  the  young  general ;  but 

ing,  which  depends  on  the  vibrations  of  Bonaparte  soon  perceived  the  purpose  of 

an  elastic  string ;  the  rapid  ajteruations  of  his  mission,  succeeded    iu    gaining  over 

its  motion  beiiig  peculiarly  well  adapted  Clarke  entirely  to  his  interests,  and  em- 

to  remove   all  irregular  knots  and  adhe-  [iloyed  him  as  his  secretary  in  the  uego- 

aons  among  the  fibres,   and  to   dispose  tiations  of  Campo-Fonnio.    The  18th  of 

them  in  a  very  light  and  uniform  aiTange-  Fructidor  having  obliged  Carnot  to  leave 

ment.    This  texture,  when  pressed  under  France,  Clarke  was   recalled   to    Paris, 

cloths  and  leather,  readily  unites  into  a  whither,  however,  he  did  not  inunediately 

mass  of  some  firmness.      This  mass  is  repair.     His  double  dealing  had  now  be- 

dippedinto  a  liquor  containing  a  little  stil-  come  known,  and  rendered  him  obnoxious 

Churic  acid ;  and,  when  intended  to  foim  a  to  the  army.     He  as^ted  in  the  revolu- 

at,  it  is  first  moulded  into  a  large  conical  tion  of  the  18th  of  Bnimaire  (q.  v.],  and 

figure,  and  this  is  afterwards  reduced  in  its  became  now  closely  connected  vfith  Bo- 

dimensionsby  working  it  for  several  hours  uaparte.    In   1800,  he  was  commandant 

with  the  hands.    It  is  then  formed  into  a  extraordinary  of  Lun^ville,   during  the 

fiat  surface,  with  several  concentric  folds,  sessions  of  the  congress  at  that   place, 

which  are  still  further  com]>acted  in  order  After   pasidng     three    years    as    chargi 

to  make  the  brim,  and  the  circular  part  of  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  the  young  prince 

the  crown,  and  forced  on  a  block,  which  of   Parma,  who   had  just   been  created 

serves  as  a  mould  for  the  cylindrical  part,  king     of     Etniria,    he    was    appointed 

The   nap,  or  outer  portion  of  the  fiir,  is  counsellor  of  state,  and  secretary  of  the 

nused  with  a  fine  wire  brush,  and  the  hat  imperial  cabinet  for  the  marine,  and  for 

)s  subsequently  ilyed,  and  stiffened  on  the  war.    In  1805,  Napoleon  made  him  gov- 

iuside  with  glue.    An  attempt  has  been  emor  of  Vienna,  and  grand  officer  of  tlie 

made,  and  at  one  lime  excited  considera-  legion  of  honor.     He  was  employed,  after 

ble  expectation  in  England,  to  form  wool-  the  peace  of  Presbui^,   in  several  diplo- 

len  clotljs  by  the  process  of  felling,  with-  niatic  negotiations  with  Russia  and  Eng- 

out  spinning  or  weaving.     Perfect  imita-  land,  and,   after  the  tetrle  of  Jena,   was 

tions  of  various  cloths  were  produced,  but  appointed  governor  of  Berlin.    Iif  1807, 

they  were  found  defident  in  the  firmness  he  was  made  minister  of  war.    Shortly  af- 

ond  durability  which  belongs  to  woven  ler,  he  was  created  duke  of  Feltre,  with  a 

fabrics.  very  large  dotation.    (See  DotaHoni.]    lie 

Feltbe  {Fdtria];  a  tovm  of  the  Lorn-  had  previously  been  made  count  of  Hune- 

berdo-Venetian  kingdom,  in  the  province  burg.    Elated  by  his  elevation,  he  is  said 

ufBel1uno,about  Id  leagues  from  Venice;  to  iSive  claimed  descent  from  the  Plan- 

lat.46'0'43"N.;lon.lP55'24"E.  There  lagenets.    Napoleon,  amused  by  bis  pre- 

ore  some  manufactures  here  of  alk  and  tensions,  said  to  him,  jestingly,  before  a 

leather,    Feltre  is    tlie  sea  of  a  bishop;  crowd  of  spectators,  Fovs  ne  m'amezja- 
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maii  p(n-U  de  voire  origine  dmiUenwi^  pardon  from  Napoleon.  But  ffaterloo 
royale,  ni  de  vos  droits  au  trdne  d',^ngle-  changed  the  fate  of  France,  and  Foitro 
lerre ;  ii  favt  Its  reBeadiquer.  The  most  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  are 
absolute  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  Napo-  the  espressioiis,  BonaparU  et  sa  siqvelle, 
leon  in  the  administration  of  liis  depart-  nils  esdovea du  t>/ran.  Theauthorof  such 
ment,  and  a  professed  hatred  of  England,  a  paper  was  Dot  thought,  even  by  the 
characterized  the  duke  at  this  time.  He  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers,  a  proper 
has  been  accused  of  rendering  the  impe-  member  of  the  council.  He  was,  how- 
rial  government  obnoxious  by  his  cou-  ever,  reappointed  minister ;  and  in  this 
duct,  and  of  contributing  much  to  hurry  post  be  proscribed  the  most  experienced 
Napoleon  into  the  war  against  Spiun.  officersof  the  army,  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
Hia  words  respecting  this  subject,  as  late  cure  himself  support,  lie  bestowed  large 
as  in  1809,  are  remarkable.  On  tlie  break-  sums  on  his  creatures  under  the  name  of 
ing  out  of  Mallet's  conspiracy,  in  1813,  arrears.  He  classified  all  the  officers,  in 
in  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  Clarke  lost  regard  to  the  degree  of  sus|iicion  attached 
his  preseuce  of  mind,  and  did  not  recover  to  them— he  wlio  had  been  publicly  a 
it  till  the  danger  was  over,  when  he  or-  parasite  of  Napoleon.  He  died  OctoWr 
dered  llie  arrest  of  general  Lamothe.     At  28,  1818. 

the  time  of  the  levy  of  the  guards  of  hon-  Felocca  ;  a  little  vessel  witli  oars,  com- 
er, he  issued  secret  orders  to  the  prefects,  mon  in  the  MeditejTauean.  (See  BorU.) 
representing  the  nobles  as  objects  of  sus-  Feme.     The  Femgerkhle  (Fem-couria) 

Eicion,  and  designa^g  their  children  as  were  criminal  courts  of  Germany  in  t^e 
ostages.  At  (liis  moment,  when  his  middle  ages,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
measureswerecrcating  numerous  enemies  regular  administi-ation  of  justice  (then 
ag^st  the  imperiaJ  govemni^nt,  the  fiillen  into  decay),  especially  in  criminal 
duke  of  Rovigo  (Savary),  then  minister  of  cases.  These  courts  originated,  and  had 
police,  warned  Napoleon  to  bevvarc  of  their  chief  jurisdiction  in  Wcstpliaiia,  and 
Fcitrc,  and  accused  him  of  being  leagued  iheir  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the 
with  those  senators  who  had  made  over-  most  profound  secrecy ;  hence  they  were 
turea  at  London ;  but  the  emperor,  unfor-  called  tVestphaliim,  or  secret  trUwuUs.  The 
tunately  for  himself,  would  not  believe  word ^em  is  probably  derived  from  the  Old 
Clarke  capable  of  such  ingratitude.  Dur-  Saxon  verfeiaen,  v/hich  means  to  excom- 
ing  the  siege  of  Paris,  every  thing  in  municale  or  curse.  FemgervM,  therefore, 
Feltre's  department  was  left  ufidone.  The  is  a  tribunal  which  has  ])ower  to  subject 
most  important  points  were  left  defence-  the  offender  to  banishment  or  outlawry, 
less,  and  all  precautions  were  neglected.  These  courts  derive  their  origin  from 
To  disguise  his  perfidy,  Clarke  followed  Charlemagne ;  but  no  explicit  account  of 
the  empress  to  Blois,  and  even  proposed  them  occurs  earher  than  the  13th  centuiy. 
to  declare  the  senate  and  provisory  gov-  The  total  want  of  the  means  of  procuring 
emment  hors  de  la  lot ;  a.  few  days  later,  justice  in  a  regular  way  enabled  them  to 
he  was  found  among  those  whom  he  had  obtain,  especially  after  the  fill  of  Henry 
just  proscribed.  So  important  were  his  the  Lion  (1182),  organization  and  exten- 
services  to  the  Bourbons,  that  he  would  sive  authority.  When  tlie  duchy  of  Sax- 
have  been  left  in  the  office  of  minister  of  ony  was  dissolved,  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
wer, had  it  not  been  impo^ble,  as  Louis  logne  received  Enger  and  Westphalia, 
XVin  expressed  himself,  de  le  prendre  under  the  name  of  a  duehy.  It  may 
tovt^  chaud  de  dessous  Bonaparte  The  have  been  at  tliat  time,  that,  in  conse- 
infbrmation  he  communicated  to  the  new  qucnce  of  the  total  and  ruinous  disorder 
government  was  valuable,  and  the  duke  in  the  administration  of  justice,  these  «- 
soon  became  a  [wer  of  France,  It  was  cret,  or,  as  tiiey  styled  themselves, ^ee  tri- 
tben  that  he  pronounced  from  the  tribune  bunals,  came  into  active  opemtion,  in  the 
the  barbarous  maxim  of  the  old  monar-  place  of  the  courts  which  had  hitherto 
ehy — 41  veiit  te  roi,  si  veut  la  loi.  On  the  been  held  by  the  bishops  or  royal  com- 
landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  mm-  miasanes  (missi  re^i).  Amidst  the  gene- 
istry  of  war  was  again  given  to  the  duke  ral  distractions  whicli  were  then  prevalent 
of  Feltre,  and  the  new  minister  repaired  in  Germany,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them 
to  tiie  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  as-  to  acquire  a  tremendous  autliority,  wnJe 
serted,  that,  "arrived  at  the  age  of  50,  he  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  produce 
had  never  betrayed  any  person."  He  some  beneficial  results ;  and  the  emperors 
then  went  to  England,  and  aftervrards  to  afterwards  increased  this  authority,  by 
Ghent.  While  here,  the  duchess  of  Feltre  availing  themselves,  at  times,  of  the  JVm- 
is  said  to  have  obtained  her  husband's  g^r£c/iJe,topromote  their  own  defugns,aiiil 
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Ai  intimidate,  by  their  nieana,  powerfiil  counts,  were  scattered  through  all  the 
nobles.  In  process  of  time,  however,  provinces  and  cities  of  Germany.  It  ia 
they  degenerated,  and  no  longer  confined  computed  tJiat  their  number  amounted  to 
themselves  to  law  and  precedent,  so  that  100,000.  They  recognised  one  another 
the  secreny  in  which  they  enveloped  1^  certain  signs  and  watch  words,  which 
themselves,  only  eerved  as  a  clo^  to  their  were  concealed  from  the  uninitiated ;  and 
criminal  purposes.  The  great  number  tiiey  were  hence  called  the  Wusendea  or 
of  their  members,  which  ivere  dispersed  iUvmiiuiti.  They  bound  themselves  by  a 
every  where,  made  it  easy  for  them  tremendous  oath  ;  for  they  vowed  "  to 
lo  extend  their  influence  through  all  support  the  holy  Feme,  and  to  conceal  it 
Germany.  In  any  German  state,  the  from  wife  and  cliild,  iather  and  motiier, 
man  who  had  a  eomplfunt  agranst  his  sister  and  brother,  fire  and  vrind,  fi-om 
neighbor,  which  could  not  be  sustained  all  that  the  sun  shines  on,  the  rain  moist- 
before  the  ordinary  judges,  betook  him-  ens,  from  all  that  is  between  heaven 
self  to  a  Westphalian  tribunal.  These  and  earth."  They  acknowledged  the 
Becret  tribunals  were  most  terrible  in  the  emperor  as  their  superior,  and  for  tliis 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  It  is  therefore  reason  generally  made  him  one  of  their 
by  DO  means  suqirising  that  so  many  number  at  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
Toices  were  raised  against  them,  and  th^  pelle.  Admission,  according  to  the  strict 
in  1461,  various  princes  and  cities  of  Ger-  rules,  could  take  place  only  in  the  Red 
many,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  confederates,  land,  that  is,  in  Westphalia.  The  assem- 
united  in  a  league,  to  enable  all  persona  blies  of  the  tribunal  were  open  or  secret. 
to  obtain  justice  by  their  means,  and  to  The  former  were  held  by  day,  in  the 
prevent  any  from  seeking  it  from  the  open  air;  the  latter  by  night,  in  a  forest, 
secret  tribunals.  Particular  estates  like-  or  in  concealed  and  subterranean  places, 
wise  obliuned  from  the  emperor  letters  In  these  difierenl  cases,  the  circumstances 
of  protection  agiuDSt  the  violence  of  the  of  judgment  and  the  process  of  trial  were 
Westphalian  tribunal.  The  emperors  different.  The  cnmes  of  which  the 
themselves  went  no  fhrther  than  to  make  secret  tribunal  usurped  cognizance  were 
some  unavailing  attempts  to  introduce  heresy,  sorceiy,  rape,  theft,  robbeiy,  and 
improvements  into  the  constitution  of  murder.  The  accusation  was  made  by 
the  secret  tribunals.  These  were  bold  one  of  the  Frdsch&ffea,  who,  without 
enough,  however,  to  oppose  themselves  further  prooi^  declared  upon  oath,  that 
to  the  emperors.  Their  influence  vvas  the  accused  had  committed  the  crime, 
not  entirely  destroyed,  until  the  public  The  accused  was  now  thrice  summoned 
peace  (Jjom/miJe]  was  established  in  to  appear  before  the  secret  tribunal,  and 
Germany,  and  an  amended  form  of  trial  the  citation  was  secretly  affixed  to  the 
and  penal  judicature  was  introduced,  door  of  his  dwelling,  or  some  neighboring 
The  last  Ftms^ridd  was  held  at  Zell,  place ;  the  accuser  remained  unknown, 
in  the  year  1568.  Beyond  the  limits  I^  after  the  third  summons,  the  accused 
of  Westphalia,  there  were  Femgericlde  in  did  not  apjiear,  he  was  once  more  cited 
Lower  Saxony  and  other  German  states ;  in  a  solemn  session  of  the  court,  which 
but  they  had  an  authority  far  less  exten-  was  called  the  secret  .4A(,  or  Ban,  and,  if 
sive,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  confined  still  contumacious,  was  given  over  to  the 
to  a  limited  circle. — In  consequence  of  Frr^h&ffen.  The  first  Frasch&fft  who 
the  secrecy  in  which  these  tribunals  were  met  him,  ^tened  liirn,  not  to  a  gibbet, 
enveloped,  little  is  known  of  their  in-  but  to  a  tree,  to  indicate  that  he  Jitsta 
temal  orgai^ization.  The  chief  officer,  put  to  death  by  one  of  them,  irthe 
who  was  generally  a  prince  or  count,  condemned  made  any  resistance,  it  was 
had  the  supreme  dii'ectiou  of  the  court,  lawful  to  destroy  liim  outright.  They 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  comprised  oth-  then  left  their  knife  by  the  corpse,  to  show 
er  ti«e  tribunals.  The  president  of  the  that  it  was  not  a  murder,  but  a  punish- 
eecret  tribunal  was  called  the  Frelgraf  tnent  inflicted  by  one  of  the  FrntchAff- 
(free  count ;  for  in  early  times  those  who  en.  How  many  judicial  murdets  were 
administered  justice  m  the  provinces  peipeti-ated  in  this  manner,  from  re- 
in the  king's  name  were  denominated  venge,  interested  motives,  or  malice,  may 
oaats).  His  associates,  who  concur-  well  be  ima^ned.  The  FrdsrMfft  who 
red  iu  and  executed  the  sentence,  were  gave  the   condemned   a  secret  hint  for 


called  FreisMffai,  their   sesEdons    Frei-  his   escape,  was  himeelf  punished   with 

dinge,  and  their  place  of  meeting,  Frtv-  death.     With  (he  greatest  reason  may  we 

elwd  {free  bench  or  court).      The  Fret-  call  these  secret  tribunals  the  most  exe 

si-Mfen,    who    were  appointed   by    tiie  crable  and  monstrous  perverwons  of  ju 
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dicial  institutions  which  have  ever  existed  fencing  with  the  hroad  Bwonl  and  the 

among  civilized  nations.     Similar  eocie-  small  sword ;  (he  latter  being  the  higher 

ties  existed  in  Italy.    (Slolberg's   Thtvds  and  more  perfect,  and  highly  useful  in  the 

111  Raly,  in,  p.  443.)      Paul  Wigand  has  phyeical  education  of  the  mule  sex,  as  it 

thrown   light    upon    this    subject  in  his  gives  strength  and  flexibility  to  tlie  limbs, 

work  Doa  Ihngaicht  Westfcdens,  1835.  quickness  and  accuracy  to  the  eye,  and 

Feme  covert,  in  law,  signifies  a  mar-  coolness  and  self-possesaon  to  the  mind, 

ried  woman,  in  contradistinction  to  a/eme  Feh;  a  place  overflowed  with  water, 

sole,  or  single  woman.    By  the  common  or  alwuDding  with  bogs;  as  the  bogs  in 

lawof  England  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ireland,  the  fens  in   Lincolnshire,   Kent 

U.  States,  the  legal  capacity  of  a  woman  and  Cambridgeshire.     These  fens  abound 

to  contract,  and  sue  or  be  sued,  separate-  in  duck,  teat,  mallards,  pike,  eels,  &c., 

ly,  ceases  on  her  matiiage.    By  the  ant  of  and  an  herbage  that  ia  very   nourishing 

morriage,  her  husband  Decomcs  a  party  to  sheep  and  catfle, 

to  her  contracts,  existing  at  tlie  time  of  FtNEtOH,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la 

the  morriage.  Heisliableto  payherdebts,  Motte;  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the 

or  he  may  collect  for  his  own    use  the  French  clergy,  the  pattern  of  virtue  in  the 

debts  due  to  her.    All  her  personal  prop  m'det  of  a  corrupt  court.    He  was  bom 

erty  also   becomes   his,  and  he  n  ay  re  n  I63I    at  the  chateau  F6n61on,  in  Peti- 

duce  it  to  his  own  possession.     And   fshe  gord  of  a  family  illustrious  in  church  and 

makes  a  contract  during  the  marr   ge    t  stale       A  gentle  disposition,  united  with 

is  his  contract  as  tar  as  it  lias  anj  iorce  grea      vacity  of  mind,  and  a  feeble  and 

By  (he  civil  law,  the  wife's  legal  capac  ty  del  cate    constitution,    characterized    his 

is  not  merged  1^  the  marriage  to  nearly  yo  tl       His  uncle,  the  marquis  of  F6ne- 

the  same  extent.    She  holds  her  p  operty  Ion  1  ad  him  educated  under  his  own  e^e, 

separately,  and  may,  in  respect  to  it,  com-  at  Cahors,    The  youth  made  astonishing 

menCB  and  defend  suits  indejiendently  of  progress,  and   eaaly  mastered  the  most 

her  husband ;  and  so  she  may  contract,  in  difiictilt  studies.     In   his  J5th  year,  lie 

respect  to   her  property  or  her  separate  preached  with  great  applause.    His  uncle, 

business,  independently  of  her  husband,  fearing  that  success  and  flattery  might 

While  lord  Mansfield  was  chief  justice  of  corrupt  so  amiable  a  heart,  advised  his 

the  king's  bench  in  England,  it  was  deci-  nephew  to  cultivate  his  talents  in  relire- 

ded  by  that  court,  that,  when  a  husband  ment.     He  placed  him  under  the  care  of 

and  wife  voluntarily  separated  by  an  agree-  the  abbS  Tron son,  superior  of  St-Sulpice, 

ment  made  between  themselves  for  this  in  Paris.    At  the  age  of  24,  F^ji^lon  took 

purpose,  and  an  allowance  was  made  by  holy  orders,  and  performed  the  fatiguing 

the  husband  to  the  wife  for  her  support,  duties  of  the  parish  of  St,  Sulpicp-     Har- 

the  vrife  might  be  sued,  separately,  on  her  lay,  archbishopof  Paris,  gave  him  the  care 

coi-h'acts  for  articles  used  in  her  ordina-  of  a  society  of  female   converts,  called 

JT  course  of  living.     This  decision  was  the  JVew  CMAoKcs,  which  ofiice  he  dis- 

doubted,  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  charged  during  three  years.     In  this  sta- 

overrulcJ  in  ftie  time  of  lord  Kenyon,  the  tion  tie  first  displayed  his  poweis  of  in- 

successor  to  lord  Mansfield,    But  if  the  struction  and  uersuasion.    The  king,  hav- 

husband  is  transported  beyond  sea,  out-  ing  heard  of  Uie  success  of  his  labors,  ap- 

tawed,  or  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  pointed  him  to  take  charge  of  a  mission 

life,  or  the  parties  are  divorced  from  the  to  Saintonge,  for  the  conversion  of  the 

bonds  of  matrimony,   or  from   lied  and  Huguenots,  wherehismildand  convincing 

hoard,  the  wife's  copacity  to  contract,  and  eloquence,  joined  to  his  amiable  manners, 

to  sue  in  her  o»ti  name,  for  causes  of  ac-  met  with  astonishing  success.    It  is  to  the 

tion  accruing  subsequcntiy,  will  be  reviv-  honor  of  Fenelon,  tiiat  he  would  not  ac- 

ed.     So  in  courts  of  equi^,  following,  in  cent  tins  post,  except  on  condition  that  no 

this  respect,  more  nearly  the  civil  law,  a  other   means  should  be   employed  than 

wife  may  maintain  suits  separately  from  those  of  charity  and  argiiment.    In  1681, 

her  husliand,  where  this  is  necessary  in  his  uncle  conferred  on  nim  flie  priory  of 

order  to  the  attainment  of  justice.    An  Carennac    Soon  after,  he  wrote  his  first 

exception  ie  also  made,  by  a  particular  work.  On  the  Education  of  Daughters, 

custom  in  Lo>idon,  in  favor  of  trade ;  for  a  which  was  the  basis  of  his  future  reputa- 

fimt  covert  trader   in  that  city  may  con-  tion.    Inl6S9,  Louis  XIV  intrusted  to  him 

tract,  and  sue  or  be  sued,  in  her  own  name,  tlie  education  of  his  grandsons,  the  dukes 

in  concerns  relating  to  her  trade.  of  Burgundy,  Anjou  and  Berri.     Fenfeloi. 

Fencino;  the  noblest  branch  of  gym-  was  succe^iiil  in  fonningthe  mind  of  iho 

nasties,   (q.  v.)   Fencing  is   divided  into  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  presump- 
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tiye  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  sowed  mwn,  appeared  at  Paris,  1895,  in  6  vols, 
the  EeedB  of  every  princely  virtue  in  his  Fenbf.e.  [anelkwa  /(emcuiam) ;  a  tall 
heart ;  but  his  ifremature  death  blasted  plane  of  the  natural  order  umbellifer/r:, 
the  pleasing  anlicipationB  entertained  re-  bearing  umbels  of  small  yellow  flowers, 
epecting  him.  Id  1694,  Fenelon  was  crea-  and  finely  divided  leaves.  By  cullivadon, 
ted  archbishop  of  Cambray.  A  theologi-  the  seeds  lose  their  acrid  propeitiea,  and 
cal  dispute  (see  Qinetiam)  with  Bossuet,  acquire  an  agreeable  flavor ;  ihey  are  car- 
hia  former  inslrucier,  terminated  in  his  minative,  and  are  frequently  employed  in 
condemnation  by  pope  Innocent  XII,  and  medicine.  In  Italy,  tlie  young  sprouts  are 
his  banishment  to  his  diocese  by  Louis  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  also  in  soups.  The 
XIV.  Fenfelon  submitted  without  the  .S.  grareolws  has  a  strong  and  less  agree- 
least  hesitation.  Inthisperiod  (1694 — 97)  able  odor,  and  does  not,  ordinarily,  ex- 
was  wriBen  hie  letter  to  Louis  XIV,  first  ceed  IS  inches  in  height.  Fennel  seed  is 
discovered  in  1825,  in  which  he  speaks  exlensively  exported  from  Fiance  to  Great 
bold  truths  to  the  deceived  monarch.  Srit^n,  ond  is  stud  to  be  employed  in  die 
{Lettre  de  F^tiiUmit  Louis  XIF,  avec  Fac-  latter  country  in  the  manufacture  of  pn. 
*imifc,  Renouard,  Paris,  1825).  IVomthis  Fbhton,  Elijah,  an  English  author  and 
time,  he  hved  hi  his  diocese,  sustaining  poet  of  considerable  talent,  as  well  as 
the  venerable  character  of  a  Christian  Jeamitig,  was  bom  in  1683,  at  Shelton, 
philosopher,  and  scrupulously  performing  near  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire.  He  was 
his  sacred  duties.  Hediedl713,ofaluiig  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but 
fever.  Hia  works  in  the  departments  of  tlie  youngest  of  12  children.  After  going 
philosophy,  theology  and  the  belles-lettres,  through  the  usual  course  of  education  at 
have  immortalized  his  name.  Ho  was  fa-  Jesua  college,  Cambridge,  he  took  hia 
miliar  with  the  best  models  of  ancient  bachelor's  degree  with  the  intention  of 
and  modem  tunes,  and  his  mind  was  ani-  entering  the  church.  This  design  was, 
mated  by  a  mild  and  gentle  sphit  of  be-  however,  rendered  abortive  1^  his  politi- 
nevolence.  His  style  is  fluent  and  pleas-  cal  principles,  and  be  accentedan  engage- 
ing,  pure  and  harmonious.  His  most  eel-  ment  in  the  capacity  of  uaier.  The  earl 
ebrated  worit  is  Les  ^ventures  de  TVle-  of  Oirery  afterwtwds,  through  the  I'ecom- 
ttuKfue,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  ex-  mendation  of  his  friends,  was  induced  to 
hibit  a  model  for  the  education  of  a  pruice.  make  him  his  private  secretary,  and  to 
It  was  carried  off  and  published  by  a  vaJ-  place  his  eldest  son  under  his  care.  In 
et  employed  to  transcribe  the  nmnuscript.  this  situation  he  became  acquainted  with 
On  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Louis  most  of  the  wits  of  the  age;  and  Pope, 
manifested  displeasure  towards  Fenelon,  ■  whom  he  assisted  in  his  Odyssey  (traneVa- 
conceiving  tliis  historical  romance  to  be  a  ting  the  whole  of  the  first,  fourth,  nine- 
satire  on  his  reign,  and  forbade  the  com-  teenth  and  twentieth  books  of  that  poem), 
pietion  of  the  printing.  Some  mahcious  in  particular,  was  much  attached  to  him. 
peisons  pretended,  what  Fenfelon  himself  Pope's  interest  vras  exerted  in  his  favor, 
never  thought  of^  that  Calypso  represented  bom  with  Craggs,  the  secretaiT,  and  afler 
ir  idame  de  Monte8|)an,  Kucharia  mad-  his  death,  with  lady  Trumbull,  to  whose 
eiaoiseUe  Pontanges,  Aiitiope  the  duchess  son  he  was  appointed  tutor.  Berfdes  tfie 
of  Burgundy,  ProtesilausIiOurois,Idome-  translations  alluded  to,  he  publi^ed,  in 
neus  the  exUed  king  James,  and  Sesostris  1709,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Verses  ;  a 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  volume  of  poems,  1717 ;  Mcoieanne,  a 
kind,  delivering  the  most  excellent  moral-  tragedy,  1733 ;  and  the  Lives  of  Milton 
ity  in  pleasing  language.  Two  years  af-  and  Waller,  with  an  edition  of  the  poems 
Icr  his  death,  hia  heiis  publislied  flie  7H^-  of  the  latter.  Hia  death  took  place  July 
maqut,  complete  in  two  volumea.  Since  13th,  1730.  As  a  poet,  Fenton  displayed 
that  time,  there  have  been  niunerous  edi-  much  harmony  and  poetic  diction,  and, 
tiona.  In  1819,  a  monument  was  erected,  as  a  tninslalor,  considerable  sweemeas  and 
1^  pubhc  subscription,  to  his  memory ;  Sicility  of  versification.  His  tragedy  of 
and  the  7th  of  Jauuorv,  1836,  bis  statue,  Mariamne  also  maintains  a  respectable 
executed  by  the  sculptor  David,  was  rank  among  similar  dramatic  prodiictiona. 
placed  at  Cambray.  Baussei  wrote  The  Feod,  or  Feud.  (See  Feudal  Si/stem.) 
Life  of  F^.n^lon,  from  ori^nal  papers;  Feodor  Iwanowitsch;  court  painter 
and  CharapoUJon-Fieeac  has  published  to  the  duke  of  Baden.  This  artist  was 
a  collection  of  his  letters  never  before  torn  in  1765,  in  a  Calmuck  horde,  on  llie 
printed.  The  (Euvres  ehoisita  de  Fin^lon,  flontiers  of  Russia  and  China.  He  knew 
with  bis  eulogy  by  LaHarpe,  and  a  bio-  notiiingof  hisfamily,andrherecflllectioiiH 
graphical  and  critical  notice  by  M.  Ville-  of  his  youtii  went  no  farther  bock  than  to 
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his  capture  by  the  Russians.     As  he  ivaa  want  dignity,  still  traces  of  sensuality  are 

carried  away  by  the  Russians,  he   must  often  nungled  with  IL    His  figures  are  too 

have  belonged  to  the  Torgoo,  who  had  contracted,  and  he  is  toofondof  disposing 

placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  drapery  in  a  multitude  of  small  folds.   He 

the  Russians,  but,  oa  account  of  some  dis-  has  etched,  in  a  masterly  manner,  some 

putes  with  the  Muscovites,  deserted  their  pictures;  among  others,  a  descent  from 

country,  and  went  over  to  the  Chinese,  the  cross,  by  Volterra. 

During  this  flight,  a  small  party  of  the  Feodosia;  a  city  of  European  Russia 

horde  was  surrounded  on  a  mouutiuii  by  (See  Caffa.) 

Ibe  Cossacks,  and,  offering  reaslance,  Febdin4nd;  German  emperoiB:l.Fer- 
iiiost  of  them  were  elwn,  and  the  rest  dinand  I,  brother  of  Charles  "V,  whom  he 
made  prisoners.  Feodor  yet  remembers  succeeded  as  emperor  of  Germany,  1558, 
tliis  attack.  A  female,  who,  he  thinks,  haring  been  chosen  king  of  the  Romans, 
must  have  been  his  mother,  made  every  1531,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
exertion  to  save  him,  but  without  success.  1536.  In  1551),  he  held  a  diet  at  Augs- 
The  boy,  then  between  live  and  six  years  bui^,  in  which  the  currency  of  the  empire 
old,  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  wasregulated,andmanyrcligiousgrievan- 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  em-  ces  suffered  by  UieProtCEtaaia  were  expos- 
press,  fi«m  which  It  may  be  conjectured,  ed.  Ferdinand  was  of  a  mild  characte^ 
that  he  belonged  to  a feinily  of  Calmuck  and,atthesecondsesaonofthe  councilor 
princes,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  Rus-  Trent,  in  J5C2,  he  obtwned  several  relig- 
aian  officer  who  was  present  at  the  attack,  ious  privileges  for  bis  subjects.  The  aulie 
At  his  baptism,  he  was  called  Feodor  council  (q.  v.)  vras  definitively  organized 
Iwanowitsch.  The  empre-is  Catharine  during  his  reign.  He  ascended  the  thrgne 
sent  the  boy  as  -t  prespnt  to  the  prin-  too  late  to  effect  as  much  good  in  Germa- 
cess  Amelia  of  Baden  This  princess  ny  aa  he  would  otherwise  have  done. — 
provided  for  his  education  He  displayed  2.  Ferdinand  II  succeeded  his  uncle  Mat- 
a  love  for  iiainling,  labored  assiduously,  ihias,  who  died  without  children,  and  who 
went  to  Italy,  and  remained  seven  years  in  had  secured  to  Uim  the  succession  in  an 
Rome,  where  his  talent  tor  the  art  was  de-  assembly  of  the  stat^  in  1617.  He  as- 
veloped  in  various  ways.  Thence  he  went  cended  the  imperial  throne  when  die 
with  lord  Elgin  (o  Greece,  and  sketched  thirty  yeais'  vpar  (q.  v.)  was  just  on  the 
many  remoinsof  ancient  sculpture,  for  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  the  house  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Austria  was  in  a  critical  Mtuation.  He 
the  zeal  of  the  English  traveller.  Heilien  was  of  a  darfc  and  reserved  character, 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  London,  to  had  been  educated  l^  the  Jesuits  at  In- 
superintend  the  engraving  of  the  Elgin  golsiadt,  and,  in  his  religious  vievrs, 
collection.  After  a  residence  of  three  was  veiy  imlilte  his  ancestors,  Ferdinand 
years  iu  that  capital,  he  returned  to  Carls-  I,  Maximilian,  or  even  Rodolph  and  Mat- 
ruhe,  and  vraa  appointed  cour^painter  by  tiiias.  His  zeal  vi-aa  excited  against  every 
the  late  duke  Charles  Frederic.  Nature  deviation  from  the  decrees  of  the  council 
formed  thisartisl  rather  fora  sculptor  than  of  Trent,  and  he  obstinately  adhered  to 
a  painter,  for  the  plastic  principle  prevails  bigoted  and  narrow  vie(vs  of  rehgion. 
tiiroughout  his  works;  and,  as  he  execu-  The  retreat  of  the  Bohemian  forces,  who 
ted  most  of  them  en  oanuaea,  he  could  had  appeared  before  Vienna,  under  the 
approach  nearer  to  tlie  effect  of  relief  command  of  Thum,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
By  the  constant  study  of  antiques  and  of  tunity  of  securing  his  election  to  tjie  im- 
the  old  Florentine  masters,  he  attained,  in  periol  throne,  in  spite  of  the  op[>osilion  of 
perfection,  their  precise,  severe  and  grand  the  Union  and  the  Bohemians  (1619).  The 
style.  The  quiet,  which  the  sacredness  of  support  of  the  league,  and  of  the  elector  of 
tliesubject  demands,  is  the  principal  char-  Saxony,  John  Geoi^  I,  placed  him  firmly 
istic  of  his  relipous  compositfons  ;  on  thethroneofBohemia, where  herelent- 
n  his  bacchanalian  pieces,  all  is  life  le3slyper8ecutedtlieProtestants,banishing 
and  motion,  uniting  the  fire  of  Guilio  Ro-  their  preachers,and  compelling  many  thou- 
mauo  with  the  boWneas  and  stren^  of  sand  industrious  people  to  remove  to  for- 
Buonarroti.  His  figures  display  an  aston-  eign  countries.  Hp  recalled  the  JeuiiitB. 
idling  variety,  and  an  individuality  which  and  tore  the  charter  of  privileges,  crauie.! 
could  be  produced  only  by  an  artist,  who  ^  Rodolph  II,  with  his  own  hani  (See 
looked  on  living  men  with  a  flee  and  pen-  Ctdhiinei.)  He  declared  his  rival,  Frede- 
etraiing  eje.  One  thing  he  has  never  ric  V,  undertheban  of  the  empire,and  in 
attained — thepowerofrejiresenring  female  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of 
grace.    Although  his  ladies  do  not  always  Saxony,  transfeired  tlie  Palatinate  to  th« 
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duke  of  Bavarift,  who  supported  his  mea-  dinand  III,  the  victor  of  NSrdlingen,  suc- 
Bures.  His  eeneral^  Tilly  and  Wallen-  ■  ceeded  hiin.  He  was  more  disposed  lo- 
stein,  defeated  Christian  IV,  king  of  Den-  wards  peace  than  his  father.  Baner,  and 
mark.  Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar,  repeatedly  de- 
cotml  Mansfeld.  The  two  dukes  of  Meek-  feated  die  imperial  troops.  Stil),  now- 
lenburg,  who  had  taken  part  witii  Den-  ever,  the  diet,  assembled  at  Ratisbon  in 
mark,  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em-  1640,did  not  agree  to  a  peace.  Although 
jiire.  Wallenslein  was  invested  with  the  Ferdinand  would  not  render  himself  siib- 
diichy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  also  attempt-  servient  to  the  interests  of  Spain  and  the 
ed  to  make  himself  master  of  the  com-  Jesuits,  and  though  he  showed  much 
merceof  the  Baltic;  hutthis  projectfailed,  epirit  in  the  diet,  yet  he  was  unable  to 
the  siege  of  Slralsund  being  rendered  in-  accomplish  his  objecta  At  last,  the  pre- 
effecmal  by  the  protection  of  the  Hanse  liminariea  of  Hamburg  were  concluded 
towns.  He  now  published  the  edict  of  (1641),  by  the  articles  of  which  a  general 
r'j:slitution  (1629),  restoring  all  the  eccle-  congress  was  assembled  at  JVliJnster  and 
siastical  foundations  which  had  been  abol-  Osnabriick,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
ished  by  the  Protestants,  conti^  to  the  a  peace.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  this 
ecclesiastical  reservation  (see  Bdigious  congress  commenced  its  session,  and,  in 
Peace),  to  the  Catiiolic  bishojis  and  prel-  the  mean  time,  as  there  was  no  truce,  the 
ales,  declaring  the  Calvinisis  to  be  ex-  war  continued  with  various  success.  In 
eluded  from  the  religious  peace,  and  re-  1648,  when  the  Swedes  (who,  under  Tor- 
quiring  the  Protestant  subjects  of  Catho-  stenson,  had  even  threatened  Vienna) 
lie  princes  to  embrace  the  Catholic  reiig-  were  on  the  point  of  taking  possession  of 
ioD.  This  edict  was  carried  into  execu-  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  under  Wrangel, 
don,  by  force  of  arms,  at  Augsburg,  Uim,  Ferdinand  determined  to  accede  (o  the 
Kauffburen  and  Ratisbon.  But  the  dis-  peace.  (See  Westphalia,  Pea^e  of.)  He 
mis^on  of  WallensteJD,  which  was  almost  soon  ailer  secured  the  election  of  his  eon, 
unanimously  demanded  by  the  diet,  and  Ferdinand  IV,  as  king  of  the  Romans; 
the  efibrts  of  Richelieu,  who  put  all  his  but  that  prince  died  the  next  year.  In 
political  machinery  in  mo^oii,  in  order  to  the  diet  of  1653 — 54,  some  impoiHtnt 
secure  to  France  a  powerful  influence  in.  changes  were  made  iji  ihe  ailminis- 
Europe,  and  to  limit  the  almost  over-  traiion  of  justice.  Shortly  before  his 
whelming  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  death  (1657),  Ferdinand  concluded  a 
and,  finally,  the  power  of  Gustavus  Adol-  league  with  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes, 
phus,  supported  by  France  and  assisted  Feedikand  V,  king  of  AirJgon,  who 
by  the  Protestants,  when  they  fourtd  all  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of  die 
hopes  of  reconciliation  destroyed  by  the  ^  Catholk,  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of 
Biege  of  Magdeburg, — all  contributed  to  'the  Moors  from  Spain,  wos  the  son  of 
prevent  Ferdinand  from  carrying  his  plan  king  John  II,  and  was  bom  in  1453.  By 
mto  execution.  The  death  of  Gustavus  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  queen  of  Cas- 
Adolphus,  the  victory  of  his  own  son,  tile,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  union  of 
the  areh-duke  Ferdinand,  over  Ber-  the  different  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  was 
nard,  duke  of  Weimar,  at  Nordlingcn,  and  finally  completed  42  yeais  later.  "  Ferdi- 
the  separate  peace  with  Saxony  [Prague,  nand  and  Isabella  lived  together,"  says  n 
1635),  gave  him  the  prospect  of  an  ulti-  historian,  "not  like  a  couple  whose  united 
mate  triumph  over  the  Protestants,  But  possessions  were  under  the  control  of  the 
the  treatment  of  die  elector  of  Treves,  husband,  but  like  two  monarchs,  closdy 
who,  haring  placed  himself  under  the  and  voluntarily  united  by  a  community  of 
protection  of  France,  and  received  French  interests."  Isabella  allowed  her  husband 
troops  iwo  his  fortresses,  was  carried  off  no  other  shore  in  the  government  of  Cn&- 
&om  iiuxenibourg  by  the  Spanish  troops,  tile  than  the  privilege  of  affixing  his  sig- 
hy  the  command  of  Ferdinand  and  Philip  nature  to  the  decrees,  oiid  of  uniting  his 
IV,  and  the  murder  of  the  French  garri-  arms  with  her  own,  WithXimenes(q.v.) 
eon,  gave  France  a  pretext  for  an  iitime-  they  raised  Spain  to  an  eminence  which 
diate  war  with  Spain  and  Austria.  Swe-  she  had  never  before  atliuned,  Afier  a 
den  could  now  act  with  renewed  vigor,  bloody  war  of  ten  years,  they  conquered 
fener  (q.v.)  defeated  die  imperial  and  Sax-  Grenada  (1491),  the  only  kingdom  of  whicli 
onforces  at  Wiltstock,  1636,  and  drove  them  the  Moors  yet  retained  possesion  in 
out  of  Hesse ;  and  Ferdinand  died  Feb,  15,  Spain ;  but  the  most  brilliant  event  of  their 
1637,  without  having  accomplished  his  de-  reign  was  the  discovery  of  America,  for 
signof  deslroyingProtestantismandpoliti-  which  Isabella  had  flimished  die  ships, 
cai  freedom  in  Germany. — 3.  llis  son,  Fer-  and  which  made  them  sovereigns  of  a  new 
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world.      (See    Cohmilms.)     This    politic  acquired  a  decided  influence  over  Ferdi- 

prince  laid  [he  fbundation  of  the  Spanish  nand.     Tanucd  was  still  prime  minister. 

ascendency  in  Europe  by  the  acquisition  He  abolished,  in  1761,  the  feudal  tribute 

of  Naplea(1505),  by  means  of  his  genera],  of  a  white   horse,  paid  annuolly  to  the 

Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  and  by  the  conquest  pope;  but,  having  lost  the  favor  of  Charles 

of  Navarre  (1512);  but   his  policy  was  III  of  Spajn,  he  gave  in  his  resignation 

deceitful  and  despotic    These  stmna  ob-  in  1777,  and  vras  succeeded  by  the  mar- 

Bcure  the  great  qualities  which  made  him  quia  Sambuca.     The  king  was  cow  pre- 

ihe  first  monarch  of  his  time.    His  efforts  vmled  upon  by  his  wife  to  engage  a  hllle 

to  aggrandize  himself,  and  confirm  his  more  in  the  afiaira  of  government;  but  he 

power,  and  liis  religious  bigotry,  led  him  didnothingwithoutheradvice.     Sambuca 

into  great  errors.     For  the  purpose   of  therefore  attempted  to  alienate  tlie  king 

domineering  over  the  consciences  of  his  from  his  wife  by  means  of  a  beautifij 

BiU)jects,  be  instituted  the  court  of  the  in-  English    woman,  who    had    married    a 

Suisition,  in  1480,  not  perceiving  that  he  Frenchman  (Goudar)  at  Naples ;  but  the 

lus  gave  the  clergy  a  power  which  they  queen  discovered  the  plot,  a«d  M,  and 

would  soon  use  against  the  monarch  him-  Mme.  Goudar  were  banished  from  Naples, 

self.    Not  less  unjust  and  impolitic  was  This  event  contributed  to  strengthen  the 

the  espulsion  of  the  Jeivs  (]4!,'2)  and  tlie  influence  of  the  queen,   and  a  letter  of 

banishment  of  the  Moors  [1501).    ATler  Sambuca's  to  Madrid,  in  which  he  gave 

the  death  of  his  wife  Isabella  (1504),  Jio  an  unfavorable  accountof  the  queen,  bav- 

married   Germaine   de  Foix,    and    died  ing  been  intercepted,  he  was  obliged  to 

(1516)  of  the   dropsy,   produced   by   an  retire  to  his  native  cl^,  Palermo,  in  1784. 

aphrodisiac,  given  him  by  his  second  wife.  Acton  (q.  v.),  who  vras  his  successor,  fbl- 

Charles  I  (V)  succeeded  him.  lowed  implicitly  the  wishes  of  the  queen ; 

Fer»inasd  I  (at  an  earlier  period,  IV)  and  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  now  lost  all 

of  Bourbon,  Infant  of  Spun,  king  of  the  influence  in  that  of  Naples,  which  became 

Two  Sicilies,  l>om  Jan.  12, 1751,  was  the  more  closely  united   widi    Austria  and 

third  son  of  Charles  Hi,  king  of  Spain,  England.      But    the    French    revolution 

whomhe  succeeded, inl759,on  thethrone  soon   involved  in   its  consequences  this 

of  Naples,  on  the  accession  of  the  latterto  country,  one  of  the   worst  governed   in 

that  of  Spain.     Ferdinand  IV  took  the  Europe.    As  the  cabinet  of  Naples  hesi- 

reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands  tated  to   comply  with    the   demand  of 

Jan.  13,  1767.     The    administration  had  France   to  renounce  all  connexion  with 

hitherto  been  conducted  by  a  council  of  England,  La   Touche  appeared  with   a 

regency,  established  by  his  futlier,  under  French  squadron  before  ttie  capital,  and 

the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  marquis  compelled  the  court  to  accept  the   pre- 

Tanucci,  previously  professor  of  law  at  scribed  conditions.    But,  afier  the  death 

Pisa.    Ilis  education, and  thatof  his  elder  of  Louis  XVI,  Ferdinand  joined  the  coa- 

brother,  Charles  IV  of  Spain,  had  been  lition  against  France,  and  took  part  in  the 

conducted  by  prince  Santo  Nicandro,  a  general  war  frotn  1793  to  1796.      After 

man  of  honest  intentions,  but  of  limited  two  years  of  peace,  the  victory  of  Nelson 

views.      Ferdinand   was,   therefore,    es-  at    Aboukir    agsjn    engaged    Ferdinand 

tremely  ignorant,  and  could  never  be  in-  against  the  French,  who,  on  the  defeat  of 

duced,  by  the  important  events  of  the  age,  the  Neapolitans  under  general  Mack,  took 

to  give  tip  hunting,  fishing,  and  Krailar  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  (Jan. 

pleasures,  so  commonly   the  occupation  23, 1799),  and  proclaimed  the  Panbeno- 

of  those  to  whom  they  should  be  the  least  pean  repubUc — an  act  which  the  situation 

familiar.  While  a  child,  Ferdinand  showed  of  afliiirs  probably   rendered   necessary, 

strong  inclinations   towards   the  people,  because  it  was  not  pos^ble  to  establish  a 

often  inviting  boys  in  the  street  to  visit  new  monarchy.  Yet  no  one  acquainted  with 

him,&c    On  feast  days,  he  loved  to  play  the  characleroflhe  Neapolitans,  could,  for  a 

witii  the  children  of  the  lazzaroni,  and,  moment,  have  expected  the  duration  of  the 

even  in  his  later  days,  used  to  enter  into  republic.     The   court,  with  Acton,   had 

conversation  with  these  people,  who,  in  already  6ed  (Dec.  24, 1798)  to  Palermo. 

their  turn,  called  him  by  the  iiunihar  epi-  SuC,  June  21, 1799,  the  capital  again  ieli 

thet  namne  {long  nose),  he  having  tlie  int«  the  hands  of  the  royal]!^'t  army,  under 

nasal  elongation  common  to  the  Spanish  cardinal  Ruffo,  and  many  adherents  of  the 

Bourbons.    Ferdinand  thus  became  the  republic  were  executed.    The  court  did 

fevorite  of  the  people.    In  1768,  he  mar-  not   return  to  Naples  till  January,  J800, 

ried  Matia  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  em-  when  a  treaty  was  concluded   lietween 

press  Maria  Theresa.      His    wife    soon  Spain  and  the  first  consul,  by  which  tiiu 
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iniegrityofthekingdomoftlieTwoSicilieB  mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  abol- 
was guarantied,  NotwithstandiDgthis,  by  ished  the  French  organization  of  the 
the  peace  with  France  (Florence,  Mai'ch  troops,  by  which  he  rendered  hunself  es- 
38,  1801),  Naples  was  obliged  to  cede  tremely  odious.  Almost  all  the  good 
the  Stato  dei  Presidi,  &c.,  and  to  receive  regulations  which  Joseph  and  Murat  had 
French  troops  into  the  kingdom — a  meas-  eatublished  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ure  necessary  for  France,  on  account  of  ture,  education,  the  civibzation  of  the  laz- 
the  well  known  insincerity  of  the  Neapoli-  zaroni,  &c.,  were  abolished.  In  the  peace 
tan  cabinet,  tn  the  treaty  of  neutraUty  with  Aimers,  concluded  under  the  niedia- 
between  the  sarae  powers,  in  1805,  Ferdi-  tion  of  England,  Ferdinand  obliged  Lim- 
nand  was  ^so  obliged  to  promise  not  to    self  to  pay  25,000  piasters  annually.    Med- 

permit  the  landing  of  the  troops  of  the    ici  (q- v.)  t —  *■-—  '' '   -i-  l:.   .j 

faeliigerent  powers  in  Naples.    In  Novem-    —"—-•-— 
ber,  1805,  an  Anglo-Russian  fleet  appeared 

before  Naples,  and  12,000  Russians  were  .  .  . 

landed.  Napoleon,  in  consequence,  sent  M^les,  Bemdulvm  of;  and  Sicilies,  iht 
French  troops  into  the  Neapolitan  territo-  Too.)  The  Austrian  arras,  however 
ry,  to  punish  the  kjng  for  this  breach  of  enabled  him  to  disregard  his  oath  and 
the  treaty.  Ferdinand  again  fled  to  Sici-  solemn  promises.  They  reestablished  him 
ly,  in  1806,  where  he  maintwned  himself  (after  he  had  been  obliged  again  to 
by  the  assiSanee  of  the  English;  but  leave  Naples!  in  the  possession  of  absohite 
the  queen  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  power,  in  1821.  He  died  Jan.  4,  1825, 
latter,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always  gov-  and  was  succeeded  by_  K\s  son,  Francis  L 
emed  merely  nominally,  placed  the  ad-  The  duchess  of  Florida  died  at  Naples 
ministration  in  the  bauds  ofhJB  son  Fran-  April  35,  182a  Though  we  have  seen 
cis.  The  imbecility  of  the  king,  whose  Ferdinand  three  times  obliged  to  leave  his 
chief  occupation  was  hunting  wild  boara,  capital,  and,  throughout  nis  whole  life, 
and  distributing  the  best  pieces  among  his  supported  entirelj-  by  foreigners,  yet  the 
fevorites,  in  a  tormal  way,  the  wj'ctched  inscription  ou  hia  statue  in  the  sfurff,  '" 
Elate  of  the  numerous  nobility,  and  the  Naples,  calls  him  the  moiA  tnuincitfe.  As 
deplorable  situation  of  the  court,  appear  to  Ferdinand's  personal  character,  all 
from  all  the  documents  of  that  time  relat-  agree  that  he  was  good  natured.  For  tlie 
ing  to  Sicily.  See,  for  instance,  lord  Col-  sufferings  of  his  subjects  he  felt  strong 
Jnigwood'slq.  V.)  Life,  and  Hackerl's  Bio-  syniirathy.  He  established  several  char- 
gniphical  Sketch,  pubbshed  by  Goihe  itable  institutions;  among  others,  the  colo- 
(Tiibingen,  1811).  Hacken  was  painter  ny  of  St  Leucio  (1773),  of  which  be 
to  hia  Sidlian  majesty.  Queen  Caroline  wrote  a  description  himself.  Tlie  abbt 
was  obliged  to  leave  Sicily  in  December,  Clemaron  translated  it  into  French,  under 
1811,  and  went,hy  wayof  Conslantinojjle,  the  title  O^rine  de  la  Population  de  S. 
to  Vienna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  Leucio  daesProgriSjOriecUa  Lois  pour  sa 
she  dieil,  Sept.  8,  1814.  The  English  bomie  Police,  par  Ferdinand  IF. 
then  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  take  tlie  FERDirsAwn  III,  Joseph  John  Baptist, 
reins  of  government  again  into  his  own  brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  I,  grand- 
hands.  The  congress  of  Vienna  finally  duke  of  Tuscany,  arch-duke  of  Austria, 
reSstabiished  FeiSinand  IV  in  all  bis  &e,  bom  May  6,  1769,  succeeded  bis 
rights  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  1814.  fatlier,  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  as  grand- 
[Ste Mima,  and  Jos^k Bonaparte.)  The  duke  of  Tuscany,  July  2,  1790.  This 
loyal  family  once  more  entered  Naples,  prince,  whose  cliaracter  was  at  once  mild 
June  17,  1815,  and  Ferdinand,  Dec,  13,  and  firm,  governed  liis  country  in  the 
1816,  united  all  his  possessions  "on  this  spirit  of  his  father.  As  a  fiiend  of  peace 
side  the  Faro"  (q.  v.)  and  "on  the  otlier  and  of  the  arts,  he  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
side  the  Faro"  into  the  kitigdom  of  the  traliw  in  the  war  wiiii  France,  and  was 
Two  Sicilies,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Smt  sovereign  who  acknowledged  the 
lirdinaad  I.  Nov,  27,  1814,  Ferdinand  French  reiiubUc  (Jan.  16,  1792),  and  en- 
married  the  widowed  princess  of  Partana,  tered  into  di))lomalic  connexions  with  iL 
ance  1815  duchess  of  Florida.  Feb.  16,  This  policy  offended  the  courts  of  London 
1818,  he  concluded  a  conc^niate  with  the  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  English  gov- 
pope,  by  which  the  long  disputes  between  emment,  in  September,  1793,  required  the 
Naples  and  Borne  were  finally  settled;  grand-duke  to  distniss  tlie  ambassJidor  of 
After  the  Austrian  troops,  who  liad  re-  tlie  republic,  and  break  off  all  commercial 
established  him,  had  lefl;  Naples,  the  Aus-  intercourse  with  France.  As  this  de- 
Irian  general  Nugent  remamed  as  com-    mand  was  not  couijilied  with,  the  Uritish 
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ambassador,  lord  Hervey  (Oct.  8),  threat-  the  dignity  of  elector,  Kerch tesgadeii, 
ened  the  bombardmeat  of  Leghorn,  and  a  three  quarters  of  Eichstadt,  and  half  of 
descent  from  the  fleet  of  admiral  Hood,  Passa'i,  the  uoited  revenue  of  which 
who  showed  himself  off  the  harbor,  if  iha  aniouhtcd  to  only  half  of  that  of  Tuscany, 
grand-duke  did  not  renounce  his  neutrali-  By  the  peace  of  Presburg  (1805)  he  was 
ly  within  12  hours.  Tuscany  was  thus  obliged  to  surrender  bis  electorate  to 
obliged  to  accede  to  the  coalition.  Ferdi-  Austria  and  Bavaria,  receiving  in  return 
nand,  however,  still  avoided  all  offensive  Wttrtzburg.  By  his  accession  to  die  con- 
regulations,  and  would  not  allow  the  fab-  federation  of  the  Rhine  (Sept.  25, 1807), 
rication  of  ialse  assignats  in  his  states,  he  lost  his  dignity  of  elector,  and  was 
When  the  French  army  afterwards  took  made  grand-diite  of  Wurtzbur^.  Napo- 
posaession  of  Piedmont  Ferdinand  was  leon  distinguished  tliis  prince  in  various 
the  first  sovereign  who  seceded  from  the  ways.  He  announced  him  to  the  Poles, 
coalition.  He  sent  count  Carletti  to  Paris,  in  June,  1812,  as  their  future  king.  The 
who  concluded  a  treaty  Feb.  9,  1795,  peace  of  Paris  (May  30,  I8I4)  restored 
The  ESigUsh,  however,  violated  the  neu-  him  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  accord- 
traiity  of  Tuscany,  which  was  recognised  jng  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
by  France,  on  which  account  Bonaparte  tlie  commiaaoners  of  Joachim  Murat  and 
took  possession  of  Leghorn,  June,  179t!,  the  grand-duke,  concluded  April  30;  and 
and  seized  the  Englisli  property  there,  the  congress  of  Vienna  added  to  Tuscany 
By  way  of  reprisal,  an  English  fleet  (July  the  Siato  dei  Presidi,  the  part  of  Elba 
10),  took  possessioD  of  Porto  Ferraio,  in  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  posses- 
Elba.  The  French  directory  wished  to  sion  of  tlie  kingof  Napies,tlieprincjp«lity 
unite  Tuscany  with  the  Cisalpme  republic,  of  Piombino,  and  some  other  districts. 
but  the  grand-duke,  by  a  treaty  concluded  On  tlie  second  occupation  of  Paris,  the 
FebruBiy,  1797,  between  Manfredini  and  masterpieces  of  art  which  had  been  car- 
general  Bonaparte,  reestablished  the  neu-  ried  off  from  the  Florentine  gallery  were 
irahty  of  his  states,  whereupon  the  Eng-  restored.  The  grand-duke  was  once 
liah  abandoned  Porto  Ferraio,  and  the  more  obliged  to  leave  his  capital,  in  1815, 
French  Leghorn.  Ferdinand  paid  a  sum  when  Joachim  Murat,  vritli  the  design  of 
of  money  to  the  French  government,  and  effecting  the  independence  of  Italy,  took 
sent  some  masterpieces  of  arl,  among  the  field  against  Austria,  Ferdmandre- 
which  was  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  from  tired  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  but  returned  to 
the  Florentine  gallery,  to  the  museum  of  Florence  April  20,  1815,  after  the  defeat 
Paris.  The  intrigues  of  the  revolutiontiry  of  the  Neapolitans  by  the  Austrian  gen- 
party  having  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  eral  count  Nugent,  at  Pistoia  (April  10). 
to  airest  many  of  his  ovm  subjects,  and  to  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1817,  it  was  pro- 
banish  those  fbreigneis  who  fomented  vided,  that,onthe  deadi  of  Maria  Louisa, 
these  disturbance  he  conducted  m  this  af-  orch-duchess  of  Parma,  Lucca  should 
fiiir  with  the  greatest  moderation ;  but  the  also  be  added  to  Tuscany,  on  condition 
political  condition  of  Italy  compelled  him  that  the  arch-duke  should  cede  to  the 
to  treat  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  duke  of  Reichstadt  his  Bohemian  states. 
he  sent  Manfredini  to  conduct  the  nego-  Ferdinand  lost  his  first  wife,  a  Neapohtan 
Nations.  The  French  directory,  there-  princess,  in  18(S,  and  married,  in  1821, 
S)re,  demanded  of  him,  in  tlie  beginning  Mary  of  Saxony,  the  eldest  sister  of  his 
■jf  1798,  a  definidve  declaration  of  war  or  daughter-in-law.  ■  He  died  June  17, 1824. 
alliance.  The  troops  of  the  kiue  of  Na-  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Leo- 
pies  then  took  possession  of  Leghom,  in  pold  II,  bora  OcL  3,  1797,  married  to  Ma- 
December,  and  it  was  only  by  the  pay-  ria  Anna,  daughter  of  prince  Maximilian 
ment  of  krge  suras  of  money,  that  the  of  Saxony. 

grand-duke  could  procure  their  removal,  FERnrNABn  VII.    It  is  very  difficult  to 

when  the  French  troops,  under  Serrurier,  attain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of 

also  evacuated  Tuscany.     In  consequence  individuals  in  high  stations.  Few  men  have 

of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-  been  portrayed  oftener  than  the  present 

Formic,   France    declared    war   against  kingof  Spainandfewerhavebeeii  so  im- 

Ausfritt  and  Tuscany,  in  March,  1799,  and  perfectly  understood.  Ferdinand  VII,  kinj, 

agwn  occupied  the  grand-duchy.    Ferdi-  of  Spain  (ami  o/(fte/»ufies,  as  he  styles  him- 

nand  retired  to  Vienna.    By  the  treaty  of  self),  is  the  son  of  Charles  IV  and  of  Maria 

Ltm^ville  (1801),  he  surrendered  Tuscany  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  lu- 

(see  Etruna,  and  Taseani/),  receivme  as  fant  of  Spain,  don  Philip,  grand-duke  of 

an  indemnity,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (Dec.  Parjna  and  Plaeentia,  son  of  Philip  V  of 

21},  1802),  the  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  with  Spain ;  consequently  Maria   Louisa  waa 
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cousin  and  mfeofCharies  IV,and  mother  Christina  (born  1806],  ihe  present  queen, 
and  second  couan  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  ia  the  daughter  of  the  Mtig  of  Naples, 
bom  Oct.  14,  1784.  The  heir  ti  the  Francis  I,  A  short  lime  after  the  con- 
crown  of  Spain  has  the  title  oi  prince  of  spiraoy  against  the  life  of  Charles  IV  took 
Jhhaioi,  in  which  capacity  he  was  reoog-  jriace,  Ferdinand  was  arrested,  and  a  pro- 
nised  in  December,  1789,  by  the  cortes  of  cess  was  instituted  to  discover  the  authora 
the  kingdonn.  FenKnand  VII  was  bom  oftheplot;  but,  after  a  great  deal  of  scan- 
with  a  Tery  weak  and  sickly  constitution,  dal,  the  natural  goodness  of  Charles  in- 
and  suffered  a  variety  of  maladies  during  duced  bim  to  pardon  Ferdinand.  Several 
his  intancy.  The  preceplore  of  his  youth  persons  of  rank  were  exiled;  among  them, 
were  all  men  of  great  merit  The  cele-  the  dukes  of  San  CarlM  and  Inftntado. 
brated  canon  Escoiquiz  was  his  teacher  Napoleon  was  consulted  by  Ferdinand  in 
in  ethics,  moral  philosophy  and  hislory.  the  year  1807.  Count  Beauhamais,  the 
The  celebrated  fcther  Miguel  Scio,  the  ambassador  of  Napoleon,  promised  Fenli- 
author  of  an  excellent  translation  of  the  nand  the  support  of  his  niastej.  The 
Bible,  elected  bishop  of  Segovia,  and  a  project  being  discovered,  it  was  fruslrated. 
man  of  much  learning,  superintended  his  The  people,  who  hated  Godoy,  thinking 
religiousand  biblical  studies.  He  received  that  all  the  harsh  treatment  which  Ferdi- 
lessons  in  military  tactics  from  colonel  nacd  experienced  was  the  effect  of  the 
Malurana,anofficerofartillery,an('ahigh-  machinations  of  the  prince  of  peace,  and 
ly  meritorious  character.  Scarcely  had  the  queen,  began  to  talk  publicly  of  the 
Ferdinand  passed  through  the  dangers  of  misfortunes  ofFerdinand ;  and  neither  the 
infiincy,  when  he  began  to  experience  the  decrees  of  Charles  JV,  of  the  30th  of  Oc- 
halred  of  his  mother.  This  hatred  was  tober,  1807,  in  which  he  onnounced  to  tlie 
inspired  by  the  prince  of  peace  (Godoy),  nation  the  conduct  of  his  son,  nor  the  step 
who  saw  an  ioBurmountable  obstacle  to  taken  by  his  majeB^,of  making  Napoleon 
his  ambition  in  the  heir-apparent  of  the  the  arbitrator  be  ween  his  son  and  liira- 
crown.  Ferdinand  was  constantly  perse-  selt^  could  induce  the  nation  to  believe 
cuted,  and  his  youth  may  he  said  to  have  that  his  son  was  in  the  wrong.  From  tliia 
been  passed  in  the  midst  of  tribulations,  time,  the  prince  of  Asturias  was  tlie  peo- 
He  was,  for  several  years,  deprived  of  all  pie's  idol;  and,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1808, 
communication  and  correspondence,  ex.-  Charles  was  forced  to  abdicate  ihe  crown 
cepl  with  the  few  imbecile  courtiers  who  in  favor  of  his  son.  Immediately  after  the 
were  appointed  to  watch  his  person.  Oct.  abdication,  the  ex-king,  with  his  queen, 
6,  1801,  he  was  married  to  Maria  Antotiia  departed  for  France.  Soon  after,  Ferdi- 
Thercsa  of  Bourbon,  a  princess  of  Na-  nand  VII  received  an  invitation  to  go  to 
pies,  his  cousin.  This  princess  was  highly  Burgos  to  meet  Napoleon.  The  new  king 
accomplished.  Possessing  an  elevated  departed  from  Madrid  in  the  beginning 
Blind,  and  great  independence  of  cliarac-  of  April.  When  he  arrived  at  Burgos, 
ter,  she  soon  opened  the  eyes  of  her  bus-  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  should 
band  lo  the  scandalous  proceedings  of  the  go  as  iixr  as  Vittoria,  and  thence  to  Ba- 
coun.  Ferdinand,  under  the  influence  of  jonne,  in  France.  At  Bayonne,  he  abdi- 
thedukesof SanCarlosandInfantado,be-  caled,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  in 
came  jealous  of  hia  wife,  and  even  offered  consequence  of  force  being  used,  but  after 
her  some  gross  insults.  After  a  most  dif-  mature  reflection,  and  having  previously 
ficult  labor  and  long  sickness,  during  taken  the  advice  of  several  of  the  grandees 
which  she  was  barbarously  separated  and  other  persons  of  rank  there ;  after 
from  her  husband,  she  fell  a  victim  lo  a  which  the  crown  was  conferred  by  Napo- 
violent  medicine,  May  21,  1806.  An  leon  on»his  brother  'Joseph,  then  king  of 
apothecary  of  the  court  shot  himself  some  Naples.  The  grandees,  tribunals,Mid  the 
months  aller,  leaving  a  written  paper,  in  deputies  of  the  old  cortes  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  confessed  the  part  he  had  taken  swore  obedience  to  the  new  kii^-  Churies 
in  the  death  of  the  princess.  Ferdinand  IV  and  his  wife  went  from  Baj'onne  to 
was  married  a  second  time,  Sept.  29, 1816,  Bordeaux,  tlience  to  Marseilles,  and 
to  Maria  Isabel,  of  Bragania,  princeea  of  afterwards  to  Rome.  Fei^inandwas  sent 
Portugal,  who  died  in  Deceml^r,  1818,  in  to  Valency,  where  he  remained  till  after 
a  fit.  An  operation  was  pei"fbniied  to  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1813,  when,  in 
extract  the  fcelus  from  the  womb  of  the  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
unfortunate  queen.  He  married  a  third  in  the  month  of  December,  he  returned  to 
tim€,  ou  the  9d  of  October,  1819,  Maria  Spain.  Thus  released  from  a  cajnivity  of 
Joseph  Amelia,  aprinceeaof  SB3iony,who  six  years,  the  young  monarch,  in  com] )aiiy 
Stei   in   1339.      His  fourth  wife,  Maria  with  liis  uncle,  the  Infant  dou  Antonio 
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and  his  brother,  don  Carlos,  a  confessor,  lived  in  times  past ;  but  to  pronounce  thac 

and  several  of  his  attendants,  reached  the  constitution  and  such  decrees  null  and  of 

Catalonian  frontier  March  24, 1814.    Mar-  no  effect,  now  or  at  any  odier  time,  as  if 

dial  Suchet  was  charged  with  the   safe  such  decrees  and  acts  had  never  passed, 

conduct  of  the  king  to  the  frontiers ;  aoii,  and  that  they  are  entirely  abrogated,  and 

on  the  latter's  arrival  at  the  limits  of  the  without  any  obligHtioa  on  my  people  and 

Spanish  territory,  the  decree  of  the  cortes  subjects,  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  to 

and  of  the  regency  was  immediately  com-  fulfil  or  observe  them."    This  perfidious 

municated  to  him.    During  his  journey,  deCree  ended  by  de<'laring  that  the  ses- 

notiiing  rould  exceed  the  kind  and  pater-  sion  of  the  cortes  had  ceased,  and  that 

naltoneof  Fradinand.    He  gave  the  most  whoever  should  oppose  this  royal  decree 

unequivocal  assurances  that,  as  the  com-  should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 

mon  iather  of  his  people,  he  had  deter-  puuished  with  an  iniamous  death.    From 

mined  to  collect  the  members  of  every  llie  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  May  4, 

party  under  the  royal  mantle,  and  to  form  may  be  dated  what  has  not  uuappropriate- 

of  ihem  but  one  party.     He  professed  to  ]y  been  denominated  the  reign  of  terror, 

be  perfectly  satisfied  with   the  arrange-  Ferdinand,  supported  by  ti-fulors  (o  their 

ments  that  had  been  adopted  respecting  oaths,  pursued  the  most  despoucal  course 

his  approach  to  the  capital,  and  the  re-  from  1814  till  1830.    During  those  sii 

Btrictions  imposed  upon  his  conduct ;  nor  years,  a  vast  number  of  patriots  perished 

did'he  exercise  a  single  act  of  sovereignty  on  the:- scaffold ;  the  possessions  on  tho 

while  he  remained  in  CWalonia.    Taking  coast  of  Africa  were  thronged  wish  the 

into  view  the  liberal  professions  made  by  moat  virtuous   Spaniards.      The   foreign 

Ferdinand  at  that  time,  with  his  subse-  ministers  did  not  make  the  least  attempt 

qucnt  conduct,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  his  to  save  the  numerous  victitns  of  this  most 

proceedings  then  to   any  other  motives  cruel  despotism.     The  duke  of  Weliing- 

Ihan  those  of  the  basest  hypocrisy.  Instead  ton  came  flum  Paris,  May  34,  to  compS- 

of  taking  the  road  prescribed  by  the  cortes,  ment  the  king  on  Iiis  restoration  to  the 

through  Valencia,  the  king  went  by  Sara-  throne,  and  to  his  rights !    Riego  raised 

gossa,    alleging,  as  the    reason    of  this  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  order  be^n  to  be 

change,  his  anxiety  to  view  the  ruins  of  restored.     Ferdinand  accepted  the  consti- 

Ihat  celebrated  city,  and  thus  pay  a  com-  tution  with  cheerfuhiesa  on  ihe  night  of 

Eliment  to  its   brave   inhabitants.      At  March  8, 1820,  and  issued  his  first  decree, 

ingth,  however,  he  proceeded  to  Valencia,  with  the  same  appearance  of  good  will  aa 

wheio  he  fixed  his  abode,  avoiding  Ma-  he  had  done  the  memorable  one  of  Jidy 

drid,  and  maintaining  die  most  alarming  31,   1814,   reestablishing  the    inquisition. 

«lenc«  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution,  During  the  time  of  the  constitution,  he 

which  he  had  been  requested  and  required  was  constantly  plotting  its  destruction,  aa 

toaccepL     The  cardinalof  Bourbon  went  several  chiefs  of  the  royalists  (called  the 

to  obtain  his  agnalute  and  oath ;  but,  on  aenfifes),  who  were  punislied,  and  others 

being  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  king  who  were   not,  declared   on  their  trials. 

insisted  on  his  conforming  to  the  cere-  WhentiiearmiesofFronceentered  Spain, 

mony  of  ancient  usage,  that  of  kissing  his  in  1823,  imder  the  command  of  the  now 

hand  as  a  token  of  vassalage.    This  act  fugitive  dauphin  of  France,  tiien  duke  of 

was  forbidden  by  the  cortes.    The  cardi-  Angouleme,  he  left  Madrid  for   Seville, 

nal  kissed  his  hand,  and  was,  nevertheless,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  months,  and 

esiled,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  where  he  issued  his  touching  appeal  to  all 

ecclesiastical  emoluments.    Atlength,Fer-  classes  of  Spaniards,  young  and  old,  to 

dinand  judged  himself  strong  enough,  and  take  up  arms,  and  defend  tlie  country  and 

his  decree  of  Valqpcia,  dated  May  4,  wos  its  liberties.    The  approach  of  the  French 

issued.    The  cortes  weredenouncedasan  to  Seville  made  the  removal  of  the  gov- 

illegal  body.    The  decree,  among  other  emment  to  Cadiz,  the  cradle  of  Spanish 

things,  says,  "But  concerning  the  labors  liberty,  necessary.    His  majesty  refused  to 

of  the  present  assembly,  I  declare,  that  depart  for  this  place,  under  the  "plea  that 

my  rojol  intention   is,   not  only  not  to  his  conscience  did  not  permit  him  so  to 

swear  or  accede  to  the  said  constitution,  aggravatetbeevilsof  lusi>eople;however, 

or  to  any  decree  of  the  general  and  extra-  he  was  willmg  to  go  as  a  ample  individu- 

ordiiiary  cortes,  and  of  the  ordinary  at  the  aL    A  regency  was  formed  according  \a 

presentsitting,thoBe,towit,  which  derogate  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  the  king 

from  the  riglits  and  prerogatives  of  my  went  to  Cadiz.    While  there,  he  entered 

sovereignty,  established  by  the  constitution  into  a  correspondence  with  tho  French  at 

and  the  laws  imder  which  the  nation  has  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  by  means  of  kites. 
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Thia  correepondence  was  continued  for  century  later  by  Ansseri,  promising  liim 
some  lime,  till  the  authoriliea  put  on  end  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse.  Ferdusi 
to  it  by  sending  up  other  Idtea ;  the  inhab-  devoted  10  years  of  the  latter  part  of  hia 
ilanls  also  raised  diem  in  great  numbers,  life  to  this  work,  and  produced  a  historical 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  king  was  poem  of  60,000  verses,  entided  Shanomeh 
restored  to  bis  dignity  as  soon  as  he  ar-  (Book  of  the  Kings),  containing  the  bis- 
rived  at  the  city.  The  time  of  the  capitu-  tory  of  the  Peraans  from  Nourshirvan  to 
lation  having  anived,  his  majesty  departed  Yezdegerd,  and  consisting,  properly,  of 
from  Cadiz  to  meet  his  coumu  of  Ajigou-  a  succession  of  hiistorictd  epics.  The 
Itoie,  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  He  achievements  of  the  hero  Riistan,  tiie 
issued  a  decree  at  Cadiz,  Septemljer  30,  PeCHan  Hercules,  form  one  of  lije  finest 
which  was  aonulled  by  the  decree  of  episodes.  Ferdusi  presented  his  poem  to 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  of  October  1.  the  sultan,  whose  favor  had  been  alienated 
Since  tliat  epoch,  Spain  has  been  sub-  by  the  calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
jected  lo  a  new  and  terrible  despotism,  poet,  and  who  gave  him  only  a  piece  of 
We  trust  that  the  period  of  her  deliver-  silver  for  each  verse.  Indignant  at  this 
ance  is  near. — Ferdinand  is  a  man  totally  treatment,  Ferdusi  struck  out  a  number 
without  cliaracter,  and,  without  being  natu-  of  verses,  in  praise  of  Mahmoud,  which 
rally  bod,  hds  done  more  injury  to  the  he  had  inserted  in  his  poem,  and  compos- 
unhappy  nation  which  he  governs,  than  ed  a  bitter  satire  on  the  sultan  (to  be  found 
if  he  had  been  a  Nero  ora  Caligula,  His  in  Jones's  Pofseos  Matka  CommeTttar.]. 
person  is  not  handsome ;  he  is  somewhat  Compelled  to  fly,  he  retired  to  Tlms,wheie 
mclined  to  corpulent ;  has  line  eyes  and  lie  lived  in  concealment.  Meantime, 
a  most  beaudilil  hand ;  his  face  is  marked  Mahmoud  became  sensible  of  his  injua- 
with  the  genera!  features  of  a  Bourbon ;  tice,  and,  having  ascertained  that  Ferdusi 
bis  nose  is  aquiline,  and  almost  covers  bis  vras  still  alive,  and  in  want,  be  ordered  12 
mouth,  threateniug  to  come  in  contact  catncis,  loaded  with  rich  presents,  to  b« 
with  his  chin;  his  height  is  about  five  sent  lo  the  poet.  They  arrived  at  the  door 
feet  five  or  six  inches.  One  of  hisprinci-  of  his  house  as  his  corpse  was  brought 
pal  favorites  is  a  low-bom  man,  once  the  out  for  burial.— The  Smnatneh  is  one  of 
sweeper  of  the  palace  stairs,  now  a  groom  the  finest  Aaatic  poems.  No  work  in  the 
of  the  royal  chamber,  called  PerfroCoHarfo,  Persian  language  can  be  compared  with  it. 
but  generally  known  by  the  nickname  of  It  is  inestimable  as  a  history,  allhougb,  as 
Chmnoiro.  This  man's  good  will  is  the  yet,  but  little  used.  A  fragment,  called 
surest  road  to  the  graces  of  the  king,  iSbfcret,. appeared  in  Calcutta,  1814,  with  an 
Ferdusi, or Feruo us i,TBhok  Ben Scher-  English  translation,  by  Atkinson.  In  1811, 
iffschah,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the  professor  Lumsden  began  to  publish  the 
Persians,  wasbomatThus,  andflourished  whole,  which  »vas  estimated  to  make  8 
about  llMO  A.  D.  His  curiosity  was  ex-  vols.  foL ;  only  one  volume  has  as  yet  ap- 
cited  and  gratified  by  the  ancient  history  peared.  Giirres,  1820,  gave  an  abridg- 
of  Persia,  and  he  deteirmined  to  adorn  it  ment  of  the  whole  in  2  vols.  An  Eng- 
with  the  charms  of  verse.  On  account  lish  translation,  commenced  by  Champion, 
of  some  difficulties,  be  went  to  Ghizne  1788,  is  still  unfinished.  Ftagments  may 
(Gliazne),  where  the  sultan  Mahmoud  then  be  found  translated  in  Jones's  Commenta- 
held  his  court,  and  attracted  and  collected  ries,  in  Wilken's  Peman  Chrealomathii,  in 
the  poets  and  learned  men  by  his  patronage.  Schlegel's  Ewima,  in  the  Dtvtsfhea  Mer- 
He  entered  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace,  kur,  in  the  t^ndgmben  des  Orients,  and  in 
and  found  Anasari,  the  poet  of  the  sultan,  Von  Hammer's  GegchuMt  der  ScASnew 
in  one  of  the  arbors,  with  two  of  his  disci-  Sedehmste  Pemeiw. 

pies,  engaged  in  making  extempore  ver-        Ferguson,  Adam,  an  eminent  writer,  . 

ses.    Ferdusiapppoachedthem,andjoiDed  was  bom  in  1724,  at  Logierait,  in  Scot- 

ihem  in  their  occupation.    Anasari,  aston-  land,  of  which  pansh  his  father  vras  min- 

ished  to  hear   a    stranger,  in  peasant's  ister.    He  was  educated  at  Perth  and  St 

clothing,  express  himself  with  so  much  Andrews,  whence  he  removed  to  Edin- 

elegance,  entered  into  conversation  with  bui^h,  to  study  for  clie  ministry.    He  serv- 

him,  discovered  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  ed  as  chaplain  in  the  42d  regiment  of  foot, 

and  informed  the  sultan.    Mahmoud  af-  but,  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  re- 

terwards  ordered  Lim  to  finish  the  Persian  turned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1759,  he 

work,  tiie  ancient  Shanamek  or  Boitana-  was  made  profiissor  of  natural  philosophy, 

mdi  (literally.  The  Old  Book),  which  con-  and  afterwards  of  moral  philosophy.     Ir. 

Kuns  the  history  of  Peraia,  and  which  had  1767  appeared  hia  Fisaay  on  Civil  Society, 

been  begun  by  Dakiki,  and  continued  a  In  1773,  be  accompanied  the  earl  of  Ches- 
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terfield  on  his  iKtTels.  Jn  J77C,  he  re-  He  spent  six  years  at  the  schools  of  Eilin- 
plicd  to  doctor  Price  on  Civil  Liberty,  oiid  burgh  and  Dundee,  and  afterwards  stud 
was  rewarded  by  the  appoltitmcnt  of  sec-  ied  at  the  metropolitan  university  and  at 
retary  to  the  mission  sent  to  America  in  St.  Andrews.  He  was  at  one  time  destia- 
1778,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  ed  for  the  kirk  of  Scotland ;  but  he  relin- 
the  two  countiies.  On  his  return,  he  re-  quished  his  prospects  of  eccle^astical  pre- 
sumed the  du^es  of  his  professorship,  and  ferment,  and  became  clerk  to  a  writer  to 
composed  his  History  of  the  Roman  Re-  the  signet — a  title  which  designates  a  pe- 
public,  which  was  published  in  1783,  in  3  culiar  order  of  Scotch  attorneys.  He 
vole.  4to.  In  1793,  he  published  his  lee-  wrote  poems,  both  in  pure  English  and  in 
tares  in  the  form  of  a  Treatise  on  Moral  the  Scottish  dialect.  His  poems  are  the 
and  Poli^cal  Science,  in  2  vols.  4to.  He  careless  effusions  of  an  irregular,  though 
tiled  Februaty  16, 181(5.  amiable  young  man,  who  fied  in  early 

PEKQOaON,  James,  an  eminent  experi-  youth.  His  conversational  talents  render- 
mental  philosopher,  meehaoist,  and  as-  ed  his  society  highly  attractive — an  ac- 
Ironomer,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  complishment  wliich  proved  delrimental 
Keith,  in  Banffshire,  in  1710.  He  learned  to  the  poet  The  excesses  into  which  he 
to  read  by  hearing  his  father  teach  his  was  led  impaired  bis  feeble  constitution, 
elder  brother,  and  very  early  discovered  a  and  brought  on  disease,  which  terminated 
peculiar  taste  for  mechanics,  by  making  a  his  existence  October  16, 1774.  He  was 
wooden  clock,  after  being  once  showTi  3i6  buried  in  the  Canongate  church-yard, 
inside  of  one.  As  soon  as  his  age  would  Kdinburgh,  where  Bums  erected  a  mon- 
permit,  he  was  employed  by  a  former  to  ument  to  the  memory  of  this  kindred  gen- 
tend  his  sheep,  in  which  situation  he  ac-  ius.  His  poems  have  been  often  printed ; 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  con-  and  an  edition,  published  at  Glasgow,  hae 
strucled  a  celestial  globe.  This  extraor-  an  account  of  bis  life,byD.  Irving,  prefixed, 
dinary  ingenuity  becoming  known  to  the  Fermektation  ;  the  spontaneous  chan- 
neighiwring  gentry,  they  enabled  him  to  ges  which  vegetable  matter  undergoes 
obtMn  instruction  in  mathematics  and  when  exposed  [o  ordinary  atmospherical 
drawing,  in  which  latter  art  his  improve-  temperature.  So  long  as  vegetable  sub- 
nient  was  bo  rapid,  thai  he  repaired  lo  stances  remain  in  connexion  with  the  liv- 
Edinburgh,  and  drew  portrait  in  minia-  ing  plants  by  which  they  were  produced, 
ture,  by  which  employment  he  supported  the  tendency  of  their  elements  Vo  form 
himself  for  many  years.  In  1743,  he  re-  new  combinations  is  controlled ;  but,  as 
paired  to  London,  where  be  was  Intro-  soon  as  the  viltd  principle  is  extinct,  they 
nuced  to  the  royal  society,  and  jniblished  become  subject  to  the  unrestrained  influ- 
astrouomlcal  tables  and  lectures.  He  also  cnce  of  chemical  affinity.  Owing  to  the 
gave  lectures  in  experimental  philosopi^,  difference  in  the  constitution  of  difiercnt 
and  among  his  hearers  was  (Jeorge  111,  vegetable  compounds,  however,  they  are 
then  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwarils  not  all  equally  prone  to  fermentation ;  hot 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £50  a  year,  is  the  nature  of  the  change  the  same  in 
In  1763,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  all  of  them.  Thus  alcohol,  oxalic,  acetic 
royal  society,  without  the  usual  fees ;  and  and  benzoic  acids,  may  be  kept  indefinite- 
such  were  his  frugality  and  the  presents  !y  without  alteration ;  while  others,  such 
privately  made  him,  that  he  died  worth  as  gluten,  sugar,  starch  and  mucilaginous 
£6000,  He  was  well  acquainted  with  as-  substances  are  very  liable  to  decomposi- 
tronomy,  tmd  experimental  and  natural  tion.  In  tike  maimer,  the  spontaiieous 
philosophy ;  but  his  tnathematical  knowl-  change  sometimes  terminates  in  the  for- 
edge  was  veiy  limited,  ^id  of  algebra  he  mation  of  sugar;  at  another  time,  in  that 
knew  littie  beyond  the  notation.  His  of  alcohol ;  at  a  third,  in  tiiat  of  acetic 
death  took  place  in  1776.  His  works  are,  add ;  and,  at  a  fourth,  in  the  total  di^solu- 
Astronomical  Tables  and  Precepts,  8vo.;  tion  of  the  substance.  This  has  led  lo  the 
Astronomy  Explained;  Introduction  to  division  of  the  fermentative  processes  jn- 
AstTonomy;  Tahles  and  Tracts;  Lectures  to  four  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  the  aacekarate, 
in  Hechniiics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics  the  Mnoiw,  the  ocrfous,  and  the  pvtrefac- 
nnd  Uptics ;  Select  Mechanical  Kxercisee ;  iive  fennentation.  The  only^  substance 
The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective ;  An  known  lo  undergo  the  saccharine  fermen- 
Introduction  to  Electricity;  Three  Leilers  lation  is  starch.  When  this  substance  la 
to  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy  ;  and  several  kept  moist  for  a  considerable  length  of 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  time,  a  change  gradually  ensues,  and  a 

Feroosson,  Robert;  a   Scottish   poet,  quantify  of  sugar  equal  to  about  half  the 

bom  at  Edmburgb,  September  5,  1751.  weight  of  the  starch  employed  is  geners- 
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ted.    Exposure  to  the  atmospliere  ia  not    kinds  of  slimulafing  fluids,  prepared  hy 
._    .i_-^    change,    though   the    means  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  f  "  ""' 


quantity  of  sugar  is  increased  by  Ihe  ac-  visible  into  wines,  which  are  formed  from 
cess  of  air.  The  conditions  requisite  for  the  juices  of  saccharine  fruits,  and  the 
establishing'  the  vinous  fermentation  ore    various  kinds  of  ale  and  beer  produced 


the  following,  vIzt  the  presence  of  sugar,  from  a  decoclion  of  the  n 

"fir,  yeast,  and  a  certain  temperaiure.  previously  malted.   The  juiceof  the  grape 

_!. .!._   _i — -__■  _i. .i.!_i_  jg  superior,  for  the   purpose  of  making 

wine,  10  that  of  all  other  fruits,  not  mere- 
ly in  cont^ning  a  lai^er  proportion  of  sac- 
charine matter,  since  this  deficiency  may 

glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  the  be  supplied  artificially,  but  in  the  nature 

extremity  of  which  opens  under  an  in-  of  its  acid.    The  chief  or  only  acidulous 

verted  jar  fall  of  water  or  mercury,  apply  principle  of  the  mating  S'^P^i  ripened  in 

a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°  Fahr.,  to  the  a  wann  climate,  such  as  Spab,  Portugal, 

materials.    In  a  short  time,  we  shall  ob-  or  Madeira,  is  the  Wtartrate  of  potash.   As 

serve  tlie  syrup  to  become  muddy,  and  a  this  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  tJie  greater 

multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form  around  part  of  it  is  deposited  during  the  vinous 

the  ferment ;   these  unite,  and,  attaching  fermentation ;  and  an  additional  quantity 

themselves  to  particles  of  the  yeast,  rise  subsides,  constitutiug  Ibe  cnial,  during  the 

along  with,  it  to  the  surface,  forming  a  progiessof  wine  towards  its  point  of  Ligb- 

Blraium  of  froth.    The  yeasty  matter  will  est  perfection.    The  juices  of  other  fruits, 

then  disengage  itself  from  the  air,  fall  to  on  the  contraiy,  sucli  as  the  gooseberry  or 

the   bottom    of   tlie   vessel,    to    acquire  currant,  contain  the  malic  or  citric  acids^ 
buoyancy  a  second  time,  and  so  on.    The  '  which  are  soluble  both  in  water  and  alco- 

fermentation  will  continuefortwoortbree  hoi,  and  of  which,   therefore,   lliey  can 

days,  when  it  will  tennlnate,  leaving  the  never  be  deprived.     Consequently,  these 

impurities  to  subside,  and  tiie  liquor  clear  wines  are  only  rendered  palatable  by  the 

and  tranRpM^nt.     The  only  appreciable  presence  of  free  sugar,  which    conceals 

changes  which  are  found  tohaveoccurred  the  taste  of  tiie  acid ;  and  hence  it  is  ne- 

during  the  process,  are  the  (lisappearaiice  cessarj^  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fer- 

of  the  sugar,  and  the  formation   of  alco-  mentation  long  before  the  whole  of  the 

hoi  which  remains  in  the  flask,  and  of  car-  saccharine  matter  is  consumed.    For  the 

bonic  acid  which  is  collected  in  the  in-  same^reason,  these  wines  do  not  admit  of 

verted  jar.    The  yeast  appears  to  have  being  long  kept;  for  as  soon  as  the  free 

operated  only  by  orin^g  on  tiie  fernien-  sugar  is  converted   into  alcohol,  by  the 

tation,  without  further  contributing  to  the  slow  fermentative  process,  which  may  be 

products.    The  atmospheric  air,  having  retarded  by  the  additiim  of  brandy,  but 

been  excluded  by  the  nature  of  tiie  nppu-  cannot  be  prevented,  the  liquor  acquires  a 

ratus,  can  have  exercised  no  effect  upon  strong,  sour  taste.    Ale   and  beer  differ 

the  result.     The  true  theory  of  the  pro-  from  wines,  in  containing  a  Ini^e  quantity 

cess  is  founded  on  the  &ct,  that  tlie  su-  of  mucilaginous  and  extractive  matters, 

gar,  which  disappears,  is  almost  precisely  derived  from  the  malt  with  which  they 

equal  to  the  united  weights  of  the  alcohol  are  made.     From  the  presence  of  these 

and  carbonic  acid ;  and  hence  the  former  substances,    they  always   contain  a  free 

is  supposed  to  be  resolved,  during  the  pro-  acid,  and  are  greatly  disposed  to  pass  into 

cess,  into  the  two  latter.    Though  a  solu-  the  acetous  fermentation.    The  sour  taste 

tion  of  pure  sugar  is  not  susceptible  of  is  concealed  partly  by  freesugar,andpart- 

the  vinous  fermentation,  without   being  \j  by  the  bitter  flavor  of  the  hop,  the  pres- 

mixed  with  yeast,  yet  the  saccliarine  juices  ence  of  which  diminishes  the  tendency 

of  phuits  do  not  require  the  addition  of  to  the  formation  of  an  acid.    Thefernien- 

that  substance;  or,  in  other  words,  they  tative  process,  which  takes  place  in  dough 

contain  some  principle,  which,  Bke  yeast,  mixed  with  yeast,  and  on  which  depends 

excites  the  fermentative  process.     Thus  Ihe  formation  of  good  bread,  has  been 

lie  juice  of  the  grape,  of^  the  apple,  &c.,  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  of  a  peculiar 

ferments  spontaneously,  but  not  without  kind,  and  accordingly  designated  by  tlie 

enjoying  access  to  the  air ;  from  which  it  name  of  tlic  pcmary  fmiKntaHon.    More 

■would  appear,  that  it  must  contain  a  prin-  recent  researches  upon  this  subject,  liow- 

ciple  which  is  convertible  into  yeast,  or,  at  ever,  leave  Hitle  doubt  thai  the  pheiiomu- 

least,  into   a  compound,  which  acquires  na  are  to  be  ascribed   lo  the  saccharine 

the  characteristic   property  of  that  sub-  matter  of  the  flour  undergoing  the  vinoua 

stance,  by  absorbing  oxygen.    The  various  fermentation,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into 
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alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  When  any  ticularly,  as  contain  nitrogen.  Those 
Kquid  has  undergone  the  vinoui  fermen-  proximate  principles,  in  which  carbon  and 
tacioii,  or  even  pore  alcohol,  diluted  with  hydrogen  prevail,  such  as  the  oils,  resiiis, 
water,  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  and  alcohol,  do  not  undergo  the  putrefac- 
in  a  warm  place  to  the  open  air,  the  acetous  tive  fenaentation ;  nor  do  acids,  which 
fermentatioD  takes  place.  This  change  is  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen, 
attended  with  an  intestine  movement,  and  manifest  a  tendency  to  suffer  this  chanse, 
the  developement  of  heat  and  carbonic  The  conditions  requisite  for  enabling  llje 
acid  gas;  the  fluid,  at  the  eame  time,  l>e-  putretactive  process  to  commence,  are 
coming  turbid,  from  the  deposition  of  a  niotature,  air,  and  a  certain  temperature, 
peculiar  filamentous  matter.  This  pro-  The  temperature  most  fevorable  is  be- 
cess  goes  on  tardily  below  60°  Fahr. ;  at  tiveen  60°  and  100°  Fahr.  The  products 
50°,  is  very  sluggish ;  and  at  33^,  is  wholly  of  the  process  may  be  divided  into  the 
arrested.  On  Uie  contrary,  when  the  tern-  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous.  Thehquidare 
perature  is  as  high  as  80°,  it  proceeds  jritli  chiefly  water,  together  with  a  little  acetic 
vigor.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be-  acid  and  oil.  The  gaseous  products  are 
tween  Ihe  mere  formation  of  acetic  acid,  light,  carbureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  acetous  fermentation.  Most  veg-  and,  when  nitrogen  is  present,  ammonia, 
etable  substances  yield  acetic  acid,  when  Pure  hydrogen,  and,  probably,  nitrogen, 
they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition ;  are  sometimes  disengaged.  Aiiotlier  ejas- 
and  inferior  kinds  of  ale  and  beer  are  tic  principle,  supposed  to  arise  from  pu- 
known  to  acquire  acidity  in  a  short  time,  trefying  vegetable  remains,  is-  the  noxious 
even  when  confined  in  well  corked  hot-  miaatnaia  of  marshes.  The  origin  of 
lies.  These  processes,  and  a  variety  of  these,  however,  is  exceedingly  obscure, 
others,  however,  are  quite  difierent  ftom  The  solid  product  is  a  dsok,  pulveiiiient 
the  proper  acetous  fermentafion,  above  substance,  consisting  of  charcoal,  com- 
described,  being  unaKended  with  viable  bined  with  a  httle  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
movement  in  the  liquid  with  the  absorption  which,  when  mixed  with  a  proper  quan- 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  or  the  evolution  tity  of  earth,  is  called  vegetable  mmdd. 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  true  acetous  fer-  Fernandez,  or  JrAN  Fernandez,  an 
mentation  conraats  in  the  conversion  of  island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  the  quanti^  of  IlOleagueswestof  Chile;  about  4 leagues 
the  latter  being  precisely  proportional  to  long,  and  hardly  2  wide ;  of  an  irregular 
that  of  the  former.  The  natui-e  of  the  shajw  ;  Ion.  78°  53'  W.;  lat.  m"  iff  8. 
chemical  action  is,  however,  at  present,  It  is  noted  for  the  refreshments  it  baa  af- 
obscure.  It  has  been  ima^ned  that  pure  tbrded  to  navigators  from  its  wild  goats, 
alcohol  contains  a  greater  proportional  vegetables  and  water.  The  governor  of 
quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  the  island  is  appointed  by  the  president 
acetic  acid ;  that  the  oxygen  of  (he  aimos-  of  Chile. — Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch 
phere,  the  presence  of  which  is  indispen-  sailor,  being  left  on  this  island  by  his  cap- 
sable,  abstracts  so  much  of  those  elements,  tain,  lived  here  from  the  year  1705  Co  1709 
by  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  in  solitude.  This  circumstance  gave  rise 
acid  and  water,  as  to  leave  the  remaining  to  tlie  celebrated  romance  of  Robuison  Cru- 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  aico-  soe,  by  De  Foe. 

hoi,  in  the  precise  ratio  for  tbrmin"  acetic  Fernando  de  Noronha,  or  Nahonbo  ; 
acid.  The  acetous  fermenlatiou  is  con-  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  full  of  moun- 
ducted  on  a  large  scale,  for  yielding  the  tsuns,  which  have  the  appearance  of  vol- 
commonvinegarof  commerce.  InFrance,  canoes,  but  are  covered  with  verdure ;  not 
it  is  prepared  by  exposing  weak  wines  to  above  three  miles  in  length,  and  in  shape 
the  ^r  during  warm  weather.  In  Eng-  rosembhng  a  laurel  leaf;  about  310  miles 
land,  it  is  made  trom  a  solution  of  brown  flom  the  coast  of  Brazil  ;  Ion.  33°  SS* 
sugar  or  molasses,  or  an  infusion  of  malt  W. ;  lat.  3°  Sff  8.  It  is  defended  with 
The  vinegar  thus  obtmned,  however,  al-  forts.  The  vrater  is  in  general  brackish, 
ways  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muci-  and  sometimes  no  rain  fells  for  thi*ee  or 
laj^noua  and  otiier  vegetable  matters,  the  four  years  together.  It  is  a  place  of  ban- 
presence  of  which  renders  it  liable  to  sev-  isbment  for  male  criminals:  no  females 
eral  ulterior  changes.  In  this  country,  it  are  permitted  to  visit  the  island.  The 
is  more  generally  the  product  of  cider,  garrison,  consisting  of  about  130  man,  is 
The  putrefiictive  fermentation  is  confined  relieved  yearly. 

to  those  vegetable  substances,  in  which  Fernando  Po,   or  Fernand  Pad  ;  an 

the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist,  in  a  pro-  island  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 

portion  to  form  water ;  and  in  such,  par-  coast  of  Benin,  about  60  miles  In  circum 
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ference.    The  land  lies  litgh,  and  the  soil  appointed   extraordinary  professor  at  the 

is   fertile   in   tnanioc,    sugar-canes,    rice,  university  of  Jena.     In  1804,  he  received 

fruit   and  tohacco.    The  inhabitants  are  an  appointment   at  Weimar,    where   he 

rude  and  uncivilized.     Lon.  S' 40' E. ;  lat.  died  Dec.  4, 1808.    Ris  Wmasehe  SttuUsn 

yaff  N.     Population,  120a  (Roman  Studiee},  Zurich,  1806— 1S08,  3 

Fernet  ;  a  village  femous  for  having  vols. ;  his  learned  and  tasteful  edition  of 

been  a  long  time  the  readence  of  Vol-  the  Italian   poela,   Jen^  1807 — 1809,  13 

lajre,  in  the   French  department  of  the  vols.;  and     hia    Jlalwmsehe     ^vcMdere 

Ain,onthe  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  ulwut  (Italian  Grammar),secondedil^  Tubingen, 

5  miles  from  Geneva.    Under  Louis  XIII  1815, 2  voISt  preserve  his  name  in  litera- 

and  XIV,    the    inhabitants,   who    were  ture.    We  also  owe  to  him  the  biography 

mostiy   Protestants,  were    compelled    to  of  his  friend  Carstens,  and  the  commeace- 

leave  their  country  to  escape  reh^ous  per-  roent  of  the   edition  of  Winckelmann'» 

sectition.     Voltaire   purchased  an  estate  works.    Femow's  life  hasbeen  writtenby 

there  in  1763,  and  endeavored,  by  his  ac-  his  friend  Johaime  Schoppenhauer. 
tivity,  and  tlie  assistance  of  every  kind        Ferns  {jUkes);  a  family   of  plants,  in 

which  he  extended  to  settiers,  to  increase  eluded   by  Linnieus   in  his  class  crjnrfo- 

the  village,  to  introduce    the  mechanic  gomia.     They  are  herbaceous,  or  shruhby 

arts,  and   especially  the  manufacture  of  aiid  some  tropical  species  are  arborese«nt 

clocks,  by  means    of  skilful   workmen.  The  fructification  is  incouspicuotis,  gene 

whom  lie  brought  from   Geneva.    The  rally   consisting  of  very  smaU   capsules, 

numerotis  foreigners  also  who  came  from  placed  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  frond, 

every  part  of  the  civilized  world  to  see  but  sometimes  upon  a  distinct  stem ;  the 

Voltaire,  the  man  of  the  age,  contributed  seeds  are  very  numerous,  and  extremely 

to  enrich  die  place.     In  177^  its  popula-  minute ;  the  frond  is  simple,  lobed  or  pal- 

lion  amounted  to  1200.    After  the  death  of  mated,  but  more  frequently  pinnated,  and 

Voltaire,  it  declined  very  rapidly,  and  con-  involute  when  young.     This  family  in- 

tains  at  present  but  600  inhabitants.     Tlie  eludes  many  genera,  and  a  great  number 

thtlteau  which  Voltaire  occupied  is  kept  by  of  specjes  which  uihabit  the  whole  earth, 

/lis  heirs   in  the  same  state  in  which  ho  some  of  them  being  widely  diffused,  par- 

(eft  it,  and  is  visited  as  an  object  of  curi-  ticulurly    in    tlie    northern    hemisphere, 

o^^  by  travellers.  while  others  are  very  much  lunited  in 

Fernow,  Cluirles  Louis,  a  distinguish-  then-  range.  Between  the  tropios,  several 
ed  German  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was  species  form  small  trees,  having  some- 
bom  NovenJrer  19, 1763,  at  Blumeahagen,  thingof  the  aspect  of  palms,  and  are  con- 
in  the  Uckermark,  where  his  father  was  a  sidercd  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
common  laborer.  His  early  years  were  those  regions.  One  climbing  fern  {li/go- 
those  of  a  talented  youth  BD'Uggliug  with  dium  ^inatiim)   mhabits  the   U.  States, 

Kver^  and  other  difficulties  ;   he    had,  hut  is  rare,  though  it  occurs  as  far  north 

udes,   the   mistomme  to  shoot  an  ac-  as  Boston. 
quaintance   by  accident.    After  finishing        Febonia  ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ital- 

his  apprenticeship  to  an   apothecary,  he  ian  goddesses,  who  presided  over  woods 

became  acquainted  with  Mr.  CarstenB,  to  and  orchards.     The  ancient  grove,  not  far 

whom  he  was  much  indelited  for  the  cul-  from  Anxur  (Terracina),  was  consecrated 

tivatioii  of  his  talents.    He  soon  abandon-  to  her,  and  is  very  celebrated.    Emanci- 

ttd  his  business,  and  mainttuned  himself  pated  slaves  received  a  cap  in  her  temple 

by  portrait  painting  and  ^ving  lessons  in  as  a  badge  of  freedom, 
drawing.     After  some  time,  he  went  to        Fehrajsd,    Anthony,   count,    peer    of 

Jena,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  France  and  minister  of  state,  was  bom  in 

many  literary  men  ;  among  others,  with  1752.     He  early  showed  himself  onposed 

Baggesen,   who  proposed  to   Femow  to  to  the  new  political  principles  which  were 

accompany  bin)  to  Switzeiland  and  Italy,  developed   in  1789.     He  emigrated,  and 

He  performed   part  of  the  journey  with  remained  with  the  prince  of  Ckmdi  during 

Baggesen,  and  continued  it  by  the  aid  of  the  whole  of  bis  first  campaign.    When 

others.     In  1794,   he  arrived  in  Rome,  the  first  consul  granted  tlie  emigi'ants  per- 

where  he  found  Mr.  Carstens,  with  whom  misaon  to  return,  Ferrand  availed  himself 

h§  lived.    He  now  began  the  study  of  the  of  it,  and  occupied  bimself  with  literary 

dieory   and  history  of  the  fine  arts,  and  purauits.     His   LeUru  pdUiqves   it  vto- 

Itidian  literature,  and,  wlien  b^  jeased  to  raUa  (fun  P'ere  it  «m  FiU  wei-e  in  part 

receive  asMBtance  froT.  uis  friends,  dehv-  suppressedby  order  of  the  authorities,  but 
ered  lectures,  in  1803,  he  returned  to  obtained  hbn  a  flattering  letter  and  a  ring 
Germany,  married  an  Italian  lady,  and  was    from  the   emperor    Alexander.     Wiien 
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Mallet  attempted  to  overthrow  the  impe-  Dossi  and  Titian.     Id  ihe  churcliea  are 

rial  govemmentiFerrandwaasuapectedof  many  fine  pictures,  particularly  by  Gari>- 

being  engaged  in  th6C0iispirucy,()Utnoth-  falo,  one  of  Raphael's  scholajB,  who  for- 

ing  was  proved  against  him.     In  1814,  he  merlv  resided  )jere.     The  cathedral,  with 

distinguished  himself  hy  his  activity  in  an   uncient   Godiic    Iront,  but  built  in  s 

Eromoting  tlie  restoration  of   the  Hour-  modem  styJe  in   the  interior,  ia  a  larga 

ona,  for  which  Louis  XVIII  appointed  buildingj^of  a  not  very  attractive  ap|)ear- 

him  minister  of  state,  and  postmaster-gen-  ance.    The  public  library,  where,  besides 

eraL    He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  very  valuable   collections   of  old  manu- 

Gommiitee  chosen    to    examine    the  de-  ecripts,  antiquities,  coins,  &c.,   there  are 

mands  of  the  emigrants  for  the  restore-  many  monuments  of  tlie  former  glories  of 

tion  of  their  estates.     In  his  speech  on  this  the  city,  is  a  more  pleasing  edifice.    Here 

subject,  he  extolled  the    services  of  the  is  shown  Ariosto's  ink-stand  and  chair, 

emigrants,  and  qualified  thosewho  hadal-  the    manuscript    of   his    satires,   several 

ways  been  devoted  lo  the  Bourbons  by  the  letters,   and   iiis   monument,  which  was 

Z'lhet  of  rectUifpte.  He  was  then,  for  a  brought  hither  from  the  ciiurch  of  St. 
irt  lime,  minisler  of  the  marine.  On  Benedetto,  .where  he  lies  buried.  Here, 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  sur-  too,  is  preserved  the  manuscript  of  the 
rendered  his  olnce  of  postmaster-general  Pastor  Fido,  by  Gunrini,  and  many  re- 
to  M.  de  Lavalette,  who  had  held  it  be-  mains  of  Tasso,  among  which  is  hia 
fore  the  restoration.  Lavaletle  gave  him  Rime,  with  the  dedication  to  Leonora  of 
a  passport  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris,  Este,  a  manuscript  of  the  Jerusalem  De- 
which  Ferrand,  two  years  later,  brought  livered,  by  another  hand,  in  which  he 
forward  against  Lavalelte  to  prove  that  he  corrected  some  passages  in  the  margin, 
had  usiuped  the  office,  because  it  was  several  letters,  &c.  In  the  hospital  of  St. 
dated  before  Napoleon's  arrival  in  Paris.  Ann,  a  maibie  labiet,  vrilh  a  proud  in- 
After  the  Bourbons  had  a  second  time  scription,  ^nds  over  the  wet  and  gloomy 
recovered  the  throne  of  France,  through  dungeons,  in  which  tlie  cruelty  of  duke 
the  aid  of  the  allies,  Ferrand  was  reestab-  Alfonso  compelled  the  poet  to  languish  for 
hshedin  all  his  offices  and  titles,  and  made  seven  year^.  (See£rie,  and  Tomo).  More 
B  peer.  On  tl  e  organ'zation  of  the  pleasant  are  the  recollections  of  Ariosto. 
French  academy  he  ttas  appointed  a  One  of  the  squares  in  thecityiscalledthe 
member  by  1  e  oyal  o  d  In  the  Piaxza  ,3riostea,  in  honor  of  him ; '  and 
chamber  of  p  rs  he  ha  of  ourse,  al-  his  house,  covered  with  inscriptions,  is  re- 
ways  voted  w  tb  1  e  reel  gi  s  He  has  vered  as  a  sacred  spot  by  the  inhabitants 
written  a  grea  deal  and  by  strangers.  The  fortifications  of 
Ferbara  ;  fon  Ij  a  d  by  in  Upper  Ferrara  are  strong.  By  the  decree  of  the 
Italy.  The  an  lou  of  E3te,ori^-  congress  of  Vienna,  Austria  has  a  right 
naily  from  Tuscan},  and  distinguished  as  to  maintain  a  garrison  there, 
early  as  the  !)th  century,  held  the  oftice  of  Fekkeika,  Antonio ;  one  of  (he  classic 
vicars  in  Ferrara.  (See  Estt.)  The  male  poets  of  Portugal ;  bom  at  Usbon,  1528. 
line  of  this  house  having  become  extinct  He  carried  to  perfection  tlie  elegiac  and 
III  1597,  the  succession  devolved  on  duke  epistolary  style,  already  attempted  mth 
Ctesar,  of  a  collateral  line,  irom  whotn  success  by  Bk  de  Miranda,  and  added  to 
Clement  VIII  wrested  it  in  1598,  and  an-  Portuguese  poetry  the  epithaiamlum,  the 
nexed  it  to  die  States  of  the  Church,  as  a  epigram,  ode  and  tragedy.  His  Aies  de 
vacant  fief  The  dukes  of  Modena  en-  Castro  is  the  second  regular  Iraaedy  tiiat 
deavored  to  establish  their  claims  upon  it  appeared  after  the  revival  of  letters  in 
without  success.  The  chief  city,  Ferre-  Europe.  It  was  preceded  only  by  Tris- 
ra,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  plain,  on  an  sino's  Sofonisba.  It  is  still  considered 
wm  of  the  Po,  contains  3500  houses,  by  the  Portuguese  as  one  of  the  finest 
23,600  inhabitants,  upwards  of  100  monuments  of  their  literature,  for  iis  deep 
churches,  a  university,  a  museum,  &c,  patlios  and  the  perfection  of  its  style. 
Under  the  dukes  of  Este,  it  contained  The  works  of  Ferreira  are  not  numerous, 
SO,O00  inhabitants,  and  the  most  splendid  as  his  judicial  office  left  him  little  leisure. 
and  refined  court  of  Italy.  It  is  now  He  died  IStB.  Dias  Gomes  says  of  him, 
comparatively  solitary  and  forsaken.  The  The  reading  of  Horace,  the  desire  of  imi- 
Birects  are  broad  and  regular,  but  desert-  taling  Miranda,  and  the  natural  severity 
ed;  its  palaces  large  and  splendid,  but  of  his  genius,  led  bun  to  cultivate  con- 
httle  inhabited.  The  castle,  the  residence  ciseness  in  his  style,  which  he  carried  so 
of  tlie  papal  legates,  still  contains  some  far  as  almost  always  to  sacrifice  harmony 
remains  o(  elegant  fresco  paintings,  by  to  thought.     All  his  works  are  distin- 
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guished  by  BoundneBS  and  depth  of  think-  animal,  although  generally  admitted  by 

ing.     His  expreseion  is  strong,  rather  thun  naturalists  as  a  distinct  species,  is  thought 

sweet,  ia  extremely  animated,  and  full  of  by  Cuvier  to  he  only  a   variety  of  the 

that  fire  which   elevates  the    mind  and  common  pole-Ktat  (JVf.  pufoniu).     Itisdis' 

warms  the   heart.     He  understood  well  tinguished  by  having  a  sharp  nose,  red 

the  vtile  dvlci  of  the  Rornan  lyric  poet,  and  fiery  eyes,  and  round  ears.    The  col- 

His  Potmaa    lamUmos    appeared    com-  or  of  its  whole   body  is  a  pale  yellow, 

plete  at  Lisbon,  lirst  in  1598, 4to.,  and  To-  somewhat  resembling  that  of  boxwood, 

daa  as  Obras  de  Ferreira,  Lisbou,  1771,  3  It  ia  a  native  of  Barbary,  though  it  is  ex- 

T0I9.  ten^vely  naturalized  in  Spain,  where  it 

Ferrehas,  Juan   de;  a  Spanish  his-  was  introduced  to  rid  that  country  ftom 

torian,  bom  at  Labaiieza,  1652,  of  a  noble  the  multitudes  of  rabbits,  with   which  it 

but  poor  &mily.     A  paternal  uncle   su-  was  overrun.      Its  habits   are  amilar  to 

perintended  the  education  of  the  young  those  of  the  other  species  of  weasels.    It 

Ferreras,  and  sent  him  to  the  Jesuit's  coC  is  lively   and    active,   and   an   inveterate 

lege  of  Montfort  de  Lemos.     After  hav-  destroyer  of  rabbits.     If  a  dead  rabbit  be 

ing    learned    the  Latin  and  Greek   Ian-  presented  for   the  first  time  to  a  younff 

ifuages,  he  studied  poetry,  oratory,  phi-  ferret,  he  will  fly  at  it,  and  bite  it  with 
osophy  and  theoloCT,  in  three  Domini-  great  fury ;  but  if  it  be  alive,  he  will  seize 
can  monasteries.  He  distinguished  him-  it  by  the  throat,  and  suck  its  blood.  Great 
self  every  where  by  his  penetration  and  numbers  of  these  animals  are  imported 
diligence,  and  gained  the  affections  of  all  into  England  and  France,  for  the  purpose 
by  his  gentleness  of  character  and  his  of  driving  rabbits  from  their  burrows.  In 
good  deportment.  Ferreras  was  dedgn-  such  cases,  they  are  muzzled,  otherwise 
ed  for  the  church,  and  completed  his  they  would  destroy  the  rabbits  in  tlieir 
studies  at  Ihe  university  of  Salamanca,  holes.  They  suck  the  blood  of  their 
His  eloquence  gave  him  a  hi^h  reputa-  prey,  but  seldom  tear  it.  The  ferret 
tion  as  a  preacher.  In  his  mtercourse  breeds  in  the  last  mentioned  countries, 
with  the  marquis  de  Mendoza,  a  lovBr  of  bringiug  forth  fi-om  5  to  9  young;  but  it 
the  muses  and  of  Ucerature,  he  not  only  is  apt  to  degenerate,  and  lose  its  savage 
improved  his  former  knowledge,  but  also  nature.  The  warreners  in  England  use 
learned  the  difficult  art  of  the  historian,  a  crossed  breed  between  this  animal  and 
His  inclination  for  theological  studies  was  the  pole-cat.  This  hybrid  is  of  a  darker 
revived  at  a  later  period,  and  he  wrote  a  color  than  the  ferret, 
complete  system  of  theology.  His  repu-  Perho,  the  most  western  of  the  Cana- 
lation  continually  increased,  and  he  was  ly  Isles,  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
gradually  advanced  from  one  station  of  It  is  about  80  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
honor  to  another,  and  was  employed  in  has  4000  inhabitants.  A  large  linden  tree 
the  service  of  the  congregation  of  the  upon  this  island  has  a  cloud  perpetually 
inquisition.  Other  hi^h  dignities  he  re-  resting  on  it,  the  moisture  of  which  it 
fused.  The  new  Spanish  academy  made  collects  in  drops  upon  its  leaves,  and 
him  one  of  its  members  in  1713,  and  he  thus  fills  a  cistern.  Geographers  former- 
rendered  important  assistance  in  the  prep-  ly  drew  their  first  meridian  through  tliis 
aration  of  tlie  Spanish  dictionary,  which  island,  which  is  20°W.  Ion,  fi'om  Paris, 
appeared  in  1739.  At  the  same  time,  and  17°  46'  W.  of  Greenwich. 
Philip  V  appointed  him  his  librarian.  Ferkoctanic  Acin.  (See  Prvssif. 
Here  he  continued  the  History  of  Spain,  .Scid.) 

begun  in  bis  earlier  years.    Aller  having        FEari ;  a  prefix  to  many  French  geo- 

discharged  this  office  for  several  years,  he  graphical  names,  as  Jb*i-^Des,  Jfert^-Sep- 

died  in  1733,  aged  83.     He  wrote,  in  all,  nam.     It  is  derived  from  Jirnatas,  Latin 

38  woife,   some   of  which  have   never  which,  in  Low-Latin,   signifies   a  smaU 

been  printed.     The  ISstoria  de   Eaptuia  fmiress. 

(Madnd,  1700—37,  16   vols.  4to.)  is  the        FESCENifiNE  Vebses;    so   called  from 

most  important,  and  has  contributed  much  the  town  of  Fescennia,  in  Etruria,  where 

to    correct  and   illustrate  the  history  of  they  were  first  used.     They  were  in  tlie 

Spain.    It  extends  fiwm  Ihe  first  origin  of  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  persons, 

the  people  of  SpMn  to  1589,  and  deserves  who  satirize  and  ridicule  each  other's  fail- 

the  fullest  confidence.    The  style  is  pure,  ings  and  vices;   also  a  sort  of  dramatic 

manly  and  concise,  though  sometimes  de-  poem,    perhaps   extemporaneous.      The 

fleient  in  vivaciw  and  elegance.     In  this  young  Romans  sung  them  particularly  at 

respect  he  ia  inferior  to  Mariana.  the  harvest  festivals,  accompanying  them 

FEKUE'r  {mutleiajiov,  L.).    This  little  with  mimic  motions.    The  emperor  Au- 
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gustua  prohibited  them,  as  tending  to  cor-  solicitation  of  the  Boutl'<Ti'9.  who,  agiiinst 

rupt  the  public  morale.  his  will,  appointed  the  Mm  de  Ronnti,  a 

Fe3ch,  Joseph,  cardinal,  archbishop  of  member  of  a  noble  femily,  who  had  but  a 

Lyons,  uncle  of  Napoleon,  waE  bom  at  Bhort  time  before  completed  his  studies  at 

Aiaccio,   January  3,   1763.     His  father,  ntheological  seminaiyiVicar-geiicralof  his 

Francis  Fesch,  of  Basle,  served  as  lieu-  arcbbishopnc.      A  papal  brief,   in  1834, 

tanant  in  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Boccard,  prohibited  Fesch  from  the  exercise  of  hia 

ia    Coraco.      JTis  mother's  nanie    was  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the   district   of 

Bamolini.    She  was  a  widow  when  she  Lyons.    Cardinal  Pescb  has  collected  a 

married  his  father ;  and  her  daughter  hy  a  very  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  but,  within 

frerious  marriage,  madame  Letitiajbom  a  few  years,  he  has  sold  a  large  part  of 

750),  is  celebrated  as  the  mother  of  Na-  them.      The  last   accounts  of  the  cardi- 

Kleon.    Till   his  13th  year  he  pursued  nal's  health  are  such  that  his  death  may 

\  smdies  in  Corsica,  and  atterwards  in  be  soon  expected.    Norvins,  in  his  history 

the  seminary  at  Anc,  where  he  was  resid-  of  Napoleon;  says  that  cardinal    Fesch 

mg  when  the  representatives  of  the  states  was  more  favorably  disposed  towards  the 

were  first  assembled.    During  the  reign  pope  than  the  Galilean  church ;  hut  we 

of  terror,  he  retired  to  Savoy,  to  the  army  know  that  Norvins  has  received  a  contra 

of  general  Montesquieu,   where    he  was  dic^on  of  this  story  from  a  near  relative 

appointed  commissary.    He  held  thb  of-  of  Napoleon. 

fice  in  1796,  in  general  Bonaparte's  army  Fessler,  Ignatius  Aurelius,  doctor  of 
in  Italy.  He  devoted  himself  again  to  the  theology,  a  German  author,  was  bom 
Btudy  of  theology,  when  hia  renowned  July,  1756,  at  Czurendorf,  in  Lower  Hun- 
relative  became  the  head  of  the  French  gary,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn.  His 
eovemmenc  After  the  concordate  of  mother,  a  strict  Catholic,  educated  him 
ISOl,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  intended  him  for  tlie  cloister.  He 
and,  in  1803,  appointed  cardinal.   In  July,  entered  the  order  of  capuchins  in  177^ 

1803,  he  ai-rived  at  Rome,  in  the  character  and  was  transferred  to  Vienna  in  1781. 
of  French  ambassador.  In  this  office  he  In  I783,he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
acted   with   sagacity    and    wisdom.      In  Oriental  language  and  the  interpretation 

1804,  he  accompanied  the  pope  on  his  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  university  of 
ioumeyto  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon.  In  Lemberg,by  theemperor  Joseph,towhom 
January,  1805,  Napoleon  appointed  him  he  had  communicated  much  information 
grand-almoner,  and,  on  February  I,  made  respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  monas- 
bim  a  senator,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  lenes.  He  became  odious  to  the  monks 
him  the  grtmd-cordon  of  the  legion  of  on  this  account,  and  was,  by  liis  own 
honor.  In  July,  the  king  of  Spain  con-  dei^re,  dismissed  from  the  order.  In 
ferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  golden  1787,  Sidney,  a  tragedy  by  him,  was  per- 
fleece.  In  1806,  Dalbei^,  elector  of  May-  formed  on  the  theatre  in  Lemberg.  His 
ence,  arch -chancellor  of  the  German  em-  enemies  denounced  this  piece  as  atheist- 
pire,  afterwards  prince  primate  of  the  ical;  and  a  process  was  instituted  against 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  made  him  his  him,  of  which  be  could  not  expect  a 
colleaeue,  and  destined  him  for  hissucces-  favorable  result,  as  the  revolution  in 
8or.  Napoleon  refused  his  sanction  to  the  Netherlands  against  the  emperoi 
this  appointment.  Fesch  declined  the  Joseph  had  just  broken  out.  He  there 
ofifer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  in  fore  fled  to  Silesia,  where  he  wasmadt 
1809,  and  lived  in  disgrace,  at  his  see  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  prince  of  Curo- 
of  Lyons,  tilt  1814,  At  the  approach  of  lath.  In  1791,  he  joined  the  Lutheran 
the  AustrJans,  he  fled  to  Roanne,  and  confession,  and,  in  1796,  went  to  Berlin, 
thence  retired  to  Rome  with  madame  where,  with,  the  celehrated  Fichte,  he 
Letitia  Bonaparte.  After  Napoleon's  re-  revised  the  ritual  and  the  statutes  of  the 
turn  fiiDm  Elba,  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  royal  York  lodge.  The  war  betvreeu 
with  the  other  members  of  die  family,  Prussia  and  France  found  him  the  pro- 
and  was  made  a  peer ;  but  afler  the  battle  prietor  of  a  small  &rm,  and  the  &ther  of 
of  Waterloo,  he  was  again  compelled  to  a  large  family.  His  circumstances  weie 
leave  France.  He  has  since  lived  in  now  very  much  strmlened,  and  he  was 
Rome,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Pius  often  reduced  to  live  by  the  charity  of  Ins 
VIL  With  thesame  iirmnesswithwhich  brother  freemasons,  as  his  farm  and  bis 
he  had  formerly  opposed  tiiose  measures  literary  works  were  not  suiBciemloniiun- 
of  Napoleon,  which  be  disapproved;  car-  tain  his  family.  In  1809,  he  was  appoint- 
dinal  Fesch  now  refused  to  resign  his  ed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and 
light  to  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  at  the  philosophy    at    tlie   Alexander-He wsky- 
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academy,  at  Petersburg;  but  his  doc-  to  set  aj)art  certain  days,  in  which  we 
trines  wem  denounced,  by  a  Greek  clei^  may  live  exclusively  for  each  of  thnse 
^man,  as  atheistical,  and  he  was  obliged  subjects  of  contem|i)ation ;  and  on  such 
to  give  up  big  professorship.  After  sev-  occasions  the  oligect  which  we  commem- 
erid  changes  of  sinialion,  he  was  appoint-  orate  acquires  an  additional  degree  of  in- 
ed  superiutendent  of  the  Evangelical  terest  from  our  witnesang  llie  participa- 
congregations  in  the  new  Kussian  gov-  tion  of  multitudes  in  the  festival.  We 
emmens  on  the  Wolga,  and  consisto-  ought  not,  however,  of  couree,  to  confine 
riaJ  president  Ut  Saratow.  Lenning,  in  his  such  contemplations  to  an  appointed  day, 
Eucycloptedia  of  Freemasonry,  frequently  butshould  merely  devote  ourselves  more 
meniJoDs  Fessler's  doings  among  the  especially  to  them  at  that  time.  The 
freemasous.  He  has  written  much.  His  majority  of  Protestants  have,  in  this  re- 
most  important  work  is  bis  Hungarian  spect,  fallen  into  an  extreme,  while  en- 
History  {GescAicftfe  der  Ungarn  mtw  cfcrer  deavoring  to  avoid  the  numerous  festivals 
Landgaaaen).  He  is  also  known  by  his  of  the  Romish  church.  In  England  and 
historical  novels,  as  Arisddes  end  The-  North  America,  almost  all  the  ecclesiasd- 
miatocVes,  Matthias  Corvinus,  Marcus  Au-  cal  festivals  have  either  been  abolished  or 
relius,  Attila,  &C.  He  Las  also  written  other  are  litde  regarded.  In  Germany,  several 
novels,  as  AbeJard  and  Heloise,  Alonzo,  are  solemnized  with  very  general  interest 
&c.  They  are  all  characterized  by  deep  On  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  Christians, 
thoughts  mixed  wil}(  religious  myscidsms,  see  Augusti's  DtnhciinSekeUen  tnu  da- 
hut  cannot  be  recommended  without  cdten  Chrisdichen  .SrMohsie,  tfc.  (Mem- 
qiialification.  He  was  accused  by  a  Mr.  orable  Particulars  of  Ancient  Chiistian 
Limmer  of  having  attempted  to  establish  Archaeology,  &c,  Leipsic,  1817—1890,  3 
ft  kind  of  Jesuitism  amon^  Protestants,  vols.),  and  Zyliegau's  work  entitled  IHe 
by  means  of  the  Moravipu  Bretiiren,  with  Moil  tmd  JVhiem  Feste  oitec  CkrisUtchta 
whom  he  lived  for  some  time,  at  Sai*ej)ta,  Confessionen  (the  Ancient  and  Modem 
in  Asia.  Festivals   of  ail    Religious    Confessions, 

Festivals  Asn  Holidays.  It  is  a  Danlzic,  1825). 
deep-seated  propensity  of  human  nature  Festivals,  or  Feasts,  Christian.  Ail  reli- 
to  observe,  with  festive  solemnities,  the  ^ons  have  festivals  designed  to  cherish  and 
periodical  return  of  certain  times,  bus-  renew  a  religious  life.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
pending  the  ordinary  bu^nees  of  life,  on  religion  which  baa  preserved  a  perfect  in- 
certain  days,  for  the  purpose  of  cherish-  dependence.  The  existing  older  religions 
ing,  without  interruption,  the  rec«llec-  involuntarily  influence  it,  whether  appro- 
tion  of  some  important  event,  and  nssimi-  priated  to  its  service  or  opposed  to  it.  As 
lating  the  external  circumstances  of  men  the  traces  of  the  religion  of  India  in 
with  their  internal  feelings.  The  solemni-  Judaism  are  undeniable,  so  also  the  latter 
zation  of  festivals  is  an  evidence  of  the  had  much  influence  on  Christianity,  which 
nobler  nature  of  man.  Animals,  guided  was  in  turn  influenced  by  Paganism,  ina&- 
only  by  instinct,  pursue  an  unvaried  course  much  as,  in  its  opposition  to  that  sys- 
from  day  to  day,  while  man  introduces  tern,  it  sought  to  offer  the  Gentiles  a  more 
variety  into  his  life,  by  exalting  some  than  equivalent  compensation  for  the 
days  above  their  fellows.  Hence  we  find  pleasures  which  that  had  afforded  (hem. 
him  observing  festivals  peculiar  to  fami-  If  we  apply  these  remarks  to  the  subject 
lies,  to  places,  to  nations  and  to  religions,  of  festivals,  we  shall  no  longer  be  surpris- 
It  is  a  mistaken  view  of  human  welfere,  ed  to  find  the  counterparts  of  so  many  of 
ooth  in  a  political  and  a  reli^oiis  view,  to  those  belonging  to  Christianity  in  foreign 
treat  particular  seasons  of  rejoicuig  and  religions. — The  first  festival  oteerved  by 
festivity  as  usele^  and  anfiil,  rather  than  Christians  was  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
as  of  an  elevating  tendency.  Their  ac-  ourLord  (Easter),  which  corresponded  to 
cordance  witli  the  wants  of  man's  nature  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  The  day  of 
is  evident  fium  the  fact,  tliat  we  cannot  the  ouuiouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {Wiiit- 
do  every  tiiing  at  all  times,  and  are  tiiere-  Sunday)  took  the  place  of  tlie  Jewish 
foie  obliged  to  assign  different  portions  Pentecost.  Sunday  became  a  weekly  holi- 
of  our  time  to  different  employments,  dayin  memory  of  the  resurrection,  and  at 
We  cannot  give  ourselves  up  every  the  same  time  a  substititt*  for  the  SaUjath 
moment  to  the  recollection  of  (be  free-  of  the  Jews.  The  divisions  of  the  festi- 
dom  of  our  country,  to  rejoicing  on  vals  into  classes  are  veiy  various :  they  are 
account  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  thank-  weekly  (as  Sunday)  and  yearly!  ordinary, 
Adness  to  God  for  bis  creating  and  pre-  or  extraordinary ;  movable  and  immova 
serving  care,  &c.    It  is  expemet.t,  then,  ble ;  great  and  high  I'e.  g.,  Easter,  Wiiit 
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eunday,  Christmas) ;  middle  and  low ;  en-  ed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  participation  in 
tire  and  htilf ;  old  and  new ;  general  and  divine  worship  was  made  the  especial 
particular.  The  ordinary  movable  festivals  duty  of  every  Christian ;  and  not  only 
are,e.g.,Easter,WhiisundBy,&c.;immov-  the  places  appropriated  to  religious  ser- 
able,Clui8tinas,  Michaelmas,  Twelfth-day  vices,  but  afso  the  private  dwellings  of 
(or  Epiphany),  Candlemas,  St,  John's-day,  Chrisdans,  were  decorated  more  llian  or- 
Laily-day,  &c.  Extraordinary  festivals,  dinarily,  cuid  Christians  tliemselves  were 
or  holidays,  are  such  as  are  appointed  Ibr  admonished  to  appear  in  a  neat  anil 
special  occasions.  In  the  firat  centuries,  cheerful  dress.  They  abslsined  from  fiist- 
the  number  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  was  ing,  and  joined  iu  the  love-leasts,  or  Sga- 
very  small,  which  may  be  easily  account-  pte  (q.  v.) ;  and,  when  these  were  disused, 
ed  ftr  by  the  adverse  circumstances  with  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  feed 
which  Christianity  had  to  struggle  at  its  tlie  poor,  or,  at  least,  relieve  them  with 
commencement  In  the  most  ancient  their  alms.  The  festivals  distinguish  the 
limes,  we  find,  besides  Sunday,  oidy  year  into  three  great  divisions.  The 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Whitsunday,  and  first  period,  or  division,  in  tlie  calendar 
some  not  venr  precisely  fixed  commerao-  of  the  church,  is  the  season  of  Christ- 
rative  ftstivi^  of  certain  martyrs,  intro-  mas,  or  tlie  tune  devoted  to  celebrating 
duced  among  Christians  as  holy  times,  the  incarnation,  birth  and  ministry  of  tiie 
To  these  cSiristmas  has  been  added,  Savior.  This  holy  season  begins  with 
^nce  the  fourth  century.  But  although  the  fiist  Sunday  in  Advent  (see  Maent), 
it  is  imposmble  not  to  recognise  in  these  and  lasts  till  the  least  of  Epiphany,  (q,  v.) 
festivals  a  Jewish,  and,  in  part,  also,  a  As  to  the  time  when  die  celebration  of 
pagan  origin,  it  was,  nevertheless,  sub-  Christmas-day  (see  Claislmcu)  was  iniro- 
se<]uently  ordained  by  special  ecclesi-  duced,  and  the  occasion  of  its  origin, 
astical  regulations,  that  they  should  not  be  the  opinions  of  the  learned  are  divided, 
celebrated  in  common  with  Jews,  heathens  The  birth-day  of  Harpocrates  among 
or  heretics.  The  fundamental  idea  and  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Mithras 
design  of  these  holy  times  and  festivals  among  the  Per^ns,  and  also  among' 
was  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  the  Romans,  were  kept  on  tlie  25th  of 
the  prmcipal  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  December;  and  all  the  festive  solemni- 
of  the  Savior ;  to  excite  thankfulness  for  ties  of  Christraas-eve,  and  of  the  next  12 
the  divine  superintendence ;  and  to  en-  days,  were  already  in  use  among  the 
courage  the  practice  of  Chnstian  virtues,  plays  and  amusements  customarily  ob- 
it was  customary  to  endeavor  to  prepare,  served  in  those  seasons  by  the  Egyp- 
by  fasts,  for  the  proper  observance  of  tians,  Indians  and  Persians.  The  birch- 
these  festivals,  the  latter  being  considered  day  festival  of  Christmas  is  immediately 
as  days  of  rejoicing,  in  which  the  Chris-  followed  by  three  anniversaries  of  deaths) 
tian,  distracted  by  no  profane  busuiess,  that  in  memory  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
should  occupy  himself  solely  with  joyful  introduced  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
contemplation  and  exercise  in  holy  works,  tury,  that  of  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
To  prevent  these  festivals  of  rejoicing  that  of  the.  Holy  Innocents,  Eight  days 
from  degenerating,  and  to  preserve  the  after  Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  circum- 
distlnction  between  them  and  the  heathen  cision  and  naming  of  Jesus  is  observed, 
customs,  the  Christian  church,  from  the  with  which  Is  connected  the  celebration 


time  when  it  began  to  sway  tlie  state,  im-  of  the  commencement  of  the  yi 
plored  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  for  new  year's  day.  The  festival  of  I 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  holy    anj^,  kept  on   the  6th  of  Janoaiy, 


plored  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  for  new  year's  day.  The  festival  of  Ejriph- 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  holy  anj^,  kept  on  the  6th  of  January,  witti 
days  and   customs,  and  for  the  prohibi-    which,  before  the  origin   of  Gbristmas- 


ra  and   customs,  ana  tor  the  prohibi-  which,  belore  the  onpn   ot    (Jbnstmas- 

1  of  all  public  amusements  by  which  day,  the  celebration  of  the  nativity  was 

the  sanctity  of  divine  worship  might  be  connected,  was  one  of  tho  most  eminent. 

impaired.    In  this  manner,  the  Chnstian  It  united,  in  itself,  the  most  remarkable 

(festivals   united   the   serious   and  moral  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which 

character  of  the  Jewish   with  a   certain  the  divine  provisions  for  attestation  to  his 

freedom  and  cheerfulness,  which  they  ac-  character  as  the  Son  and  Messenger  of 

5uired    from   the  system    of  paganism.  God  were  manifested,  from  the  first  mo- 

ulthough  the  holy  days  were  Jena,  that  ment  of  his  earthly  existence,  until   liis 

is,  days  on  which  all  pubhc  and  direct  entrance  on  bis  ministry.    The  whole  of 

labor,  as  well  as  ell  amusements  inimical  the  youthfid  life  of  Jesus  was  historically 

to  devotion,  were  to  be  intermitted,  yet  all  represented  in  this  festival,  with  a  view  to 

of  what  are  termed  toonb  of  tiecessilj/,  or  practical  effect.     That  tho  adoration  of 

tftari^,  were  not  only  allowed,  but  enjoin-  Chnsl  by  the  Magi,  his  baptism  in  Jordan, 
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and  his  perTormonce  of  liia  firat  miracle  senses,  and  histoncalJy  celebrated  wiih 
at  Cana,  in  Galilee,  should  be  united  in  festive  solemnities  bj  the  church,  was 
one  festival,  will  appear  by  no  means  now  ended.  ChriBt  now  dwelt  wuh  ibe 
strange,  if  we  reflect  how  long  it  was  be-  Father,  nnd  had  sent  the  Comforter  to  en- 
fore  any  particular  festival  was  instituted  hghten  and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  men. 
in  commemoration  of  such  an  important  The  most  eminent  festjval  in  the  season 
circumstance  of  sacred  history  as  the  of  Whitsuntide  is  Ascendon-day ;  and, 
birth  of  the  Savior.  It  is  worthy  of  on  the  octave  of  Whitsunday,  the  season 
reraarit,  too,  tiiot  tlie  very  aatne  day,  the  ends  with  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
6th  of  January,  was  the  greatest  festival  ity,  which  was  introduced  not  earlier 
of  the  Egyptians,  on  which  they  soiem-  than  the  ninth  century  in  the  Roman 
nized  the  epiphany  of  Osiris — a  day  of  Catholic  church ;  but  is  now  the  ground- 
rejoicing  for  the  finding  of  Osiris.  The  work  of  the  ecclesiastical  compulation  of 
second  division,  or  period,  is  that  of  East-  the  time  till  Advent.  As  to  the  Ascension 
er  (see  Easier),  or  the  holy  days  kept  in  and  Whitsunday,  we  may,  with  certainty, 
memory  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  consider  them  as  having  been  especially 
Jesus  Christ  After  the  preparation  of  and  generally  observed  as  early  as  the 
the  40  days'  fast  of  lent,  palm  Sunday  fcurtn  centuiy.  Thus  the  three  divisions 
opens  the  Easter  holidays.  The  Greek  are  completed.  These,  however,  relate 
church  kept  this  day  at  an  early  period,  only  to  the  festivals  of  our  Lord.  The 
but  the  Latin  chtm;h  ii>st  began  to  cele-  other  festivals  occur  in  different  parts  of 
brate  it  about  the  7th  century.  On  these  periods.  The  worship  of  the  vii^ 
Manndy  Thursday,  the  institution  of  the  gin  Mary  began  in  the  5lh  century,  at  tiie 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  washing  of  the  time  when  the  expression  BBroir>i,  being 
feet  of  the  ajiosties  by  our  Savior,  are  opposed  by  Nestorius,  and  sanctioned  by 
ctH&memorated.  "rraces  of  this  fesri-  the  council  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  that  of 
Tal  are  discoverable  in  the  Afiican  Chalcedon  (431),  acquired  a  peculiar  im- 
church  as  early  as  the  4lh  century,  and  portance.  The  expression  itself  was  al- 
in  the  following  centuries  in  the  other  ready  of  long  standmg.  The  orimn  of 
churches.  Next  follows  Good  Friday,  this  worship  is  enveloped  in  darimess. 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Christ,  The  festivals  relating  to  the  virgin  and 
kept  as  a  day  of  grief  and  mourning,  the  other  Mary  are  nine :  1.  the  feast  of 
The  celebration  of  this  day  is  as  ancient  the  annunciation ;  2.  the  purification  of 
as  tiiat  of  Easter  and  of  Sunday.  The  the  virgin,  or  Candlemas ;  3.  the  feast  of 
holy  Sabbath,  or  Easter-eve,  is  the  only  the  visitation  of  Our  Lady ;  4.  the  corn- 
one  of  all  the  Jewish  Sabbatii  days  that  memoration  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  5.  the 
ihe  ChiTstian  church  has  retained  as  a  feast  of  tlie immaculate  conception;  6.  the 
holy  day.  Last  of  all  comes  Easter,  ttie  nativity  of  the  virgin ;  7.  die  martyrdom 
feast  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  8.  the  assumption  of 
the  oldest  Christian  festival,  and  the  great-  the  virgin;  and  9.  several  smaller  festivals 
est,  since  all  the  other  Sundays  of  the  in  honor  of  the  vii^n.  The  first  three 
year  are  kept  as  octaves,  or  weekly  repre-  are  also  kept  in  some  Protestant  churches. 
sentatives  of  it.  As  to  the  etymology  of  There  are  also  days  observed  in  memory 
its  name,  there  is  much  disagreement  of  martyrs  and  ajiostles,  and  some  others, 
among  the  learned.  Easter  is  a  day  of  in  honor  of  different  saints,  and  angels, 
rejoicing :  the  expressions  of  tills  ioy  are  and  of  Christ.  The  1st  of  November  is 
peculiarly  lively  among  the  GreeKS.  It  thefeast  of  All-saints.  As  early  as  the  4th 
IS  tiiis  character  of  the  day  which  gives  century,  the  Greeks  observed  the  octave 
such  peculiar  propriety  to  Gothe's  rep-  of  Whitsunday,  now  Trinity  Sunday,  as  a 
resentation  of  the  effect  of  Easter  mom-  general  festival  ui  honor  of  all  martyrs 
ing  on  the  bitter  internal  strife  of  his  and  saints.  (See  ^-Smib.)  On  the 
tinhappy  Faust.  The  season  of  Easter  is  2d  of  November,  the  festival  of  All-souls 
divided  into  two  weeka^— tiie  week  before  is  observed,  as  a  day  of  mourning  and 
Easter,orthe  black  week, and  the  week  commemorationof  sucbof thedead  asare 
after  Easter,  or  the  white  week.  This  not  yet  admitted  to  the  contemplation  of 
latter  week  is  closed  by  the  Whitsun-  their  Maker.  Odilo  of  Clugny  seems  first 
day,  or  octavo  of  Easter.  The  third  di-  to  have  introduced  it  in  bis  monasteries  in 
rision,  or  period,  is  that  of  Whitsuntide,  998,  after  which  it  gradually  oblEuned  re- 
or  Pentecost  {q.  v.),  commemorative  of  ception  in  the  church.  The  29th  of  Sep- 
tiie  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  tember  is  the  festival  of  Sl  Michael 
aposties,  as  described  in  the  Acts.  The  (Michaelmas),  which  is  kept  as  a  general 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  represented  to  the    festival  in  honor  of  the  angels,  and  may 
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be  considered  parti;  as  a.  commeniorBlion  estant  Episcopal  church  in  tlie  JJ.  States 

of  the  victory  of  tlte  good  principle  over  observes  32  religious  fesiivala  in  the  year, 

the  bad,  and  partly  os  a  children's  feast  Christian  feasts  are  observed  extensively 

(according  to  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 11).    August  and   solemnly   among    Catholics,   Greek 

6th  is  the  festival  of  the  transfiguration  of  and  Roman,  and  the  Protestniits  of  the 

Christ,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  European  continent,  but   have  compara- 

reioicing-,  [articularly  among  the  Greeks.  lively  little  attention  paid  to  them  by  tho 

The  worsliip  of  the  cross  has  introduced  Protestania  of  the  U,  States, 
two  festivals;  that  of  the  invention  of  the        Fetich;  an  idoL    This  word,  now  not 

holy  cross  (May  3),  and  that  of  the  exalta-  unfrequently  met   with   in   French   and 

tion   of  the   cross   (September  1).    The  German,  was  first  brought  into  use  by  De 

festival   of  the   holy  body  of  Christ,   or  Brosses,  in  his  work  Du  Qdte  des  Dieux 

corpus  Chritti  (see  Ooyiw  CAHs/i),  estab-  Fitichta  (1760),  and  is  derived  either  from 

lished  in  1264,  is  observed  on  the  Thnrs-  the  Portuguese /efisso,  a  block  adored  as 

day  after  Trinity  Sunday,     On  tliis  day,  an  idol,  or,  according   to   Winterbotton? 

the  eucharist  is  carried  in  solemn  prooes-  Hom/eticzeira,  an  enchantress.     The  Por- 

Bion,  tlie  object  of  the  festival  being  Jthe  tuguese  gave  this  name  to  the  idols  of  the 

E-eservationof  the  belief  in  the  eucharist,  Negroes  on  the  Senegal;  and  afterwards 
uther  himself  says,  in  his  Table  Talk,  the  word  received  a  more  extensiife 
page  359,  "The  feast  of  corpus  Chisli  meaning.  The  general  meaning  given  to 
has,  of  all  others,  tlie  gireatest  and  best  fdich  now  seems  to  be,  an  object  worship- 
appearance."  Tiie  great  influence  of  the  ped  notreprcsentingalivjngfigure.  Such 
festivals  of  the  eucharist  upon  the  mind  a  figure  is  called,  more  properly,  an  idol. 
needs  not  be  commented  on  at  present.  Hence  stones,  arms,  vessels,  plmits,  &a. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  advan-  which  are  objects  of  worship,  are/eitt ftw. 
tages  which  tiiey  afforded  for  the  instnic-  The  Negroes  of  Guinea  suppose  a  fitieh 
lion  of  the  populace  in  reli^ous  truth,  in  to  preside  over  every  canton  or  dislrict, 
former  times,  when  printing  and  instruc-  one  also  over  each  family  and  each  indi- 
tion  in  schools  had  not  yet  begun  to  opei^  vidua!,  which  the  individual  worships  on 
ate  in  the  dissetnination  of  knowledge,  the  anniversary  of  his  binh-day.  Those 
In  tiie  18tl)  centutT,  many  feast  days  of  of  the  better  sort  have,  besides  tins, 
the  Catholic  chnrch  were  abolished,  or  weekly  festivals,  on  which  thoy  hill  a 
transferred  to  Sundays.  When  the  na-  cock  or  sheep.  They  believe  the  material 
tional  convention  of  France  had,  in  1793,  substances,  which  they  worship,  to  be  en- 
on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  acknowl-  dowed  with  mtelligenco  and  die  power  of 
edged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  doing  them  good  and  evil,  and  also  that 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  dedi-  the  priest  or  felichert,  being  of  their  coun- 
cated  a  national  festival,  on  the  20lh  of  cil,  is  privy  to  all  that  those  divioitiea 
Prairial,  to  the  Deity,  llie  following  festi-  know,  and  thence  acqumnted  with  the 
vals,  to  be  kept  on  the  decade  days  of  most  secret  th(  ughis  and  actions  of  men. 
the  republic,  were  also  instituted — 1.  of  The  Lousebolu  or  famiiy  fetuh  nar.-owly 
the  Supreme  Being  and  nature ;  2.  of  the  inspects  the  conduct  of  every  individtuu 
human  race ;  3.  of  the  French  nation  ;  in  the  house,  and  rewards  or  punishes 
4.  of  the  benefectorH  of  mankind ;  5.  of  each  according  to  his  deserts.  The  re- 
liberty  and  equality ;  6.  of  the  martyrs  of  vrarda  consist  in  the  multiplication  af  the 
liberty ;  7.  of  the  republic ;  &  of  the  slaves  and  wives  of  the  worshippera.  and 
freedom  of  the  world ;  9.  of  the  love  of  tlie  punishments  in  the  deprivation  of  ■ 
country ;  10.  of  the  hatred  of  tyrants  and  these ;  but  the  most  terrible  of  their  pun- 
traitors;  II.  of  trudi;  13.  of  justice;  iahments  is  death.  At  Cape  Coast  there  is 
13.  of  modesty;  14.  of  fame  and  immor-  a  public  guardian  /etkh,  the  highest  in 
tality;  15.  of  friendship;  16.  of  temper^  power  and  dignity.  This  is  a  rock  that 
ance ;  17.  of  heroism ;  18.  of  constancy ; .  projects  into  tlie  sea  from  the  bottom  ■■>f 
19.  of  disinterestedness ;  20.  of  stoicism ;  the  cliff  on  which  the  castle  is  built.  To 
21.  of  love ;  22.  of  conjugal  fidelity ;  this  rock  sacrifices  are  offered  yearly  by 
2a  of  filial  affection;  24.  of  childhood;  the  priests,  with  ridiculous  gestures  and 
35.  of  youth ;  26.  of  manhood ;  27.  of  Btrauge  invocations.  The  priest  assures 
old  age ;  38.  of  misfortune ;  39.  of  agri-  the  spectators  that  he  receives  verbal  aii- 
culture ;  30.  of  industry ;  31.  of  the  fore-  swers  from  T^m,  as  to  what  times  and 
fathers ;  SJ.  of  posterity  and  felicity,  seasons  will  be  propitious ;  and,  for  this 
There  are  34  religious  and  four  civil  fes-  intelligence,  eveiji  fisherman  presents  him 
tivals  observed  by  tiie  established  church  with  an  acknowledgment  proportioned  to 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Prot-  his  ability. 
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Fetva.  (See  Mufti.)  visions,  and  the  portion  of  tlie  spoils, 
Feudal  System.  [The  following  aiti-  which  wmained  after  the  chieftain  had 
ele  relates  more  pactioulariy  to  Getinany,  taken  his  own  share.  In  the  expeditions 
where  this  system  originated  and  receiv-  of  pardcutar  adventurers  against  the  ad- 
ed  its  fullest  developement ;  but  the  ac-  jaeent^bes,orthe  Roman  provinces, their 
count  is,  ill  all  importitnt  particulars,  appli-  booty  consisted  of  garments,  arms,  favai- 
cable  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where  ture,  slaveB.  But  when  tiie  nortliem  hordes 
this  system  prevailed.]  A  fee,  feud  or  fief  broke  into  the  south,  and,  in  ihe  partition 
is  a  possession,  of  which  the  vassal  re-  of  the  conquered  lands,  loi^e  districts  fell 
ceives  the  right  of  use  and  enjoyment,  of  into  ihe  hands  of  kings  or  dukes  and 
disposition  and  alienation,  on  condition  their  auhotdinatea,  they  gave  certain  por- 
of  fidelity  (that  is,  of  affording  assistance  lions  of  the  territory  to  their  attendants,  to 
or  counsel,  and  avoiding  aU  injuriotts  acts),  enjoy  the  po^e^on  for  life.  These  eslales 
together  vrith  the  performance  of  certtua  were  called  lat^cta,  or  fiefe,  because 
services  incident  to  the  tenure,  while  the  tliey  were  only  lent  to  their  possessors,  to 
feutlallord  still  retdiis a  paramount  right  revert  after  dieir' death  to  the  grantor, 
{dominium dtredum),  Afief  isdistinguish-  who  immediately  gave  them  to  another 
ed  from  allodial  possessions  by  the  cir-  of  his  servants.  From  thiscustom  of  th^ 
cumstance,  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  ancient  Germans  arose  the  feudal  Hystem, 
without  the  consent  of  the  feudal  lord,  hy  and  feudal  service,  which  is  purely  Ger- 
the  services  usually  due  from  the  vassal,  man,  and  unknown  to  other  nations.  As 
and  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  inheritance,  the  son  commonly  esteemed  it  his  du^. 
The  nature  of  feudal  property  is  osplain-  or  was  forced  by  necessity,  to  devote  his 
ed  by  its  ori^n.  Such  was  the  passion  of  arm  to  the  lord  in  whose  service  his  fatljer 
die  ancient  Germans  for  war,  that,  in  time  had  Jived,  he  also  received  his  fether'a 
of  peace,  private  feuds  took  the  place  of  fief;  or,  rather,  he  was  invested  with  it 
public  contention ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  anew.  By  the  usage  of  centuries  this 
the  men  of  military  age  spent  weeks,  custom  became  a  rigiit;  and  to  deprive 
and  months,  and  years,  in  adventurea  one  of  his  paternal  fie^  though  it  was 
and  made  iucuraocs  into  the  territory  of  prohibited  by  no  law,  seemed  an  act  of 
die  neighboring  tribes,  or  took  part,  in  injustice.  At  length,  express  provision 
the  quarrels  of  the  distant  ones.  On  was  made  Iw  Conrad  II,  in  Germany,  in 
these  expeditions,  the  experienced  and  the  year  1025,  and  in  Italy  in  1037  (or 
powerful  were  usually  attended  by  a  num-  perhaps  in  1026),  by  which  the  feudal 
ber  of  equally  valiant  youths,  who  were  possessiona  of  a  father  wore  to  descend 
fiimished  by  tlie  chief  with  proviaona,  to  his  son  (female  fiefs  are  later  devia- 
and,  perhaps,  vrith  arms,  and  composed  tiona  from  the  system],  or  those  of  clergy- 
his  reiintie  or  foRtmng  (Latin,  comiiatus).  men  to  their  siicceaaora.  In  that  period 
This  retinue,  which  was  well  known  in  of  lawless  violence,  which  followed  the 
thetimeofCtesar  and  Tacitus,  was  bound  migration  of  nations,  and  the  death  of 
to  the  commander  by  firmer  ties  than  the  Charlemagne,  it  soon  appeared  useful 
transient  love  of  war  or  inconstant  sue-  and  indispensable  that  those  states  whjch 
cess.  If  the  leader  did  not  prove  false  werewell  protectedfromforeign  invasion, 
(which  was  never  known),  the  attendant  though  they  had  no  assurance  of  internal 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  his  service,  and  security,  should  put  themselves  under  die 
was  always  ready  to  meet  the  summons  protection  of  a  powerful  governor.  Pow- 
to  new  adventures.  And  when  the  whole  erful  barons  and  rich  bishops  on  one  side, 
nation  marched  to  war,  the  warriors  dukes  and  counts,  the  representatives  of 
formed  about  their  chieflitin  a  devoted  the  kings,  on  the  other,  oppressed  the 
band,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  his  neighboring  free  proprietors  of  landpd 
safety.  Each  of  Ihem  looked  upon  the  property,tiU  they  looked  with  jealousy  en 
life  and  Uberty  of  his  leader  as  intitisted  the  dependent  vassals,  and  submitted  to 
to  his  own  peculiar  care  ;  and,  if  any  one  the  protection  of  the  oppressor,  or  some 
survived  his  iropiTSonioent  or  deafli,  he  other  nobleman,  in  order  to  obtain  securi- 
waa  forever  branded  as  a  coward.  The  ty.  Many  persons,  especially  the  poor, 
general  of  the  natJonnl  miiitia  (heeiiann),  who  wcro  obliged  to  cultivate  their  land 
always  one  of  the  wealthiest  lamdholdeii?,  themselves,  and  could  not  leave  it  witiioiit 
hid  a  crowd  of  them  constantly  about  much  inconvenience,  submitted  to  this 
hts  person.  These  companions  (ui  Ger-  protecliou,  though  they  were  in  no  dan- 
man,  Geselien,  whence  the  later  bar-  ger  of  oppression,  merely  to  escape  the 
barous  Lathi  word  vastdhw)  received  no  military  service.  For  dukes,  and  counts, 
[my  except  their  arms,  horses  and  pro-  and  the  bailiia  (who  acted  on  behalf  ol 
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the  bishops),  whose  duly  it  was  to  levy  ferred  honorable  vassalage  to  honest  but 
and  commiind  the  army,  instead  of  em-  despised  patronage,  invested  some  noble- 
ploying  Che  raw  militia,  who  often  forgot  man  with  their  lands,  or  were  invested 
liieir  military  skill  in  iong-continued  peace,  by  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  para- 
preferred  their  own  attendants,  now  styled  mount,  with  a  ftirlher  portion  of  his  ibu- 
the  vassals,  and  released  such  of  the  dal  territory  (under  tenants).  The  iu- 
king's  subjects  as  were  willing  to  become  vesliture  was  made,  from  ttie  time  of  the 
their  vassals,  and  pay  a  certam  contribu-  Saxon  emoerors,  b  the  great  vice-regal 
tion,  from  the  obli^tion  of  serving  in  the  fiefs,  by  a  uanner  (which  was  the  ensign 
national  militia.  The  emperois  and  kings  of  command);  in  the  inf^or  ones  by  a 
cared  little  from  what  source  the  dukes  sword ;  and  in  the  spiritual  &e^  by  a  ring 
obtained  their  forces,  provided  the  num-  and  a  staff;  after  the  peace  of  Worms,  in 
ber  was  complete.  Besides  the  advan-  1123,  which  confined  the  power  of  the 
tages  just  mentioned,  they  even  preferred  emperor  to  secular  afiairs,  by  a  sceptre, 
an  army  of  vassals  to  the  national  soldiery.  The  cas&e-fafa,  so  called,  were  a  pecu* 
because  the  latter  were  bound  only  to  liar  kind  of  miUtary  fiefs,  the  possessor  of 
serve  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  while  which  was  bound  to  defend  the  castle 
the  former  were  bound  to  a  much  less  belonging  to  his  lord.  The  vassal  who 
limitedjsometimes'unconditlonal  service,  directed  the  defence  was  called,  in  the 
and  were  hence  ihr  mcfre  useftil.  Thus  imperial  fortresses,  a  frurgrow.  Thus  the 
the  national  militia  gradually  went  out  of  several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  system 
use,  and  gave  place  to  the  leudal  militia,  of  concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was 
Another,  and  not  a  small  cla^  of  men,  under  the  influence  of  (he  next,  and  all 
including  the  wealthy  femilies,  afterwards  moved  around  a  common  centre,  the 
called  the  iaftrwr  nobility,  who  cultivated  king,  as  the  supreme  fiiudal  lord.  With 
their  land  by  means  of  hirelings  or  bonds-  military  vaesals  another  class  arose. 
men,  were  not  anxious  to  free  themselves  From  the  oldest  times,  we  find  in  the 
from  the  military  service ;  for  war  was  courts  of  kings,  and  the  governors  whom 
always  their  &vorite  employment.  But  they  appointed,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
they  could  not  dispense  with  the  protec-  bishops,  certain  officers,  who  at  first  per' 
tion  of  Che  nobles ;  on  theotherhaiid,their  formed  active  service,  but  were  after- 
pride  could  not  sloop  to  serve  in  an  army  wards  rather  a  splendid  appendage  to  the 
which  was  every  day  sinking  inlo  dis-  court.  The  four  offices  of  the  marshal, 
grace.  They  longed  for  the  honor  of  be-  the  chamberlain,  the  cup-bearer  and  the 
ing  received  among  the  vassals  of  the  no-  sewer,  are  tJie  oldest  and  most  honorable, 
bifity,  and  consented  to  hold  their  estates  but  by  no  means  tlie  only  ones :  offices, 
as  die  feudatories  of  the  nearest  duke,  on  the  contrary,  were  as  numerous  as  the 
or  earl,  or  bishop.  Often,  too,  from  a  employments  which  could  be  devised  at 
fbeling  of  devotion,  they  became  the  feu-  court.  These  officers,  at  a  period  when 
datories  of  the  great  religious  establish-  money  was  scarce,  and  the  old  German 
meuis.  This  is  the  ori^n  of  the  great  notion  in  fUll  vigor,  which  considered 
number  of  feudal  estates  in  Germany  at  none  but  landed  proprietors  as  citizens, 
the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  and  none  but  the  owners  .of  large  estates 
the  north-eastern  provinces,  formerly  as  noblemen,  were  naturally  rewarded  by 
Sclavonic,  and  subsequently  conquered  grants  of  land  duringcbe  time  of  service; 
and  divided  among  vassals.  They  were  and  these  estates,  like  the  military  fiefs 
bound,  like  other  vassals,  under  the  penal-  (but  somewhat  later,  certainly  not  before 
ly  of  losing  their  lands,  to  follow  their  the  time  of  Frederic  I),  became  by  de- 
lord  in  all  his  quarrels  against  any  person  grees  hereditary.  The  splendor  of  the 
excepting  other  lords  of  whom  they  held  court,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from 
lands,  and  excepting  also  the  emperor  these  services,  induced  many  noblemen  to 
and  empire.  Moreover,  in  war,  the  vas-  solicit  them.  They  became  the  first  in 
sals  were  required  to  throw  open  their  the  new  class  of  servants  or  ministera 
fortresses  and  castles  for  the  use  of  their  which  was  thus  formed;  and  under  Ihem 
masters.  The  dukes,  and  coimts,  and  there  was  a  muhicude  of  other  servants, 
bishops,  who  were  paid  in  fiefe  for  their  particularly  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
several  services, stood  in  this  relation  to  £veiy&raier(t>iUtci(9)waspaidforihecul' 
the  emperor;  and  inferior  landed  propri-  tivatiouof  one  piece  of  land  by  the  investi- 
etors  stood  also  in  the  same  relation  to  ture  of  another  smaller  piece ;  and  there 
(he  superior  nobility  (for  this  was  the  was  scarcely  a  servant  of  the  couit  who 
origin  of  the  inferior  nobility).  Rich  and  had  not  been  invested,for  his  services,  witli 
adventurous  peasants,  likewise,  who  pre-  at  least  a  house  or  a  garden  in  the  village 
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sdjoining  the  castle.    The  great  miniate-  when  the  haughty  baron  of  Krenzingena 

rial  officers,  too  indolent  to  execute  the  nho  was  the  vassal  of  no  one,  refused  to 

duties   of  their  offices  themselves,  wicli  do  homage  to  Frederic   I,   the  enraged 

the  permission  of  their  lords,  soon  began  monarch  invested  him  with  the  right  of 

to  commit  them  to  others,  whom  they  coinage,  thai  he  might  become  his  lord. 

paid  in  like  manner  for  their  administra  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  the 

tion  by  the   investiture  of  some  oilier  duty  of  the  German  emperor  not  to  ex- 

esiates.    Fiefa  were  gradually  introduced,  tinguish  a  fief  which   reverted  to  tiie 

which  were  acquired  not  by  military  or  sovereign  for  want  of  heirs  to  inherit  it, 

court  service  but  by  performing  certain  but  to  infeoff  some  other  person  [though 

duties  of  no  great  difficult',  amounting  to  the  selection  depended  entirely  on  the 

little  more  than  the  acknowledgment  ofthe  pleasure  of  the  monarch),  and  thus  to  se* 

lord's  feudal  superiority ;  as  by  the  yearly  cure  the  continuance  of  the  feudal  system, 

gift  of  a  horse,  a  pair  of  hounds,  a  falcon,  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  empire 

or  the  like.    Veiy  slight  acta  were  often  seemed  to  depend  ;  fora  rever^ou  of  flefe 

admitted    as    acknowledgments,    as    the  to  the  emperor  would  bring  into  bis  hands 

holding  of  a  stirrup,  or  waking  before  the  an  excess  of  power ;  and  a  release  of  the 

ieudal  lord  on  certain  occasions.    Among  princes  from  their  feudal  ties  would  be 

the  presents  and  acts  are  some  of  a  most  followed  by  a  state  of'anarchy.    Beside^ 

ridiculous    character,    according    to    the  the  necessaty  connexion  of  all  the  offices 

humor  of  the  feudal  lord ;  such  as  danc-  with  the  fiefe  rendered  the  line  of  separa- 

ing  before  the   army,   periorming  some  tion  between  them  very  indistinct;  and 

trick,  offeting  an  egg,  a  penny,  &c.    *A  the  service  which  was  paid  for  a  fief  was 

reftiKil  to  perform  feudal  service,  or  any  regarded  as  the  fief  itself ;  so  that  persons 

other  violation  of  fealty,  was  atyledjehrm/.  were  no  longer  invested  with  estates  as 

fq.  V.)      Upon  this  and  other  difficulties  the  reward  of  office,  but  with  the  office, 

incident  to  feudal  property,  as  in  cases  as  a  productive  capital,  on  account  of  the 

growing  out  of  the  succession,  surrender,  property    attached    to    it.      The    dukes, 

aheualion   or  under-tenure  of  a  fie^  the  bishops,  bailifts  and  burgraves,  sometimes 

lord  decided  in  a  feudal  court,  filled  by  from    ignorance,    and    sometimes    fiom 

vassals,  who  were  required  to  be  of  equal  interested  motives,  increased  this  confu- 

ranlt  with  the  accused.    To  appear  in  sion.    They  made  no  difterencc  between 

these  courts  at  the  summons  of  the  lord  their  fiefs  and  the  districts  and  castles  lor 

of  the  manor,  and  accept  the  place  of  au  the  government  of  which  they  were  given 

assessor  there,  was  reckoned  among  the  to  them.    They  exercised  in  these  places, 

duties  iucident  to  a  fief.    As  the  relation  which  were  filled  mostly  by  their  own 

of  lords  and  vassals  (at  that  time  <aie  of  vassals,  the  power  of  feudal   landlords, 

the  most  important  relations  in  life)  be-  and  esteemed  atw  attempt  to' curtail  their 

came  more  and  more  widely  spread,  and  nde  as  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  equiv- 

the  number  of  vassals  increased  at  the  alent  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  fief.    In  the 

espenseof  the  ancient  immediate  subjects  provinces  where  the  ducal  power  was 

of  the  empire,  the  latter  were  thrown  into  early  abolished,  as  in  Franconia,  Suabia 

the  back  ground,  and  at  length  nearly  for-  and  Westphalia,  the  counts  end  abbots 

gotten.    In  the  10th  and  Ilth  centuries,  took  the  same  course ;  while  in  Bavaria, 

no  duty  due  fi'om  subjects  was  known,  Misuia,  Thuringia,  Austria  and  Braiidon- 

esccpt  feudal  duties ;  the  whole  German  burg,  often  wholly  foigelfljl  of  (heir  dig- 

empire   was   one  vast  feudal  possesion,  nity  as  imperial  governors,  they  sunk  into 

and  ihe  ideas  of  feudal  lords  and  national  the  state  of  mere  vassals  to  the  dukes, 

sovereigns  were  wholly  confounded.    If  landgraves    and    margrave^   and    were 

any  one  was  neither  a  lord  nor  a  vassal,  hardly  able  to  mniniaiii  their  iinder-ten- 

he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  citizen,  ures  in  a  state  of  dependence.     From 

and    no  one  took    care   for  his  safe^.  the  feudal  system,  the  only  social  organ- 

Hence  few  rich  landed  proprietors  ven-  Ization  of  the  European  states  in  the  niid- 

tured  to  rely  upon   their  own  strength,  die  a^s,  anew^stemof civil  rank  arose. 

without  a  feudal  connexion.    And   even  The  mferior  nobility,  a  rank  intermediate 

most  of  these  at  last  yielded  to  the  spirit  between  tiie  higher  nobility  (princes]  and 

of  the  age,  and  became  royal  vassals  (as  freemen,  owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  this 

the  lords  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  institution ;  and  a  regular  scale  of  rank 

the  counts  in  Thuringia,  at  that  period  was  formed  among  the  vassals,  wilhinit 

called  dukes  and  Utndgraves).     The  em-  deliiment,  however,  to  tlie  princi|>le   of 

peror  likewise  used  every  meatis  lo  in-  equal  birth.    The  king  formed  tiie  first 

3uce  them  to  adopt  such  a  course.    Thus,  class;  tiie  spiritual  princes,  bishops  ajul 
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immeiliate  abbots  constituted  the  second ;  ment,  at  a  period  when  a  spirit  of  inde- 

the  lay-princes,  dukes,   landgraves,  mar-  pendence  and  of  opposition  to  despodsm 

Staves,  and  immediate  counts,  the  third ;  was  abroad  in  the  land,  was  well  suited 
lose  barons,  or  rich  landed  proprietors,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  governor,  as 
who  owed  fealty  to  no  one,  but  yet,  on  supreme  feudal  lord,  the  reins  of  the  na- 
account  of  their  limited  rights  or  posses-  tional  power,  to  be  employed  agmnst 
slons,  were  the  vassals  of  the  emperor,  the  foreign  enemies  without  endangering  do- 
fburth ;  those  freemen  who  stood  in  the  mestic  freedom.  But  as  every  human 
same  liilalion  to  the  princes,  the  fifth ;  the  institudon  bears  in  itself  (he  germ  of  de- 
vassals  of  the  formet:  and  the  servants  of  cay,  the  purity  and  influence  of  feudal 
the  princes,  the  salh ,  and  the  possessors  relations  was  diminished ;  and  the  strength 
of  small  fiefs,  the  seventh  This  arran^  of  the  national  government  deehned  amidst 
ment  corresponds  to  the  Italian  division  a  spirit  of  disaflection  and  sedition,  which 
into  prindpe3,capitanei,id\msareaniaiores,  became  universal,  when  nobles  began  to 
valvasores  minores,  valvastm  and  aoldati;  perceive  that  the  feudal  government  was 
the  English  into  lords,  esquires  and  fit*-  not  naturally  dependent  on  kings,  but 
holders ;  the  Spanish  erandea  (i-tcos  ham-  kings  on  it.  Indeed,  the  sovereigns  had 
irej,  rich  men),  escudtroi,  kiMgos;  and  no  other  security  for  tlieir  subjection  than 
the  Frenohpairs,  innww,  ecuj/ers  and  vol-  the  feudal  oatli,  and  the  menaces  of  pun- 
vasseurs.  The  title  ecw/ers,  esaideros,  es-  ishment,  which  the  king  had  not  the  abili- 
qmres,  however,  belongs  rather  to  cbivai-  ty  to  carry  into  effect,  as  bis  power  was 
ly.  (q.  V.)  Besides  these  ranks,  after  some  divided  in  most  of  his  state^  either  by 
centuries,  the  order  of  citizens  was  formed,  investiture  or  hy  the  usurpations  of  the 
as  being  included  under  no  one  of  them,  princes.  Thus  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
The  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  grounded  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  oldest  districts 
on  tlie  prevalence  of  landed  property,  of  France,  succeeded  in  depriving  the 
was  necessarily  foreign  to  cities,  which  king  of  almost  all  power,  even  of  the  ex- 
owed  their  oririn  to  industry  and  personal  temal  honor  of  royalty;  and  never,  in 
properly,  and  founded  thereon  a  new  sort  the  two  first  countries,  and  In  France  only 
of  power.  Hence  we  see  them  almost  after  the  extinction  of  the  great  baronial 
always  involved  in  open  hostilities  and  faniihes,  could  he  succeed  in  establish- 
contesu  with  the  nobility.  The  prin-  ing  a  new  authoritj-,  independeut  of  tha 
dples  of  the  feadai  laws  (the  name  given  feudal  power;  while  the  Britons  alone, 
to  the  system  of  rights  and  obligations  ftom  the  disputes  of  the  kings  and  the 
existing  between  feudal  lords  and  vassals)  vassals,  liave  been  able  to  estabhsh  their 
were  developed  and  established  by  the  present  government,  with  an  equal  regard 
Lombard  lawyers  of  the  12tli  century,  to  the  privileges  of  both.  As  the  im- 
The  collection  of  feudal  laws  and  customs,  provements  in  the  art  of  war  had  brought 
which  is  appended  to  the  Roman  code  aljouC  a  total  change  in  modem  times,  and 
under  the  title  of  iiin /eMrforum  (fiefs  are  the  feudal  militia  had  been  entirely  su- 
called  fmda,  in  opposition  to  dlodia,  pereeded  by  the  standing  armies,  the 
originally,  estates  gained  l)y  lot;  feudum  feudal  government  had  no  means  of  re- 
is  from  (he  ancient  /e,  a  reward,  and  ode,  taining  its  aulhority,  but  by  the  feudal 
a  possession),  has  become  the  code  of  feu-  services  of  a  civil  character.  The  feudal 
dal  law  over  half  of  Europe.  In  the  system  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  loo  useless 
north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  inconvenient,  and  too  much  opposed 
Poland,  &c.,  the  old  German  feudal  code  to  the  principles  of  the  modern  lavps  of 
still  obtains,  which  differs  from  the  Lom-  equality  to  be  any  longer  maintained, 
bard  code  chiefly  in  not  acknowledging  Feudal  service  is  no  longer  demanded,  be- 
the  right  of  collateral  relations,  aa  such,  to  cause  it  has  ceased  to  m  useful.  It  has 
succeed  to  a  fief;  and  in  grounding  the  been,  and  still  is,  the  great  task  of  the 
right  of  feudal  succession,  not  on  descent  present  age  in  Europe,  to  overthrow  the 
from  tiie  first  possessor  of  tiie  fie^  but  feudal  system — an  order  of  things  which 
only  on  community  of  possession  ;  so  that  grew  out  of  times  of  barbarity  and  dis- 
divisions  destroyed  the  right  of  inherit-  order,  and  rested  on  principles  and  cir- 
an,c«.  In  place  of  this  community,  eimi-  cumstances  which  no  longer  exist.  Vet 
lar  force  has  been  given,  since  the  I2th  there  are,  particularly  among  the  Germaniv 
century,  in  the  aliove-menrioned  eoun-  viaonary  men, who,  seduced  bythe  glow- 
tries,  to  a  merely  formal  union,  instituted  ing  descriptions  of  old  Ijallads,  or  the  fine 
lu  the  first  investiture,  and  preserved  and  structure  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  tell  us, 
renewed  in  all  cases  of  division  or  death  that  the  feudal  times  were  the  very  model 
or  jrant  inve^iture.    The  feudal  govern-  of  an  age  of  honor  and  religion.    It  ia 
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well  (or  Ihem  that  tliey  cannot  test  the  after  a  previous  esaininatioD  and  some  al- 
trulh  of  Iheir  opiiiioiiB  by  their  own  ex-  terationa  This  work  lias  been  taken  as  s 
perience.  baeis  for  the  new  codes  in  WKimar,  W^r- 
Feuerbacb,  Paul  John  Anselm  fod,  temburg,  and  other  states.  In  the  duchr 
^ce  1821  royal  Bavarian  acting  counsel-  of  Oldenburg,  it  was  adopted  entirely,  and 
lor  of  state,  since  1817  president  of  the  was  afterwards  translated  into  Swedish, 
court  of  appeal  of  the  circle  of  Rezat,  At  the  same  time  (1807),  Feuerhach  was 
member  of  several  orders,  and  of  the  law  commanded  by  the  king  to  adapt  the  Code 
commission  at  St.  Petersburg,  &c,  was  JVapolion,  as  a  ^netal  civil  code,  to  the 
bom  November  14,  1775,  and  educated  at  sittialionofthekmgdom  of  Bavaria,  which, 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  his  father,  however,  has  never  gone  into  operation, 
s  lawyer,  resided.  He  studied  the  Greek  Among  die  works  published  at  that  time, 
and  Roman  classics  in  the  gymnasium  at  by  Feuerbach,  are.  Remarkable  Criminal 
that  place,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Cases  (2  vols.  1608—11) ;  Themis,  or 
rfulosophy  and  law  at  Jena,  in  1792.  Contributions  to  Legislation  (1813);  and 
The  study  of  the  works  of  Kant,  Locke,  Observations  on  Trial  by  Jury  (Landshut, 
Hume,  Tetens,  Lambert,  &c,  led  him  to  1812).  Feuerbach  rejected  tlie  French 
mvesdgationB  of  the  foundation  of  legal  jury,  and  many  works  were  written  both 
joinciples.  With  his  mind  thus  strengthen-  for  and  agiunst  his  views.  In  his  work 
ed  by  philosophical  smdies,  he  turned  his  On  the  Publicity  of  Judicial  Proce«d- 
attention  to  pomlive  law.  In  1798,  he  ings  (Gie^en,  1831),  he  has  expressed 
wrote  his  Aidi  Hobbes,  and,  by  an  essay  on  many  of  his  opinions,  more  explicitly,  and 
high  (reason,  and  a  treatise  on  the  design  shown  how  a  public,  judicial  process, 
of^punishment,  first  made  his  appearance  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Germany, 
among  the  writers  on  criminal  law.  He  might  combine  oral  and  written  forms 
was  also  highly  popular  as  teacher  of  law  At  the  restoration  of  German  independ 
at  Jena,  1799.  By  the  Revision  of  the  ence,  1313,  Feuerbach  displayed  his  pat- 
fundamental  Principles  of  Criminal  Law  riotism  and  public  spirit  by  several  publi- 
(3  vols.  1799),  and  by  the  Library  of  cations;  such  as  On  German  Freedom, 
Criminal  Law,  edited  by  him,  wilJi  Grol-  and  the  Representation  of  the  German 
man  and  Almendingen,  he  prepared  the  People  (Leipac,  1814).  About  this  time, 
way  for  the  revision  of  the  penal  laws,  the  king  appointed  him  second  president 
which  he  executed  systematically  in  bis  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  Bamberg. 
Manual  of  the  private  Criminal  Law  of  Feuerbach  afterwardslravelled  into  foreign 
Germany  (Giessen,  1801 — 9;  nearly  all  countries,  and  lived  at  Munich,  devoted  to 
written  anew  in  the  edition  of  1826).  By  letters,  until  March,  1817,  when  he  was 
this  workhe  placedhimself  at  thehead  of  appointed  first  president  of  the  court  of 
the  new  school  of  criminal  writers,  called  ^peal  of  the  circle  of  Rezat,  at  Anspach. 
rigorisls,  who  allow  no  discre^on  to  the  Tliis  unwearied  jurist  and  scholar  occu-. 
judge,  but  confine  him  to  a  strict  adminis-  pied  his  leisure  moments  with  a  poetical 
tretjon  of  the  law  as  set  down  in  the  codes  translation  and  commentary  of  the  Indian 
and  stamtes.  In  1801,  Feuerbach  receiv-  poem  Oita  GomncUt.  In  the  spring  and 
ed  an  ordinary  professorship  at  Jena,  in  summer  of  1821,  he  visited  Paris,  Brussels 
1802  accepted  an  invitation  to  Kiel,  where  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  by  the  direc- 
he  published,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  learn-  lion  of  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ed  Bavarian,  A  Review  of  the  Plan  of  ing  the  judicial  systems  in  those  places ;  an 
Kleinschrod  for  a  Penal  Code  adapted  M  account  of  which  he  has  given  in  his 
the  Electoral-Palatine-Bavarian  Slates  (3  learned  work  On  the  Judicial  System 
vols.  1804).  In  1804,  he  was  invited  to  and  Process  in  France  (Giessen,  1825), 
Landshut,  being  the  fiist  Protestant  and  in  which  he  has  explained  tlie  minutest 
foreigner  who  received  this  honor  from  detiuls  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  ITie 
the  superintendents  of  a  Bavarian  univer-  life  of  this  able  man  entides  him  to  a  place 
flity,  and  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  not  merely  in  the  annala  of  literature,  but 
jtlan  for  a  Bavarian  penal  code.  The  en-  likewise  in  the  history  of  legislation  ;  and 
tire  reform  of  tlie  jienal  code  of  Bavaria  Feuerbach  will  always  be  spoken  of  with 
commenced  in  1806,  witli  the  abolition  of  veneration,  like  Beccaria.  Some  of  his 
torture,  and  the  regulation  of  the  proceed-  woi^s  have  gone  through  many  editions, 
ings  agiunst  prisoners  refusing  to  plead —  Feitillans,  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  an 
an  oniinance  drawn  up  by  Feuerbach  him-  order  of  religious  clothed  in  white,  and 
ie\f.  The  new  penal  code  for  the  king-  going  barefoot,  who  live  under  the  strict 
dom  of  Bavaria,  which  he  had  drawn  up,  observance  of  the  nile  of  St.  Bernard, 
received  the  royal  sanction.  May  16,  1813,  The  name  was  occaaoned  by  a  reform  of 
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the  order  uf  Bernardins,  firat  made  iu  tbe  causes  of  intermitteiita;  but  it  is  more  rea- 
abbey  of  Feuillans,  near  Thoulouae,  es-  eonahle  to  suppose  tliat  these  eircum- 
tablished  in  15B0.  There  are  also  con-  stances  act  only  by  iudiiciag  that  state  of 
vents  of  nuns  who  follow  the  same  reform,  the  body  -vrhieh  predisposes  to  tli^e  oom- 
ealled  J'euifianies,  The  first  of  them  was  plaints.  One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  ia 
established  near  Toulouse  in  1590.  its  great' susoeptiliility  of  a  renewal  from 
rBVER ;  a  disease  characterized  by  an  veiy  slight  causes,  as  from  the  prevalence 
increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  of  an  easterly  wind,  even  wiliiout  the  rep- 
foul  tongue,and  an  impoiredstate  of  seve-  etition  of  the  origina!  exciting  cnuae.  In 
ral  funcdoiK  of  llie  body.  The  varie-  this  circmnstance,  intermittents  differ  ftom 
ties  are  numerous.  The  principal  divis-  moat  otlier  fevers,  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
ions  are  into  continued  and  inieriQittent  after  a  continued  fever  has  once  occuired, 
fevers.  Continued  fevers  have  no  inter-  and  been  removed,  tlie  person  so  afiected 
mission,  but  esacerbadonE  come  on  usually  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a  fresli  attack  of 
twice  iu  one  day.  The  genera  of  contin-  the  disorder,  as  one  in  whom  it  had  never 
ucd  fever  are :  1.  Synoclm,  or  inflamma-  taken  place.  We  have  not  yet  attained  a 
toty  fever,  known  by  increased  heat ;  certain  knowledge  of  tlie  proximate  cause 
pulse  frequent,  strong,  and  hard ;  urine  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  a  deranaed 
bigh-colored ;  senses  not  much  impaired :  state  of  the  stomach  and  primie  vias  ia  that 
3.  lyphis,  or  putrid-tending  fever,  which  which  is  most  generally  alleged.  Each 
is  contagious,  and  is  characterized  by  mod-  paroxysm  of  an  iotemiittent  fever  is  divid- 
erate  heat ;  quick,  weak  and  small  pulse ;  ed  into  three  different  stages,  which  Me 
senses  much  imp^red,  and  great  prostra-  called  the  cdd,  tlie  hot,  and  liie  sieeaKjtg 
tion  of  strength :  3.  sifnoeh^,  or  mixed  gtages,  oijlts.  The  cold  sta^  commences 
fever.  Intermittent  fevers  are  known  by  wiUi  knguor,  a  sense  of  debility  and  slug- 
cold,  hot  and  sweating  stages,  in  succea-  gishne^  in  motion,  frequezit  yawning  and 
aion,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and  fol-  stretcliing,  and  an  aversion  to  food.  The 
lowed  by  an  intermission  or  reoiisaon.  face  and  extremilies  become  pale,  the  fea- 
There  are  three  genera  of  intennitting  turea  shrink,  the  bulk  of  every  external 
fevei-s,  and  several  varieties :  L  Quoiidj-  part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  over  the 
ana;  a  quotidian  ague.  T!ie  pai'oxysma  whole  body  appears  conBtrioted,  as  if  cold 
return  in  the  mommg,  at  an  interval  of  had  been  applied  to  it.  At  length  the  pa- 
about  twenty-four  houia,  2.  Terliajta;  a  tient  feels  very  cold,  and  imiveraal  rigoia 
tertian  ague.  The  paroKysms  commonly  come  on,  mUi  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loina 
come  on  atmid-day,atanlnterviJofaIx>ut  and  joints,  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious 
forty-eight  hours.  3.  Qtmrtana;  a  qnar-  matter;  the  respiration  is  small,  frequent 
tan  ague.  The  jKuoxysms  eoine  on  in  the  and  ansious;  the  urine  is  ahnost  color- 
ailemoon,wilb  an  interval  of  about  seven-  less;  senability  is  greatly  impaired!  die 
ty-two  houra.  The  tertian  ague  is  moat  tlioughts  are  somewhat  conlbsed;  and  the 
apt  to  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  qu«r-  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often  irregu- 
tan  in  autumn.  When  these  fevers  arise  lar.  In  a  few  instances,  dro'w^ness  and 
in  the  spring,  they  we  called  venud;  and  stupor  have  prevailed  in  so  high  a  degree 
when  in  the  autumn,  they  are  known  by  as  to  resemble  coma  or  apoplejcy ;  hut  tiiia 
the  nameof  ouEumwiI.  Intermittents  often  is  by  no  means  usual.  These  symptoms 
prove  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration  abating  after  a  short  time,  the  second  stage 
in  warm  climates ;  and  they  not  unfre-  commences  with  an  increase  of  heat  over 
quentiy  resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  the  whole  body,  redness  of  the  face,  dry- 
become  very  distresrans  to  the  patient,  ness  of  the  skin,  tliirat,  pmn  in  the  head, 
and,  by  tiie  extreme  debility  which  they  throbbing  in  the  temples,  anxiety  and  rest- 
thereby  induce,  often  ^ve  rise  to  other  lessness;  the  respiration  is  fuller  aud  more 
clironie  eomplmnts.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  free,  but  still  freouent ;  the  tongue  is  fur- 
genewdly  acknowledged,  that  marsh  mias-  red,  and  tiie  pulse  has  become  regular, 
mala,  or  the  effluvia  arising  from  stagnant  bard  and  full.  If  the  attack  has  been 
water;  or  iiKiraliy  ground,  when  acted  up-  very  severe,  then  perh^ra  deliiium  will 
on  by  heat,  ace  the  most  frequent  exciting  arise.  When  these  symptoms  have  con- 
cause  of  tins  fever.  A  watery,  poor  diet,  tinned  for  some  time,  a  moisture  breaks 
great  fittigue,  long  watching,  gntl,  much  out  on  the  forehead,  and  by  degrees  bo- 
anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  Isiog  in  damp  comes  a  sweat,  and  this,  at  length,  extends 
rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp  linen,  the  over  the  whole  body.  As  tliia  sweat  con- 
"  some  long  accusiomod  tinues  to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  bodyabatus, 
he  recession  of  eruptions,  the  tliirstceaa^.  and  most  of  the  functions 
been   rankud    among  the    excitiag  are  restored  to  their  ordinary  state.    This 
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constitutes  the  third  stage.    When  inter-  the  vigor  of  life,  with  strong  elastic  fibred, 

mittents  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  aiid  of  a   plethoric  constitution.    It  is  & 

tney  are  apt  to  induce  other  complaints,  species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  coldand 

SBch  as  aloes  of  appetite,  flatulency,  scir-  temperate  climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever, 

rhus  of  the  liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  met  witii  in  veir  warm  ones,  except  among 

general  debility,  which,  in  the  end,  now  and  foreigners  lutefy  arrived  ;  and  even  then, 

dien  prove  &lal,  particularly  in  warm  cli-  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of  very  short  du- 

males  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  degene-  ration,  as  it  very  soon  assumes  either  the 

E  into  continued  fevers.    Eelapses  are  nervous    or  putrid    type.    The    exciting 

on  to  this  fever  at  the  distance  causes  ore  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 

X  months,  or  even  a  year.   Au-  cold,  swallowing  cold  tiquors  when  (he 

lumnal  intermittents  are  more  difficult  to  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  too  free 

remove  than  vernal  ones,  and  quartans  a  use  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors, 

more  so  than  the  other  types.     It  is  al-  great  intemperaoce,  violent  passions  of  the 

nays  desirable  to  suspend  a  paroxysm,  if  mind,  the  sudden  suppres^on  of  habitual 

passible,  not  only  to  prevent  mischief^  but  evacuations,  and  the  sudden  repulsion  of 

also  that  there  may  be  more  time  for  the  eruptions.    It  may  be  doubted  if  this  fever 

use  of  the  most  efiectual  remedies.   When,  ever  originates  from  personal  infection; 

therefore,  a  fit  is  commencing,  or  shortiy  but  it  is  posable  for  it  to  appear  as  an  epi- 

expected.we  may  tijto  obviate  it  hysome  demic  among  such  as  ore  of  a  robust  habit, 

of  those  means  which  excite  movements  from  a  peculiar  stale  of  the  atmosphere. 

of  an  opposite  description  in  the  system :  It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and 

an  emetic  will  generally  answer  the  pur-  inactivity,  succeeded    by    vertigo,   rigors 

pose,  determining  the  blood  poweifully  to  and  pains  over  the  whole  body,  but  more 

the  surface  of  the  body ;  or  a  full  dose  of  particularly  in  the  head  and  back ;  which 

opium,  assisted  by  tlie  pediluviimi,  &c. ;  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by  rednesa 

ether  also,  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  of  die  face  and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  in- 

will  often  succeed ;  but  these  may  perhaps  tense  heat,  and  unquenchable  tWrst,  op- 

aggravace,  should  they  not  prevent  tiie  fit;  piession  of  breathing,  and  nausea.     The 

the  cold  bath,  violent  exercise,  strong  iin-  skin  is  dry  and  parched ;  the  tongue  is  ot 

preraions  on  tlie  imnd,  &C.,  have  likewse  a  scarlet  color  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with 

been  occasionally  employed  with  etTect.  wliite  in  the  centre ;  the  iirine  is  red  and 

Should  the  paroxysm  have  already  come  scanty;  the  body  is  costive;  and  there  isa 

on,  and  the  cold  stage  be  very  severe,  the  quickness,  with  a  fulness  and  hardness  in 

warm  bath,  end  corcual  diaphoretics  in  re-  the  pulse,  not  much  effected  1^  any  pt^e- 

peated  moderate  doses,  may  assist  in  bring-  sure  made  on  the  artery.    If  ttie  febrile 

ing  vrarmth  to  the  surfece :  when,  on  the  symptoms    run    very  high,   and    proper 

contrary,  great  heat  prevails,  the  antiphlo-  means  are  not  used  at  an  early  period, 

gitoic  plan  is  to  be  pursued.    In  the  mter-  stupor  and  delirium  come  on,  the  imagina  - 

mis^ons,  in  conjunction  with  a  generous  tion  becomes  much  disturbed  and  hurried, 

diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  other  means  and  the  patient  raves  violentiy.    The  dis- 

calculated  to  improve  the  vigor  of  the  sys-  ease  usually  goes  through   its  course  hi 

tem,  tonics  are  the  remedies  especially  re-  about  fourteen  days,  and  terminates  in  a 

lied  upon.     At  the  head  of  these  we  must  crisis,   either   by    diaphoresis,    diarrhoea, 

certainly  place  the  cinchona,  which,  taken  hcemorrhage  from  the  nose,  or  the  depos- 

largely  in  subsuince,  will  seldom  Ml  to  it  of  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine; 

cure  the  disease,  where  it  is  not  complicat-  which  crisis  is  usually  preceded  by  some 

ed  vrith  visceral  affection.  variation  in  the  pulse.    The  chief  indica- 

Synodut     (from  mj^tx'',    to    continue),  tion  in  synocha  is  to  lessen  the  excessive 

IWii  synocha;    inflammatory  fever;     a  vascular  actions  by  evacuations,  and  the 

species  of  continued  fever,  characterized  entiphlopstic  regimen.     Of  the  fbrmer,hy 

by  increased  heat ;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  far  the   most  important  is  blood-letting, 

hard ;  urine  high-colored ;  senses  not  im-  Purging  is  next  in  efficacy.    As  the  dis- 

paired.    This  fever  is  so  named  from  its  ease   advances,    however,    we    must  at- 

being  attended  with  symptoms  denoting  tempt  to  promote   the  other  discharges, 

general  inflammation  m  the  system,  by  particularly  tliat  by  the  skin.    The  anti- 

which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to  phlogistic  regimen   consisB  in  obviating 

distinguish  it  from  either  the  nen^ous  or  stimuli  of  every  kind,  so  far  as  this  can  bo 

putrid.     It  makes  its  attack  at  all  Eeasons  done  safely ;    unpressions  on  the  senses, 

of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  tlie  particularly  the  sight  and  hearing,  bodily 

spring;  and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  mental  exertion,  &c.,  must  be  guarded 

and  habits,  but  more  particularly  those  in  against  as  much  as  posdble.    The  diet 
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should  be  of  the  most  sparing  kiad.  The  ish,  and  often  a  hole  inflajjied ;  tlie  tem- 
Btimulusof  heat  must  be  especially  obviat-  porai  arteries  throb  violently,  the  tongue  ia 
ed  by  light  clothing,  or  even  exposing  the  dry  and  parched,  respiration  is  commonly 
body  to  the  air,  ventilating  the  apartment,  laborious,  and  interrupted  with  deepsigh- 
sprinkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  and  wa-  ing  ;  the  breatli  is  hot  and  offensive,  the 
ter,  &c.  When  the  head  is  much  affect-  urine  is  crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  cos- 
ed, besides  the  general  treatment,  it  will  be  tive,  and  the  nulse  is  usually  quick,  small 
proper  to  take  Wood  locally,  have  the  head  and  hard,  and  now  and  then  fluttering  and 
shaved  and  cooled  by  some  evaporating  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load 
lotion,  apjily  a  bUster  to  the  neck,  and,  and  pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
perhaps,  stimulate  the  lower  extremities,  and  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  ensues. 
In  like  manner  any  other  organ,  being  par-  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  increas- 
licularly  pressed  upon,  may  require  addi-  es  in  frequency  (beating  often  from  100  to 
tional  means  to  be  used  for  its  relief,  130  m  a  minute) ;  tliere  is  vast  debility, 
which  will  be  diliercnt  iu  different  a  great  heat  and  dryness  in  the  skin,  op- 
cases,  piession  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sigh- 
J^pkus  (from  nj#«.  stupor)  ;  a  species  ing  and  moaning!  the  thirst  is  gready  m- 
of  continued  fever,  characterized  by  creased ;  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips  and  teeth 
great  debility,  a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  are  covered  over  with  a  brown  or  black 
putre&ction,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  tenacious  fur ;  the  speech  is  inarticulate, 
of  fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished  and  scarcely  intelligible ;  the  patient  mut- 
from  the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness  ters  much,  and  delinum  ensues.  The  fe- 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  sudden  and  great  ver  continuing  to  increase  still  more  in 
debility  which  ensuea  on  its  first  attack,  violence,  symptoms  of  putrefaction  show 
and,  in  its  more  advanced  stage,  by  the  themselves ;  the  breath  becomes  highly 
peteehife,  or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  offensive ;  the  urine  deposites  a  black  and 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fet-  feud  sediment :  tlie  stools  are  daA,  offen- 
id  stools  which  are  discharged;  and  it  sive,  and  pass  off  insensibly ;  hsemorrha' 
may  be  distinguished  ttom  the  nervous  fe-  ges  issue  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  mouth, 
ver  by  the  great  violence  of  all  its  symp-  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  livid  spots 
toms  on  its  first  coming  on.  The  most  or  pelechise  appear  on  its  surface ;  the 
general  cause  that  gives  rise  lo  this  dis-  pulse  intermits  and  sinks ;  the  extremities 
ease  is  contagion,  applied  either  immedi-  grow  cold;  hiccoughs  ensue;  and  death 
ately  from  the  body  of  a  peison  laboring  at  last  closes  the  scene.  When  ^is  fever 
under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes  or  mer-  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it  generally  be- 
chandise,  &c. ;  but  it  may  be  occasioned  gins,  in  cold  climates,  to  diminish  about 
by  the  effluvia  ariang  from  either  animal  die  commencement  of  the  third  week, 
or  vegetable  substances,  in  a  decayed  or  and  goes  off  gradually  towards  the  end 
putrid  stale ;  and  bence  it  is,  that,  in  low  of  the  fourth,  without  any  very  evident 
and  marshy  countries,  it  is  apt  to  be  pruv-  crisis ;  but  in  warm  cfimates,  it  seldom 
alent  when  intense  and  sultry  heat  quick-  continues  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  so 
ly  succeeds  any  great  inundation.  A  want  long.  Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to 
of  proper  cleanliness  and  confined  (ur  are  be  formed  by  the  degree  of  violence  in 
likewise  causes  of  this  fever ;  hence  it  the  symptoms,  particularly  afier  petechiffl 
prevails  in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  or  appear,  although  in  some  instances  recov- 
board  of  ships,  especially  when  such  pla-  eriee  have  been  effected  under  the  most 
ces  are  much  crowded,  and  the  strictest  unpromising  appearances.  An  abatement 
attention  is  not  paid  to  a  free  ventilation  of  febrile  heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moist- 
and  due  cleanliness.  A  close  stale  of  the  ure  diffused  equally  over  thp  whole  sur- 
atmosphere,  with  damp  weather,  is  like-  lace  of  the  body,  loose  stools,  turWd  urine, 
wise  apt  to  pve  rise  to  putrid  fever,  rising  of  the  pulse,  and  theabsence  of  de- 
Those  of  lax  fibres,  and  who  have  been  lirium  and  stupor,  may  be  regarded  in  a 
weakened  by  any  previous  debilitating  favorable  ligiit.  On  the  contrary,  pete- 
cause,  such  as  poor  diet,  long&sting,hard  chise,  with  liu'k,  offensive  and  involunta- 
labor,  continued  want  of  sleep,  &c.,  are  ly  discharges  by  urine  and  stool,  fetid 
most  liable  to  it.  On  the  first  coming  on  sweats,  hiemorrhages  and  hiccouglis  de- 
of  die  disease,  the  person  is  seized  with  note  the  almost  certain  dissolution  of  the 
languor,  de;iection  of  spirits,  amazing  de-  patient.  The  appearances  usually  [ter- 
pression,  and  loss  of  muscular  strength,  ceived  on  dissection  are  inflammations  of 
universal  weariness  and  soreness,  pains  in  the  brain  and  viscera,  but  more  x>articu- 
the  bead,  back  and  extremities,  and  rig-  lariy  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
ors ;  the  eyes  appear  full,  heavy,  yellow-  axe  now  and  then  found  ii 
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state.  In  the  muscular  fibres  there  seems  to  the  hking  of  the  patient.  The  prefer 
likewise  a  strong  teodeucy  to  gangrene,  ence  sliouidulwaya  be  given  to  that  which 
In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever,  is  of  the  soundest  quwity,  if  agreeable ; 
it  is  often  possible,  by  active  treatment,  to  but  where  wine  cannot  be  afforded,  good 
cut  short  the  disease  at  once ;  but  where  molt  liquor,  or  mustard  whey,  may  be 
it  has  estoblisbed  itself  more  ftrmly,  we  substituted.  Some  moderately  stimulant 
can  only  employ  palliative  measures  to  di-  medicines,  as  ammonia,  aromatics,  serpen- 
jninish  its  violence,  that  it  may  run  safely  tarla,  &c.,  may  ofien  be  used  with  advan- 
tlirough  its  course.  Among  tlie  most  like-  tage,  to  assist  in  keeping  up  tlie  circula- 
ly  meaiie  of  accomplishing  the  ftist  ohject  tiou ;  also  those  of  a  tome  quahty,  as  co- 
is  an  emetic.  Attention  should  next  be  lumba,  cusparitt,  cinchona,  &('-,  occasion- 
jiaid  to  clear  out  the  bowels  by  some  9uf-  ally  in  their  hghler  forms ;  but  more  es- 
ficiently  active  fonn  of  medicine ;  and,  aa  pecially  the  acids.  These  are,  in  several 
the  disease  proceeds,  we  must  keep  up  respects,  usefid ;  by  promoting  the  secre- 
this  ftinctioii,  and  attempt  to  restore  that  tions  of  the  prinue  viee,  &c,  ttiey  quench 
of  the  skin,  and  the  other  secretions,  as  thirst,  remove  irritation,  and  manifestly 
the  best  means  of  moderauug  the  violence  cool  the  body;  and  in  the  worst  forms 
of  vascular  action.  The  general  antiphio-  of  typhus,  where  tlie  putrescent  tendency 
gistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  the  appears,they  are  particularly  valuable  irom 
early  paft  of  the  disease,  as  eitplained  un-  their  antiseptic  power ;  (hey  are  also  de- 
der  synoctut.  In  cases  where  the  skin  is  radedly  tonic,  and,  indeed,  those  from  the 
tmiformly  very  hot  and  dry,  the  abstroc-  mmeral  kingdom  powerfully  so.  These 
tion  of  caloric  may  be  more  actively  made  may  be  given  freely  as  medicines,  the  ear- 
by  means  of  the  cold  affuaon,  that  is,  bonic  acid  also  in  tlie  form  of  brisk  fer- 
throwing  a  quanti^  of  cold  water  on  the  menting  liquors ;  and  the  native  vegetable 
naked  body  of  the  patient ;  which  meas-  acids,  as  they  exist  in  ripe  fruits,  being 
ure  has  sometimes  arrested  the  disease  in  generally  very  grateful,  may  constitute  a 
its  first  stage ;  and,  when  the  power  of  the  considerablepartof  the  diet.  In  the  mean 
system  is  less,  spongiug  the  body  occa-  time,  to  obviate  llie  septic  tendency,  great 
sionaLy  with  cold  water,  medicated,  per-  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanline^  and 
haps,  with  a  little  salt  or  vinegar,  may  be  ventilation,  and  keeping  the  bowels  regu- 
EUDstituted  as  a  milder  proceeding.  But,  lar  by  mild  aperients,  or  clysters  of  an 
where  the  evolution  of  heat  is  eveo  defi-  emollient  or  antiseptic  nature ;  and  where 
Ctent,  such  means  would  b«  highly  improp-  aphths  appear,  acidulated  gargles  should 
er  i  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advis^le  be  directed.  If  the  disease  inchnes  more 
to  emptoy  the  tepid  hath,  to  promote  the  to  the  nervous  form,  with  much  mental 
operation  of  the  diaphoretic  medicines,  anxiety,  tremors,  and  other  irregular  affec- 
If,  under  the  use  of  the  measures  already  tions  of  tiie  muscles,  or  organs  of  sense, 
detailed,  calculated  to  lessen  the  violence  the  antispasmodic  medicines  may  be  em- 
of  vascular  action,  thevital  powers  should  ployed  with  more  advantage,  as  elher, 
appear  materially  filhng  off,  recoufsemust  camphor,  musk,  &.c.,  hut  particularly  opi- 
.  then  be  had  to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  vntXi  urn,  which  should  he  given  in  a  full  dose, 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial  sufficient  to  procure  sleep,  provided  there 
or  tonic  medicines.  There  is  generally  an  he  no  appearances  of  determination  of 
aveision  from  animal  food,  whence  the  blood  to  the  head ;  and  it  may  be  useful 
mucila^ous  vegetable  substances,  as  ar-  to  call  a  greater  portion  of  nervousenei^ 
row-root,  &C,  rendered  palatable  by  spico  to  tile  lower  extremities  by  the  pediluvi- 
or  a  little  wine,  or  sometimes  mixed  with  um,  or  other  mode  of  applying  warmth, 
milk,  may  be  directed  as  noiuishing  and  or  occasionally  by  sinapisms,  not  allowing 
easy  of  digesiion.  If,  however,  there  be  these  to  produce  vesication.  But  if  there 
no  marked  septic  tendency,  and  the  pa-  should  be  much  incfeased  vascular  action 
tient  cloyed  with  these  articles,  the  hghter  in  the  brain,  more  active  means  will  be 
animal  preparations,  as  calves-loot  jeUy,  required ;  even  the  local  abstraction  of 
veal-broth,  &c.,  may  be  allowed.  The  blood,  if  the  strength  will  permit ;  and  it 
extent  to  winch  wine  may  be  carried  will  be  always  tight  to  have  the  head 
■Must  depend  on  the  urgency  of  tiie  case,  shaved,  and  kept  cool  by  some  evaporat- 
and  the  previous  habits  of  the  individual;  ing  lotion,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  back 
hut  it  will  commonly  not  be  necessary  to  of  the  neck.  In  like  manner,  other  im- 
esceed  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at  most,  in  portant  parts  may  occaMonally  require  lo- 
the  24  hours;  anditshould  be  ^ven  in  cal  means  of  rehef.  Urgent  vomiting  may, 
divided  portions,  properly  diluted,  made,  perhaps,  be  checked  by  the  effervescing 
jierliaps,  into  negus,  whey  &c^according  mixture;  atroublesome  diarrhceabysmaT 
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doses  of  opium,  aseisted  by  aromatic^,  creased,  and  was  accompanied  with  an 
chalk,  aud  other  ttstringents,  or  sometimes  intense  degree  of  pain,  which  spread  rap- 
by  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha;  profuse  idly  over  the  whole  hand,  and  up  the  arm 
jwrspirations  by  the  infu&taa  rosa,  a  cool-  to  the  shoulder.  The  fingers  in  both 
ing  regimen.  Sic.  (For  a  particular  ac-  hands,  in  a  few  hours,  became  swelled, 
count  of  yellow  fever,  see  Ydlour  Fiver.)  sdff  and  painfiil,  preventing  all  attempts 

JVervoas  Fever ;  a  variety  of  the  (upftiw  at  bending  the  joints."  To  thia  succeed- 
mitior  of  Cuilen,  but  by  many  considered  ed  restleeaness,  depression  of  spirits,  nau- 
as  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostiy  begins  sea,  vomlting,shivering,greallieat,intense 
with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat  and  headache,  most  acute  pain  io  every  joint 
vertigo;  to  which  succeed  nausea,  vomit-  The  most  distresang  symptoms  were  in- 
ing,  great  languor,  and  pain  in  the  head,  tense  pain  in  the  eye  balls  and  back,  the 
which  is  variously  described,  bysome  hke  eyes  seeming  to  the  patient  enlarged,  fill- 
cold  water  poiuiug  over  the  top ;  by  otb-  ing  the  sockets,  and  as  if  ready  to  burst, 
ers,  a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  before  Quite  a  remarkable  symptom  was  the 
liltle  increased,  now  becomes  quick.  Mi-  feelin?  of  intense  cold,  whde,  at  the  same 
rile  and  tremulous ;  the  tongue  is  covered  time,  me  skin  was  intensely  hot.  These 
with  a  white  crust,  and  there  is  great  anx-  symptoms  continued  from  24  to  36  hour& 
ioty  about  the  pnecordia.  Towards  tiie  The  patient  now  remained  languid,  irrita- 
sevenlh  or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is  in-  ble  and  restless  for  about  three  days,  when 
creased,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  copbosis,  de-  it  was  not  uncommen  for  a  new  attack  to 
lirium,  and  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue  conieon,accompaniedbyaii efflorescence, 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  termi-  beginning  at  the  palms  of  the  bauds,  and 
nates  about  the  fourteenth  or  twentieth  ext«iding  thence  over  the  whole  body. 
day.    (See  Typhus.)  Secondary  symptomi,  consisting  princi- 

Dei^e  Fener.  This  name  has  been  pally  in  pain  and  stitfnessoftheOmbsand 
g^ven  to  a  disease  which  appeared  in  the  body,  followed,  which,  in  manycases,  con- 
years  13S7  aud  1828,  in  the  West  Indies,  tinned  even  weeks,  and  made  tlie  patient 
and  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  Amer-  most  imcomforiable.  Sometimes  there 
ica.  It  has  also  been  called  the  ditigee,  was  distressing  itching;  and,  in  some  cas- 
the  dmiga,  the  dan^,  the  bouquet,  and  es,  there  was  swelling  of  the  prepuce  and 
the  biuMl  fever.  TTjis  disease  was  re-  scrotum,  and,  in  otheis,  a  discharge  from 
markable  for  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  urethra,  resembling  gonorrixea.  Dr. 
the  great  numbers  affected,  the  severity  Stedman  considers  the  disease  conta^ous. 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  rareness  of  The  treatment  was,  for  the  most  part,  an- 
death  from  it.  It  would  seem,  fium  the  tiphlopstic.  Such  means  were  used  as 
reports  of  those  who  have  seen  most  of  would  hasten  the  sweating  stage,  evacuate 
this  disease,  and  whoso  judgment  may  be  the  bowels,  and  render  the  patient  most 
relied  on,  that  tlie  dengue  has  some  affin-  comfortable.  Where  these  means  fciled, 
ilies  with  the  yellow  fever.  The  symp-  the  more  active  depleting  means  were  re- 
toms,  as  noticed  in  Havana,  were  firet  sorted  to,  and  much  relief  of  local  suffer- 
great  languor,  chillmess,  aud  pain  in  the  ing  was  afforded  by  tiie  use  of  blisters  and 
tendons  of  the  smaller  joints:  followmg  stimulating  embrocations,  mustard  poul- 
these  were  burning  beat  and  redness  of  tices,  and  the  like.  The  latter  were  ap- 
the  skin,  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  plied  to  the  temples,  to  relieve  the  pwn  in 
or  pmn  in  the  forehead,  and  a  loathing  or  the  eye-balls,  to  the  back,  the  back  of  the 
vomiting  of  whatever  was  taken  into  the  neck,  &c.,  as  indicated,  and  always  vvith 
stomach.  The  fever  continued  for  one,  advantage.  Dr.  Stedman  found  benefit 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  usually  ter-  from  blood-letting,  in  some  severe  cases, 
minated  with  a  free  sweating,  which  freed  (See  various  accounts  of  thisEpidemic  by 
the  patient,  likewise,  from  his  pains.  But  Drs.  Dickson,  Daniell,  Waring,  &e.  &c.  in 
many,  after  leaving  their  beds,  su&red  by  the  American  Joumaj  of  Medical  Sciences. 
&  renewal  of  their  pains,  which,  in  some,  SipuichTis  (from  mitfj^ui,  to  continue^ ; 
have  become  chronic;  .others  have  also  a  mixed  fever;  a  specieB  of  continued 
had  a  renewed  attack  of  tiie  fever.  "  The  fever,  commencing  with  symptoms  of  sy- 
most  usual  mode  of  attack,  however,"  nocha,  and  terminating  in  ty|jius,  the  for- 
aays  Dr.  Stedman,  of  Santa  Cruz,  "which  mer  being  apt  to  preponderate  at  its  com- 
appeais  not  a  little  singukr,  was  the  fol-  mencement,  and  the  latter  towards  its  ter- 
lowing;  A  person  in  perfect  health  would  mlnation.  Every  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
puddenly  feel  a  stiffness,  amounting  almost  dency  to  enervate  the  body  may  be  looked 
to  pain,  in  one  of  his  fingers,  and  most  fre-  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  ihia  (ever ;  and, 
quently  his  litUe  finger.     The  stiffness  in-  accordingly,  we  find  it  often  arising  from 
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great  bodily  taligue,  too  great  an  inilul-  small    apd    frequent   respirations.     The 

gence  in  sensual  pleasures,  violent  exer-  sense  of  cold  and  its  efTeccs,  after  a  liitla 

tions,  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  errois  time,  become  Jess  violent,  and  arc  altemat- 

in  diet,  and  now  and  then  likewise  troni  ed  with  flushings ;  andat  lasc,going  off  al- 

tlie  suppressioD  of  some  long  accustomed  together,  they  are  succeeded  by  great  heat 

discharge.     Certain  passions  of  the  mind  diffused  generally  over  the  whole  body ; 

(such  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety  and  joy)  have  the  face  looks  flushed,  the  skin  is  dry,  as 

been  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  fe-  Ukenise  the  tongue ;  universal  restlessness 

re^  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  probable  previuls,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head, 

tbey  may  have  pven  rise  lo  it;  but  the  oppressionatthechesttfdcknessatthestom- 

concurreiice  of  some  other  powers  seems  ach,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.    There 

generfltly  necessary  lo  produce  this  effect,  is  likewise  a  great  thirst  and  costiveness, 

The  most  usual  and  univeisaJ  cause  of  this  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  beating, 

fever  is  the  application  of  cflld  to  the  body;  perhaps,  90  or   100  strokes  in  a  minute, 

as,  for  instance,  when  the  body  is  deprived  When  the  symptoms  run  very  high,  and 

of  a  part  of  its  accustomed  clothing,  or  a  there  is  a  considenible  determination  of 

E articular  part  is  exposed  while  the  rest  is  blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium  vdll  arise, 
ept  at  its  usual  warmth,  or  a  sudden  and  In  this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others,  there 
general  exposure  to  cold  takes  place  when  is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms  to- 
me body  is  healed  much  above  its  usual  wards  evening.  As  a  fever  once  produced 
temperature.  Anotlier  fi«quent  cause  of  will  go  on,  although  its  cause  be  entirely 
forer  seems  to  be  breathing  air  contami-  removed,  and  as  the  continued  or  fl^sh  ap- 
nated  by  the  vapors  arising  eithet  directly  plication  of  a  cause  of  fever  will  neither 
or  oripnaliy  fi-om  the  bodyof  aperson  la-  increase  that  which  is  already  produced, 
boring  under  the  disease.  A  peculiar  nor  occasion  anew  one,  there  can  be  no 
matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in  the  body  certainty  as  to  the  duration  of  fever ;  and 
of  a  person  affected  with  fever,  and  this,  it  is  only  by  attending  to  certain  appear- 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  ap-  ances  or  changes  which  usually  take  place 
plied  lo  one  in  health,  wiU,  no  doubt,  often  on  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  that  we  can 
cause  fever  to  take  place  in  him ;  which  form  any  opinion  or  decision.  The  symp- 
has  induced  many  to  suppose,  that  this  in-  toms  pointmg  out  the  approach  of  a  crisis, 
fectioiis  matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers  are,  thepulsebecomingsoft,moderate,and 
■whatever,  and  tliat  they  are  all  more  or  near  its  namral  speed;  the  tongue  losing 
less  contagious.  The  eftluvla  arising  its  fur,  and  becoming  clean,  with  an  abate- 
fix>ni  the  human  body,  if  long  confined  to  ment  of  thirst ;  the  skin  being  covered 
one  place,  without  being  (Uffused  in  the  at-  with  a  gentle  moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to 
mosphere,  will,  it  is  well  known,  acquires  the  touch ;  the  secretory  organs  perform- 
Kngular  virulence,  and  will,  if  applied  to  ing  their  several  offices ;  and  the  urine  de- 
the  bodies  of  men,  become  the  cause  of  positing  flaky  crystals  of  a  dirty  red  color, 
fever.  Exhalations,  arising  from  animal  and  becotning  turbid  on  being  allowed  to 
or  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  piitre-  stand  any  time.  A  simple  continued  fe- 
faction,  have  been  looked  upon  as  another  vcr  terminates  always  by  a  regular  crisis 
general  cause  of  fever ;  marshy  or  moist  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  or,  from 
grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat  for  any  length  the  febrile  matter  falling  on  some  particu- 
of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhalations,  lar  parts,  it  excites  inflammation,  abscess, 
which  prove  a  never-feiling  source  of  fe-  eruption,  or  destroys  tiie  patient.  This 
ver,  pilicularly  in  warm  climates.  An  disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  .the  treat- 
attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  marked  by  ment  must  oe  modified  accordingly.  In 
the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  censider-  the  beginning,  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pur- 
able  degree  of  languor  or  sense  of  debility,  sued  as  in  synocha,  except  that  we  must  be 
together  with  a  sh^gishness  in  motion,  and  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in 
fi^quent  yawning  and  stretching ;  the  face  proportion  as  there  is  less  power  in  the 
and  extremities  at  the  same  time  become  system  to  maintain  the  increased  action  of 
pale,  and  tlie  skin  over  the  whole  surface  the  heart  and  arteries ;  although,  if  any  im- 
of  the  body  appears  constricted ;  he  then  portant  part  should  be  much  affected,  we 
perceives  a  sensation  of  cold  in  his  back,  must  act  more  vigorously,  to  prevent  its 
passIngfl^Dm  thence  over  his  wholeframe ;  disorganization,  and  flie  consequent  de- 
and,  this  sense  of  cold  continuing  lo  in-  struction  of  hfe.  When  tiie  character  of 
crease,  tremors  in  the  limbs  and  rigors  of  the  disease  is  changed,  the  means  proper 
die  body  succeed.  With  these  there  is  a  vrill  be  such  as  are  pointed  out  under  the 
loss  of  appetite,  wantofiastein  thetnouth,  head  of  T^mhui. 
slight  p«na  in  the  head,  back  and  loins,  FAvre,  Tannegui  le,  or  TiWAqDiLLUa 
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Faber  ;  a  classical  scholar  of  great  emi-  pora  eomenpta  d  deditcl(B  {Frankf.,  1560^ 
Deuce  iu  the  17th  ceDtury.  He  was  bom  2  vols.,  folio)  ;  2.  MmaimtJita  ■Ulastriam 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1615,  and  was  CanStume  ft  Dodrina  Vironmi,  Figuris  ar- 
edueaCed  at  the  college  of  La  Fl^he,  at  tMciosisiimia  expressa  (Frankf-ttx^itoMo), 
Paris,  where  he  disungui&hed  liimself  by  He  also  published,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
his  literary  acquirements.  Cardinal  Rich-  Gynixceitm,  a  collection  of  female  coa- 
elieu  procured  him  a  pension  of  2000  tumes,— Charles  Sigismund  Feyerabend 
Uvres,  with  ihe  office  of  inspeclorof  works  succeeded  his  father  in  the  same  business 
printed  at  the  Louvre.  After  the  death  in  1580.  He  published  several  collectioiia 
of  that  minister,  being  neglected  by  his  of  copper-plate  engravings, 
successor,  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  gave  up  his  Fetjoo  t  Montei^egro,  Benedict  Re- 
employment, and  went  to  Langres,  where  rome;  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  aod 
he  embraced  the  Protestant  profession,  writer  of  the  last  century.  He  published 
He  subsequently  removed  to  SaumuTiand  his  speculations  on  a  vastvariety  of  topics, 
was  made  professor  of  classical  literature,  in  the  form  of  essays  dedgned  for  popular 
After  residing  there  some  years,  he  was  use,  whence  he  has  been  sometimes  styled 
Invited,  by  the  prince  palatine,  to  Heidel-  the  SpanUh  AdMaon.  His  Teairo  Cntico 
berg,  and  was  about  to  quit  Saumur  for  Umveraal  (14  vols.,  4to.,  Madrid,  1733),  and 
that  place,  when  he  died,  in  1673.  His  his  Cartas  eniditas  y  cvriosas,  are  both 
works,  which  are  numerous,  con^st  of  works  of  uieril,  and  are  devoted  to  a  com- 
commentaries  on  several  of  the  Greek  and  mon  object — the  refutation  of  vulgar  er- 
Lalin  classics ;  translations  from  Xcno-  rors,  and  tlie  abolition  of  prejudices.  Di- 
pbon,  Plato,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  vinity,  law,  medicine  and  i>hilosophy,suc- 
Lucian,  &c. ;  letters ;  hves  of  the  Greek  cessively  occupy  his  attention ;  and  some 
poets,  in  French ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  superstitions  of  hia   church   and 

giems.    Volttdre,  in  hia  Siecle  de  Louis  nation  are  animadverted  on  with  freedom 

IV,  expresses  dotibts  of  the  sincerity  of  and  good  sepse.     He  died  in  1765.     A 

Le  F^vre  in  his  change  of  religion,  and  new  edition  of  his  works  vras  published 

says  that  be  despised  those  of  his  sect,  and  in  1778,  15  vols.,  4to.  ;   and  a  selection  ' 

Uved  among  them  more  as  a  philosopher  from  his  essays  and  discourses  appeared 

than  a  Huguenot.     He  had  two  daughters,  in  an  English  translation,  1780,4  volk,8TO. 

one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  madame  Fez  (part  of  ancient  Mauritania)!  acoun- 

Dacier,  and  the  other  was  married  to  Paul  try  iu  Africa,  formerly  a  kingdom  of  great 

Bauldry,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  extent,    row    a    province    of   Morocco; 

at  Utrecht.    His  son,  after  having  been  a  bounded  N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and 

Calvinist  minister,  returned  to  the  religion  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algiers,  S.  by 

of  his  ancestors.  Morocco,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.    It  is 

Feterabend;  a  familyof  Frankfort  on  divided  into  nine  provinces  or  districts— 
the  Miune,  celebrated,  in  the  16th  century,  Shavoya,  Temsena,  Fez,  Beni-hassen, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  artists  and  Garb,  Shaiis,  Rif,  Tedia  and  Garet;  the 
literary  men  who  derived  their  origin  from  whole  united  to  the  empire  of  Morocco. 
it.  The  eldest  that  is  known,  John  Fey-  The  principal  towns  are,  Fez,  the  capital, 
erabend,  was  an  engraver  on  -wood.  He  Mequinei,  Melillo,  Ceuta,  Tangier,  La- 
has  marked  his  productions  with  the  ini-  rache,  Mamora  and  Sallee.  Square  miles, 
tials  of  his  name.  A  New  Testament,  in  about  89,000.  The  soil  is  fertile,  produc- 
the  Latin  language,  is  adorned  with  his  ing,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  com,  fruit, 
cuts. — Sigismund  Feyerabend,  a  draughts-  flax,  salt,  gum,  wax,  &c.  Oranges,  lemons, 
man,  engraver  on  wood,  and  printer,  pub-  figs  and  olives  every  where  abound.  The 
lished  several  excellent  ecUtions  of  ancient  Moors,  however,  are  but  bad  farmers,  and 
writers,  among  which  was  one  of  Livy,  cultiviUe  only  in  proportion  to  their  wants, 
folio,  in  1568,  vrith  neat  copper-plates  by  so  that  two  lliirds  of  the  country  lie  waste. 
Josse  Amman.  Papillon  mentions  a  col-  Fez,  or  Fas  ;  a  city  of  Morocco,  capital 
lection  of  plates  for  the  Bible,  quarto,  in  of  the  country  of  Fez ;  160  miles  S.  Gih- 
1569,  several  of  which  are  marked  with  raltar,  200  N.  N.  E.  Morocco ;  ion.  5°  iUY 
the  initials  of  Sifflsmund  Feyerabend.  W.;  laL  33°5(KN. ;  population,accorditig 
He  also  speaks  of  konts  ^om  TeMamenH  to Ali Bey, about  100,000;  JewB,2000;  pop- 
tSrle  et  Lidusfria  liagidari  ei^yreasee  (1571,  ulation,  according  to  the  improliable  state- 
4to.),  in  which  copper-plate  engravings,  by  mentof  Jackson,  380,000.  It  was  built  in 
this  artist,  occur.  Sigismimd  Feyerabend  793,  by  Edris,  and  soon  became  a  lai^ecity 
jHiblished  the  following  collectioDB;  1..4t-  and  the  capital  of  the  western  Moliamme 
tialea  seu  Huldria  Rtrum  Bdgtforum  a  di-  dan  states.  AccordingtoLeo  Africanus,it 
vtrsis  •^udorilms  ad  kac  usque  tutstra  Tern-  contained,  in  the  13lh  century,  700  temples 
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and  mosques,  of  which  50  were  tnagnifi-  The  cihnate  is  at  no  season  temperate  or 
ceni,  and  adorned  wiih  marble  pillars.  It  agreeable.  During  the  summer,  the  heat  is 
■was  esteemed  a  sacred  city,  and  when  the  intense,  and,  when  the  wind  blows  from 
roadtoMeccawassbut  up,  inthe4th  een-  the  south,  is  scarcely  supportable,  even  by 
tury  of  the  Hegira,  the  western  Moham-  the  natives.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
medans  made  pikrimages  to  Fez,  and  the  and  produces  maize,  barley,  pompioiis, 
eastern  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  also  ftmous  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  garlic,  and 
as  a  Bcltool  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  some  wheat  The  most  common  treea 
knowledge  was  almost  excluayely  pos-  are  the  date,  white  thorn,  and  the  lalhh. 
sessed  l^  the  Baracens.  Its  numetrous  Here  is  little  or  no  rain,  but  the  vegetation 
schools  of  pliilosophy,  phyac  and  astrono-  is  luxuriant,  from  the  number  of  subterra- 
my  were  not  only  resorted  to  from  all  the  neous  springs.  The  population  of  Fezzan 
Mohammedan  kingdoms  of  Sp^n  and  Af-  is  loosely  estimated,  from  75  to  150,000, 
rica,  but  were  attended  by  Christians.  The  all  of  whom,  witliout  exception,  profess 
situation  of  Fez  ia  singular.  It  lies  in  a  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
valley,  which  is  formed,  by  surrounding  Fibrin  ;  a  peculiar  organic  compound, 
hills,  into  a  sort  of  funnel,  the  higher  found  botli  in  vegetables  and  animals.  It 
parts  of  which  are  covered  with  trees,  is  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy  appearance,  in- 
orange  groves  and  orchards.  A  river  soluble  in  water,  which  soilens  in  the  air, 
winds  through  the  valley,  refreshing  the  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  senii-trana- 
iields,  supplying  the  city  with  water,  and  parent.  On  hot  coals  it  melts^  throws  out 
turning  numerous  mills.  The  gijdens  greasy  drops,  crackles,  and  evolves  the 
around  it  form  a  delightfiil  amphitheatre,  smoke  and  odor  of  roasting  meat;  It  is 
On  a  height,  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  procured,  in  its  most  characteristic  state, 
stands  New  Fez,  founded  in  the  13th  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle; 
centuiy,  a  well-built  town,  inhabited  it  enters  into  die  composition  of  blood  ', 
chiefly  by  Jevrs.  The  principal  edifice  is  and  it  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular 
the  mosque  of  Corubin,  described  by  Leo  flesh ;  and  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as 
as  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumterence ;  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  soil 
but  Europeans  are  not  permitted  to  see  it.  solids  of  animals.  According  to  tlie  anal- 
Fez  contains  300  caravansoiies  or  inns,  ysis  of  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Tli^nard, 
two  or  three  stories  high.  The  hospitals,  it  is  composed  oi^  carbon  53.36,  nitrogen 
once  numerous,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  19534,  oxygen  19.685,  and  hydrogen  7.fel. 
fallen  to  decay.  The  shops  m^e  a  hand-  Fibkoliti:  ;  a  mineral  first  found  in  the 
some  appearance,  and  die  markets  are  Camatic,  where  it  occurred  in  fibres,  trav- 
immensely  crowded.  Here  are  still  some  ersedobliquciyby  cracks,  asa  component  of 
remains  of  those  teamed  instimtions  for  the  granite,  which  contains  the  corundum. 
which  the  city  was  once  distinguished.  It  has  since  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  at 
Fez  is  said  now  to  exhibit  a  singuTarmix-  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in 
ture  of  splendor  and  ruin.  In  1799,  prisms  of  considerable  size,  with  rhomluo 
6^000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  bases,whose  angles  ai'e  about  100°  and  80° 
been  carried  oiF  by  ibe  plague.  Itisliarder  than  quartz,  of  a  grayisb-white 
Feza.  (See  Pasa.)  color,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3.214,  It 
Fezzan  {anciently,  Phazama) ;  a  conn-  is  infiisible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  Chene- 
tiy  in  Africa,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  vis  foimd  the  8[iecimens  from  the  Car- 
E,  of  die  Great  Desert,  and  60  days'  jour-  natic  to  consist  of  silica  38,  alumine  58.^ 
neyW.of  Cairo.  Homemann,  the  German  and  oxide  of  iron  0.75. 
traveller,  informs  us,  that  the  greatest  Fichte,  John  Gottlieb,  was  bom  at 
len^  of  tlie  cultivated  part  of  this  coun-  Rammennu,  near  Bischoffewerda,  in  Up- 
try  IS  about  300  English  miles,  from  N.  to  per  Lusalia,'  in  1763,  and  owed  his  early 
6.,  and  the  greatest  width,  200  miles,  fivm  lusiruction  to  the  assistance  of  a  Mr.  von 
^.  to  W. ;  but  the  mountainous  region  of  Miltitz.  At  a  later  period,  he  received  a 
Hatutsch  to  the  E.,  and  other  deserts  to  classical  educjition  at  die  &mous  Sdail- 
the  S.  and  W.,  are  reckoned  within  this  pforte,  one  of  the  Saxon  royal  schools.  He 
teiritory.  The  borderers  on  the  N.  are  then  studied  at  Jeno,  Leipdc  and  Witten- 
Arabs,  nominally  dependent  on  Tripoli,  berg,  passed  several  years  in  S\vilzerland 
Fezzan  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Harutsch  and  in  Prussia  Proper,  and  in  Koni^berg 
and  line  of  deserts,  S.  and  S.  E.  by  the  enjoyed  the  society  of  tiie  gn-at  Kant, 
country  of  the  Tibboos,  S.  W.  by  that  of  His  feravch  timer  Silik  oiler  OfftiAarung 
the  nomadic  Tuaricks;  W.  are  Arabs.  (Essay  towards  a  Criticism  of  ml  Revela- 
Tne  kingdom  contains  101  tovnis  and  tion),  Konigsberg,  IJ^^,  attracted  general 
viUages,of  which  Mouizouk  is  the  capital.  .  attention,  and  procured  him  the  professor- 
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ship  of  pliilosophy  in  Jena,  in  1793.  In  of  life  sometimes  made  him  not  very  in- 
1800,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  dulgent  towards  othere  ;  oiid  some  of  hia 
professors  of  that  university  during  its  doctrines,  which  every  one  would  tic- 
most  brilliant  period.  Here  he  publiSied,  knowledge  to  be  good  in  the  main,  he 
under  the  name  of  Wissenjichaftalehre  {The-  carried  too  far;  as,  for  instance,  hisvieira 
oiy  of  Science),  a  philosophical  system,  on  national  education:  he  wishes  every 
which  he  founded  at  fii'st  on  llie  system  child  to  be  taken  from  its  motlier  Imme- 
of  Kane,  from  whom,  however,  he  gradu-  diately  after  its  birth,  and  educated  at 
ally  deviated.  On  account  of  an  article  tlie  pubhc  expense.  When  Germany  was 
Vebtr  den  Grand  miserea  Glmibena  an  a'/w  ble«ling  under  the  wounds  of  war,  he, 
GflaKcAe  fVeltregiavng  (On  the  Reasons  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  consider- 
of  our  Belief  in  the  divine  Government  ed  Napoleon  as  the  source  of  the  whole 
of  the  Universe),  which  appeared  in  his  distress  of  his  couniry.  Cireumstances,  in 
periodical  Pkilosiyikisches  Journal  (vol.  R  iact,  hardly  allowed  a  German  to  take  a  dif- 
No.  1),  he  fiiU  under  the  suspicion  of  ferent  view  of  the  eidjject,  and  his  ardor 
sceptical  views.    This  gave  rise  to  an  in-  against  the  French  was  in   proportion  to 

auiry,  and  Fichte  resigned  his  professor-  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1808,  he 
lip.  He  accordingly  received  his  dis-  delivered  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  JVo/ion 
mission,  and  went  to  Prussia,  where  he  (Addresses  to  the  German  Nation),  pub- 
lived  for  some  time  in  private  at  Berlin,  iished  at  Berlin  in  1808,  with  genuine 
In  1805,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  courage;  and  of  which  we  may  mention 
philosophy  at  Erlangen,  with  permission  that,  though  they  were  directed  against 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Berlin.  During  the  French,  the  Prussian  government 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  France,  he,  prohibited  their  republication  in  1819. 
went  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  delivered  Fichte's  wife  was  a  Swiss.  At  llie  time 
lectures  for  a  short  time,  returned  to  Ber-  of  the  battles  near  Berlin,  in  1813,  when 
lin  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and,  in  1809,  the  city  was  full  of  Prusdan  and  French 
on  tlie  establishment  of  the  university  in  wounded  soldiers,  females  of  all  clSssee 
that  city,  vras  appointed  professor  of  phi-  served  in  the  hospitals,  the  male  inhabitants 
losophy,  Fichte's  philosophy,  though  being  all  engaged  in  the  war.  Fichte's  wife, 
there  are  two  distinct  periods  to  be  distin-  who  was  among  the  laihes  thus  employed, 
guisheii  in  it,  is  a  consiaent  idealism,  rep-  was  attacked  by  ilie  jail  fever,  then  raguig 
resenting  all  that  the  individual  perceives  in  the  city.  She  recovered,  but  her  hus- 
without  himself  or,  rather,  all  that  is  distin-  band,  who  had  paid  unwearied  attention 
guished  from  the  individual,  the  ego,  as  a  to  her,  was,  in  his  turn,  attacked  by  the 
creation  of  ^is  /  or  (go.  It  would  bo  disease,  and  died,  in  consequence,  in  Jan- 
impossible  to  give  our  readers,  in  so  short  nary,  1814.  Ho  left  a  son,  who  has  also 
a  space  as  this  work  will  allow,  an  intel-  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
ligible  view  of  his  bold  system.  Wemust  FicHTEtBERo.  There  are  two  monn- 
refer  the  student  to  his  Ueier  den  Begnff  tains  of  this  name :  I.  The  Fichtelberg 
rfer  Wisstoichaflslehrt  {Jena,  1794);  We  intheprincipalityof Bayreulh,fromwhich 
HissensckaftMire  in  ihrem  allgemeinen  several  ridges  of  mountains  extend  in  all 
fmrisse  (Berlin,  1810);  andthe^nwetsung'  directions.  This  is  covered  with  pines 
zura  seltgen  Lebtn  (BerUn,  1806).  His  {^Ficbten,  hence  its  name),  and  is  33  miles 
practical  philosophy  is  of  the  purest  cliar-  in  length  and  19  in  breadth.  The  princi- 
ecter-  His  idealism  led  him  to  represent  pal  ofUie  two  ridges,of  which  tliis  moun- 
ihe  lifeofthe  mindastheonlyi'eaIlife,and  tain  consists,  is  of  granite ;  but  the  lateral 
every  thing  else  as  a  mere  delu^on,  and  to  branches,  in  particular  towards  the  Reg' 
believe  in  an  almost  absolute  omnipotence  nitz,  are  of  lime-stone.  It  is  rich  ia  iron, 
of  lie  will.  To  excite  his  pupils  to  the  vitriol,  alver,  lead,  copper,  marble.  The 
highest  vutue  andself-denial,washi3con-  principal  peaks  ai*e  the  Schnecbei^,  a>82 
Btant  aim  as  a  teacher,  and  his  influence  feet  high ;  the  Ocb9eiiko|if,  3^1 ;  ^e 
was  great,  not  merely  through  his  power  Fichtelliere,  3521.  The  Saal,  Eger,  Naab 
of  espresaon,  and  the  originality  of  his  and  the  Bfcine,  have  their  sources  in  tiiis 
ideas,  but  through  the  conviction  with  mountain.  The  Naab  empties  its  waters 
which  he  inspired  his  hearers  of  his  full  into  the  Danube,  the  Maine  into  the 
behef  in,  and  entire  devotion  to,  his  prm-  Rhine,  the  Saal  and  the  Eger  into  the 
ciples.  His  heart  was  open  to  every  no-  Elbe ;  so  that  the  waters  of  ihiu  moiuitain 
ble  and  good  feeling.  Unshaken  integrity,  flow  into  three  different  seas.  2.  The 
constant  friendship,  devoted  love  of  wliat  Little  Fichtelberg,  near  Wiesenthal,  tho 
he  conceived  to  be  true  and  good,  vrere  his  highest  mounliun  in  the  Saxon  Erzge 
characteristic  traifs.    His  own  excellence  birgc,  is  3731  feet  in  height. 
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FiciNO,  Mursilio ;  a  celebrated  physician  Fideicommisscm,  i 

at  Florence,  who  diacinguiahed  hiinseif  in     direction  of  a  testatL., ^ 

Italy  by  his  study  of  tlie  Platonic  philoso-  give   a  particular  thing   {singulare  fidti- 

phy.    His  father  was  the  physician  of  commissum),  or  apart  orallof  the  iniierit- 


Cosmo  de' Medici,  who  held  him  in  high  ance  (umverBcie  jQaicormiassmn),  immedi- 
estunadon.  Ficino  was  bom  at  Florence  ately,orafteraceilalntinie,orontheoccur' 
ill  1433.  His  etirly  display  of  talent  rence  of  certain  circumstances,  to  aoother. 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cosmo,  who  caused  The  heir,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  cede 
him  to  be  instracted  in  the  ancient  lau-  the  inheritance  to  another,  was  called 
guageE,  and  afterwards  induced  him  to  Jidudaaiug,  the  receiver fidekemmissarius. 
translate  the  writings  of  Plato  and  of  the  Under  Vespasian,  it  was  deci'eed,  that  the 
New  Piatonista  into  Latin  j  he  aftersvards  Jidadarms  should  be  allowed  to  retain  a 
employed  him  to  aid  in  establishing  a  Pla-  quarter  of  the  inheritance  at  the  time 
tonic  academy  (about  1440).  Ficino  en-  when  he  gave  the  rest  to  thefidekommig 
gaged  in  this  plan  tlie  more  readily,  be-  sarius  jsenatmeons^dtam  Pegasumwn  , 
cause  he  viewed  the  Platonic  philosophy  guarta  iVebeUianica].  The  modem^^rfei. 
aa  a  sort  of  prehminary  to,  and  ccnfirma-  eommissa  are  very  different.  They  are 
tion  o^  the  Christian  faith.  In  liis  ac-  eBtablishmenta,  by  which  an  amount  of 
cotinta  of  this  philosophy,  he  did  not  al-  property  is  made  unalienable,  and  the  or- 
ways  make  an  accurate  distinction  be-  der  of  inheritance  prescribed.  In  most 
tween  Plato  and  the  New  Platonists,  as  countries  of  Europe,  such  fdekommissa 
wipeara'  from  his  Theolc^  PlaUmixa ;  cannot  be  established  except  with  the  per- 
rk  Immmialitale  Jhdmomm  ac  alema  Pe-  mission  of  govemment;  and  in  these  coun- 
lieUale  (Platonic  Theology;  on  the  Im-  _  tries,  the  governments  can  also  declare  a 
mortal!^  of  the  Soul  and  eternal  Happi-  '^fideiarmmissum  dissolved,  so  that  the  es- 
ness),  in  which  he  particularly  defends  die  tate  siiall  follow  the  common  rules  of  in- 
immortality  of  the  soul  aganst  the  Aris-  heritance.  From  such  family  Jidtxcoia- 
totellans  of  bis  age.  Mystic  and  fanciful  mhsa  {jiddcommisaa  successica)  the  quarta 
views  are  interwoven  with  this  defence ;  TrAeUvtaiio,  of  coui-se,  is  not  deducted, 
astrological  doctrines,  for  example,  which  Field  Mouse.  [See  Mouse.) 
he  afterwards  rejected.  He  died  1499,  Fieldinb,  Henry,  a  writer  eminently 
after  having  laboi^d  zealously  fc^  the  dtf-  distinguished  for  humor  and  knowledge 
fusion  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  bav-  of  the  world,  was  bom  at  Sharpham  park, 
log  formed  many  excellent  scholars  by  in  Somersetshire,  April  23,1707.  Hewas 
his  writings  and  discourses.  His  Latin  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to 
worits  were  first  published  complete  at  JLeyden ;  but  the  straitened  circumstances 
Basle,  1561, 2  vols,  fol.  of  his  father  shortened  bis  academicul 
Fiction,  in  law,  is  an  assumption  made  studies,  and  the  same  cause,  added  to  a 
forlhepurpoaesof  justice,  though  tlie same  dissipated  disposition,  turned  his  attention 
fact  could  not  be  |)roved,  and  maybe  to  the  stage.  Hisfirst  dramatic  piece  was 
literally  untrue.  There  are  many  fictions  entitled  Love  in  several  Masks,  which 
in  the  civil  law,  and  a  fiction  in  law  is  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  as  did 
said  by  the  civilians  to  be  the  assumption  hkewise  his  second,  called  The  Temple 
ofanuntmtfi  for  a  truth,  in  a  thing  poa-  Beau,  He  did  not,  however,  generally 
eibio  to  have  been  done,  but  which  was  succeed  as  a  dramatist;,  for,  altfjough  no 
not  done.  The  declaring  that  a  note  or  man  possessed  a  eti^nger  feeling  oJ'  tiie 
bond,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  was  ridiculous,  or  executed  detached  scenes 
made  in  the  county  where  a  suit  is  com-  with  greater  humor,  he  took  too  little  time 
meuced  upon  it,  is  an  instance  of  a  very  to  construct  his  dramas,  with  a  view  to 
common  fiction,  adopted  on  the  ground  plot  and  effective  developement.  Many 
tbst  suits  can  be  brought  in  the  county  of  his  plays  are  little  more  than  free  trans- 
only  on  causes  of  action  existing  within  its  lations  from  the  French,  as,  lor  example, 
limits ;  and  so  the  practice  has  been  inlro-  The  Miser,  In  some  of  these  pieces,  ha 
duced  of  declaring  tliat  the  contract  on  touched  upon  pohtics,  and  was  one  of  the 
which  an  action  is  lm>ught,was  made  in  the  writers  who  gave  sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pre- 
county,  though  the  factseemslo  be  entirely  text  for  his  act  to  limit  the  number  of  the- 
immaterial;  for  tran»tory  actions  follow  atres,and  submit  dramatic  pertoraiauccs 
the  pfirson,  and  it  is  only  of  such  that  the  to  the  license  of  the  lord-cbainberlain 
nction  is  admitted.  But  other  fictions  are  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  marrieil 
more  material.  It  is  a  rale,  that  a  fiction  Miss  Craddock,  a  lady  of  some  fortune, 
oflaw  shall  work  no  wrong;  and  the  fie-  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  death  of  his 
-■ 11 le  witiiin this  rule,  mother,  became  possessed  of  a  smalles- 
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tate  in  Dorsetshire.  He  immediately  cam-  conduct,  under  the  vague  qua)ificatlon  nf 
nienced  country  gentleman,  on  a  scale  "  goodness  of  heart."  Perhaps,liOM'ever,iio 
whicli,  in  tliree  years,  reduced  him  to  novel  exceeds  Tom  Jones  in  ihe  cxhihi- 
greater  indigence  Uian  ever,  with  a  young  tion  of  character  snd  mannera,  in  the 
family  to  support  He  then,  for  the  first  developement  of  the  story,  and  the  laaii- 
time,  dedicated  Limaelf  to  the  bar  as  a  a^ment  of  the  cataslrofjhe.  Amelia, 
profession,  and,  for  immediate  subsistence,  with  less  variety  and  invention,  is,  in  re- 
employed his  pen  on  various  niiscellane-  gard  to  portraiture  and  knowledge  of 
ous  subjects;  and  The  Champion,  a  pe-  Ufe,  almost  equally  felicitous;  while,  aa 
riodicat  paper.  An  Essay  on  Converse-  to  pure  racinesa  of  humor,  Joseph  An- 
tion,  An  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  and  drews  is  often  deemed  before  both.  Even 
Characters  of  Men,  A  Joumey  from  this  Jonathan  Wild,  coarse  as  are  the  pezBOns 
World  to  the  next,  and  The  History  of  and  doings  described,  is  irresistible  in  the 
Jonathan  Wild,  were  among  the  early  way  of  humorous  caricature, 
fruits  of  his  literary  industry.  In  1742  FiBu,Dine,  Saralt;  third  sister  of  Henry 
Bpp^u«d  his  first  novel,  Joseph  An-  Fielding.  She  was  bom  in  1714,  lived 
drews,  in  which  the  Cervantic  style  of  unmarried,  and  died  at  Batfa,  where  she 
humor  is  admirably  imitated.  It  imme-  long  resided,  in  April,  1768.  She  was  the 
djately  received  the  attention  to  which  it  audior  of  the  novel  of  David  Simple  ;  a 
was  entitled ;  but  success  as  a  novel-writer  less  popular  production  of  a  kindred  class, 
was  not  very  likely  to  advance  his  prac-  called  The  Cry,  a  dramatic  Fable ;  Xeno- 
tice  at  the  bar;  nor  was  the  emolument  phon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  translated 
attached  to  it  sufficient  for  a  manner  of  Ironi  theGreek(forwhichshe  wasfavored 
life  never  sufficiently  regulated  by  the  with  some  valuable  notes  by  Mr.  Harris  of 
rules  of  prudence.  Soon  after  the  ap-  Salisbury) ;  The  Countess  of  Delwyn  j 
pearance  of  Joseph  Andrews,  he  was  llu--  The  History  of  Ophelia ;  The  Lives  of 
therimpededin  hisprofession  by  repeated  Cleopatra  and  Oclavia;  and  one  or  two 
attacks  of  the  gout,  added  to  which,  his  more  of  a  minor  class, 
domestic  afiliction  was  greatly  increased  Field  Pieces  ;  smalt  cannons,  from  3 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  1745,  he  to  12  pounders,  carried  with  an  ar- 
publishod  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  The  my.  Fiddif/^;  a  staff  carried  by  the  gun- 
True  Patriot,  which  was  followed  by  The  neis,  about  tTie  length  of  a  halbert,  with 
Jacobite  JouinaL  These  labors  on  the  a  spearatoneend,havingoneachsLdeeara 
side  of  the  government  were  rewarded  screwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  matchlock, 
with  the  then  not  altogether  reputable  of-  into  which  tlie  bombardiers  screw  lighted 
ficeof  a  Middlesex  justice.  Tothecredit  matcheswhen  theyare  upon  command; 
of  Fielding,  however,  he  did  much  to  ren-  and  then  the  field  staffi  are  said  to  be  armed. 
der  it  more  respectable,  by  attention  to  Field  Works,  in  fortification,  are  those 
tiie  prevention  of  crimes,  and  to  Ihe  reg-  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  besieging  a  for- 
ulation  of  the  pobce.  He  published  more  tress,  or  by  the  besieged  to  defend  the  place ; 
thanonetract  upon  the  subject;  and  the  asthefortilicationsofcamps,h)ghways,&c. 

S-incipal  of  them,  bis  Enquiiy  into  the  Fieri  facias,  in  law,  is  a  judicial  writ 

ause  of  the  late   Increase   ol^Robbers,  of  execution  issued  on   a  judgment,  by 

&c.,  made  a  great  impression  at  die  pe-  which  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  levy  the 

nod.  It  was  in  the  intervals  of  tiiose  serious  amount  of  the  judgment  on   the   goods 

occupations  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  and  chattels  of  one  party,  for  tiic  benefit 

Tom  Jones,  which  was  foUowed,in  1751,  of  another.    (See  Execviwn.) 

by  Amelia.   Atlength,howe¥er,hisconsti-  Fiery  Cross.    (See  Oaniora.) 

lution  began   to  yield  to  the  repeated  at-  FiEsco,GiovanniLuipde'Fieschi,  count 

tacks  upon  it,  and  he  was  recommended  of  Lavagna,  a  distingiiished  victim  of  un- 

by  the  feculty  to  take  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  successful  ambition  in  the  16th  century. 

He   followed  their  advice  ;    and  the  last  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  noblest  bouses 

gleams  of  his  wit  and  humor  are  to  be  in  Genoa.    He  became  master  of  a  large 

found   in  his  Journal  on  that   ocnasion.  patrimony  at  the   age  of  18,  and,  being 

He  reached  Lisbon  in  August,  1754,  and  surrounded  with  dependentsand  flatterers, 

about  two    months  after  expired.    The  and  really  possessing  considerable  talents 

chief  merits  of  Fielding,  as  a  novelist,  are  and  eloquence,  he  was  readily  induced  to 

wit,  humor,  correct  delineation  of  charac-  lum  at  that  power  and  distinction  in  the 

at,  end  knowledge  of  tlie  human  heart,  state   which  was  then  possessed  by  the 


gross  deviations  from  proprietyand  good    ism  and  great'  quaUties  had  justiy  raised 
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him  to  the  distiQCtion  of  first  citizen,  be-  ry  to  which  he  belonged) ;  ODe  of  the  moet 
ing  too  Intent  upon  the  elevation  of  his  celebrated  restorers  of  painting  in  Iiaiy. 
nephew  Gianneuno,  a  youth  of  a  brutal  Hia  family  name  was  Sonii  Tosini.  He 
and  insolent  character,  a  great  degree  of  wasbom,  1387,atMugello,  a  district  of  the 
discontent  was  engendered  among  the  Florentine  territory.  In  1407,  lie  entered 
Dobles  of  Genoa,  who,  forming  a  party  the  Dominican  order,  under  the  name  of 
against  Doria,  wiliiiigly  accepted  a  leader  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole.  He  was  also 
of  ihe  wealth  and  talenta  of  Fiesco,  The  called  cmgdico  and  U  bealo  (the  blessed ), 
court  of  France,  anxious  to  detach  Genoa  on  account  of  his  pious  life  and  his  sacred 
ihim  the  interest  of  the  emperor,  was  pict«res,inwhich  grace  andangelicbcau- 
easi^  induced  to  ftvor  this  enterprise,  to  ly  are  the  leading  characteristicB.  The 
which  the  concurrence  of  pope  Paul  III,  Dominican  order  encouraged,  among  its 
who  fiiniished  some  gaDeys,  was  also  af-  members,  the  acquisition  and  praciice  of 
forded.  Although  Andrew  Doria  receiv-  the  profane  aciencesand arts,  and  Giovanni 
ed  some  intimation  of  the  design  in  agita-  devoted  himself  entirely  to  religious  paint- 
fion,  Fiesco  conductedbimselfwitb  so  much  ings.  He  not  only  ornamented  sacred 
circumspection  and  apparent  tranquillity,  books,  but  also  executed  lai^  fresco  paint- 
that  he  could  not  he  incluced  to  believe  ings  for  his  monastery.  His  industry  was 
aught  to  his  prejudice.  After  several  meet-  immense,  and  all  the  profits  were  expend- 
ings,  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was  fixed,  ed  in  acts  of  benevolence.  His  wierita 
and  tlie  destruction  of  the  Doria  family  were  soon  known  and  acknowledged, 
formedanesaenfialpaitof  it.  On  the  even-  Coano  de' Medici,  who  personally  knew 
ingof  Jan.  1,1547,  FieBco,who  had  prepar-  and  loved  the  pious  artist,  employed  him 
edagalley  uuderpretenceofacruiseagainst  in  painting  the  monaEteiy  of  St.  Mark, 
the  corsairs,  vraited  upon  Andrew  Doria,  and  the  church  of  St.  Annunziaia. 
to  request  permission  to  depart  from  Ihe  In  tlie  monastery  of  St.  Mark,  he 
hari)or  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  took  his  adorned  all  the  cells  with  large  fresco 
leave  with  strong  demonstrations  of  re-  paintings;  andafine  Annunciation, among 
spect  and  affection.  The  same  evening,  other  pEuntinga,  is  still  discernible  upon 
however,  he  assembled  a  large  body  of  the  walls.  These  pictures  gained  him  so 
his  partisans  at  his  house,  on  the  pretence  mucli  celebrity,  that  Nicholas  V  invited 
of  an  entertmnmeni,  to  whom  be  made  a  him  to  Rome,  to  ornament  his  private 
warm  and  eloquent  address ;  and,  dieir  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  the  cha|>el  of 
concurrence  being  unanimous,  he  hasten-  St.  Laurence,  with  the  most  impor- 
ed  to  the  apaitment  of  his  wife,  and  ac-  tant  scenes  from  the  life  of  this  saiut. 
quainted  her  with  his  intention.  She  Sketches  of  these  pictures  appeared  at 
eameelly,  and  in  vain,  entreated  him  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1810,  La  Fidura  ddta 
abandon  his  desperate  undertaking.  He  Capdkt  di  NiaiUi  V,  &c  [Paintings  in 
took  leave  of  her,  saying,  "Madam,  you  the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V,&c.),  by  Francis 
sh^  never  see  me  again,  or  you  shall  see  Gian^acomo  Romano.  Vasari  relates  the 
every  thing  in  GJenoa  beneath  you."  most  striking  anecdotes  of  the  piety,  hu- 
Whne  the  city  was  buried  in  sleep,  he  sal-  mility,  innocence  and  purity  of  this  mas- 
liedforth,precededby500armedmen,and,  ter, which  also  ahowthat  he  considered 
deepatohing  parties  to  different  quarters,  the  exercise  of  hia  art  as  a  most  solemn 
himself  proceeded  to  secure  the  dock,  in  and  sacred  employment.  So  scrupulcms 
which  the  galleys  lay.  He  went  on  was  he  in  the  observance  of  the  ndes 
board  one  of  these,  from  which  he  was  of  his  monastery,  that  the  pope,  pcrceiv- 
proceeding  across  a  plank  to  the  captain  ing  how  much  his  pious  fasts  and  unceas- 
galley,  when  the  board  gave  way,  and,  ing  labor  afiected  his  health,  gave  him 
uilhng  into  the  water,  encumbered  with  permission  to  eat  animal  food.  He  re- 
his  armor,  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Thus  plied,  with  great  simplicity,  "My  priorhaa 
terminated  the  life  of  this  young  and  able  not  granted  me  permission  to  do  it."  Such 
votary  of  ambition,  at  tlie  early  age  of  US,  was  his  submission,  that  he  would  undcr- 
His  confederates  failed  in  their  attempt  take  no  work  for  other  mouasieries,  or  for 
on  Andrew  Doria,  but  Giannetino  fell  be-  private  persons,  without  the  consent  of  hia 
neath  their  swords.  The  loss  of  their  superiore,  to  whom  he  always  delivered 
teader,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  con-  the  proceeds.  On  being  reproached  for 
spiracy;  his  brother  Jerome  was  deserted,  this  conduct,  he  replied,  "True  richea 
and  the  whole  family  paid  the  penalty  of  consist  in  wanting  little."  He  declined, 
the  ambition  of  tlieir  head,  by  ruin  and  with  humihty,  the  di^iiw  of  archbishop 
Jiroscription.  of  Florence,  offered  him  oytlie  jiojie.anil 
I'lEsoLE  (so  called  from  the  nionaste-     which  was  bestowed,  at  IJis  iv<iuesi,  on 
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brother  Antonino,  who,  he  said,  was  more  tied  Dt  la  Guerre  iPEspagne  et  dea  Conse- 
worthy  of  it.  He  was  conteuted  with  his  quencts  iPwte  Intenxntion  armie  (April, 
litUe  cell,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  1823;  4th  edition,  Paris,  1824),  in  which 
constantly  to  religious  meditation  and  the  he  declared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to 
painting  of  subjects  from  sacred  history,  an  armed  interference  in  the  Sjianish  af- 
He  died  in  1454,  aged  68,  at  Rome,  where  fairs.  All  parties  in  France  agree  that 
he  had  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Fi^v^e  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  pro- 
Sacrament  in  [he  Vatican,  and  was  buried  found  French  publicists,  and  belongs,  ex 
in  the  church.  Delia  Minerva.  He  liaa  clusively,  to  no  party. 
been  beatified  by  the  church.  His  only  Fife;  a  wind  instrument  of  the  mania] 
undisputed  scholar,  whose  works  still  re-  kind,  counting  of  a  short,  narrow  tube, 
main,  is  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  whose  numer-  with  holes  disposed  along  the  side,  for  the 
ous  and  well-preserved  paintings  are  Ibund  regulation  of  its  tones. 
in  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa.  Fifth,  in  music ;  a  distance  comprising 
Fievee,  J.;  an  acute  and  ingenious  four  diatonic  intervals,  that  is,  three  tones 
French  author,  especially  on  pclllical  sub-  and  a  half.  Fifth  sharp  is  an  interval  con- 
jects.  He  was  bom  at  Paris,  1770,  and  sistingof  eight  semitones. 
was,  ac  first,  a  printer.  At  the  breaking  Fio-Tree  (jScim  cariea)  is  a  native  of 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  adopted  ihe  new  Asia,  Atrica  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
principles  of  fiitedom,  and  engaged  in  has  been  cultivated,  from  remote  antiqui- 
writing  for  the  journals.  He  thus  became  ly,  in  tlie  countries  sutrounding  the  Bledi- 
ttcquainted  with  Millin  and  Condorcet,  terranean,  where  it  fbnus  a  principal  arti- 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  in  1791  cle  of  food  in  many  places.  The  stem  ia 
and  1793,  in  editing  the  CAromqueffe  Pan's  from  15  to  85  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
jParis  Chronicle).  The  reign  of  temw  sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  ^ving  out 
produced  a  change  in  his  principles,  and  a  great  number  of  long,  twisted,  pliant 
after  the  9tli  Tbermidor,  he  became  one  of  branches,  which  are  grayish  and  rough 
the  moat  violent  opponents  of  the  con-  when  young;  the  leaves  are  deciduous, 
vention,  in  the  sections  and  public  jour-  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  having  three  to' 
nals.  On  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  wqs  sen-  five  rotmded  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  very 
tenced,  with  all  the  other  editors  of  the  small,  unisexual,  contained  in  great  num- 
(so  called)  royalist  journals,  to  deportation  bers  in  a  common  receptacle,  which  is 
to  Cayenne.  He  escaped  the  consequen-  fleshy  and  connivent  at  the  summit, 
ces  of  the  sentence  by  flight,  and  con-  where  it  is  ahnost  closed  by  a  series  of 
cealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  coun-  little  teeth ;  the  male  flowers  occupy  the 
dy,  where  he  wrote  twu  romances — La  superior  part  of  this  receptacle,  and  tliefe- 
Dot  de  SiaftU  and  Friiliric — which  had  a  male,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  die 
temporary  success.  He  maintmned  a  se-  bottom,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cret  correspondence  with  the  Botuiions,  cavity ;  each  ovary  becomes  a  seed,  sur- 
and  exerted  himself  in  their  service.  He  rounded  with  a  pulp,  which,  togetiier  witil 
was  detected  and  punished  by  a  year's  tiie  receptacle,  forms  the  ftuiL  The  frui. 
imprisonment  in  (he  Temple.  On  the  es-  is  solitaiy,  generally  of  a  purplish  color, 
tabUshmetit  of  the  consular  government,  hasaso!t,8Weet,fiagrantpu]p,andismuch 
he  became  connected  with  it.  In  1802,  esteemed,  bemg  constantly  brought  upon 
after  a  journey  to  England,  he  published  the  table,  during  five  months  of  the  year, 
LeUrea  sur  PAn^eterre  (Letters  on  Eng-  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  process  of 
land),  which  excited  much  attention.  In  increafdng  and  ripening  the  fruit  is  an  art 
1805,  he  stood  so  high  in  the  fevor  of  Na-  which  requires  much  attention.  This,  as 
poleon,  that  he  became  proprietor  of  the  it  ia  practised  in  the  Levant,  is  called  ctgni- 
Journid  de  CEmptre,  or  Jotirmd  des  Dibata,  Scakan,  and  is  a  very  interesting  process, 
and  imperial  iteusor.  In  1810,  he  was  sent  It  is  thus  described  by  Toumeforl,  and 
on  a  secret  embassy  to  Hamburfr,  and,  on  other  travellere  in  the  East  The  opera- 
his  return,  received  the  office  of  prefect,  tion  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  fbl- 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  slide  into  the  prin-  lowing  facts,  viz.  that  the  cultivated  fig 
ciples  of  the  restoration.  He  jiublished  a  bears,  for  the  most  part,  female  flowers 
liistoiy  of  the  remarkable  session  of  the  only,  while  the  male  flowers  are  abun- 
ehtunbers  in  181.5,  and  his  Correspondance  dant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
politique  d  adminiHrativt,  an  interesting  tliat  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  in- 
work,  dedicated  to  count  Blacas.  As  an  side  of  the  receptacle,  which  constitutes 
author,  he  has  recently  adopted  tlie  prin-  the  fruit.  It  is  hence  found  necessary  to 
I'iples  of  tlie  lefl  centre  in  the  chamber  of  surround  the  plantations  and  gardens,  con- 
deputies,  as  appears  from  his  worii,  enii-  taiuiiig  the  figs,  with  branches  and  limbs. 
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bearing  male  flowera  from  the  wild  fig-  raethods.     When  used,  a  mixture  of  wax 

tree  ;'  thus  prepariiig  the  way  for  the  fer-  and  lurpenline  is  eiijpiOTed  to  prevent  tlie 

tilizing  tlie  female  flowers  in  the  garden,  flowing  of  the  sap.      This  tree  does  not 

And  from  these  wild  flowers,  the  fertiliz-  bearlranaplautation  well,  and,  consequent- 

ing  pollen  is  home  1o  the  other  figs  ujKin  ly,thiaianotofteii!rtlempted.  Almoateve- 

the  wings  and  legs  of  Email  insects,  which  ry  variety  benrs  fmit  twice  in  the  aeaeiMi. 

are  found  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  The  species  of  jfcuj  arc  shnibe  or  trees, 

fig.    It  requires,  therefore,  a  very  particu-  with  alternate  leaves  and   branches,  and 

lar  observation  and  careful  study  of  the  having  a  milky  and   more  or  less  acrid 

wild  fruit  to  know  the  precise  time  when  juice,  inhabiting  the  intertropical  regions 

the  insects  will  be  ready  to  take  wing,  or  of  theglobe,afewspeciese![cepted,  which 

they  might  be  lost.    When  itisfoundthey  are  found  in  warm  climates,  though  vriih- 

are  just  ready  to  leave  the  fig,  the  boughs  out  the  tropics.     More  than  100  species 

are   placed   as  above  described,  and   an  are  known,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 

abundant  crop  is  the  lesuh.    The  fig-tree,  are  the  following;   F.  sycomorus,  a  large 

in  its  wild  state,  is  a  low,  distorted  shrub,  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  in  Egypt 

bearing  fruit  destitute  of  any  agreeable  fla-  and  the  Levant.    The  wood  is  said  to  be 

vor.   Dried  figs  are  easier  of  digestion  and  incorruptible,   which  would  seem   to  be 

more  nourishjng  than  the  fresh  fruit,  and  proved,  as  the  cases  containing  the  Egyp- 

form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  tian  mummies  are  made  of  this  tree.     F. 

The  best  come  from  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain  bulka  (Indian  fig  or  banyan  tree)  has  been 

and  Provence ;   those  of  the  Archipelago  celebrated  from  antiquity,  from  its  letting 

are  inferior  in  quality.     Dried  figs,  with  its  branches  drop  and  take  root  in  the 

barley  bread,  are  now  the  ordinary  food  earth,  wliich,  in  tlieirtum,  become  trunks, 

of  the   lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  and  give  out  otiier  branches,  a  single  tree 

Archipelago.      The   ancients  procured  a  thus  formhig  a  little  forest.      F.  dastka, 

ewrt  of  wine  from  figs  by  a  method  which  the  juice  of  which  yields  eamdcfenic,  or 

is  still  in  use  in  the  Arcliipelago.    Several  gum  elastic,  has  not  been  long  knonn, 

hundred  varieties  are   cultivated  is  Eu-  and  is  a  native  of  the  mounlaios  of  Ne- 

rope,  some  of  which  are  very  excellent,  paul, -This  latter  tree  would  probably  auc- 

In  the  V.  States,  the  fig  is  sparingly  culti-  ceed  in  the  U.  States,  and  make  a  valua 

vated  in  the  enrirona  of  Philade^hia,  but  ble  acquiation. 

does  not  succeed  so  well  as  liirther  south.  Figcral  or  Figurate  Numbers  ;  an 
There  are  five  principal  methods  of  ro-  arithmetjcal  amusement,  much  in  vogue 
producingthisvgluabletree:-—l.  By  seeds,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.   Jac, 
which  is  but  little  employed,  on  accoimt  Bemouilii,  and  particularly  Wallisi  in  his 
of  the  length  of  tune  requisite  for  bear-  Jiritk.  mfimS^  and  L'Huilier,  in  his  Alge- 
ing,  and  the  fruit  is  not  always  of  as  good  bra,  have   made  it  a  subject  of  investi- 
quality;  but  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  gation.    These   numbers  are  formed   by 
ne*  varJefies  can  be  produced.    The  figs  the  terms  of  arithmetical  series,   of  all 
should  be  first  washed  in  water,  and  those  sorts,  in  which  tlie  first  member  is  always 
seeds  rejected  which  float  upon  the  sur-  unity.    For  example  : 
face.    3.  The  easiest  mode  is  by  suckers,  I.— 1,    2,      3,      4,      5,      6,  &c. 
whicbmaybeaeparatedfrom  the  roots  of  II.— 1,    3,      6,    10,     15,    21,  &c. 
the  old  trees,   ainthemondi  of31arch  or  IJL— 1,    4,      9,     16,    25,    38,  &c. 
April,-brBilcheB  are  jmsaeii  through  pots  IV.— 1,     5,    IS,    32,    35,     51,  Jfcc. 
containing   eaith,  which    is   occasionally  Those  in  the  ad  row  are  called  trian^lar 
watered  to  k^p  it  moist ;  roots  are  pro-  numbers,  because  their  units  may  be  ar- 
duced  vrith  facility,  and  the  branches  may  ranged  in  pure  equilateral  triangles ;  tlie 
be  separated  in  the  autumn.   4.  A  method  membere  of  (he  3d  row  are  called  square 
which  requires  less  trouble,  and  is  most  in  numbers ;    tliose  of  the  4tti,  pentagonal, 
use,  is  the  following :   in  March  or  April,  &c. ;  and  so  tliere  are  iJso  hexagonal,  hep- 
a  bough  about  two  feet  long  and  two  years  tagonal,  ami,  in  general,  jwij/emiol  ntiui- 
old  is  selected ;  the  largest  of  its  branches  beis.     If  the  terms  of  the  polygonal  so- 
ls reserved  for  the  future  stem,  and  the  riesare  again  added,  in  succession,  we  ol>- 
others  are  extended  in  the  earth,  and  give  tain  otlier  orders,  as  the  members  of  each 
out  roots ;   care  should  be  taken  to  cover  of  the  ro*vs  are  called  ;  thus, 
at  leasttwo  thinlsdf  thebough  with  earth,  a.— I,    S,      6,    10,    15,      31,  &c 
otherwise  the  terminal  shdot  is  not  devel-  6.— 1,    4,    10,    20,    35,      5(5,  &c. 
oped.    5.  Grafting  has  been  neglected,  on  c.—\,    .5,     14,    30,     55,      !'I,  &c. 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  fig  d.—l,     6,     18,     40,     7.5,     120.  &c,, 
may  be    reproduced   by   these   two   iust  are  pyramidal  numbers,  because,  by  plac 
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ing  over  one  another  the  polygonal  num-  explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  leg- 
!»ecs  in  the  order  in  wiiich  iheyareadded,  islation  in  generaL  He  executed  this  laak 
BO  that  the  smaller  come  over  the  next  withgreataeplh  of  thought  and  soundness 
larger  of  tbe  earn  e  sort,  regular  pyramida  ofjudgmenL  He  divided  the  work,  to  Sci- 
nre  formed.  Thus  the  members  of  the  en»xiMai£gtsto!TOnf(The  Science  of  Leg- 
row  a  form  triangular,  of  the  row  b,  islationj,  into  seveji  books,  ofwliich  the  first, 
quadrangular,  and  of  the  row  c,  pentag-  containuic  the  geuertJ  principles  of  le^e- 
onal  pyramids.  lation,  and  the  second,  treating  of  the  prin- 

FtGHRAHTEa  ;  those  dancew  of  a  ballet  ciples  of  Isgifilation  in  their  application  to 

wlio  do  not  dance  singly,  but  many  to-  political  econoi^,  appeared  (1780)  at  Na- 

getlier,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the  back  gi^oimd  ples,in  2  vola.    Tiiis  worfc  met  with  prodig- 

duriug  tfie  exhibition  of  individual  per-  lous  success,  not  only  iu  Italy,  but  till  over 

fonners.    They  correspond  to  the  chorus  Europe ;  and  the  author,  at  the  age  of  ^ 

in  the  opera.     In  the  drama,  [leople  are  was  ranked  among  tlie  most  distinguished 

e(i]led,y%-u4-(ini««,whofigurewithoutliaving  publicislB.     He  speaks  with  boldness  and 

to  Eay  any  thing.  mdependenee  of  abuses;  and,  although  he 

FiLAHotEBi,  Gaetano,  one  of  the  most  exposes  tliose  of  his  own  government,  the 
celebrated  political  writers  of  tlie  I8th  king  conferred  on  him  Ihe  coramandery 
century,  who  contributed  much  to  the  of  the  royal  oiyler  of  Coiistantine.  In 
progress  of  legislation,  woa  bom  at  Na-  1783,  he  published  the  two  next  volumes, 
plea,  Aug.  18,  1752.  He  was  a  son  of  on  cruiiiual  jurisprudence.  This  subject 
Cassar,  prince  of  Araniello,  and  Marianna  he  treated  in  its  whole  esEent,  and  ex- 
Moniallo,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Fra-  posed  abuses  or  defects  with  the  same 
gnito.  His  fitmily  was  of  Norman  origiu,  freedom  and  boldness.  His  exposure  of 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  k'me-  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  the 
dom.  Filangieri  was  the  third  son,  aiM,  abuses  in  the  chiurch,  excited  the  fears  of 
hiK  father  not  being  very  opulent,  he  was  tlie  high  nobility  and  clergy.  A  venal 
destined  to  the  uiihtary  service,  wliieh  he  writer,  one  Joseph  Grippa,  was  hired  t*- 
entered  in  hia  14th  year,  but  which  he  refute  Filangieii;  and  his  work  wasaL'm 
Eoonafter  left,  and  devotedhimself  to  study  condemned  by  an  eccleeiastical  decree  of 
with  such  ardor,  that,  notwithstandmg  the  Dec.  6, 17S4,  as  tending  to  foster  sedition 
niigleet  of  his  early  education,  at  the  age  and  atheism.  Filanperi  did  not  answer 
of  20,  he  was  well  acqutunted  with  the  the  obscure  Grijjpa,  and  his  only  reply  to 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ancient  and  the  feudalists  and  curiaiists  was  the  publi- 
modeni  history,  the  Taw  of  nature  and  cation  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  volumes  of 
nations,  and  had.  also  studied  nearly  all  the  his  wot^,  which  treat  of  education,  morals 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  He  had  and  public  insti'uction.  In  1783,  Filan- 
already  conceived  tite  plan  of  two  works,  gierimai'ried  Caroline  von  Frendel,daugh- 
one  on  public  and  private  education,  and  tcr  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  gov- 
the  other  on  the  morality  of  princes,  erness  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  king 
founded  upon  nature  and  tiie  constimtion  of  Naples,  and  soon  after  retired,  with  the 
of  society.  To  gratify  the  wishes  of  hia  cousentof  his  king,  to  a.  small  town  in  the 
iimiily,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  vicinity  o{  Naples,  to  write,  in  the  silence 
law.  His  learning  and  eloquence  soon  of  the  cpuntiy,  the  last  volume  of  hia 
made  him  distinguished.  In  a  worit  great  work,  wliich  relates  to  I'eli^on  as 
against  the  favorers  of  tiie  old  system,  he  connected  widi  the  state.  But  his  health 
successfully  defended  the  reforms  sug-  had  already  suftei'ed  much,  and  he  pro- 
gpsted  by  the  spirit  of  die  age  and  by  ceeded  but  slowly.  The  new  king,  Fei- 
rcaaou  itself;  which  Tanucci,  then  (1774)  diiiand  IV,  called  him  (1787)  to  his  su- 
pvime  minister  of  Naples,  was  carrying  preme  council  of  finance.  Hewas,there- 
into  execution.  Tanucci  immediately  be-  fore,  compelled  to  return  to  Naples,  and 
came  his  patron,  and  Filangieri  was  soon  devote  himself,  almost  exclusavely,  to 
appointed  to  stations  of  honor  at  the  court,  his  new  duties.  Me  SOOD  after  became 
which  did  not,  however,  divert  him  from  sick,  and  died  July  21,  1788,  aged  36 
his  favorite  studies.  He  eiigaged  in  the  He  had  previously  completed  tiie  8th  pai-t 
ptepsratioa  of  a  work  which  was  to  em-  of  his  work,  ou  the  reli^oiM  that  preceded 
brace  the  whole  science  of  legislation  i  ChriBtionity,  We  find  here  profounft  re- 
aml^  as  the  celebrated  Beccaiia,  at  Milan,  searches  and  spirited  descvipuons.  Of  tiie 
bad  already  published  liis  esay  on  dimes  last  l>ook,  we  have  only  the  divisions  of 
iind  punishnieiiia,  which  formed  a  new  the  chapters.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
epoch  in  criminal  legislation,  Filangieri  lated  into  many  living  languages.  From 
in  ended  to  examine  ml  the  relations,  and  the  papers  of  Filaiigleri,  it  appeared  Una 
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he  hod  Inteuded  to  prepare  a  JVuoua  Sfci-  condition   that   ie  should    !  ot    be   inatio 

tnza  delln  Seieaze,  reducing  all  human  known,  because  she  was  ashamed  to  do 

ficiencea  to  first  principles ;  and  a  Sloria  so  little  for  so  distinguished  a  man.    The 

dvilt  vrnwermde  perpctua,  in  which,  from  attenlion  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 

the  history  of  nations,  the  histoiy  of  man  was  afterwards  turned  towards  him,  and 

waB  to  have  been  explained,  with  all  the  one  of  bis  sons,  who,  however,  soon  died, 

progressofhismeutaldevelopement     His  waa  received  into  hia  service  as  page, 

sudden  death,  and  his  opiwsition  to  the  Filicaia  waa  then  appointed  1:^  him  eena- 

measures  of  the  infemoua  Acton  (q.  v.),  tor  and  governor  of  Volterra,  aiid  after- 

gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poison.     There  wards  of  Pisa.    In  the  dischai^e  of  these 

is  no  proof,  however,  that  this  conjecture  offices,  he  gained  the  love  of  the  people 

is  well  founded.  and   the  esteem  of  the   sovereign ;   and, 

Filbert  ;   the   fruit  of  the   European  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of   his 

hazel.     (See  Hazd.)  occupations,  he  always  found  time  to  de- 

FiLicAiA,  Vincenzo  da ;  an  Italimi  poet  vote  to  his  favorite  studies.  His  advanced 
of  the  17th  contury,_who  successfully  age,  and  the  loss  of  severalof  his  children, 
opposed  the  torrent  of  bad  taste,  which  turned  his  whole  thoughts  to  religious 
was  corrupting  the  poeby  of  hia  nalive  subjects.  He  undertook,  however,  tlie 
country.  He  was  bom  in  1643,  at  Flor-  publicidon  of  a  revised  edition  of  his 
ence,  where  he  began  his  studies  in  the  complete  worfea,  but  died  at  Florence, 
Jesuits'  college,  and  aiterwards  studied  at  Sept.  94, 170?,  at  the  age  of  65,  His  son 
the  university  of  Pisa.  His  ihat  poetic  Scipio  published  the  collection  begun  by 
attempts  were  verses  to  his  mistress ;  but,  hia  faflier,  under  the  title  of  Poeste  TVs- 
deprived  of  the  object  of  bis  love  by  her  cam  di  Vincenzo  da  PUicata,  and  dedicated 
early  death,  he  resolved  never  again  to  it  to  Cosmo  HI.  Another  edition,  with 
sing  of  a  passion,  the  pleasures  of  which,  the  hfe  of  the  poet,  by  Tommaao  Bona- 
_he  supposed,  wei«  vanished  from  him  for  venturi,  appeared  in  1730,  and  a  thhd,  in 
ever,  and  delermmed  to  devote  hia  lyre  to  2  vols.  (Venice,  1763),  which  the  later  edi- 
saeredorheroiceubjects.  On  his  retuiii  to  tions  liave  followed.  Filicaiawaa  partic- 
Florence,  be  was  chosen  member  of  the  ularly  successful  in  the  canzoni,  and  in 
academy  della  Cnisoa,  and,  soon  after,  he  soma  of  his  sonnets ;— that,  for  uistance, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  senator,  Scipjo  which  be^cs, 
Capponi,  with  whom,  alter  his  father's 
death,  be  retired  to  the  country,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  attention  to  the  education 
of  his  cliildren,  and  the  ease  wliich  he  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  the  sort,  and 
loved  so  well.  In  this  retirement,  he  may  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  b^ 
wrote  agreat  number  of  Italian  and  Latin  lyric  productions. 

poems;  but,  as  his  modesty  led  him  FillagreeWork;  akindofomamental 
to  find  more  fiiult  with  them  tfian  did  the  work  in  gold  or  silver,  wrought  delicately, 
few  friends  to  whom  he  showed  them,  in  the  manner  of  little  tbreadsorgrmns,  or 
theyremainedunpuWished;  andheivould,  of  both  intermixed.  In  Sumati'a,  maiiu- 
jirobably,  have  continued  lo  conceal  his  factures  of  this  kind  are  carried  to  very 
splendid  talents,  had  not  bis  friends,  at  great  perfection,  though  tlie  tools  made 
length,  revealed  the  secret.  Filicwa  had  use  of  are  veiy  coarse  and  clumsy.  The 
celebrated,  in  six  od^  the  deliverance  of  workmen  melt  the  gold  in  a  crucible  of 
Vienna  from  the  Turks,  by  John  Sobieski,  their  ovvn  forming,  and,  instead  of  bellovre, 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  duke  of  Lorrauie,  they  blow  with  tiieir  mouths  tlirough  a 
and  the  entire  defeat  of  die  Turks,  which  piece  of  bamboo.  They  draw  and  flat- 
happened  soon  after.  These  odea  were  so  ten  the  wire  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
much  admired,  that  the  grand-duke  of  adopted  by  Europeans.  It  is  then  twisted, 
TuacanyBenttbemlothoseprincEs.  They  and  thus  a  flower,  or  the  sliape  of  a 
were  printed  at  Florence,  in  1684,  and  flower,  is  tbrmed.  A  jmttem  of  the  flowera 
Piliciua's  fame  was  thus  eatabllsbed  as  the  or  foliage  is  prepared  on  paper,  of  the 
first  jioet  of  his  time  in  Italy.  Hiefoitune,  aze  of  the  gold  plate,  on  which  the  filla- 
howBver,  waa  litde  improved  by  ibia  ac-  gree  is  to  be  laid.  Accoi-ding  to  this  they 
cession  of  fame.  Queen  Christina  of  be^n  to  dispose  on  the  plate  tlie  lui^f 
Sweden  first  interested  herself  in  relieving  compartments  of  tlie  foliage,  for  which 
the  poet,  ap|>ointed  him  a  member  of  tJie  they  use  plain  flat  wire,  of  a  larger  size, 
acadenjy  of  distinguished  men  which  she  and  fill  them  up  with  the  leaves,  A  gelat- 
nad  founded  at  Rome,  and  charged  her-  inous  substance  is  used  to  fix  the  worit, 
Bvlf  with  tJie  education  of  his  two  sons,  on  and,  oAer  the  leaves  have  been  placed  in 
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order,  nnd  snick  on,  bitbybit,  asolderia  longoppendages,as  in  tlie  ospfexmemi«,or 

prepiired  of  gold  filings  and  borax,  moia-  goramy.     In  tlie  gurnard,  pectoral  appen- 

cened  with  water,  wbicli  is  strewed  over  dagesalsooccur.  4.  Theana/finBaresitu- 

the  plate;  and  after  being  put  into  the  fire  ated  under  llie  tail,  varying  in   number 

a  Bhorf  time,  the  whole  becomes  united,  from  one  to  three,  placed  vertically,  and, 

When  the  fiilagree  is  finished,  it  is  cleans-  like  tlie  dorsaJ,  generally  deeper  on  the 

ed  with  a  solution  of  salt  and  alum  in  anterior  iiiargin.     Lastly,  5.  the  caxtdal  or 

water.    The  Chinese  make  most  of  tlieir  tail  fin,  placed  on   the  exiremity  of  the 

iillagreo    of    silver,    which     looks    veiy  tail,  and  aerviug  as  tiie  rudder  by  which 

well,  but  has  not  the  extraordinaiy  deh-  the  fish  steera  itself.    By  means  of  the 

tacy  of  Malay  work.  doiBal,  anal  and  ventral  fins,  the  body  of 

Fillet,  in  architecture,  is  a  small  square  the  animal  is  sustained  in  a  verucal  posi- 

or flat  moulding.     (BeeAchitedure.)  tloii  in  the  water,  while  the  pectonilB  and 

FiLTaiTioN ;  ilie  process  by  which  a  caudals  are  used  in  pcopeiling  it  forward ; 

liquid  is  freed  from  solid  bodies  mixed  in  which  it  is  also  aided  by  the  action  of 

,.,;.!,:.   1...         : —  ■-  .1 1.  .   !■ ^^^  ^^     Naturalists  have  availed  them 

selves  of  the  position  of  the  fins  to  con- 
.  .  struct  divisions  In  the  class  of  fishes,  and 
also  used  for  the  filtering  of  water.  It  minor  cliaracters  are  drawn  from  the  sub- 
suffers  the  liquid  to  pass  through,  but  re-  stance  of  the  fins,  whether  soft,  sjiiny,  or 
tains  the  impurities  which  it  contains,  both,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  offish- 
Such  a  stone  is  colled  &Jiltena^  sfoiw.  es.  Articulating  with  points  of  the  inter- 
Other  contrivances  have  been  invented  nal  skeleton  or  frame-work,  the  fins  poa- 
for  purifying  muddy,  corrupt  and  putrid  sess  great  power.  The  niusclea  which 
water,  aud  rendering  it  fit  for  drinking,  move  them  are  very  strong,  and,  by  a  pe- 
Sand  and  cliarcoal  are  also  used  as  filter-  culiar  arrangement,  they  are  enabled  to 
ing  substances;  but  as  the  impurities  of  erect  the  spines  immovably  at  will,  wbicli 
the  water  adhere  to  them,  tliey  must  conse-  is  observed  when  fishes  are  taken  by  the 
Cjuently  be  carefully  washed  from  time  to  hook,  Sometimea  apines  occur  separate 
time.  The  largest  filtering  establishment  and  unconnected  widj  the  fin,  as  in  the 
is  that  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  purify-  gasterostmis,  or  stickle-back,  a  small  fish 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  It  deserves  not  uncommon  in  running  streams.  Se< 
tone  visited  by  every  traveller.  vere  wounds  are  inflicted   by  the  spiny 

Yis.  Fishes  are  provided  with  ceitain  processes  of  the  fins  of  fish,  and  poison- 
members  or  appendages,  whose  use  is  oua  effects  are  attributed  to  many  of 
to  propel  them  rapidly  Ihrongh  the  fluid  tliem,  although  williout  much  ground. 
medium  in  which  they  live.  These  mem-  In  the  case  of  the  sting-ray  and  a  few 
bers  are  denominated  ^/iiis,  or  pinna,  and  others,  the  dangerous  wounds  which  have 
consist  of  bony,  cartila^nous  or  mem-  been  received  by  incautious  fiahermen, 
branaceous  rays,  supported  and  held  to-  abundantly  testify  to  the  serious  effects  of 
gelher  by  an  interradial  membrane,  mostiy  a  venomous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  skin, 
of  a  very  delicate  substance.  In  some  A  curious  developement  of  the  dorsal  oc- 
kinds  of  fish,  the  thick  skin  which  covers  curs  in  the  chalodims,  and  a  peculiar  spe- 
the  body  invests  the  fins  also,  rendering  cies  of  sword-fish,  while  in  the  exocetus, 
the  presence  of  rays  evident  ,only  by  iri-  or  flying-fish,  the  pectorals  are  enlarged 
fling  lidgea,  as  in  tiie  sliarit  and  ray  ge-  sufficiently  to  serve  as  wings,  by  which 
nus.  Fishes,  in  general,  possess  five  the  animal  sustains  itself  for  several  sec- 
kinds  of  fins:  1st,  those  of  the  back,  onda  iniheair.  In  the  suckers, or  o/ci™- 
which  are  therefore  denominated  dor$al,  ttrtu,  tife  ventral  fins  are  united  in  a  cir- 
varying  in  number  from  one  to  four,  to  eular  disc,  or  sucker,  by  which  the  fish 
which  sometimes  are  added  several  finlets  attaches  itself  to  rocks  very  firmly.  Per- 
orpimtute— email  appendages  which  are  haps  the  most  singular  use  to  which  the 
seen  in  the  mackerel.  iL  The  pectoral  or  whole  set  of  fins  is  applied,  occurs  in  the 
breast  fina  arc  never  more  tiian  two ;  the  climbing  perch,  a  fish,  which,  in  the  most 
insertionisimmediately  in  therearof  the  extraordinary  manner,  leaves  its  native 
gill  opening  on  tlie  slioulder.  In  a  stale  element  and.  by  means  uf  tlie  spinous 
ofrestjlhesefinsare  parallel  with  the  body,  poition  of  its  fins,  absolutely  ascends  the 
and  the  apex  towards  the  talk  3.  The  trunks  of  trees  several  feel,  and  conceals 
venlrals,  or  abdominal  fins,  are  placed  un-  itself  in  the  collections  of  water  at  the 
dcr  the  throat  or  belly,  and  point  back-  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  palm  trees, 
wards.  They  are  smaller,  in  general,  In  color  and  size,  the  fins  of  fish  present 
tiioii  tlie  pectorals,  an<i  have  soinerimts  the   greatest  variety,  affording  excellent 
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jhararilers  for  disflnguishing  the  species,  beenmost  celebrated  for  its  musicsl  pow- 

(For  the  arraDgeraent  depending  on  their  ers.    In  a  wild  state,  it  is  cliiefly  found  in 

number  and  position,  see  Msk.]  tlie  Canary  islands,  but   has   become  so 

Finale  ;  the  concluding  pajt  of  a  mu-  common  in  a  stale  of  captivity,  .tliat  its 

sical  composition;  for  instance,  of  aquar-  native  habits  and  country  have  been  al- 

tetto,  of  a   symphony,  of  any  act  of  an  most  forgotten.     It  is  uncertain  at  what 

opera,  of   a   ballet,  &c.      It  consistB  of  period  these  birds  were  introduced   into 

compositions  of  various  characters.    The  Europe,  but  probably  not  till  about  tlie 

liiiale,  in  instrumental  pieces,  has  mostly  14th  century.    Itelon,  who  wrote  in  the 

a  character  of  vivacity,  and  requires  a  J6th,  makes  no  ntendon  of  them.    Ge»- 

quick  movement  and  lively  performance,  ner  and  Aldrovandus  speak  Of  them  as 

Li  the  opera,  the  finale  mostly  consists  of  so  great  rarities,  that  they  could  only  be 

a  series  of  compositions  for  many  voices,  purahased  by  people  of  high  rank.   They 

and  of  different  character  and  different  are  now  bred  m  great  numbers,  and  liave 

time  and  movement.  become  so  common  that  they  are  of  little 

FiNANce.  {See  Revenue,  PolUkal  Econ-  comparative  value,     Buffon   enumerates 

omy,  and  Taxis.)  90  varieties;  end  many  more  might  proba- 

PiHCH.     This  numerous  class  of  liirds  bly  be  added  to  the  list,   were  all   the 

embraces  not    only   some    of  the   most  changes  incident  to  a  state  of  domestiea- 

beautiful,  but  also  the  most  agreeable  of  lion  careftilly  noted.    In  their  native  slute, 

the  feathered  tribe.     It  forms  the  genus  they  are  of  a  dull  and  uniform  green,  and 

«iiigilla  of  LinnsuB,  which  has  ance  exhibit  none  of  that  richness  and  variety 
eeu  much  subdivided  by  modem  omi-  which  are  so  much  admired  in  ^e  tame 
thologists.  Among  the  most  celebt^ed  ones.  Like  the. rest  of  the  finch  tribe, 
is  the  goldfinch  {F.  cm^udis).  This  is  they  have  a  high,  piercing  note,  wbicji 
the  most  esteemed  of  the  hard-billed  birds  they  continue  for  some  time,  in  one  key, 
Ibr  the  colors  of  its  plumage,  the  elegance  without  intermission,  then  raise  it  higher 
of  its  form,  and  tlie  liarmony  of  its  notes,  and  higher  by  degrees.  This  note  is  va- 
The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black,  and  riously  improved  by  education ;  for  this 
auiTounded,  at  the  base,  with  a  ring  of  bird,  being  more  ea^ly  reared  tliaii  most 
rich  scarlet  (feathers.  The  head  m  cover-  others,  and  continuing  its  song  much 
ed  with  large  spots  of  black  an^  white ;  longer,  has  bad  much  attention  paid  to  it. 
the  back,  rump  and  breast  are  of  a  pale.  Numbers  of  treatises  have  been  wriiEcn 
tawny  brown.  Wlien  the  wings  are  ibid-  on  the  rearing  and  education  of  tiiese 
ed,  Ihey  display  a  row  of  white  spots,  birds,  wliich  we  have  not  space  to  ana 
finely  contrasted  with  the  black  ground  on  lyze.  Let  it  suffice,  that  in  Germany  and 
which  they  are  placed.  These  are  the  the  Tyrol,  from  whence  the  rest  of  En- 
tips  of  the  wing  feathers,  which  terminate  rope  is  principally  supplied,  the  apparatuE 
in  white.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Europe,  for  breeding  canaries  is  both  large  and 
where  it  i«tneins  during  the  winter.  It  expensive.  A  large  building  is  erected 
begins  its  warbling  about  the  begmning  for  them,  with  a  square  space  at  each 
of  March,  and  continues  melodious  end,  and  holes  commutii eating  with  these 
throughout  the  whole  spring.  In  winter,  spaces.  In  these  outlets  are  planted  such 
it  assemblesin  large  flocks,  and  feeds  upon  U-ees  as  the  birds  prefer.  TTie  bottom  is 
seeds  of  dlflerentKinds,  particularly  those  strewed  with  sand,  on  which  is  cast  rape- 
of  the  thistle.  It  prefers  orchards  as  a  seed,  chickweed,  and  such  other  food  as 
residence.  The  nest  is  an  intricate  but  they  like.  Throughout  the  inner  eom- 
beautiful  structure,  ihe  outside  being  com-  partnient,  which  is  kept  dark,  are  placed 
posed  of  moss,  .lichen  and  coarse  grass,  brooms  forthe  birds  to  Duild  in,carebeing 
lined  with  hair,  wool  and  swallow  down,  taken  tliat  the  breeding  birds  are  guarded 
The  female  goldfinch  will  sometimes  pair  from  the  intrusions  of  tlie  rest.  Four 
with  the  canary.  The  females  lay  five  Tyroiese  usually  take  over  to  England 
white  eggs,  mariicd  with  spots  of  a  deep  aboutsixteenhundredofthese  birds;  and, 
purple  color  at  the  larger  end.  They  feed  though  they  carry  them  on  their  backs, 
their  young  with  caterpillars  and  insects,  nearly  1000  miles,  and  pay  30  pounds  for 
When  kept  in  a  cage,  they  will  mug  ihe  them  originally,  they  can  sell  ihem  at  live 
greatest  port  of  the  year.  In  a  state  of  shillings  each. — Linnet  [F.  linmia}.  This 
confinement,  they  become  very  docile,  plain,  but  melodious  little  bird  is  common 
and  can  be  taught  a  variety  of  little  tricks,  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  almut  five 
The  canary  hiid  {F.  catuma)  is  the  most  inches  and  a  half  iii  length,  of  adnrk  rcd- 
reitiarkable  and  melodious  of  the  finch  dish-brown  color  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
tribe;  and,  nest  to  the  nightingale,  has  a  dirty  red  dish- white  beneath.    It  builds 
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its  nest   in   low  bushes;    the   outside  ia  of  his  parliameniary  oralions ;  but  some 

made  up  of  dried  grass,  roots  and  moss,  valuaWe  chancery  reports  of  his  remiun 

lined  with  hair  and  wool.     The  female  in  manuBcript. 

lays  four  or  live  eggs,  of  a  pale  blue  eolor,        Fine  Arts,     (See  Arts,  ard  the  differ- 

spotled  with  brown  at  the  larger  end,  and  ent  ailiclcs  on  the  various  hranclies  of 

geuerally  breeds  twice  in  the  year.    The  the  fine  arts.) 

song  of  the  liunet  is  sweet  and  varied ;  its  Finoal  (Fin  Mac  Coui,  or  Fionghal), 
munners  are  gentle  and  docile ;  it  easily  as  represented  in  the  [loems  which  bear 
adopts  the  song  of  other  birds,  when  con-  the  name  of  Ossian,  was  the  father  of 
fined  with  them,  and,  in  some  instances,  this  poet.  (See  Ossian.)  He  was  prince 
has  been  taught  to  pronounce  certain  of  Morven,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledo- 
worda.  It  is  frequently  found  in  large  nio,  born,  according  to  the  Irish  annals, 
flocks,  and,  during  winter,  feeds  on  va-  in  282.  The  poems  of  Ossian  fix  the 
rious  kinds  of  seeds,  but  more  pardcular-  time  of  his  birtli  a  few  years  later.  The 
ly  on  the  lintseed,  fi'oni  whicli  circum-  extent  of  his  dominions  is  not  to  be  de- 
stance  it  derives  its  name.  The  linnet  temiined,  as  bunting  was  probably  the 
also  inhabits  ibe  northern  parts  of  Ameri-  chief  occupation  of  Tils  tribe.  His  prin- 
ca,  visiting  the  Middle  States  in  the  win-  cipal  residence  was  at  Selma,  in  the 
ter.  It  is  rare  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  neighborhood  of  Glencoe.  The  fact  that, 
some  years  appears  in  large  flocks. — We  in  all  parts  of  ilie  Highlands,  we  find 
have  a  great  number  of  the  finch  tribe,  buildings,  caves,  &c,  which  bear  his  name, 
natives  of  the  U.  States,  which  have  been  may  be  attributed  to  his  leading  the  wan- 
arranged,  by  the  prince  of  Musignano,  dering  life  of  a  hunter;  and  when  his 
under  lour  subgenera,  ^ma,  cardadis,  name  once  became  distinguished,  it  was 
friii^illa  and  coceotkrausUs,  including  29  given  to  many  remarkable  objects  which 
species,  among  which  the  F.  cyanta,  or  he  may  have  visited.  He  constantly 
indigo-bird,  F.  ladadia,  or  sotlg-sparrow,  struggled  with  the  Romans,  who  then 
F-  ^emails,  br  snow-bird  [q.  v.),  and  F.  ruled  as  conquerors  in  England.  He  en- 
(ristis,  or  yellow-bird  (q.  v.),  are  best  tered  their  provinces,  and  carried  home 
known.  The  latter  subgenus  includes  the  wine  and  wai:  of  tite  Ibreigneia. 
the  grossbeaka.  (q.  v.)  That  the  Reman  Caracul,  mcntioneil  by 
FiHCH,  Heneage,  first  earl  of  Netting-  Ossian,  is  Caracalla,  is,  notwithstanding 
ham,  vras  the  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  re-  the  authority  of  Gibbon,  Whitaker  and 
corder  of  the  city  of  London,  a  descen-  Macpherson,  very  improbable.  He  fre- 
dant  of  the  Winchelsea  family.  He  was  quently  made  expeditions  to  Sweden,  the 
born  m  1631,  and  was  educated  at  West-  Orkney  islands  and  Irel^id.  Ossian  calls 
minsterschool,andChiistChurch,  Oxford,  these  places  Loddin,  Inimlore  and  UUin. 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  These  expeditions  are  celebrated  ii 


At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  his  repu-  two  remaining  poems  of  Ossian,  Fingal 

tation  as  a  lawyer  raised  him  to  the  post  and  Temora.     In  the  latter,  the  hero  ap- 

of  solicitor-general,  in    which    cajiacity  pears  with  his  grandson  Oscar,  the  son 

he  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  Ossian.     Ossian  sings  his  death,  with- 

of  the  regicides.    In  J661,  he  was  elected  out  giving  the  particular  cuvumstances. 

jnember  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  Fingal's  character,  assketched  byOEsian'a 

obtained  a  baronetcy,  and,  six  years  after-  poem,  is  that  of  a  noble  hero,  the  father 

wards,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  im-  of  his  people ;  he  spares  the  weak,  and 

peachment  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.    In  protects  the  poor.  Fmgal  was  also  a  poet, 

1670,  he  became  attorney-general,  and,  in  Finoat.'s   Cave  ;    a  cavern  supported 

1673,  succeeded  the  earl  of  Shaftesbuiy  by  basaltic   columns,  in  the  island  of 

as  lord-keeper.    This  latter  appointment  Stafla,  one  of  the  Hebrides.    It  is  one  of 

was  only  a  step  towards  the  chancellor-  the  most  remarkable  natural  curio^ties ; 

ship,  wMch  he  attained  two  years  after-  is  SS7  feet  long,  166  feet  high,  and  40 

wards.    In  1681,  his   services  were  re-  feet  wide.    The  floor  is  formed  by  the 

warded  with  the  earidom  of  Nottingham,  watera  of  the  sea,  which  never  ebbs  en- 

lle  survived  his  elevation,  however,  littie  tirely  out,  and  is  deep  enough  for  boats, 

more  than  a  year.    His  powers,  as  an  On  ail  sides  rise  regular  columns  of  ba 

orator,  were  highly  rated,  and  Diyden  has  salt,  some  entire,  some  broken,  the  bases 

lianded  down  to  posterity  his  portrait,  in  of  which  compose  and  support  the  vault. 

Absalom  and  Achilophel,  under  tlie  char-  The  water,  trickling  down  in  the  inli:rior 

acter  of  Amri.     Several  of  his  speeches,  of  the  cave  from  the  rocks,  produces  bai^ 

on  (he  trials  of  the  judges  of  Charies  I,  monious  sounds, 

have  been  published,  as  have  also  some  Fi»G£R-Boakd;   that  tiiln,  black  cov- 

VOI,.  V.  11 
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•mng  of  wood,  laid  over  the  neck  of  a  p^ter  made  no  impressions  till  afinr 
Tiolin,  violoneelto,  Sic^  and  on  which,  in  1460.  Peace,  executed  in  nteUo,  by  Fin- 
nerformance,  the  strings  are  pressed  by  iguerra,  hi  1452,  Bnd  the  Crowning  of 
tlie  fingers  of  (he  left  hand,  while  the  the  Vir^n,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
ri^t  manages  the  bow.  church  of  Si.  John  at  Florence.  The 
FiwcERiMo ;  disposing  of  the  fingers  in  drawing  of  the  latter  is  natural  and  cor- 
a  convenient,  natural  and  apt  manner  in  rect,  and  noi  destitute  of  elevation.  He 
the  performance  of  any  instrument,  but  also  executed  a  great  part  of  tlie  bass- 
more  especially  the  organ  and  piano-forte,  reliefit  in  silver,  on  an  altar,  which  is  still 
Good  fingering  is  one  of  the  fiiBt  things  used  on  great  festivals  in  the  church  just 
to  which  a  judicious  master  attends.  It  named.  Of  his  works  in  nkUo,  Fini^er- 
is,  indeed,  to  this  that  the  pupil  must  look  ra  is  not  known  with  cenainw  to  nave 
as  the  means  for  acquiring  a  facile  and  made  impressions  except  in  sulphur.  Za- 
gracefiil  executioht  and  the  power  of  pv-  ni,  however,  found  an  impresaon  of  the 
mg  passages  with  articulation,  accent  and  pfkte  of  the  Coronation  in  St.  John's 
expression.  Easy  passages  may  he  reu-  church,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  na^nal 
dei'cd  difficult,  and  difficult  ones  imprac-  at  Paris,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  for 
ticable,  by  bad  fingering  j  and  though  attributing  to  him  the  invention  of  cop- 
tliere  are  many  arrangements  of  notes  perplale  printing.  (SoraeaccountofFini- 
which  admit  of  various  fingering,  still,  guerra's  invention  is  ^ven  in  the  work  of 
even  in  these,  there  is  always  one  best  the  abbot  Zani,  Maiekidi  per  sennre  alia 
way  of  disposing  of  the  hand,  either  with  Sloria  ddP  On^ne  e  de'  Progressi  ddla 
reeard  to  the  notes  themselves,  or  those  Ainm?w  in  Rome  erf  in  Le^to,  Parma, 
which  precede  or  followthem.  But  there  1803;  also  Bart8ch'8p«nlre-Gnntfto",13(li 
are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  dispo-  vol.)  Designs  by  Finiguerra  in  aquarell 
sitionsof  notes,  which  can  only  be  fingered  are  also  preserved  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
in  tne  particular  way ;  and  every  attempt  lery. 

at  any  other  is  but  endangering  die  eslab-  t'lNisT^RE,  or  Fikisterre  ;  a  depart- 

lishmentofsomeawkwarfness,  which  the  ment  of  France ;  part  of  Lower  Brittany 

Kractitioner  will  have  to  unlearn  before  (See  Department.) 

e  can  hope  to  attain  the  true  fingering.  Fihisterre,  cape  ;   the  most  western 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  no  qualincatiou  cape  of  Spiun,  on   the  coast  of  Gallcio, 

requisite  to  good  performance  is  of  more  43°  54'  N.  lat. ;  13°  Sff  38"  W.  Ion.     The 

importance  to  the  learner  than  that  of  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  of  which 

just  fingering,  and  that,  whatever  talents  the  cape  forms  a  part,  is  1917  feet  above 

and  assiduity  may  be  able  to  achieve,  in-  the  sea ;  it  may  be  seen  17  leases  out  at 

dependent  of  in^ruction,   in  this   great  sea.    The  Romans  called  it  Mnix  T^rne  ,- 

particular,  the  directions  of  a  skilful  mas-  also  Artabrum,  finm  the  Artabri,  the  tribe 

ler  are  indispensable.  which  they  found  there. 

FiNiGUEKRji,Tommaso  (by  conb'action,  Finlamd  ;  a  Russian  grand-principality, 

Maso] ;  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  gold-  contfuning   135,600   square    miles,   and 

'Tiilh,  to  whom  is  ascribed  tlie  invention  1,378,500  inhabitants,  and   divided   i"'* 


of  copper-plate  printing.  lie  liveii  at  12  circles.  It  conasts  of  three  parts ;  1. 
Florence,  about  Uie  middle  of  the  15th  that  part  of  Finland  ceded  by  Sweden  to 
century.  The  year  of  his  birth  and  that  Russia  by  the  peace  of  Abo  (q.  v.),  in 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  His  family  1743,  and  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in 
had  flourished  in  that  city  »nce  1213.  1731 ;  2.  that  part  which  was  ceded  by 
He  was  a  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Ghibeiti,  Sweden  at  the  peace  of  Fredericksbam, 
who  scuIpJured  the  famous  bronze  doors  in  1809,  including  all  the  rest  of  Swedish 
of  the  baptistry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Finland;  and, 3.  thatpaitof  East-Bothnia 
at  Florence.  He  seems  to  have  been  and  Lapland,  ceded  by  the  same  peace. 
himself  engaged  in  the  second,  which  The  grand-principality  of  Finland  was 
was  begun  in  142^  and  completed  in  constituted  Aug.  6, 1809.  The  administra- 
1445.  He  \i'as  distinguished  in  the  art  tion  is  entirely  di^erent  from  that  of  the 
called  taeSo.  This  art,  which  ceased  to  otlier  Russian  provinces.  A  governor- 
be  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  con-  general,  with  14  counsellors,  all  Finns,  is 
Bisted  in  enchasing  dailc  metallic  sub-  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Since 
stances,  called  in  Latin  n^eHwin,  into  cav-  1826,  the  afiairs  of  Finland  have  been 
tties  worked  on  gold  or  silver,  and  fixing  managed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  a  separate 
tiiein  by  fijaon.  Many  have  regarded  department  of  slate.  The  capital  is  Hel- 
t)ie  Gerotati  painter  Martin  Sch6n  as  the  angfors,  to  which  the  highest  authority, 
' 'it  of  copperpbte  printing ;  but  this  the  senate  and  council,  was  transferied 
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from  Abo,  Oct  1, 1819.  It  has  8000  in-  in  Siberia,  were  reduced  by  the  Rwsians, 
habilants,  and  considerable  commerce,  and  who  bIbo  drL  re  baclt  Ihe  Norwegians, 
is  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Sweaborg.  when  the  laCnr  attempted  to  maintain 
The  country,  in  some  pans,  is  mountain-  Iheir  earlier  encruaclimenta  in  Lapmarli. 
ous  and  rodty,  being  traversed  by  the  Last  of  all,  tho  tVedes  attacked  the 
continuations  of  ibe  Scandinavian  moun-  Finna  residing  cai  thek  borders.  In  the 
tains,  and,  in  others,  is  sandy,  marshy,  and  middle  of  the  13th  cenlurv,  St.  Eric  con- 
abounding  in  lakes.  The  Kymmene  is  verted  the  inhabilaRts  of  tlie  p'^sentFin- 
the  most  important  liver.  Though  so  land,  and,  a  century  later,  tlie  Swedes  sub- 
great  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  unfit  for  ag-  dueclTav»stland,andalsot)iopartaof  Ka- 
riculmre,  some  parts  are  fertile  in  grain,  rclia  and  Lapland  not  belongine  to  Russia, 
potatoes  and  flax,  and  good  tor  grazing.  The  subjugation  of  the  Finnish  tdhes  in 
The  woods  abound  in  Bears  and  wolves,  the  north  was  now  complete ;  13  tribes, 
and  the  laltes  are  full  of  fish.  Hunting  wholtyor  in  part,  becamesubjectsof  Rus- 
a«d  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  sia, — the  Laplanders,  Finns,  Esthonians, 
many  of  the  Finns.  The  population  is  Livonians,  Tscheremisses,  Tschuvasches, 
densest  on  the  coasts ;  the  interior  of  ibis  Mordvines,  Votiaclis,  Pirmiacks,  Siryanes, 
extensive  county  is  very  tliinly  peopled ;  Vogules,  and  Osiiacks  of  the  Obi.  To 
some  parts  are  without  inhabitants,  and  these  may  be  added  the  Tepteri,  consisting 
some  are  incapable  of  supporting  a  dense  of  several  Finnish  tribes,  principallv  the 
population,  on  account  of  the  extreme  Tscheremisses,  Tschuvasches  and  lAord- 
cold.  The  sii'ong  fortresses  of  Finland  vines,  and  some  Tartars.  TlieFinnsareof 
render  it  very  important  for  Russia.  The  a  small  aze,  but  robust.  They  are  charac- 
inhabitanls  are  mostly  Finns,  with  a  few  terized  by  a  flat  countena-ico,  with  sunk- 
Russians,  Germans  and  Swedes.  en  cheeks,  dark-gi'ay  eyes,  a  thin  beard, 
Finns.  This  race  of  men,  about  brownish  yellow  haii,  and  a  swarthy  com- 
2,400,000  in  number,  extending  from  the  plexion.  This  descipli^n  is  not  univer- 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  along  the  north-  sally  applicable,  huwevir,  as  the  Finna 
em  coast  of  Europe,  fiir  into  ihe  north  of  have  been  much  improveii  >y  cultivation  j 
Asia,  thence  to  the  Wolga  and  the  Cas-  yet  the  general  characteristU'S  of  their 
plan  sea,  is  an  object  of  interesting  in-  physiognomy  remain  unchan^M.  The 
quiry.  Tacitus  was  acquainted  with  a  Tscheremisses  and  Tschuvasches,  in  their 
race  called  linm,  whose  favorite  resi-  bodily  structure,  are  more  like  the  Tar- 
dence  was  the  woods  and  morasses  of  the  tars ;  but  the  Mordvines  are  more  like  the 
north.  They  called  themselves  the  inAoi-  Russians,  and  the  Vogules  like  the  Cal- 
itanls  of  &e  laoraises  (in  their  language  mucks.  The  Finns  are  principally  Chris- 
Saamotaiaen),  and  their  piincipal  occupa-  uans,  and  profess  either  Lulheranism  or 
lion  was  hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  wor-  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church.  But 
thy  of  remark,  that  the  scattered  Finnish  among  the  Tscheremisses,  Mordvines, 
tribes  have  always  retained  the  national  Votiacks  and  Vogules  there  are  some 
phyaognomy,  character,  language  and  heathens  who  profess  Shamanism.  A 
manners  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  easily  part  of  the  Finns  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
recognised.  They  have  no  independent  ture,  and  have  attained  a  certain  degree 
liistory.  In  theiii  simple,  wandering  life,  of  refinement,  particularly  the  Finns,  prop- 
they  were  the  ea^  prey  of  tlie  Norwegi-  erly  so  called ;  another  portion  of  them 
ans,  Swedes  and  Kussians.  The  Norwe-  lead  a  wandering  life,  supporting  Ibem- 
gians  first  subdued  Finmaric.  Their  ex-  selves  by  the  breeding  of  cattle,  nunting 
pedilions  against  the  Permians,  a  tribe  of  and  fisliing.  Filthinessand  indolence  are 
Finns  on  the  White  sea,  continued  till  the  characteristics  of  a  large  number  of  the 
princes  of  Novgorod  had  made  themselves  Finnish  trihe.  The  Finns,  in  a  narrower 
masters  of  Permia  and  the  trade  thither,  sense,  are  a  grave,  laborious,  industrious 
and  the  Norwegians  themselves  were  people,  inurea-to  every  haninhip;  fearless, 
occupied  with  the  incursions  of  the  Mon-  brave,  firm,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate ; 
gols.  The  Russians  next  began  to  extend  they  are,  wiihal,  very  kind  and  hospitable, 
their  authority  in  tlie  territory  of  the  They  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and 
Finns ;  Karelia  and  all  Pennia  fell  under  are  very  fond  of  poetry  and  music  A 
their  power,  and,  in  the  14th  century,  tiie  Finnish  Grammar  lias  been  written  by 
natives   saw  the  cross    erected  on  Ihe  Strahlmann, 

shores  of  the  White  sea,  by  bishop  Ste-  FioRAVANTt,  Valentine ;  a  cunuoser  of 

phen,  and  the  shining  temple  of  the  great  Florence,  especially  distinguished  by  hitt 

god  lomala  destroyed.    All  Lapmark,  and  comic  operas,  which  are  remarkable  for 

llie  Finns  in  the  cast,  on  the  VVolga  and  native    wit,   for    lightness,   vivacity   and 
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Spirit.  Since  July,  1816,  he  has  been  the  where  others  have  thought  to  rccogmso 
cliapel  maBter  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  the  influence  of  diiiereiit  kinds  of  matter; 
He  studied  at  Naples,  but  entered  on  hia  tlius  the  effecEs  of  fire  have  been  attribut- 
theatrical  career  at  Turin.  In  1797,  he  ed  to  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particiea 
wrote,  for  the  roya!  theatre  at  Turin,  S  of  matter,  or  to  tlie  undulations  of  ether. 
Furbo  conlro  a  Furbo,  and  BOoa»Rcr,B  Fa-  When  natuml  philosophy  was  treated  in 
iro  Pangino.  He  aftenrards  wrote  seve-  the  schools,  theoriea  were  adopted  to 
tal  operas  for  different  Italian  iheatieB.  la  which  little  attention  is  paid  in  the  present 
1807,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  produced  age,  when  all  science  is  founded  on  facta 
/pOTBOst  onitirfairfi,  the  words  of  which  and  observations.  Caloric,  be  it  a  material 
Ficftrd  has  imitated  in  his  Comidiens  am-  agent  or  the  consequence  of  vibratory 
Wans,  They  liail  the  same  suceess  as  his  motion,  ia  at  present  conddered  the  cause 
CaprKciosa  peaiUa,  which  had  appeared  of  the  phenomena  which  were  formerly 
in  Paris  in  1805.  He  has  also  obtmied  ascribed  to  £re.  Nevertheless,  the  nature 
great  favor  in  Germany  by  his  comic  ope-  of  the  one  is  as  unknown  to  ua  as  that  of 
ra,  Lt  CantalHci  mUane — a  piece  full  of  the  other  was  to  tiie  ancients.  The  sub- 
spirit,  lively  wit,  and  beautiful  melody,  slimtion  of  one  of  tliese  terms  for  the 
and  which  may  be  conadered  as  classic  other  has,  however,  introduced  a  greater 
among  comic  operas.  He  has  also  written  precision  of  language,  and  cause  and  ef- 
a  number  of  beautiful  songs,  with  the  mu-  feet  are  no  longer  confounded  under  tlie 
MC  for  the  piano-forte,  some  of  which  have  same  name.  (See  Catoric,  and  Combin- 
been  printed  in  London.  fiiin.) 

Fiord,  the  end  of  several,  Danish  and  The  word  fire,  vrith  different  epithets, 
Swedish  geographical  names,  means  an  or  ^gnU  (Latin),  has  been  used  for  the 
arm  of  fhi  sea,  a  nairovi  strait,  ajrith.  spontaneous  or  casual  combustion  of  gas- 
FiR-TaEE.  (See  Pine.)  eous  substances.  Such  ia  the  ignii  fal- 
FittE.  The  all-consuming  energy  of  uus,  the  jack-wiih-(he-laniem,  or  wlil- 
fire,  the  first  and  most  important  agent  of  with-the-wisp,  observed  in  places  where 
civihzation,  the  similarity  of  its  effects  to  animal  matter  is  in  a  state  of^  putrefaction, 
those  of  the  sun,  its  intimate  connexion  Such  are  also  the  exhalations,  called jSre- 
with  light,  its  terrible  and  yet  beneficent  damps  (see  Damps),  which  are  frequently 
power,  the  beau^  of  the  constantly  seen  in  coal  mines  in  tlie  form  of  wbiush 
changing  flame,  its  many  colors  and  flakes,  and  are  kindled  by  the  approach 
shapes, — eaaly  explain  how  it  happened  of  flame,  and  produce  terrible  expfosions, 
that,  in  times  when  cause  and  eflect,  form  which  may  bepreventedby  currents  of  air, 
and  essence,  were  not  yet  distinctly  sepa-  or  more  completely  by  sir  Humphrey  Da- 
rated,  fire  became  an  object  of  reli^oua  vy's  safety-lamp,  explained  under  liamps. 
veneratjon,  a  distinguished  element  in  my-  The  former  phenomenon  is  attributed  to 
thology,  an  expressive  symbol  in  poetry,  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  takes 
and  an  important  agent  m  the  systems  of  fire  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
cosmogony.  It  obtained  a  place  among  latter  to  carbonated  hvdrogen  gas,  which, 
the  elements,  and  was  for  a  long  lime  con-  when  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
sidered  to  be  a  constituent  part  in  the  com-  atmospheric  air,  and  brought  m!o  contact 

iiosition  of  all  bodies,  and  to  require  on-  with  buming  bodies,  explodes, 

y  tlie  concurrence  of  favorable  circum-  The  warm  springs,  the  existence  of  es- 

Btances  to  develope  its  activity.    It  was  tinct  volcanoes,  the  effects  of  those  still  in 

early  thoug^it  that  fire  showed  itself  in  its  activity,  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature 

elementary  form  in  electrical  phenomena,  of  the  earth  becomes  warmer  the  deeper 

At  a  later  period,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  we  descend,  have  induced  many  pbiloso- 

source  of  all  chemical  action,  and,  as  such,  phers  to  adopt  the  idea  of  subterranean 

vfeiB  e&iied  pMogistique.   It  vras  finally  con-  fires,  or  of  a  central  fire.    According  to 

founded  with  hght,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  former  hypothesis,  there  are  combusti- 

the  principal  agent  of  the  uiuvetse^  ble  materials,  in  a  stale  of  ignition,  in  the 

Ipis  ubiqiie  latet,  nataiam  amplectllur  omnem,  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  produce  the 

(,imciaparii,reoovai,iliviilii,  unit  el  slit.  heat  indispensable  for  the   production  of 

Those  agents,  diffeiing  in  their  qualities  the  above-mentjoned   phenomena.      The 

from  other  bodies,  and  sometimes  called  latter  hypotliesis  supposes  that  the  globe 

impondenJtU  agents,  under  whatever  light  was  once  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  that 

^ey  may  be  viewed,  open  a  vast  field  for  the  surface  has  gradually  become  solid  bv 

ripectdafion;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  cooling,  and  that  tlie  interior  of  the  earth 

BOme  philosophers  should  liave  seen  only  is  still  liquid  and  hot,  and  may  remain  so 

ilifferent  modifications  of  the  same  matter,  forever,  if  the  heat  received  &ota  the  sua 
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is  equal  to  that  ■which  it  lost  by  radia-  wool,  cotton,  &c,,  may,  by  immera'on  in 

tion.  certmn  saliDe  eolutioDS,  be  rendered  verjr. 

Among  the  meteors  accompanied   by  imperfect  conductors,  bo  as  to  fit  them  very 

luminous  appearances  are  iSt.  Elmo'aSre,  sufficiently  for  preventing  the  Iransmission 

(called  also  Eiios's^e.HeiCTi^e),  and  the  of  injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a 

ioiides  or  Jire-balls.    The  former  consists  temporary  exposure  of  some  inimires  to 

of  little  flames,  which  are  seen  in  storms  the  action  of  flaihe  on  the  outward  cover- 

on  the  ends  of  masts,  and  all  pointed  and  ing  of   wire   gauze.      (See   tlie  LoTidoit 

angular  bodies :  these  are  well  known  to  V&^sterof  AHafor  Juitt,  1830.) 
be  entirely  electrical;  but  sailors,  at  least        Fire  Enoines  are  a  sjiecies  of  forcing 

those  of  the   south   of  Europe,   consider  pumps,  in  whicb  the  water  is  subjected  to 

two  flames,  which  they  coll  Castor  and  pressure  sufficiently  strong  to  raise  it  to 

Polivx,  a  good  omen,  and  a  single  one  a  the   required  height.    (See  Pumj}.)    But, 

bad  omen.    The  bolides  are  globes  of  fire  in  order  to  remedy  the  intermission  of  the 

moving  with  extreme  rapidity  and  great  jets  which  would  result  from  the  simple 

brilliancy  through  the  ^ ;  they  are  some-  forcing  pump,  and   to  produce  the  dis- 

tijnes  attended  by  a  rumbling  noise,  like  charae  of  a  continuous  stream,  a  vessel 

tliat  of  a  loaded  wagon ;  this  is  often  fol-  filler  with  air  is  attached  to  the  engine, 

lowed  bv  a  violent  explosion,  accompanied  The  water  is  forced  into  this  vessel  by 

with  a  fall  of  stones,  more  or  less  abun-  two  forcing  pumps,  and  the  ah:  tlierein 

dant,  the  origin  of  which  is  as  yet  du-  contained  beuig  condensed,  it  reacts  on 

bious.  the  water  witli  a  power  proportioned  to 

Fire-Balls  ;  1.  in  natural  philosophy,  the  condensation.  Thus,  if  the  air  is  con- 
globular  masses  of  fire,  of  difierent  mag-  densed  one  tliird,  its  elasticity  will  be  three 
luiudes,  moving  through  the  atmosphere  time's  greater  than  that  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
with  greater  or  less  velocity,  often  with  and  it  will  nuse  water  in  a  tube  to  the 
burning  ttuls,  wivin  ihey  are  called  jSejv  height  of  66  feet.  The  spouting  pipe  for 
Krpeirtt.  Small  Wills  of  this  sort  are  calf-  directing  the  water  upon  the  fire  proceeds 
ed  shooiaig  ata,-s.  There  are  various  con-  fiiJm  the  common  airvessei.  The  handles 
jectures  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  are  so  disposed  that  while  tiie  piston  of 

Ehenomena.  Chladni  considers  them  to  one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is  down; 
e  solid  masses,  fanned  above  the  region  and  they  are  elongated  for  tiie  purpose  of 
of  our  atmosphere,  uid  classes  them  with  enabling  a  great  number  of  men  to  work 
aerolites  or  meteoric  stones.  {i\.  v.) — 2.  In  them  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  may 
gunnery,  every  ball  which  is  capable  of  throw  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In 
being  ignited  and  burned.  In  militoty  Newsham's  engines,  two  cyUnders,  con- 
operations,  such  balls  are  thrown  by  night  structed  like  forcing  pumi)S,  are  worked 
from  moftars  or  howitzers  towards  quar-  by  the  reciprocating  motions  of  transverse 
lers  which  it  is  de<^inible  to  examine.  levers,  to  which  tiie  handles  are  attached. 
FiRE-D*Mf.  (See  Drnnpa.)  In  this  way  the  water  is  forced  hito  the  (ur 
FiKE-DnEsa,  a  new  invention  of  the  vessel,  from  which  it  afterwards  spouts 
chevalier  Aldini,  which  is  stated  to  be  an  through  a  movable  pipe.  In  some  en- 
eftectual  protection  against  fire,  in  the  re-  gines,  a  single  cyhnder  is  used,  the  piston 
ports  of  committeesuf  the  highestrespect-  rod  pas^ng  through  a  tight  collar,  and  al- 
ability  appointed  to  exaniine  it  at  Paris,  temately  receiving  and  expelling  tiie  wa- 
it enables  the  wearer  (as  has  l>eeu  demon-  ter  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  In  Rown- 
etrated  by  public  experimento)  to  approach  tree's  engine,  and  some  others,  a  part  of 
vrith  impunity,  or  even  to  pass  tlnough  a  tlie  inside  of  a  cylinder  is  traversed  Ity  a 
fierce  fiame,  to  rescue  lives  or  portable  partition  like  a  door  hinged  upon  the  axis 
valuable  property,  or  to  use  means  for  the  of  the  cylinder,  which  drives  the  water 
extinction  of  fire.  It  consists  of  an  exterior  successively  from  each  side  of  the  cylin- 
light  armor  of  metallic  gjiize,  which  fal>-  dor  into  tiie  air  vessel.  The  ftose,  a  long 
ric  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  flexible  tube  made  of  leather,  is  of  great 
Davy  to  be  impervious  to  flame  (see  use  in  carrying  the  spouting  orifice  near  to 
Damps),  and  of  an  inner  covering  of  a  the  flames,  and  thus  preventing  the  water 
material  which  is  a  slow  conductor  of  from  being  scattered  too  soon.  It  also 
heat  Amongst  flexible  fibroussubstances  serves  an  important  purpose  in  bringiug 
capable  of  being  8|iim  and  woven  into  tis-  water  Irom  distant  reservoirs,  liy  suction 
sues,  the  asbestos  possesses  preeminently  created  in  tiie  pumps  of  the  engine. ' 
the  property  of  slowly  conducting  heat ;  BraittujuiVe'fl  Steam  Fire  Engine,  a  re- 
but the  other  fibrous  matters  in  common  cent  invention,  is  an  ingenious  applica 
use  for  the  purposes  of  clothing,  such  as  tion  of  the  moving  power  of  steam  to  th« 
11* 
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working  of  fire  engines.   The  mechanical  and  javelins,  and  bo  thro^vn  into  the  fortlS' 

arrangement  consisia  of  two  cylinders,  Ihe  carious  and  other  buildings  of  tlie  enemy, 

one  of  7  inches  diameter,  being  the  steam  to  set  tliem  on  fire.    At  olliertiraesjitwari 

oylil)der,and  the  otljerof  6i  inchesdiame-  used  in  throwing  stone  balls  from  iron  or 

ter,  being  the  watw  piunp.    By  the  hori-  metallic  iubes  against  the  enemy.     The 

aontal  position  of  the  two  cylinders  the  use  of  this  fire  continued  at  least  until  the 

parallel  motion  ia  easily  produced.    The  end  of  the  13th  century :  but  iio  contem-  , 

boiler  is  on  the  construction  and  prmciple  porary  writer  has  handed  down  to  us  any 

of  Bruithwaite     and    Ericson's     patent  accurate  account  of  its  composirion.    To 

steam  eenerator.   This  en^ne  will  deliver  judge   from  its  effects,  neither  naphtha, 
about  9000  gallons  an  hourtoan  elevation  -sulphur  nor  rosin  were  nrindpal  ijigredi- 

of  90  feet,  through  an  adjutage  of  i  inch,  ents ;  but  saltpetre  probably  was.     It  does 

The  time  of  getting  the  machine  into  ac-  not  appear,  from  the  accounts  of  the  an- 

tion,from  the  moment  of  igniting  the  fuel  dents,  that  it  burned  under  water,  as  has 

(the  water  being  cold^  is  18  minutes.     As  been  supposed,  but  merely  that  it  burned 

soon  as  an  alarm  is  given,  the  fire  is  kin-  upon  it.     Cardan  invented  a  species  of  fire 

died,  and  the  bellows,  attached  to  the  en-  of  this  description.    According  to  a  notice 

^ne,  ore  worked  by  hand.     By  tlie  time  in  theMigazindfrEHindungen  (Magazine 

the  horses  are   harnessed   in,  tlie  fuel  is  of  Discoveries),  the  baron  Von  Arelin  of 

thoroughly  ignited,  and  the  bellows   are  Munich  has  discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of 

then  worked  by  the  morion  of  the  wheels  the  liith  century,  in  tlie  central  librajy  in 

of  the  engine.    By  the  lime  of  arriving  at  that  city,  a  dissertation  on  the  Greek  hre, 

thefire,preparingthelioses,&c.,thesteam  which  contains  the  receipt  foritscompo- 

JB  ready.     The  expense  of  fuel  is  stated  silion,  so  long  supposed  to  be  lost. 

10  be  at  London  six  pence  per  hour.  Fiae  Marble.     (See  Marbk.) 

Fjbe-Flv  ;   a  small  beerie  which  emits  Fibe  Ordeai..    (See  Ordetd.) 

a  beaurifui  phosphwic  light  from  the  un-  Fire-1'lace.     We  often  see  old  fire- 

der  surface  of  the  termmal  segments  of  places  of  an  enormous   size,  capable  of 

the  abdomen.    In  the  United  States,  dur-  coniaiiiing  seats,  and  having  the  sides  at 

ing  the  suttmier  months,  tliese  little  uisecis  right  angles  with   the    back,    which    is 

abound,  and  are  observed  to  be  particu-  perpendicular.      This    construction    was 

larly   active  and    luminous   after   slight  attended  with  very  great  loss  of  heat,  as 

showers  of  rain,  studding   the  trees   and  the  size  of  the  niouto  occaaoned  a  great 

grass  with  their  pale  lights.    Among  nat-  current  of  air  up  chimney,  and,  conse- 

uraliBtB,  tlie  iire-fly  is  included  among  the  quently,  into  tlie  room ;  and  ahnost  all  the 

species    of   lampyris.      The    phosphoric  liidiated  and  conducted  heat  was  carried 

light  produced  by  these  animals  is  of  a  off    The  application  of  modern  practical 

greenish  yellow,  and  proceeds  from  a  col-  science  to  the  comfort  of  common  life  has 

lection  of  yellowish  matter  under  the  tail,  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  this  respect. 

which  is  kindled  or  extinguished  at  pleas-  Wood  has   hitiierto   been    the  principal 

ure.     When  separated  flum  the  boily  of  ftiel  in  llie  U.  States ;  but  coal  is  constatit- 

the  insect,  it  continues  to  shine  for  some  lybecoming  more  commonly  used  for  this 

time,  but,  gradually  becoming  paler,  is  at  purpose.    The  arrangement  need  not  be 

length   extinguished.     Tins   curious  pro-  essentially   different,  whicliever  kind  of 

vision  of  nature  is  said  to  be  for  the  pur-  fuel  is  employed.     It  is  advantageous  to 

pose  of  directing  the  sexes  to  each  other,  inake  tiie  perpendicular  height  ofttie  fuel 

In  Europe,  the  fire-fly  is  replaced  by  the  as  great  as  is  consistent  with  safetv.     A 

§  low-worm,  a  wingless  female  insect  of  stratum  of  coals  or  ignited  wood  will  radi- 

lis  genus.     The  male  is  not  luminous,  ate  more  heat  into  the  lower  part  of  the 

and  is  guided   to  his  mate  by  the  light  room,  if  placed  vertically.than  if  laidhor- 

whichsheemits  ftoma  recepiacleof  phos-  izontally.     The  fuel   should   also  be   so 

phoric  matter  similar  to  that  with  which  divided  as  to  be  easy  of  ignition,  and  so 

the  American  species  is  provided.  placed  as  to  pve  free  access  of  the  air  to 

Fire,    Greek,    was  invented    in    the  all  its  parts,  as  the  smoke  is  then  more 

7th  century.     When  the  Arabs  besieged  likely    to    be    burnt.      FraiMm's    stoves 

Constantinople  in  668,  the  Greek  architect  are  cast-iron  fire-places,  and,  when  exe- 

("allinicus  of  Heliopolis  deserted  fiom  the  cuted  according  to  thfe  inventor's  direc- 

caliph  to  the  Greeks,  and  took  with  him  tions,  are  a  very  economical  contrivance. 

a  composition,  which,  by  its  wonderful  Most  of  the  articles,  however,  now  sold 

effects,  struck  len'or  into  the  enemy,  and  under  this  name,  are  very  different  from 

forced  them  to  take  to  flight.  Sometimes  it  the  original  plan.    Underneath  and  behiud 

was  wrapped  in  flax  attaclied  to  arrows  thefire-place  is  an  (urcbamber,inta  wliicn 
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the  tur  is  udmitted  from  without  the  house,  which  passes  ihroitgh  every  part  of  ttie 
byanopeningthroughtliewall,andwhich  ship,  and  commuuicaies  with  every  bar- 
is  discharged  into  the  apartment  by  lateral  rel,  running  round  the  deck,  and  passing 
openings,  after  being  heated  by  contact  out  at  the  steerage  mndow,  completes  ilie 
with  tlie  fire-place.  The  smoke,  being  preparation  below;  wdiilst  above,  every 
carried  off  by  a  circuitous  flue,  which  rope  and  yard  is  well  covered  with  lar,  so 
I)as3ea  upward  to  the  top  of  the  fire-place,  as  speediiy  to  convey  the  flames  to  the 
and  then  descends  to  the  floor,  also  parts  sails ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  yard- 
with  much  of  its  heat  before  it  escapes  arm  ia  attached  a  wickered  hook,  which, 
by  the  miun  chimn^.  The  Rimfordfre-  being  once  entangled  with  the  enemy's 
place  la  a  common  fire-place,  constructed  rigging,  renders  escape,  after  coming  in 
witli  a  narrow  throat  to  tlie  chimney,  for  contact,  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility, 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  tlie  current  of  The  train,  to  prevent  accidwits,  is  never 
air,  an  advanced  back  to  throw  the  fire  laid  till  the  moment  of  using  it;  when,  all 
fiuiher  forward,  and  oblique  adee  (at  an  being  placed  in  order,  and  tne  wind  favor- 
an^le  of  about  135  degrees  witii  the  Iwck),  able,  with  every  possible  sail  set,  so  as  to 
which  radiate  the  heat  more  completely  increase  the  flames,  she  betas  down  upon 
into  the  room.  The  rfouMe  Jirt-pUtce  is  the  enemy's  line,  whilst  the  crew,  usually 
an  ingenious  modification  of  a  Franklin  25  or  30  in  number,  have  no  other  de- 
stove.  It  is  formed  by  setting  a  soap-  fence  than  crouching  beliind  the  after- 
stone  fire-place  into  the  chimney,  leaving  bulwaits.  When  close  upon  the  destined 
an  tur  chamber,  as  in  the  Franklin  stove,  ship,  all  hands  descend  by  the  stem  into 
behind  and  beneath  it,  which  communi-  a  launch  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  with 
cates  with  the  external  air,  and  opens  into  high  gunwales  and  a  pair  of  small  swivels; 
the  apartment.  This  fire-place  is  so  con-  and  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  train 
atructed,  as  lo  unite  the  advantages  of  the  is  fired  by  the  captain,  and,  every  hatch 
Eumford  fire-place  with  those  of  a  Frank-  being  thrown  ofi;  the  flames  burstforth,at 
lin  stove.  The  air  to  be  heated  should  be  tlie  same  instant,  from  stem  to  stem ;  and, 
taken  from  without  the  house ;  for  if  taken  ascending  by  the  tarred  ropes  and  sails, 
from  an  entry  or  cellar,  the  temperature  soon  commimicate  with  the  rigpng  of  the 
of  those  places  would  he  very  tnuch  re-  enemy's  vessel,  who  have  never  yet,  ja 
duced.  The  mr  chamber  should  be  from  one  instance,  been  able  to  extricate  them- 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  as  more  selves.  In  fact,  such  is  th*  terror  with 
heat  will  be  conducted  fix>nithe  stone,  and  which  ihey  hove  inspired  the  Turks,  that 
ft  great  quantity  of  air  moderately  heated  fliey  seldom  make  the  slightest  resistance, 
is  better  than  a  small  quantity  made  very  On  the  distant  approach  of  the  fire-ship, 
hot,  which  is  apt  to  render  the  air  of  tliey  maintain,  for  some  minutes,  an  in- 
tbe  apartment  disagreeable.  (See  Grate,  cesaantrandom  cannonade  j  but, at  lengfli, 
^mie,  Faraact.)  long  before  she  comes  in  contact,  precipi- 
Pike-Shtps  are  generally  old  vessels  late  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  attempt 
filled  with  combustibles,  fitted  with  grap-  to  reach  tlie  otlier  vessels,  scarcely  one 
pling-irona,  to  hookenemie8'ships,andset  remaining  to  the  last  moment  to  attempt 
them  on  fire.  The  following  is  a  descrip-  to  save  the  devoted  ship.  Sometimes, 
tion  of  the  iiro-ships  which  were  of  such  however,  armed  boats  are  sentofi"  from  the 
essential  service  to  the  Greeks  in  their  late  other  vessels  of  the  fleet ;  but  they  have 
strug^e  with  Turkey :  "  The  vessels  usu-  never  yet  been  able,  either  to  prevent  the 
ally  employed  for  this  service,"  says  Mr,  eppi-oach  of  the  firo-ship,  or  seize  on  the 
Emerson,  "are  old  sliips,  purchased  by  crew  whilst  making  their  escape;  and, 
the  government  Their  construction,  as  though  fire-ships  are,  in  other  countries, 
fire-ships,  is  veiT  simple;  nothing  more  considered  a  forlorn  hope,  such  is  the  stu- 
being  wanted  than  active  combustion,  pidity  and  terror  of  the  Turifs,  that  it  is 
For  this  pm'pose,  tlie  rile,  hold  and  sides  rarely  that  one  of  flie  bruloltiers  is  woimd- 
of  the  vessel,  after  lieing  well  tarred,  are  ed,  and  very  seldom  indeed  that  any  lose 
lined  withdriedfui^e,  dipped  in  pilch  and  their  lives.  The  service,  however,  fi-om 
lees  of  oil,  and  sprinkled  with  sulphur;  a  the  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  its- 
number  of  hatchways  are  then  cut  along  warded  with  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary 
the  deck,  and  under  each  is  placed  asmali  seamen ;  and,  on  every  occasion  of  their 
ifflrrel  of  gunpowder;  so  that,  at  the  mo-  success,  each  brulottier  receives  an  adtli- 
roent  of  conflagration,  each  throws  off  its  tional  premium  of  100  or  150  masters." 
respective  hatcD,  and,  giving  ample  vent  Fihe-Weeo.  Tlie  aenecM  huraclfoliva, 
to  the  flames,  prevents  the  deck  lieing  too  on  American  plant,  hebngiiig  to  the  na'u- 
soon  destroyed  by  tlie  esplosion.    A  train,  rai  older  composiltE,  has  received  tills  ap 
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pcllation  iu  the  U.  Slates,  from  its  appear-  law,theprivate  treasury  of  the  emperor,  as 

ing  abundantly  wherever  lands  have  been  distinguished  from  the  public  treasury  (the 

burnt  over.     The  root  is  annual ;  the  stem  anirivm publicum).    In  modem  law,  on  the 

upright,  about  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  European   continent,   &cu*  denotes    the 

large,  claspiug  the  elem,   unequally   and  public  treasury,  and  me  private  treasure 

deeply  toothed ;  the  flowers  in  a  sort  of  of  the  monarch  is  called  cAofouUe.     Fis- 

terininal  coiymb,  erect,  vriih  a  very  short  eiw  is   particularly  used  for  the   public 

ray,and  the  calys  cylindrical.    The  whole  treasury,  when  considered  in  a  legal  point 

plant  posseeses  a  strong  and  disagreeable  of  view ;  for  instance,  as  entitled  to  all 

odor.  fines,  or  goods  without  an  owner,  or  which 

FiRE-Womts.     (See  Pyrtiethn-^.)  are  forfeited  by  the  owner,  &c. ;  or  wben 

FiKE  Worship;  a  species  ot  ancient  we    speak    of   its    particular   privileges: 

fetich  worehip  (see  Imch),  or  of  pure  These  privileges  were  very  extensive  by 

adoration  of  nature,  which  prevaileti  more  the  civil  law;   as,  for  instance,  the  lien 

parlJcularly  among  the   Persians,     (See  which  ihejSaciw  badon  the  property  of  its 

Gueier,or  GlUbtr.)  oncers,  and  of  those  who  had  made  any 

F1BENZU01.A.     (See  jVannini.)  contract  with  it ;  the  right  lo  demand  Jnter- 

FiBMAMENT,  jn  the  Ptolemaic  astrono-  est,  even  if  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  contract, 

my;   the  eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  and  that  of  not  being  obliged  to  allow 

respect  to  the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets  interest  in  case  of  delay  of  payment :  a 

which  it  surrounds.     It  is  supposed  to  greater  length  of  time  was  required  to  bar 

have  two  motions,  a  diurnal  motion,  given  actions  on  the  part  of  the  jiseus  than  on 

to  it  by  the  jm'raum  mobiie,  from  east  to  that  of  private  peisons ;  it  was  not  obliged 

west,  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  lo  give  surety  nor  to  pay  the  costs  of  pn>- 

wiother  opposite  motion,   from   west   to  cesses :  there  were  many  other  privileges, 

east,  which  last  it  finishes,  according  to  in  part  necessary  and  in  part  arbilraiy  and 

Tydio,   in  35,413  years;    according  to  tyrannical.     The jSscoi  tight,  that  is,  the 

Ptolemy,  in  36,000 ;  and  according  to  Co-  nght  of  having  a  fiscua,  with  these  jirivi- 

pemicus,  in  25,800 ;  in  which  time  the  fix-  leges,  appertains  only  to  the  general  gov- 

ed  siar^jetorn  to  the  same  points  in  which  ernment,  but  is  often  conferred  on  cities, 

they  vrere  at  the  beginning.    This  period  universities,  provinces,  corporations,  &c, 

is  commonly  called  the  Plabmic  year,  ot  In  Gennany,  wben  an  individual  brings 

tiie  great  year.  an  action  against  the  slate  or  sovereign, 

Pias'AN;  1.  among  the  TuHts,  an  order  the  form  of  the  action  is,  "A  B  vs.  the 

which  the  grand  vizier  issues  in  the  name  Fweus? 

ofthesulton;  3,  in  tlieEastIndiefi,awrit-  Fiscal,   from  JiacM  (q.  v.);   in   most 

ten  permis^on  to  trade.     (See  Tarkey.)  German  states,  an  officer  who  represents 

First  Frcits  and  Tehths,  in  law.  the  government  befiire  the  courtsof  jus- 
FiiBt  fruits  areiheprofitsof  every  spiritual  tice,  corresponding  to  the  French  mwris- 
living  for  one  year;  and  tenths  are  the  ttre public,  and  the  solicitor  and  attorney- 
tenth  of  the  yearly  value  of  such  livmg,  general  in  England.  In  the  ancient  Ger- 
given  ancicndy  to  the  pope,  throughout  man  empire,  there  were  imperial  fiscals, 
all  Christendom,  but,  in  England,  by  stat.  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute  violations 
96  Henry  VIII,  c,  3,  transferred  to  the  of  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  for  instance, 
king.  By  stat.  37  Henry  VIH,  c.  3,  no  abuses  of  the  right  of  coining,  disturb- 
tenths  are  lo  be  paid  for  the  first  year,  as  ances  of  the  pubUc  peace,  &c. 
then  the  first  fruits  are  due;  and,  by  sev-  Fischart,  John,  also  called  Mentzer, 
eral  statutes  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  und,  in  his  distent  works,  Yty  other 
benefices  under  £50  per  annum  shall  he  names,  was  bom,  according  to  some,  at 
discharged  of  the  payment  of  first  fruits  Mentz,fromwhichtheydeiivehisnameof 
and  tenths.  She  also  restored  tlie  profits  Madzee ;  according  to  others,  at  Strasburg. 
of  this  revenue  to  the  church,  by  estab-  He  became  doctor  of  laws,  and,  about 
lishing  a  perpetual  fund  therefrom,  vested  1586,  was  bMliff  of  Forbach,  near  Saar- 
in  trustees,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  br&ck.  He  died  before  1591.  Little  is 
livings  imder  £50  a  year.  This  is  called  known  of  his  fife,  and  there  is  much 
jfueen .Aim'* iomi/y,  and  is  further  regu-  which  is  unintelligible  in  his  writings; 
Uted  by  subsequent  statutes ;  but,  as  tlie  they  are  mostly  satirical,  partly  in  prusn, 
number  of  livings  under  £50  wan,  at  the  partly  in  verse,  partly  of  botli  mixed  to- 
commenceraent  of  it,  5597,  averaged  at  gether,  end  have  the  most  whimsical 
£33  per  annum,  its  operation  will  be  very  titles.  As  a  satirist,  he  is  the  most  imre- 
hIow.  strained  of  his  age,  inexhaustible  in  droll, 

Fiac.     FVsciM  signified,  in  the  Roman  humorous  and  witty  thoughts,  aot  seldom 
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ftiulty  of  equivoque  and  obscenity,  inli-  tory  in  Moscow.  In  1805,  he  puliiished 
inutelj  acquainted  with  the  follies  of  his  his  OeaeriptionduMaaiumd'Histitire  vudu- 
agp,  ajid  ne;  er  at  a  loss  whether  to  ridi-  reife  (Moscow,  1805).  The  same  year,  he 
1  uip  or  lash  ihem.  He  treats  the  German  founded  the  society  of  naturalists  at  Mos- 
language  with  (he  greatest  freedom,  coin-  cow,  which  afterwards  received  the  title 
mg  new  words  and  turns  of  expresaon,  and  privileges  of  an  impeiiat  society, 
without  aD>  regard  to  analogy,  and  die-  The  science  of  fossil  renmiis  i%  much 
plajing,  in  his  most  arbitrary  formations,  indebted  to  him.  His  TahuirB  aytumiicrt 
erudition  and  wit  In  the  broad  comic  ZtHMTUwiffipassedthroughathirdeditioniik 
and  burleequp,  he  is  not  to  be  surpassed;  1813.  InI8II,he  published  Onomasticon 
sod,  even  m  his  most  satirical  enusions,  du  SgaliTtie  ifOtyctogvosie.  On  the  bum- 
there  is  an  honesty  and  good  nature  always  ing  of  Moscow,  the  splendid  museum  and 
ob-prvaJile  His  most  celebrated  works  his  private  collections,  preparations,  and  a 
are  a  rtfaetmetiio  of  the  Gargantua  of  ricli  craniolo^cal  cabinet,  were  destroyed. 
Rabelais,  first  printed  in  3552;  Das  gliick-  Immediately  after  the  peace,  he  began  a 
hafl  ScAiffvon  Z-Hrkh  (The  lucky  Ship  of  museum,  which  already  ranks  as  one  of 
Zurich),  1576,  4to.,  and  several  others,  the  richest  collections.  In  1817,  he  was 
We  also  find  in  Fischart  the  first  attempt  appointed  vice-president  oF  the  imperial 
at  German  hexameters,  which  have  been  medico-surgical  academy,  to  which  he 
lately  brought  to  perfection  by  Aug.  W,  rendered  essential  service  by  eeiablishing 
von  SchlegeL  J.  Paul  Richtersays,  heis  a  clinical  department,  and  introducing 
much  superior  to  Rabelais  in  regard  to  other  improvements.  His  latest  work  is 
language,  images  and  meaning,  and  is  his  description  of  the  insects  of  Russia — 
equal  to  him  in  erudition,  and  in  an  AriS'  Entomogmpkie  de  la  Russie  et  Genres  de» 
tophanii;  creation  of  words.    He  is  ratiier  Imectes,  2  vols. 

the  reviver  of  Rabelds  than  his  trans-  Fishbb,  John;  bishop  of  Rochester;  a 
later.  learned  Catholic  divine  in  the  reign  of 
Fischer,  Gotthelf,  adistinmiished  phi-  Henry  VIIL  He  was  bom  in  1459,  at 
losopber,  vice-president  of  ine  medico-  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  received  his 
surgical  academy,  prolessor  in  the  univer-  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
sity  at  Moscow,  and  Russian  counsellor  ated,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1495, 
of  state,  was  bom  Oct.  1.5, 1771,  at  Wald-  he  was  chosen  master  of  Michael-house, 
heim,  in  Saxony.  He  was  a  fellow-student  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  Soon  after, 
of  A.  von  Humbokit,  at  the  mining  acad-  be  was  made  vice-chancellor.  Margaret, 
em;^  in  Freiburg,  and  first  made  him-  countess  of  Richmond,  chose  him  for  her 
self  known  by  a  work — Vereach  fiber,  iRe  confessor ;  and,  through  his  influence,  de- 
SchammmiUase  da-  Fisclu  {Inquiry  concern-  termined  on  the  noBle  academical  founda- 
ing  the  Airhladdcr  of  Fishes),  Leips.,  1795.  tions  which  have  perpetuated  her  memo- 
At  Paris,  he  studio  comparative  anatomy,  ry.  In  1501,  he  was  admitted  DD.,  and 
under  Cuvier,  and  wrote  on  several  sub-  the  next  year  he  becanie  the  first  Marga- 
jects  in  this  department  of  science.  In  ret  professor  of  divinityat  Cambridge.  In 
1800,  he  was  appointed  Lbrarian  at  Ma-  1504,  he  was  unexpectedly  promoted  to 
yence,  and  soon  displayed  the  results  of  theseeof  Rocheaier,onthe  recommenda- 
his  bibliographical  labors.  He  discovered  tion  of  Fos,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
a  printed  work  older  than  any  then  subsequently  declined  translation  to  ^ 
known  with  (he  date  of  (he  year,  de-  more  valuable  bishopric ;  and  he  was  ac- 
Ecribed  a  number  of  old  works,  and  customed  to  s^le  his  church  his  wife,  de- 
endeavored  to  settle  (he  claims  of  Gut-  claring  that  he  would  never  exchange  her 
tenberg  in  his  Essai  sw  Its  Mmtameia  for  one  that  was  richer.  The  same  year 
typograpki/pies  de  Jean  Gtdtenbet^  (Ma-  in  which  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  (he 
yence,  1804),  JVblice  du  premier  Momimfnt  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
typogrimlaqae  ea  Caractirts  mobiUs  aaee  Cambridge  was  conferred  on  him.  Deop- 
date  (Mayence,  1804),  and  in  several  Ger-  ly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  tlie  ancient 
man  publications.  Fischer  was  one  of  fttith  of  the  nation,  he  opposed  with  zeal 
the  deputation  sent  to  pedtion  the  emperor  and  perseverance  tlie  principles  of  Luther 
Napoleon  to  create  Mayence  a  staple;  and  liis  followets.  But  the  same  con- 
and,  on  Ibis  occasion,  he  received  permis-  scientious  motives  which  induced  Fisher 
sion  to  select  a  library  for  Mayence  from  to  become  the  cham|rion  of  Henry  VIIl, 
the  books  belonging  to  the  government,  impelled  him  to  oppose  ttie  king's  meas- 
Several  works  on  comparative  anatomy  ures  for  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
obtained  for  him  the  places  of  professor  and  declaring  himself  head  of  the  church, 
anddu'cctorof  the  museum  of  natural  his-  His  imprudence  and  weakness  in  listening 
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to  the  pretoiidod  prophecieB  of  Elizabeth  Dutch  and  Spanish,  ia  calculated  to 
Barton,  or  the  maid  of  Kent,  subBequent-  amount  to  (3000  or  7000,  which  take  about 
ly  flimished  the  court  with  an  opportuni-  40,000,000  fish  annually.  The  Ameri- 
ty  of  puniBhing  his  opposition  to  theroyal  can  fiahBriiien,prindpa!ly  from  New  Eng- 
deragnB.  In  1534,  an  act  of  attEunderwas  land,  are  engaged  both  in  the  Bank  tishe- 
passed  against  Barton  and  her  accompli-  rics  and  the  Coast  fisheries.  A  late  £ng- 
ces,  among  whom  bishop  Fisher  was  in-  lish  traveller  in  Nova  Scotia  (1830)  waa 
eluded;  and,  being  adjudged  guilty  of  Burprised  to  find  the  bays swarimng,  nahe 
mispriBion  of  treason,  he  was  condemned  expresses  it,  with  Mantlehead  boats,  he- 
to  the  forfeiture  of  bia  property,  and  im-  fore  the  Nova  Scoiians  had  moved  in  the 
prisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  busiuess.  The  vessels  which  are  intend- 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  sen-  ed  for  the  Bank  fislieiy,  measure  from  70 
tence  was  executed,  a  fine  of  £300,  it  is  to  90  tons,  and  carry  from  8  to  10  men. 
said,  having  only  been  exacted.  He  was  They  are  engaged  in  fishing  from  March 
subsequently  sent  to  the  Tower  fbrrefusing  to  October,  making  two  or  three  feres,  and 
to  Bubinit  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  brining  home  the  fish  to  be  cured.  On 
parliament,  wjiich  annulled  the  king's  taking  them,  they  merely  cut  off  the  head, 
marriage  with  Catliarine  of  Arrogon,  and  open  them,  sprinkle  tliem  with  Bait,  and 
confirmedhissubsequentunion  with  Anne  throw  them  into  the  hold.  Some  of  tLese 
Boleyn.  He  was  attainted  and  deprived  are  injured  before  they  get  home,  and 
in  1534.  Pope  Paul  III  thought  proper  these  form  an  inferior  quali^,  under  the 
to  reward  hie  zealous  adherent  by  creating  name  of  Jmnaiea  Jish.  Those  vessels 
faim  a  cerdinai.  The  king,  on  learning  which  are  intended  for  the  Labrador  or 
that  Fisher  would  not  refuse  the  dignity,  Coast  fishery,  are  fi«ni  40  to  120  tons,  with 
exclaimed,  in  a  passion,  "Yea !  is  he  so  about  the  same  proportion  of  men  as  the 
lusty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  send  hiln  a  hat  Brnxkers.  They  set  out  in  May,  arrive  ou 
when  he  will.  Mother  of  God !  he  shall  the  ground  in  June,  and  select  a  place  for 
wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  I  will  leave  fishing  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  the 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on."  His  de-  bay  of  Chaleurs,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Btruction  waa  immediately  resolved  on  ;  straits  of  Belleisle,  or  the  entrance  to 
and,  as  no  evidence  against  him  existed,  Hudson's  bay  (from  45°  to  68°  N,  latitude). 
sufficiently  strong  to  ailect  his  life,  Henry  Here  they  spend  the  summer,as  they  cure 
employed  his  infamous  solicitor-general,  the  lish  on  the  coasts,  drying  them  either 
Rich,  to  entrap  Fisher  into  a  positive  de-  on  the  rocks,  or  on  flakes  erected  for  the 
nial  of  the  king's  supremacy.  The  plot  purpose.  On  arriving,  they  anchor,  dis- 
Bucceeded,  and  the  bishop,  beingtried  be-  mantle  their  vessels,  and  convert  them  in- 
fore  a  special  commi^ion,  was  convicted  to  stationary  houses.  .  Each  vessel  is  fur- 
of  high  treason,  on  the  evidence  of  Rich,  nished  with  four  or  five  light  boats,  carry- 
and,  on  (he  23d  of  June,  1535,  was  be-  ing  two  men.  As  the  AbIi  is  entirely  cured 
headed  on  Tower-HilL  Bishop  Fisher  here,  they  often  sail  with  their  cargo,  by 
was  a  zealous  promoter  and  cultivator  of  the  last  of  August,  directly  to  a  foreign 
literature,  and  a  patron  of  learned  men.  maritet.  The  cod  are  taken  by  line,  and. 
Besides  a  number  of  tracts,  he  was  also  as  they  bile  with  gi-eat  voracity,  almost 
the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Sev-  any  thing  serves  as  a  bait;  they  are  some- 
Ai  Penitential  Psalms ;  of  Sermons,  con-  times,  however,  taken  in  nets,  though 
troveisial  and  devotional  treatises,  &c.  more  rarely.  Anderson  says,  that  tlte 
PisHERiEa.  The  most  itnportant  ob-  French  engaged  in  tiie  fishery  on  the 
jects  of  the  fisheries,  are  the  whale  (see  Grand  BanK,  as  eaily  as  1536. — Thestur- 
WTin/e-fisfteru),  cod,  herring,  stui^eon,  geon  is  valuable  for  the  goodness  of  its 
mackerel.  These  animals  are  described  Besli,  and  for  ilie  use  derived  from  some 
tmder  their  respective  heads.  We  shall  of  its  ports.  It  is  taken,  not  only  in  the 
here  only  ^ve  some  account  of  the  man- '  ocean,  but  in  the  great  rivers  of  northern 
ner  in  which  they  are  taken.  There  are  AEia  and  Europe,  It  is  sometimes  tak- 
two  favorite  places  of  resort  for  the  cod;  en  in  nets,  sometimes  by  the  harpoon. 
one  in  Europe,  off  Dogger's  Bonk,  Weil-  The  Cossacks  repair  to  the  Urol,  at  fixed 
Bank  and  Grommer;  tlie  other,  and  most  seasons,  in  great  numbers.  Some  thoti 
extensive  and  important,  on  the  coaBts  of  sands  appear  ou  the  ice  in  sledges,  each 
North  America, extending  along  ihecoosts  provided  with  a  spear,  several  poles  and 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  com-  other  instniiticiics.  They  arrange  them- 
iniNng  the  Grand  Bank  and  Labrador,  selves  in  a  long  line,  and,  if  those  in  the 
I'he  number  of  vessels  engage*!  in  this  rear  attempt  to  crowd  those  before  them, 
latter  fishery,  Amerit^on,  Frencli,  English,  their  instruments  are  immediately  biokeit 
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by  the  guards.  As  soon  as  the  hetman  paper,  thread  and  the  seal.  These  decrees 
of  the  fishers  sets  forward,  they  all  dash  consiea  of  bulls  aiid  briefe.  Bulls,  issued 
after  him  in  their  sledges ;  the  ice  is  cut,  by  the  apostolic  chancery,  and  intended  for 
the  spears  cast;  fishmongerB,  assembled  important  occasions,  are  written  on  black, 
from  all  pirts  of  the  empire,  buy  the  fish,  strong,  rough  parchment,  with  Gothic  let- 
even  befote  they  are  taken,  and  the  ice  is  tera ;  and  attached  to  them  is  the  leaden 
scioii  coydred  with  sturgeons.  The  cou-  seal, which  has  on  onesido  the  imagesof 
tiers  of  the  great  Uralian  anitii  (as  it  is  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the 
called)  travel,  at  full  gallop,  to  Sl  Peters-  other  side  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope, 
burg,  to  deport  the  spoil.  The  value  of  In  matrimonial  and  judicial  cases,  these 
the  fish  (including  that  of  the  caviar  end  bulls  are  issued  in  the  form  dignum,  and 
isinglass),  imported  into  the  interior,  the  leaden  seal  hanp  fix)m  a  hempen 
amounts  to  2,000,000  rubies. — Salmon  cord;  in  acts  of  grace,  it  hangs  by  a  red 
are  geuerally  taken  in  rivers.  They  are  (uid  yellow  cord  of  silk.  Briets  are  issued 
sometimes  taken  with  nets,  and  somedmes  on  less  unporlanl  occa^ons,  and  by  the 
vflth  a  kind  of  locks  or  wears,  made  for  apostolic  secretaries.  These  are  written 
the  purpose,  which,  in  certain  places,  on  fine  white  parchment,  with  Latin  let- 
have  grates  so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  ters,  and  the  seal  is  thejfsWman's  ring, 
that,  on  being  impelled  by  a  force  in  a  di-  impressed  upon  red  vrax.  This  seal  is  so 
rection  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  river,  called  because  it  represents  Peter  the  fish- 
they  pve  way,  and  open  at  tlie  point  of  ennair  The  pope  himself,  or  one  of  his 
contact,  and  immediately  shut  again,  when  confidants,  keeps  this  seal ;  and,  after  his 
the  force  is  removed.  On  coming  up  the  death,  it  is  the  du^  of  the  cardinal  cham- 
rivers,  the  flsh  enter  by  these  valvKs,  which  berl^n  to  break  it.  The  city  of  Rome 
llien  close,  and  prevent  theu'  return.  They  gives  such  a  ring  to  every  newly-elected 
are  also  taken  widi  a  spear.  They  may  pope.  The  validity  of  papal  documents 
he  caught  by  means  of  a  light,  which  at-  depends  upon  theobservalionofthescfon- 
tracts  tliem  to  the  surface,  when  they  may  mahties,  and  the  want  of  them  leads  to  the 
be  spearedl«r  scooped  in. — Mackerel  are  conclusion  that  they  are  counterfeit. 
taken  in  greax  quanliiies  in  all  seas.  They  Fishes  ;  animals  which  live  in  the  wa- 
move  in  iiasl  shoals,  and  are  commonly  ter,  with  red,  cold  bkJod,  with  cartilages  or 
taken  in  May,  June,  and  July ;  sometimes  bones,  with  fins  instead  of  limbs,  and 
in  nets,  and  sometimes  by  lines.  The  best  which  inspire  and  expire  lur,  in  combina- 
manner  is  in  ne[s,  by  night,  when  they  are  tion  with  water,  by  means  of  ^lls,  instead 
attracted  by  lights.  They  are  eaten  fresh,  of  lungs.  They  can  live  but  a  short  time 
and  are  also  pickled  in  salt  or  in  brine. —  out  of  the  water,  although  eels  have  been 
Herrings  are  remarkable  for  their  immense  seen  on  laud  in  fields  of  peas.  At  Trail- 
numbers  ;  they  move  in  sboals,  sometimes  quebar,  there  are  perch  which,  by  means  of 
occupying  many  miles  in  extent,  and  sev-  ttie  shaip  points  on  their  fins,  climb  up  the 
eral  fathoms  in  depth,  100,000  persons  palm  trees.  (See  the  article  Fist.)  Ac- 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  tliis  fishery.  The  cording  as  fishes  have  cartilages,  or  a  bony 
presence  of  the  herring  is  easily  discover-  structure,  they  are  divided  into  two  (^ne- 
ed, by  the  great  flints  of  birds  which  ac-  ral  classes.  The  cartila^nous  fishes  either 
company  them  during  tlie  day,  by  the  have  or  have  not  a  ^1-cover.  To  the 
unctuous  matter  with  which  the  water  is  latter  kind  belong  the  lamprey,  the  ray  and 
covered,  and,  in  the  night,  by  the  brilUant  the  shark;  to  the  former,  the  sturgeon,  the 
phosphoric  light  which  tiiey  emit  They  porcupine-fish,  the  sea-needle,  the  eel  ajiA 
are  t^en  generally  by  night,  in  nets,  the  sword-fish.  The  bony  fishes  are  di- 
which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  extent,  videdinto  ordeis,  according  to  the  position 
The  Dutch  have  them  of  600  fiithoms  in  of  the  ventral  and  thoracic  or  pectoral 
length,  made  of  silk  cord.  These  nets  fins.  In  the  eel-pout,  the  Baltic  dorse  and 
are  dragged  \iy  a  capstan.  Herring  are  the  haddock,  the  ventral  fins  ar?  placed 
veiy  plenty  ^out  the  Orcades  in  June  before  the  pectoral ;  they  ore  directly  un 
and  July;  in  the  German  ocean  in  Sep-  der  them  m  the  bream,  the  perch,  the 
tember  and  October;  and  in  the  English  perch-pike,  the  mackerel,  and  the  river, 
chanuel  in  October,  Novem!)erand  De-  perch,  and  behmd  them  In  the  salmon,  the 
cember.  (For  an  account  of  the  anchovy  pike,  the  herring,  and  the  carp.  In  the 
fishery,  see  JiuAom/.)  structure  of  fishes,  the  mis  are  remarkaliht 
Fisherman's  Ring  {atymdus  piscatoria).  as  being  the  oidy  organs  of  morion.  (See 
The  decrees  of  tiie  Roman  court,  as  is  Fins.)  They  consist  of  bony  rays,  cover- 
very  well  known,  are  not  signed  hy  the  ed  with  the  epidermis,  and  attached  f 
pope,   but  their  validity   depends    upon  certain  cartilages  or  bones  which  are  mcv 
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e.A  by  particular  muscles.    The  tail,  with  which  can  protrude  even  through  the  pu- 

ila  fin,  serves  as  a  rudder,  lo  ^ve  the  proper  pil,  so  that  there  ia  very  littie  room  for  the 

direction  to  the  motions   of  the   animal,  aqueous  humor.     The  crystalline  of  fishes, 

The  first  impulse  in  swimming  evidently  on  the  other  hand,  is  nearly  spherical,  and 

cornea  from  the  t^l ;  the  otlier  fins  serve  to  also  of  a  greater  density  than  that  of  land 

reflate  the  positioD  of  the  fish,  and   to  animals ;  it  is  apparently  moved  by  an  or- 

guide  him  in  his  different  motions.    The  ^n  in  the  shap«  of  a  &n,  which  proceeds 

eel,  which  has  no  ventral  fins,  swims  like  Irom  a  knot  of  several  optic  nerves.    The 

■waler-snakes,  by  moving  his  whole  body  iris  is  generally  of  extraordinary  brilliancy, 

in  a»  undulating  manner.    The  muscles  and  of  a  beautiful  red  or  gold  color;  the 

of  fishes  must  be  distinguished  from  the  vitreous  humor  is  verysmall.    The  oi^ans 

fleshy  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals,  of  hearing  are  lesa  perfect,  although  this 

They  con«st  of  white   or  light  colored  sense  cannot  be  entirely  denied  Co  fishes. 

layers,  with  fibres  of  a  tliicker  lextuw  than  Only  cartilaginous  fishes  have  an  external 

those  of  warm-blooded  animals ;  between  auditory  passage,  as    the  shark  and  the 

these  layers  there  is  a  white,  gelatinous  ray ;  die   fishes  with  bones  are  without 

substance,  which  grows  putrid  very  soon  this  external  ear.    AJJ  of  them  have  three 

after  deadi.     If  we  look  at  the  oi^ans  of  winding  tubes  in  their  bead,  which  tcrmi- 

sense  and  the  nervous  system  in  fishes,  we  nate  in  a  bag  filled  with  nei'vous  marrow, 

cannot  but  remark  the  extraordinary  small-  and  containing  three  hard  bones.    This 

ioess  of  the  bnun  in  proportion  to  the  size  constitutes  the  whole  organ  of  hearing, 

of  the  body.    In  man,  the  brain  is  1-33  of  That  of  taste  seems  to  be  still  more  im- 

the  body ;  in  the  shark,  it  is  1-3500,  and  in  perfect.    Their  tongue  has  not  even  the 

the  tunny-fish,  1-37,400 ;  it  is  also  lees  solid  pi^ritltB,  and  the  nerves  are  branches  of 

than  in  wotm-blooded  animals,  and  con-  tliose  which  go  to  the  ^lls.    The  respira- 

fiisls  mostly  of  lumps  resembling  ganghons.  tion  of  fishes  is  carried  on  by  means  of 

The  cerebellum  is  only  a  transverse  plate,  tlieir  gills ;   these  are  well  known  to  be 

entirely  vrithouc  the  structure,  which,  in  vascular  membranes,  fiiur  on   each  sidt^ 

higher  orders  of  animals,  is  called  arbor,  fastened  to  a  curved  and  flexiblti  caililage. 

viUe.      The  nerves  of  fishes  are  weaker  They  are  connected  with  the  cartilages  of 

than  those  of  the  higher  animals :  some  of  the  tongue,  and  with  the  cranium.    In  car- 

them,  however,  are  such  powerful  exciters  tilamnous  fishes,  tiie  gills  are  within  the 

of  electricity,  that  they  can  give  violent  body  like  bags,  and  a  determinate  number 

jocks',  but  the  power  ceases  as  soon  as  the  of  external  openings  lea^l  to  tliem;,the 

nerves  are  cut.     The  torpedo,  the  gymno-  lampreys,  and  that  kind   called   the  nine 

tuB,  the  electric  eel,  the  Indian-needle,  and  eyts,  have  seven,  rays  and  sharks  five  of 

tne  electric  poreuTiine-fish,  are  five  fishes  mese  openings.     Several  fishes  have  also 

which  appear  to  be  living  Voltaic  piles ;  a  peculiar  covering  for  the  gills,  and  fre- 

for  they  have  two  muscular  piles,  separat-  quently  a  membrane  over  them,  which  can 

ed  from  each  other  by  a  membrane  re-  be  contracted  or  extended.     It  encloses  a 

sembling  a  net,  and  which,  at  least  in  the  number  of  winding  cartilages,  which  are 

torpedo,  lie  under  the  curved  cartilages  of  called  its  noft.     The  gills,  as  is  veiy  evi- 

the  large  side  fins,  and  are  regulated  by  dent,  can  only  receive   the  (tir  which  is 

particulai-  nerves.     As  to  the   organs   of  mixed  with  the  water.     What  is  called 

sense  in  fishes,  those  of  smelling  and  see-  the  air-iladder  is,  in  most  fishes,  joined 

ing  appear  to  be  the  most  perfect.    Fishes  by  an  air-pipe  to  the  stomach  or  throat. 

BineUthe  bait  farther  than  they  can  see  it.  This  is  thought  to  contain  nitrogen ;  but  it 

and  the  shark  perceives  at  an  incredible  is  certain  that  it  as^sts  their  riang  in  the 

distance  the  odor  of  a  Negro.     Their  or-  water.     Several  fishes,  as  the  loach  and 

gans  of  smell  have  no    connexion   with  gudgeon,  breathe  also  through  the  excre- 

those  of  resjiiration ;  and  the  water  appa-  tory  duct,  as  is  fully  proved.   The  ling  ai* 

renriy  conveys  the  efiluvia  affecting  the  even  discovered  when  at  the  bottom  of  the 

sense  of  smell  much  less  perfectly  than  sea,  by  the  rising  of  air  bubbles.     Fishes 

the  air ;  but  ihey  have  very  targe  olfiictory  commonly  have  no  voice ;  but  the  futher- 

nerves,  the  ends  of  which  were  for  a  long  lasher,  the   looch,   the    troul,  and    some 

while  taken  for  the  true  brain.   As  to  tlieir  others,  give,  when  pressed,  a  murmiuing 

organs  of  sight,  they  have  very  large  eyes,  sound,  in  doing  which  they  seein  to  make 

but  generallyno  eyelids;  buttheepidermis  great  efforts,  and  tremble  all  over  their 

foes  directly  overlheeye,and  in  the  blind-  body.   It  Is  very  proliable  that  this  sound  is 

sh  appears  to  have  only  a  slight  transpa-  produced  by  the  air,  violently  pressed  out 

rency.     The  corneals  very  flat;  imme<li-  of  the   bladder.    The   circulation   of  the 

Btely  behind  it  usually  is'the  crystalline,  blood  in  fishes  is,  as  might  be  exjiected. 
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iliflerent  from  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  export  of  these  and  other  productious, 

anijoals.     The  heart  consists  only  of  one  aawiue,&c.iandof  imports  for  the  inlnnd 

auricle  and  one  ventricle ;  it  receives  the  countries  of  Austria,  as  salt,  spice,  rice, 

blood  from  the  body,  and  sends  it,  by  a  &.C.     From  1809  to  1813,  Fiume  was  in 

sdugle  artery,  directly  to  Ihe  gills ;  it  is  here  possession  of  Fiance^  and  formed  a  iMUt 

provided  with   osygen  by   contact    with  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.    It  is  about  15 

water,  and  the  air  contained  in  it,  and  is  leagues  from  Trieste.    In  1779,  it  was  ile- 

ognin  received  by  a  number  of  small  ves-  dared  a  free  port     LaL  45°  19'  39"  N. ; 

sels,  which  flow  together  into  the  aorta,  Ion.  14°  36*  44"  E. 

which  djsliibutesthe  blood  over  the  whole  Fisbd  Oils.  There  are  two  species  of 
body.  The  motion  of  the  heart  is,  in  oil  in  vegetables,  agreeing  in  the  common 
fishes,  much  more  independent  of  the  properties  of  uncluosin  and  inflammabil 
Inain  and  spinal  marrow  than  in  tite  higher  ity,  but  essentially  different  in  many  of 
orders,  and,  for  this  reason,  con  continue  their  chemical  quiuities.  The  one, being ca- 
Beveral  hours  oiler  the  biain  and  spinal  pable  of  being  volatilized  without  decom- 
marrow  have  been  destroyed.  The  chyle  position,  is  named  volatUt  <nt  (q,  v.) ;  the 
produced  by  the  digestion  of  fishes  is  re-  other  is  denominated  fixed  oU,  The  lat- 
ceived  by  absorbing  vessels,  which  tenni-  ter  is  generally  contained  in  the  seeds  and 
nate  immediately  in  the  veins,  without  go-  fruits  of  vegetables,  and  varies  in  its  prop- 
ing  through  elands.  Although  most  fislies  erlies,  according  to  the  plants  by  which  it 
loy  eggs,  which  are  matured  and  hatched  is  afforded-  The  fixed  oils  are  extracted 
out  of  their  body,  there  are  cartilaginous  by  pressure,  and,  accordingly,  are  frequent- 
fishes  which  are  viviparous.  That  there  ly  colled  expreaaed  oUs,  When  the  pro- 
are  hermaphrodites  amongfishes  has  been  cess  is  aided  by  heat,  tlie  action  of  which 
lately  proved;  for  Home  has  found  in  is  to  render  tlie  oil  more  fluid,  the  produM 
lampreys  both  spawn  and  milt.  The  pro-  is  esteemed  less  pure.  The  purest  oils 
ductive  power  of  fishes  is  greater  than  tliat  are  those  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the 
of  uiy  higher  animal.  In  the  spawn  of  olive,  or  the  seeds  of  the  almond ;  others, 
the  tench  there  have  been  counted  38,000  less  pure,  come  from  flax-seed  and  hemp- 
eggs  at  onc«;  in  that  of  the  mackerel,  seed.  These  oils  are  usually  fluid,  but  of 
546,000;  and  in  that  of  the  cod,  1,357,000.  a  somewhat  thick  consistence,  and  liable 
— The  twe!fl;h  sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  called  to  congeal  at  very  moderate  colds ;  palm  oil 
"the  Fishes."     (See  Ichthyology.)  is  even,  naturally,  concrete.     When  fluid, 

FiTZ   (the   old  French   word  for  JUa,  the;?  are  transparent,  of  a  yellow  or  j^el- 

son);   a   syllable   frequently   prefixed  to  lowisli  green  color,  aud  capable  of  being 

the  English  surname  {Fitz-Herbert,  Filz-  rendered  quite  transparent  by  the  use  of 

Clarence,    Fitz-Jamesk  which,    like  the  animal  charcoal.   They  are  inodorous  and 

Scottish  Mac,  the  Irish  O',  and  the  He-  insipid,  at  lease  if  they  have  been  obtain- 

brew  Sen,  signifies  sim,  a.i\A,  in  union  ed  with  due  care;  and  free  from  the  muci- 

wilh  the  name  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  in-  la^uous  and    extractive   matter   of  Ihe 

dicaies  the  ancestor  of  those  who  bear  it.  plants  fi^m  whence  they  come ;  are  lighter 

We  must  also  add  the  essential  distinction,  than  water,  witb  which  they  do  not  unite, 

tiiat  Fik  always  denotes  illegitimate  de-  and  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 

scent     Thus   there  are   Filz-Clarences,  with   the   exception  of  castor-oil.     At  a 

sons  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  now  te[n])erature  below  600°  Fahr.,  they  remain 

William  IV,  and  the  actress,  Mrs,  Jordan,  unchanged.    In  the  neighborhood  of  this 

There  ore  manv  noble  ferailies  of  such  an  temperature,  however,  tliey  begin  to  boil, 

origin,  who  include  their  royal  progenitors  and  to  disengage  an  inflammable  vapor; 

in  their  genealogical  tables.  but  the  oil  thus  condensed  is  altered  in 

FiDME  (in  the  Croatian  dialect,  Reka;  its  properties;  it  loses  its  mildness,  be- 
in  German,  St.  VtU-am-FUam) ;  a  Bea-  comes  more  limpid  and  volioile,  a  por- 
port  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Quar-  lion  of  carbon  being  likewise  deposited, 
naro,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  capital  of  the  Transmitted  throughan  ignited  tube,fixed 
Hungarian  Litorale,  which  beloQgs  to  the  oil  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
kingdom  of  Croatia.  Fiume  cotJtains  743  carbui'eled  hydrogen,  with  a  small  portiotj 
houses,  and  7000  Inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  acid  liquor,  and  a  residuum  of  charcom. 
of  government  of  the  Ijiorale,  of  a  com-  In  the  open  air,  it  bums  with  a  clear  white 
mercial  tribunal,  a  health  office,  gymna-  hgbt,  and  fbrmation  of  water  and  carbou> 
eiuiri,  &c  The  manufactures  of  the  city  ic  acid  gas.  Accordingly,  the  fixed  oils 
are  important;  particularly  those  of  n>-  are  capable  of  being  employed  fbr  the 
tBglia,  tobacco,  cloth,  sugar,  potash,  wax,  purposes  of  artificial  illumination,  as  well 
cordage,  &c.     Its  commerce  con^sts  of  m  lamps  as  for  the  manufacture  of  gaa, 
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Fixcfl  oilB  undergo  considerable  change  evolved.  Nitric  acid rendera  them  thick;  if 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  ranoidily  heat  is  applied,  the  action  is  more  rapid, 
which  then  takes  place  is  occasioned  1^  and  a  yellow  color  is  communicated,  the 
tlie  mucila^nous  matterswhich  they  con-  oil  being  rendered  concrete.  Chlorine 
tain  becoming  acid*  From  the  operation  thickens  oil,  and  renders  it  white.  When 
of  the  saiiie  cause,  they  gradually  lose  boiled  in  sulphur,  a  com^onnd  is  formed  of 
their  limpidity,  and  some  of  them,  which  a  brown  color,  a  very  fetid  smell  and  acrid 
are  hence  colied  dri/mg  o3s,  become  eo  taste.  It  likewise,  when  heated,  dissolve 
dry,  that  they  do  longer  feel  unctuous  to  phosphorus,  fortniog  a  liquid  which  be- 
tlie  touch,  nor  give  a  stain  to  paper.  This  comes  luminous,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
,  property,  for  which  linseed  oil  is  remark-  Olive-oil,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Gtoy- 
able,  may  be  communicated  quickly,  by  Lussac  and  Thenard,  consists  of  carbon  77. 
heotlng  the  oil  in  an  open  vessel.  The  313,  oxygen  9.437,  and  hydrogen  13^0. 
drying  oils  are  employed  for  making  oil-  FiSEn  Stars  ;  those  stars  which  ap- 
point, and,  mixed  with  lamp-black,  consti-  pear  to  remain  always  at  the  same  dis- 
lute  printers'  ink,  Duiing  the  process  of  tance  from  each  other,  and  in  the  same 
dryiDg,  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  considera-  relative  position.  The  name  compre- 
ble  quantity.  This  absorption  of  oxygen  hends,  therefore,  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  so  sjiun-  with  the  exception  of  the  pinners,  with 
dant  and  rapid,  and  accompanied  with  such  their  moons,  and  the  comets.  But,  besides 
a  free  disengagement  of  caloric,  that  light,  the  apparent  motion  of  tlie  fixed  stars, 
porous,  combustible  materials,  such  as  resulting  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  onr 
lamp-black,  hemp  or  cotton-seed  may  be  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  from  the  preces- 
kindled  by  it.  Many  instances  of  sponta-  sion  of  the  equinoxes  [see  Prtctssion  of 
iieous  combustion  liaveoccurred  from  tills  the  Eqmiioxfs)  and  the  abeiration  of  light 
cause ;  and  particularly  in  the  Russian  (see  Merration),  a  veiy  slow,  proper  mo- 
arsenals,  where,  at  length,  a  series  of  ex-  (ion  has  been  observed  in  ihem,  so  that  it 
periments  was  instituted  to  ascertain  die  is  not  strictly  true  that  the  fixed  stara  re- 
accompanying  circumstances.  It  appears  main  in  tlie  same  relative  position.  It  haa 
ti'om  these  investigations,  that  if  hemp,  l)een  found  (bat  Sinus,  for  example,  has, 
flax  or  linen  cloth,  steeped  in  linseed  since  the  time  of  Tycho-Brahe,  moved 
oil,  lie  in  a  heap,  and  be  somewhat  ^ii'ess-  about  two  minutes  from  its  place,  &c 
ed  together  and  confined,  its  temperature  But  Herschel  (On  the  Proper  Motion  of 
rises,  a  smoke  Issues  from  it,  and,  at  length,  the  Sun  and  Solar  System,  in  the  Philo- 
sometimea  vnthin  S4  or  even  12  hours,  it  sophical  Transactions,  vol.  73]  has  proved 
takes  fire.  The  same  thing  happens  with  that  this  apparent  change  of  place  results 
mixtures  of  oil  and  fine  charcoal,  and  with  from  a  real  motion  of  our  whole  solar  sys- 
lamp-black  wrapped  up  in-  linen ;  from  tem  in  the  celestial  spaces.  Slara  have 
whence  it  is  conjectured,  that  many  extcn-  also  been  seen  to  appear  suddenly  in  the 
eive  fires,  which  have  broken  out  in  cotton  heavens,  and  again  to  disappear.  Of  others 
manufectories,  and  for  which  no  cause  it  has  been  remarked  that  their  size  ap- 
could  be  assigned,  must  have  arisen  from  pears  altemalely  to  increase  and  to  diinin- 
this  spontaneous  inflammability  of  oils.  ish.  Their  distance  from  our  earth  is,  in 
Fixed  oils  unite  with  the  common  metallic  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  im- 
oxides.  Of  these  compounds,the  most  in-  measurable.  The  most  powerful  tele- 
teresiing  is  that  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  scopes  caimot  give  them  a  sensible  diame- 
When  linseed  oil  is  healed  with  a  small  ter.  We  can  obtain  an  idea  of  their  size 
quantity  of  litharge,  a  liquid  results  which  ftom  the  circumstance  that,  although  we 
is  powerfully  drying,  and  is  employed  as  approach  them  by  forty  millions  of  miles, 
oil  varnish.  Olive-oll,comblne<l  witii  half  {the  diameter  of  the  eanli's  oifclt),  and 
its  weight  of  lithai^,  forms  the  common  recede  from  them  as  far,  we  can  find  no 
tkackylon plfaUr.  The  fixed  oilsare  read-  difference  in  them.  Huygens,  by  com- 
ily  attacked  by  alkalies.  With  ammonia,  paring  the  light  of  Sirius  with  iliat  of  the 
they  form  a  sonpy  liquid,  to  which  the  sun,  tried  to  determine  its  distance  fi-oni 
name  of  volatile  Kniment  is  applied,  the  earth,  and,  upon  the  supposition  that 
They  are  oxidated  by  a  number  of  the  Sirius  isof  tlie  same  size  as  the  sun,  made 
acids.  Sulphuric  acid  soon  renders  them  its  distance  37,664  times  greater.  How- 
black;  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  attracting  ever  conjectural  such  determinations  must 
part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil,  and  caus-  be,  they  entirely  succeed  in  proving  to 
mg  thedepositionof  charcoal;  andifheat  us  that  the  celestial  spaces  have  an  extent 
is  applied,  a  large  portion  of  sulphurous  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
ocM  is  disengaged,  and  even  sulphur  is  conceive     We  are  in  equal  uncertainty 
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with  regard  to  the  nature  and  constitution  instruments  and  clocks;  nnd  the  ohserva- 
of  [lie  fixed  stars ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  tory  of  Kremsralinster  became  oue  of  the 
degree  probable  that  they  are  lumiuous  uiost  distinguished  in  Germany.  Its  his- 
worlds  or  suns,  around  which,  as  around  tory,  by  F^xmillner,  is  civeu  iu  the  Decea- 
our  sun,  planets  revolve  in  determined  nium  .Mrommacam,  ab  An.  1765  ad  Jht. 
patiis,  receiving  from  them  light  and  heat.  1775 ;  and  Acta  AHr.  Crcmissomeiiaio  o6 
The  fixed  stars  ai*  divided  according  to  An.  1776  ad  An.  1791.  Fixmillner  pub- 
tl^e  differences  in  their  brilliancy,  which  lished  also  some  of  his  observations  in  the 
are  very  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  into  scientific  jouninis  of  Germany.  By  his 
stars  of  the  first,  second,  tliird  magnitude,  numerous  observations  of  Mercury  (tlien 
&C.  But,  besides  these  stars,  whicli  ap-  very  difficult  to  make),  Lalande  was  en- 
pear  in  the  heaven  as  distinct  bright  abled  to  coni|ii)e  his  accurate  Cables  of 
points  of  light,  the  eye,  in  the  ciearwinter  that  planet  Fismillner  was  one  of  the 
nights,  sees  here  and  there  little  white  first  observers  and  calculators  of  the  orbit 
clouds.  These  nelniious  spots  are  groups  of  Uranus,  or  Herschel,  of  which  he  con- 
of  innumerable  stara,  which  the  telescope  structed  tables.  He  was  the  firM  who 
reveals  to  us ;  and  ihe  hmited  power  of  scientifically  examined  and  proved  the 
our  instruments  alone  prevents  us  from  truth  of  Bode's  supposilion,  that  the 
looking  forward  without  end,  into  the  in-  star  34  of  Taurus,  observed  by  Flamsteed 
finite  re^ons  of  space.  Much  general  in-  in  1690,  and  afl;ervrards  lost,  was  the  some 
formationislobefouudinBode'sIiitroduc-  ,as  this  planet  He  made  all  his  calcula- 
tion to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Starry  Heavens  tions  liimseif,  and  always  twice  over,  Aa 
(19th  edition,  Berlin,1823).  In  order  to  dia-  a  man,  he  was  mild  and  amiable. 
dnguish  more  easily  the  fixed  stars  from  FiiTruES,  in  law,  are  things  attached 
each  other,  names  were  pven  to  the  most  to  land,  and  that  pass  with  il  to  the  heir, 
remarkable  of  them  in  very  ancient  times,  and  not,  as  personal  properQ-,  to  the  esecu- 
and  they  were  divided  into  groups  or  con-  tor ;  such  as  lime-kilns,  millstones,  struc- 
Btellfltions.  (q.T.)  Astronomers  hove  giv-  tures  for  fish-ponds,  nuinps,  chimney- 
en  descriptions  of  ail  the  stars,  according  pieces,  stoves,  funnels,  fixed  tables, 
to  their  situations,  with  their  names,  mag-  benches,  wainscoting,  &c.  The  question 
nitude,  &c,  Cassini,  Lalande,  Zach  and  as  to  wliat  arc,  and  what  are  not  fixtures, 
Fiazzi  have  done  so ;  and  great  pnuse  is  is  of  some  importance,  not  only  between 
due  to  J.  E.  Bode's  Vranographia,  sive  the  heir  and  executor,  but  between  the 
AslronimDucri^tiOfXx.  T^disieneUmd-  landlord  and  tenant ;  and,  because  loo  ririd 
fa,exrecentiasimt3d(Asol'utismiiisAshvniia  a  rule  would  discourage  impix>vementsbf 
Ohaervationibui  (Berlin,  1801).  To  the  tenants,  if  ihey  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
text  is  added,  in  the  Germui  and  French  structures,  on  which  they  might  have  be- 
languages,  a  General  Aceonnt  and  De-  stowed  great  expense,  on  the  premises  at 
scription  of  Slai-s,  witii  the  IU"ht  Ascen-  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  tlie  law  ia 
mon  and  Declination  of  17,340  Stars ;  34  very  liberal  inaliowingtbem  to  remove  such 
folios  ipresent  price  of  the  maps  and  text,  articles  as  they  have  put  up  during  the 
4  .fVietHcAj-ifor).  Bode's  Introduction  term  ofthe  lease,  for  cairying  on  their  trade 
^ves  us  a  complete  list  of  the  ancient  or  business,  though  tlie  articles,  when  in 
catalogues  of  stai^  of  celestial  globes,  &c.  use,  may  have  been  fixed  to  the  freehold. 
FiXMiLLNER,  Placidus,  a  Benedictine  Flacchs,  Cains  Valerius;  a  Roman 
monk  and  astronomer  iti  the  monastery  poet  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Isc  century, 
of  Kremsmiinster,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  who  lived  in  Padua  {Patamum),  and  died 
bom  May  08,  1721,  and  died  August  37,  young.  He  sung  the  expedition  o."  the 
1791.  He  was  40  years  professor  of  the  Argonauts  in  an  epic  poem  {Argonautica), 
canon  law  at  a  school  for  young  noble-  of  whicli  seven  books  and  part  of  the 
men  at  Kremsmfinster ;  but  he  owes  his  eighth  have  I'enuuned  to  ua.  Hisinodel 
reputation  to  his  astronomical  writings  was  the  Alexandrian  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
and  observations.  His  uncle,  the  abbot  Flaecus  cannot  be  compared  witii  Virgil, 
of  the  monastery,  established  a  mathe-  yet  hispoetn  isnotwiihoutpecuharbeau- 
niatical  hall,  and,  at  a  later  period,  an  ob-  ties  and  fine  passages.  His  early  death 
servatory  for  die  monaster)'.  Tlie  works  prevented  hira  fi'Om  giving  it  its  highest 
of  Lalande,  and  the  assistance  of  a  com-  polish.  New  editions,  from  those  of  Nich- 
mon  caqienter  of  the  village,  who  did  not  olas  Heinsius  and  Peter  Burmann,  have 
Know  how  to  read  or  write,  were  Fixmill-  lieen  published  by  Harles  (1781)  and 
ner's  chief  aids  in  carrying  this  institution  Wagner  (1805)  with  commentaries, 
iutoefiect.  Under  his  direction,  the  artisan  Flaciu9,  Mathias,  sumamed  fliyriciM,  a 
made  tlie  quadrants,  zeuith-sectots  transit    celebrated  theologian,  bom  at  Allionu,  in 
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Ulyria,  1620,  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of  the 
Maine,  in  1575.  Hia  true  name  was  respect  or  aubmission  dne  from  all  ships 
Hack,  to  which  he  gave  the  Latinized  or  Ueets,  to  those  any  way  justly  their 
form  of  Fladv3,  according  to  the  cuetom  superiors.  To  lower  or  strike  the  flag, 
of  liis  age.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Lutlier  in  an  eiigageuient,  is  a  sign  of  yield- 
and  Meluncthon,  and  was  so  rude  and  ing.  The  way  to  lead  a  ship  in  triumph 
violent  in  his  religious  controversiea,  that  is,  to  tie  the  flags  to  the  shrouds,  or  tlie 
even  noiv,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  rude,  gallery  in  the  hind -part  of  the  ship,  and 
vulgarfellowB  arecalled  by  atermderived  let  them  hang  down  cowards  the  water, 
from  his  name,  Ftta  and  tow  the  vessel  by  the  stem.  Livy 
FiAo ;  an  ensign  or  colors,  a  cloth  on  relates  that  this  was  the  way  ihe  Romans 
which  are  usually  painted  or  wrought  used  ihe  vessels  of  Carthage.  (For  further 
certain  figures,  and  home  on  a  staff;— in  information,  see  Stattdards.) 
the  army,  a  banner  by  which  one  re^i-  FLiG-OFFiCER;synonynioHSto<wfeniro(. 
ment  is  distinguished  from  another; — in  FlaC'Ship;  a  ship  in  which  auadnu- 
Ihe  marine,  a  certain  banner  by  which  an  nil's  Sag  is  displayed, 
admiral  is  distinguished  at  sea  from  Ihe  Flag-Staff  is  generally  a  continiia- 
inferior  ships  of  his  squadron;  also  tlie  tion  of  thelop-gallant-mast  above  the  top- 
colora  by  which  one  nation  is  distinguish-  gallant  rigpng,  but  is  sometimes,  es- 
ed  from  another.  In  the  British  navy,  pecially  in  guani-ships,  a  spar,  occupying 
flags  are  either  red,  white  or  blue,  and  are,  the  place  of  the  top-gallant-masc,  and  is 
displayed  from  the  top  of  tlie  main-mast,  only  of  use  to  display  the  flag  or  pendant, 
fbre-mest  ormizzen-mast,  according  lo  the  When  it  is  a  c«ntinuatioa  of  the  top-gal- 
rank  of  the  admind.  When  the  flag  is  lant-mast,  it  is  frequently  termed  the  rarj- 
displayed    at    the    main-top-sallanc-mast  al  mast 

head,  the  officer  distinguished  thereby  is  FiukGEU.AT<T3  (from  tlie  Latin  fiagd- 
known  to  be  an  admiral ;  when  fiom  the  lore,  to  beat) ;  the  name  of  a  sect  in  the 
fore-top-gallant- mast  head,  a  vice-admiral;  13th  century,  who  thought  that  they  could 
and  when  fl'om  the  mizzen-lop-gallant-  best  e^ipiate  their  sins  by  tlie  severe  dis- 
mast head,  a  rear-admind.  The  union  is  cipline  of  the  scourge.  Kainer,  a  hermit 
the  highest  admiral's  flag.  The  next  flag  of  Perugia,  is  said  to  have  been  its 
atler  the  union  is  white  at  the  main  ;  und  founder,  in  1S60.  He  soon  found  follow- 
the  last,  which  characterizes  an  admiral,  ers  in  neariy  all  parts  of  Italy.  Old  and 
is  blue  at  the  same  mast-head.  For  a  young,  great  and  small,  ran  llirough  the 
vice-admiral,  the  first  flag  is  red,  the  cities,  scourging  themselves,  and  exhorting 
second  white,  and  the  third  blue,  at  the  torepentance.  Their  number  soon  amount- 
fore-top-gallant-mast  head.  The  same  cd  to  10,000,  who  went  about,  led  by  priests 
order  is  observed  with  regard  to  rear-ad-  bearing  banners  and  crosses.  They  went 
mirals,  whose  flags  are  displayed  at  the  in  thousands  ftom  country  to  country, 
mizzen-top-gollaiit-mast  head.  The  low-  beg^ug  alms.  In  1261,  tliey  broke  over 
est  flag  in  this  navy  is,  accordingly,  blue  at  the  Alps  in  crowds  into  Germany,  showed 
themizzen.  Allthe  white  flags  have  a  red  themselves  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia 
St.  George's  cross  in  them,  inserted  origi-  and  Poland,  and  found  there  many  imi- 
nally  to  distinguish  them  fivm  tlie  old  tators.  In  1296,  a  small  hand  of  Flagel- 
French  white  flog  with  a  while  cross,  lanls  appeared  in  Strastiurg,  who,  with 
The  French  national  flag,  since  the  late  coveredfaces,whippedthemselveslhrough 
revolution,  is  the  tri-colored  flag,  red,  white  the  city,  and  at  every  church.  The  princes 
and  blue.  When  a  council  of  war  is  held  and  higher  clergy  were  littie  pleased  with 
at  sea,  if  it  be  on  i>oard  the  admiral,  they  this  new  fraternity,  although  it  viras  favored 
hang  a  flag  on  the  main  shrouds;  ifinthe  by  the  people.  The  shameful  public  ex- 
vice-admiral,  in  the  fore  shrouds;  and  if  in  posure  of  the  person  by  the  Flagellants 
the  rear-admiral,  in  the  mixien  shrouds,  offended  good  manners;  their  traveUing 
The  flags  borne  on  the  inizzen  are  par-  in  such  numhera  aflbrded  o])portunity  for 
ricularly  called  goHontj. — To  heave  out  seditious  commotions,  and  irre^larities 
the  flag,  is  to  put  out  or  hang  abroad  the  of  all  sorts ;  and  their  CKtortion  of  alms 
flag.  To  hang  out  the  while  flag,  is  to  was  a  severe  lax  upon  the  peaceful  citizen. 
call  for  quarter ;  or  it  shows,  when  a  ves-  On  this  account,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
ael  arrives  on  a  coast,  that  it  has  no  hos-  Italy,  several  princes  forbade  these  expe- 
lile  intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the  dltions  of  the  Flagellants.  The  kings  of 
like.     To  hang  out   the   reil   flag,   is   to  Poland  and  Bohemia  expelled  them  with 

Eve  a  signal  of  defiance  and  battle.    To  violence  from  their  states,  and  the  bishopsi 

wer  or  strike  the  flag,  is  to  pull  it  down  fitrenuously  opposed  them.    In  spite  of 
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tliis,  the  society  continued  under  another  suddenly  entered  upon  a  course  never  be- 
form,  in  the  fraterntlieB  of  (he  Beehards,  fore  tbought  of;  eiler  them,  tlie  RoinanB, 
($ee  Btguines),  in  Germany  and  Prance,  and  at  length  all  Italy.  The  fear  of 
and  in  the  banning  of  the  15th  century,  Chnst  eserted  upon  the  people  so  strong 
among  the  Brothers  of  the  cross,  so  nu-  an  influence,  that  men  of  noble  and  igno- 
inerouB  in  Thuringia  (so  called  from  ble  birth,  old  and  young,  traversed  the 
wearing  on  their  cTolhes  a  cross  on  the  sti'eels  of  the  city  naked,  yet  without 
breast  and  on  the  back),  of  whom  91  shame.  Each  carried  a  scourge  in  his 
were  burnt  at  once  at  Saiigershausen,  in  hand,  with  which  he  drew  forth  blood 
1414.  The  council  assembled  at  Con-  from  his  tortured  body,  amidst  sighs  and 
stance,  between  1414  and  1418,  whs  tears,  singing,  at  the  sanie  lime,  penitential 
obliged  to  take  decisive  mcasnrea  against  psalms,  and  entreating  the  compassion  of 
them.  Since  this  time,  notliing  more  has  the  Deity.  Hoth  by  day  and  night,  and 
l)een  heaiii  of  a  fraternity  of  this  sort,  even  in  the  coldest  winteis,  by  hundi«ds 
(See  FlagdlatioH).  and  thousands,  they  wandered  ibrougli 
FLAOELLATion  has  almost  always  been  cities  and  churches,  streets  and  villages, 
used  for  the  punishment  of  crimes.  Its  with  burning  wax  candles.  Muidc  was 
application  as  a  means  of  reli^ous  pen-  then  alenC,  and  the  gong  of  love  echoed 
Biice  is  an  old  Oriental  custom,  admitted  no  more :  nothing  was  beard  but  atoning 
into  Chiistiaiiity  partly  becauso  self-tor-  lamentations.  The  most  unfeeling  could 
merit  was  considered  salutary  as  morttty-  not  retrain  from  teats ;  discordant  parttes 
ing  the  Sesh,  and  partly  because  both  Chnst  were  reconciled ;  usurers  and  robbers  hast- 
and  the  apostles  underwent  scouring.  enedtoresti)retlieirunlawfulgainB;crimi- 
From  the  1st  century  of  Christianity,  re-  nals,  before  unsuspected,  came  and  con- 
ligious  persons  sought  to  atone  for  their  fesaed  their  crimes,  &c."  But  these  pen- 
fiins,  and  to  move  an  impartial  Judge  to  ances  soon  degenerated  into  noisy  fanati- 
cortipassion  and  pardon,  by  voluntary  bod-  ciam  and  a  sort  of  trade.  The  penitents 
ily  torture.  Like  the  abbot  Re^no,  at  united  into  fraternities  ctdled  the  Flagd- 
Prum,  in  the  10th  century,  many  chose  to  lants  (q.  v.),  of  which  there  were  branclies 
share  in  the  suffiirings  of  Christ,  in  order  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  After  the 
lo  make  themselves  the  more  certain  of  council  of  Constance  (1414 — 18),  both  cler- 
for^veness  through  him.  It  became  gen-  gy  and  laity  by  degrees  became  disgusted 
eralin  the  11th  century,  when  PelerDa-  with  flagellation.  The  Fnmciscan  monks 
miani  of  Bavenna,  abbot  of  the  Benedic-  in  France  (Cordeliers)  observed  [he  prac- 
tine  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  d'Avel-  lice  longest.  It  is  not  lo  be  wondered  at, 
lano,  near  Gubbio,  in  Italy,  aflenvards  tliat  a  customso  absurdwaseo  longm^n- 
CM^inal  bishop  of  Ostia,  zealously  rec-  tained,  when  we  remember  the  great  ad- 
onunended  scourging  as  an  atonement  vantages  which  the  eulferers  promised 
for  sin,  to  Christians  generally,  and,  in  themselves.  In  theopinionof  men  in  the 
particular,  to  the  monks.  His  own  ex-  middle  ages,  flagellation  was  equivalent 
ample,  and  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  ren-  to  every  sort  of  expiation  for  irast  bus, 
dered  his  exhortations  effective.  Clergy  imposed  by  the  father  confessors.  ftOOO 
and  laity,  men  and  women,  began  to  tor-  strokes,  and  the  chanting  of  30  peniten- 
ture  themselves  with  rods,  and  thongs,  and  tial  psalms,  were  sufficient  to  cancel  thu 
chains.  They  fixed  certain  times  for  the  sins  of  a  year ;  30,000  strokes,  the  sins  of 
infliction  of  this  discipline  upon  them-  10  yeais,  &c.  An  Italian  widow,  in  tiie 
selves.  Princes  caused  themselves  to  be  11th  century,  boasted  that  she  had  made 
scourged  naked  by  theu"  father  confessors,  expiation  by  voluntary  scourging  for  100 
Louis  IX  constantiy  carried  with  him,  years,  for  which  no  less  than  300,000 
for  this  purpose,  an  ivory  box,  containing  stripes  were  requiate.  The  opinion  was 
five  small  iron  chains,  and  exhorted  his  prevalent,  likewise,  that,  however  great  the 
fiither  confessor  to  scourge  him  with  guilt,  bv  self-inflicte<l  pain,  hell  might  be 
severity.  He  likewise  gave  similar  boxes  escaped,  and  the  honor  of  peculiar  holi- 
to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  hisiiouse,  ness  acquired.  By  this  means,  flagella- 
and  to  other  pious  friends,  as  marks  of  tion  gained  a  charm  in  the  sight  of  the 
his  peculiar  &vor.  The  wild  expectation  guilty  and  ambitious,  which  raised  them 
of  being  purified  from  sin  by  flagellation,  above  the  dread  of  corporeal  suffering, 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  in  the  last  till  the  conceits  of  hypocrisy  vanished  be- 
half of  the  13ui  century.  "  About  this  fore  the  clearer  light  of  civilization  aud 
time,"   says  the   monk  of  Padua,  in  his  knowledge. 

chronicles   of  the  year  1260,  "  when  all  Fl4geoi.et  ;  a  small  pipe  or  flute,  the 

Italy  was  filled  with  vice,  the  Feru^ans  notes  of  which  are  exceedingly  clear  aud 
12* 
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Bhrill.     It  iH  generally  made  of  box  or  least  consumption  of  combustible  matter, 

other  bard  woi>d,  though  sometimes   of  There  does  not  eppear  to  be  any  danger 

ivory,  and  has  six  holes  for  the  regulation  of  error  in   concluding,   that    the    light 

ofits  sounds,  *be»ides  those  at  tlie  bottom  emitted  will  be  greatest  when  the  matter 

and   moudi-piece    and   that   behind   the  is  completely  cousumed   In  the  shortest 

neck.  time.     It  is  therefore  necessary,  that  a 

F1.AIL ;   an    instrument    for  thrashing  stream  of  volatilized  combustible  matter, 

com,  tliftt  consists  of— 1.  tlie  hand-staff,  of  a  properfigure,  at  a  very  elevated  tern 

which  tbe  laborer  holds  in  his  band ;   S.  peratiire,  should  pass  into  the  atmosphere 

the  swiple,  or  tliat  part  which  strikes  the  with  a  certain  determinate  velocity.     If 

corn;  3.  the  caplins,  or  leathern  thongs  Ibe  ligure  of  this  stream  should  not  be 

that  bind  the  h^id-staS*  and  swiple ;   4.  duly  proportioned — that  is  (o  say,  if  it  be 

the  middle  band,  being  the  leatliem  thong,  too  thick — its  internal   parts  will  DOt  be 

or  lish-skin,  that  ties  the  caplins  together,  completely  burned,  for  want  of  contact 

F1.AKE8;  a  sort  of  platlbrm  made  of  with  the  air.     If  its  temperature  be  below 

hurdles,  used  for  drying  codfish.    They  that  of  ignition,  it  will  not  bum  when  it 

are  usually  placed  near  the  shores  offish-  comes  into  the  open  wr.    And  there  is  n 

ing-harboi-s. — Flake  signifies  also  a  small  oerliun  velocity,  at  which  the  quantity  of 

stage  bung  over  a  ship's  side  to  calk  or  re-  atmospherical  air  which  comes  in  contncl 

pair  any  breach. — We  speak  also  of  o^afte  with  the  vapor  will  be  neither  too  great 

of  snow.    (See  &um.)  nor  too  small;  for  too  much  Eur  vril!  di- 

Flambeau;  a  kind  of  large  taper,  made  minish  the  temperature  of  the  stream  of 
of  hempen  wieks,  by  pouring  melted  wax  combustible  matter  so  much  as  veiy  con- 
on  their  top,  and  letting  it  run  down  to  siderably  to  impede  tbe  desired  efiect; 
the  bottom.  This  done,  lay  Ihem  to  dry,  and  too  little  wdl  render  the  combustion 
after  which  roll  them  on  a  table,  and  join  languid.  We  have  an  example  of  aflame 
four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red-  too  large,  in  tbe  mouths  of  the  chimneys 
hot  iron ;  and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  of  furnaces,  where  the  luminous  part  is 
till  the  Sambeau  is  brought  to  the  size  merely  superficial,  or  of  tbe  thickness  of 
required.  Flambeaus  are  of  different  about  an  inchortwo,accorditigtocircum- 
lengliis,  and  made  either  of  white  or  el  s  h  ces  and  the  internal  part,  though  hot, 
low  wax.  They  serve  to  give  ligh  n  ie  v  11  no  set  fire  to  paper  passed  into  it 
streets  at  night,  or  on  occasion  ot  Hun  1  ro  gl  an  iron  tube;  the  same  defect 
nations.  of  a     preventing  the  combustion  of  the 

Flamf..  Newton  and  others  have  con  pape  as  prevented  the  interior  fluid  itself 
eidered  flame  as  an  ignited  vapor  or  red  fom  burning.  And  in  the  lamp  of  Ar- 
bot  smoke.  This,  in  a  certain  sense  nay  gand  we  see  the  advantage  of  an  internal 
be  true;  but,  do  doubt,  it  contains  an  ua  urren  of  air,  which  renders  the  combus- 
curate  comparison.  It  appears  to  be  w  II  tion  perfect  by  the  application  of  air  on 
ascertained,  that  fiame  always  cuns  is  bo  I  sdesof  a  thin  flame.  So  likewise  a 
of  volatile  inflammable  matter,  in  1  e  act  n  nail  flame  is  whiter  and  more  luminous 
of  combustion,  or  combination  1  the  lanalarger;  and  a  short  enufl' of  a  can- 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Many  metal-  die,  givmg  out  less  combustible  matter  in 
lie  substances  are  volatilized  by  heat,  and  proportion  to  tbe  circumambient  air,  the 
bum  with  a  Same,  by  the  contact  of  tbe  quantity  of  light  becomesincreasedtoeight 
air  in  this  rare  state.  Sulphur,  nhospho-  orten  Umeswhat  a  longsnuffwould  have 
rus,and  some  other  bases  of  acids,  exhibit  afibt^ed.  (See  Catork,  CoiiAmlion,  Fire, 
the  same  phenomenon.    But  the  flames  and  Damps.) 

of  organized   substances  are   in  general  Flamel,   Nicholas  ;    an   adept  of  tiio 

produced  by  the  extrication  and  ascension  14lh  century,  who  acquired  property   to 

of  hydrogen  gas,  with  more  or  less  of  an  enormous  extenL     He  was   bom   of 

charcoaL    When  the   circumstances  are  poor  parents,  at  Pontoise,  whence  he  re- 

uot  fikvorable  to  tlie  peiiect  combustion  moved  to  Paris,  and  there  practised  in  the 

of  these  products,   a  portion  of  the  coal  double  capacity  of  a  scrivener  or  notary, 

passes  through  the  luminous  current  un-  and  a  miniature  painter.     Here  be  was 

burned,  and  forms  smoke.     Soot  is  tbe  reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of 

condensed  matter  of  smoke.    As  the  ar-  1,500,000  crowns — an  immense  sum  in 

tificial  light  of  lamps  and  candles  is  af'  those  days.      His  great  wealth  attracted 

jbrded  by  the  flame  they  exhibit,  it  seems  the  notice  of  Chariea  VI,  who  commis- 

B,  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  sioned  bis  master  of  requests  to  inquire 

society,  to  ascertain  ho^v  the  most  lumi-  into  the  means  by  which  he  had  iM-come 

nous  flame  may  be  produced  with  the  so  opulent.    Flamul's  account  was,  that, 
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haying  purchased  "  an  old,  thick  book,  on  alchemy  have  been  ascribed  ti 
gilt  on  the  edges,  and.  written  on  tree-bark,  They  are,  however,  generally  cons 
in  fair  Latin  characters,  with  o  cover  of  m  spurious.  Atnong  ihem  are  Sommaire 
thin  copper,  on  which  were  sculpluted  PhHoa<yp}aqiu,  a  Treatise  on  the  Trans- 
many  unknown  and  singular  devices,"  he  luiilation  of  MetaJs,  printed  in  1561,  aiid 
studied   it  for  twenty-one  "years,  without  ie  Desir  disiri. 

being  able  to  discover  more  than  that  it  Fumeb  ;  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  priest 

was  a  treatise  on  iJie  philosopher's  stone,  who   was   consecrated  to  one   particular 

In  tbe  course  of  a  pilgrimage,  however,  divinity ;   as,  Jlamen  Dialis,  the  priest  of 

to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  Jupiter    {from  Jlamen    aios,    Jovis),  who 

he  met  a  converted  Jew,  named  Sanchez,  was  tlie  highest  of  all  the  flamens ;  and 

who  taught  him  to  decipher  the  paintings,  ^mtn  Makialis,  a  priest  of  Mare,  &o. 

and  accompanied  hira  back  to  France,  The    name   is    derived   from   the   cap 

with  ariewof  translating  ihewhole  work,  or  fillet  which  they  wore  on  the  head. 

Sanchez  tTied  at  Orleans ;  but  not  before  The  flamens  of  Jupiter,  Mats  and  Quiri- 

his  pupil  had  so  well  profited  by  his  in-  nus  were  \he  Jlamhua  majores,  and  were 

stnictions,  as  to  be  able  to  decipher  tlie  taken  from  the  patricians  only;  the  olliera 

whole  contents  of  the  volume ;  on  which  (according  to  Fesius,  13  in  number)  were 

he  immediately  went  to  work,  and,  as  he  called  mmorts.    When  the  emperors  were 

declares,  "on  Monday,  the  17th  of  Janua-  deified,  they,  also,  had  flamens,  as  the 

ry,  1382,  about  noon,  turned  half  a  pound  Jlamen  .Svgviti. 

of  quicksilver  into  pure  silver;  and  on  Flamihqo  (pfoenieopfenw,  L.)  Thefla- 
tlie  25lh  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  mingo,  akhough  one  of  the  most  remark- 
presence  of  his  wife,  at  about  five  o'clock  able  of  all  the  aquatic  tribes  for  its  size, 
in  the  afternoon,  converted  the  same  quan-  beauty,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its 
tity  of  quicksilver  into  pure  gold."  Flamel  flesh,  is  by  no  means  well  knovm  asre- 
bereupon  founded  fourteen  hospitals  (that  gards  its  habits  and  manners.  The  body 
of  the  Quinze-Vingts  among  others),  built  of  the  flamingo  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
at  his  own  expense  three  new  churclies  (in-  stork;  but,  owing  to  the  great  length  of 
eluding  that  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Bouche-  the  neck  and  legs,  it  stands  nearly  five 
rie,  and  that  of  the  Innocenia,  in  the  for-  feel  high.  The  head  is  small  and  ronnii^ 
mer  of  which  be  and  hia  wife,  Peronetle,  and  furnished  with  a  bill  nearly  seven 
were  buried),  and  endowed  with  conad-  inches  long,  which  is  higher  than  it  is 
erable  revenues  seven  old  ones  at  Paris,  wide,  light  and  hoUow,  having  a  mem- 
This  narrative,  together  with  a  copy  of  brane  at  the  base,  and  suddenly  curved 
the  book,  was  retiu-ned  to  the  king,  and  downwards  fi^m  the  middk;.  The  long 
the  volume  deposited  in  the  royal  library,  legs  and  thighs  of  this  bird  are  extremely 
where,  says  our  authority,  k  is  still  pre-  slender  and  delicate,  as  is  also  the  neck. 
served.  In  1413,  Flamel,  although  the  art  The  plumage  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
of  prolMiging  life  to  a  period  of  a  thousand  its  figure,  being  of  a  bright  flame-colored 
years  was  one  of  llie  secrets  of  his  treatise,  red  in  the  perfect  bird.  The  young  difier 
died,  having  nearly  attiuned  the  age  of  greatly  from  the  adult,  changing  their 
one  hundred.  Paul  Lucas  tells  us,  in  his  plumage  repeatedly.  The  flamingoes 
account  of  his  second  voyage,  that,  on  the  live  and  migrate  in  large  flocks,  frequent- 
9th  of  July  1705,  at  Bumus  Baschi,  near  ing  deseit  sea-coasts  and  salt^iiarshes. 
Brussa,inNatolio,he  fellinwitlian  U^wc  They  are  exu^mely  shy  and  watchfiil. 
dervise,  who  wms  not  only  perfectly  well  While  feeding,  ihey  keep  together,  drawn 
acquainted  with  the  stoir  of  Flamel,  but  up  artificially  in  lines,  vvhicti,  at  adistance, 
who  aflirmed  that  both  ne  and  his  wife  resemble  those  of  an  army :  and,  like 
were  yet  alive,  were  then  about  400  years  many  other  gregarious  birds,  they  employ 
old,  and  belonged  to  a  society  of  seven  some  to  act  as  sentinels,  for  the  security 
adepts,  who  travelled  about  the  world,  of  the  rest  On  the  approach  of  danger, 
meeting  at  some  appointed  spot  evciy  these  give  warning  by  a  loud  sound,  like 
twenty  years,  and  tliat  Brussa  was  their  tJiat  of  a  trumpet,  which  may  be  heanJ  to 
next  rendezvous.  Some  have  asserted,  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  sigiinl  for  the 
that  Flamel  grew  rich  by  pillaging  the  flock  to  take  wiug.  When  flying,  they 
Jews  during  the  peraecutions  directed  form  a  triangle.  Their  food  appears  to 
against  them  in  France.  Others  have  be  moUiuca,  spawn  and  insects,  which 
accounted  for  his  riches  by  attributing  they  fish  up  by  means  of  their  long  neck, 
them  to  his  success  in  commercial  spec-  turning  their  heail  in  such  a  maunc  as 
ulations,  at  that  period  comparatively  to  take  advantage  of  the  crook  in  their 
but  little   imdeistood.      Several  treatises  beak.    They  br^d  in  companies,  in  iu- 
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ondaled  marshes,  rnising  the  nest  to  the  lish  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Derby,  in 
heiglit  of  their  bodies,  by  heaping  up  the  Derbyehire,  in  1646.  He  was  educated  ik 
mud,  nilb  their  feet,  into  a  hilloi^  which  the  free  Echool  of  Deiby,  but,  owing  to  bis 
IB  concave  at  the  top.  On  the  top  of  this  precarious  state  of  health,  he  was  not  sent 
pyramid,  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  and  to  the  uuiversity.  He  was  early  led  into 
luitches  them  by  sit^Dg  on  them,  with  her  astronomical  studies  by  a  penisal  of  Sa- 
legs  hanging  down,  like  those  of  a  man  crobosco's  book  De  SpfuBra,  and  proBecul- 
on  hotsebaclc.  Dampier,  who  describes  ed  them  with  bo  much  ardor  and  success, 
the  ridiculous  posture  of  these  birds,  that,  io  1669,  he  calculated  an  eclipse  of 
while  fulfilling  this  office,  justly  supposes  the  sun,  that  was  omitted  in  tlie  Ephemer- 
ie  must  arise  tiom  the  great  length  of  their  ides,  for  the  following  year,  end  sent  the 
limbs,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  fold  result,  with  other  calculations,  to  the  royed 
them  under  their  bodies,  as  in  other  birds,  society.  In  1671,  he  visited  T.«ndon, 
The  young,  which  never  exceed  three  in  where  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the 
number,  do  not  fly  until  tliey  have  nearly  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
attained  their  full  growth,  though  they  can  and,  on  his  jouniey  homewards,  passed 
run  very  swiftly  a  few  days  after  their  ex-  through  Cambridge,  where  be  visited 
cluaon  from  llie  shell.  They  occur  in  all  doctor  Barrow  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
the  warm  countries  of  flie  globe,  some-  entered  himself  of  Jesus  college.  In 
times  visiting  tlie  temperate  shores.  This  1673,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  True  and 
bird  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the  Apparent  Diameters  of  all  the  Planets,  of 
luxurious  Romans ;  and  Apicius,  so  fa-  which  Newton  made  some  use  in  his 
mous  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy,  is  re-  Pritwipui.  In  1674,  he  composed  hia 
corded,  by  Pliny,  to  have  discovered  the  Ephemerides,  to  show  the  futility  of  as- 
exquisite  relish  of  the  flamingo's  tongue,  trology.  He  also  made  two  barometers, 
and  a  superior  mode  of  dressing  it.  Dam-  which  sir  Jonas  Moore  presented  to  the 
pier,  and  other  travellers,  speak  variously  ting,  who  appointed  him  to  the  new  of- 
respecting  [he  flesh  of  this  bird.  Although  fice  of  astronomer  royal,  wiUi  a  salary  of 
somecsteemthefl(»hveiyhighly,andcon-  £100  a  year.  About  this  time,  liaving 
siderthatoftheyoungequaltotliefleshof  graduated  M.  A.,  he  took  orders,  and  ob- 
the  parU'ldge,  othei-s  say  that  it  is  very  in-  tained  the  living  of  Burstow,  in  Surrey, 
different.  In  some  parts,  these  birds  are  The  royal  observiUory  at  Greenmch 
tamed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  their  was  soon  after  erected,  where  he  resided 
skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  veiy  fine  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  assiduously 
down,  and  applicable  to  all  purposes  for  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  favorite 
which  those  of  the  swan  are  employed,  science.  He  died  in  1719,  when  he  had 
When  taken  young,  they  soon  grow  fa-  printed  a  great  part,  and,  with  a  slight  ex- 
miliar,  but  they  are  not  found  to  thrive  in  ception,  prepared  for  tlie  pi-ess,  the  whole 
the  domesticated  state,  as  they  are  ex-  of  his  great  work,  Historia  CaUstis  Bri- 
tremely  im|)atient  of  cold.  They  are  toimica,  3  voISt  folio,  which  was  published 
caught  by  snares,  or  by  making  use  of  in  17^. 

tame  ones.    The  method  is,  to  drive  the  Flanders  ;  an  ancient  and  rich  part  of 

.atter  into  places  frequented  by  llie  wild  the  Netherlands.     Charieithe  Bald  esiab- 

birds,  and  to  lay  meat  for  them  there.   No  lished   the   couuty   of  Flandets   in   86^ 

sooner  do   the  wild  flamingoes   see   the  which  fell,  at  different  times,  under  the 

others  devouring  this  food,  than  they  flock  government   of  Burgundy,   Spain,   &c. 

around  to  obuun  a  share.   A  battle  ensues  Towards  tlie  beginning  of  the  18lh  cen- 

Iwtween  the  parties,  when  the  bird-calcb-  tury,  it  was  divided  into  French,  Austrian 

ers,  who  are   concealed  close  by,   spring  and  Dutch  Flanders.     French   Flandera 

up  and  take  them.    There  are  two  spe-  now  forms  the  French  department  of  the 

cies,  one  of  which  visits  Europe,  and  the  North.     The  other  two  parts  belong  to  ihe 

other  North  America.     The  species  are,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  are  dl- 

P.  (aUiqwTum  (Tenim.),  of  a  i-ose  color,  vlded  into  two  provinces,  East  and  West 

with  red  wings,  liaving  the  quills  black.  Flanders.     Dutch  Flanders  was  a  small 

It  inhabits  the  warm  regions  of  the  old  territory,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  prov- 

continent,  migrating  in  summer  to  south-  Ince  of  East  Flaiideis. 
em,  and  sometimes  to  central  Europe.'      East  Flanders;  province  of  the  Noth- 

P.   ruber;  deep  red,  with    black   quills,  erlands,  bounded  nortli  by  Zealand,  east 

This  species  is  peculiar  to  tropical  Ameri-  hy  Antwerp  and  Soulli  Brabant,  south  by 

ca,  migrating  in  the  summer  to  the  South-  HEUUauit,  and  west   by   West  Flandere; 

em,  and  rarely  to  the  Middle  States.  populatiou,    In    1824,    681,489  ;    square 

Flamsteb»,   John,  an   eminent  Eng-  miles,  1260.     It  is  divided  into  3  circles— 
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Ghent,  Dettdermond  and  Eecloo.  Ghent  where,  in  1790,  he  published  his  Question 
is  the  capita).  The  surface,  in  tlie  north,  da  Divorce.  In  1791,  he  joined  tht  emi- 
ia  level ;  in  the  south,  undulating ;  tlie  soil,  grants  at  Coblentz.  Alter  the  dissolution 
a  heavy  loam,  very  fertile;  the  chmete  of  the  coi^s  of  Cond6,  he  spent  two  yeora 
moist,  but  not  unhealthy ;  the  productions,  in  Florence  and  Venice.  When  the 
com,  pulse,  flox,  madder,  tohacco,  with  reign  of  terror  in  France  was  at  an  end, 
excellent  pasturage.  he  returned  lo  Paris,  entered  on  the  di- 

fVest  FUaulers;  a  province  of  the  Neth-  plomalic  career,  and  was  appointed  head 
erlands,  bounded  north  and  north-west  by  of  the  lir^  division  in  the  ministry  of 
the  German  ocean,  east  by  Zealand  and  foreignaf^rs,  but  soon  resigned  that  posL 
Kast  Flanders,  south-east  by  Hainault,  and  Being  suspected  of  an  intention  to  emi- 
Boulh  and  south-west  hy  France ;  popll-  grate,  he  was  ordereii  lo  be  arrested,  but 
lation,  557,871 ;  square  miles,  1540.  It  is  mode  his  escape  by  locking  up  the  police 
divided  into  four  circles — Bruges,  Fumes,  officers  in  his  room.  He  Gien  conceded 
Ypres  and  Courtray.  Bruges  is  the  cani-  himself  in  Marseilles.  After  the  18th  of 
tal;  Ostend  the  principal  harbor.  The  Brumairc,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
surface  is  level ;  the  soil  fertile ;  the  agri-  vnrote  his  great  work  on  French  diploma- 
culture  in  an  improved  state ;  the  climate  cy.  The  first  consul  had  expr^sed  a 
humid;  the  manufactures  extensive  in  wish,  to  the  deputies  of  the  historical  class 
linen  and  fine  lace ;  also  cotton  and  Icath-  of  the  national  institute,  to  see  such  a. 
er,  with  extensive  distilleries  and  brewe-  worit.  Flessan  was  aided  in  this  woiJc 
riea,  {For  further  information,  see  Aett-  by  his  connexions  with  distinguislied 
erlands.]  statesmen  and  scholars,  and  by  tiie  use  he 

Flank  [from  the  Fraidi],  in  fortlfica-  waa  permitted  to  make  of  the  archives. 
don ;  that  part  of  a  work  which  affords  a  It  appeared  in  1808,  under  the  title  His- 
lateral  defence  to  another.  In  a  bastion,  toire  Gftierofc  de  la  DmUimtdie  Fran- 
the  flanks  are  those  Unes  which  join  the  fouc  jvsqu'ii  la  Fm  du  ttegne  de  Lmas 
central  wall. — In  tactics,_^a?iA  signifies  the  JiVI,  aeec  des  TbWe*  ChrSmlogiqafs  de 
outer  extremity  of  the  wing  of  an  army ;  foiu  les  Travis  eontha  -par  France  {6  vols. ; 
audit  is  one  of  the  most  common  manceu-  new  edition,  Paris,  1811,  in  7  vols.].  This 
vrea  to  surround  this  most  vulnerable  work,  drawn  fivm  the  treaties,  inanifes- 
poinL  The  enemy,  if  proper  precautions  toes,  notes,  instructions,  and  reports  of 
have  not  been  taken,  is  then  obliged  to  the  persons  actually  engaged,  in  which  the 
withdiaw  his  flank ;  therefore  to  change  materials  are  elaborated  with  critical 
his  fixiiit,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  a  defeat,  acuteness,  and  the  facts  judiciously  ar- 
This  manoeuvre  is  called  ov^Umking.  A  ranged  (though  it  is  not  free  from  preju- 
bold,  but  not  always  practicable  manteu-  dices},  has  given  the  author  a  deserved 
vre,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  this  reputation.  Besides  the  history  of  the 
attempt,  is  that  of  outflanking  the  enemy  treaties,  &C.,  it  describes  the  organization 
who  mckes  it.  of  the  department  of  forei^  affau^  and 

Flannel;  a  woollen  stuf^  composed  the  characters  of  the  ministere  of  state, 
of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  woven  after  the  and  of  the  foreign  ministers,  at  different 
manner  of  btuze,  periods.      In    the    decennial    rejiort    on 

FLAKquEURs  (from  the /VencA);  cavalry  works  worthy  of  prizes,  it  is  said,  iin'art 
ecouls,  employed  partiy  to  observe,  partly  pas  remarqiuMe  far  Part  de  la  cmnpositiim, 
to  harass  the  enemy.  This  name  is  used  et  I'on  y  dimrerait  ^its  d'^gance  dans  te 
in  many  of  tiie  Eiuupean  armies.  stuk.     Until  1814,  Fkissan  was  professor 

Flabsas,  Gaetan  de  Raxis  de,  histori-  ol  history  in  the  military  school  at  St. 
(^rapher  to  the  French  department  of  Germaiii-en-I^^e.  Among  other  publica- 
foreign  atTairs,  is  descended  from  a  family  tions,  he  has  written  Dt  la  Cotimiialion  de 
of  Greek  extraction,  on  which  pope  Paul  SI.  Dimmgae  (1804);  De  la  ReatauToHon 
III,  in  15!!G,  conferred  the  sagntvrie  of  Politique  de  PEurope  el  d*  la  jFVtswe 
Flassan,  in  tiie  county  of  Venaissin.  (1814),and  DesBourboiwrfe  J%iie«(1811). 
Flassan's  father  was  a  soldier.  He  him-  After  tiic  fall  of  Napoleon,  Flassan  an- 
Helf  was  cdueateil  in  the  same  military  nounceda  History  of  French  Diplomacj', 
school  which  produced  Napoleon,  Cham-    from  1791  lo  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  6  vols, 

Kgny,  Clarke,  Bourgoing,  Duroc,  &c.  From  the  debates  on  the  budget  of  1822, 
!  then  lived  some  tune  at  Rome,  it  appeared  that  Flassan  received  a  pension 
where  his  brother  was  an  officer  in  tlie  of  12,000  francs  annually,  to  prevent  him 
guards.  Pius  VI,  who  was  favorably  dis-  from  publishing  this  work.  As  historiog- 
posed  towards  him,  gave  him  a  lay  bene-  rapher  of  the  department  of  foreign  af 
fice.      In    1787,  he    returned    to    Paris,    fans,  he  accompanied  the  French  eniba» 
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By  to  Vienna  in  1814.    He  has  wriiiena  been  aubstimted&r  grain  in  timesof  scar 

HisUnre  du  Cangria  de  Cienne,  3  vols.  cily,   but  it  is  heavy  and  unwholesome. 

Flat  ;  a  cliaraeter  wbicli,  being  placed  In  Egypt,  flax  ia  sown  about  the  iniddld 

before  a  note^  signifies  lliat  the  note  is  lo  of  December,  and  is  ripe  in  March,     In 

Ire  sung  or  played  half  a  lone  lower  than  Europe  and  in  this  counciy,  it  is  generally 

its  natural  pilch,  {See  Key.)  sown  in  the  spring,  from  March  lo  May ; 

Plat  ;  a  levd  ground  lying  at  a  small  sometimes,  however,  in   September  and 

depth  UDiier  the  surface  of  the  sea;  other-  October.    In  a  dry  and  warm  coimtry,  it 

wise  called  a  ahetd  or  akaUow.  is  better  to  bow  in  autumn,  as  the  rains  of 

Fux  {linwa  asiiatisnmwn)  has  been  autumn  and  winter  favor  its  giHDwih,  and 

cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  through-  it  acquires  strength  enough  to  resist  the 

out  a  great  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  drought,  should  tfiere  happen  to  be  any  in 

nortli  of  Afiica,  for  various  purposes.     Its  the  spring.     On  the  other  hand,  in  cold 

native  country  is  not  linown  with  certain-  and   moist  countries,  sowing  should   be 

tj',thoujrh,nccDrding  toOUvier,it  isfound  deferred  till  late   in  the   spring,  as  too 

wild  in  Persia,    The  root  is  annual ;  the  much  moisture  is  hurtful.     A  hght  soil  is 

stem,  slender  and  frequently  simple,  from  tlie  moat  suitable,  though  good  crops  are 

18  inches  to  two  ftet  high ;  the  leaves,  obtained  from  strong  and  clayey  grounds, 

alternate,  entire,  and  lanceolate  or  linear ;  As  it  appears  to  degenerate  when  repeat- 

the  flowers,  blue  and  pedunculate,  consist-  ediy  sown  without  changing  the  seed,  it  is 

mg  of  five  petals,  and  succeeded  by  cap-  usual,   in  some  countries,  to  import  the 

Bulesof  ten  cells,  each  cell  containing  one  seed  from  the  north  of  £iu\>pe,  particular- 

eeed.    This  plant  is  cultivated  principalJv  ly  from  Biga,   which  affords  tlie  beet, 

fortheflbresyielded  by  thebark,of  which  The  American  seed,  also,  bears  a  high 

linen  cloth  is  made.     The  useof  ihisarti-  reputation,  and,  in  Ireland,  is  preferred  tor 

cle  is  so  ancient,  that  no  tradition  remains  the  lighter  soils,  and  the  Baltic  for  the 

of  its  introduction.     The  ancient  Seandi-  more   clayey.     In   general,   however,  in 

navians  and  other  barlmroua  nations  were  order  to  prevent  its  degenerating,  it  is  suf- 

clothed  with   linen.     The   mummies  of  ficient  to  change  the  soil  ftw^uently,  by 

Egypt  are  enveloped  with  it,  and  immense  sowing  in  the  heavier  lands  tiie  seed  rip- 

quoiitities  are  still  tnade  in  that  country,  ened    in   tlie   lighter,    and    tlie    reverse, 

especially  about  the  mouths  of  tlie  Nile ;  There  are  three  varieties  of  flax ;  the  fii-st 

and  it  iswonialmostexclusivelyhytliein-  produces  a  tall   and   slender  stem,  with 

habitants.     Syria,  Barbary,  Abyssinia,  and  vei^  few  flowers,  ripens  late,  and  affords 

other  places,  are  supplied  from  EgypL    It-  the  longest  and  finest  fibres;  the  second 

aly  also  receives  vast  quantities  from  tlie  produces  numerous  flowers,  and  is   the 

same  country,  through  tlie  mercliants  of  most  proper   for  cultivation,    where  the 

Constantinople.    The  use  of  linen  passed  seed  is  the  object  j  but  its  fibres  are  short 

fi^m  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  afl;erwards  and  coarse;   the  third  is  tlie  most  com- 

inlo   Italy.      Besides    forming    agi'eeable  mon,    and   is  intermediate  between  the 

and  beautiful  appai'el,  the  rags,  after  being  other  two.     It  is  important  not  to  mix 

converted  into  paste,  are  maxle  into  paper,  the  seeds  of  these  three  varieties,  as  they 

The  seeds  of  tlie  flax  are  mucilaginous  ripen  at  different  periods,  and,  besides,  the 

and  emollient,  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  first  should  be  sown  more  closely,  and  the 

often  used  as  a  drink  invojious  inflamma-  second  at  greater  intervals  than  the  third, 

tory  disorders :  they  also  yield  an  oil,  well  When  it  is  a  few  inches  high,  it  should  be 

knovm  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  freed  from  weeds,  particularly  from  the 

Uiueed  oU,  which  differs,  in  some  respects,  cuscuta,  a  para^tical  plant,  consisting  of 

from  most  expressed  oils,  as  in  congeal-  yellowish  or  reddish  filaments,  and  small 

ing  in  water,  and  not  forming  a  solid  soap  white  flowers:  all  the  stems  which  have 

with  fixed  alkaline  salts.     This  oil  has  no  this  plant  attached  to   them  should   be 

remaritable  taste,  is  used  for  lamps,  some-  pulled  up  and  burnt.    Toprevent  its  lying 

times  in  cookery,  and  also  forms  the  base  on  the  ground,  it  is  usuai,  with  some,  to 

of  all  the  oily  varnish  made  in  imitation  stretch  lities  across  tlie  fleld,  intersecting 

of  China  vaniish.     It  is  much  employed  each  otiicr,  and  fastened  at  tlie  iniersec- 

in  the  coarser  kinds  of  painting,  especially  tions.    As  soon  asit  begins  to  turnyelloiv, 

in  situations  not  much   exposed  to  Ibe  and  the  leaves  are  iaihng,  it  is  pulled,  tied 

weather.     Equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  together  in  little  bundles,  and  usually  left 

linseed  oil  form  one  of  the  best  applica-  upright  on  the  field  till  it  becomes  dry, 

tions   for  bums.     The   cakes   remaining  when  the  seeds  are  separated,  either  by 

after  the  oil  is  expressed,  are  used  for  &l-  beating  on  a  cloth,  or  by  passing  tiie  stems 

tenmg  cattle  and  slieep.    Flaxseed  has  dirougb  an  u'on  comb.    The  stetiis,  oiler 
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being  placed  even  at  the  base,  are  again  the  inner  leaves  shoot  upivards,  it  loses 
tied  together  in  bundles  for  rottlnp — a  the  outer;  and,  consequently,  the  outer 
process  which  is  necessary  to  ftcilitate  the  leaves  should  be  pulled  off  wlieu  they 
sejiaration  of  the  fibres,  and  which  is  ac-  have  acquired  their  full  growth,  vfhile  the 
wmpliBhed  in  three  different  manners :  sjock  may  remiun  in  the  ground  for  years. 
1st,  on  the  earth,  which  requires  a  month  It  may  be  multiplied  by  off'-sets  which  are 
or  ^x  weeks;  2d,  in  stagnant  water,  winch  separated  in  the  spriDK.  The  method  by 
is  the  most  expeditious  tnanner,  as  only  which  the  New  ZetQanders  obtain  tiie 
ten  days  are  necessaiy ;  but  the  fibres  are  fibres  is  veiy  tedious ;  accordingly,  tlie 
of  inferior  quality ;  3d,  in  running  vrater,  French  chemists  have  devised  other 
for  which  about  a  month  is  necessaiy.  modes,  which  promise  success.  The 
The  finest  fibres  are  produced  by  lliis  New  Zealand  flai  is  not  uncommou  in 
latter  mode,  and  certain  rivers  are  consid-  the  green-houses  about  Philadelphia,  but 
ered  as  possessing  advantages  over  others,  we  hare  not  heard  of  any  experimeuta 
Whatever  method  be  made  use  of,  it  is  with  it  in  the  open  air. 
necessaiT  to  turn  it  every  three  or  four  Fi.asm4n,  John,  an  eminent  English 
da^s.  After  tliis  process,  it  is  taken  out,  sculptor,  was  bom  at  York,  in  1755.  His 
dned,  and  is  ready  for  obtaining  the  fibres,  earliest  notions  of  art  were  derived  fivm 
For  this  purpose,  a  handful  is  taken  in  one  casts,  in  the  sliop  of  his  iadier,  who  sold 
hand,  laid  upon  a  table,  and  beaten  witii  a  plaster  figures,  fium  many  of  which  he 
wooden  instrument,  afterwards  drawn  for-  made  models  in  clay.  In  1770,  he  was 
cibly  over  the  angleoftlie  table  with  both  admitted  a  student  of  tlie  royal  academy, 
hands,  in  order  lo  free  it  from  fragments  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
of  the  stem.  Another  method  is  by  ma-  diligence.  In  1787,  he  went  to  Italy, 
ehinery.  It  Is  afterwards  heckled  or  where  he  remmned  seven  years,  and  left 
combedwitha8ortofironcomb,beginning  many  memorials  of  his  genius,  which 
with  the  coarserandendingwiththefiner,  have  been  much  admired.  While  in 
and  is  now  ready  for  spirudu^.  Flax  is  Borne,  he  executed  diose  fine  illustrations 
now  extensively  cultivated  m  the  U.  of  Homer,  Dante  and  ^schylus  which  at 
States,  and  its  various  products  have  be-  once  made  him  knovm  in  Europe.  The 
come,  with  us,  important  articles  of  com-  illustrationsof  Homer  and  jEschylus  were 
meme,  publislied  at  Rome  in  1793;  and  the 
Flax,  J\rfiw  Zealand  {formium  lenfix).  former  were  repuhlisheil,  with  additions. 
The  fibres  of  tliis  plant  are  used,  by  the  in  London,  1805.  Those  of  Dante  were 
inhabitants  of  New  Zeuland,  for  cords  and  also  published  in  London  in  1806.  When 
clotiiing,  instead  of  hemp  and  flax,  to  he  commenced  hisdesignsfromtheGreek 
which  they  are  much  superior.  They  are,  poets,  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
in  fact,  stronger  than  any  other  known  to  copies  of  subjects  on  the  Greek  vases, 
vegetable  fibres,  liardly  yielding,  in  this  re-  In  111)4,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
Spectjtosilk.  The  stem  ofthis  plant  grows  he  was  diligently  occupied  nith  liis  pro- 
six  feet  high  and  upwards,  is  straight,  very  fessional  pursuits,  until  his  death,  in  1826. 
firm,  and  is  branched  or  paniculate  above,  He  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the 
and  slieathed  at  base  by  the  leaves ;  the  royal  academy,  in  1797,  royal  academi- 
leaves  are  five  or  six  feet  long,  ensiform,  cian,  1800,  and,  in  1810,  was  appointed 
veiy  much  compressed  at  base,  where  professor  of  sculpture  to  that  institution. 
d)ey  are  disposed  on  two  opposite  sides  His  lectures  have  beenpublisbed  ^icehis 
of  the  stem,  and  somewliat  resemble  those  death  (Svo.,  London,  182(},  53  plates).  His 
of  the  common  cat-tail;  (he  flowers  have  monument  of  lord  Mansfield,  m  Westmin- 
six  petals,  six  stamens,  and  one  style.  In  ster  abbey,  is  considered  tlie  finest  pubhc 
its  native  counliy,  it  grows  in  both  ivet  monutikent  in  England.  His  monuments 
and  dry  places,  and  is  apparently  adapted  to  Collins,  at  Chichester,  to  eaii  Howe,  in 
to  every  kind  of  soil,  but  seems  to  prefer  St.  Paid's,  and  to  sir  Joslma  Keynold9,are 
marshy  places.  The  fibres  are  very  long,  among  his  best  works  in  sculpture,  which 
of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  possess  tlie  are,  however,  accused  of  being  somewhat 
lustre  of  silk.  French  enterprise  has  been  deficient  in  softness,  finish  and  grace.  He 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  introduc-  also  executed  statues  of  Washington,  sir 
ing  the  cukure  of  tliis  plant  It  bears  the  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Nelson,  &.C.,  and 
climate  of  the  south  of  France,  and  has  some  colosecd  groups.  The  basso-relievoa 
remained  in  the  open  air  throughout  tlie  in  front  of  Coveiit  Garden  theatre,  and 
year.  It  has  succeeded  perfect^  in  Nor-  the  exterior  ornaments  of  tlie  new  palace, 
mandy,  producmg  seeds  which  have  been  were  designe<l  Ity  him.  His  illustrationa 
Bowii,  and  (>roved  fertile.    Every  year,  as  of  Homer,  jEscliylus  anil  Dante  Ihivh 
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ffeen    republished   in   Germany,  and  in  path  of  error,  by  reasoning  andeloquence, 

PariH  by  Nitot  Dufresne,  year  XI.     The  rather  than  by  force  and  terror.     He  died 

great  success  of  these  works  ia,  no  doubt,  in  February,  17J0.     Of  his  fiuiera!  ora- 

owing  partly  to  their  excellence,  but  ]>art-  tions,  the  finest  was  that  which  he  deliv- 

ly,  also,  to  the  time  in  which  they  appear-  ered  on  the  death  of  marshal  Turenne. 

edjbecouse  theortwastben  in  a  lowatale.  Flbckhoe,  Richard ;   an  English  poet 

Crolhe,  in  his  woric  called  ffwidmann  and  and  dramatic  writer,  contemporeiy  with 

his   Century,  says,  "Flaxman's  sketches  Dryden,  and  chiefly  memorable  for  hav- 

contain,  undeniably,  many  happy  ideas ;  ing  had  his  name   gibbeted  l^  that  salir- 

he  has  imitated,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  ist,  in   the  title  of  his  invective  against 

Greek  poets,  the  style  of  antique  pictures  Shadwell.    His  works  are  fiir  from  being 

on  vases  and  basso-relievos,  wJiilst,  in  the  conlcmptible. 

representations  from  Dante,  he  has  cxhib-  Fleece,  Golden.    (See  ATgotund^,  and 

iled  the  simphcity  of  old  Florentine  pic-  Jason.) 

Hires ;  stiil,  liowever,  the  most  successful  Flxece,  Order  of  the  Golden,  one 

of  diese  works  are  but  sketches,  and  only  of  die  oldest  and  most  honorable  orders  in 

valuable  in  this  respect."    The  Gemians  Europe,  was  established  by  Philip  IH  of 

think  that  he  excelled  much  more  in  his  Burgundy,  sumamed  the  Good,  January 

sketches   than    in   bis   works  of  sculp-  10,  1430,  at  Bruges,  on  the  occasion  of 

ture.  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife,  Isabella 

Flechier,  Esprit ;  a  French  divine  of  daughter  of  king    John   I   of  Portugal 

the  Catholic  chureh,  highly  celebrated  as  In  the  beginning  of  the  statutes  of  the 

a  pulpit  orator;  bom  of  obscure  parents,  order  (1431),  Philip  says,  he  took  thename 

in  the  county  of  Avignon,  in  1632.     The  from  the  golden  fleece,  of  the  Argonaut 

care  of  his  education  was  undertaken  by  Jason,  and  that  the   protection   of   the 

his  uncle,  father  Audifiret,  superior  of  the  church  was  tlie  object  of  the  order.     He 

congregation  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  of  declared  himself  grand-master,  and  or- 

which  young  Flechier  became  a  member,  dered  that  this  dignity  should  be  heredita- 

He  made  a  great  proficieney  in  literature,  ry  in  his  successors  in  the   government, 

and  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  The  decoration  of  the  order  is  a  chain, 

in  the  college  of  his  order  at  Narbonne.  composed  of  flints  and  steels,  alternately ; 

While  in  this  situation,  he  delivered  a  fu-  in  the  middle  of  wbicli  the  golden  fleece 

neral  oration  for  the  archbishop  of  Nar-  is  &stened.    Annual  chapters  were  to  be 

bonne,  which  vras  greatly  admired.     On  held,  when  the  majority  was  to  decide  or. 

the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  quitted  tlie  con-  the  admission   of  new  members.      But 

gregation,  owing  to  a  difference  with  the  several  of  the  first  statutes  were  changed, 

new  superior,  and  went  to  Paris.     He  de-  Philip  himself  increased  the  number  of 

voted  his  talents  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  knights   fi'om   34  to  31  ;  Charles  V,  his 

in  which  he  became  so  eminent  as  to  be  grandson,  to  51.      The  last  chapter  was 

reckoned  tlie  rival  of  the  celebrated  Bos-  held  in  1559,  at  Ghent.     Smce  that  time, 

Buet.      In  1673,  Flechier  was  elected  a  the   monarch  has   made   knighls  of  die 

member  of  the    French    academy.      In  golden  fleece  according  to  his   pleasure. 

1679,  he  published  bis  Histoiyof  the  Em-  When,  after  the  death  of  Charles  V,  the 

Sieror  Theodosius  tfie  Great,  which  was  Burgundian  possessions  and  the  Nelher- 
bllowed  by  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  lands  fell  to  the  Burgundian -Spanish  line 
Louis  XIV,  in  1685,  raised  him  to  the  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  kings  of 
bishopric  of  Lavaur,  on  which  occasion  Spain  exercised  theofficeof  grand-master 
that  prince  said  to  him — "I  have  made  of  the  order  ;  but  when  Charles  IH 
vou  wail  some  time  for  a  place  which  you  (Charles  VI  in  the  line  of  German  em- 
have  long  deserved,  but  i  was  unwilbng  perers)  received,  after  the  war  of  the 
sooner  to  dejirivc  myself  of  the  pleasure  Spanish  succession,  the  Spanish,  afler- 
of  hearing  you  preach."  He  was  trans-  wards  the  Austrian,  Netherlands,  he  iii- 
lated  from  the  diocese  of  Lavaur  lo  that  sisted  upon  being  the  grand-master  of  the 
of  Nismes  in  1687.  The  latter  bishopric  order.  The  dispute  was  not  seeded,  and 
sbounded  in  Protestants,  and,  the  edict  of  the  order,  at  present,  is  conferred  both  at 
Nantes  having  just  been  revoked,  the  tal-  Vienna  and  Madrid.  The  chain  , is  now 
ents  of  Flechier  were  successfully  em-  only  the  decoration  of  the  great- master ; 
ployed  in  convertuig  tliem  to  the  establish-  the  other  knights  wear  a  golden  fleece  on 
ed  ftlth.  ft  is  to  his  credit  that  he  acted  a  red  ribbon.  The  Spanish  golden  fleece 
with  great  moderation  in  the  disehai^  of  differs  from  the  Austrian  by  the  inscrip- 
his  pastoral  duty,  endeavoring  to  recall  the  tion  Prelatm  UAorum,  wm  vttte,  upon  tlie 
people  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  steeL    At  both  courts,  the  order  of  the 
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golden  fleece  m  the  highest ;  and,  as  iia        Flemish  School  op  Arts,  (See  .Veift 

nominal  object  is  the  protection  of  relig-  erJ^mda.) 

ion,itlscoiiferredoniyonCMholics,Pro[-         Flemmiho,  or  Flemmio,  Pan),  one  of 

estant  sovereigns  only  making  an  excep-  the  best  German  poets  of  the  17th  centu- 

tion.  ry,  was  bom  October  17,  1609,  at  Harten- 

Fi-EECES,  THE  Order  OF  THE  Three  Btein,  in  (he  county  of  SchSnburg.  After 
Golden  August  15, 1809,  in  the  camp  at  ft  good  foundation  for  his  education  had 
Hohonbrunn,  Napoleon  added  a  tljird  or-  been  laid,  by  private  instruction  at  homo, 
dcr  to  thove  of  tlie  legion  of  honor  and  he  went  to  the  royal  school  at  Meissen, 
of  the  uon  crown.  It  was  intended  to  and  from  there  lo  Lei psic,  where  he  stud- 
conMst  of  100  grand  officers,  400  com-  led  medicine.  The  confusions  of  the  30 
manders  and  1000  other  members,  chiefly  years'  war  obliged  him,  in  1633,  to  go  to 
niditarv  men.  No  civilian)^  except  (he  Holsteiii,  where  the  duke  Frederic  was  on 
grand  digniraries  of  the  empire,  ministers  the  point  of  senduig  an  embassy  to  his 
who  hadlield  their  offices  ten  years,  minia-  brother-in-taw,  the  czar  Michael  Fedoro- 
tersof  state  after  twenty  years' service,  and  wilsch.  Fleniming,  fidi  of  ardor  and  en- 
presidents  of  state  after  three  years'  ser-  thusiasm,  sought  a  place  in  the  anibassa- 
vice,  were  to  be  admitted.  Of  the  niiliu-  dort  suite,  obtained  it,  perfonned  the 
ry,  only  those  who  had  receive  1  thre  J  im  y  with  him,  and,  in  1634,  relumed 
wouuds,  in  three  different  battles,  w  re  saf  Holstein.  Immediately  after,  the 
beadmitted.  Those  regiments  wh  hi  I  duk  esolved  to  send  a  still  more  splendid 
been  present  in  the  great  battles  f  h  nbassy  to  Persia,  to  obtain  for  his  states 
grand  army,  were  to  receive  this  or  1  mmercial  privileges.  Flemming 
stead  oftheir  eagles;  their  most  men  eno  ed  to  undertake  this  journey  also, 
subaltern  officers  were  named  cot  aid  wl  h  p  omised  liim  a  large  stock  of  in- 
ers ;  and  the  most  meritoriousnon-c  f  rm  a.  The  embassy  set  out  October 
sioneil  officer  or  private,  of  each  battalion,  27,  1635,  and  entered  Ispahan  August  3, 
was  to  be  made  a  member;  the  former  1637,  remained  there  more  than  three 
with  an  income  of  4000  francs,  the  latter  months,  and,  returning  by  another  route, 
with  one  of  1000,  fi«m  the  funds  of  tlie  reached  Moscow  in  January,  1639,  which 
order.  To  become  a  grand  officer,  it  was  it  left  again  in  March,  (see  Olearms.) 
necessary  to  have  commanded  a  division  In  Reval,  Flemming  fell  in  love  wth  ibe 
of  the  grand  army,  in  the  field  or  at  a  daughter  of  a  resgiectable  merchant,  and, 
siege.  The  emperor  was  to  be  grand-  as  it  was  his  previous  intention,  after  re- 
master ;  the  king  of  Rome  was  the  only  turning  to  Ids  country,  to  settle  as  a  prac- 
hereditery  member;  the  princes  of  the  tising  physician  in  Hamburg,  he  went,  in 
blood  could  not  be  admitted  into  tbe  or-  1640,  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  de- 
der,  unless  they  had  served  in  one  cam-  gree.  He  had  hut  just  returned  to  Ham- 
paign,  or  been,  at  least,  two  years  in  the  burg,  when  ho  was  snatched  away  by 
army.  It  is  not  known  what  induced  death,  April  9,  1640,  in  the  flower  of  life, 
the  emperor  to  drop  this  scheme.  The  In  his  songs  and  sonnets,  sacred  and  oth- 
onty  appointments  that  were  made  were  er  poems  (Jen?,  1642  et  scq.),  an  amiable 
,lliose  of  count  Andreossi,  chancellor  of  enthusiasm  is  joined  to  deep  and  warm 
the  order,  and  count  Schimmelpemiinck,  senEibility.  His  longer  poems  describe 
treasurer.  the  adventures  of  his  journey  with  great 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  a  parliamentary  spirit  and  power,  and  other  accidental 
general  in  the  civil  wars,  was  the  son  of  events  with  nriginality  and  liveliness,  and 
sir  William  Fleetwood.  He  early  enter-  all  his  works  bear  the  impress  of  genius, 
ed  the  army,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  A  selection  from  his  poems  is  conldned 
the  civil  wars,  declared  agiunst  the  king,  in  the  Library  of  Gei-man  Poets  of  the 
cornmanikdaregiment  of  cavalry  in  1644,  17th  century,  by  W.  M(iller,3  vols,(Leip- 
and  afterwards  held  Bristol  for  the  pariia-  sic,  1822).  An  eaiUer  and  more  exien- 
ment  At  Ihebattle  of  Worcester,  hebore  sive  selection  was  made  by  Guslaviis 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general;  and,  becom-  Schwab  (Stuttgart,  18201. 
ing  allied  to  the  femily  of  the  protector.  Flesh  ;  the  muscles  of, inin>als.  These 
hy  marrying  his  daughter,  after  the  de-  consist  chiefly  of  fibrin,  with  albumen, 
cease  of  her  first  husband,  Ireton,  was  sent  gelatin,  e.ttractive  phosphat/<  of  soda, 
aw  lord  deputy  to  Ireland.  On  the  death  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  and 
of  Cromwell,  he  joined  in  inducing  his  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
son  Richard  to  abdicate.     His  deatlitook  ash. 

place   shortly   after,   at    Stoke    Newliig-        Fletchbk,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  political 

ton.  Writer  and  patriot,  was   the  son  of  sir 
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Robert  Fletcher,   of  Saltoun.      He  was  poeticBl  beauties,  and  striking  incideniB 

bom  in  1653,  spent  some  years  in  foreign  and   characters.      It   is  a  tradition  'that 

Iravel,  and  first  appeared  as  a  public  char-  Beaumontexcelled  in  the  judgment  requi- 

aeter  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  as  com-  site  to  plot  end  construction,  and  Fletcher 

miEsioner  for  East  Lothian,  where,having  in  fancy  aiidpoeticaJ  feeling.   The  Faith- 

■  distinguisbed  himself  iii  opposition  to  the  ful  Shepherdess,  a  dramocic  pastoral,  the 

court,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  sole  conipoMtion  of  the  latter,  which  evi- 

Holland ;  and,  on  his  non-appearance  to  dently  suggested  the   Comus  of  Milton, 

a  suninions  from  the  lords  in  council,  he  wants  the  judgment  given  by  Beaumont 

was  outlawed.     In  168^  he  came  over  lo  in  respect  to  plan,  and  as  obviously  dis- 

England  to  take  measures  with  the  friends  plays  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  Fletcher, 

of  liberty  a^nst  the  designs  of  James  U ;  Their  plays,  according  lo  Dryden,  were, 

and,  in  1685,  he  joined  the  enterprise  of  in  his  early  days,  acted  two  for  one  with 

the  duke  of  Monmouth.    While  on  this  those  of  Jonson  and  Shakapeare;  but  the 

expedition,    having    killed   in  a  quarrel  license  assumed  in  the  greater  part  of  these 

another    [lartisan     in    the    same    cause,  dramts  has  done  much  to  aid  in  Iheir  ex- 

who  had  insulted  him,  the  duke  dismiss-  elusion  of  late  years,  during  which  only 

ed  him.    He  then  repaired  to  Spain,  and  one  or  tvto  of  them  occasionally  appear, 

afterwards  to  Hungary,  where  he  distin-  Fletcheb,  Phineaa;  author  of  the  Pur- 

guished   himself  in   a   war   against   the  pie  Island,  and  Piscatory  Ecloguee,    The 

Tiirita.    Hesubsequently  joined  the  Scot-  former  is  an   allegorical  description   of 

tish  refugees  in  Holland,  and,  when  the  man,  founded  upon  an  allegory  in  the 

revolution  took  place,  resumed  possession  ninth   canto  of  the   second  book  of  the 

of  his  estate,  and  became  a  member  of  Faery  Queen.     It  is  composed  in  the 

the  convention  for  settling  the  new  gov-  Spenserian  manner,  and  is  not  without 

emment  in  Scodand.     In  1698,  be  printed  passages  of  strong  fency  and  beauty  of 

A  Discourse  on  Government,  in  Relation  description,  clothed  in  smooth  and  elegant 

to   Mihtias  ;   and,  also,  Two  Discourses  verse.     In  the  first  five  cantos,  however, 

concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scotiand.     In  the teaderlosesthepoetintheonatomist — 

1703,  he  opposed  a  vote  of  supply,  until  a  character  but  little  adapted  to  the  hand- 

"the   house   should   consider  what  was  iing  of  poetry.    When,  however,  he  steps 

neceasBjy  to  secure  the  religion  and  liber-  irom  the  physical  to  the  intellecmal  man, 

ties  of  the  nation  on  the  death   of  the  he  not  only  attracts,  but  secures  attention, 

queen"  (Anne),and  carried  various  limita-  by  a  profiision  of  images,  many  of  which 

tions  of  the  prerogative,-  forming  part  of  are  distinguished  by  much  boldness  of 

the  act  of  security,  rendered  nugatory  conception    and    brilliancy  of  coloring. 

by  the  Scottish  union,  which  he   vehe-  His  Piscatory  Eclogues  have  considera- 

mently  opposed.    He  died  in  London,  in  ble  sweetness  of  verification,  and  much 

1716.     His  tracts,  and  some  of  his  speech-  descriptive  elegance.      Fletcher  entered 

ee,  are  published  in  one  volume,  octavo,  king's  college,  Cambridge,  in  160O,  and, 

entitied  The  Political  Works  of  Andrew  in  1621,  ohtiuned  the  living  of  Helgay,  in 

Fletcher,  Esq.  Norfolk.     His  two  works  above  mention- 

Fletcher,  John,  son  lo  the  bishop  of  ed  were  printed  together  in  1630. 

London,  an  eminent  dramatic  writer,  is  Fleurieh,  Charlea-Pierre-Claret,count 

said  to  have  been  bom  iu  1576,  in  North-  of,  member  of  the  French  institute,  min- 

ampioiisiiire,  where  his  father  was  dean  isler  of  the  marine,  &c.,  one  of  tiie  moat 

of  Peterborough  ;    although  others  sup-  learned  hydrographers  of  modem  times, 

pose  that  he  was  a  native  of  London.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1T38.    He  entered 

received  his  education  ac  Cambridge,  but  tiie  navy  at  the  age  of  13,  and  distinguish- 

it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  looked  for-  ed  himself  hy  his  uncommon  activity  and 

ward  to  any  profesdon,  except  that  of  a  exemplary  conduct.    After  the  termina- 

jwet,   in   which    capaciQr    he    was    the  tion  of  the  seven  years'  war,  in  which  he 

mseparable   partner    of   Francis     Beau-  served,  he  again  turned  bis  attention  to 

mont    'tj.  v.)    Aftertho  death  of  Beau-  nauticalstudies;  and  the  sea-chronometer, 

mont,  he  is  and  to  have  consulted  Shirley  invented  by  him   and  the  watch-maker 

in  the  formation  of  his  dramas.    He  sur-  Ferdinand  Bcrihoud  (the  6m  which  was 

^ived  his  coadjutor  some  yeare,  but  died  made  in  France),  was  tried  by  him,  in 

of  tiie  plague  in  1695,  and  was  interred  in  1768  and  1769,  in  the  fiigate  Isis,  which 

the  chureh  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  South-  he  commanded.  The  re»itts  surjiaased  all 

wark.     The    plays   of  Beaumont    and  expectation.    Fleurieu  then  published  his 

Fletcher  conwst  of  comedies,  tragedies,  excellent  work,  Voyagt /ait  par  Oriire  dw 

and  mixed  pieces,  which  possess  many  ifoi  en  I7CS  e(  1769,  foweprOTrtiw/ca /fni- 
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hges  Marines  (Paris,  1773,  4  vols.,  with  and  prime  minister  of  Louis  XV,  liorn  at 
plates).  In  1776,  he  received  the  impor-  Lodfive,  id  Languedoc,  in  1653,  pui'sued 
tJuit  post  of  director  of  the  harbors  and  his  studies,  at  firel^  in  the  college  of  the 
arsenals.  In  this  station,  he  drew  up  al-  Jesuits,  at  Clermont,  whence  he  was  re- 
most  all  the  plans  for  the  naval  operations  moved  to  the  college  d'Harcourt,  at  Paris, 
of  the  war  of  1778,  and  the  instructions  in  order  to  study  philosophy.  He  was 
for  tfie  voyages  of  discovery  of  La  Pey-  then  made  canon  of  Montpeher  and  doc- 
rouse  and  Entrecaateaus,  of  which,  how-  tor  of  the  Sorbonne.  At  court,  he  won 
ever,  Louis  XVI,  himself  a  skilful  geog-  general  favor,  by  his  pleasing  person  and 
ipher,  furnished  the  general  plan.  In  fine  understanding;  became  almoner  of 
0,  Fleuriea  was  mtSe  minister  of  the  the  queen,  and  afterwards  of  the  king, 
marine,  and,  some  time  after,  the  direction  In  IBifS,  Louis  XIV  gave  him  the  bish- 
of  the  education  of  the  dauphin  was  ^iv-  opric  of  Frejua,  and,  shortly  l>efore  hia 
en  him,  Tlie  storm  of  tne  revolution  death,  appointed  him  inscruocer  to  Louis 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  public  oc-  XV.  In  the  troubled  times  of  the  regen- 
cupations.  He  now  devoted  himself  en-  cy,  be  knew  how  to  retain  the  favor  of  the 
tircly  to  science.  When  the  times  became  duke  of  Orieans,  by  asking  for  no  favors, 
more  tranquil,  he  became  n  memiier  of  and  keeping  clear  of  all  intrigues.  The 
ihe  council  of  the  ancienia,  in  1797,  after-  duke,  who  remarked  the  friendship  of 
wards  of  tlie  council  of  state,  and,  finally,  the  young  king  for  his  teacher,  offered 
under  the  imperial  government,  a  senator,  him  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  one 
He  died  August  1^  1810-  We  have,  by  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  in 
him,  tlie  Diconvertes  des  JVonpois  dans  le  France ;  but  Fleury  refused  to  become 
Sud-Bst  de  la  nouvdte  Guinie.  He  also  the  first  duke  and  peer  of  France,  rather 
published  Stephen  Marchaud's  Voyage  tiian  be  separated  thnti  his  pupil.  In 
round  the  Worid,  between  1790  and  ITSi.  1796,  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  soon  af- 
The  excellent  mtroduction  to  the  work  is  ter,  the  young  king,  Louis  XV,  placed 
by  Fleurieu.  Other  geographical  and  him  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  From 
hydrograpbical  works,  as  his  ^tlas  dt  la  that  time,  fix)m  his  73d  to  his  90ili  year, 
Bailiaue  d  da  Cattegai,  and  bis  J^eptime  be  administered  the  af&irs  of  his  country 
•Smenea-sqtUniriarud,  the  publication  of  with  great  success.  The  war  which  lie 
which  he  commenced,  were  left  unfin-  began,  in  1733,  against  Charles  VI  and 
ished  liy  him.  He  had  also  undertaken  tlie  German  empire,  on  account  of  the 
tfl  write  A  Universal  History  of  Voyages,  election  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  ended 
which,  if  finished,  would  have  been  more  with  glory.  By  Ihe  peace  of  1736,  he 
complete  than  any  work  of  the  kind  added  Lorraine  to  France.  On  the  other 
which  we  possess.  hand,  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 

FLEOaus,  or  Fleros  ;  a  town  of  the  was  unforwnate  for  tlie  French.     Fleury 

Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  died  before  its  termination,  at  Issy,  near 

on  the  river  Sambre,  six  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris,  January  99,  1743.     The  object  of 

Cbarleroy.     The  population  is  2400.     It  his  poUtics  was  the  nnuntenance  of  peace, 

is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  seal  of  During  his  ministiy.  Franco  mediated  l>e- 

four  battles  fouglU  near  it— in  1632, 1690,  tween  the  emperor  and   Spain,  between 

1794  and  1815;  the  first  on  die  30th  of  the  Porte,  Austria  and   Russia,    and  at- 

August,  lC22,betweentiietroonsof  Spain  tempted,  several   times,  a  reconciliation 

and  some  German  troops.     The  second  between  England  and  Spain.   Thus  Fleu- 

battle  was  ibughl  ia  1690,  between   tiie  ry  directed,  with  wisdom  and  discretion, 

allies,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  the  aSaics  of  Emope,  until  1740.     The 

of  Waldeck,  and  the   Frenchunder  the  war  which  then   broke  out  is   tlie  only 

duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  the  former  stain  upon  hia  name.     The  two  brotlicra 

were  defeated,  with  tlie  loss  of  5000  kill-  Belle-Isle  abused  their  own  iiiiiueiice  and 

cd  and  4000  prisoners,  49  pieces  of  can-  his   advanced  age,  persuading  him,  that, 

non,  8  piur  of  kettle-drtims,  and  92  siand-  by  a  moderate  effort,  he  might  crush  the 

ards  and  colors.    A  third  battle  was  fought  powerof  Austria — ahopewhich  wasdis- 

here  in  June,  1794,  between  the  Austrians  appointed  by  the  heroic  courage  of  Maria 

and  the  French,  in  which  the  former  were  Theresa.     WheuFleury  wasplacedalthe 

defeated  with  great  loss.     The  fourth  bat-  bead  of  the  state,  France  was  in  a  mise- 

tle  near  this  place  was  the  bloody  en^ge-  rable  condition.    The  finances  were  rum- 

ment,on/une  16,1815, betwecnthePrus-  ed,  commerce  bad  dechned,  credit  was 

fiiims  and  French,  called  the  6a(Weq/'L^-  lost,  the  court  despised,  the  church  in  con- 

11^.  (<).  V.)  fusion,  the  corruption  of  manners  univei 

FLEOar,   Andr6   Ilcrcule   de,  cardinal  sal,  the  nation  impoverished  and  weak- 
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ened,  nnd  threatened  by  foreign  enemies,  private  secretary.      As  he  relates,  ii>  hts 

Fleuiy,  leBB  proud  than  Richelieu,  and  leaa  Mimoires  pour^eroira  l'Hisloi)-e  duRdaur 

artful  than  Mazarjn,  healed  the  wounds  ri  du  RigTie  de  JVapoleon,  tn  1815,  he  \iaa 

of  hia  country,  and,  without  Wood-shed  aflerwams  employed  in  a  mis^n  to  Bale, 

or  cruelly,  esiablisbed  and  increased  the  which  was  bo  successful,  according  to  hia 

internal  happiness  of  France  and  ils  na-  account,    that    negotiations    were    coni- 

tional  gloiy.  menced  iietween  Napoleon  and  Austria, 

Fleort  DECHiBOutoN,  P.A.  Edouard;  though  tiieywere  interrupted  by  the  bat- 

baron ;  formerly  cabinet  secretary  to  Na-  tie  of  Waterloo.    After  Napoleon's  ahdi- 

poleon.    In  his  15lh   year,  he  was  com-  cation,  Fleiiry,  who  was  banished  b;  Ilia 

tnander  of   a   battalion   of  the   national  royal  edict  of  March   6,  1815,  went  to 

guard;  in  his  16th,  he  marched,  with  tlie  London,  where  he  published  the  work  we 

Fans  insurgents,  on  the  13th  Vend^miaire  have  mentioned;   in  which  he   explains 

(5th  October),  1795,  against  the  national  the  causes  which  conduced  lo  the  return 

convention;  wastSken  prisoner.andowed  of  Napoleon, and  oflera  to  his  fallen  nias- 

his  life  to  the  interest  excited  by  his  youth,  ter  the  homage  of  his  love  and  admiration. 

Being  employed  under  the  minister  Fer-  Flibustier.     (See  Buccaneer.) 

mont,  in  the  department  of  finance,  his  Flint  ;  a  mineral  which  occurs  of  all 

integrity  contributed  to  preserve  the  pubhc  colors,  but  generally  yellowisli  and  dark 

treasury  from  frequent  peculation.   As  au-  gfay,  commonly  in  a  compact  amorphous 

dilor  of  thestatecouncil,  he  was  engaged  body,   rarely  crysiaUized.      It  is   widely 

in  the  administration  of  the  domains,  and  spread  ihroiishuut  the  earth,  in  primitive, 

allerwards  obtained  the  important  place  secondary  and  alluvial  fomiations,  but  es- 

of  sub-prefect  at  Chilteau-^-fiois,  in  the  pecially  in  Ume-stone.     This  mineral  con- 

departmeut  of  the  Meurihe,  where  he  in-  sists  of  98  eillea,  0.50  time,  0.35  alumina, 

troduced  ttie  practice  of  vaccination   at  0.25  oxide  of  iron,  and  1.0  loss.    Its  prin- 

his  own  expense.    Napoleon  granted  liim,  cipal  use  is  for  gun-flints,  and  it  is  also 

on  tills  account,  in  1804,  one  of  the  two  reduced   to  a  powder,  and  used  in   the 

medals  of  honor  conferred  on  the  most  manu&ctui'e  of  porcelain  and  glass.     The 

meritorious  civil  officers.     In  the  scarcity  manufiiclure  of  gun-flints  is  exceedingly 

of  1812,  he  collected  large  contributions  simple,  and  a  good  workman  vrill  make 

for  the  relief  of  ihe  sufferers.    With  the  lOOOfiinCsaday.    The  whole  artconsista 

same  spirit,  he  took  measures  within  his  ,in  striking  the  stone   repeatedly  witli   o 

own  districi,inl813,toarrest  the  progress  kind  of.  mallet,  and  bringing  o^  at  each 

of  the  fever,  which  was  spread  by  the  sol-  stroke,  a  splinter  sharp  at  one  end,  and 

diers  who  returned  from  the  campaign  in  thicker  at  the  other.     The  splinteis  are 

Germany,    At  the  entrance  of  the  allies  afterwaiiis  shaped  at  pleasure,  by  laying 

into  France,  in  addition  to  his  civil  o£B-  the  line  at  which  it  is  wished  they  should 

ces,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  miiitaiy  com-  bfealt,  upon  a  sharp  instrument,  and  then 

mand.     He  was,  at  last,  driven  from  his  giving  it  small  blows  with  a  mallet.     (Sea 

post,  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  Qitartz.)     Large  manufactures  of  gun- 

and  came  as  auditor  to  Napoleon^s  head  flints  exist  at  Muesnes  in  Berry,  in  Ga- 

quartcrs.      The   emperor  intrusted    him  licia,  and  at  Avio  in  llie  Tyrol, 

with  several  messages,  and    afterwards  Floatimo  Bre4kwater,    This  marine 

made  him  prefect;  oi^heims,  which  Cor-  contrivance  may  conwst  of  a  series  of 

hineaii   had    retaken    from    the    enemy,  square  frames  of  timber,  connected   by 

Fleuiy,  according  to  his  ordeis,  sounded  mooring  chains,    or  cables    attached   to 

Ihe  tocsin,  and  called  the  people  to  arms,  anchors,  or  blocks  of  marble.    The  frame- 

The   general   of  the  enemy   threatened  work  may  be  made  of  logs  of  yellowpine, 

death  to  any  inagistraEe  who  should  order  from  SO  to  50  feet  long,  and  tram  18  to  20 

the  tocsin  to  be  sounded.    Theititrepid  niches  square,  Imlted  together  very  firmly, 

prefe^.t  continued  to  scatter  his  energetic  and  increased  in  height  as  the  situation 

proclainations  at  the  very  moment  when  may  be  boisterous,  in  order  to  break  tlie 

S&flOi  Russians,  aiier  repeatedly  summon-  violence  of  tlie  agitated  waves,  and  allow 

ing  the  city  in  vain,  were  taking  it  by  the  vesselsriding  within  these  quudrangu- 

Btorm.   J'leiiry  escaped  the  search  of  the  lar  basins   more  safely  and    protection. 

enemv,  and  remwneii  concealed  in   the  Such  hnak-walira  are  admirably  adapted 

City  until    Napoleon's  laM  vicloi-y   gave  to  liathing-places  and  swimming  slatinns, 

him  his  life  and  freedom.    Alter  the  r^-  since  they  will   always  produce  smooch 

loration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  wens  to  Ita-  water,  and  protect  the  machines. 

ly,   but  returned  to  France   tlie  day  on  Floetz,  Fj,OETa   FonnuTioNS.     (Se^ 

which  Napoleon  landed,  and  liecame  his  Geology,  and  Geoj^-isij,) 
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FlSof.l, Charles  Frederic,  a  disiinguish-  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vnlley,  dihI 

ed  German  GRholar  of  the  last  ceDtuiy,  is  unequalty  divided  by  tbe  Amo  into  two 

was  born  1729,  at  Jauer,  in  Silesia,  etud'  ports,  which  are  connected  by  four  stone 

ied  theology  in  Halie,  aiid,  after  several  bridges.    The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, 

other  appointments,  was  made  professor  Amidst  the  turbulence  of  (be  middle  ages, 

at  the  academy  for  noblemen  at  Liegnitz,  Florence  rose  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and 

where  he  remained  until   his  death,   in  power  which  placed  her  &r  above  all  the 

1768.     He  published  a  History  of  the  Hu-  neighboring  citie^  and  which,  principally 

man  Understanding  (Breslati,  1765;  3ded.  dirough  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  ena- 

1776);  History  of  the  present  State  of  Lite-  Wed  her  to  render  them  her  trihulariea. 

ranire  in  Greriiiany(Jauer,  1771);  History  of  The  character  of  those  tinieagave  the  city 

Comic  Liteiiiture  (Liegnitz  and  Leipsic,  the  appearance  it  still  wears.    The  build- 

1784 — 87,4vols.),aworkofverygreatmer-  ings  are  generally  calcuteted  for  offence 

it.    It  contains  an  essay  on  the  comic  and  and  defence,  which  the  civil  wars  of  that 

the  ridiculous ;  a  general  history  of  comic  period  rendered  necessary  ;  but,  though 

hteratiire ;  tlie  liistor^  of  satire;  a  descrip-  the  arch  icecture  isdeatituteof  the  peaceful 

tion  of  the  most  eminent  satirists  of  an-  elegance  of  the  Grecian  style,  which  Pal- 

cient  and  modem  times ;  and  a  history  of  ladto  revived  in  Vicetiza  and  Venice,  it  is 

remedy  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  characterized   by  dignity,  dmplicily  and 

Intheaccountof  comic  literature  are  con-  solidi^.     Such,  for  instunce,are  the  pal- 

tained,  The  History  of  the  Comico-Gro-  ace  Pitti  (the  residenceof  the  grand-duke, 

tesque     {farces    at     Christian     festivals,  with  the  celebrated  gallery),  adjoining  the 

comic   feasts  and   comic  societies),  iiiid.  Boboli  garden,  which  is  delightfully  silu- 

1788;  History  of  Court-Fools,  ibid.  1789,  ated;  the  palaces  Strom  and  Riccardi 

Eccoudvol.  of  the  precedingwork,atid  the  (formerly  Medid);  and  the  irregular  old 

History  of  the  Burlesque,  which  was  pub-  senate-house,  in  tlie  principal  square  (Pi- 

hehed  afler  the  death   of  the  author  in  (R?o  del  Grandaca).    It  is  to  be  regretted 

1794,  that  tlie  exterior  of  most  of  the  churches 

Flood.    (See  THdc,  and  Ddiige.)  is  unfinished ;  but,  in  the  interior,  tlie  archi- 

Floor  Timbers  are  those  parts  of  the  tecture  and  decorations  are  generally  es- 

ship's  timbers  which   are  placed  imme-  ecuted  in   a  highly  finished  style.     The 

diately  across  the  keel,  and   upon  which  catliedral  (Za  chttra  pdtlana),  a  gi»uitic 

the  bottom  ofthe  ship  is  framed;  to  these  fabric  of  the  13*  century,  the  whole  es- 

the  upper  pans  of  the  timbers  are  united,  terior  of  which  is  cased  with   black  and 

being  only  a  continuation  of  floor-timbers  white   marble,  is   adorned   with   a  lofty 

upwards.  dome,  the  work  of  Brunelleechi.     By  il3 

Flora  [Latin;  vrith  the  Greeks,  CMo-  side  rises  the  graceful  tower,  from  a  de- 
ris) ;  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  bioESoms,  sign  hy  Giotto ;  and  opposite  to  it  stands 
of  crain  and  the  vine.  She  was  the  wife  tlje  ancient  baptistery  (haltisterio),  with 
ofZephyrus(wesi  wind),  and  ia  represent-  brass  doors,  hy  Gbiberti  (q.  v.)  and  Andrea 
ed  as  a  beautiful  female,  with  a  wreath  of  Pisano.  The  cathedtal  is  described  ia 
Bowers  on  her  head  or  in  her  lefl  hand  ;  ihe  work  La  MetropolUima  IHorentma  il- 
ia her  right  hand  she  generally  holds  a  lustrata  (Flor.,  1830).  The  church  of  St 
comucopta.  The  Floralia  were  celebrated  Lorenzo  contains  the  splendid  but  unfin- 
in  her  honor  at  Rome  with  much  licentioua-  ished  mausoleum  of  the  princes,  the  mon- 
ness.  In  botany,  Flora  signifies  a  cata-  uments  of  the  two  Medici,  with  the  cele- 
logue  of  plants,  as,  in  zoology,  Fauna  ag-  brated  statues  of  Day,  Night,  Tivilight 
nifies  a  catalogue  of  quadrupeds.  and  Dawn,  which  immortalize  Michael 

FiORAi.  Games.     (See  Jeux  Floravx.)  Angelo.     (n  the  adjoining  convent  isthe 

Floreal  {mordhofjloaxrs);  the  eighth  Laurenlian   library,    inestimable    for    its 

month  in  the  calendar  of  tlie  French  rev-  treasures   in    codices   and   manuacripifi. 

olution.    It  b^n   April  20,  and  ended  The  chureh  of  Sl  Croce  containa,l>e«deB 

M^'  19.    (See  CaUndar.)  a  rich  collection  of  moniunents,  both  of 

Florence  (Italian,  I%reaie\  capital  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  the  most  luagnifi- 

llie  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  seat  of  cent  mausoleums    of  the   distinguished 

the   government,  contains  10,000  houses  dead:  among  which  are  those  of  Michael 

and  76,(N)0  inhabitants.    Its  situation,  its  Angelo,  Machiavelh,  Galilei  and  AUieri. 

treuaures  of  art,  particularly  in  the  depart-  The  churches  of  Sl  Mark,  St,  Annunci 

mcnts  of  architecture  and  jiaintiiig,  the  ata  (which  conttuns  man^  works  of  Del 

remarkable  historical  events  of  which  it  Sarto),  St.  Maria  Novella  (m  which  are  the 

has  beeiithe theatre, and  its  manufactures,  finest  works  ofCimabueand  the  earlier 

ail  contribute  to  give  it  great  celebrity,  Itis  Florentines),  St.  Spirito,  St  Trinita  are 
13* 
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admirable  monuments    of  art,  and  are  cal,  botanical  and  zoological  collection^ 

adorned  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  masterly  anatomical  preparations  in 

fresco-paintings  of  ancient  masters ;  among  wax,  made  by  Clement  Susini,  under  the 

which  those  of  Masaccio,  in  Ihe  church  direction  of  Fonlana.    In  the  hospitals  of 


the  modem  artist,  aa  they  had  previously  numberoryouiigmen,underthe  (guidance 

been  to  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Kapha-  of  able  teachers,  pursue    the   study  of 

el,  &c.    In  the  palaces,  also,  there  ore  gal-  medicine  theoretically  and  practically,  and 

leriesand  collectjonsof  woriisof  artof  eve-  enjoy  llie  benefit  of  medical  libraries,  an 

ly  description.     The  palaces  Corsini,  Geri-  anatomical  llieatre,  botanical  gardens,  &e. 

Di,  and  particularly  Ktti,  which  last  has  re-  There   are   several  theatres  in   Florence, 

covered  the  treasures  that  liad  been  car-  two  of  which  are  commonly  open.     The 

lied  to  Paris,  and  among  them  the  ^cdbnna  grand  opera  and  the  ballet,  both  got  up 

ddla  Sedia,  are  rich  in  fine  paintings.  But  with  splendor  and  taiste,  are  represented  in 

not  only  these,  but  perhaps  all  the  collec-  the  tlieatre  deila  Pei^ola,  and  the  comic 

tions  of  Europe,  are  eclipsed  by  the  galle-  opereain  the  theatre  del  Cocomero.   There 

ryofthegrand-dube,wLichis  equally  dis-  are,  besides, several  theatres  forthe lower 

tinguished  for  the  number  and  the  value  classes,  and  puppet-shows ;  the  witty  and 

of  the  works  it  contains.     (A  collection  of  mnu^ng  Pulcinello,  mounted  on  a  movable 

Bkeiches  &om  this  galleiy  has  been  exe-  stage   of  light  boards,  plays  his   merry 

cuted  in   100  parts,  by  the   conservators  tricks  in  the  streets  Iq'   day  and  night, 

Zannoni,  MaltJvi  and  Bargigii,  under  the  The  chai'tns  of  a  residence  at  Florence 

direction  of  Pietro  Benvenuti.)    Of   an-  proceed   not  only  from  the  right  of  its 

tique  atntues,  some  of  the  finest  arc  tlie  present  beauty,  but  also  fi'om  the  recollec- 

Veniu*  de'  Medici,  the  Two  WrestlHrs,  the  tions  of  its  past  glory,  the  memorials  of 

Young  Apollo,  the  Dancing  Faun,  the  which  surround  you  at  eveiy  step.    More 

Wlietter,  the  Hermaphrodite,  the  Gipup  powerful  than  the  remembrance  of  its 

of  Niobe,  Amor  and  Psyche,  &c    Ofthe  military  glory,  of  its  heroes  in  the  middle 

paintings,  the  fineat  ate  the  works  of  Ra-  ages,  and  the  great  council  assembled  her« 

pbael  (the  /"omarina,  a  holy  feniily,  John  in  1478,  is  the  reflection,  that  arts  and  sci- 

m  the  Wilderness,  pope  Julius  II);  tlie  ences  first  revived  here,  and  commenced 

Venus  of  TRti^i,  paintings  of  Michael  the  regeneration  of  Europe.    The  most 

Angelo,  Correggio,  Fra  ^rtolomeo,  &c.,  celebrated  names  in  Italian  literature  and 

which  are  in  the  Tribune.    An  account  art  are  of  Florentine  origin.    Refinement, 

of  them  is  given  in  the  Real  Go/fmo  di  genius  and  taste  rendered  the  age  of  Lo- 

F^renxe  iTima  in  CarUmni  (Flor.,  1S21}.  renzo  de'  Medici  one  ofthe  most  brilliant 

The  collection  of  nearly  fourliunrtred  por-  in  history,  and  took  root  so  deeply  as  to 

traits  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  by  be  still  conspicuous  in  the  city  where  he 

themselves,  is   unique.     There   are  also  ruled.    The  language  of  even  the  lower 

collections  of  antique  and  modem  bronzes,  people    is   pure    and   graceful,  and   fiiU 

medals  and   valuable   gems.      All   these  of  delicacy  and    e^pres^on.     Generally 

treasures  of  art  are  gratuitously  exhibited  speaking,  tlie  people  are  lively,  polite,  so- 

to  every  body,  and  are  open   for  die  use  cial,  devout,  and,  like  other  Italians,  fond 

of  students.    The  academy  of  line  arts,  ofthe  theatre,  but,  in  industry  and  dexter- 

which,    under   the  direction    of  Benve-  ily,  aurpussins  most  of  them.    There  are 

nuti  and  Raf,  Moi^hen,  produces  ablear-  .celebrated  silk-maimfiictures  and  dyeing 

fists,  has  an  excellent  ^lery,  chiefly  com-  establishments  in  Florence ;  its  works  in 

Esed  of  old  Florentine  pauirinra,  that  metal,  coaches,  piano-foilee,  scientific  in- 
ve  been  transferred  from  secularized  straments,  tlie  productions  of  its  pre^  in 
s  and  churches.  The  literary  in-  short,  all  articles  of  luxury,are  made  here 
IS  are  not  less  celebrated.  Here  of  exquisite  workmanship  ;  its  commerce 
areauniversity,lhe^caifenM'aZ)eKaOTiJca,  is  considerable.  The  environs  resemble 
the  academy  of  Geoi^fili,  &c  Besides  a  beautiful  garden,  and,  viewed  from  an 
the  Laurentian  and  many  other  private  elevated  point,  seem  to  be  sown  with  vil- 
hbraries,  among  which  that  of  the  grand-  las  and  villages,  which,  as  Ariosto  re- 
duke  contdns  the  most  valuable  works  marked,  would  make  a  second  Rome,  if 
of  modem  literature  in  all  languages,  they  could  be  collected  within  a  wall.  A 
there  are  the  celebrated  Mamcelliana  and  park,  with  a  larm-bouse,  called  the  Cns- 
Magliabocchiana,  of  which  the  latter  is  cine, which  liesciose  by  theeity,  is  crowd 
very  rich  in  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  ed  every  evening,  and  particularly  during 
Iwoks,  The  museum  of  natural  histoiy,  the  festivals,  witii  fashionable  visiters ; 
ill  forty  rooms.  conKuns  lai'ge  niineraloj^-  and  the  villas  I'f  tlie   grand-duke,  Pog^o 
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Imperiale,  Care^,  Pratolino  (with   die  exercised  his  talenia  auccessfttlly  in  more 

Biatueof  the  Apennines),  Pogpo  a  Caiano,  than   one   depanmenl.     Facility,    grace, 

all  of  iliera  richly  adorned,  bolls  by  nature  harmony,    and  a  sensibility  rare    in  the 

and  art,  are  also  chunnin^  places  for  es-  French  character,  are   the  most  striking 

cursiona.      Florence    is   juslly    called  la  characteristics  of  Mb  works.    In  elevated 

belia,  and  R«nie  itself  is  liardly  more  at-  subjects,  he  J8  deficient  in  fire,  strength 

tractive  to  the  traveller.    The  Timiva  Gut-  anif  coloring.     His  descriplions  of  man 

da  per  la  Cilta  di   Mrenze    (with   views ;  ners  ore  striking  and  iaithfiil,  panicuWly 

Florence)    is    very   useful   to    the    trav-  his  pictures  of  pastoral  life,  as,  for  instance, 

cller,  in  liis  favorite  EsleUe.      As  a  writer  of 

Florewtine  Wobk;  a  kind  of  mosaic  fables,   he    ranks   immediately   after   La 

work,  consisting  of  precious  stones  and  Fontaine.      Voltaire  called   him  by  the 

"lieces  of  marble.     Tile  Florentinea  were  tender  name  of  Florvmel,  which  paints  in 

Jstinguishedforthiakindofwork— hence  a  striking  manner  (he  species  of  poetry 

the  ntune.  to  which  the  genius  of  Florian  is  adaptei^ 

I'LoaiAfT,  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de,  mem-  and   lo  wliicli   belong  his   Gataiie  (imi 

ber  of  the    French   academy,  a  prolific  tated  from   Cervantes),  Fables,  Conies  en 

writer,  fiill  of  grace  and  spirit,  vras  born  at  vers.      His   principal  works   are   EsttUe, 

the  castle  of  Florian,  not  far  fl'om  Sauve,  Gonsalve  de   Cardoim,   Mtma   PompHau, 

in  the  Lower  Cevennes.    His  predilection  and,  among  his  dramatic  works,  the  above 

for  Spanish  literature  was  derived  from  mentioned  Deia:  B^hts.    His  Dmt  (^ii- 

his  mother,  Gilette  de  Salgues,  a  native  oU  may  be  read  as  a  French  original,  aud 

of  Castile,     The  taste  for  the  age  of  eliiv-  is  highly  interesting,  however  little  it  may 

ahy  and  its  customs,  which  animates  the  be   esteemed  by  later  translators.     The 

romantic  poetry  of  the  Spaniards,  isciear-  work  did  not  appear  until  afler  the  death 

ly   to   be  recognised  in  his  works.    An  of  the  author. 

uncle  of  Florian  had  married  a  niece  of  Flomda  ;  a  country  belon^ng  to  the 
Voltaire ;  his  &ther  was  a  friend  of  this  Uiited  States  bounded  N.  by  Alabama 
celebrated  autlior,  and  the  author  of  the  and  Georpa,  E.  by  the  Allantie,  S.  and  W. 
Hmrioide  took  pleasure  in  encouraging  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northern 
the  talents  of  the  son  of  his  friend,  who  [Mut  of  tlie  western  bouudaiy  is  formed  by 
soon  became  his  favorite.  Florian  enter-  the  Perdido,  which  separates  it  from  Ala- 
ed  the  service  of  the  dukeof  Penthievre  bama,  Florida  form^y  extended  as  &t 
as  page,  and  lived  during  the  greater  part  west  astlie  Missisappi.the  northern  boun- 
of  the  year  with  thedukein  Paris.  D'Ar-  dary  being  formed  by  St.  Mary's  river 
gental,  a  friend  of  Vultaire,  whose  house  from  the  ocean  to  its  source,  thence  by  a 
was  the  resort  of  artists  and  literary  men,  right  line  to  the  point  where  Flint  river 
had  a  private  theatre,  where  tiie  first  dra-  unites  with  the  Appalachicola,  thence  up 
malic  essays  of  Florian  were  represented,  the  Appalachicola  to  die  parallel  of  lat.  31' 
In  these  the  autiior  himself  played  the  N.,  thence  due  west  on  that  parallel  to  the 
part  of  the  harlequin.  One  of  them,  call-  MJssis^ppi,  The  part  lying  between  the 
ed  Lea  rfeux  BUlka,  ia  still  a  favorite.  At  Mississipfd  and  Pearl  is  now  included  in 
the  same  time,  he  distuiguished  iiiniself  the  state  of  Louisiana;  and  the  pait  be- 
by  his  poem  called  Fottmre  el  k  Serf  da  tween  Peai'l  river  and  the  Perdido,  in  the 
Mota  Jura,  and  the  eclogue  of  Boaz  and  states  of  Mis^ippi  and  Alabama.  The 
Rutli.  His  ^ogeofLouisXH  waalesssuc-  part  east  of  the  Perdido  is  under  the  terri- 
cessful.  In  1788,  he  became  a  member  toriai  government  of  Florida.  Lon.  W 
of  the  French  academy.  Altertiiedeath  35*  toSr^SffW.;  lat.25°to3PN.;  length 
of  the  duke  of  Penthievre,  he  retired  to  from  N.  to  S.,  about  400  miles;  average 
Sceaux,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  breadth,  about  140;  square  miles,  alwut 
banishing  all  nobles  from  Paris.  While  50,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Talta^ 
there,  engaged  in  finishing  his  poem  hassee,  the  seat  of  government,  Peosacola, 
Ephraim,  he  was  qrresled  by  the  orders  St.  Augustine,  New  Sniyma,  and  St. 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  The  Marks.  The  most' considerable  rivers  are 
full  of  Robespierre  saved  him  from  the  St  John's,  Appalachicola,  Indian  rivei, 
g^uillotlne,  and  gave  one  of  his  friends  an  Suwoney  and  Conecuh.  The  principal 
opportunity  to  obtain  his  liberation ;  but  island  is  Amelia  island.  The  genera.,  ali- 
bis sufferings,  and  particukrty  the  dread-  pect  on  the  sea  shore  is  flat,  sandy  and 
ful  suspense  which  be  had  endured  for  a  barren ;  further  inland,  it  is  marshy, 
long  time,  had  entirely  exhausted  him.  abounchug  in  natural  meadows ;  a  range 
He  died,  soon  after  leaving  tile  piison,  at  of  low  hills  extends  tlirough  tlie  peninsula, 
Sceaux,  Sept.  13, 1794.    As  a  poel,  Florian  The  river  Sl  John's,  which  hasacourstJ 
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of  upwards  of  200  miles,  forms  a  proini-  There  are  ei^t  different  kinds  of  oafc, 
went  feature  of  the  counhy.  The  great  among  which  is  the  hve  oak,  which,  afcr 
swamp  Ouaquephenogaw  or  OkefoBoco,  forming  a  trunk  from  10  to  20  feet  high, 
nearly  300  miles  in  circuit,  lies  on  the  and  fl-om  13  to  18  feat  in  circumferenoe, 
north  side,  about  half  in  Florida  and  htdf  spreads  oufits  branches,  in  eomeinstunceB, 
in  Geor^a.  To  the  south  of  this  are  (lie  50  paces  on  every  side.  The  cypress, 
Alachua  savannas,  a  level  and  fertile  tract,  generajlly  mowing  in  vvateiy  places,  hii3 
bare  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  lands  of  Jargeroots  like  buttresse8,iising  around  its 
Florida,  in  their  general  character,  are  liglit  lower  exti'emjty ;  tlien,  rearing  a  stem  of  80 
and  sandy ;  and  they  are  represented  aa  or  90  feet,  it  tlirovra  out  a  flat,  horizontal 
not  capable  of  sustaining:  a  continual  sue-  lop,  like  an  umbrella,  so  that,  often  growing 
cession  of  exhausting  crops.  Considerable  in  foresB  all  of  an  equal  height,  they  pre- 
tracts,  in  different  parts,  are  fertile ;  but  far  sent  the  appearance  of  a  gi-een  canopy 
the  gieater  part  is  sterile  or  unproductive,  supported  on  columns  in  the  air.  Many 
The  lands  have  been  divided  into  seyea  rich  fruits,  paaticularly  limes,  prunes, 
varieties :— 1.  Pine  horrent,  which  conati-  peaches,  ^Tmea  and  figs,  grow  wild  in  the 
tute  a  great  part  of  the  country.  They  forests.  St.  John's  river,  and  some  of  the 
produce  vast  quantities  of  yellow  and  pilch  lakes,  are  bordered  with  orange  groves; 
pine ;  also  sluubs  in  great  variety,  and  a  and  olives  axe  cultivated  with  success, 
wiiy  grass,  wliich  pelds  susteQance  to  nu-  Some  of  the  most  imp«rtant  produc- 
merous  herds  of  cattle.  In  wet  seasons,  tiona  to  whicli  the  country  is  well 
orchards  of  peach  and  mulberry  trees  adapted  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  in- 
flourish  remarkably  well  on  these  lands,  digo,  tobacco,  vines,  olives,  oranges,  and 
2.  Hurmmck  land.  Tins  variety,  whicji  various  other  tropical  fruits.  The  populu- 
constitutes  the  main  body  of  good  land,  is  lion  of  tlie  country  is  very  small  (for  its 
BO  called  because  it  rises  in  mounts  or  amount  m  1830,  see  Umted  Slates).  The 
small  lulls  among  the  pines.  Most  of  the  waters  contain  various  kinds  of  escellent 
uplands  remote  from  the  sea  are  of  this  fish,  and  they  also  abound  in  alligators  and 
kmd,  which  is  adapted  to  sugar-cane,  cot-  other  lizards.  The  thei'mometer  in  sum- 
ton,  indigo,  potatoes  and  pulse.  3.  Prairies,  mer  usually  stands  between  84°  and  88°  of 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  one  found  in  tlie  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and,  in  July  and 
pine  barrene,beingcovered  with  sand, imd  August  frequently  rises  to  94°.  The  sun 
sterile;  the  other  on  high  ground,  covered  is  scorchinghot  atnoon.  In  whiter,  it  veiy 
vrith  wild  gross.  4.  Swamps.  These  are  of  rarely  freezes,  nor  is  the  cold  ever  so  se- 
two  kinds— the  river  and  inland  swamps ;  vere  as  to  injure  the  China  orange.  From 
the  latter  are  the  most  valuable,  producmg  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  June, 
large  crops  of  rice,  and,  in  some  instances,  "there  is  not,"  says  Volney,  "  perhaps,  a 
the  best  cotton,  com  and  indigo  in  tlie  finer  climate  in  Uie  world."  The  name  ot 
coimtry.  5.  Jlforsftcs.  A  part  of  tliese  are  Florida,  from  Paaqua  FUrridtt,  or  Palm 
oecaaonallj'  covered  with  salt  water,  and  Sunday,  was  g^ven  to  this  region  by  Juan 
a  part  With  fresh.  The  fresh  water  Ponce  do  Leon,  the  Spanish  discoverer,  in 
marshes  produce  an  abundance  of  wild  1 512.  For  a  long  time,  the  name  was 
oats.  6.  As[ieeies  of  marsli,  called  g-nien,  general,  in  Spanisli  works,  for  the  Atlantic 
consisting  of  water-courses  covered  witli  coast  of  North  America.  Tlie  re^on  now 
spongj'  earth,  and  n'embling  like  jelly  for  a  called  CaroMiut  was  formeriy  included  un- 
considerable  distance  about  the  spot  im-  der  Florida,  and  received  the  ..ame  Ciii'o- 
pressed.  7.  Elevated  grounda,  covered  Una  from  tiie  French,  who  attempted  to 
withloi^  trees  of  different  species.  Fior-  colonize  it  during  the  reli^oua  troubles  jm 
ida  abounds  in  vegetable  productions  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  IX.  This  colony  en- 
great  variety,  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  diired  mcredible  hardsliips,  and  was  ejttir- 
It  is  reniarlt^le  for  the  majestic  appear-  pated  by  tlie  Spaniards,  who  sent  out  an 
ance  of  its  towering  forest  trees,  and  the  expedition  for  this  purpose  in  1564,  With 
brilliant  coloia  of  its  flowering  shrubs,  many  vicissitudes  of  fortane,  Florida  I'e- 
The  pines,  palms,  cedars  and  chestnuts  moined  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Spaniards  till 
mv)w  to  an  exti'aordinaiy  size  and  height.  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  tlie  Itritish 
The  kiurels,  especially  the  magnolias,  are  government.  In  1781,  the  Spanish  gov- 
micommonly  striking  objects,  rising,  with  emor  of  Florida,  don  Galvez,  conquered 
erect  tranlca,  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  West  Florida ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of 
forming  towards  the  head  a  perfect  cone,  Paris,  1783,  the  whole  of  both  Floridas 
and  having  their  dark-green  foliage  silver-  was  ceded  back  by  Great  Britain  to  Spdu. 
cd  over  with  lai^  milk-white  flowers, fre-  In  1819,  negotiations  were  coinmenefid  be. 
(juently  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  twecn  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  tljo 
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cession  of  Florida  to   the  former,  and  a  liberty,  and  baniehed  to  his  ealatea.    In 

treuty  lo  that  effect  was  entered  into.    Tliis  1808,  he  appeared  once  more  upon  the  po- 

trealy  was  ratified  by  Spdn,  October,  1820 ;  liticiU  theatre,  at  the  time  of  convening  the 

by   the   United   States,   February,   1831;  cortes,  but  died  November  30  of  the  same 

and,  in  July  of  llie  latter  year,  Florida  waa  year,  at  the  age  of  nearly  80  years, 
finally  token  posscRsiou  of  by  generaljack-         Florin  is  sometimes  used  fiir  a  coin, 

son,  by  order  of  the  government  and  sometimes  for  a.  money  of  account. 

Florida  Blanca  (Francisco  Antonio  The   florin   coin    is    of  ilifterent    values. 

MouiDoJ  count  of;  Spanish  miuister  in  the  The  gold  florins  are  most  of  them  of  a 

reign  ot  Charles  III ;  a  man  distinguished  coarse  alloy,  some  of  them  wot  exceeding 

for  his  great  services  and  enierprisea  in  the  tliirteen  or  fourteen  carats,  and  none  of 

tause  of  Spain,  but  destined  also  lo  expe-  them  seventeen  and  a  half     As  to  silver 

rience  a  great  reverae  of  fortune.   Hisfam-  florins,  those  of  Holland  are  worth  about 

ily  name  was  Monino.    He  was  t>om  in  Is.  3d,     (See  Cain.) 

1730,  at  Murcia,  where  his  fiither  was  a        Floris,  Francis,apainter,whose&ini!y 

notary,  studied  in  the  university  of  Sala-  name  was   Vriendt,   bom  at  Antwerp  in 

manca,  and  soon  rendered  himself  so  COU'  1530,  was  called  by  his  contemporaries 

Bpicuous,tliat  he  was  intrusted  with  the  im-  the  ttaphad  of  Flanders.    He  studied  tiio 

portant  post  of  Spanisli  ambassador  at  Rome  art  of  painting  under  Lombard,  at  Liep. 

during  tlie  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV.  The  pupilsoow  surpassedhis  master.    Af- 

In  that  office,  he  displayed  great  ability  in  ter  his  return  to  Antwerp,  Floris  establish- 

several  emergencies.  He  particularly  dis-  ed  a  school  for  j>ainlers in  tliat  city.  Heaf- 

tinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  the  terwardsvreut  to  Italy,  where  his  taste,  par- 

abuition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  ticularly  in  dee^,  was  improved  by  the 

the  election  of  Pius    VL     Charles    lit,  study   of   the    master-pieces   of  Michael 

finding  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  Grimal-  Angelo ;  but  he  never  equalled  the  grace 

di,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  desired  and   purity  of  form   which  distinguished 

him  to  nominate  his  successor.     Grimaldi  the  Florentine  and  Roman  masters.    His 

recommended  Monino,  who  was  accord-  style  was  grand,  but  his  coloring  and  his 

ingly   created  count  Florida-Blauca,  and  figures  are  reproached  with  dryness  and 

received  the  department  of  foreign  affiiirs,  stifRiess.     AAer  his  retiun  to  lus  native 

together  with  that  of  justice  and  acts  of  country,  he  was  engaged  lo  execute  im- 

ffrace,  and  the  superintendence  of  theposis,  portant  paintings,  and  soon  acquired  a  con- 

bighways  and  pubhc  magazines  in  S|)Eun ;  sidemble  fortune,  which  he  squandered  by 

so  that  his  authority  was  almost  unlimited,  his  excesses.     He   boasted  of  beiug  the 

He  introduced  post-coaches,  and  caused  boldest  drinker  of  his  time,  and,  to  sustain 

the  post-roads  to  be  made  practicable ;  di-  his  reputation,  drank  on  the  most  extrava^ 

rected  his  attention  to  the  most  important  gaut  wagers.    He  composed  with  remark- 

Bubjectaofgeneral  police,  particulai'ly  in  the  able  ease.    IDs  intemperance  brought  him 

capital;  embellished  Madrid,  and  was  on  to  an  early  grave.    Most  of  his  works,  and, 

every  occasion  the  active  friend  of  the  ai1s  in  particular,  his  triumphal  arches,  made 

and  sciences.  He  endeavored  to  confirm  the  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V 

good  understanding  which  existed  between  and  Philip  II  into  Antwerp,  and  his  13  la- 

Sje  courts  of  Spiun  and  Portugal,  by  a  bors  of  Hercules,  have  often  been  enp^ved 

double  intermarriage  (1785).    His  attempt,  by  skilful  artists.     His  ptuutings  are  to  be 

however,  to  secure  the  succesuon  to  the  met   with  in  Flanders,  Holland,   Spain, 

throne  of  Portugal  to   a  Spanish  prince,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Dresden.     He  died  in 

proved  abortive.    The  military  enterprises  1570.    Few  artists  have  had  so  many  dis- 

whichhe  projectedjtheattackupon  Aiglet's  ciplcs.    He  had  more  than  130,  amongst 

(1777),  and  the  aege  of  Gibraltar  (1783),  whom  were  his  two  sons ;  one  of  whom, 

were  unsuccessfijL  Ashorttimebeforeihe  Francis  Floris,  has  some  celebrity  as  a 

death  of  king  Charles  III  (October,  1788),  punter. 

he  requested  permission  to  retire,  and  pre-         Flokos,    Lucius  Annieus  ;    a  Roman 

sented  to  the  king  a  justification  of  his  historian,  probably  a  native  of  Spain  or 

ministerial   career.     The  king  expressed  Gaul.     He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 

hiuiself  satisfied  vrith  the  latter,  but  refus-  '3d  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote  en 

ed  to  accept  his  resignation.    Ailer  theac-  abridgment  (epitome)  of  Roman  history  in 

cession  of  Charles  IV,  however,  his  ene-  four  hooks,  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  city 

mies,  among  whom  was  the  prince   of  to  tiie  first  time  of  closing  tlje  temple  of 

peace,  succeeded  in  efiectin^  hisdi^race  Janus,in  the  reign  of  Augiistiis.   Hisstj^b 

1793).    He  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  is  florid,  and  not  sufficiently  simple   ^"- 
■"■         ■         ■                           .....  ^  „       ...    ^  ^^  ^ 
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work  of  florus  belongs  to  the  age  of  Au-  called  the  queen  of  ftoicers,  aud  the  trut 

gustus,  but  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  MtTOglypMc  of  royrd  maj'eshf ;  but  of  late 

widi  interpolations  in  facts  and  language,  il  is  become  more  common,  being  borne 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Duker  [Leyden,  in   some  coats  one,  in   others  three,  in 

1744);  later onesare by  Fisoher{1760), and  others  five,  and  in  some  semit,  or  spread 

Titzo  (1819).  all   over  the  escutcheon  in  great  num- 

Flos,  in  chemistry ;  the  most  subtile  here, 

jiarls  of  bodies,  separated  ftom  the  more  Flowers,  Artificial  ;  a  considerable 

gross    parts    by    Bublimalion,    m    a    dry  article    of   French    manufacture.     They 

ibrm.  were  first  made  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany ;  and 

Flotsam,  Jetsam  and  Laoan,  iu  law.  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  towns 

Flotsam  is  when  a  ship  is  suak  or  cast  in   Italy,  were  for  a  Jong  lim^   the  otjy 

away,  and  the  goods  float  on  the  sea ;  jd-  places  where  this  manufacture  fiourished. 

emu  is  when  a  siiip  is  in  danger  of  being  At  present,  the  best  artificial  flowers  are 

Bunk,  and,  to  lighten  the  sliip,  the  goods  are  made  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Rouen, 

thrown  overboard,  and  the  sliip,  notwilh-  Nantes  and  Marseilles,  with   astonishing 

standing;  perishes ;  and  lagan  is  when  the  ekill  and  taste,  and  exact  imitation  of  na- 

goods  so  cast  into  the  sea  arc  so  heavy  ture.    They  are  worn  in  die  hair,  in  bon- 

that  they  sink  to  tlie  bottom,  and  therefore  nets,  &c.     In  former  limes,  in  the  height 

the  mariners  festen   to   them  a  buoy  or  of  the    iashionable    rage    for   porcelain, 

cork,  or  such  other  thing  as  will  not  sink,  flowers  of  all  kinds  were  made  of  porce- 

to  enable  them  to  find  them  again.  lain,  and  the  odor  of  the  real  flowers  imi- 

Floubish  ;   an  appellation   sometimes  lated  by  means  of  perfumes ;  but  i^ey  are 

given  to   the  decorative  notes  which   a  now  little  esteemed. 

singer  or  instrumental  performer  adds  to  a  Flowers,  in  chemisOy ;  a  term  formerly 
passage,  with  the  double  viewof  heigliten-  apphed  to  a  variety  of  substances  procur- 
ing the  effect  of  the  compoation,  and  of  ed  by  subhmation,  in  the  form  of  slightly 
difqdaying  his  own  flexibility  of  voice  or  cohering  powder :  hence,  in  all  old  books, 
foiger.  There  is  nothing  of  which  a  sen-  we  find  mention  made  of  the  flowers  of 
wble  perfonner  will  be  more  cautious  than  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc  and  bismuth, 
of  the  introduction  o{  foiaisKts,  because  which  are  the  sublimed  oxides  of  these 
he  is  never  so  much  in  danger  of  mistak-  metals,  either  pure  or  combined  with  a 
ing,  as  when  he  attempts  to  improve  his  small  quantity  of  sulphur :  we  have  also 
author's  ideas.  With  performers  of  httle,  still  in  use,  though  not  generally,  the  terms 
taste,  plmn  passages  are  indiscriminate  in-  Jlmpers  of  sulphur,  benzoin,  &c. 
vitations  to  oniMnent ;  and  too  frequently  Flowebs,  Lanoca&e  of.  In  the  youth- 
in  the.^ouriBA,  the  beauty  of  a  studied  sim-  ful  and  imaginative  period  of  nations,  flow- 
plicity  is  at  once  overlooked  and  destroy-  ers,  as  well  as  colors,  and  other  objects  of 
ed.  Auditors  who  are  fonder  of  execution  sense,  oflen  have  particular  symbolical  sig- 
than  of  expresaMi,  and  more  alive  to  fiut-  nifications  attached  to  them.  Who  does 
ter  than  to  sentiment,  applaud  these  sacri-  not  know  that  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  Ve- 
fices  to  vanity ;  but  those  who  prefer  na-  nus,  the  flower  of  love  ?  Who  does  not 
ture  to  affectation,  and  listen  in  order  to  remember  the  sad  passage  of  Shakspeare, 
fed,  know  exactiy  how  to  value  such  per-  where  rosemary,  the  flower  of  widows 
formers.  and  of  nnouming  for  the  departed,  is  so 

Flower-Clock  is  a  contrivance  for  hajipily  introduced?  In  Asia,  where 
measiu-ing  time  by  means  of  flowers. —  the  imapnation  is  livelier  and  less  check- 
Flowers,  it  is  well  known,  open  and  shut  ed  by  intellectual  cultivation  than  in  Eu- 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  rope,  aud  where  the  art  of  writing  is  not 
or  accordmg  to  the  length  of  the  day.  generally  practised,  the  language  of  flow- 
Some,  however,  open  at  certmn  houis  of  ers  has  acquired  a  more  distinct  char- 
theday,  as,  for  instance,  eaih  in  the  mom-  acter.  The  signification  of  flowers  has 
ingorin  tlie  evening,  and  thus  afford  the  become  more  distinctiy  fixed,  and  the  art  of 
means  of  indicating  the  time.  If,  for  in-  combming  them,  so  as  to  express  not  only 
stance,  flowers  are  chosen  which  reguldriy  a  ^gle  idea,  but  connected  thoughts,  has 
open  one  hour,  and  then  shut  again,  and  grovm  up.  The  secluMon  of  women  in 
others,  that  open  and  shut  the  next  hour,  flie  East,  and  flieir  ignorance  of  writing," 
are  placed  beside  the  former,  and  so  «  j.  ■  u-  t  i  •  t.  j. 
on  ontil  sun«i,  ^.  h.™  .  Sm-pi.c.  of  E™"!;"Cb iSdrilSS  ffX  "bSS 
nowers.  ^  j'  iggg,            ,.  1,1  jji        itavels,  1  only  met 

Flower  de  Lis,  or  Flower  de  LnCE,  o.ie  «oman  who  could  read  mid  wfiie,  and  Uial 

in  heraldry;  a  bearing  representing  the  lily,  was  iu  DamieUa;  she  was  a  Levanline  ChrisUao, 
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connected  ivith  their  lively  imaginaiion,  painting ;  the  representation  of  flowen^ 

which   personifies  every  object,   mual  be  which  tbrma  a  departmerit  of  the  art  by 

considered  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  in-  itself.      The  highest  perfection  of  sudi 

veiition   of  this  language.     Whoever  has  productions  is  accuracy,  and  they  belong, 

seen  a  lively  Itohan  girl  make  an  appoint-  therefore,  to  a  subordinate  branch  of  the 

ment  with  her  lover,  by  deseiihing  a  circle  art.    The  most  celebrated  flower-painters 

with  her  finger  to  represent  the  sun,  and  are    Huysum,   Rachel  Ruyscb,    Segher, 

then  making  the  sign  of  two,  or  any  other  VerendaeI,Mignon,  R(Epel,Dresaler.  (See 

number,  to  indicate  a  particular  hour  after  Painiing.) 

sunset,  or  before  sunrise,  according  as  the  Flower  Traj>e  in  Holland.  Hattf- 
figure  is  made  on  one  or  the  other  aide  of  Jem  was  formerly  the  centre  of  tliis 
the  circle,  will  not  be  sutprised  that  the  la-  trude.  In  1636  and  1637,  a  real  tulip 
dies  of  the  East  can  cany  on  a  correspond-  mania  prevailed  in  Holland.  Bulbs,  which 
ence  by  means  of  flowers.  It  is  true  they  tlie  seller  did  not  possess,  were  sold  at 
can  only  convey  general  notions,  such  as  enormous  prices,  on  condition  that  they 
"  thy  grief  pians  me,"  &c;  but  their  life  is  so  should  be  delivered  to  the  purcliaser  at  a 
unvaried,  that  they  have  little  else  to  con-  given  lime.  13,000  florins  were  paid  for 
vey.  The  bouquet,  which  is  used  as  a  let^  a  single  semper-^ ugustus ;  for  three  of 
ter,  is  called  setoi.  The  language  of  flow-  them  together,  30,000  fl.;  for  148  grains 
ers  is,  of  course,  arbitiary,  and  a  bouquet  weight,  4500  n, ;  for  396  grains  of  admi- 
which  a  Per^au  girl  would  understand,  ral-Liefkenshoek,  more  than  4000  fl, ;  for 
would  be  nnintelligible  to  an  Egyptian  admiral-Enkhuizen,  more  than  5000,  &c. 
inmate  of  the  harem.  The  charm  of  nov-  For  a  viceroy,  on  one  occasion,  was  paid 
ally  has  sometimes  attracted  attention  in  4  tons  of  wheat,  8  tons  of  rye,  4  tat 
the  West  to  this  tender  language,  and  die-  oxen,  8  pigs,  13  sheep,  2  hlids.  of  wine, 
tionaries  have  been  composed  to  expldn  4  bbls.  of  beer,  3  bbls.  of  butter,  1000  lbs. 
ils  mysteries.  But  the  European  races  of  cheese,a  bundle  of  cIothes,and  a  silver 
are  too  much  matter-of-fact  people  to  pitcher.  At  an  auction  iji  Alcmaer,  some 
find  pleasure  in  the  habitual  use  of  these  bulbs  were  sold  for  more  than  90,000  fl. 
embfeni9,whichare,moreover,  incapable  of  An  individual  in  Amsterdam  gained  more 
expressingthe  complicated  ideas  springing  than  68,000  florins,  by  fliis  trade,  in  four 
up  in  active  and  intellectual  society.  Mad-  months.  In  one  city  of  Holland,  it  is 
den,  in  tlie  work  already  mentioned,  says,  said,  moi'e  tlian  10,000,000  tulip  bulbs 
"  A  Turitish  hMh-  of  fashion  is  wooed  hy  an  were  sold.  But  when,  on  account  of  the 
inviable  lover.  In  the  progress  of  the  court-  purehasersrefuang  to  pay  the  sums  agreed 
ship,  a  hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped  upon,  the  states-general  (April  37,  1637) 
in  her  path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  ordered  that  such  sums  should  be  exacted, 
female  attendant  at  the  liath  does  the  oflice  like  other  debts,  in  the  common  way,  the 
of  a  Mercury,  and  talks  of  a  certain  effen-  extravagant  prices  fell  at  once,  and  a  sem- 
di  seeking  a  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale  per-Augustus  could  be  had  for  50  florins: 
aspiring  to  the  affections  of  a  rose."  In  yel  the  profits  of  raising  rare  tulips  were 
the  Oriental  language  of  floweT9,the  same  afterwards  considerable ;  and,  even  at 
plant,  under  difierent  circumstances,  re-  present,  we  find  25 — 150  fl.  the  price  of  a 
ceivesdiflerent  senses;  for  instance, a  rose  single  rare  tulip,  in  the  catalo^ies  of  the 
without  thorns  means  vx  maif  hope  eeery  Haarlem  florists.  Until  the  time  of  the 
thing;  whilst  a  rose  without  leaves  means  French  revolution,  the  florists  of  Haarlem 
fhert  is  no  Aope.  In  the  works  on  this  obtmned  their  bulbs  principally  from  Lisle, 
subject,  publi^ed  in  Europe  (principally  and  other  tovvna  in  Flanders,  where  the 
in  Germany  and  Prance),  there  is  less  clergy  were  engaged  in  raising  them, 
delicacy  of  shading  in  the  expression.  They  afterwanls  carried  on  the  Buaness 
The  Gfermons  have  a  very  old  proveib  themselves ;  but  the  whole  trade  is  now 
Zhirc^rfieBiuJnespreiftfin  (to  speak  through  of  little  importance.  Even  after  the  de- 
flowers), which  means  to  speak  indirectly  cline  of  this  trade,  Alcmaer  did  not  lose 
and  darkly.  The  English  phrase  to  speak  its  reputation  for  possessing  the  first  ama- 
vmder  Hx  rose  means,  to  speak  under  con-  teurs  and  connoisseurs  in  flowers.  Per- 
sons in  independew  cireumslances  en- 
;e  AtiUbm-  gaged  in  cidtivating  flowers,  particularly 
njj  hyacinths.  Florists  obtwn  their  supplies, 
Fi.owEKs  OF  SraPHUH-  [See  Sulphur.)  not  only  of  hyacinths,  but  also  of  ranun- 
Flowehs,  Painting  of,  in  the  art  of  culuses,  auriculas,  pinks,  anemones,  &c., 
md  her  peculiar  lalenl  was  looked  upon  as  some-  ^hc  demand  for  which  has  been  gradually 
;biP5  supeihuuian.  increasing,  partly  fixini  that  source,  and 
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partly  from  foreign  counhies.  Haorlem  Fi.u*te3,  in  chemistry ;  salts  first  dis- 
Btiil  continues  to  be  the  emiKirium  for  the  covered  by  Scheele,  and  distinguished  by 
most  beautiful  of  these  nrticles.  Hya-  the  following  properties :  When  siilphuriu 
cinths  first  began  to  rise  in  eKimation  in  acid  is  poured  upon  them,  they  emit  acriJ 
J730.  In  liiat  year,  1850  fl.  were  paid  for  vaporaoffluoric  acid,  which  corrode  glass. 
paase-non-plus-ulU'o,  and  in  the  same  pro-  When  heated,  several  of  them  phoapho- 
por^on  for  others.  Between  Alcmaer  resce.  They  are  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
Mid  Leyden  tliere  are  more  than  20  acres  nor  altered  by  combustibles.  Tiiey  com- 
of  land  appropriated  to  hyacinths  alone,  bine  with  siliea  by  means  of  heot,  Moit 
which  tlirive  best  in  a  loose  and  sandy  of  fhem  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
soil.  There  are  siiU  12  or  13  great  floriais  Flue,  Nicholas  von  der,  bom  in  the 
in  and  around  Haarlem,  besides  a  number  village  of  Siixeln,  iu  the  canton  of  Unler- 
of  leesimiKDrtance.  Theysead  theniiow-  waJden,  lived  with  his  pai'ents  and  chil- 
ers  to  Germany,  Russia,  England,  &c't  and  dren  on  llie  paternal  estate,  and  was  cele- 
even  to  Turkey  and  tlie  cape  of  Good  brated  for  the  purity  of  his  life.  In  sere- 
Hope  ral  military  expeditions,   he  exiiibited  no 

FLOwrna;  the  poation  of  the  sheets  or  less  humanity  than  valor ;  and,  as  coun- 

lower  corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  seller  of  his  canton,  he  was  equally  dis- 

they  are  loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  tinguished   for   wisdom    and   prudence, 

receive  it  more  nearSy  perpendicular  than  The   dignity  of  landam/mwt,  which  was 

when    rtiey   are    close-hauled,    although  ofibred  to  him,  he  declined.     From  his 

wore  obliquely  than  when  going  before  youtli,  he  was  inclined  to  a  contemplative 

the  wind.     A   ship  is,  therefore,  said   to  life,  and  was  abstemious  and  austei'e  in  his 

have  a  flowing  sheet,   when  the  wind  habits.    At  the  age  of  50,  after  having 

crosses  the  line  of  her  course  nearly  at  faithfully   fulfilled  the   duties  of  a  good 

right  angles;  that  is  to  say,  aship  steering  citizen,  and  become  the  fatlier  often  chil- 

due  nortli,  with  the  wind  at  the  east,  oi;  dren,  he  determined,  with  the  consent  of 

directly  on  her  side,  vnM  have  a  flowing  his  wife,  to  quit  the  world,  and  live,  in 

slieet ;  whereas,  if  the  sheets  were  extend-  future,  in  solitude.    He  chose  for  his  resi- 

ed  close  ail,  siie  would  sail  two  pomts  dence  a  solitaiy  spot,  not  fiir  distant  from 

nearer  the  wind,  viz.,  N.  N.  E.  Saxeln,  which  was  enlivened  only  by  a 

Floyd,  William;  tlie  first  delegate  from  waterfall     There  he  spent  his  time  in 

New  York  that  signed  tlie  deelaradon  of  prayers  and  pious  meditations.    His  repu- 

independence.    He  was  horn  on  Long  taljon  was  increased  by  the  report  tJiat  he 

Jdand,  Dec.  17,  1734,  and  vras  left,  in  his  lived  without  food,  except  the  Lord's  sup- 

■  youth,  heir  to  a  large  estate.    His  ediica-  per,  of  which  he  partook  once  a  month, 

tion  vras  limited,  but  his  natural  intelU-  All,  who  stood  in  need  of  counsel  or  con- 

geuce  great,  and  his  character  elevated.  solatJon,  had  recourse  to  him,  as  an  expe- 

He  took  part  eariy  in  the  controversy  be-  rieneed  and  judicious  adviser.    He  soon 

tween  Great  Brilmn  and  the  colonies,  on  became  the  benefactor  of  the  whole  coun- 

tlie  Side  of  the  latter.    He  was  first  elected  ti'y.      Jealousy    and    diati'ust   had    risen 

a  delegate  from  New  York  to  die  conll-  among  the  eight  cantons  which,  at  that 

nental  congress  of  1774,  and  continued  an  time,  composed  the  Swiss  confederacy, 

active  member  of  it  until  after  tlie  declara-  It  was  suspected  that  the  booty  taken  from 

tion  of  Independence.    During  the  war,  the   Burgundians,  defeated  a  short  time 

his  property  was  laid  waste,  and  his  man-  previous  at  Nancy,  had  not  been  faithful- 

sion  occupied  by  the  enemy.     He  com-  ly  divided ;  the  latter  aristocratic  towts 

manded  tlie  militiaof  Long  Island,  served  made  common  cause.aiid  wislied  to  re- 

as  senator  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and,  ceive  Frejburg  and  Soleure  into  the  con- 

from  1778,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  federacy,  to  which  the  smaller  democratic 

represent  the  state  in  the  continental  con-  cantons  were  opposed.    An  assembly  of 

gress,  he  rem^ed  in  the  national  coun-  the  deputies  of  tiie  confederated  cantons^ 

cila,  until  llie  expiration  of  the  first  con-  which  was  held  at  Slanlz  (the  capital  of 

gress,  under  the  present  federal  coustitu-  '  the  canton  of  Unterwalden),  in  1481,  for 

tion.    He  ended  his  days,  Aug.  4, 1891,  the  purpose  of  taking  these  oifaifi  into 

aged  87  years,  on  a  ferm  upon  the  Mo-  con^deration,  was  agitated  by  the  most 

hawk  river,  which  he  began  to  cultivate  violent  debates.     The  dissolution  of  the 

in  1784,  and  to  which  he  removed,  with  confederacy,  and,  with  it,  the  ruin  of  the 

his  tamily,  in  1803.     His  memory  is  hon-  liberty  of  Switzerland,  which  must  have 

;irahle  in  every  respect.    He  was  a  faith-  been  the  inevitable  consequence,  seemed 

Jul  and  favorite  public  servant  for  more  at  hand.    At  this  crisis,  broOier  CSaus,  aa 

Ihati  50  years.  Nicholas    was    now     called,     appeared 
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m  the  assembly  of  the  deputies.  His  tlie  weights  in  the  scale,  when  it  i&  bal- 
greai  ropuiation,  his  lofty  and  dignified  anced  in  air;  which  sufficiently  showa 
appearance,  which  seemed  to  bespeak  a  that  the  weight  of  the  woter  is  the  stmie 
messenger  from  heaven,  his  couciliating  inhoth  ailuatious.  As  the  particles  of  flu 
but  powerful  language,  in  which  he  paint-  ids  possess  weight  as  a  connnon  properly 
ed  the  daiigers of  sepaiation, and  esnorted  of  bodies,  it  seems  reasonuhle,  that  they 
to  uDiOD,  produced  such  an  impression  on  should  possess  the  cousequent  power  of 
the  asseiubly,  that  a  compact,  famous  iu  gravitation  which  belongs  to  bodies  in 
Swiss  history  as  the  covenant  of  Stanlz,  general.  Therefore,  simposing  the  parti- 
was  immediately  entered  into  [Dec.  22,  cles  which  compose  fluids  to  be  equal, 
1481);  all  diflerences  were  composed;  their  gravitation  must  likewise  be  equal; 
Freybuig  and  Soleiire  were  received  into  so  that  in  the  descent  of  fluids,  when  the 
tlie  confederacy,  and  the  liberty  of  Swit-  particles  are  stopped  and  supported,  the 
zerland  was  saved.  Brother  Claus,  after  gravitation  being  equal,  one  panicle  will 
having  completed  this  work,  retunied,  not  have  more  propensity  than  ajiother  to 
amidst  the  blcEsings  of  his  feliow  citizens,  change  its  situation ;  and,  after  the  impel- 
to  his  cell,  where  he  continued  teucliing  ling  force  has  subsided,  the  particles  will 
virtue  and  wisdom,  till  his  death.  May  22,  remain  at  absolute  rest  From  the  gravity- 
1487,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  All  Unter-  of  fluids  ai'ises  tiieir  pressure,  which  is  al- 
walden  followed  his  body  to  the  tomb,  ways  proportioned  to  the  gravity.  For  if 
and  all  Switzerland  mourned  his  death ;  the  particles  of  fluids  have  equal  magni- 
foreign  princes  honored  his  memory ;  tude  and  weight,  tiie  gravity  or  pressure 
and,  in  1671,  Clement  X  caused  him  to  must  be  proportional  to  the  deplli,  and 
be  beatifieii.  equal'  in  every  hoiizontal  line  of  fluid  ; 
17 Tifliudons;  the  flowing quan-  consequently,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom 


that  which  is  continually  increas-    of  vesseb  is  equal  in  every  part.     The 
decreasing,  whether  line,  surface,    pressure  of  fluids  upwards  is  equal  to  the 
id,  &c.    (See  Caleulvs.)  pressure  downwards,  at  any  inven  depth. 


Flcid,  in  physiology;   an  appellation  For,  suppose  a  coliunn  of  water  to 

^ven  to  all  bodies  which  yield,  without  sist  of  any  ^ven  number  of  particles,  act- 

aeparauon,  to  the  slightest  pressure,  easily  ing  upon  each  other  in  a  perpendicular 

move  among  tliemselves,  and  accommo-  direction,  the  first  particle  acts  upon  the 

date  themselvea  to  all  changes  of  position,  second  with  its  own  weight  only ;  and,  aa 

BO  as  always  to  preserve  a  level  surface,  tiie  second  is  stationary,  or  fixed  1^  tljo 

All  fluids,  except  those  in  the  form  of  air  surrouniling  ponicles,   according  to  the 

or  gas,  are  incompressible  in  any  cousid-  third  law  of  motion,  that  action  and  reac- 

erable   degree.    All  fluids  gravitate   or  tion  are  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  action 

weigh  in  proiwinion  to  theu-  quantity  of  or  gravity,  in  the  first,  is  repelled  in  an 

matter,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  or  m  equal  degree  by  the  reaction  of  tlie  sec- 

PocKo,   but  in  dieir  own  elements.      Al-  ond;  ani^  in  Uke  manner,  the  second  acta 

though  tiiis  law  seems  so  consonant  to  on  the  third,  with  its  own  gravity  added 

reason,  it  was  supposed  by  ancient  nat-  to  that  of  the  first ;  but  still  the  reaction 

uralists,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  equal  increases  in  an  equivalent  degree,  and  so 

and  general  pressure  of  all  fluids,  that  the  on  tlu«ughout  the  whole   depth  of  the 

component  parts,  or  the  particles  of  the  fluid.    The  particles  of  a  fluid,  at  the 

same  element,  did  not  gravitate  or  rest  on  same  depth,  press  each  other  equally  in 

each  otiier;  so  that  the  weight  of  a  vessel  all  directions.    This  appears  to  rise  out  of 

of  water,  balanced  in  air,  would  be  en-  the  very  nature  of  fluids;  for,  os  tlie  parri- 

tirely  lost  when  the  fluid  was  weighed  in  cles  give  way  to  every  unpressive  three, 

its  own  element.     The  following  experi-  if  the  pressure  amongst  themselves  should 

ment  seems  to  leave  this  question  perfect-  be  unequal,  the  fluid  could  never  be  at 

Jy  decided:  take  a  common  bottle,  corked  rest,    winch  is  contrary  to  experience; 

close,  with  some  shot  in  the  inside  to  theiefore  we  conclude  that  the  particles 

make  it  sink,  and  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a  press  each   other  equally,  which  keens 

scale  beam ;  then  immerse  the  bottle  in  them  in  theu-  own  places.    This  principle 

water,  and  balance  the  weight  in  the  op-  applies  to  the  whole  of  a  fluid  as  well  a?  a 

posite  scale ;  aflerwaiiJs  open  die  neck  of  part    For  if  four  or  five  glass  tubes,  of 

th-j  bottle,  and  let  it  fill  with  water,  which  different  forms,  be  immersed  in  water, 

will  cause  it  to  ank ;  then  weigh  the  bot-  when  the  corks  in  the  ends  are  taken  out, 

tie  again.    Now  it  will  be  found  that  the  tiie  water  will  flow  through  the  various 

weight  ofthe  water  which  is  contained  in  windingaof  the  different  tul>es;  and  rise  in 

the  boltie   is   equal  to  the  differenco  of  nil  of  them  to  the  same  height  as  it  stands 
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in  the  straight  tube:  therefore  Ilie  drops  when  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  cither  taken 

of  fluids  must  be  equally  pressed,  in  all  of!'  or  diminished,  on  some  part,  in  aque- 

directions,  during'  their  ascent  tlirough  the  duels  or  pipes  of  conduit;  3.  by  the  spring 

various  angles  of  the  tube ;  otherwise  the  or  elastic  power  of  compresEed  or  cod- 

,  fluid  could  not  rise  to  the  same  height  in  densedair,a3inthecommonwatereng)ne; 

them  all.    From  the  mutual  pressure  and  4.  by  the  fbrce  of  pistons,  as  in  all  kinda 

equal  action  of  the  particles  of  fluids,  the  of  forcing  pumps,  &c. ;  5.  by  ihe  power 

siu&ce  will  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  par-  of  atiracnon,  as  in  the  case  of  tides,  &c. 

ailel  to  the  horizon.     It',  from  any  exterior  Fluor,  or  Fluor-Spar.     The  crystala 

cause,  the  surfaceof  water  has  some  parls  and   crystalline   masses  of  tliis  mineral, 

higher  tlian  the  rest,  these  will  sink  down  when   so   cleaved   as  to  improve  all  its 

by  the  natural  force  of  their  own  gravita-  cleavages  in   an   equal  degree,  result  in 

tion, and  diffuse  themselves  into  an  even  regularoctahedrons,whichfigure  is  tliere- 

eurfaee.     (See  Hydrosiatxca.)  fore  assumed  as  the  primitive  form  of  Ihe 

Floioity  ;    the  state  of  bodies  when  species.     It  presents  an  extensive  variety 

their  paits  are  very  readily   movable    in  of  crystals,  of  which  the  cube  and  the 

all  directions  with  respect  to  each  other,  cubo-octahedron   are  the  inost   frequent, 

Many  useful  and  curious  properties  arise  Ihe  primitive  form   being  comparatively 

out  of  this  modification  of  matter,  which  rare.    They  vary,  in  size,  from  very  mi- 

form  the  basis  of  the  mechanical  science  niite  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  Lustre, 

called  hyih'ostaties,  and  are  of  considerable  vitreous  ;   color,  white,  though  not  vei^ 

importance  in  chemistiy.    But  the  atten-  common,  and  seldom  pure ;  more  gener- 

tion  of  tlie  chemist  is  chiefly  directed  to  ally  wine-yellow  or  violet-blue.    Among 

the  state  of  fluidity,  as  it  may  affect  the  its  brightest  colors  are  emerald  and  pis- 

Mmpouenc  parts  of  bodies,    A  solid  body  tachio-green,  sky-blue,  roee-red  and  crim- 

may  be  converted  into  a  fluid  by  heat,  son-red.      Very  dark  blue  colors,  border- 

The  Iess  liie  tempeiature  at  which  tiiis  is  ing    on    black,    and   probably  owing  to 

effected,  the  more  fumble  the  body  is  said  foreign    admixtures,    sometimes    occur, 

to  be.    All  fluids,  not  esoepting  the  fixed  Sometimes  different  shades  of  colors  ai-e 

metals,  appear,  from  various  facts,  to  be  disposed  in  coats  parallel  to  the  faces  of 

disposed  CO  assume  the  elastic  form,  and  llie    cube,    or   symmetrically   distributed 

this  the  more  readily  the  higher  the  tern-  along  the  edges  or  solid  angles  of  crystals 

perature.    When  a  fluid  is  heated  to  such  Translucent  as  well  as  transparent ;  brit- 

a  degree  that  its  elasticity  is  equal  to  die  tie ;  hardness,  between  apitite  and  arra- 

pressure  of  the  air,  iis  interior  [>arts  rise  gonite,  and  capable  of  being  scratched 

up  with  ebullition.    The  capacity  of  a  with  ease  by  the  knife ;  epcciflc  gravity, 

dense  fluid  for  caloric  is  greater  than  that  3J4.     Besides  occurring  in  well-deflned 

of  the  same  body  when  solid,  but  less  than  crystals,  it  often  appears  masave,  in  which 

when  in  (he  elastic  state.    If  this  were  case  the  composition  is  columnar,  the 

not  the  case,  the  assumption  of  the  fluid  particles  being  of  considerable  size,  some- 

and  elastic  state  woidd  be  scarcely  at  all  times  diverging,  but  more  often  fomimg  a 

progressive,  but  efiected,  in  most  cases,  curved,  lamellar  composition.     The  com- 

mstanth' as  to  sense.    (See  Otiortc.)    The  position  is  also  granular,  the  individuals 

state  of^  dense  fluidity  appears  10  be  more  being  of  various  sizes.    It  is  likewise, 

fevorable  to  chemical  combination  tiian  though  more  rarely,  inipalpable,  the  fraC' 

either  the  solid  or  elastic  state-    In  the  ture  becoming  flat,  conchoidal  and  sphn- 

solid  state,  the  cohesive  attraction  prevents  tcty,  and  the  suiface  of  fracture  being 

the  parts  from  obeying  their  chemical  ten-  scarcely  glimmering.     Fluoris  composed 

dencies;  and,in  tlieemsiic  state,  the  repul-  of  72.14  of  lime,  and  27.86  of  fluoric 

sion  between  the  paits  has,  in  a  great  acid.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepi- 

measiue,  tlie  same  eflects.    Hence  it  bos  tates,  and  becomes  phosphorescent,   but 

been  con^ered,  (hough  too  hastily,  as  a  loses  its  color,  and  melts,  a(  last,  in(o  an 

chertueal  axiom,  tiiat  corpora  turn  agunt  opaque  globule.    It  phosphoresces  like- 

nmjlvida.  wise,  if  thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal  or 

Flcids,  Motion  of.     The  motion  of  healed  iron.     The  light  emitted  is  gener- 

fluids,  viz.,  their  descent  below  or  rise  ally  purple,  though  some  varieties  afford 

above  the  common  surface  or  level  of  the  bright  gi'Cen  colors.   In  consequence,  they 

source  or  fountain,  is  caused  either,  1.  by  have  received  the  name  of  cMorophane,  or 

the  natural  gravity  or  pressure  of  the  fluid  jmro-smaragdiii.     A  variety  of  this  latter 

contained  in  the  reservoir  or  fountain;  Kmd,from  Eoaterineburg,inRuesia,phos- 

"r,  2,  by  tlie  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air  phoresces  simply  fltim  the  wtrmth  of  tlie 

nu  (lie  Eur&ce  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir,  band.    If  fluor  be  exposed  to  too  high  a 
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temperature,  it  loses  ihe  property  of  again  the  finer  gritstone,  pumice,  &.C.;  till,  final- 
showing  tliis  phenomenon.  Sulphuric  ly,  the  article  becomes  sufficiently  smooth 
acid  decomposes  the  powder  of  tlie  mln-  to  receive  emery,  with  whicli  the  opera- 
ecal ;  fluoric  acid  ie  disengaged  in  a  gas-  tion  is  completed.  The  crevices  which 
eotis  state,  and  corrodes  glass.  Several  frequently  occur  in  the  masses  of  fluor, 
varieties,  particularly  the  sky-blue  and  are  sometimes  concealed  by  the  introduc- 
rose-colored  ones,  lose  their  color  on  ex-  lion  of  galena;  and,  as  this  subetauce  is 
posure  to  the  light.  Fluor  isnotuniVe-  often  naturally  found  with  the  fluor,  it  be- 
quentiy  found  in  beds,  as  at  Alston  Moor  comes  difficult  to  detect  the  fi-aud.  In 
and  Cascleton,  in  England;  more  gener-  selling  the  articles,  also,  it  Is  a  frequent 
ally,  however,  it  occurs  in  veins  in  argil-  practice  to  moisten  them  with  water,  un- 
laceous  echist  and  secondary  limestone,  der  the  pretence  of  removing  dust, 
accompanied  by  galena-blende,  calcareous  which  is  done  to  bring  out  the  colors  oih- 
and  pearl  spars,  heavy  spar,  quartz,  bltu-  erwise  invisible,  and  which,  of  course, 
men  and  clay,  as  at  several  places  in  disappear  as  soon  as  the  objects  become 
Cumberland  and   Durham,  of  the  same  thoroughly  dry. 

country.  It  also  fi^queats  primitive  rocks,  Fluomc  Acid  is  prepared  by  mixing 
accompanying  tin-ore,  mica,  apatite  and  pure  fluor-spar,  in  coarse  powder,  witii 
quartz,  as  at  Zinwald,  in  Bohemia.  Tbe  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
most  remarkable  deposit  of  fluor  in  the  leaden  or  silver  retort,  and  applying  heat. 
U.  States,  hitherto  discovered,  is  along  the  The  acid  distils  over  in  vapor,  and  must 
country  south-west  fiiim  Cave  rock,  on  be  collected  in  a  receiver  of  the  same 
die  Ohio,  for  30  miles,  in  Giallatin  couii^,  metal,  surrounded  by  ice.  At  the  temper- 
Illinois,  where  it  exists  in  an  alluvial  situ-  ature  of  33°  Fahrenheit,  fluoric  acid  is  a 
ation,  or  in  veins  traversing  a  compact  colorless  fluid,  and  remMns  in  tliat  state  at 
hmestone.  Its  crystals  are  often  large,  59°,  if  preserved  in  well  etojiped  boilles; 
and  vaiious  in  their  colors ;  the  prevailing  but,  when  exposed  to  the  lur,  it  flies  on 
tint,  however,  is  a  dark  purple,  approach-  in  dense  white  fumes,  which  consist  of 
ing  black,  which  is  owing  to  the  interfusion  the  acid  in  combination  with  the  moisture 
of  Wtumiuous  matter,  as  is  apparent  from  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravi^  ia 
the  odor  when  the  crystals  are  broken.  1.0609 ;  but  its  density  may  be  increased, 
The  chloropliane  variety  exists  very  plen-  by  gradual  additions  of  water,  to  1,25. 
tifully  at  New  Stratford,  Connecticut.  lis  affinity  for  water  is  far  greater  than 
The  uses  of  fluor  are  numerous  aiid  im-  that  of  tbe  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 
portanL  It  is  employed  as  a  flux  in  the  When  a  drop  of  it  tai\s  into  water,  a  hiss- 
reduction  of  various  ores,  from  which  ing  noise  is  heard,  similar  to  what  is  oc- 
circumstance  the  nameflvor  has  been  de-  casioncd  by  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  into 
rived.  The  fluoric  acid,  disengaged  from  that  liquid.  Its  ^or  is  extremely  pene- 
it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  used  for  traling,  and  its  vapor  dangerous  to  inspire, 
corroding  and  etcliing  upon  glass.  For-  When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  instantly  dis- 
merly  the  finest  specimens  were  cut  and  organizes  it,  and  produces  the  most  pain- 
worn  as  gems;  but  their  inferiority  in  fill  wounds.  It  acts  energetically  on 
point  of  hardness,  being  con^erably  be-  glass ;  the  transparency  of  the  glass  is  in- 
low  that  of  the  artificial  gems,  has  stantly  destroyed,  caloric  is  evolved,  and 
brought  them  into  disuse.  It  still  con-  the  acid  boils,  and,  in  a  short  time,  disep- 
tinues,  however,  when  obtjunable  in  mas-  pears  entirdy,  a  colorless  gas  being  the  sole 
sesof  sufficient  dimensions,  to  he  wrought  product.  This  gas  has  received  the  name 
into  various  extremely  ornamental  objects,  of ^uo-sUicu:  aad,  l>ecause  it  is  regarded 
such  as  vases,  baans,  obelisks,  &c.  This  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  add  and  silica. 
manu&cture  is  confined  to  Derbyshire  A  better  mode  of  procuring  it,  however, 
(England),  no  other  part  of  the  world  af-  is  to  mix  fluor-spar  with  pounded  glass, 
fording  fluor  sufficiently  firm  and  tena-  and,  introducing  the  mixture  into  a  glass 
"~~is  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is,at  the  retort,  to  add  sulphuric  acid,  and  apply  a 
'    " "         '         ""            ■          ■    at:  the  g        


d  of  fine  colors.    The  moderate  heat:  the  gas  will  m^e  its  a(>- 

work  is  performed  on  a  lathe  turned  by  pearance  in  abundance,  and  may  be  ru 

water,  the  foot-lathe   being  much  more  ceived   in   glass  jars   over  the  mercurial 

iialite  lio  produce  fractures  in  the  piece  bath.     It  is  about  48  times  denser  than 

worked,  by  its  want  of  steadiness.    The  hydrogen.    When  brought  into  contaci 

tool  employed,  at  first,  is  a  piece  of  the  wlh  water,it  isinslantiy  ^jsorlwd,  depus- 

best  steel ;  afrer  which  a  coarse  stone  is  iting  its  sihca  in  a  white,  gelatinous  mass, 

applied,  with  water,  so  long  as  tlie  smootli-  which  is  a  hydrate  of  silica.    It  produces 

iiess  is  improved  by  these  means ;  then  whhe  fiunes  when  Bufii:red  to  pass  into 
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the  atmosphere.  From  the  strong  affinity  tact  witli  fluoric  acid,  the  hydrogen  ia  not 
of  fluoric  acid  for  silica,  it  cannot  be  yre-  derived  from  water,  but  from  the  acid, 
eerved  in  glass  bottles ;  and  is  therefore  and  the  supposed  ffuate  of  potash  ia  a 
kept  in  vessels  of  lead  or  silver.  For  the  compound  of  fluorine  and  potassium, 
sanle  reason,  fluoric  acid  is  employed  for  The  phenomena  are  espluincd  with  the 
etching  on  glass — its  only  important  appli-  same  ease  by  either  theory,  although  the 
cation.  The  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin  arguments  upon  which  they  depend  are 
coat  of  wax,  or  is  brushed  over  with  a  thought,  by  the  majority  of  chemists,  to 
solution  of  isinglass  in  water;  and,  when  preponderate  in  fuvor  of  the  view  pro- 
ibia  is  dried,  lines  are  easily  traced  by  a  posed  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Fluoric 
graver.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  acdon  acid  forms  salts  by  uniting  with  several 
of  the  acid  in  the  state  of  gas;  the  parts  bases.  Five  fluates  have  hitherto  been 
of  tlie  glass  thus  exposed  are  soon  erod-  found  native ;  viz.,  the  fluate  of  lime,  or 
ed,  the  impres^on  being  more  or  less  fluor-spar,  the  fluo-silicate  of  aluniine, 
deep,  accordhig  to  the  time  during  which  or  topaz,  the  fluate  of  cerium,  the  double 
it  is  exposed.  Such  a  metliod,  were  it  fluate  of  ^ertum  and  yttria,  and  the 
possible  to  obviate  completely  the  defect  double  fluate  of  soda  and  alumine,  or 
from  the  brittienees  of  glass,  has,  frocn  the  cryolite.  The  four  latter  are  very  rare 
hardness  of  that  substance,  the  important  minerals,  but  the  first  is  abundant  Pot- 
advantage  over  copper,  that  the  impres-  ash  unites  with  fluoric  acid  in  two  pro- 
sious  do  not  become  less  delicate  from  the  portions,  forming  a  fluate  and  a  bifluate, 
tineness  of  tlie  lines  being  diminished  by  the  forrner  of  which  consists  of  one  atom 
the  pressure  in  throwing  them  off",  Dil-  and  the  latter  of  two  atoms  of  acid  unit- 
forent  methods  have  been  proposed  to  ed  with  one  atom  of  the  alkali.  A  neu- 
render  tlie  method  practicable  ;  and  en-  tra!  fluate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  direct- 
gravicgs,  though  not  of  much  delicacy,  ly  from  fluoric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
have  even  been  taken.  As  all  other  acids  soda.  It  melta  with  more  difficulty  than 
ore  compound,  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  glass ;  100  parts  of  water,  at  212°  Fahren- 
•lonceived  the  fluoric  acid  as  such  also,  heit,  dissolve  only  4.3  of  it.  Neutral  flu- 
and  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  Is  compos-  ate  of  ammonia  is  more  volatile  than  sal- 
ed  of  a  certain  combustible  body  andoxy-  ammoniac.   Ilis  easily  obtained  by  heating 

Sen  gas.  They  accordingly  attempted  to  onepart  of  dry  sal-ammoniac,  with  a  little 
ecompose  it  i^  means  of  some  substance  more  than  two  parts  of  fluate  of  soda,  in 
which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  a  crucible  of  platinum,  with  its  hd  turned 
and  employed  potassium  for  that  purpose,  upwards.  The  earthy  fluaica  are  best 
When  tlial  metal  is  brought  into  contact  formed  by  digesting  their  recently  precipi- 
mth  fluoric  acid,  a  violent  action  ensues,  tated  moist  carbonates  in  an  excess  of 
accompanied  with  an  explosion,  unless  fluoric  acid.  That  of  barytes  is  slightly 
the  experiment  is  cautiously  conducted,  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  in  muriatic 
Hydrogen  gas  is  disenwaged,  and  a  white  aeid.  The  neutral  fluates  of  fixed  bases 
jolidisproduced,  which  has  all  the  proper-  are  fumble  at  a  high  temperature,  and  are 
tiesof  fluate  of  potash  ;  the  explanation  of  not  decomposed  by  heat  and  combustible 
which,  given  upon  tliis  view,  vras,  that  the  matter ;  nor  does  any  acid,  excepting  the 
hydrogen  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  boracic,  efiect  iheir  decomposition,  pro- 
water,  that  the  oxygen  of  that  fluid  com-  vided  they  are  free  from  moisture.  When 
bines  with  the  potassium,  and  that  (he  pot-  digested,  on  the  contrary,  in  concentrated 
ash  so  formed  unites  with  the  fluoric  acid,  sulphutic,  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acids. 
They  infer,  therefore,  from  their  experi-  the  fluoric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  may 
ments,  that  the  strongest  fluoric  acid  hkh-  be  recognised  1^  its  property  of  corrod- 
erto  prepared  contains  water.  On  the  other  ing  glai.  I^  instead  of^glass,  the  fluor- 
hand,  sir  H.  Davy  contended  thc^  fluoric  spar  be  mixed  with  dry  viti-eoun  boiacict 
acid,  in  its  strongest  fbnn,  is  anbyd  ous  ac'd  ai  d  distilled  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
for,  on  combining  it  with  ammonia  ^1  gas  sulphunc  acid,  the  proportions  being  1 
1  dry  fluate  of  ammonia  is  formed  fron  part  boracic  add,  2  fluor-spar  and  19 
which  no  water  can  be  expelled  by  heat,  sulph  nc  acid,  the  gaseous  sul«tance 
He  maintained,  also,  that  fluoric  a  d  is  fo  med  s  of  a  ditferent  kind,  and  iscalled 
composed,  not  of  an  inflammal  !e  liaae  Jl  obo  tc  add.  Its  density  to  that  of  air 
and  oxygen,  but  of  hydrogen  united  w  h  s  as  2  J71  to  1,000.  It  is  colorless.  Its 
a  ne^tive  electric  body,  analo^o  a  o  s  ell  s  pungent.  It  cannot  be  ta^athed 
chlonne,  to  which  he  has  Mveii  the  na  e  wlou  suffocation.  Itextinguishesconi- 
ofjJuarine,  According  to  this  view  wl  n  lu  o  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
(he  metal  poias^um  is  brought  iu  o    un  has  n    action  on  glass,  but  a  very  power- 
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fill  one  on  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  gere,  the  sounds  are  varied  mid  regulated. 
converting  them  into  a  carbonaceous  sub-  This  instrument  was  fonnerly  called  the 
stance.  It  has  a  singularly  great  afiiniiy  /ilie  a  hec,  from  tlie  word  btc,  signifying 
for  water.  When  it  is  mixed  with  air,  or  the  beak  of  a  bird,  because  the  end  at 
any  gas  which  contains  watery  vapor,  a  which  it  is  blown  is  fonned  like  a  beak, 
dense  i^'liite  cloud  appears,  which  is  a  It  is  now  indifferently  called  the  comrwrn 
combination  of  water  and  fluo-boric  acid  Jlvie  and  English  Jliite,  partly  to  distin- 
gas.  From  this  circumarance,  it  forms  an  guish  it  from  the  German  flute,  and  pan- 
exceedingly  delicate  test  of  the  presence  ly  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  of  Eng- 


ries.     Fluo-boric  acid  gas    lish  invention— a  fact,  however,  u 
d  by  water.     When  po-    tained. 
heated  in  fluo-boric  add  gn8,it        Hide d^Memand ; a  Gennim Bute.  (1 


inflames,  and  a  chocolate-colored  solid,  Flvte,  German.) 
wholly  devoid  of  metallic  lustre,  is  tlie  Flvte,  German,  or  Gemuoi  FliUe;  a 
Bole  product.  On  putting  this  substance  wind  instrument  of  German  invention, 
into  water,  a  part  of  it  dissolves,  and  a  consisting  of  a  tube  formed  of  several 
solution  of  fluate  of  potash  is  obtained,  joints  or  pieces  screwed  into  each  other, 
the  insoluble  matter  being  boron.  Ac-  with  holes  disposed  along  the  side,  like 
cordingly,  fluo-buric  acid  gas  is  inferred  tJiose  of  the  common  flute.  It  is  stopped 
to  be  a  compound  of  fluoric  and  borocic  at  theupper  end,andfumi8hed  wilhniov- 
acids.  It  unites  with  ammoniacal  gas  in  able  brass  or  silver  keys,  which,  by  open- 
three  proportions,  forming  salts,  one  of  ing  and  closing  certain  holes,  serve  to 
which  is  solid,  and  the  two  others  liquid,  temper  the  tones  to  the  various  flats  and 
Other  compounds  of  tliis  acid,  with  aalifi-  shanw.  In  playing  this  instrument,  the 
able  bases,  are  scarcely  known.  performer  applies  his  under  lip  to  a  hole 

Fldshibo  [Vlmdn^fii),  a  well  forti-  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  up- 
fied  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  per  extremity,  while  the  fingers,  by  their 
Walcheren,  belonging  to  tlie  provinceof  action  on  the  holes  and  keys,  accommodate 
Zeeland,  in  the  kingdom  bf  the  Nether-  the  tones  to  the  notes  of  the  compost- 
lands,  lies  01  the  mouth  of  the  Western  tion. 

Scheldt,  and  is  connected  vrith  Middelhurg  Flittes  [livnck),  in  architecture ;  chan- 

by  a  canal.     Population,  4600,    Flushing  nels  or  furrows  cm  perpendicularly  in  the 

is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty   oflice,   and  shafts  of  columns.      Fluting  the  shafts 

of  the  marine  department  of  the  Scheldt,  of   columns  is   a  practice    never   omit- 

The  greatest  ctwioslty  is  the  new  harbor,  ted   in   any  great   and  finished   Grecian 

which  is  capable  of  containing  80  men-of-  work.    It  therefore  seems  probable,  that 

war.    It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  it  had  some  relation  to  tlie  ori^nal  type  ; 

with  two  jetties  projecting  fitr  into  the  perhaps  the  fiirrowed  trunk  might  have 

sea.    A  commandant  of  the  third  class  suggested   the   idea.      It  is,   however,   a 

resides  here.    There  is  also  a  scientific  beautiful  ornament,  which  is  applied  with 

academy  here.    It  is  the  native  place  of  equal  happiness  to   break  the  otherwise 

admiral  De  Ruyter  (q.  v.),  and  die  spot  heavymassofaDoricshaft,ortoobviatean 

where  the  first  standard  of  revolt  from  inconsistent  plainness  in  the  other  ordeis. 

Spain  was  raised.     It  has  a  brisk  com-  Flux  ;  a  general  terra  raade  use  of  to 

merce  with  the  East  Indies.     Lat  51'  26'  denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to 

42"N.;  lon.3'34'.57"E.  assist  the   fusion   of  minerals.      In  the 

Flute  ;  a  portable,  inflatile  instrument,  lat^e  way,  limestone  and  fluor-spar  are 

blosvn  with  the  breali,  and  consisting  of  used  as  fluxes.    The  fluxes  made  use  of 

a  tube  of  box  or  ivory,  furnished  with  in  assays,  or  philosophical  experiments, 

holes  at  the  side  for  the  purpose  of  vary-  consist  usually  of  alkalies,  which  render 

ing  its  soimds.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the  earthy  mixtures  fiisjble  by  converting 

the   word  Jltita,  the   Latin  name  of  the  them    into    glass.      Alkaline    fluxes   are 

lamprey,  or  small  eel  taken  in  the  Sicilian  either  the  crude  flux,  the  white  flux,  or 

seas,  because,  like  that  flsh,ii  is  long  and  the  black  flux.    Crude  flux  is  a  mixture 

perforated  at  the  side.    The  flute  was  in  of  nitre  and  tartai-,  which  is  put  into  the 

Ct  esteem  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  crucible  with  the  mineral  intended  to  be 

lans.    (See  TWict.)  fused.     The  detonation  of  the  nitre  with 

Flute,    Cumnum;    a  wind    inatrurneni,  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  tartar  is  of 

consisting  of  a  tube  about  18  inches  in  service  in  some  operations,  though  gener- 

length,  and  1   inch  in  diameter,  with  8  ally  it  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  on 

holes  disp<sed  along  the  side,  by  the  stop-  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  materials, 

ping  and  opening  of  which,  with  the  fin-  which  may  throw  them  out  of  the  vessel 
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White  flux  is  fonneil  by  projecting  equal  (aiainw,  the  lar^e  black  horse-fly  ie  arrang- 

;iarta  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tactnr,  by  ed;  and  into  this  geaus  also  several  oth- 

modeiste  portions  at  a  time,  into  an  ignit-  er  species  of  flies  are  referable.     Flies 

ed  crucible.    In  (he  detonation  which  en-  are  observed  to  be  very  active  previous  to 

sues,  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  ruin,   and,  during  il 


flies  off  with  tlie  tartaric  acid  ;  and  tlie  re-  houses  in  great  numbers,  proving  a  Hource 

mender  consists  of  the  potash,  in  a  stale  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  in- 

of  considerable  purity.     Tliis   has  lieeo  mates,  in  soiling  books,  paper,  furniture, 

mWetlfxed  nitre.     Black  flux  differs  from  &&    A  variety  of  methods  have   been 

the  preceding  in  the  proportion  of  its  in-  recommended  for  their  dispersion,  few  of 

p^dients.    In  tills,  the  weight  of  the  tar-  which,  however,  are  of  much  avail.     A 

tar  is  double  that  of  the  nitre,  on  which  mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  in  a  cov- 

BCcount  the  combustion  is   incomplete,  ered  vessel,  having  a  small  opening  cut  in 

and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  taitaric  tlie  top,  is  perhaps  the  besL    A  solution 

acid  is  decomposed  by  the  mere  heal,  and  of  corrosive  subhmate  is  also  efiectual,  but 

leaves    a    quantity   of   coal   behind,    on  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  remedy  makes 

wliich  the  black  color  depends.      It  is  it  too  dangerous  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 

used  where  metallic  ores  are  intended  to  Fli  is  a  name  given  to  a  ceitain  ap- 

be  reduced,  and  effects  this  purpose  by  pendage  to  many  machines,  either  as  a 

combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  regulator  of  their  motions,  or  as  a  collec- 

Flusiohs,    (See  C^mdug.)  tor  of  power.    When  used  as  a  regulator, 

Fly  ;  the  name  of  a  very  troublesome  the  fiy  is  commonly  a  heavy  aisk,  or 

insect  belonging  to  the  genus  muaca  of  hoop  balanced  on  its  axis  of  motion,  and 

naturalistis.    During  the  summer  and  au-  at  right  angles  to  it ;  though  sometimes  a 

tumn,  much    inconvenience  is    suflered  regulating  fly  consists  of  vanes  or  wings, 

ftom  flics,  which  settle  upon  eveij  light-  which,  as  they  are  whirled  round,  meet 

colored  object.    The  common  house-fly  with  considerable  reastance  from  the  mr, 

is  an  absolute  cosmopolite,  as  there  has  and  tlius  soon  prevent  any  acceleration  in 

been  no  part  of  the  world,  yet  visited,  the  motion  ;  vut  this  kind  of  regulator 

where  it  was  unknown;  and,  in  some  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  introduced  in  a 

countries,  it  exists  in  such  quantities  as  to  working  machine,  as  it  wastes  much  of 

create  a  serious  evil.    It  preys  upon  every  the  moving  force.    When  the  fly  is  used 

description  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat-  as  a  collector  of  power,  it  is  frequently 

ter,  always  preferring  such  as  is  in  a  state  seen  in  the  form  of  heavy  knobs  at  the 

of  putrefaction.   Flies  are  useful  as  agents  opjjosice  ends  of  the  straight  bar,^  in  the 

in  the  removal  of  niiisances,  which  they  coining  press. 

effect  gradually  by  their  numbers.  The  Flt-Catcheh,  The  birds  which  con- 
flesh-fly  deposits  its  eggs  upon  animal  scitute  tijls  class  are  exceedlngty  numer- 
matter  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  ous,  and  have  given  rise  to  great  difficul- 
TheJorrs ormaggots,uponbeing hatched,  tiesas  to  their  scientific  arrangement,  no 
devour  the  substance  in  which  they  are  two  autliois  agreeing  in  their  ideas  on  tlie 
placed,  and,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  subject.  They  form  tlie  genus  musck^M 
assume  the  pupi  state  about  the  time  their  of  Brisson  and  Linneeus,  with  Ilie  excep- 
noitrisfament  is  exhausted.  Flesh-flies  are  tion  of  some  of  (be  larger  species,  known 
pfted  with  an  extraordinaiy  sense  of  by  the  name  of  tyrants,  which  the  latter 
smell,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  dis-  placed  in  bis  genus  laniua.  In  this,  he 
cover  the  offensive  objects,  upon  which  was  followed  by  Gmelin  and  Latham,  who 
they  delight  to  feed,  at  great  distances,  augmented  the  genus  by  adding  many 
By  this  they  are  frequently  attracted  to  species.  Lacep^de  divided  them  into 
flowets  which  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  three  genera,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
Thesmall  flies,  which  are  so  annoying  to  birds,  calling  the  largest  iyroimi;  the  next, 
horses  and  catde  during  the  summer  muscworm ;  and  the  smallest,  muscicapie. 
months,  were  also  artnng^,  by  Linneus,  Cuvier,  in  bis  last  edition,  forms  three 
in  bis  great  genus  mnsea,  but  now  form  a  subgenera,  under  the  names  of  tyrannvg, 
subgenus  (^tiioxva),  which  differs  from  muscipda  end  muscKopa,  though  he  also 
the  true  flies  in  having  the  mouth  fur-  admits  several  genera  and  subgenera,  aa 
nished  with  a  peculiar  proboscis,  which,  appertaining  to  mis  class.  Temmlnck  di- 
when  at  rest,  is  carried  bent  horizontally,  vides  this  great  genus  into  two,  miwiTptta, 
but  wliich,  when  about  to  sting,  the  insect  nearly  resembling  Cuvier's  sub-genus  of 
places  perpendicularly,  and  pierces  the  tlie  same  name,  and  mxtsckc^a.  The 
skin,  immediately  producing  a  very  sharp  prince  of  Musignano  adopts  the  genus 
and  disagreeable  sensation.     In  the  genus  mvsciccqia,  dividing  it  into  larger  species. 
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including  the  tyranni  of  authors,  and  BhoalB,of  many  thousand  at  a  lime,  when 
smaller  species,  the  mvacicapm,  tmiscivoriB  distutbed  by  the  pas^ng  of  a  ship,  or  pur- 
*nd  muadpeliE  of  authors.  These  birds  sued  by  tlieir  inveterate  foes,  tlie  dolphin 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  albicore.  They  Bpring  &om  the  crest 
abounding  where  Insects  are  most  numer-  of  a  wave,  and,  darting  rarward,  plunge 
OUB,  and  are  of  infinite  use  in  destroying  into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 
those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious  in-  lins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
Beets,  engendered  by  heat  and  moisture,  flights  for  several  hundred  yards,  oflen 
which  are  continualiy  on  the  wing.  These,  pureued  by  marine  birds  in  the  element 
though  weak  and  contemptible  when  in-  to  which  they  are  driven  for  protection 
dividually  considered,  are  formidable  by  against  the  tyrants  of  their  own.  In  all 
their  numbers,  devouring  the  whole  pro-  tlie  species  beionpng  to  the  genus  exoce- 
duoe  of  vegetation,  and  inducing  the  ac-  tas,  the  pectoral  fins  are  very  much  devel- 
cumulated  ills  of  pestilence  and  femine.  oped,  and  the  superior  lobe  of  the  caudal 
The  habits  of  these  birds  are  taciturn,  fin  shorter;  the  head  and  body  are  invest- 
Bolitary  and  untamable.  They  perch  on  ed  with  large  soft  scales,  and  the  body  has 
the  highest  branches  of  trees,  whence  they  a  ridge  or  carina,  extending  lon^tudinally 
watch  for  insects,  and  take  them  on  the  alongeachside.whiehgivesitsomewhatof 
wing  with  great  quickness.  We  have  ten  an  angular  appearance.  Head,  when  view- 
epecjes  inhabiting  the  U.  States ;  the  other  ed  from  the  front,  triangular;  eyes,  very 
species,  included  by  Wilson  under  the  name  large ;  teeth,  minute ;  branchiostegous  rays, 
of  mvgcicapa,  belonging  to  vireo  and  sylvia.  ten ;  air-bladder,  very  large.  Flying-lish  are 
These  are,  M.  tyramaus,  well  known  under  inhabitants  of  every  temperate  sea,  though 
the  common  name  of  Hug  bird ;  M.  crin~  abounding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator. 
ita,  great  crested  fly-catcher ;  M.  verliealU,  In  length,  they  rarely  exceed  13  inches,  and 
Arkansas  fly-catcher ;  M.  savtma,  folic-  are  commonly  found  about  eight.  The 
t«ilod  fly-catcher  ;  M.  forjkaia,  swallow-  flesh  is  pleasant,  and  much  resembles  that 
tailed  fly-catcher ;  M.  s(ua.  Say's  fly-catch-  of  the  fresh  water  gudgeon.  Several  spe- 
ar; Jtf./uaca,  pewit;  -W!  wirena,  wood  pe-  cies  are  described  by  naturalists,  some  of 
wit ;  M.  acadka,  small,  green,  crested  fly-  which  have  very  long,  fleshy  filaments,  de- 
catcher;  M.  mUcUla,  American  redstart  pending  fi^m  the  lower  jaw,  the  use  of 

Flying;  the  progressive  motion  of  a  whichisnotknown.  The esMcetus  volilam, 

bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  hquid  or   common   flyinc-fish  of  the  Atlantic, 

air.    The  parts  ofbirda  chiefly  concerned  bears  some  resembfcnce  lo  the  E.  exUieta, 

in  flying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are  which  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 

sustained  or  wafted  along.    The  manner  differs  in  having  small  ventral  fins  inserted 

of  flying  is  thus :— The  bud  first  bends  his  behind  the  centre  of  the  body.    The  ra- 

legs,  and  springs  with  a  violent  leap  trom  pidityandforcewith  which  thesefishmove 

the  ground,  then  opens  and  expands  the  through  the  wr  by  the  aid  of  their  pecto- 

joints  of  its  wings,  so  as  to  make  a  rJs;ht  ral  flus,  are  such,  that,  in  coming  on  board 

Hue  perpendicular  to  the  adesof  his  body ;  ships,  they  are  generally  killed  by  the  vio- 

thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  featliers  there-  lence  with  which  theystrike,  and,  in  some 

in,  constitute  one  continued  lamina.    Be-  cases,  the  head  is  fractured,  and  beaten  to 

ing  now  raised  a  httle  above  the  horizon,  pieces.    In  the  gulf  of  Mexico  are  found 

and  vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force  several  species  with  curious  appendages 

and  velocity  perpendicularly  against  the  or  filaments  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  as 

subject  air,  that  fluid  resists  those  succes-  we  have  observed  aljove;  the  largest  of 

sions,  both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  these  ib  the  txocetustqipendicuiatas  (Wood, 

elasticity,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  in  Joum.  Acad.  Nat,  Sciences),  a  very 

body  of  the  bird  is  protruded.    The  re-  rare  species,  few  specimens  of  which  ex- 

sistance  which  the  air  makes  to  the  with-  ist  in  collections. 

drawing  of  the  wings,  and,  consequently,  Fo,  Foe,  Foni,  is  revered  in  China  as 

the  progress  of  the  liini,  will  be  so  much  the  founder  of  a  religion,  which  was  in- 

the  greater,  as  the  waft  or  stroke  of  the  troducert  into  China  in  the  first  century 

fan  of  the  wing  is  longer.  of  the  Christian  era.    The  circumstances 

Fliihq-Fish  ;   the  exocetus  of  natural-  are   related  as   follows  : — The    emperor 

ists;afi8h  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vibra-  Ming-ti  XV,of  the  Hang  dyna3ty,betliougbt 

don  of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  lo  leave  the  himself  of  the  words  of  Confucius — "  In 

water  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  and  sus-  the  West  shall  be  found  the  holy  one"-  - 

t(un  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air.  and   sent   two   grandees  of  the  empire, 

In  tropical  seas,  the  flying-fish  rise  fi'om  Tsay  and  Tsing-King,  in  that  direction, 

the  water  in  flocks,  oi^  more  properly,  with  ordeia  not  to  return  till  they  hotl 
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found  the  holy  one,  and  learned  his  pre-  death ;  and  he  who  has  Jone  evil  will  be 
€ept3.  They  returned  with  the  religion  punished.  There  are  distinct  places  (bt 
of  Fo,  which  tliey  had  found  in  India,  tiiese  two  Horts  of  souls,  and  to  each  a 
According  to  the  traditions  of  his  follow-  station  is  assigned  according  to  its  deserla. 
ers,  Fo  was  bom  in  Cashmere  nhout  the  The  god  Fo  whs  bom  to  save  mazikind, 
year  1027  B.C.  His  lather,  In-fon- wane,  and  bring  back  those  who  had  strayed 
was  king  of  that  country ;  his  mothers  from  the  path  of  righteousness ;  he  suf- 
name  was  Move.  He  waa  bom  ironi  her  fered  for  their  sins,  and  obtained  for  tliera 
right  side.  While  she  was  in  travail,  the  a  blissful  resurrection  in  the  other  world. 
Btars  were  darkened,  and  nine  dragons  He  gave  his  followers  only  these  five  corn- 
descended  from  heaven.  Immediately  mandments;— not  to  kill  any  living  crea- 
after  the  birth,  she  died.  In  thobepnning  ture;  not  to  lake  the  property  of  anoilicr ; 
of  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamed  that  she  to  avoid  impurity  and  unchasti^ ;  not  to 
had  swallowed  a  white  elephant,  which  speak  falsely ;  and  to  refrain  from  wine. 
ia  the  cause  of  the  veneration  pud  these  The  priests  of  Fo  inculcate,  particularly, 
animals  in  India.  According  to  other  ac-  the  practice  of  certain  works  of  chariQ', 
counts,  the  mother  of  Fo  is  smd  to  have  and  especially  of  liberality  towards  them- 
been  impregnated  by  a  ray  of  light.  At  selves.  They  recommend  the  building 
the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  of  convents  and  temples,  in  which  they 
world,  he  slood  upright  on  his  feet,  step-  may  deliver  others  from  the  punishment 
ped  forward  seven  steps,  and,  pointing  one  which  they  deserve,  by  their  prayere  and 
hand  to  heaven,  and  the  other  fo  the  pious  exercises.  They  teach  that  who- 
earth,  spoke  distinctly  these  words  : —  ever  disobeys  their  commandments  will 
"None  in  heaven  or  on  eanh  deserves  sufler  the  most  dreadful  torments  after 
adoration  beside  me,"  At  that  time,  he  death,  and  that  his  soul  will  enter  the  hod- 
was  c^Ied  Xekias  (She-Kia)  or  Shaka.  les  of  the  vilest  and  most  unclean  ani- 
In  his  17th  year,  he  married  three  wives,  mals.  Their  principal  secret  doctrines, 
and  became  the  father  of  a  son ;  hut,  in  into  which  but  few  are  initialed,  are  thd 
hb  19th  year,  he  left  his  family,  and  went  following: — The  origin  and  end  of  ail 
with  ftiur  wise  men  into  the  wildemess.  things  is  the  void  and  nothing.  The  first 
At  llie  age  of  30,  he  was  suddenly  filled  human  beings  spmng  from  nothing,  and 
with  the  holy  spirit,  and  became  a  Fo,  ot  have  returned  to  nothing.  The  void  con- 
divine  being.  He  confirmed  his  doctrines  stimtes  our  being.  All  that  exists  spmng 
by  miracles,  collected  an  immense  num-  from  nothing,  and  the  mixture  of  the  cle- 
ber  of  disciples  aroimd  him,  and  spread  qients,  and  all  must  return  whence  it 
hie  doctrines  throughout  the  East.  His  came.  All  things  living  and  inanimate 
priests  and  disciples  were  called  in  Chi-  together  constitute  one  whole;  diftering 
na,  Seng ;  in  Tmtar^  Jiomtw ;  in  Siam,  fiiim  each  other,  not  in  essence,  hut  only 
T^apmns;  and  in  Europe,  Sonzes.  In  in  form  and  qualities.  The  original  es- 
the  ratli  year  of  his  age,  the  great  Fo,  per-  sence  of  all  things  is  pure,  unchangeable, 
ceiving  that  his  end  was  approaching,  de-  highly  subtile  and  simple,  and,  because  it 
clared  to  his  disciples  "that  hitherto  he  is  simple,  ihe  jierfection  of  all  other  be- 
bad  spoken  only  in  enigmatical  and  figu-  ings.  It  is  perfect,  and  therefore  exists  in 
rative  language,  butthatnow,beiiig  about  an  uninlermpted  quiet,  without  possess- 
Ui  take  leave  of  them,  he  would  unveil  ing  virtue,  power  or  intelhgence ;  nay,  its 
to  them  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine."  veij  essence  consists  in  the  absence  of  in- 
"  Know,  then,  siad  he,  that  there  is  no  teltigence,  activity  and  want  or  desire. 
other  principle  of  all  things,  but  the  void  Whoever  desires  to  be  happy,  must  con- 
nnd  notlnng ;  that  from  nothing  all  things  stantly  endeavor  to  conquer  himself,  and 
have  spmng,  and  to  nothing  all  raust  re-  become  like  the  original  essence.  To  ac- 
tum, and  there  all  our  ho|)es  must  end,"  complish  this,  he  must  nccualom  himself 
This  final  declaration  of  Fo  divideil  bis  not  to  act,  desire,  feel  nor  think.  Accord- 
disdples  into  three  seels.  Some  founded  ing  to  Klaproth,  his  precept  was,  "  En- 
on  it  an  atheistical  sect ;  the  greater  part  deavor  to  annihilate  thyself,  for,  as  soon 
adhered  to  his  earlier  doctrines;  while  as  thou  ceasest  to  he  thyself,  tiiou  becom- 
others  made  a  distinction  between  exoteric  est  one  with  God,  and  retumest  into  his 
and  an  esoltric  doctrine,  which  they  en-  being."  The  public  worship  of  Fo,wliich 
deavored  to  bring  into  harmony.  The  became  a  national  religiou,  is  called,  in 
txoleric  doctrine  of  Fo  contains  his  system  India,  Brwnamsm.  Under  various  forms. 
of  moraUty.  It  disdnguishes  between  it  is  spread  through  Hindostaii,  Thibet  and 
good  and  evil ;  he  who  has  done  good  Tartary.  The  other  followers  of  Fe 
dming  his  lite  will  be  rewarded  after  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  void  and  notii' 
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ing.  All,  however,  believe  in  the  trans-  because,  the  rayB  being  here  brought  M>- 
inigra.tion  of  souls,  and  chat,  when  a  soul  eether  and  united,  their  joint  effect  is  But- 
first  apjieaiB  on  earth,  and  animates  a  hu-  ncient  to  bum  bodies  exposed  to  tlieir  ac- 
nian  body,  it  inhabits  tlic  body  of  a.  Bra-  tion ;  and  hence  this  point  is  called  the 
niin.  After  his  death*  it  passes  into  the  focus,  or  burning  point.  It  must  be  ob- 
bodies  of  other  men,  or  of  beasts,  accord-  served,  however,  that  the  focus  is  not, 
ing  to  the  preponderance  ofhis  good  or  bad  strictly  speaking,  a  point ;  for  the  rays  are 
actions,  till  it  enters  the  class  of  Samana-  not  accurately  collected  into  one  and  the 
oit^  and  finally  appears  in  the  body  of  a  same  place  or  point,  owing  to  the  differ- 
periectiStoiMiniBanjWhohasnomorecrimes  ent  nature  and  refrangibiliiy  of  the  raya 
to  expiaie ;  ihey  are  all  wiped  off  by  for-  of  light,  to  the  imperfections  in  the  figure 
mer  migrations ;  he  need  no  longer  revere  of  the  lenB,and  other  similar  impeditnenls. 
the  gods,  who  are  only  the  servants  of  the  The  focus,  therefore,  is  a  small  circle, 
Supi^me  Ood  of  the  universe.  Free  fivm  which  Huygens  has  demonstrated  to  be 
passions,  and  incapable  of  committing  any  one  eighth  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  when 
unpuiities,  he  dies  only  to  return  into  the  it  ia  convex  on  both  sides ;  that  is,  it  can- 
Deity,  {roD)  whom  his  soul  had  emanated,  not  be  less  than  this,  but,  in  imperfect 
This  Supreme  Being,  tlie  essence  of  all  glasses,  it  exceeds  the  above  measure 
things,  is  eternal,  invisible^  incomprehen-  sometimes  considerably. 
dble,  almighty,  merciful,  just,  beneficent.  Fodder,  or  Fotheh,  in  mining ;  a. 
and  originated  from  itselt.  It  cannot  be  measure  conttuning  3300^  weight,  as  of 
represented  by  any  image,  neither  can  it  lead ;  hut  in  London  it  is  9000. 
he  worshipped,  because  it  is  elevated  Foe,  Daniel.  (See  Defoe.) 
above  all  worship ;  but  its  attributes  may  Fibtcs,  in  anatomy;  a  term  applied  to 
be  represented,  and  adored,  and  wor-  the  offspring  of  the  human  subject,  or  of 
shipped.  This  is  the  source  of  the  wor-  animals,  during  its  residence  in  fl»e  womb. 
ship  of  images  by  the  nations  of  India,  (See  EjiAiyo.) 

and  of  the  multitude  of  particular  tutela-  Fos.    There  is  a   constant  ascent   of 

ly  deities  in  China.     All  die  elements,  the  watery  particles  (rom  the  surfiice  of  the 

changes  of  the  wetiiher,  the  phenomena  earth,  occasioned  by  die  evaporation  from 

of  the  atmosphere,  every  rank  and  profes-  masses  of  vrater  and  moist  Dodies.     Part 

sion,  has  its  particular   genius.     These  of  the  water  which  rises  in  vapor  is  inti- 

gods  of  fire,  water,  soldiers,  &c.,  are  only  mately  imited  with  the  atmospheric  air, 

Uie  principal  officers  of  tlie  Supreme  G!od  which  holds  it  in  solution.    This  portion 

Seng-Wang-Mau,  who  looks  down  from  of  aqueous  matter  is  inviable,  and  exists 

his  seat  in  the  hi^est  region  of  the  Jieav-  in  the  greater  quantity  in  very  warm  and 

ens,  in  undisturbed  quiet,upon  the  doings  serene  weather.     Thus,  in  the  hot  days 

of  mankind.    Every  Chinese  makes  an  of  summer,  any  cold  body  (as  a  vessel 

image  of  his  guardian  genius  in  wood  or  filled   with   iced   water)    is   immediately 

Stone,  and  pays  to  it  his  religious  homage  covered  with    little    globules    of  water, 

three  times  a  day.    The  SamaniEan,  lost  which  are  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 

in  continual  contemplation  and  meditation  precipitated.  But  when  the  !ur  is  saturated, 

on  the  Supreme  God,  makes  it  his  chief  the   watery  particles  which  continue  to 

concern  to  destroy  himseli^  in  order  to  re-  rise  are  no  longer  dissolved,  but  remain 

turn,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  that  suspended    in    vesicular    vapors,    which 

Being   which  created   all  things  out  of  form  clouds  (q.  v.)  when  they  rise  to  a 

nothing,   and  is    himself  a  pure  spuiL  great  height,  and  fogs  when  thev  hover 

When  this  pure  Spirit  created  matter,  he  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.    F'ogs  are 

assumed  a  material  form,  and  separated  more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 

the  male  and  female  organs,  which  were  when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 

united  in  him.    The  creation  of  the  uni-  temperature  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 

a  eflected  by  their  reunion.     The  day  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  autunm,  when,  in 

(see  ImKan    Mgthdag^  is  the  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  air  is 

,_, ,f  this  first  act  of  the  Deity,  by  capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity   of 

wiiich  Brama,  Vishnu  and  Iswara  were  aqueous  matter  in    eolution,  whicli,  on 

produced.    These  beings  are  not  gods,  cooling,  towards  evening,  it  is  no  longer 

but  quaUtiea  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme  capable  of  dissolving.    In  hot   weeiher, 

Deily.  the  cur  is  not  so  easily  satur^ed,  and  in 

FocDS,  in  optics,  is  a  point  wherem  cold  weatiier,  the  process  of  evaporation 

several  rays  concur  or  are  collected,  after  is  very  slow,  so  that,  in  these  cases,  fogs 

having  undergone  either  refinction  or  re-  are  less  common.    In  low,  moist  places, 

flection.     This  point  is  thus  denominated,  and  in  confined  places,  as  valleys,  foreeB, 
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bays  or  lakes,  suiTOunded  by  high  lands,  of  Ihe  States  of  the  Church,  in  the  dele- 
they  are  much  more  prevalent  than  in  gation  of  Perugia,  situated  in  a  fertile 
opeii  countries,  or  elevated  spots,  where  plain,  on  the  river  Topino,  at  the  foot  of 
they  are  quielily  dispersed  by  tlie  winds,  tlie  Apennines.  Pjipyteoon,  15,000.  The 
There  is  unother  atmospherical  phenome-  fortifications  have  been  converted  into 
non,  which  iias  been  called  diy  f<^s.  In  public  walks.  Folisno  ia  celebrated  for 
1783,  all  Europe  was  enveloped  with  a  its  confectionaiy.  The  femous  picture  of 
dry  fog,  at  the  moment  of  a  ^lultaneous  Raphiiel,  La  Madonna  di  FoligTto  (with  an 
volcanic  action  in  Iceland  and  Calabria,  angel  and  a  votive  table  in  the  centre), 
In  1755,  before  the  earthquake  which  took  its  name  from  this  place.  The  pic- 
destroyed  Lisbon,  a  similar  fog  over-  ture  is  at  present  iu  (he  Vatican,  and  is 
spread  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  It  ap-  one  of  those  which  the  French  cairied  to 
peared  to  be  composed  of  earthy  panicles  Paris. 

reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness.  Folz,  Hans  (John);   fromWorms;   a 

Fog-Bank;    an    appearance    in   hazy  barberatNuremberg,oneofthechief seats 

weaOier,  which  frequently  resembles  land  of  the  master-singers  (mmster-sanger ;  by 

at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  aa  you  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  imniw- 

approoch  it.  ainiger),  of  whom  he  was  a  member  in 

Foil  ;    a  thin   leaf  of   metal,  placed  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.    He 

under    transparent    Bubslances,    such   as  was  one  of  the  lirsl  who  introduced  dra- 

precious  stones,  for  the  sake  of  improving  matic  literature  into  Germany,  by  giving 

their  color,  and  heightening  then-  lustre,  the   diversions  of  the   carnival   a   better 

the  light,  which  passes  through  the  trans-  form.    There  are  still  existing  four  of  his 

parent  body,  being  refiecCed  by  the  meial.  compoffltions  for  such  occasions,  Sotomoa 

Figuratively,  any  thing  that  serves  to  set  and  Marcolf',  Ein  Bauemeenehl,  Eatt  gar 

offanother  object,  by  improving  its  extei^  bHurtacH  Bauen{keirath,Der.Sntttndder 

nal  appearance. — IhU  is  also  used  to  sig-  Kranke.    Polz  took  an  active  pari  in  the 

nify  the  sheet  of  amalgam  laid  on  the  reformation,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the 

btick  side  of  a  mirror,  which  enables  it  to  newly  invented  art  of  printing. 

reflectacompleteimage. — Jijil,  in  fencing;  Fomentation,  in  medicine,  istheex- 

a  blunt  sword,  or  one  tipped  with  a  but-  ternal  application  of  a  fluid,  as  warm  as 

ton  or  cork,  covered  with  leather.  the  patient  can  bear  it.     Two  flannel 

Foix,  Gaston  de.    (See  Gorfon.)  cloths  are  dipped  in  that  liquor,  one  of 

FoiARD,  chevalier  Charles  de,  a  tacti-  which  is  wrung  as  dry  as  posable,  and 

cian,  bom  at  Avignon  in  1669,  entered  the  immediately  applied  to  the  part  affected, 

mihiary  service  at  the  age  of  16  years,  This  cloth  hes  on  til]  the  heat  has  erapo- 

and  served  with  the  rank  of  under-heu-  rated,  and  the  other  is  then  applied.    By 

tenant  in  a  partisan  corps  of  the  regiment  this  alternate  application,  the  part  affected 

Berry,  in  1688.    This  service  was  a  good  is  constantiy  supplied   with  warmth,  for 

school  of  war.     In  the  campaign  of  1701,  15  rainufes,  or  half  an  hour,  as  occasion 

he  found  new  opportunities  of  displaying  m^  require, 

his  military  science.  Folard  served  in  Fobdi,  or  Funw,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
many  campaigns.  In  the  battle  at  Cassa-  Lavora,  situated  near  a  lake  to  wliiuh  it 
no,  in  1705,  he  continued  to  perform  his  gives  name ;  40  miles  W.  Capua,  56  E. 
duty,  after  having  received  tiiree  wounds.  Rome;  Ion.  13=  SO"  E. ;  lat.  41' 3CK  N, ; 
His  reputation  rests  principally  on  his  population,  4937 ;  bishop's  see.  This  was 
system  of  columns.  In  1714,  he  went  to  anciently  a  municipal  town,  and  afterwards 
Malta,  which  was  threatened  by  the  apnefectura:  it  stood  on  the  Appian  Wav. 
Turks,  and  there  gave  new  prools  of  his  At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  an  old 
talents.  The  reputation  of  Charles  XII  castle,  of  no  great  strength.  Fondi  stands 
carried  him  to  Sweden ;  but  on  ttie  death  in  a  plain,  surrounded  on  one  side  with 
of  this  king,  he  returned  to  Franc*.  His  bills,  whence  it  looks  lite  an  amphithea- 
last  campaign  was  in  the  year  1719,  as  tre.  Most  of  these  hills  are  covered  with 
meiift  de  r.amp,  under  the  duke  of  Ber-  ohve-trees,  and  the  whole  plwn  is  inter- 
wick.  His  views  are  explained  at  lar^  spereed  with  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
in  his  commentaries  on  Polybius,  His  fi'uit  trees,  whose  verdure  forms  a  per- 
other  principal  works  are,  JVauvtUes  di-  petual  sfiring.  The  lake  of  Fondi  (an- 
amnerlta  awr  la  (hurre,  Trcdli  de  la  Di-  ciently  Laciu  Fmidanna,  or  ^mgdanvs) 
fiase  des  Places,  and  a  Traili  de  la  Guerre  hes  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  and  ia 
de  Partisan.  Folard  died  at  Aviguon  in  a  line  expanse  of  water. 
1752.  FonsECA,  Eleanor,  marchioness  of; 
Foi,iGNo(ancientiyFu^Jiittm);  atown  born   at    Naples,    of  one  of  tlie    most 
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illustrious  families  in  ihat  city,  in  1768.  character  a  child,  wlien  in  appearance  a 

Though  possessed  of  extraordiuary  beau-  man.    At  the  perauaeioD  of  his  family,  he 

ty,  she  devoted  her  youth  rather  to  the  married,  aud  appears  to  have   esteemed 

cultivation  of  her  mind  than  the  improve-  his  wife ;  hut  Iub  disposiiion  was  iiicom- 

ment  of  her  personal  "charms.      She  at-  patible  with  strong  attachment,  so  that  he 

tended  partioTiIarly  to  the  study  of  natural  made  little  difficulty  of  quitting  her  when 

history  and  anatomy.    In  1784,  she  mai'-  invited  to  the  capital  by  the  duchess  of 

ried  the  marquis  de  Foiiseca,  of  an  an-  Bouillon,  who  first  put'  Wm  upon  writing 

cient  Spanish  family,  long  setlled  at  Na-  his  Tales.    At  Parle,  he  was  protected  by 

pies.    Being  presented  at  court,  she  he-  the  superiiilendent,  Fouquet,  who  allow- 

came  an  attendant   on  the  queen ;  hut,  ed   him   a  pension,   for  wluch  he  gave 

having  ^ven  offence  to  her  majesty  and  quarterly  receipts  in  verse.     On  the  fall 

the  minister  Acton,   she  was  dismissed,  of  Fouquet,  he  entered  into  the  service 

and  forbidden  to  appear  again  in  the  pre-  of  Henrietta  of  England,  wife  of  Mon- 

cincts  of  royalty.      She    now    engaged  Eteur,  and  at  her  death  found  protection 

anew  in  her  studies,  and  assisted  in  his  from  other  persons  of  distinction,  until 

scientific  researches  her  friend  the  abb£  his  best  friend,  madame  Sabliere,  took 

gpallanzani.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  him  iuto  her  bouse,  and  freed  him  from 

fVench  revolution,  the  marchioness  Fon-  the  domestic  ctu-es  to  which  he  was  so  ill 

Eeca  became  oae  of  its  warmest  partisans:  suited.    He  was  in   hahilb  of  intimacy 

and,  when  the  French  invaded  Italy,  she  with  Moliire,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  all  the 

engaged  in  intrigues  against   the  Nea-  first  wits  of  Paris,  by  whom  he  was  much 

pofitan  court     In  1799,  the  king  and  beloved  for  the  candor  and  simplicity  of 

royal  ^mily  being  ohUged  to  quit  Naples,  his  character,  which  acquired  for  him  the 

the  Lazzaroni  threatened  the  lives  of  those  title  of  le  boa  hymme.    The  hterary  society 

who  were  suspected  to  be  in  the  French  of  Paris  fixed  hhn  in  tlie  capittd,  although 

interest     The   marchioness  de  Fonseca  he  ^id  a  yearly  visit  to   his  wife;   on 

narrowly  escaped  their  fury,  and  owed  which  occasions,  be  seldom  foiled  to  get 

her  safety  to  her  own  firmness,  as  she  rid  of  a  part  of  his  e^ate^  which,  in  con- 

liarersed  the  city  to  take  refuge  in  the  sequence,  fiill  into  greatdisorder,especial- 

castle  of  St.  Elmo.    When  the  triumph  ly  as  his  wife  vras  as  careless  in  pecuniaty 

of  her  party  had  taken  place,  she  com-  matters  as  himself    He  had  but  one  son, 

menced  a  journal,  entitled  The  Neapoll-  whom,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  placed  in  the 

tan  Monitor,  in  which  she  attacked  the  hands   of  Harlay,  archbishop   of   Paris, 

royal   fiunily,  and  esjjecially  the  queen  who  promised  to  provide  for  him.    After 

and  the  ministeis.    This  joumal  produced  a  long  absence,  La  Fontdne  met  this 

agreatefRiCtin  forwarding  the  viewsof  the  youth  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and,  being 

anti-royalists;  and  madame  de  Fonseca  pleased   with  bis  conversation,  was  told 

was  in  the  zenith  of  her  feme,  when  the  that  it  was  his  own  son.     "  Ah,"  said  he, 

measures  of  cardinal  Rufib  obliged  the  calmly,  "I  am  very  glad  of  it."     LaFon- 

French  to  quit  Naples.    She  was  advised  tmue,  probably  on  account  of  thiS  very 

to  seek  for  safety  in  flight ;  but  she  re-  simpHcUy,  was  no   fevorite  with   Louis 

ftsed,  and  became  the  victim  of  her  im-  XIV,  and  vras  the  only  writer  of  merit  of 

prudence.     The  cardinal  caused  her  to  the  time  who  did  not  share  in  the  royal 

de  arrested,  and  she  was  hanged  on  the  bounty.    The  king  even  hesitated  some 

SOih  of  July,  1799.  time  to  confinu  Iiis  nomination  to  the 

Fontaine,  Jean  de  la,  one  of  the  most  French    academy.     After  the   death  of 

oripnal  menof  genius  oftbe  age  of  Louis  madame   Sabli^,   in  whose    house   he 

XIV,  was  bom  at  Chateau-Thierry,   in  lived  20  years,  he  was  invited  by  madame 

1^1.      His  lather  was  overseer  of  the  Mazarin  and  St  Evremont   to  take   up 

waters  and  fiirests;  and  it  is  supposed  his  abode  in  England;  hut  the  difficulty 

that  be  received  his  early  education   at  of  the  Linguage,  and  his  attachment  to 

Rheims.    At  tlie  age  of  19,  he  placed  the  drcles  of  Paris,  prevented  him  finm 

himself  under  the  talheis  of  the  oraloir,  going  there.    In  1692,  lie  was  seized  with 

witii  whom  he  remained,  however,  only  a  dangerous  illness,  and,  on  being  wcuted 

18  months.    He  appears  not  to  have  at-  upon  by  a  priest,  who  addressed  him  on  the 

tempted  poetry  until  his  23d  year,  when  subject  of  reli^on  (on  which  he  had  been 

he  wasmuchimpressedby therecitalofau  as  careless  as  on  other  matters),  he  ob- 

ode  of  Malherbe's.  His  first  essays  in  verse  served,  "I  have  lately  taken  to  read  the 

.were  confided  to  a  relative,  who  directed  New  Testament,  which,  I  assure  j'Ou,  is  a 

him  in  his  choice  of  reading;  such  being  very   good    book;    but    there  is   one  ar- 

his  duplicity  and  docility,  that  he  was  in  tide  to   which  I   cannot   accede  :    it  is 
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th^  of  eternity  of  punishment    I  can-  tion  is  that  of  Paiie,  1763,  with  Eisen's 

not    comprebend   how   this    eternity   is  desgns  and  Tignettes.by  Choffat     Of  his 

compatible  with  the  goodness  of  God" —  Ffthles,   innumerable  editions  have  been 

an  expression  similar  to  that  of  an  emi-  printed;  but  the  niosi  magnificeni  is  that 

nent  German  theolopan,  who  said,  that  nn  4  vols,  folio,  1755 — 1759,  in  which 

he  could  not  see   how  a  virtuous   soul  each  fable  is  adorned  with  a  pbte,  ese- 

could  be  happy  in  heaven,  while  conscious  cuted  with  zoological  precision.     Of  the 

that  there  was  even  one  sold  condemned  small   editions,    one    by   Costi   is  much 

to  suffering  in   hell.      The  priest  found  esteemed.     La  Fontaane  is  also  the  author 

La   Fontaine,  however,  very  docile,  and  of  Les   Amows   (fe  Psyche,  a  romance ; 

not  only  isduced  him  to  throw  a  completed  Le  Florentin  aoA  L'Eunwpu,  eotaeiies ; 

theatrical  piece  into  the  fire,  but  to  re-  Jhaa-eonUi^iies.,  &c. ;   all  of  which  are 

nounce  all  the  profit  of  a  new  edition  of  printed  in   ihe   (Euures    Diva-sea,   Paris, 

his  Teles,  then  printing  in  Holland.     La  1759, 4  vols.  19mo. 

Fontaine  survived  this  illness,  and  passed  PoKTAiNEBtEiu ;  a  town  of  7420  m- 

two  years  in  tlie  house  of  madameD'Her-  habitants  in  the  department  of  the  Sehie 

vart.     During  this  time,  he  undertook  to  and  Mame,  vrith  a  mihtaiy  academy ;  13 

translate  some  pioua  hymns,  but  did  not  league  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris.    The  palace, 

succeed  in   this  new  species  of  compo-  situated inthe  midstofaforestjconaists  of 

Mtion.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  1695,  at  fourbuild!ng3,ofwhichFrancis  I  laid  the 

the  age  of  74 ;  and,  when  he  was  un-  foundation,  and  which  Henry  IV,  Louis 

dressed  for  interment,  a  hajr-eloth  was  XIV  and  Louis  XV  completed.    It  was 

found  next  his  skin.    The  rank  occupied  here  that  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 

by  La  Foniaine  among  the  poets  of  his  caused  her  equerry,  count  Monald^chi, 

country  ia  due  to  him  chiefly  as  a  writer  to  be  executed,  in  1654 ;  and  here,  also, 

of  tales  and  fables,  and,  as  such,  he  is  in-  Montespan  and   Du  Barry  lavished   the 

imitable.    His  verses,  although  negligent,  ti'easures  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 

have  all  the  freshness  and  nature  which  country  in  Europe.     The  preliminaries 

no  study  can  bestow,  and  abound  with  of  peace  between  France,  England,  Spain 

aace  and  delicacy.     His  narrative  has  and  Poitugal  were  signed  in  the  palace 

that  easy  fluency  which  arises  fiom  tie  of  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  5,  1762,  and,  on 

perfect  adaptation   of  the  writer  to  his  the  20tb,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged, 

task ;   and  his    reflections    form  perfect  there.     There,  also,  pope  Pius  VII  lived 

specimens  of  that  luritlng  archoess,  under  with  his  cardinals  from  June  19, 1812,  to 

the  guise  of  areplieity,  which  is  so  lively  Januaiy  34,  1814  ;  and  there  the  emperor 

and  amusing.      His  capacity   of  making  Napoleon  signed  his  flrst  abdication,  April 

severe  and  shrewd  observations  on  human  II,  1814.     (For  an  account  of  the  works 

life  was,  indeed,  similar  to  that  of  children,  of  art  witli  which  Fontainebleau  is  adorn- 

who  so  oflfin,  ia  their  simplicity,  make  eilbyPrimaticcio,&c,seei>escrsp(iDnifia- 

very  cutting  remai'ks.    In  common  life,  loripK  de  Fontainebleau  par  VMbi  Gui76erf 

L*  Foniaine  wasisimple  almost  to  stu-  (Paris,  1731,  2  vols,).    The  wood  of  Fon- 

pidity.    According. to D'AIembert,  "If  not  tainebleau,  foraierly  cailed./brft  rfe  Bihrre, 

the   greater,   he  is  the  most  singularly  covets  41,000  acres,  and  contains  a  great 

original  of  all  the  writers  of  the  age  of  quantity  ofgame,  which  furnishes  sport,  in 

Louis  XIV,  the  most  an  object  of  despsur  autumn,  to  the  sovereigns  of  France.  There 

to    imitators,   Mid    the   writer   whom  it  is  also  much   cultivated  land  within  the 

would  cost  nature  most  pains  to  repro-  precincts  of  this  wood,  the  produce  of 

duee,"    It  must  be  remarked  as  a  striking  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  Paris. 

proof  of  La  Fontiune's  originality,  tliat  Fobtana,  Domenico ;  an  arcliitect  of 

the  branch  of  literature  in  which  he  was  the  I6th  century,  bom  at  Mill,  a  village  on 

so  distinguished,  was  one  wholly  opposed  the  lake  of  Como,  in  1543.    He  pursued 

to  the  artificial  character   of  his  time,  the  study  of  geometry  in  his  youth,  and. 

As    Dante   wrote    wie   of  the    greatest  at  the  ago  cf  20,  went  to  Rome,  where  he 

epics    on  a    subject    having   apparently  studied  the  remains  of  ancient  and  the 

nothing  epic  in  its  character,  so  La  Fon-  masteipieces  of  modern   aw.      Cardinal 

taine  wrote  fables  of  the   most  charac-  Montailo  (afterwards  pope  Sixtiis  V)  en- 

teiistic  simplicily  at  a  time  when  the  free-  gaged  him  in  his  service  as  an  architect, 

dom  of  nature  seemed  almost  entirely  and  employed  him  to  construct  a  chapel 

lost.    Both  the  Tales  emd  the  Fables  of  in  the  church  of  St  Maria-Maggiore,  and 

La  Fontaine  have  been  superbly  printed,  a  palace  in  the  garden  of  the  same  church. 

Of  the  former  (the  license  of  which  keeps  Montalto,  hke  Other  Italian  prelates  and 

them  out  of  many  libraries],  the  bestedl-  princes,  was  ambitious   of  attaching  his 
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name  lo  some  imposing  works,  and  direct-  Rome,  and  thence  to  Florence.  The 
ed  Fontana  to  spare  no  expense.  But  grand-dnke  Francis  (afterwards  emiieror) 
ihe  pecuniary  resources  of  the  cardinal  appointed  hira  profeasor  of  natural  phi- 
failed,  Mid  the  undertaking  would  have  loBophy  in  the  univereity  of  Pisa.  The 
been  interrupted,  had  not  Fontana  him-  grand-duke  Leopold  (afterwards  emperor 
self  supplied  the  means  for  continuing  Leopold  U)  invited  him  to  Florence,  but 
the  worii.  MoQtallo  was  not  unmindful  permitted  him  to  retain  iis  office  at  Pisa, 
of  this  liberality ;  heing  soon  after  raised  and  employed  him  in  forming  the  cabinet 
to  the  papal  chair,  he  conlirmed  Fontana  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  is  yet  one 
in  his  office  of  arcliitect,  and  emploj'ed  of  the  ornaments  of  Florence.  This  ool- 
him  in  bjjilding  another  palace  near  the  lection  conttuns  an  immense  number  of 
baths  of  Diocletian.  Sixtus  V  wished  to  anatomical  preparations,  in  colored  wax, 
retnove  the  great  obelisk,  now  in  front  of  which  exhibit  all  parts  of  tho  human 
St,  Peter's  churcb,  which  was  tiien  nearly  body  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  in  aU 
burled  under  the  mbMsh,  to  the  middle  ima^nable  positions.  They  are  executed 
of  the  square.  This  undertaking  hod  with  the  greatest  skill,  aud  were  made  by 
been  already  contemplated  by  several  different  artists  under  the  direction  of 
popes,  but  had  been  relinquished  on  ac-  Fontana,  The  emperor  Joseph  II  pro- 
countof  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  cured  from  him  a  similar  collection  for 
Fontana  happily  executed  this  ^gantic  the  surgical  academy  in  Vienna.  In  the 
opertuion  in  the  year  15S6.  He  afterwards  same  way,  many  plants,  and  other  natural 
erected  three  other  obelisks,  which  were  uhjecls,  which  lose  their  natural  colors  by 
found,  partly  buried  imder  ruins,  in  differ-  keeping,  were  represented  in  colored  wax, 
ent  squares.  Among  other  buildiuga  from  nature,  imder  his  direction.  Fonta- 
ercct«d  by  Fontana,  by  Ihe  command  of  na  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  sci- 
Sixtus  V,  and  which  at«  an  honor  to  the  entific  subjects,  some  of  which  have  been 
patron  not  less  than  to  the  architect,  tlie  translated  into  German  and  French.  He 
Lbrary  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  aqueduct  also  made  several  discoveries  relative  to 
{ocoutt  /elice)  deserve  particular  mention,  the  application  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
Under  Clement  VIII,  Fontana  also  con-  different  sorts  of  gas.  His  writings  show 
Btructed  several  buildinp,  and  repaired  him  to  have  been  an  ingenious  and  inde- 
ancient  monuments.  Having  been  ac-  6ligablo  observer.  The  political  princi- 
cused  of  converting  to  his  private  use  pies  which  he  avowed  during  the  events 
the  money  received  for  public  purposes,  of  1799  in  Tuscany,  involved  him  in 
he  wasdeprived  of  his  office  by  the  pope,  some  difficulties.  He  died  in  1805,  and 
but  immediately  received  the  offer  of  the  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
post  of  architect  and  chief  engineer  of  by  the  side  of  Galileo  and  Viviani. 
the  king  of  ttie  Two  Sidlies,and,  in  1592,  Fo^TABEs,  Louis,  marquis  de;  a  distin- 
wentioNaples.  He  there  constructed  sev-  guished  member  of  the  French  institute, 
eral  canals,  to  prevent  inundations,  a  new  born  of  a  noble  family,  at  Niort,  in  1757. 
roadalongthe  bay,andthe  roj'al  palace  In  the  commencement  of  the  French  rev- 
in  the  capital,  which,  however,  has  been  olution,  he  edited  a  journal,  entitled  the 
since  considerably  changed.  His  plan  for  Modemletcr,  and,  after  ihe  fall  of  Robe- 
a  harbor  at  Naples  was  executed  after  his  spicrre,  joined  La  Harpe  and  others 
death  by  another  architect.  Fontana  died  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  called 
at  Naples  in  1607,  and  was  succeeded  in  £e  Minu^rial,  which  was,  together  with 
the  office  of  royal  architect  by  his  son,  about  forty  more  of  the  same  descrip- 
Juliua  C^Bar.  We  have  but  one  lilenur  tion,  suppressed  by  the  notional  conven- 
work  by  Domenico  Fontana  (Rome,  1590,  tion,  on  the  6th  September,  1797,  the  sev- 
with  19  engravings).  It  is  an  explanation  eral  pm{»ietors,  editors,  &C.,  being  all 
of  his  method  of  removing  the  great  included  in  one  common  sentence  of  Dan- 
obelisk.  The  process  must  be  considered  ishment  and  confiscation  of  property.  M . 
as  his  own  invention,  smce  the  writings  de  Fontanes^scaped  to  England,  where 
of  former  architects  contain  no  rules  on  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  M.  de 
this  subject.  Chateaubriand,  in  company  with  whom 

FoNTAM,  Felice,  natural   philosopher  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  taking 

at  the  grand-ducalcourt  of  FlorencCjbom  advantage  of  the  amnesty  granted  on  the 

at  Pomarolo,  not  far  from  Roveredo,  in  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consulship, 

Italian  Tyrol,  in  1730;  beganhisstudiesin  and  joined  MM.  Ronald  and   La  Harpe 

the  schools  at  Roveredo  and  Verona,  and,  in    conducting    the    Mercare  de  Fraaet. 

after  having  completed  them  at  the  uiii-  Shortly  after,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 

versities  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  went  to  corps  legislati/,  of  which  body  he  eventn- 
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ally  became  the  president.    In  1808,  he  n  sound  mind  in  a  soimd  body,  he  came 

was  appointed  grand-master  of  the  uni-  into  the  world  so  weak,  that  it  ^vaa  not 

versity  of  Paris,  and,  in  1810,  attained  to  thought  possible  that  he  could  survive.   He 

the  dignity  of  a  senator.     In  this  capacity,  began  his  youthful  studies  in  ihe  college 

he,  on  the   IsC  of  April,  1814,   made  a  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Rouen,  and,  at  liie  age 

strong  speech  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  13,  entered  tlie  class  of  rhetoric    After 

of  the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  and,  being  sub-  completing  his  studies,  he  was  admitted 

sequeutl;  placed  on  the   committee  for  an  advocate,  conducted  a  cause,  which  he 

drawing  up  the  constitutional  charter,  was,  lost,  and  renounced  the  bar  forever,    ^n 

for  liis  services,  r^ed  to  the  peerage,  on  1674,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  became 

the   reestablish  ment  of  thai   body.      lu  known    by    his    poetical    effusions    and 

1817,  he  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  learned  works.     Several  of  his  poems  ap- 

election  law  introduced  by  Decaze,  but  pearcd  in  the  Mercure  ^rdanl,  and   dis- 

tifterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  voted  played  much  poetic  sensibility  end  taste. 

for  its  repeal.     M.  de  Fontoues  died  at  Before  the  age  of  20,  he  had  assisted  Id 

Paris,  March  17, 1821.  the  composition  of  the  operas  of  Psyche 

FoNTAHOES,  duchess  o^  bom  1661,  was  and  Bellerophon,  which  ajipeared  under 

descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Rou-  the  name  of  bis  uncle,  Thomas  Comeille. 

ergue,  and  wasladyof  honor  to  the  queen  Inl681,he  brought  out  bis  tragedy  Aspar, 

mother.     As  beautiful  as  an  angel,  says  which  was  unsuccessful.     Its  failure  ex- 

the  abb^  Clioisy,  but  as  silly  as  she  was  cited  so  much  attentioD,  that  Kacine  wrote 

beautiful,  she  nevertheless  captivated  tlie  an  epigram  on  it     Zeal  for  the  fame  of 

affectionsof  Louis  XIV,  who  was  tired  of  his  uncle,  and  personal  feeling,  brought 

the  pride  and  the  caprice  of  madame  de  him  into  a  party  entirely  opposed  to  the 

Monteepan.     As  soon  as  she  discovered  opinions  of  those  who  then  directed  the 

the  passion  whicli  she  had  inspired,  and  destinies  of  French  literature.     But  his 

had  secured  her  royal  conquest,  she  be-  amiable  character  and  his  love  of  peace 

came  haughty  and  extravagant,  spending  prevented  him  from  entering  into  the  con- 

&  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  month,  and  test  with  acrimony.    In  the  dispute  con- 

retortiug  a  hundred  fold  the  disdain  she  ceming  the  comparative  merit  of  the  an- 

had  experieuced  fivm  madame  de  Mon-  cients  aud  modems,  he  iavored  the  oppo- 

tespan.      She   became   the   general    dis-  nents  of  antiquity.    He  became  acquainted, 

penser  of  the  king's  favors,  and  the  model  in  his  youth,  with  the  philosophy  of  Des- 

of  fashion.     One  day,  when  she  was  on  a  cartes,  and  remained  attached  to  it,  with- 

hunting  party,  the  wind  having  put  her  out  being  willing  to  defend  it.    As  a  poet, 

head-dress  in  disorder,    she  fastened   it  he  had  no  fire,  nor  creative  power ;  as  a 

with  a  riband,  the  knot  of  which  falling  scholar,  he  was  not  distinguished  for  origi- 

over  her  forehead,  this  fashion  spread  over  naliCy  of  views.     He  treated  elegant  litera- 

all  Europe,  under  her  name.    The  king  ture  in  a  dry  and  pedantic  manner,  anil 

made  her  a  duchess,  but  she  did  not  long  the  severe  sciences  in  a  light  way.      In 

enjoy  the  rank,  as  she  died  when  scarcely  1683  appeared  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 

30  years  old,  in  the  abbey  of  Portroyal,  which  were  favorably  received,  although 

Paris,  shortly  af^er  an  accouchement,  his  continual  straining  after  wit  and  nov- 

FosTBNAT ;  a  village  in  Burgundy,  de-  elty  deprives  them  of  the  chann  of  nat- 

Grtment  of  the  Yonne,  where  a  bloody  ural  ease.     His  EnireUem  &ur  la  Plvndiii 

tile   was  fought  between   the   sons  of  des  Mondes  (1686)  was  the  6rst  book  in 

Louis  le  D^boiinaire,  in  841,  the  conse-  which   astronomical  subjects  were    dis- 


quenceof  which  was  *he  division  (843)  of  cussed  with  I 

the  Prankish  empire,,  l^^uuded  by  Charle-  become  oteolele,  in  consequence  of  the 
magne.  Lothaire  I  received  Italy,  and  what  advancement  of  science.  Fontenelte  dis- 
■was  afterwards  called  Loiraine,  with  the  tinguished  himself  as  secretaiy  of  the 
title  of  smpcror ;  Louis  received  Germany,  academy  of  sciences,  by  his  EUtges,  a  class 
and  Charies  the  Bald,  Fran%  There  are  of  writings  which  have  become  so  corn- 
many  places  of  this  name  in  France,  mon  since  his  time.  No  learned  man 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  exerted  a  more  decided  influence  on  his 
particular  epithet.  age  than  Fontenelle.  He  deserved  it, 
FoKTEHELLE,  Bemard  le  Bovier  de ;  not  less  on  account  of  his  vvisdom  and 
bum  at  Rouen,  1657 ;  son  of  an  advocate  purity  of  life,  than  of  the  elegance  and 
and  of  a  sister  of  the  great  Comeille.  Al-  grace  of  his  writings.  Rivemois  describes 
though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  100  his  character  in  the  following  manner . 
years,  and  retained,  till  his  death  (1757),  "When  Fontenelle  appeared  on  the  field, 
a  remarkahledegreeofactivity,preserving  all  the  prizes  were  already  distributed,  all 
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tlie  palmb  already  gathered ;  the  prize  of  what  is  remarkable,  as  heing  opposed  to 
uidversality  alone  remained.  Fontenelle  the  old  theory,  100  lbs.  ol  potatoes  only- 
determined  to  attempt  it,  and  he  was  buc-  yield  95  lbs.  of  nutriment ;  1  lb.  of  good 
cf  ssful.  He  is  not  only  a  metaphysician  bread  is  equal  to  Sj  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  and 
with  Malebranche,  a  natural  plulosopher  75  lbs.  of  bread  and  30  lbs.  of  meat  are 
and  mathematician  with  Newton,  a  legis-  equal  to  300  of  potatoes ;  i  lb,  of  bread 
■ator  with  Peter  the  Great,  a  statesman  and  5  oz.  of  meat  are  equal  to  3  lbs.  of 
with  D'Argcnson ;  he  is  every  thing  with  potatoes ;  1  lb.  of  potatoes  is  equal  to  4  lbs. 
every  body."  of  cabbage,  and  3  11b.  of  turnips  ;  and  1  lb. 

Fomtenoy;  a  village  in  the  Nether-  of  rice  bread  or  French  beans  is  equal  to 

lands,  provinceofHainault,  celebrated  for  3  lbs.  of  potatoes.     (See  •^imetit,  placed 

the  battle  of  May  11, 1745,  in  which  the  by  mistake  after  ^  Souis,  vol  1,  p.  177.) 

French,  under  marshal  Saxe,  defeated  the  Fool.    (See  Jsster.) 

English,  Austrian  and  Butch  alliedforces.  Foolahs.     (See  thidaks.) 

It  contains  500  inhabitants.  Fools,   Feast   of.      Festivals,   under 

FosTEVRArLT,    OT    FoNTEVBACD,     a  this  name,  Were  regularly  Celebrated, from 

valley  on  the  bonlers  of  Poitou  and  An-  the  5rh  to  the  Iffih  century,   in   sevend 


,    a  the  department  of  Mayenne  and  countries  of  Europe,  by  the  clergy  and 

Loire,   was  chosen,  in  1099,   by  Robert  iaily,  with  the  most  absurd  ceremonies, 

d'Arbrissel,  celebrated  for  his   extraordi-  and  form  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena 

nary  penances,  as  the  place  for  his  retig-  in  the  history  of  mankind.    Among  the 

ious  society,  composed  of  penitent  females,  heathen   festivals,    which   the   Christiana 

(See  tlie  article   Forttevravlt,    in    Bayle's  could  not  easily  abolish,  were  the  Salur- 

IHdionary.)    The    society    received    the  natia,  which,  in  the  confuaon  of  all  dis- 

name  of  the  order  of  FanieBrault  from  this  tinctions  of  ranks,  and  in  extravagance  of 

circumstance.     Robert  gave  his  followers  merriment,   exceeded   the   gayest  cami' 

of  both  sexes  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  vals.    The  feast  of  fools,  among  Christians, 

a  very  singular  constitution,  which  made  was  an  unitation  of  the  Saivrnalia,  and, 

the    nuns    the    superiors ;     the     monks  like  this,   was   celebrated   in   December. 

were  subject  to  them.      The  abbess  of  The  chief  celebration  fell  upon  the  day 

Fontevrault  was  the  superior  of  the  whole  of  the  Innocents,  or  upon  new  year's  day ; 

order,  which  soon  extended  into  Spdn.  hut  the  feast  continued   from  Christmas 

She  was  generally  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was  to  the  last  Sunday  of  Epiphany.     At  first, 

subject  to  tlie  pope  only.    Disorders  soon  only  the  boys  of  the   choir,  and  young 

crept  into  the  order,  which  began,  in  con-  sacristans    played  the   principal   part  in 

sequence,  to  decline ;  yet  it  had  57  monas-  them ;  but  afterwards  all  the  mferior  ser- 

leries  in    France  before  the  revolution,  vanls  of  the  church,  and  even  laymen, 

when  it  was  suppressed.  engaged   in  Ihera,  whilst  the  bishop,  or 

Fontihsxia;   a  Roman  festival,  cele-  the  highest  clergyman  of  the  place,  with 

brated  in  honor  of  the  nymphs  of  the  the  canons,  formed  the  audience.      The 

fountmns,   during    which    the    fountains  young  people,  who  played  the  chief  parts, 

were    adorned    with    flowers.     Flowers  chose  from  among  their  own  number,  a 

were  also  thrown  into  ihem.  bishop  or  arehhishtip  of foola,  or  of  unreason, 

I'ooD,CoMPAiUTive  Nutritive  Prop-  as   he  viras  called,  and  consecrated  him, 

ERTiEs  OF.     An  interesting  report  on  this  witii  many  ridiculous  ceremonies,  in  the 

subject  has  lately  been  presented  to  die  chief  church  of  the  place.    This  officer 

French  ministerof  the  interior,  by  Messrs.  then  took  the  usual  eeatof  the  bishop,  and 

Percy  and   Vauquelin,  members  of  the  caused  high  mass  to  be  said,  mdess  he 

inaitute.    The  result  of  their  experiments  preferred  to  read  it  himself,  and  to  give  his 

is  as  follows;     In  bread,  every  100  lbs,  blessdng   to   the  people,  which  was  done 

is   found   to    conliun  80  lbs,  of  nutri-  with    the    most   ridiculous  ceremonies, 

tioiia  matter ;  butcher  meat,  averaging  the  During  this  time,  the  rest  of  the  perform- 

differenl  sorts,  contains  only  35  lbs.  in  100;  ers,  dressed  in  different  kinds  of  masks 

French  beans  (in  the  grain),  92  lbs.  in  100 ;  and  disguises,  engaged  in  indecent  son« 

broad  beans,  89  lbs. ;  peas,  93  lbs, ;  lentils  and  dances,  and  practised  all  possible  lot- 

aspeciesofhalfpea,  little  known  in  Brit-  lies  in  the  church.*    The  order  of  cere- 

ain),  94  lbs.  m  100;  greens  and  turnips,,  •Indecent  songs  were  very  frequenily  sung 

which  are  the  most  aqueous  of  all  vegeta-  among'  Ihe  monliB  in  tbe  middle  ages.    Many 

bies   used  in   culinary  purposes,  furnish  w"iera,  Catholics  and  ProtestoJiis,  and  among 

only  8  Ita.  of  rild  nuM.u.  .„b«.„j,.i„  »S  JSt.SSSffJlSSjL^'l^tS: 
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monies,  according  to  which  the  feasts  of  whose  side  is  one  foot,  aDd  the  cube  wn- 
fools  were  celebrated  in  some  places,  are  tdns  1728  cubic  inches.  (See  MeiMwea.) 
still  extant.  According  to  the  ritual  of  the  Foot,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetiy ; 
feaslof  fools,  in  (be  city  of  Sens,  tlie  priests  a  metre  ormeasure,composeU  of  a  certain 
played  at  dice  upon  tlic  altar,  whilst  nuniberof longandshortsyllables.  These 
the  bishop  of  fools  read  mass;  and  they  feet  are  commonly  reckoned  28,  of  which 
threw  stinking  incense  into  the  holy  some  are  simple,  as  consisting  of  two  or 
censer.  The  oripn  of  these  extrava-  three  syllables,  end  therefore  called  ifwsjii- 
gances  is,  probably,  to  be  looked  for  in  labic  or  trini/UiMc  feet;  others  are  coin- 
France,  In  Germany,  they  are  only  pound,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  and 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  are  therefore  called  tetrasyUabic  feet, 
cities  on  the  Rhine ;  but  we  must  not  eon-  Foota  Jalloo  ;  a  countiy  in  the  west 
elude  from  tfiis  that  they  were  not  foimd  part  of  Africa,  situated  chiefly  between 
in  other  paitaof  the  country.  They  were  tlie  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio 
condemned  by  popes  and  bishops,  hy  Grande,  about  350  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
French  and  Spanish  councils.  The  Sor-  and  200  Irom  N,  to  9,  The  climate  is 
bonne   forbade    them    in   1444.      These  good ;  the  soil,  dry  and  stony ;  about  one 

Frohibitions,  however,  do   not  date   ear-  third  of  it  very  fertile,  producing  rice  and 

er  than  tlie  dawning  of  the  new  light  maize.    The  inhabitants  are  Mobanime- 

which    shone    bright   in  the    16th   cen-  dans,  conaderably  civilized,  and  have  nu- 

Viry.     But,   even   at   the    period   of  the  merous  mosques.     Chief  towns,  Teembo 

prohibitions,  defenders  of  these  festivals  and  Laby, 

were  not  wanting,  one  of  whom  declared  Foota  Torra;  a  country  in  Africa, 

them  to  be  as  sacred  and  as  pleasing  to  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  N.  of 

God  as  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  con-  Woolly,  N.  W.  ofBondou.    It  is  exten- 

ception  of  the  mother  of  God.     To  ac-  sive,  and  occupied  by  Foulahs,  but  is  littlo 

count  for  these  celebrations,  so  opposed  to  known. 

all  our  ideas  of  religion,  decency  and  com-  Foote,  Samuel,  a  comic  writer  and 
mon  sense,  we  must  Iranster  ourselves  to  actor,  was  bom  about  1731,  at  Truro,  in 
times  when  men,  less  serious  and  less  en-  Cornwall.  He  was  educated  at  Worces- 
gaged  in  useful  occupation  and  study  than  ter  college,  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Tem- 
at  present,  combined,  willi  childish  sim-  pie;  but,  after  a  course  of  dissipation,  to 
plicity,  die  most  ridiculous  with  the  no-  whieh  his  small  fortune  fell  a  sacrifice,  he 
blest  subjects,  and  often  with  less  injury  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage.  He  ap- 
tban  we  sliould  suppose  to  the  latter,  peared  first  in  Othello,  but  had  little  sue- 
When  we  gaze  on  the  slender  and  elegant  cess  as  a  tragedian,  and  soon  struck  out  an 
columns  of  a  Gfotbic  church,  we  often  untrodden  path  for  himself  in  his  double 
find,  in  the  tracery  of  the  capitals,  a  squir-  character  of  author  and  performer.  In 
rel,  a  monkey,  or  even  a  miniature  man  in  1747,  he  ofKined  the  little  theatre  in  Hay- 
a  ridiculous  attitude,  as  some  quibble  or  market,  with  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he 
stroke  of  humor  is  often  interspersed  in  entitled  tlie  Diversions  of  Ae  Morning.  It 
the  dramas  of  Sbakspeare,  in  the  midst  of  con^sted  of  some  very  humorous  iniiia- 
the  most  trapc  scenes.  Burlesque  or  in-  tions  of  well  known  characters,  in  detached 
decent  figures  were  even  not  unfrequently  scenes,  written  by  Foote,  who  always  look 
drawn  in  the  work  of  the  large  initi^  let-  the  leading  parts  himself  It  succeeded 
ters  of  the  prayers  in  the  breviaries  of  this  so  well,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ihe  act  for 
period,  with  a  license  which  would  be  limiting  the  number  of  theatres,  he  repeat- 
meet  startling  to  an  observer  whose  ideas  ed  it  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Foote's  giving 
were  formed  entirely  on  the  usage  of  later  Tea  to  hia  Friends.  The  Auction  of  Pic- 
periods,  tures,  a  similar  device,  proved  equally  suc- 
FooT;ameasureoflength,derivedfrom  cessfiU;  and thus,having discovered  where 
Ihe  lengtbof  the  human  foot,containingl2  his  strength  lay,  he  wrote  several  two-act 
linearinches,— Sjitore/bol is  a  square  whose  farces,  which  apjieared  from  1751  to  1757, 
side  is  one  foot,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  under  the  titles  of  Taste,  the  Englishman 
144  square  inches.— OuWc  foot  is  a  cube  in  Paris,  the  Knights,  the  Englishman  re- 
among  the  GrnnanBiudeni!,oriffiiiaWd  from  Ihe  tumed  from  Paris,  and  the  Auflior.  From 
convcDis,  tbough  they  ore  now  mucb  ebaogeil.  1'53  to  1761,  be  continued  to  perform  at 
The  favoriie  Gavdeanass  igitar  of  the  German  one  of  the  winter  theatres  every  season, 
-,..^™,.  ..,,  .,r™,ally  a  psalra.  Some  other  generally  for  a  stated  number  of  night% 
Geman  Bludenla  call  to  mind  ihe     t„A  .,=..„ii..  „  i,^ ,  . : „  SiT, 


IS  of  Ihe  Qeonan  Bludt 


3  SSlS'Ji-t    urf  u.udi,  »  bring  O"  »„„  Pi.c,.  of  hi. 
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Minor,  at  the  Haymaricet,  with  such  a  Forabe,  in  military  af^re,  denotes  tlie 

rionipany  OS  he  could  hastily  get  together,  provisions  brouglit  into  the  camp  by  ihB 

Henceforward  he  pursued  ihe  scheme  of  troops  for  the  sustenance  of  the  horses. 

:;onslanlly  occupying  the  Hay  market  Ihea-  FoasiN,  Louis  Nicholas  Philip  Augiis- 

tre  when  the  others  were  shut  up,  and,  tus,couiitof,heutenaDt-gencral,anddireiv 

from  17(52  to  the  season  before  his  death,  tor-general  of  the   collections  of  art  in 

iie  regularly  performed  there.     In  1763,  he  France,  was  bom  1779,  at  La  Roque,  in 

broughtoul bisMayorofGarratjWhichwaB  the   department   of  the  Mouths   of   the 

Eucceeded  by  the  Patron  and  the  Commis-  Rhone.    His  father  and  uncle  were  killed 

Gary,  abounding  in  general  and  personal  before  his  eyes  at  tite  siege  of  Lyons,  and 

ridicule.    In  1766,  he  was  thrown  from  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  M.  Bois- 

liis  horse,  and  fractured  bis  leg  in  such  a  sieu,  a  draflsman,  to  whom  he  owed  his 

manner,  thut  amputation  was   rendered  first  inecruclioii  in   drawing.    At  a  later 

necessary.     He  soon,  however,  recovered  period,  being  obliged  to  march  with  the 

his  health  and  spirits,  and  even  improved  national  guaSd  against  Nice  and  Toulon, 

the  incident  to  the  suggeslion  of  charao-  he  concluded,  at  the  latter  place,  a  firiend- 

lers  for  his  own  acting.     This  accident  ship  with  the  painter  Granet,  which  lasted 

also  proved  of  service  to  his  fortune,  as  it  the  rest  of  his  life.    At  the  close  of  the 

induced  the  duke  of  York  to  procure  campaign,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 

for  him  a  patent  for  life  of  the  Haymarket  under  David  with  the  greatest  zeal,  until 

tiieatre.     In  1775,  the  duchess  of  King-  he   had  become  of  age  for  the  military 

Eton  having  made  herself  the  topic  of  pub-  service,  when  he  was  once  more  obHged 

lie  conversation,  Foote  thought  that  she  to  takeleaveof  his  art.    He  then  served  in 

would  afibrd  a  happy  subject  for  llie  stage,  the  cavalry,  under  general  8ebastiani,who 

and  wrote  a  part  for  her,  under  the  char-  enabled  him  to  occupy  himself  with  bis 

scter  of  lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  in  a  new  art.    Afler  some  time,  he  obtained  a  dis- 

piece  which  he  was  composing,  called  the  missal,  and  went  to  Italy.    On  the  coro- 

Trip  to  Calais.    Taking  care  that  his  in-  nation  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris, 

tention  should  reach  her  ears,  a  negotia-  and  was  made  chamberl^nto  the  princess 

tion  was  set  on  foot  to  prevent  its  execu-  Pauline  of  Borghese,  sister  to  the  emperor. 

tion  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.     So  He   afterwards  entered   the  army  again, 

much,  however,  was  demanded,  that  the  and   served  in  Germany,  Portugal  and 

duchess  exerted   her  influence  with   the  Spain,  but  reagned  his  commission,  after 

lord  chamberlain,  and  Foote  was  obliged  the  peace  of  Vienna,  and  went  to  Italy, 

to  expunge  the  character  from  his  drama.  In  1814,  he  relumed  to  Paris,  and  was 

He  was  soon  after  assdled  by  a  charge  made   a    member  of   the    institute    and 

of  an  infamous  nature,  brought  by  a  dis-  director-general   of  the   royal   museums, 

carded  man-servant,  according  to   some  In   1817,  he   visited   Greece,   Sj'ria   and 

Hccoimts,  instigated  by  female  revenge.  Egypt,of  which  he  published  an  account, 

He  was,  however,  acquitted,  in  fiiU  accord-  aceotnpanied  with  man^  fine  engravings, 

ance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  judge;  In- 18«1,  he  was  made  inspector-general 

but  he  so  folt  the  disgrace  that  his  health  of  all  works  of  the  line  arts,  monuments, 

declined,  and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  &c,  in  the  depaitraents.     The  new  ar- 

be  was  seized,  on  the  stage,  with  a  pani'  nmgementof  the  museum,  which  con^sis 

lytic  fit,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  and  of  one  ^leiy  and  20  large  rooms,  is  his 

spend  the  summer  at  Brighton.     He  was  work.     To  him  was  also  omng  the  insti- 

laken  suddenlyill  at  Dover,  and  died  there  tutionof  the  national  museum  (consisting 

in  October,  1757.     The  character  of  Foote  of  works  of  French  anjsta),  in  tlie  palace 

may    be    gathered    from    the    foregoing  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  musetim  at  Ver- 

sketch.      Of  delicacy  or  feeling  he  waa  saillcs.     His  journey  to  Sicily  increased 

wholly  destitute;  as  a  humorist,  he  was  his  collection  of  drawings,  which  Oster- 

irreastible,  which  niade  him  a  constantly  wald  published  under  the  title  Remtnis- 

welcome  guest  at  tlie  tables  of  the  gay  and  ccnces  of  Sicily.  Among  his  finest  pictures 

great;  as  a  dramatic  writer,  he  possessed  ai'e  Ines  de  Castro,  the  tleath  of  Pliny, 

the  vis  eomka  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  Gonsalvo  of  Cordora,  an  Arabian  sufTer- 

there  is  a  force  and  a  nature  in  some  of  his  ing  with  the  Plague.     In  his  youth,  he 

comic  delineations,  which  would  not  have  wrote  some  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  u 

discredited  Moliere.    With  the  exception  romance, 

of  the  Mayor  of  Garrat,  none  of  his  pieces.  Force,  in  mechanics,  denotes  that  un- 

30  in  number,  at  present  keep  the  stage,  known  cause  which  produces  a  change  in 

His  works  have  been  published  in  4  vols.,  the  state  of  a  body,  as  to  motion,  rest, 

1^0.  pressure,  &c. ;  that  is,  whatever  produces 
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or  lends  K>  produce  motion,  or  a  change  tinguish  it  from  the  itis  morfua,  spoken  of 
of  motion  in  any  body,  is  called /orec.  before. — Composition  of  Forces  may  \k  thus 
According  to  tliia  definition,  llie  muscular  defined :  If  two  or  more  forces,  difFer- 
power  of  animals,  as  likewise  pressure,  ently  directed,  act  upon  tlie  same  body,  at 
impact,  gravity,  &c.,  are  considered  as  the  same  time,  ss  the  body  in  question 
ibrces,  or  sources  of  motion,  it  hdug  evi-  cannot  obey  them  all,  it  will  move  iu  a  di- 
deat,  fiom  daily  experience,  that  bodies  rectiou  somewhere  between  them.  This 
exposed  to  the  free  action  of  any  of  these  is  called  the  composition  and  resoki^on  of 
are  either  put  into  motion,  or  have  tbeir  forcesorof  motion,  and  may  be  illustrated 
state  of  modon  changed.  All  forcei,  in  thefollowingmanner:  Supposeabody, 
however  variouiii,  are  meas  ired  by  the  A,  to  be  acted  upon  by  a 
effects  which  they  produce  in  like  circum-  force  in  the  direction  A  B,  c  a 
stances,  whether  the  effect  be  creating,  while,  at  llie  sanio  time,  I  ]71 
accelerating,  retarding  or  deflecting  mo-  it  is  impelled  by  another  / 
tions;  the  result  of  some  general  and  com-  force  in  the  direction  AC,  [/  I 
monly  observed  force  is  taken  for  unity,  it  will  then  move  in  the  a  a 
and  with  this  any  others  may  be  com-  direction  A  D ;  and  if  the 
pared,  and  their  proportions  represented  lines  A  B,  A  C,  l>e  made  of  lengths  pro- 
by  numbers  or  lines.  Under  this  point  of  portionate  to  the  forces,  and  the  lines  C  D, 
view  they  are  considered  by  the  malhe-  D  B,  be  drawn  parallel  to  them,  so  as  to 
matidan ;  all  else  falls  witiiin  the  prov-  complete  the  parallelogram  A  B  D  C,  then 
ince  of  the  universal  pliiiosopher,  or  the  the  line  which  the  body  A  will  describe, 
metaphyaician.  When  we  say  that  a  will  be  the  dia^nal  A  D ;  and  the  length 
force  is  represented  by  a  right  line,  A  B,  of  this  line  will  represent  the  force  widi 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  would  cause  which  the  body  will  move.  But  if  the 
a  material  point,  situated  at  rest  in  A,  lo  body  be  impelled  by  equal  forces,  acting 
run  over  the  line  A  B,  which  is  called  the  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  vrill  move 
direction  of  the  force,  so  as  to  arrive  at  H  in  the  diagonal  of  a  square.  Instances  in 
at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  while  another  nature,  of  motion  produced  by  several 
force  would  cause  the  same  point  to  have  powers  acting  at  the  same  time,  are  innu- 
moved  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  A  merable.  A  ship  impelled  by  the  wind  ^d 
in  tlie  same  time.  {See  Sie  Jigvrt  below.)  tide  is  one  well  known ;  a  paper  kite  act- 
Mechanical  forces  may  be  retmced  to  two  ed  upon  in  one  direction  by  the  wind,  and 
sorts;  one  of  a  body  at  rest,  the  other  of  a  in  another  by  thestring,i8anolher  instance. 
body  in  motion.  Tlie  former  is  that  which  — ^niinal  Force,  as  t^lied  to  MaiMmry. 
we  conceive  as  residing  in  a  body  when  it  All  machines  are  impelled  either  by  the 
is  suppoited  by  a  plane,  suspended  hy  a  exertion  of  animal  force  or  by  the  appli- 
rope,  or  baJanced  by  the  action  of  a  spnng,  cation  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  lat- 
&c,  being  denominated  pressure,  tension,  ter  comprise  the  potent  elements  of  water, 
force,  or  vis  morfua,  si^ictiatu),  comitus  air  and  fire.  The  former  is  more  com- 
jtuyvendi,  and  which  may  always  be  esti-  mon,  yet  so  variable  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
mated  or  measured  by  a  weight,  viz.,  the  calctilaliou.  It  depends  not  only  on  the 
weight  that  sustains  it.  To  this  class  of  vigor  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  differ 
forces  may  also  be  referred  centripetal  and  ent  strength  of  the  particular  muscles  em 
-centrifugal  forces,  though  they  reside  in  a  ployed.  Evety  animal  exertion  is  attend- 
body  in  motion,  because  these  farces  are  ed  by  iatigue ;  it  soon  relases,  and  would 
homogeneous  to  weights,  pressures,  or  speedily  produce  exhaustion.  The  most 
tensions  of  any  kind.  The  force  of  a  profitable  mode  of  applying  the  l^or  of 
body  in  motion  is  a  power  reuding  in  that  animals,  is  to  vary  their  muscular  action, 
body  BO  long  as  it  continues  its  motion ;  and  revive  its  tone  by  short  and  frequent 
W  means  of  which,  it  is  able  lo  remove  "  intervals  of  repose.  The  ordinary  method 
obstacles  lying  in  its  way,  to  lessen,  de-  of  computing  the  effects  of  human  labor 
stroy,  or  overcome  the  force  of  any  other  is,  from  tiie  weight  which  it  is  capable  of 
moving  body,  which  meets  it  in  an  oppo-  elevating  to  a  certain  height,  in  a  givec 
dte  direction ;  or  to  surmount  the  larg-  time,  the  product  of  these  three  numbers 
est  dead  pressure  or  resistance,  as  ten-  expres^ng  the  absolute  quantity  of  per- 
won,  gravity,  friction,  &c.,  for  sonie  time,  formance.  This  was  reckoned  W  Daniel 
but  which  will  be  lessened  or  destroyed  Bernoulli  and  Desaguheis  at  S,000,OOU 
by  such  reaslance  as  lessens  or  destroys  lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  a  man  could  r^se 
the  motion  of  the  body.  This  is  called  one  foot  iu  aday.  But  our  civil  engineets 
w  Toolrix,  moving  force,  or  motive  force,  have  gone  much  fertJier,  and  are  aceuB- 
aiid,  by  some  late  writers,  vis  viva,  to  die-  tomed,  in  their  calculations,  to  assume 
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that  a  laborer  ^11  lift  10  tbs.  to  the  miles  on  a  smooth  and  level  road.  But 
height  of  ten  feet  every  second,  aud  he  would,  in  the  same  time,  carry  130  lis. 
is  able  to  continue  such  exertion  for  only  to  tiie  fourth  part  of  that  diaiunce,  or 
ten  hours  each  day,  thus  accumulat-  7i  miles.  Assuming  his  own  weight  to 
ing  the  performance  of  3,600,000.  But  be  140  Ihs^  tlie  quantity  of  horizontal 
this  estimate  seems  to  be  drawn  &om  the  action  would  amount  to  43,768,000,  or 
produce  of  momentary  exertions,  under  28  timeB  the  vertical  performance ;  but 
the  most  fevorable  circumstances ;  _  and  it  the  share  of  it  in  conveying  the  load  is 
therefore  greatly  exceeds  the  actual  re-  20,961,780,  or  about  30  times  what  was 
suits,  as  commonly  depressed  by  fatigue,  spent  in  its  elevation.  The  greatest  ad- 
and  curtailed  by  the  unavoidable  waste  of  vantage  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  bur- 
force.  Coulomb  has  fiimished  the  most  den  to  ]02lbs.,thelengthof  journey  being 
accurate  and  varied  observafions  on  the  augmented  in  a  higher  ratio.  These  re- 
meaaure  of  human  labor.  A  man  will  suits  are  apparentiy  below  the  average  of 
chmb  a  stair,  from  70  to  100  feet  high,  at  Euglish  labor,  which  is  not  only  more 
the  rate  of  45  feet  in  a  minute.  Reckon-  vigorous,  but,  in  many  cases,  quite  over- 
ing  his  weight  at  155  lbs.,  the  animal  esep.  strained.  Moderate  exertion  of  strength, 
tion  for  one  minute  is  6975,  and  would  jouied  to  regularity  and  perseverance, 
amount  to  4,185,000  if  continued  for  ten  would  be  more  conducive  to  robust  health, 
hours.  But  such  exercise  is  too  violent  to  and  the  comfortable  duration  of  human 
be  often  repealed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  life.  A  porter  in  London  is  accustomed 
A  peison  may  clamber  up  a  rock  500  feet  f  o  carry  a  burden  of  200  lbs.  al  the  rale  of 
high,  by  a  ladder-st^r,  in  30  minutes,  and,  three  miles  an  hour.  In  tlie  same  me- 
consequendy,  at  tlie  rate  of  35  ft.  each  min-  tropolis,  a  couple  of  Irish  chairmen  con- 
iite ;  his  efforts  are  thus  already  impaired,  tinue,  at  llie  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  performance  reaches  only  3875  in  under  a  load  of  300  lbs.  These  exertions 
a  nunute.  But,  under  the  incumbrance  are  greatly  inferior,  however,  to  the  labor 
of  a  load,  the  quantity  of  action  is  still  performed  by  porters  in  Turfiey,  the  Le- 
inore  remaricably  diminished.  A  porter,  vant,  and  generally  ou  the  shores  of  tlie 
weighing  140  lbs.,  was  found  willing  to  Mediterranean.  At  Constantinople,  an 
climb  a  stair  40  feet  high  266  times  in  a  Albanian  porter  will  carry  800  or  900  lbs. 
day ;  but  he  could  carry  up  only  66  loads  on  his  back,  stooping  forward,  and  as^st- 
of  fire-wood,  each  of  them  163  lbs.  weight,  ing  his  steps  by  a  sort  of  siaffi  At  Mar- 
In  the  former  case,  his  daily  performance  seilles,  four  porters  commonly  carry  the 
was  very  nearly  1,500,000;  while,  in  the  immense  load  of  nearly  two  tons,  by 
latter,  it  amounted  only  to  808,000.  The  means  of  soft  hods  passing  over  iheir 
(juantity  of  permanent  effect  was  hence  beads,  and  resting  on  tlieir  slioulders,  with 
only  about  700,000,  or  scarcely  half  the  the  ends  of  poles,  from  which  the  goods 
labor  exerted  in  mere  climbing.  In  the  are  suspended.  According  to  some  ex- 
driving  of  piles,  a  load  of  43  lbs.,  called  periments  of  the  late  Mr.  Buchanan,  th^ 
the  rma,  is  drawn  up  3i  feet  high  30  times  exertions  of  a  man  in  working  a  pump,  iu 
in  a  minuie ;  but  the  work  has  been  con-  turning  a  winch,  in  rin^ng  a  bell,  and  in 
eidered  so  fatiguing  as  to  endure  only  rowing  a  boat,  are  as  the  numbers  100, 
three  hours  a  day.  This  gives  about  167,  337,  and  248.  But  those  efibns 
530,000  for  the  daily  performance.  Near-  appear  to  have  been  continued  for  no 
ly  llie  same  result  ia  obtained,  by  comput-  great  length  of  time.  The  Greek  seamen, 
ing  the  qu.'mti^  of  water  which,  by  means  in  the  Dardanelles,  are  esteemed  more 
of  a  double  bucket,  a  man  drew  up  from  skilful  and  vigorous  in  tlie  act  of  rowing, 
o  well.  He  lifted  36  lbs.  130  times  in  a  than  tiiose  of  any  other  nation.  The 
day,  from  a  depth  of  130  feet,  the  total  Chinese,  applying  both  their  hiuids  and 
effect  being  518,400.  A  skilful  laborer,  their  feet,  are  said  to  surpass  all  people  in 
working  in  a  iield  with  a  targe  hoe,  ere-  giving  impulsion  to  bcKits  by  sculling, 
ates  an  effect  equal  to  73S,0Oa  When  The  several  lacesof  men  differmaterially 
the  agency  of  a  winch  is  employed  hi  in  strength,  but  still  greater  diversih'  re- 
turning a  machine,  the  performance  is  suits  from  the  constitution  and  habits  of 
nill  greater,  amounting  to  845,000.  In  all  the  individual.  The  European  and  his 
these  instances,  a  certain  weiglit  is  heaved  American  descendants  are,  on  the  whole, 
up,  but  a  much  smaller  effort  Is  sufticleiit  more  powerful  than  tlie  other  inhabitants 
to  transport  a  load  horizontally.  A  man  of  the  globe;  and  man,  reai'ed  in  civilized 
could,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  scarcely  reach  society,  is  a  robuster  and  more  vigorous 
an  altitude  of  two  miles  by  cliiiibing  a  animal  than  the  savage.  In  the  temperate 
Blair;  though  be  will  easily  walk  over  30  climates,   likewise,   men  are   capable  of 
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niuch  harder  labor  than  under  the  influ-  enormous  burden  of  910  lbs.  to  a  short 
encn  of  a  bumiug  euii.  Coulomb  re-  distance.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
marks,  that  the  French  soldiers,  employed  ordinary  power  of  draught,  the  formula 
on  tlie  fortifications  of  the  Isle  of  Marti-  (13 — vf,  where  v  denotes  the  velocity  in 
niqiie,  became  soon  exhausted,  and  vccre  miles  an  hour,  will  perbaps  be  found  sut^ 
Hnable  to  perform  half  the  work  executed  fieiently  near  the  truth.  Thus  a  horse, 
by  them  at  home.  The  most  violent  and  beginning  his  pull  irith  the  force  of  144 
toilsome  exertion  of  human  labor  is  per-  lbs.,  would  draw  100  lbs.  at  a  walk  of  two 
ftimied  in  Peru,  by  the  carriers,  or  cargwe-  miles  an  hour,  but  only  64  lbs.  when  ad- 
TOS,  who  traverse  the  loftiest  mountains,  vancing  at  double  that  rale,  and  not  more 
and  clamber  alone  the  aides  of  the  most  than  36  lbs.  if  he  quickened  his  pace  to 
tremendous  precipices,  with  travellers  six  miles  an  hour.  His  greatest  pejfonn- 
Beated  on  chairs  strapped  to  their  backs,  ance  would  hence  be  made  with  the  ve- 
in this  manner,  they  convey  loads  of  12,  locity  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Theaccumu- 
14,  or  even  18  stoiie;  and  possess  such  latedefforcin  aminulewil]  thenamountto 
strength  and  action,  as  to  be  able  to  pur-  23,528.  The  measure  generally  adopted  for 
sue  their  painAd  task  eight  or  nine  hours,  computing  the  power  of  steam  engines  is 
for  several  successive  i&ys.  These  men  mudi  higher,  the  labor  of  a  horse  being 
are  a  vagabond  race,  consisting  mostly  of  reckoned  sufficient  to  raise,  every  tninute, 
mulattoes,  with  a  mixture  of  whites,  who  to  the  elevation  of  one  foot,  the  wei^t  of 
prefer  a  hfe  of  hardship  and  vicissitude  to  33,000  lbs.  But  this  estimate  is  not  only 
that  of  constant  though  moderate  labor,  greatly  exaggerated,  hut  should  be  viewed 
When  a  man  stands,  he  pulls  with  the  as  merely  an  arbitrary  and  conventional 

r latest  effect ;  but  his  power  of  traction  standard.    Wheel  carriages  enable  horses, 

much  enfeebled  by  the  labor  of  travel-  on  level  roads,to  draw,  atan  average,  loads 

ling.    Iff  denote  the  number  of  miles  about  15  limes  greater  than  the  power  ex- 

which   a  person  walks  in  an  hour,  the  erted.     The  carriei?  between  Glasgow  and 

force  which  he  exerts  in  dragging  for-  Edinburgh   transport,   in    a  Bingle-horse 

ward  a  load  will  be  expressed  nearly  by  cart,  weighing  about  7  cwt^  the  load  of  a 

J  (12— 3ii)^.    Thus,  when  at  rest,  be  pulls  ton,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  22  miles  a 

with  a  force  of  about  29  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  day.    At  Paris,  one  horse,  in  a  small  cart, 

but  if  he  walks  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  conveys  along  the  streets   half  a  cord  of 

hour,  his  power  of  traction  is  reduced  to  wood,    weighing   two    tons  ;    but    three 

14lte.;  and  if  he  quicken  his  pace  to  four  horses,  yoked  inatine,are  able  to  drag 

miles  an  hour,  be  can  draw  only  3  lbs,  105  cvrt,  5^  Ibs^  or  that  of  a  heavy  cart 

There  is,  consequently,  a  certmn  veloc'.ty  loaded  with  building  stones.    The  Nor- 

wiiichprocures  the  greatest  effect,  or  when  mandy  carriers  travel  from  14  to  23  miles 

the  product  of  the  traction  b^  the  velocity  a  day,  with  two-wheeled  carts,  weighing 

becomes  a  maximum.    Tins  takes  place  each  11  cwt.,  and  loaded  with  79  cwt.,  or 

,when  he  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  nearly  4  tons,  of  goods,  drawn  by  a  team 

an  hour.     The  utmost  exertion  which  a  of  four   horses.      The   French    draught 

man,  walking,  might  continue  to  make,  in  horses,  thus  harnessed  to  light  carriages, 

drawing  up  a  weight  by  means  of  a  pul-  are  more  efficient,  perhaps,  than  the  finer 

ley,  would  amount,  therefore,  in  a  minute,  breeds  of  England.    They  perform  veiy 

only  to  2430 ;  but  if  he  applied  his  entire  nearly  as  much  work  as  ihose  in  the  sin- 

etrengih,  without  moving  from  the  ^t,  gle-horse  cans  used  at  Glasgow,  and  far 

he  could  produce  an  effect  of  3675.     The  greater  than   those  heavy  animals  which 

labor  of  a  horse  in  a  day  is  commonly  drag  the  lumpish   and  towering  English 

reckoned  equal  to  that  of*^  five  men;  but  wagons.    The  London  dray-horses,  in  the 

then  he  works  only  eight  hours,  while  a  mereactof  ascendingiromthewharfe,dis- 

man  easily  continues  his  exertions  for  ten  play  a  powerful  effort,  but  they  afterwards 

hours.     Horses,   likewise,  display  much  makelittleexertion.llieirforcebeing  most 

greater  force  in  carrying  than  in  pulling;  ly  expended  in  transporting  their  own  pon- 

and  yet  an  active  walker  will  beat  them  derous  mass  along.     Oxen,  on  account  of 

on  a  long  journey.     Their  power  of  trac-  iheir  steady   pul!,  are  in  many  countriea 

tion  seldom  exceeds  144  pounds,  but  they  preferred   for  draught     They  were  for- 

are   capable  of  carrying  more  than   six  merly  employed  universally  in  the  various 

times  as  much  weight      The  )>ack-horse8  lahots  of  husbandry.    The  tenderness  of 

in   the   West  Riding   of   Yorkshire    are  their  hoofs,  unless  shod,  however,  makes 

accustomed  to  transport  loads  of  420  lbs.  them  unfit  for  pulling  on  paved   roads, 

over  a  hilly  country.    But,  in  many  parts  and  they  can  worit  only  vrith  advantage 

of  England,  the  mill-horses  will  carry  the  in  soft  grotmds.    But  they  want  all  the 
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pliancy  and  oninMtion  \fiuch  are  ibe  ft-  deed,  peouJiu4f  fitted  for  the  lofty  regions 

vorite  quaUties  of  die  hotse.     The  patient  of  the  Andes.     The  atrontfCBt  of  ihcm 

drudgery  of  tiie  asB  rend^^  iHin  a  ser-  cany   only  from  150  to  2W  pounds,  but 

viceabie  companion  of  the  poor.     Much  perlMm  about  fifteen  miles  a  day  over  the 

inferior  in  strength   to   the  horse,  he  is  roughest  mountains.     Tliey  generally  eon- 

tnaintained  at  fer  less  cose     In  tins  coun-  tiaue  thia  labor  during  five  days,  and  are 

try,  an  ass  will  carry  about  two  hundred  then  allowed  to   halt  two  or  three  days 

weight    of  ooals  or  lime-alone    twenty  before  they  lenew  their  task.    The  paco 

miles  a  day.     But,   in   the  warmer   cli-  is  another  similar  animal,  employed  hke- 

males,  he  becomes  a  larger  and  finer  aoi-  wise  in  transporting  goods  in  th^  singular 

mat,  and  biits  or  ambles  briskly  under  a  country;  it  is  very  stubborn,  however,  and 

load  of  150   pounds.    The   mule   is  still  carries  only  from  frfly  to  seventy  pounds, 

more   powerful   and   hardy,  being   fitted  Even  the  esertioDS  of  goals  have,  in  some 

equally  for  burden  and  draught.     In  the  parts  of  Europe,  been   turned   to   usefid 

hotter  parts  of  Asia  and  Afnca,  the  pon-  labor.      They  are   made   to   tread    in   a 

derous  strength  of  the  elephant  has  been  wheel  which  draws  watw,  or  raises  ore 

long  turned  to  the  purposes  of  war.    He  from  the  mine.     Though  a  very  light  an- 

is  reckoned  more  powerful  than  sixhorses,  imal,  the  goat  exerts  much  force,  as  be 

but  his  consunjption  of  food  is  proper-  climl>s  at  a  high  angle.     Supposing  this 

tionally   great     The  elephant    carries  a  soaring  creature,  though  only  the  fourth 

load  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  ;  port  of  the  weight  of  a  man,  to  march  as 

his  ordinary  pai«  is  equal  to  that  of  a  fast  alonganascencof40°,  ashe  doesover 

slow    trot ;   he    travels   easily  over  forty  one  of  18°,^ — the  sine  of  the  former  being 

or  fifiy  miles  in  a  day,   and    has    been  double  that  of  the  latter, — it  must  perform 

known  to  perform,  in  that  time,  a  journey  half  aa  much  work. 

of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.    His  sa-  FoRCEt.i.irn,  Egidio  or  Giles,  an  Italian 

gacity  directs  him  to  apply  his  strength  philologist,  celelttwted  as  a  lexicographer, 

accMding  to  the  exigency  of  the   ooca-  was  bom  1688,  in  a  village  not  &r  from 

Mon,    The  camel  is  a  most  useful  beast  Fehre,in  the  ancient  Venetian  territory. 

of  burden  in  the  arid  pltuns  of  Arabia.  Tbepover^of  his  parents  prevented  him 

The  stronger  ones  carry  a  load  of  ten  or  ftom  going  to  scliool,  and  lie  was  almost 

twelve  hundred  weight,  and  the  weaker  grownup  when  he  began  to  study  Latin 

ones  transport  ax  or  seven  hundred ;  they  in  the  seminary  at  Padua.    His  teacher  in 

walk  at  therateof  iwomilesanda  half  in  this    language,    who    soon   became    his 

an  hour,andmarch  about  thirty  miles  every  fi'iend,  was  professor  Facciolato.     Forcel' 

day.     The  camel  travels  often  eight  or  liui   made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 

nine  days,   without  any  fresh  nupply  of  languages,  and  asdsteil  Pacciokto  in  hia 

water.     When  a  c^avan  encamps  in  the  new  and  greatly  augmented    edition  of 

evening,  he  is,  perhaps,' turned  loo8e,for  Calepin's  dictionary  of  seven  languagee. 

Ihe  space  of  an  hour,  to  brovrae   on  the  The  two  friends  then  resolved  to  pubhsb 

coarsest  herfmge,  wbich  serves  him  to  ru-  a  comjilete  Latin  dicdonary.     But  the  ex- 

minaCe  during  the  rest  of  the  night.    In  ecution  of  this  project  was  long  delayed 

this   manner,  vtithout  making  any  odicr  by  Forcellini's  being  appointed  professor 

halt,  he  will  perform  a  dreary  and  monot-  of  rhetoric  and  president  of  the  setninary 

onous  journey  of  two  thousand  miles. —  at  Ceneda,  in  the  Trevisan.    But,  having 

Within  the  arctic  circle,  the  rein-deer  is  a  tieen  recalled  to  Padua  in  1731,  and  tiav- 

domesucated  animal,   not    less   valuable,  ing  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  the 

He  not  only  feeds  and  clothes  the  poor  bishop  of  that  city,  cardinal  RezzonicO) 

Laplander,  but  transports  his  master,  with  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  his  task,  be 

great  swiftness,  in  a  covered  sledge,  over  finished  it  under  ttie  direction  of  Faccio- 

tbe  snow]^  and  frozen  tracts.    The  rein-  lato.    It  was  published  under  the  title 

deer  subsist  on  the  scanty  vegetadon  of  .S!gidii  /WcIJint  toHiis  Lathatatis  Xjtxi- 

moss  or  hchens,  and  are  docile,  but  not  con,   &c.  (Pudua,  1771,  4  vols,  folio) — a 

powerful.    Two  of  them  are  required  to  monument    of    erudition    and    accurate 

draw  a  light  sledge  :  so  harnessed,  they  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.     Forcel- 

will  run  fifty  or  sixty  miles  on  a  stretch,  lini  died  in  1768.    (See  Facdoloto.) 

and  sometimes  perform  a  journey  of  a  Forceps,  in  surgery,  &c. ;  a  pair  of 

hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  the  cout^e  sdssore   for  cutting  otf,  or  dividing,  the 

of  a  day.    But  such  exertions  soon  wear  fleshy,  membranous  parts  of  the  body,  as 

tiiein  out.     A  son  of  dwarf  camel  was  occasion  requires. 

Ibe  only  animal  of  burden  possessed  by  Fokcibi.e  Ehtbt    and    Detainer,  m 

Ihe  ancient  Peruvians.    The  lama  is,  in-  law,  is  the  violently  taking  and  kcejHug 
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poesesBionofkndeioTlenemenEs withenus  monioua.  Hjegeniua  was  most  incKned 
ot  menaces,  and  without  authority  of  law,  to  tiagedj,  and  he  was  loo  fond  of  an  ae- 
whereby  he  who  has  the  right  of  entiy  is  cumulation  of  terrific  incidents,which  over- 
kepl  out  of  posaession.  By  the  ancient  lays  the  natural  pathos,  in  which  he  was 
common  law,  he  who  had  tlie  right  of  entry  by  no  means  deficient.  Beeidea  the  woriiB 
into  lands,  mishc  make  entry  by  force ;  already  mentioned,  a  writer  in  the  Censwa 
but,tliisliberty  Deisg  abu»e(l,astaiute  was  lAteraria  has  attributed  to  him  an  able 
passed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  and  little  manual,  entitled,  A  IJne  of  Life 
subsequently  other  statutes,  subjecting  a  pointing  to  the  Immortalitie  of  a  vertuous 
parly  who  should  make  forcible  entry  into  Name  (1690, 12mo.), 
lands  to  indictiaent,  and  provision  has  also  Fore;  the  distinguishing  character  of 
been  made  for  a  summary  process  to  be  all  that  part  of  a  ship's  frame  and  ma- 
issued  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  chiuery  which  lies  near  the  stem, 
purpose  of  restoring  the  party  thus  forcibly  Fore  aho  Aft  ;  throughout  the  ship's 
espelled,orkeptoutofhialands,tothepos-  whole  length,  or  fiiim  end  to  end;  it  also 
ees^on.  Similar  statutes  have  been  passed  implies,  in  a  line  with  the  keel. — Fore  Bow- 
in  the  U.  States  ;  so  that  the  general  rule  lAm  ;  the  bow-line  of  the  fore-sail.  (See 
is,  that  a  person  cannot  get  possesion  of    Bow-I^ine^ 

lands,  even  if  he  has  a  right  of  entry.  Fore  Braces  ;  ropes  applied  to  the 
where  another  person  is  in  peaceable  pos-  fore  yard-anna,  to  change  the  position  of 
eesaon,  and  ready  to  resist  the  owner,  ex-  the  fore-sail  occasionally, 
cept  by  a  judgment  of  law.  In  other  Forecastle  ;  a  short  deck  placed  in 
words,  a  man  must  apply  to  the  courts  for  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  above  the  upper 
redress,  and  not  undertake  to  right  himself  deck ;  it  is  usually  terminated,  both  before 
by  violence.  and  behind,  in  vessels  of  war,  by  a  breast- 

FoRCiNO,  among  gardeners,  signifies  the  work,  the  foremost  part  forming  the  top 
making  trees  produce  ripe  fruit  before  of  the  beak  head,  and  the  hind  part  reach- 
iheirusual  time.  This  is  done  by  plant-  ing  to  the  after-part  of  the  fore  chains.-— 
ing  tiiem  in  a  hot-bed  against  &  south  ForecasUe  Men;  sailors  stationed  on  the 
wall,  and  likewise  defending  them  from  forecastle, who  are  generally  prime  seamen, 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  a  glass  Foreclosed,  iu  law,  signifies  the  be- 
frame.  They  should  always  be  grown  uig  shut  out,  and  excluded  or  barred  the 
trees,  as  young  ones  are  apt  to  be  destroy-  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c. 
ed  by  this  management  Tlie  glasses  Foreland  ;  a  cape  or  promontory  pro- 
must  be  taken  off  at  proper  seasons,  to  jccling  into  the  sea,  as  tlie  North  and 
admit  the  benefit  of  fresh  dr,  and  es-  South  Forelands, 
pecially  of  gentle  showers.  Fore  Tackle  ;  tackle  on  the  fore-mast, 

Ford,  John,  an  early  English  dramatic  and  also  tackle  used  for  stovrins  the  anchor, 
author,  was  bom  In  Devonshire,  in  1586,  — Forebip  Men ;  men  stationed  in  the  fore- 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1603,  top,inreadinesstoset,ortakein  thesmaller 
for  tlie  purpose  of  studying  law.  While  sails,  and  to  keep  llie  upper  rigging  in 
there,  he  published,  in  1606,  a  piece  en-    order. 

titied  Faaat's  Memoriall,  a  species  of  mon-  Fobensis  {Latin),  from  Fonan  (q.  v.),  is 
ody  on  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  which  po-  often  used  in  modem  times ;  for  instance, 
em,  considered  as  the  production  of  a  medicma  foraws  is  the  science  of  medi- 
youth,  exhibits  great  ire^om  of  thought  cine  as  applied  in  le^  processes,  as  in 
and  command  of  language.  He  printed  the  examination  of  bodies  of  persons  sus- 
his first  tragedy  of  the  Lover's  Melan-  peeled  of  having  suffered  violence,  of  the 
choly,  in  1629,  This,  however,  was  not  nature  and  effects  of  wounds  supposed  to 
his  first  play,  as  a  piece  of  his,  entitled,  A  have  caused  deatii,  &c.  In  Germany, 
bad  Beginning  makes  a  good  Ending,  was  tins  is  done  by  a  physician  appointed  by 
previously  acted  at  court   He  wrote,  or  as-    tlie  government. 

eisted  to  write,  at  least,  eleven  dramas ;  and  Fo  RE SHORTEnmo,  in  drawing  and  palnt- 
Buch  as  were  printed  appeared  from  1639  ing  ;  the  art  of  representing  figures  of 
to  1634.  Most  of  these  were  exclusively  all  sorts  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  in  ob- 
Iiis  own  compoation  ;  but  some  of  them  lique  positions.  Tliis  art,  which,  iu  ma- 
were  written  in  conjunction  with  Decker,  ny  instances,  is  very  difficult,  was  known 
Drayton,  Hoiherewuye  and  others.  The  to  the  Greeks ;  and  Plmy  speaks  particu- 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  larlyastoits  being  successfully  practised 
thought  that  he  did  not  long  survive  1639.  by  Parrbasius  and  Pausias.  Among  tlie 
As  a  dramatic  writer,  he  is  often  elegant  modems,  Correg^o  must  be  allowed  llie 
and  elevated,  and  imiibrmly  easy  and  bar-    palm  for  excellence  in  for«shorteuiug.     Li 
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pwnting  ceilings,  it  is  particularly  impor-  tion   of  forests  so  as  to  understand  the 

lanL    In  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  body  mode  ofrajsing  all  Idnds  of  wood,  and  sup- 

of  Christ  lying  horizontally,  the  figure  is  plying  a  new  growth  as  fast  as  the  old  is 

so  much  foreshortened  tliut  the  toes  ap-  taken  away.    The  pupil  is  also  instructed 

pear  almost  to  touch  tlie  chin.  iu  the   administratiOD  of  the  forest  taxes 

FoRESTALLiMois  thebuyingorbargMn-  and  police,  and  all  that  relates  to  forests 

ing  forany  com,  cattle,  or  other  merchan-  conridered    as    a  branch   of   revenue. — 

dii^  by  the  way,  before  it  cornea  to  any  France  has  likewise  paid  attention  to  her 

market  or  fair  to  be  sold,  or  as  it  comes  forests,  and  has  enacted  a  code  forestur. — 

from  beyond  the  seas,  or  otlierwise,  to-  The  English  forest  laws  have   reference 

wards  any  port  or  creek,  to  sell  the  same  only  to  the  preservation  of  game. — "  With 

again  at  a  higher  price.     At  the  common  regard  (says  Blackstone,  Com.,  vol.  3,  page 

iow,  all  endeavors  !o  enhance  the  price  of  413)  to  the  rise  .ind  original  of  the  present 

merchandise,  and  all  practices  which  have  civil  prohibitions  on  the  destruction   of 

a-lendency  thereto,  whether  by  spreading  gamein  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  all 

fiilse  rumors,  or  by  purchasing  tilings  in  a  forest  and  game   laws   were   introduced 

market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or  by  into  that  part  of  the  world  at  the  same 

buying  and  selling  again  the  same  thing  time,and  by  the  same  policy,  as  the  feudal 

in  the  same  market,  or  by  such  devices,  system,  when  the  swarms  of  barbarians 

are  criminal,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  issued  from  their  northern  liive,  and  laid 

imprisomnent.  the  foundation   of   most   of  the  present 

Forests.  The  gi'eat  importance  of  kingdoms  of  Europe  on  the  ruins  of  the 
wood  to  society,  and  the  rapid  decrease  Western  empire.  For  when  a  conquering 
offorestSjifparticular  care  is  not  taken  of  general  came  to  settle  Uie  economy  of  a 
them,  have  led,  in  modem  times,  to  a  vanquished  country,  and  to  part  it  out 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  of  the  among  bis  soldiers  or  feudatories,  who 
management  of  forests,  and  every  thing  were  to  render  him  nulitary  service  for 
connected  with  it.  The  Germans,  who  such  donations,  it  behoved  him  lo  keep 
first  taught  mining  as  a  science,  were  the  the  nativep  of  the  country,  and  all  persons 
first  who  treated  scientifically  of  the  man-  who  were  not  his  militaiy  tenants,  in  as 
agement  of  forests,  and  established  forest  low  a  condition  as  possible,  and  especially 
academies,  in  which  all  branches  of  the  to  prohibit  them  the  use  of  anna.  Noth- 
knowledge  relatbg  to  them  are  taught,  iug  could  do  this  more  effectudly  than  a 
These  establishments  originated  from  the  prohibition  of  hunting  or  porting  ;  and 
increasing  scarcity  of  wood,  which  ren-  therefore  it  was  the  pohcyof  the  conquer- 
dered  the  careful  management  of  the  for-  or  to  reserve  this  right  to  himself  and 
ests  necessary,  and  from  the  plan  of  I'aising  those  on  whom  he  should  bestow  it,  who 
a  revenue  on  the  part  of  tlie  government  were  only  his  capital  feudatories  or  greater 
by  the  sale  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Zanthier  barons.  And  accordingly  we  find  in  the 
first  introduced  instruction  in  the  forest  feudal  constitution  one  and  the  same 
Bciencea  as  a  particular  bnmch  of  study  law  prohibiting  the  rusUci  in  general  from 
at  Ilsenburg,  in  Stolberg-Wemingerode,  bearing  arms,  and  also  proscribing  the  use 
neartheHartz  mountains.  Prussia  soon  di-  of  snarea,  nets  or  other  engines  for  de- 
rected  her  attention  to  them;  and,  at  pres-  stroyinglbe  game.  This  exclusive  privi- 
ent,  no  person  in  that  country  is  appointed  lege  well  suited  the  martial  genius  of  the 
toanofficein theforestdepartmenlwithout  conquering  troops,  who  delighted  in  a 
having  undergone  a  strict  examination  in  sport  wbii3i,  in  its  pursuit  and  slaughter, 
the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  bore  some  I'esemblance  to  war.  And,  in- 
with  the  forests,  and  having  served  per-  deed,  like  some  of  then-  modem  successors, 
sonally  in  die  forests  for  a  considerable  tiiey  had  no  other  amusement  to  entertaii' 
length  of  time.  There  are  a  number  of  then  vacant  hours,  despiang  all  arts  as 
forest  academies  in  different  parts  of  Ger-  efieminate,  and  having  no  other  learning 
many,  particularly  in  the  small  stales  of  than  was  couched  in  such  rude  ditties  as 
Central  Germany,  in  the  Ilartz,  Thurin-  were  sung  at  the  solemn  carousals  which 
gia,  &c  The  principal  branches  taught  succeeded  these  ancient  buntings.  And 
ni  them  are  the  following  ;  forest  botany,  it  is  remaritable,  that,  in  those  nations 
mineralogy,  zoology,  chemistry ;  by  which  where  the  feudal  policy  remain!)  most  un- 
llie  learner  is  taught  tjie  natuial  history  of  corrupted,  the  forest  or  game  laws  con- 
forests,  and  the  mutual  relations,  &c.,  of  tiuue  in  cbeir  highest  rigor.  In  FrancAi 
the  different  kingdoms  of  nature.    He  is  all  game  is  [waslproperly  ihekidg's;  and, 

also  instructed  in  the  care  and  chase  of    ' -.■...- 

game,  and  in  the  surveying  and  cultiva- 
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woods  of  the  nobility.  In  England,  also,  forested,  or  stripped  of  thdr  oppresaiTe 
hunting  has  always  beeo  esteemed  a  privileges;  and  regiilations  were  made  in 
most  princely  diversion  and  exercise,  the  regimen  of  such  as  remained  ;  partic- 
The  whole  island  was  replenished  with  lilarly,kilhng  the  king'sdeerwae  made  no 
all  9orta  of  game  in  the  times  of  the  longer  a  capital  offence,  but  only  punisli- 
Britons,  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  pastoral  ed  by  a  fine,  imprisonment,  or  abjiirarion 
manner,  without  enclosing  or  improving  of  the  realm.  And  bv  a  variety  of  suh- 
their  grounds,  and  derived  much  of  their  sequent  statutes,  together  witli  the  long 
sabsislence  from  the  chase,  which  they  acquiescence  of  the  crown,  without  ex- 
ftll  enjoyed  in  Common.  But  when  hus-  erting  the  forest  laws,  this  prerogative  is 
bandiy  took  place  under  the  Saxon  gov-  now  become  no  longer  a  grievance  to  the 
emment,and  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,    suWecE." 

improved  and  enclosed,  the  beaBts  nat-  roRFEiTCHE,  in  law ;  the  effect  of  a 
urallyfledintolhewoody  anddeserttracts,  traiisgreswon  or  ofience,  as  the  loss  of 
which  were  called  forests,  and,  not  having  privilege,  ri^ht,  estate,  honor,  office  or  ef- 
been  disposed  of  in  the  firat  distribution  feels,  either  in  cimt  or  aimirmt  cases.  In 
of  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  dvH  cases,  as  when  a  tenant  in  tail  makes 
the  crown.  These  were  filled  with  great  leases  not  wairanted  by  the  statute,  a  for- 
plenty  of  game,  which  our  royal  sports-  feitute  is  committed,  and  he  who  hos  the 
men  reserved  for  their  own  diversion,  on  immediate  reversion  may  enter  upon  pos- 
pain  of  a  pecuniwy  forfeiture  on  the  part  sesaon.  In  criminal  cases,  it  is  two-fold ; 
of  such  as  interfered  vrilh  their  sovereign,  of  real  and  personal  estates,  as  by  attain- 
But  every  freeman  had  the  full  liberty  of  der  in  high  treason ;  or,  in  petty  treason 
flporting  upon  his  own  territories,  pro-  and  felony,  of  all  chattel  interests  ahso- 
vided  he  abstained  from  the  king's  for-  lutely,  and  the  profits  of  all  freehold  es- 
esta.  However,  upon  the  Norman  con-  tates  during  lite  and  after  death,  of  all 
quest,  a  new  doctrine  took  place,  and  the  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple  (but 
right  of  pursuing  and  taking  all  beasts  not  those  in  tail),  to  the  crown  for  a  year 
ot  chase  or  vcnery,  and  such  other  ani-  and  a  day,  &c.  Lands  are  fcirfcited  upon 
mals  as  were  accounted  game,  was  held  attainder,  and  not  before ;  goods  and  chat- 
to  belong  to  the  kins,  or  to  such  only  as  tela  are  forfeited  by  conviction, 
■were  aurtKirized  un(fer  him.  The  right  Forbe  ;  a  little  furnace,  as  that  used  bj 
thus  newly  vested  in  the  crown  was  es-  snnths,  &c,  or,  eunply,  a  pair  of  bellows, 
erted  with  the  utmost  rigor  at  and  afier  the  muzzle  of  which  is  directed  upon  a 
the  time  of  tlie  Norman  establishment,  smooth  area,  on  which  coals  are  placed, 
not  only  in  tlie  ancient  forests,  but  in  the  (See  Bellows,)— Forge  is  also  used  when 
new  ones  which  the  Conqueror  made  by  speaking  of  a  large  fiirnace,  wherein  iron 
laying  together  va^  tracts  of  country  de-  ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down ; 
pOTiuSited  tor  that  purpose,  and  reserved  or  it  is  more  properly  applied  to  another 
solely  for  the  king's  royal  diversion  ;  in  kind  of  furnace,  wherein  the  iron  ore, 
which  were  ejcercised  the  most  horrid  melted  down,  and  separated  in  a  former 
tyrannies  and  opgressions,  under  color  of  fiirnace,  and  then  cast  into  sowsand  pigs, 
forest  law,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  is  heated  and  fused  over  again,  and  beaten 
beasis  of  chase  ;  to  kill  any  of  which,  afterwards  with  large  hammers,  and  thus 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  forest,  vras  as  rendered  more  sofl,  pure,  ductile,  and  fit 
penal  as  the  death  of  a   man.    And,  in    for  use. 

Sursuance  of  tlie  same  principle,  king  Forge  FTranACE.  The  forge  fiirnace 
ohn  laid  a  total  interdict  upon  (he  wing-  consists  of  a  hearth,  upon  which  a  fire 
ed  as  well  as  the  four-footed  creation :  may  be  made,  and  urged  by  the  action  of 
'  eapturam  avium  ptr  Mam  An^iaai  inter-  a  larae  pair  of  double  beUows,  the  nozzle 
&rd?  The  cruel  and  insupportable  hard-  of  which  is  inserted  through  a  wall  or  par- 
ships  which  those  forest  laws  created  to  apet  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Black 
the  subject,  occasioned  our  ancestors  to  lead  pots,  or  small  fumaces  of  every  de- 
be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for  sired  form,  may  be  placed,  as  occasions 
the  relaxation  of  the  feudul  rigors,  and  the  require,  upon  the  heartli;  and,tlictube  of 
other  exactions  introduced  by  the  Norman  tlie  bellows  being  inserted  into  a  hole  in 
iiuuiiv ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  im-  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  it  becomes 
inuiiities  of  eorto  de  foresla  as  warmly  easy  to  raise  the  heat  to  almost  any  de- 
contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the  king  gree  required. 
with  as  much  difficulty,  as  those  of  raag-        Fobget-he-not  [myosotis  palvstjis)  is 


tut  carta  itself.     By  this  charter,  confirmed    a  small  herbaceous  plar  . 

lu  parliament,  many  foresla  were   disaf-    places  throughout  all  Europe  and  a  great 
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part  of  North  America,  The  root  ia  perer-  the  oi»e  above,  both  in  iis  aspect,  its  mineral 
nial  1  tlio  stem  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  constituents,  and  its  foEsil  contents,  if  any 
alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  atnall  are  found  in  it.  In  most  of  the  fbrraa- 
blue  Sowers,  disposed  in  long,  lateral  and  tioDS,  there  are  some  mineral  and  fossil 
terminal  spikes ;  the  corolla  is  longerthan  athnities;  and  in  many,  even  where  the 
the  calyx,  tubular  at  the  base,  with  a  flat  extetnaJ  difierences  are  apparently  corn- 
border  divided  into  five  equal  segments;  plete,  there  are  some  common  characters, 
the  stamens  are  five,  and  the  style  single ;  by  the  aid  of  which  a  passage  froifi  ono 
the  fruit  consists  of  four  naked  seeds.  It  to  the  other  can  be  traced.  Thus  the 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  boragwetc.  chalk  diSei'S  essentially,  both  from  the 
The  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  renders  green  sand  which  lies  beneath  it,  and  the 
them  conspicuous,  notwithstanding  their  plastic  clay  which  lies  alcove  it,  in  its 
diminutive  size  ;  and  it  is  conadered  the  aspect,  its  mineral  constitiienta,  and  many 
einhlem  of  friendship  among  most  of  the  of  its  fossil  contents.  Yet  the  green  sand 
nations  of  Europe,  probably  owing  to  its  passes  into  the  chalk  marl,  and  tliia  last 
clear  blue,  the  color  of  fidelity.  This  lit-  into  the  chalk.  Their  common  characters 
tie  flower  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  al-  are  almost  obvious  enough  to  warrant  our 
bums.  classing  all  the  beds  of  chalk  and  green 

Fork.    Forks  are  first  mentionedin  an  sand  in  one  formation,  did  not  the  cre- 

inventory  of  a   prince's   place,   in   13?9.  taceous  and  flinty  characters  of  Uie  first 

Before   this   period,   the  knife  only  was  distinguish  it,  in  a  marked  manner,  from 

used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  food,  all  the  rest.     By  Armtrfwn,  also,  ia  meant 

The  use  of  the  fork  spread  from  Italy  to  an  a^emblage  of'^beds,  distinct  from  each 

the  northern  parts  of  Europe.     Thomas  other,  but  lymg  in  a  group  in  a  determin- 

Corvatc   is  said    to   have   introduced   it  ate  order,  the  whols  having  a  common 

e  of  the  fork  was  character  or  affinity,  end  being  constantly 

uxiiiy,  that  many  found  in  a  particular  part  of  the  gf'"   '     ' 

i  ihmi  members  to  series,  overlying  another  fin-matior 

indulge  in  iC    The  Asiatics,  even  to  this  from  itself.    The  oolitic  series  it 

day,  use  no  forks,  as  is  also  the  case  with  semblage  of  this  kind,  having  a  common 

the  Turks.   The  Chinese,  instead  of  forks,  oohtic  character,   from  the    lias   to    the 

make  use  of  two  small  sticks,  which  they  Portland   oolite   inclusive,   notwithsland- 

bold  in  the  same  hand  between  different  ing  the  important  deposits  of  Kimmeridge 

fingers,    (See  CuUfry.)  ciay,  Oxford  clay,  &c.  &c.,  which  occa^ 

FoaLi  (anciently  fentm  Jiimi);  a  town  sionally   separate   the    calcareous    beds. 

in  Italy,  in  the  Slates  of  the  Church,  capr  The  coal  formation,  also,  which  is  a  series 

ilal   of  a  delegation;  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  alternate  beds  of  coal,  slate  clay,  sand- 

Ravenna,  33  S,  E.  Bologna  ;    ion.  12°  1'  stone  and  Umestone,  is  illustrative  of  this 

E.  i   lat  44°  13/  N. ;  population,  12,900.  kind  of  formation.     Coal,  it  is  true,  is  oc- 

It  is  a  bishop's  see.     It  contains  a  cathe-  casionally  found  in  the  inferior  deposils 

dral,  9  churches,  23  convents,  an  academy  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  the  carboniferous 

«f  sciences,  and  a  university  with  a  libra-  limestone,  &c.,  and  under  clrcunistances 

ry.    It  is  surrounded  with  strong  walls  that  might  warrant  our  classing  them  all 

and  solid  towers,  the  flanks  of  which  are  in  one  group,  as  has  been  done  with  the 

tolerably  good  ;  the  ditches  are  large,  and  oolitic  series,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 

defended  widi  low  wot^s.     Popul^on  of  oolitic  character ;  but,  as  fossil  coal  is  only 

the  delegation,  165,000.  worked  profitably  in  beds,  above  the  car- 

FoaLORN  Hope,  in  the  military  art,  sig-  boniferous  hmestone,  the  term  coat  for- 

nifies  men  detached  from  several  regi-  malum  is  more  properly  restricted,  for  the 

ments,  or  odierwise  appointed,  to  make  present,  to  those  beds,  until  a  more  en- 

the  fiisCattaekin  the  dayof  battle,  or,  at  a  lareed  experience  shall  produce  a  more 

siege,  to  storm  the  counterscarp,  mount  the  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  whole 

breach,  or  the  like.     They  are  so  called  series.    The  unvarying  succession  of  fbr- 

from  ^e  great  danger  tliey  are  unavoid-  mations  to  each  other,  in  the  geological 

ably  exposed  to.  series,  has  been  found  to  exist  ui  parts  of 

FoaH,  Printer's;   an   assemblage  of  the  earth  widely  sepwated  from  each  oth 

letters,  words  and  lines,    disposed    into  er,  and  warrants,  not  only  the  behef  that 

pages  by  the  compositor,  and  from  which  they  have  come  into  their  order  succes- 

the  printed  sheets  are  taken.  sively,  but  that  the  causes  which  brought 

Formation,  GEOLooiciL.   Bythisterm  each  formation  to  its  place  were  of  one 

is  meant  a  mineral  bed  or  stratum,  differ-  class,  whether  of  igneous  or    if  aque- 

iiigesauniially  from  that  lying  beneath  and  ous  origin,  and  operated  simultaneously. 
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Whether  we  consider  the  invariable  sue-  ing  been  discovered  firet  in  the  exprefsad 
cepsion,  in  all  the  observed  parts  of  our  liquor  of  ants;,  at  present  it  is  procured 
pisnel,  of  the  ^eiss  to  the  granite,  the  from  the  applieoCion  of  a  gentle  heat  to 
mica  to  the  gneiss,  aiid  of  the  subsecjucnt  a  mixture  of  tartaric  Acid,  water  and  the 
primitive  limestones  and  slates,  or  the  protoxide  of  manganese.  Tbe  tartaric 
deposits  of  the  carboniferous  limestones  acid  is  converted  into  water,  carbonic  acid 
of  North  America, — forming  probably  a  and  formic  acid.  This  acid  has  a  very 
floor  from  the  Arkansas  to  Port  liowen,  sour  taste,  and  con^nues  Jtquid  at  verv 
including  the  calcarewis  rocks  of  New  bw  temperatures.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  &c  &c  &c.  1.1068  at  68°  Fahr.  According  to  Berze- 
equivalent  to  the  carboniferous  limestoaes  lius,  the  formiate  of  lead  consists  of  4,696 
of  the  British  isles,— we  cannot  but  look  acid  and  14  oxide  of  lead ;  and  the  ulti- 
to  a  contemporaneous  and  regular  succes-  mate  constituents  of  the  dry  acid  are  hy- 
Bion  of  causes,  for  the  production  of  these  drogen  3.84,  carbon  32.40,  oxygen  64.76. 
uniform  results.  And,  although  the  order  Formica.  (See  Jnt.) 
and  continuity  of  the  series  are  much  in-  Foemosa;  an  island  in  the  Chinese 
terrupted  occasionally,  il  is  \em  difficult  to  sea,  separated  from  Fo-kien,  in  China,  by 
believe,  that  particular  circumstances  have  a  strait  about  60  miles  wide  where  narrow- 
interrupted  such  succession  and  continu-  est.  The  island  is  about  340  miles  in  length 
ity,  than  that  they  have  not  existed.  trom  north  to  south,  and  60  from  east  to 

FoRMET,  John  Samuel,  perpetual  sec-  west,  in  its  broadestpart;  but  greatly  con- 
retary  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Ber-  tracted  at  each  extremity.  That  part  of 
lin,  was  bom  in  1711,  at  Berlin,  where  he  Formosa  which  the  Chinese  possess,  pre- 
died  March  7,  1797.  He  distinguished  sents  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  watered 
himself  by  numerous  worits  in  French  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  that  fall 
and  Latin.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  from  Uie  eastern  mountains.  Its  air  is 
tlieoiogy,  but  soon  engaged  in  general  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  earth 
studies.  In  1740,  he  was  appointed  sec-  produces,  in  abundance,  com,  rice,  and 
retary  and  historiographer  to  the  academy  most  other  kinds  of  grain.  Most  of  the 
of  Berlin,  and,  in  174q,  perpetual  secreta-  Indian  fruits  are  feund  here,  such  as 
ly.  Frederic  the  Great  always  manifest-  oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples,  guavas,  co- 
ed the  highest  esteem  for  him,  although  coa-iiuts;  and  part  of  those  of  Europe, 
he  was  displeased  with  him  for  not  taking  particularly  peaches,  apricots,  iigs,  grapes, 
llie  port  of  Voltaire  in  his  pIiilosophicEd  chestnuts,  pomegranates,  water-melons, 
controversies.  &c.  ToImcco, sugar,  pepper,  camphor  and 

FoRUET,  John  Louis,  son  of  the  pre-  cinnamon  are  also  common.     Tliecapital 

ceding,  one    of  the  most  distinguisiied  of  Formosa  is  Tai-ouan— «  name  which 

Cctical  physicians  of  Germany,  was  the  Chinese  give  to  tbe  whole  island.  Be- 
n  in  1766,  at  Berlin,  and  studied  at  tween  Formosa  and  the  continent  are  a 
Halle  and  Gottingen.  He  received  the  number  of  small  islands,  called  Pong-hou 
degree  of  doctor  at  Halle,  and  published  by  the  Chinese,  and  Piscadores  by  the  Eu- 
a  dissertation  Oe  Vasorwm  ahaorheriiivm,  ropeans.  They  form  a  small  archipelago ; 
Indole.  He  then  studied  at  P:iris,  which  the  principal  of  whicli  only  is  inhabited 
he  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  by  a  Chinese  garrison,  under  the  corn- 
He  was  aflenvards  one  of  tlie  highest  mand  of  a  mandarin.  Lon.  120°  to  123° 
physicians  of  the  army,  and  a  practising  E. ;  lat  28°  S  to  25°  Sff  N. 
physicianatBerlln.  Hewasalsobody  phy-  Formosa;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
sician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and,  in  1806,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  six  miles 
was  invited  to  Paris  to  attend  a  medical  long  and  one  wide.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
consultation  on  the  case  of  prince  Louis,  and  well  covered  with  trees,  but  vronts 
afterwards  king  of  Holland.  He  died  springs  of  good  water.  Lon.  14°  20' W., 
June  23,  1823.    Among  his  woits  are  the  tat.  11°  a*  N. 

Medical  Topography  of  Berlin  ;   Medical  Formosa,  or  Bekiw,  or  Argon  ;  a  river 

Ephemerides ;  a  new  edition  of  Zflckert's  of  Benin,  which  rises  in  the  interior,  and 

/nstructions  for  the  Treatment  of  Infants;  runs  into  the  Atlantic;   ton,  5°  20'  E.; 

On  the  Hydroceplialus  of  Children  ;  Mis-  lat.  5°  40*  N.     It  is  four  miles  wide  at  its 

cellaneous  Medical  Writings  (1821)  ;  and  mouth,  but  has  only  19  teet  water.     Its 

a  Treatise  on  tiie  Pulse,  written  during  oripn   and  upper  part  of  its  course  are 

his  last  illness  (Berlin,  1833).     Ills  repu-  unknown,  and  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  to 

intton  as  a  practical  physician  was  very  hethe  termination  of  iJieNiger,     Forsev- 

great.  eral  leagues  up  the  river,  tlie  land  is  tow 

Formic  Acik;  tlius  uamed  from  hav-  and  nwshy,  but  tlie  banks  are  adorned 
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with  lofly  trees,  and  divided  by  branches  of  preacher  at  Nassenhuben,  or  NassenhoC 

the  rivet  into  a  number  of  isJanJs,  which  He  gave  just  so  much  attention  to  his  of- 

renders  it  pleasant;  but  the  air  is  unwhole-  ficea8neceBHilyreqiured,and  entered  with 

Bome,  and  ihe  musquitoes  iimumerable.  his  whole  soul  ipio  his  fevorite  studies — 

FoRSKAL,  Peter,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and  methematicB,  philosophy,  history,   geog- 

pupil  of  Linnteus,  was  bom  in  1736,  and  rophy,  and  the  ancient  languages,     IBs 

studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he  defended,  passion  ibr  travelling  was  graiiiied  by  a 

u  1756,  a  thesis — Vuina  de  Prine^is  Phi-  commission  to  examine  the  state  of  the 


ed  plant 


losopkuB  ncenijoris.    A  French  pamplilet  colony  of  Saratov,  in  Asiatic  RiiSBia,  for 

(Thoughw  on  Civil   Uberly),  which  he  which  he  set  out  in  Mafch,  1?65.    His 

published  soon  after  his  return  to  Sweden,  official  report  gave  much  satisfaction ;  and, 

ofiended  the  ruling  oligarchy  in  that  coun-  after   his  return   to   Petersbui^,  he  was 

try.    He  was  then  invited  to  Copenhagen  commissioned,  with  several  other  dietin- 

as  a.  professor ;  and,  on  the  recocnraenda-  guished  men,  by  the  empress  Catharine  il, 

tion  of  Linuieus,  he  was  selected,  hy  Fred-  to  draw  «p  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colonists, 

eric  V,  to  join  llie  scientific  expedition  to  But  his  activi^  was  not  rewarded  as  he 

Arshia,  to  take  charge  of  the  department  had  expected ;  and,  having  lost  tlie  plac« 

of  natural  history.     In  1761,  he  set  out  on  of  preacher  by  his  long  absence,  he  went 

"■-'i   espedition    with    Carsten   Niebulir  to  Loudon  in  August,  1766,  without  hav- 

■'  "^n  Haven  and  Kramer,  and  collect-  ing   received    the    least    compensation, 

s  in  the  environs  of  Marseilles,  of  Here  he  supported   himself  and  his  son 

which  he  published  a  Flora  at  Malta.  Geoi^  partly  by  tlie  sale  of  the  curiosi- 

He  arrived  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where  ties,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels, 

he  collected  pltmta  with  the  greatest  zeal;  and  partly  by  translations.    He  afterwEuiis 

but,   being   attacked  by   tlie  plague,   he  join»i  a  diasen^ng  academy  at  Warring- 

diedinl763,at  Djerim,in  the  latter  coun-  ton  in  Lancashire,  as  teacher  of  natural 

try,  too  early  for  science.    Niebuhr  col-  histoiy  and  the  French  and  German  lan- 

lected  ForskSl's  papers,  which  consisted  guages.    He  was  finally  invited  to  accom- 

merely  of  detached  sheets,  accompanied  pany  captdn  Cook,  in  his  second  voyage 

them  with  remarks,  and  published  them  of  discovery,  as  naturalist  of  tlje  expedi- 

under  the   title  Descripliones  AninuMion,  tion.    He  set  out  fitiro  London  June  26, 

Avium,    AtnphiMorum,    Piscacm,    Jnsecta-  1773,  with  his  son,  at  that  time  17  years 

rum,  qua  in  Binere  OrienUdi  obatrvaeil  P.  old.      This  voyage,  which   lasted  th[«e 

FoTshd  [Copenhagen,  1775,  with  an  en-  years,  is  minutely  described  in  a  woife 

graving).      The  systematic  catalogue,  in  bearing  the  name  of  his    sou,   George 

Latin,  Greek  and  Arabic,  is  followed  by  Forsier  (London,  1777,  2  vols.  4to.),  as  it 

about  three  hundred  descriptions  of  aui-  was   niEuie   a  condition  with  the  father 

mals,  &Ct  arranged  according  to  the  Lin-  that  he  should  not  print  any  account  of 

iMeansyatem,andalsothenurferia7»E(/M:aof  this  voyage.     The  fiither  afterwards  pub- 

the  principal  apothecaries  of  C:iiro.    Be-  lished  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  physi- 

eidesthiswork  were  also  published  Flora  cal  geography,  the   natural  history,  and 

^^g^liaw-^froWca,  &c.(ibid.); /conw  JJe-  iJie  moral  and  uitellectual   condiLon  of 

rum  JVuiuroiiam,  jihm  in  Itmere  Orknttdi  the   countries  he   had    vi^ted  (London, 

<%Mng>cunBii(li>n»ft<rf(ibid.,1776,with46  1778,  4to,).    The  publication  of  the  ac- 

eiigravings,  of  which  20  represent  plants  count  of  the  voyage  gave  offence  to  the 

and  23  animals).    The  drawings  are  by  English  goveninient,  and  deprived  Forster 

itaurentiend,  the  painter  of  the  expedi-  oft£echanceoffunijerpatronagefromihat 

tion,  who  hkewise  died  in  the  East    Lin-  quarter ;  and  he  remuned  for  some  time 

nteus  called  an  exotic  plant  Forakcdea,  in  in  straitened  circiunstances.    In  1780,  he 

honor  of  his  pupiL  was  invited  to  Halle,  as  professor  of  nalu- 

FoRSTEB,    John    Reinhold ;    bom    at  ral  history,  and  continued  on  ornament  of 

Dirschau,  Oct.  22,  1720 ;  Prussian  profes-  the  university  until  his  death,  18  years  af- 

sor  of  natural  history  at  Halle.  His  family,  terwards.    At  Halle,  be  wrote  many  valu- 

which  was  descended   from   an  ancient  able  works,  and  translated  the  latest  voy- 

house  in   Scotland,  had  fied   to   Polish  ages,  among  which  was  ^e  tiiird  voy^^ 

Prussia.    His  father  was  burgomaster  of  of  Cook,    He  di«i  December  9,   17^. 

Birschau,  a  towii   not  fitr  from  Dantzic.  He  united  great  penetration   and  quick 

lieinhold  became  thoroughly  grounded  in  apprehension  with  an  astonishing  memo- 

the  languages,  chronology  and  geography  ry.    Ho  spoke  or  wrote  17  living  and 

at  Berhn.    In  1748,  he  began  to   study  dead  languages,  and  was  well  acquainted 

theology  at  Halle ;  and,  in  1751,  he  went  with  every  department  of  literature.    In 

to  Dantzic,  and  obtained  the  place  of  history,  botany  and  zoology,  he  stand*. 
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wilh  hia  son,  among  the  first  investigators  shncka  of  the  last  year,  and  died  at  Paris, 

of  the   last  century.    Of  his  numerous  January  13,  1794.     Foister  is  considered 

writings,  the  beetare  hlsObaervations  on  a  by  the   Germans  one  of  their  claBsical 

Voyage  round  tlie  World,  already  men-  writers,     lu  his  prose,  he  united  French 

tioued,  his  History  of  Voyages  and  Dis-  lightness  with  English  force.     His  trans- 

coveriesiu  the  North, acd  liis  Antiquarian  lations  are  numerous.     The  excellent  ac- 

Researches  on  the  ByssuB  of  the  Ancients,  count  of   Cook's  second  voyage  round 

His  e^le  is  strong  and  animated,  though  the  world  he  wrote  in  connexion   with 

not  p^iectly  pure.  his    father.      {See  the  jn'eceding  orHde.) 

FoxsTER,  Jflhn  George  Adam,  son  of  He  also  wrote  Essays  on  Moral  and  Natu- 

the  preceding,  bora  November  26, 1754,  ral  Geography,  Natural  Histoir,  Practical 

at  NaBsenhul^n,   near   Danlzic,   accom-  Philosophy  {fl  vols.),  and  excellent  Views 

panied  Ills  lather,  at  the  s^  of  11  years,  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Brabant,  Flandei's, 

to  Saratov,  and  continued,  m  Petersburg,  Holland,  England  and  France,  in    1790 

the  studies  which  he  had  begun  under  (3  vols.).     He  has  also  the  merit  of  hnv- 

his  father's  directiou.    When  Tiii   fiither  ing  transplanted  into  ihe  German  soil  the 

went  to  England,  he  was  placed  with  a  celebrated   Indian   drama,  the   Saconitda 

merchant   in    London ;    but    his    feeble  of  Kalidae. 

health  soon  twmpeljed  him  to  give  up  Forstbb,  George ;  an  English  travel  ■ 
mercantile  pursuits ;  (ind  he  rewded  with  ler,  who  has  been  confounded  with  the 
bis  fether  at  Warrington,  where  he  con-  Buliject  of  the  last  article,  and  of  whose 
tjuuedhisffludies,  translated  several  works  personal  history,  unconnected  with  his 
into  English,  and  taught  German  and  travels,  very  little  information  can  be  ob- 
French  in  a  school  of  the  neighborhood,  tained.  He  was,  in  1783,  engaged  in  the 
In  company  with  his  fiither  (see  the  preetd-  eivil  service  of  the  East  India  company. 
w^arfKie),heperformedthevoyaseround  He  spoke  Hinduvi  with  uncommon  cor- 
(he  world  with  Cook,  1772— lfi'5.  In  redness  and  fluencj;.  Persic  was  familiar 
1777,  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  intention  to  him.  In  Sanscrit  he  had  made  some 
of  settling  there,  but  soon  after  went  progress ;  and  in  that  dialect  of  it  spoken 
to  Holland,  and  was  on  hia  way  to  Beriin  by  the  Mahrattas  he  was  much  more  con- 
when  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  offered  versant.  Thus  qualified,  in  August,  1789, 
him  the  chair  of  natural  histoiy  in  an  he  commenced  a  journey  from  Ben^  to 
academy  in  Cassel.  He  held  that  ofiice  Persia,  and  thence  through  Russia  to 
till  1784,  when  he  accepted  en  invitation  England.  Some  account  of  Mr.  Forster's 
to  become  professor  of  natural  history  at  expedition  appeared  in  1790;  but  a  fuller 
Wilna,  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  narrative  was  published  in  1798,  unde? 
doctor  of  medicine.  The  empress  Ct^h-  the  titie  of  a  Journey  from  Bengal  to 
ariiie,  in  1787,  formed  the  design  of  a  England,  through  the  northern  Part  of 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  Forster  was  India,  Kashmire,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia, 
Dam«l  historiographer  of  the  expedition,  and  into  Russia,  by  the  Caspian  Sea  {3 
The  war  wilh  Turkey  interrupted  the  vols.  4(o.),  which  work  was  tnuislated 
project,  and  Forster,  unwilling  to  remain  into  French.  The  author  travelled  chief- 
idle,  returned  lo  Germany,  and  published  ly  in  the  character  of  a  Mohammedan 
eeveral  treatises  on  natural  history  and  merchant,  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
literary  subjecla.  In  1788,  the  elector  of  Asiatic  languages  and  customs  enabled 
Mentz  appointed  bim  his  first  librarian,  him  to  support.  His  information  was  de- 
Forster  occupied  this  post  with  great  rep-  rived  rather  from  inquiry  and  obsen'ation 
Illation,  till  the  IVench  entered  the  city,  than  from  books ;  and  when  he  relates 
in  1793.  He  had  warmly  embraced  revo-  what  he  had  seen,  his  veracity  may  be 
lutionary  principles,  and  was  sent  to  trusted ;  but  his  historical  disquisitions 
Paris  by  the  repuWicans  of  Mentz  to  are  frequently  inaccurate.  He  returned 
request  a  union  with  France.  While  al>-  to  India,  and  was  preparing  for  further 
sent  on  this  commission,  the  Pruesians  researches  in  that  part  of  the  world,  when 
recovered  the  city.  By  this  event,  he  his  ileath  took  place  at  Allubabad,  in 
lost  all  hie  properly,  with  his  books  and  17P2. 

papers.      He  thus   found  himself   com-  Fort;  asmollfortified  place.surround- 

plelely  ruined.    He  now  separated  from  ed  with  a  ditch,  rampart  and  parapet,  for 

a  beloved  wife,  who,  at  his  request,  mar-  the   purjiose   of   defending  a  pass,  river, 

ried  his  friend  Huher,  and  adopted  the  road,  harbor,   &c.      Forts  are  made   of 

resolution  of  going  to  India.     With  this  difi^rent  forms  and   extent,  according  to 

view,  he  began  the  study  of  the  OrientsI  the  exigencies  of  the  ease, 

languages,  hut  sunk  under  tho  repealed  Fobte-Piaso.    {See  PJoiio-/brte.l 
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FoRTETENTnuAjOTFcEKTE- Ventura;  sieges,  the  art  of  fortification  tmderwent 

one  of  the  Canary  ielandsi  about  SO  rnilea  a  great  change.    Bastions  took  the  place 

in  leogtli,  aiid  from  8  to  24  broad.     The  of  towers.    The  time  of  the  invention  of 

sol)  is,  in  gentiral,  fertile  in  corn,  roots  and  bastions  ia  not  precisely  ascertained.     It 

fruits,  and  beau^fuUy  diversified  with  hills  is  certain,  however,  (hat  they  were  in  use 

and   valleys,  well  watered,  and  supplied  in  1500.     Some  ascribe  this  important  in- 

with  a  variety  of  limber.    The  principal  vention  to  Ziska,  the  celebrated  leader  of 

■owns  are  I^  Villa,  in  the  centre  of  the  the  Hussitea.    He  fortified  mount  Tabor 

island,  and  Olivia,  near  the  nordiem  ex-  vrith  bastions.     Folard  ie  of  opinion  that 

treraity ;  besides  which  there  are  on  the  Achmet-Paclm    constructed   bastions   at 

east  coast  three  sea-ports,  called  han^la,  Otranto,  which  he  took  in  1480.    Accord' 

Terrafata  and  Pozzo  Jfegro.     There  are  ing  to  others,  the  Veronese  San-Micheli 

also  several  Tillies.    The  elimiUe  of  this  was  the  inventor  of  them.    In  Giermany, 

island  and  of  Lancerotta  is  exceeding^'  Daniel  Speckel,  an  engineer  of  Sirasburg, 

wholesome.    Lai.  38°  4'  N.;  Ion.  14°  Sw  (whodiedin  1589),  wrote  a  work  on  for- 

W. ;  populadon,  according  to  Minano,  in  tiflcations,  in  which  he  calls  himself  the 

1826,  12,451.  first  German  who  had  written  on  triangu- 

Fobth;  a  river  of  Scotland,  the  larg-  lar  hastions.     The   Italians  and  French 

est    in    Great  Britajn.       It  rises  on  tfie  have  carried  the  art  to  ^reat  perfection, 

north  side  (rf  tlie  mountain  of  Ben  Lo-  Fortifications  are  divided  into  regular  ajid 

niond,  and  runs  into  the  German  ocean  irregular,  durable  and  temporary.     Inreg- 

hyahroadraouth,called  the/niAo/J'orlft,  ular   fortifications,   the    bastions   are   all 

about  20  miles  below  Edinourgh,     The  equal,  and  form  regular  figures,  mostly 

tide  flows  up  a  mile  above  Sdrling  bridge,  equiangular  and  equilateral  poly^ns.    Id 

between  70  and  80  miles  from  the  ocean,  irregular    fortifications,   only   the    corre- 

Length,  200  miles.  sponding    sides  and  angles    are    equal. 

FoiiTiFiCATioj(;the  science  of  strength-  These  are  most  common,  as  the  inequali- 

ening  positions  in  such  a  way,  that  they  ties  in  the  ground  seldom  admit  of  regular 

may  r>e  defended  by  a  body  of  men  much  fortification.     The    regular   ibitifications 

in  ferior  in  numberlo  those  1:^  whom  they  are  are,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  as 

attacked.     The  works  constructed  for  this  they  offer  equal  resistance  on  all   sides, 

purpose  are  also  called /or(i(Jca(wn«.    The  and  expose  no  weak  points,  of  which  the 

nature  of  the  works  is  difierent,  according  enemy   can   lake  advantage.     The  con- 

10  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended,  etruction  of  irregular  fortifications  is  of- 

and  the  engines  by  which  the  attack  will  ten  rendered  difficult  by  the  character  of 

probably  be  made.      Ag^nst  an  enemy  the  ground  and  ihediversity  of  theworks, 

wilhotit  artillery,  a  ample  wall  would  be  In  spite  of  the  greatest  exertions  to  make 

sufficient,  which   a  single  battery  might  every  point  equally  strong,  the  most  sfcil- 

soon  demolirfi.     The  first  species  of  forti-  ful  en^necr  often  fiiils.     The  first  for- 

fication  was,  of  course,  very  fdmple,  con-  tresses  of  Europe  prove  this.     Durable 

sisting  merely  of  an  earthen  mound  or  fortifications  are  employed  in  places  which 

of  a  fence  of  palisadoea.    With  the  in-  aredestined  to  oppose  a  permanent  barrier 

crease  and  improvement  of  engines   of  to  hostile  attacks;  temporary  fortifications 

attack,  the  defensdve  worits  were  likewise  are  such  as  are  designed  merely  to  throw 

tnade  stronger,  and  constructed  with  more  momentary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 

art,  A  ditch  was  added  to  the  wall;  round  enemy,as  field-works,  &c.     Fortifications 

or  square  towers  were  then  introduced,  are  further  divided  into  natural  and  arti- 

placed  at  such  intervals  as  to  be  capable  of  ficial,  ancient  and  modem,  oftensive  and 

aflbrding  assistance  to  one  another.    This  .lefensive.     The  first  are  those  in  which 

"■as  the  whole  art  of  fortification  prac-  nature  has  already  created  insurmountable 

lised  by  the  ancients.    Vegetius  describes  obstacles   in   die  way  of  the  enemy,  or 

it  in  a  few  words ;   The  ancients,  he  says,  such  as  require  little  asastanee  from  art. 

found  that  a  wall  ought  not  to  be  con-  Artificial  fortifications,  on  the  other  hand, 

structed  in  astraighthne,beceuBeabreach  are  those  in  which  the   most  important 

could  easily  be  made  by  the  battering-  parts  are  constructed  by  art,  though,  even 

ram  ;  but  die  towers,  which  they  bu      a  t  ese    he  assistance  of  nature  cannot 

short  distances  from  eiuih  other,  formed  a  bo  d  sp  nsed  with.     A   place   is  rarely 

broken  line,  witli  salient  and   reen  enng  found  wh  ch  issufficientlyslrongwithout 

parts.     If  the  enemy  attempted  to  en  p    y  much  ass  stance  from  art.    The  principal 

ills  scaling  ladders,  he  exposed  hiinse  f  o  d  st  nction  between  ancient  and  modem 

missiles  on  all  sides,  even  from  h  s     a  f  rt  fica  ons    is  that   already   mentioned, 

With  the  introduction  of  artille  y  n  ha  s  nple  walls,  with  towers,  are  the  es- 
Iti  • 
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sential  parts  of  the  forniRr,  and  bastions  coneista   in   the  description  of  atuations 

of  the  Jailer.    Offensive  fortifications  are  He  breaks  off  the  thr«id  of  his  narration 

conatnicted  with    a  view  to   attack  the  according  to  his  humor,  and  resumes  it 

eneiny,  while  the  defensive  are  only  cal-  again  as  capriciously  as  Ariosto.    But  his 

ciliated  to  repel  him.  Thisdistinction  gives  descriptions  are  more  comic  than  those  of 

a  different  character  to  tiie  two  sorts  of  Ariosto,  and  more  satirical  than  lliose  of 

fortiGcatiou.       The   science   of  fortifica-  Bemi  and  Tassoni.    His  satire   on  the 

lion  forma  one  of  the   most  interesting  corruptionsof  the  clergy  is  verykeen, and 

and  difficult  of  the  military  sciences.   In  was  probably  the  reason  that  he  was  bo 

modem  times,  it  has  undergone  important  unwilling  to  have  the  poem  published.  His 

changes,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  short  poems  and  sonnets  are  to  be  found  m 

whole  art  of  war.      To  these  the  great  difierent  collections  of  Italian  poets. 

Caniot  contributed  not  less  than  to  the  Fortress  ;  a  plac«  whicli  nature  and 

change  of  field  tactics.     One  of  the  most  art  have  rendered  fit  to  resist  attack  for  a 

remaritable  fortifications  existing,  is   the  pro&«.cted  period,  and  even  against  a  su- 

fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  Rhine,  perior  force.     Its  object  is  to  delay  the 

opposite   Coblentz.   The   most  approved  enemy  by  compelling  them  to  institute  a 

jjrinciples  and  discoveries  of  the  most  dis-  siege.     The  woriis  of  a  fortress  are  divid- 

tinguished  enpneers  are  here  put  in  ap-  ed  intothe  main-works, the  out-worksand 

plication.     Since  the  origin  of  the  modem  particular  defences.    The  main-works  are 

art  of  fortification,  engineers  have  adopt-  situated  immediately  around  the  place, 

ed  diffirent  systems ;  the  whole  art,  how-  and  consist  of  accurately  contrived  reen- 

ever,  depends  on  the  skilful  resolution  of  tering  and  salient  angles,  connected  1:^ 

the  four  following  problems : — 1.  to  dis-  straight  lines.     By  tliis  arrangement,  all 

pose  the  different  works  in  such  a  man-  the  parts  of  the  fortress  are  made  to  af- 

ner,  that  they  may  be  exposed  as  little  as  ford  each  other  mutual  defence,  and  are 

Kssible  to  the  fire  of  tljc  enemy,  and  may  enabled  to  bring  a  cros$-fire  to  bear  from 
capable  of  repelling  an  assault ;  3.  to  various  directions  upon  the  ground  in 
forma  plan  which  may  easily  be  appHca-  front,  which  is  essential  to  the  defence. 
ble  to  all  portions,  whether  their  situation  The  plan  of  these  works  must  be  deter- 
js  regular  or  not;  3.  to  accomplish  as  mined  by  the  localities;  and  they  can 
much  as  possible,  at  the  smallest  possible  therefore  seldom  be  strictiy  regular.  The 
expense  ;  4.  to  construct  the  works  so  as  work  which  immediately  encircles  the 
not  to  require  too  many  men  for  their  de-  place  is  the  wall  or  lampart  Occasion- 
fence.  Thesystemsof  fortification,  which  ally  a  second, less  elevated,  low  rampart, 
have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  in  or^ffinwue  hnae,  runs  parallel  with  tliis, 
Europe,  are  those  of  count  Pagan,  baron  or  is  appended  to  it.  The  projecting 
de  Coehom,  von  Scheiter  and  matshai  parts  of  tbe  principal  wall  are  called  but- 
Vauban.  (See  FotItms.)  works,  or  bastions  (see  Bidtoark,  Bastion), 
FoRTieuEREA, Niccolo ;  bomatPiatoia,  (hencewhat  arecalled  basHoned/ortreBsea, 
1074 ;  a  prelate  at  the  court  of  pope  Clem-  such  as  Marchi,  Pagan,  Freitag,  Vauban, 
ent  Xf;  one  of  the  best  Italian  poeis  in  Coehom,  Carraontaigne,  and  others,  were 
the  firat  half  of  the  18th  century,  uniting  accustomed  to  construct);  or,  if  the  sa- 
the  peculiarities  of  Ariosto,  Bemi  and  Kent  and  reentering  angles  are  connected 
Tassoni.  In  his  epic  poem  RiccJardetto,  without  the  intervention  of  straight  lines, 
60  called  from  one  of  the  Paladins  of  tena^es  (hence  the  denomination  of  for- 
Charlemagne,  he  ■mshed  to  show  that  it  tifications  en  fenaiUe,  such  as  Dillich, 
was  easy  to  imitate  Ariosto.  He  vfrote  Landsberg  and  Montalembcrt  propose, 
the  first  canto  of  this  poem  in  one  night,  but  which  have  as  yet  been  only  partially 
and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  continu-  erected).  Nextto  the  rampart,and  follow- 
ed the  work.  It  extended  to  30  cantos,  ing  its  outline,  comes  the  large,  broad,  and 
He  would  not  permit  it  to  be  printed,  be-  deep  main  ditch,  which,  wherever  oircum- 
fiwe  his  death  (February  17,  1735).  It  stances  will  admit,  ought  to  be  filled  with 
appeared  (1738,  in  2  vols.  8vo.)  under  the  water.  Outade  of  the  ditch,  a  low 
name  of  Carltromaai,  which  had  been  breastwork  (the  space  within  which  is 
assumed  by  the  author  during  his  life,  called  the  (overed  uw™)  surrounds  the  for- 
The  invention  appears  almost  entirely  his  tress,  and  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  field, 
own.  He  treats  history  so  ariiitrarily  that  witli  a  gentle  declivity  (the  glacis),  so 
he  makes  his  hero  ascend  the  iitiperial  constructed  that  every  shot  from  the  ram- 
throne  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  part  can  graze  its  surface.  The  outworks 
Symmetncel  unity  is  not  a  characteristic  and  the  particular  defences,  such  as  mines, 
of  this   work.      Its  principal  excellence  towers,   block-houses,   abbaiis,   palisades. 
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&fi.,  lie  partly  in  the  ditcb,  partly  in  the  render  it  practicable  and  convenient  at 
covered  way,  and  partly  yet  more  in  ad-  any  time  »5  receive  supplies,  and  inaiutmn 
vance  and  separate  from  the  fortress,  a  connexion  with  troops  in  the  field.  The 
Tho  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  strength  of  a  fortress  does  not  consist  in 
&c,  systems  of  fortification  are  all  differ-  its  magnitude.  On  the  contrary,  exten- 
eiil.  They  differ  in  respect  to  the  ar-  sive,  populous  places  are  difficult  to  main- 
taugemeut  of  the  parts,  the  contrivance  tain,  as  they  require  numerous  garrisons, 
of  the  lines  of  defence,  and  the  more  or  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
less  artificial  combination  of  the  same  provisions,  and  uncommon  watchfulness 
works.  A  fortress  is  valuable  as  a  bread-  and  activity  in  the  commander.  The  ac- 
water  against  the  stream  of  a  hostile  in-  curacy  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  of 
vasion ;  as  a  hai  before  passes  which  do  numerous  and  scientific  worts  do  not 
not  admit  of  being  turned ;  as  a  fulcrum  necessarily  contribute  to  make  a  fortress 
or  basis  for  various  operations ;  as  a  sup-  the  more  tenable,  Tbey  are  even,  in 
port  for  military  positions ;  as  a  resting  many  coses,  injurious.  It  is  ni 
place  for  pursued  or  beaten  forces,  or  a  hers  of  a  garrison  that  giv  .  ._.  ._ 
rallying  point  for  such  as  would  recover  to  a  fortress.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
breath,  or  gather,  reinforce  and  rest  pre-  well  proportioned  force ;  otherwise  the 
uaralory  to  fresh  enterprises;  consequent-  defenders  are  in  each  other's  way,  con- 
ly  as  an  arsenal,  magazine,  &e.  A  for-  sume  the  stores,  and  are  deprived  of  their 
tress  which  lies  out  of  the  way  of  inva-  proper  efficiency  and  usefulnras  in  action, 
sion,  and,  consequently,  can  be  passed  by  Port-Rotal  ;  the  capital  of  Martinique, 
witii  ease,  and  which,  moreover,  is  small,  and  tile  residence  of  the  governor,  slEuated 
and  an  object  of  little  consideration  with  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cul- 
an  enemy,  answers  no  good  end,  can  de-  de-Sac-Royal ;  lat.  14°  35"  49"  N. ;  Ion, 
lay  an  invasion  but  very  httle,  and  does  61°  &  37"  W.  The  town,  including  the 
more  harm  than  good,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  whole  parish,  contains  9900  inhabitants, 
since,  without  rendering  any  essential  of  whom  llSff  are  white,  1M2  free  color- 
service,  it  keei«  a  detachment  of  troops,  ed  persons,  and  6431  slaves.  The  parish 
as  its  garrison,  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  contains  19  sugar-works,  which  produce 
is  very  expensive.  Consldeialile  benefit  about  800  tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  anon- 
has  been  expected  from  a  chain  of  for-  dasaneitt  of  Fort-Royal  contains  eight 
tresses,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  parishes,  with  29,504  inbabilanis,  of  whom 
should  mutually  asaist  each  other,  and  2788  are  white,  3828  free  blacks,  and 
bring  an  enemy,  attempting  lo  pass  them,  22,888  slaves. 

between  two  fires.      But  to   make   this  Fortona  ;  called,  by  the  Greeks,  tix^. 

scheme  feasible,  the  fbrta  must  have  ac-  the  arbitress  of  success.     According  to 

live  commanders,  able  to  conduct  sallies  Hesioil,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanua; 

with  skill,  and  indefatigable  troops;  arid  according  to  Pindar,  a  sister  of  the  Fates, 

the  enemy   must   be  imprudent  enough  She  had  temples  at   Corinth,  Elis  and 

not  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  in  an  at-  Smyrna,  was  worahipped  in  Italy  before 

tempt  to  burst  through  tiie  chain  at  some  the  "building  of  Rome,  and  had  a  celebrat- 

one  point.    The  experience  of  llie  years  ed  temple  at  Antium,  in  which  were  two 

1814  and  1815  has  shown  that  these  ex-  statues,  which  were  consulted  as  oracles, 

pected  advantages  did  not  exist,  although  and  gave  responses  either  by  signs  or  by 

several  remarkable  instances  proved  tiiat  lot     She  had  also  a  temple  at  I'rsBneste, 

the  event  might  have  been  in  lavor  of  the  whence  she  was  called  dea  PrismsHna. 

scheme,  under  other  circumstances.  Scien-  Many   temples   were    erected  to  her  at 

tifically  considered,  the  site  of  the  place  is  Rome.     She  is  generally  delineated  with 

of  especial  importance  in  the  construction  two    rudders,    with    one  of   which   she 

ol'a  fortress.   It  should  be  such  astoalTord  guides  the  ship  of  prosperity,  with  the 

facilities  of  obstructing  an   enemy's  ap-  other  that  of  misfortune.    At  a  later  pe- 

proach;   such  as  will  admit  of  suitable  riod,  she  was  repi^esented  with  a  bandage 

and  scientific  works  without  too  groat  ex-  over  her  eyes,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand, 

pense;  such  as  wiU  command  a  complete  and   sitting  or  standing  on   a  wheel  or 

view  of  every  point  within  gun-shot,  and,  ^obe.    She  is  usually  dressed  as  a  matron, 

at  the  same  time,  be  commanded  by  no  Difierent  symbols  of  Fortuna  are  found  in 

point  within  that  compass.     Lastiy,  a  for-  different  gems ;  e.  g^  a  circle  drawn  over 

j«ss  must  he  so  situated  as  not  to  be  un-  a  globe,  a  globe  between  a  rudder  and  an 

healthy,  and  to  be  as  little  as  possible  Ita-  ear  of  corn,  and  having  a  wheel  standing 

l>le  to  he  cut  off;  that  is,  its  position  near  on  iL     On  a  c«in  of  the  emperor  Getn, 

the  sei  or  some  river  sliould  be  such  as  to  she   is  represented  sitting  on  the  earth. 
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witli  her  bosom  bare,  her  right  hand  rest-  place  where  the  thing  in  dispute  is  situat- 
ing on  a  wheel,  and  holding  in  her  left  ed ;  forum  pvimlegialum  is  a  tribunal  un- 
hand, resting  on  her  lap,  a  bom  of  plenty,  der  the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  one 
Her  rudder  ia  supported  Homeumes  on  a  comes  on  account  of  his  petsonal  or  offi- 
globe,  at  otherB,on  a  wheel,  and  at  others,  cial  character.  The  clergy,  for  example 
on  the  beak  of  a  ship.  She  was  often  (in  some  countries),  have  a/mTtmpripiJe^ 
represented  with  wings,  hut  never  by  the  atim,  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  juns- 
Bomans ;  for  they  said,  that,  aller  having  diction  of  common  courts,  but  under  iliat 
flown  over  the  whole  earth,  without  rest-  of  a  consislorium.  In  the  same  manner, 
ing  aJiy  where,  she  at  lengdi  alighted  on  students  in  the  Gorman  universities  are  un- 
the  Palatine  mount,  laid  aside  her  wings,  derthejurisdictionof  anacademicalcourt. 
aud  descended  from  her  globe,  to  remain  Poscolo,  Ugo ;  an  Italian  poet  and 
forever  in  Rome.  prose  writer,  bom  on  board  a  Venetian 
FoRTUHATE  IsLANns.  (See  ConortM.)  frigate,  near  the  island  of  Zante,  about 
FoauM,  among  the  Romans ;  any  ojien  17/6,  and  educated  at  the  univeraty 
place  where  the  market  and  courts  of  of  Padua.  He  made  his  appearance, 
justice  were  held.  The  forum  Romaman  as  a  dramatic  poet,  at  Venice,  a  year 
was  a  splendid  place,  which  served  for  a  before  ttie  ftl!  of  that  republic,  with  his 
public  walk,  and  was  called,  on  account  Thyestes,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
of  its  sii!e,/oTOn»  magnmn.  As  the  popu-  serve  the  simplicity  and  strictness  of  Al- 
lation  of  Rome  increased,  various  spots  fieri  and  the  Greelts.  On  account  of  the 
were  selected  for  tlie  mariceta  and  the  applause  which  this  piece  received,  he 
courts  of  justice.  The  number  of  these  wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  it  himself.  At 
places  vraa  finally  increased  to  17.  The  the  lime  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
great  Roman  forum,  which  was  bounded  aristocracy  of  Venice,  and  the  establish- 
on  the  south  by  mount  Palatine,  and  on  ment  of  a  democracy,  Foscolp  showed 
the  north-west  by  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  himself  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  new 
which  was  called  the  forum  by  way  of  principles.  But  hlsprospectsof  advance- 
eminence,  was  destined,  by  Romulus,  for  ment  m  the  new  republic  were  cut  off  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Tarquinius  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria.  To  di- 
Priscus  surrounded  it  with  porticoes,  by  vert  his  mind,  he  wrote  a  romance, 
which  means  the  people  were  protected  remarkable  for  vehemence  of  passion 
ag^nst  the  weather.  In  these  buildings,  and  leehng,  under  the  title  UUime  Leltere 
stagings  were  raised,  from  which  the  diJacopo  Ortis  (Milan,  1802).  An  iniila- 
plays  represented  in  tlie  market-place  tion  of  Werter  is  observable  in  this 
were  seen,  before  the  erection  of  theatres,  work,  but  it  is  the  policed  matter  inter- 
The  forum  was  afterwards  adorned  with  woven  in  it,  and  a  sort  of  melancholy  pa- 
euch  an  immense  number  of  statues,  triotism  about  the  work,  which  made  it 
brought  tliither  from  Greece,  that  it  be-  so  generally  attractive  to  the  Italians.  The 

came  necessaiy  to  remove  many  of  them.  *"  " —     "^ '"  '"■ '  '" 

The  gilt  statues  of  the  12  great  gods  were 
particularly  retnatkable.  This  place,  once 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  palaces  1803,  be  wrote  a  satire  on  some  learned 
and  the  most  splendid  buildings,  is  Qow  men,  under  the  form  of  a  commentary  on 
called  campo  vaccina  (held  of  cattle),  and  the  Hair  of  Berenice,  a  poem  of  Calli- 
is  almost  a  waste,  but  is  covered  with  machus,  translated  by  Catullus.  When 
numerous  relics  of  its  former  majesty. —  some  of  the  French  troops  were  returning 
In  the  law,_/oniin  signifies  a  court  of  Jus-  to  France,  Foscolo  took  this  opportunity 
tice,  the  place  where  disputed  rights  are  to  go  to  Paris.  After  his  return,  1807,  he 
settled;  hence /orum  competeiu,  a  compe-  published  the  small  poem  Dei  Sepolcri,  in 
tent  juryKliction,  under  which  tlie  cause  which  he  handled  die  Milanese  severely, 
regularly  falls,  fbram  tncotiujffena,  on  Thecritjcsjusllyfoundfaultwithhis verse, 
the  contrary,  is  a  court  not  auuiorized.  to  asroughand  unmusical,andhedetermined 
try  the  case.  Forum  fimlracdia  ia  the  ju.  therefore  to  try  another  path.  He  under- 
risdiclion  of  the  place  where  the  contract  took  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Monte- 
is  made ;  forum  ddkti  (commsai)  is  tlie  cuculi,  from  the  original  manuscripts, 
iiirisdiction  of  the  place  where  the  crime  This  important  undertaking  was  not  ac 
IS  cotnmitted ;  formrt  donaalii  and  forum  complished  entirely  to  the  satisfiiction  of 
habitaliome  (see  Diyitucit) ;  Jorum  appre'  competent  judges,  who  accused  him  o' 
htnsionis,  where  the  criminal  is  seized ;  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principlea 
forum  oHginis,  where  the  person  is  bom ;  of  the  art  of  war,  and  of  too  preat  free- 
fyriim  ret  sUte  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dom  in  supplying  defective  passages  in 
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the  maniiscripla.  When  Monti,  of  whom  Sore  Throat  attended  with  Ulcers,  which 
he  had  been  a  iriend  and  defender,  was  passed  through  several  editions,  nnd  was 
on  the  point  of  publishing  a  translation  of  translated  into  French.  He  also  suppSed 
the lliad,Foscoloprodiicedatranslationof  a  monthly  account  of  the  weather  and 
the  first  book,  accompanied  with  remarks  diseases  of  London,  to  the  Gentleman's 
evidently  directed  against  Monti.  This  pro-  Magazine,whtchisconsidered  the  parent  of 
duccd  a  coolness  between  the  two  friends ;  all  slutementsirfthe  kind.  For  30  years,  lie 
and  Foscolo  was  thought  to  have  written  wasattbeheadofhisprcrffessioninLondon. 
his  two  tragedies  Ricciaraa  and  ^'oee  with  In  1?63,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Upton,  in 
the  same  view.  But  the  government,  who  Essejt,and  formed  an  escellent  botanic  gar- 
found  other  feelings  in  these  pieces,  or-  den  with  hot-houses  and  green-houses  to 
dered  him  to  leave  Milan.  To  save  ap-  tbeextemof360feet.  Heacquiredalai^ 
pearances,  his  friend  Pino  sent  him,  with  fortune,  of  which  be  made  a  most  liberal 
a  pretended  commission,  to  Mantua.  Here  use.  On  his  own  society  he  conferred 
he  lived  until  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  great  benefits,  projecting  and  carrying 
He  advocated,  with  great  warmth,  the  into  effect  the  institution  of  a  large  pub- 
independence  of  Italy.  When  Murat  lie  school  for  Quakers  at  Ackwonh,  in 
began  the  war,  he  became  so  obnoxious  Yorkshire.  He  was  also  tiie  associate  of 
to  the  Austrians,  that  he  found  it  necessa-  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  attempt  to  alleviate 
ly  to  leave  Italy.  He  retired  to  Svritzer-  the  condition  of  poor  prisoners.  Doctor 
land,  then  to  Russia.  In  1815,  he  went  Fothergill  was  likewise  zealous  for  the 
to  London,  where  his  reputation  secured  political  interests  of  the  couniry,  and  in- 
him  a  favorable  reception  from  the  most  terfered  to  prevent  that  feral  breach  with 
distinguished  Iflerofi  of  the  country.  He  the  American  colonies  whicli  produced 
took  part  in  the  contest  about  the  digam-  their  final  separation  from  tiie  parent 
ma,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  coimtiy.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend  to 
English  periodicals,  among  which  were  the  abolition  of  skiveiy.  He  died  in  1780, 
two  on  Dante,  in  tiie  29th  and  30th  vol-  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
umes  of  the  Edinburrii  Kevicw.  The  were  published,  with  memoirs  of  his  life, 
48th  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  by  doctor  Lettsom,  in  3  vols.,  8vo.  (1784). 
contfuns  a  critique  on  his  Ricciarda.  His  Fotherinq  ;  a  peculiar  method  of  en- 
Essa^  on  Petrarch  [London,  1891),  and  deavoring  to  stop  a  leak  in  tlie  bottom  of 
his  Digcorao  axd  Testo  di  Dantt  (1936),  are  a  ship,  while  slie  is  aflo^  either  at  sea  or 
valuable  criticisms.  He  left  disiertations  at  anchor,  which  is  performed  by  fasten- 
and  notes  on  the  DniiiM  Com?ne&!,  which  ing  a  sail  at  the  four  comers,  letting  it 
have  since  been  published.  He  died,  down  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  then 
Sept  10,  1827,  in  the  neighborhood  of  putting  a  quantity  of  chopped  rope-yarn, 
London,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  between  it  and 

Foss  (fiwmthe  Latin ^Md),  in  fortifica-  the  ship's  side.    By  repeating  the   latter 

tion ;  a  hollow  place,  commonly  full  of  part  of  this  operaUon  several   times,  the 

water,  lying  between  the  scarp  and  conn-  leak  generally  sucks  in   a  portion  of  the 

terscarp,  below  the  rampart,  and  mming  loose  stuff,  and  thereby  becomes  partly 

round  a  fortified  place,  or  a  post  that  is  to  and  sometimes  wholly  stopped.      Some 

be  defended.  persons  prefer  thrumming  the  stul,  instead 

Foss  Wir;  one  of  the  four  principal  of  letting  down  the  loose  stuff;  but  in  this 

highways  of  England,  that  ancieutiy  led  mode  the  sail  is  soon  chafed  through  by 

through   the    kingdom,  supposed   to   be  tlie  hole,  if  the  leak  is  considerable,  with- 

inade  by  [be  Romans,  having  aditchupon  out  affonllngsufficientsulistance  to  stop  it 

one  side.  For  ;  a  Chinese  ending  of  geographi- 

FossiL.    (See  Organic  Remains.')  cal  names,  signilying  c'ties  of  the   first 

FoTHEKQiLL,  John,  an  eminent  pbysl-  class, 

cian,  was  bora  at  Carr-en(^  in  Yorkshire,  Forcni.     (See  Otranla,  Duke  of.) 

in   1712,  where  his   Either,  who  was   a  Four.;  a  sea  phrase  that  is  used  in  dis- 

Quaker,  readed  upon  a  femily  estate.   He  tinction  from  dear,  and  implies  entangled, 

studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  took  his  de-  (mbarrassed.      Hence  foul  tmchin;  when 

gree  of  M.  D.  in  1736,  and  then  went  to  the  cable  is  tmsted  round  the  slock  and 

-jindon,  and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  St  flukes ;  foul  toflom,  when  a  bay  is  cov- 

ThomasV  hospital.    In  1740,  he  made  a  ered  with  weeds,  grass,  shells,  filth  and 

tour  to  the  continent,  and,  on  his  return,  rocks, — FomI  hawse  means  that  the  calileii 

devoted  himself  to   his  profession.      In  are  mmed  round  each  other,  by  the  ship 

1748,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  having  swung  tiie  wrong  way  when  muor* 

a  pubUcation  entitied  an  Account  of  the  ed, — Jbui   rope;   a   rope  entangled,  mit\ 
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unfit  for  immediate  use. — Fovl  vxtUr  is  check  the  itihumaii  cupidity  or  barbarism 
water  troubled  and  rendered  turbid  by  of  the  lesser  tribes  of  the  const.  Such 
the  ship's  bottom  rubbing  on  the  ground^  an  event  would  cause  a  great  revolution 
Foul  vnnd  is  used  to  express  that  the  wind  in  the  commerce  of  tliese  countries,  and 
is  unfavorable,  or  contrary  to  the  ship's  the  arts  of  civilized  life  would  speedily  bo 
course,  as  opposed  to  largt  or  fair.  adopted.  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
FontiHs,  or,  as  it  is  Bomelimes  written,  TripoU  would  lose  ieir  lucrative  trade  in 
FooLAHS  !  a  numerous  nation  in  Ceniral  slaves, whicbbeingaolongerobjectsof  bar- 
Africa.  They  call  themselves  FeSan  and  ter,  commerce  would  seek  the  more  con- 
Findan.  The  Negroes  call  them  JHfo-  venient  markets  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
fahs.  Tliey  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  preference  to  encountering  the  horrors 
the  confines  of  Darfour,  ond  speak  every  and  perils  of  the  deserl.  This  view  of 
where  the  same  language.  In  an  inter-  the  subject  has  not  escaped  the  Moorish 
eating  communication  from  Mr.  Hodgson  statesmen,  who,  it  is  known,  have  been 
to  Mr.  Duponceau,  dated  AJ^era,  June  1,  using  their  influence  vrith  the  Negro  gov- 
1829,  and  published  in  the  National  Ga-  emments  to  obstruct  the  free  access  of 
zette  {Philadelphia,  October  24, 1829),  it  is  Christians  among  them.  The  colony  of 
said,  "Of  all  die  nationsof  Central  Afirica,  Liberlais  destined  to  have  an  agency  in 
described  by  captain  Clapperton,  the  Fei-  such  a  revolution  of  commerce,  and  will 
latahs  are  esteemed  (he  most  remarkable,  participate  in  the  great  advantages  thence 
The  publication  of  his  first  journey  to  to  resiUL"  The  second  journey  of  cap- 
Soudan  represented  tiiis  people  as  inhahii-  tain  Clapperton,  fi«m  the  Bight  of  Senin 
ingljie  country  of  the  Negroesjbut  differ-  to  So  ckatoo,  gives  additional  information 
ing  from  them  essentially  in  physical  respecting  this  people.  R^nh  Cailli^,  the 
character.  They  have  straight  hair,  noses  modem  traveller  through  Central  Africa 
moderately  elevated,  the  parietal  bones  (o  Tiinbuctoo,  says,  "In  the  course  of 
not  so  compi-essed  as  tiiose  of  the  Negro,  conversation  with  the  Foulah  Guibi,  the 
nor  is  their  forehead  so  much  arched,  latter  observed  lliat  the  Foulahs  were  the 
The  color  of  their  skin  is  a  light  bronze,  whites  of  AfricEi,  and  the  Mandin^oes  the 
hke  tliat  of  the  Wadreagans,  or  Melano-  Negroes,  by  which  he  meant  to  impress 
Gsluliana,  and  by  this  characteristic  upon  me  the  superiority  of  the  former, 
alone  can  they  be  classed  in  tlie  Ethiopian  The  Foulahs  of  Fouta  are,  in  general,  tall 
variety  of  the  human  species.  The  Fel-  and  well  made.  Their  manner  is  noble 
latahs  are  a  warlike  race  of  shepherds,  and  dignified ;  their  color  is  bright  chest- 
and  have,  within  a  short  period,  subjugnt-  nut,  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the 
ed  an  extenave  poition  of  Soudan,  The  wandering  Foulahs ;  they  have  curly  hair, 
lamented  major  Loing,  who  arrived  at  like  the  Negroes,  a  rather  high  forehead, 
Timbuctoo,  assures  us  that  they  were  large  eyes  and  aquiline  noses,  tiiin  lips,  and 
in  possession  of  that  far-femed  city.  It  the  fiice  a  little  elongated.  In  short,  as  to 
was  an  order  from  the  Fellatah  gover-  their  features,  they  approximate  to  the 
nor  which  compelled  him  to  leave  Timbuc-  European  physiognomy.  They  are  ell 
too,  and  to  his  instigation  or  connivance  Mohammedans,  and  extremely  fanatical. 
is  his  death  probably  to  be  attributed.  In  tlieir  mountains,  tliey  cultivate  rice, 
Mungo  Pai4  was  killed  by  a  party  of  maize  and  millet;  and  also  cotton,  of 
these  people,  while  descending  the  Quor-  which  tiiey  manufacture  siuffi  in  pieces 
ra.  They  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  only  five  inches  wide.  These  narrow 
the  banks  of  this  unknown  river,  from  its  strips  are  used  for  covering  their  naked- 
rise  to  its  termination."  They  are  known  ness.  The  principal  trade  of  the  country 
on  the  confines  of  Senegal  and  Gambia  ie  in  salt  and  cotton  cloth.  They  go  to 
as  Fhvlahs  and  Pmds.  Mungo  Park  de-  Kakondy  to  barter  rice,  leather,  wax  and 
scribes  them  under  the  first  denomination,  millet,  for  salt,  with  which  they  afterwards 
and  M.  Mollien  under  the  second.  "The  purchase  stuffeat  Kankan  and  Sarabati- 
Fellatahs  will  probably  erect  one  vast  kila.  The  Foulahs  are  warlike,  and  ar- 
empire  in  Soudan;  and  the  influence  this  dently  love    their    couuuy,"    &.C.     {See 


power  may  exercise  in  the  great  question  London  edition,  vol.  i,  page  392  et  seq.) 
of  Afiican  civilization  gives  to  them  no  The  Foulahs  are  very  suspicious  of 
ordinary    importance.      If  sultan    Bello    Christians,  and  believe  the  object  of  such 


Bliould  be  induced  to  abolish  slavery,  the  as  ^at  them  to  be,  to  ^ 

most  efficient  means  will  have  been  dis-  their  mines  and   theu-  country.    In   the 

covered  for  its  entire  suppression.     The  communication  of  Mr,  Hodgson,  quoted 

example   of  so   great  an  empire,  or  the  above,  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Foulah 

■iienace   of   its    cliief,  would   effectually  language  is  given ;  and  the  writer  then  ob 
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serves,  "  This  vocabulary  showa  that  tlie 
Fellatahs  are  not  of  Arabic  origin,  aa  sug- 
gestol  by  the  Sevue  BritanmqtK  [January 
number,  1829),  nor  of  Berber,  as  M.  Mol- 
licii  seems  inclined  (o  think.  This  nation 
issued,  probably,  from  Ibe  elevated  plateau 
about  the  sources  of  tbe  Niger.  Aa  the 
Fellataha  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abyssinia,  they  would  be  identified  with 
tlie  Falaslias  of  that  country,  if  their  lan- 
guage should  be  ascert^ned  to  be  tbe 
same.  Bruce  says  that  the  FaleEhes  are 
Jews,  and  speak  the  ancient  Ethiopian. 
About  this  language  little  is  known.  Ne- 
gro languages  possess  a  peculiar  character. 
An  investigation  of  Che  idioms  of  Tibbou, 
Bomou,  Houssa  and  Timbuctoo,  discov- 
eia  tliat  ihey  have  no  dia^nctions  of  gen- 
der and  number.  Perhaps  verbs  are  not 
inflected.  If  the  complex  languages  of 
the  Tuaricks  on  the  north,  apd  the  Fella- 
tahs to  the  south,  which  nations  occupy 
coextensive  parallels  of  latitude,  be  com- 
pared with  the  ample,  rude  dialect  of 
Soudan,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  great 
Author  of  tbe  univeise  has  made  as  broad 
a  difference  in  the  speech  as  in  the  Ains 
of  men."  As  this  people  may  become  of 
importance  in  the  bistoiy  of  tbe  progress 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  Africa, 
we  annex  Uiis  vocabulaiy,  which  the  stu- 
dent of  general  philology  may  find  a  use- 
ful addition  to  the  vocabularies  given  by 
Caillifi. 


water, 

fire, 

sun, 

deam. 

nandjee. 
lauro. 

man. 

goTbtd. 

-woman, 

So,"' 

head. 

horee, 

Icoiie. 

eye, 

yeteree, 

hand. 

djur^, 

rfWm 

horse,  pukho,  putchee, 

cat,  timson,  musodt^e, 

bird,  sondo,  ckiidht. 

ivy,  handte,  ngandee. 

nighty  dianma,  baldee. 

year,  dungoo,  doobee. 

Adjectives  suffer  no   change   of  gender 
The  pronouns  personal  are 

mee,        I ;  meenom,      we. 

an,  thou ;  atiooii,  ye. 

kanko,    he;  kamhai,        they. 

e  pronouns  are  thus : 

horee-am,        my  head. 

djimgo-mi,      thy  band, 

sodo-mako,     bis  bouse. 


FocNDATioN,  in  architecture,  is  that 
part  of  a  building  which  is  under  graund, 
and  which  Palladio  makes  as  deep  aa 
one  fourth  part  the  height  of  tbe  whole 
building,  unless  there  be  cellars,  when  it 
may  be  somewhat  lower. 

Faundatiaa,  in  ecclesiaEdcal  or  political 
matters,  is  a  donation  or  legacy,  in  money 
or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  or  support 
of  some  charitable  institution,  as  an  hospi- 
tal, a  school,  &c, 

FouHDEB,  TO ;  to  sluk  Or  go  down ;  the 
fatal  situation  of  a  ship  which  is  no  longer 
able  to  keep  above  water,  through  acci- 
dent, or  the  violence  and  con^nuation  of 
a  storm,  and  tiie  extent  of  the  leaks  that 
fill  her  with  water. 

FonNDER ;  on  artist  who  casts  metalsin 
various  forms,  for  different  uses,  as  guns, 
bells,  statues,  printing  characters,  &c. 

Foitnoling;  a  child  abandoned  by  its 
parents,  and  found  by  strangers.  Though 
m&nticide  was  not  punished  among  the 
ancient  nations,  yet  natural  feeling  would 
prompt  parents  rather  to  expose  Iheir  off^ 
spring,  and  leave  tlieir  fate  to  accident. 
They  usually  selected  places  which  wero 
much  frequented,  where  there  was  a 
greater  chance  of  the  child  being  saved. 
In  Athens  and  Rome,  they  were  exposed 
in  particular  places.  In  the  4th  century, 
the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valerius  and 
Gradan  prohibited  this  cruel  practice, 
which  is  at  present  a  crirfic  by  tbe  laws 
of  all  civilized  nations.  Even  in  ancient 
times,  the  slate  made  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  expos^  children ;  hut 
tbundliug  hospitals  are  au  institution  of 
modem  times.  The  foundling  hospital  in 
Paris  was  established  in  1630,  and,  up  to 
1807,  had  received  464,638  children.  In 
France,  tbe  numl>er  of  foundlings,  in 
1784,  was  40,000;  in  1798,  more  than 
61,000,  and,  in  1822,  138,500.  (See  die 
prize  essay  of  Benoiston  de  Chateaunenf, 
Considinilwns  sur  Jes  Enfants-Tivavis 
dona  ies  Prmmpaux  ElaU  de  CEurope, 
1824.)  According  to  the  author,  the 
number  of  foundiings  has  increased,  in 
the  last  40  years,  in  almost  oil  European 
countries,  but  in  the  greatest  proportion  in 
France.  Foundling  hospitals  diminisli 
not  only  the  exposing  of  children,  but  atsir 
render  infanticide  and  intentional  abor- 
tion less  fi^quent.  In  many  cases,  tbe 
children  ore  notter  nursed  and  Mucated 
than  they  would  be  at  home  by  had  pa- 
rents and  bad  nurses.  The  objection 
that  foundling  hospitals  cnntrihute  to  tlie 
corruption  of  morals  is  suflicientiy  aaswer- 
ed  by  the  preservation  of  so  many  unfor- 
tunate beings  from  destruction.  The  ob- 
jection formerly  drawn  from  tlie  great  mor 
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tsUty  in  foundling  hospitals,  has  bfen  re-  pius  nt  Epidaurus  there  was  a  fountwn 

moved  in  a  great  degree  by  JmproTements  that  Pailsanias  cites  as  remarkable  tor  ihfl 

in  the  reguintion  of  these  establishments,  beauty   of  its  decorations.     At  Messina 

particularly  by  sendbig  the  children  into  there  were  also  two  elegant  fount^ns,  one 

the  country  to  be  nursed  under  proper  called  .^sifuif,  and  the  other  Cleptydm. 

superintendence.  Pausanias  also  alludes  to  several  other 

Fount,  or  Font,  among  primere,  &c. ;  fountains  in  various  patts  of  Greece,  cele- 
a  set  of  lypeB,  sorted  for  use,  that  inchidea  brated  for  tlie  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
running  letters,  large  and  small  capitals,  their  architectural  and  sculptural  decora- 
single  letters,  double  letters,  points,  com-  tions.  The  ancient  fondness  for  foun- 
mas,  lines,  numerals,  &c. ;  as  a  fount  of  ttune  still  exists  in  Italy  and  tiie  East 
English,  of  Pica,  Bourgeois,  &c.  A  fount  The  French  are  celebrated  for  their  foun- 
of  100,000  cliatacters,  which  is  acommon  tains,  but  Italy,  more  particularly  Rome, 
fount,  would  contain  5000  types  of  a,  is  still  more  so.  The  fountains  of  Paris 
3000  off,  11,000  of  e,  6000  of  i,  3000  of  and  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  orangery  at 
nt,  and  about  30  or  40  of  k,  x,  y,  and  z.  Verstulles,  at  St.  Cloud,  and  otlier  places 
But  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the  in  the  neighborhood,  are  splendid  struc- 
lowei^case  types ;  thoseof  the  upper  case  tures.  The  principal  and  most  admired 
having  other  proportions,  which  we  need  fountains  at  or  near  Bome  are  those  in 
not  here  enumerate.  front  of  St.   Peter's,   of  the   Villa  Aldo- 

FotTHTAiN,  or  Aktipicial  FocBTAiH,  la-andini  at  Frascati,  of  the  Termini,  of 
in  hydraulics ;  a  machine  or  contrivance  mount  Janiculum,  of  the  gardens  of  the 
1^  which  water  is  violently  spouted  or  Belvedere,  hi  the  Vatican,  of  the  Villa 
darted  up ;  called  also  a  jet  d'eau.  There  Borghese,  which  has  also  in  ihe  audieuc^^ 
are  various  kinds  o{  artificial  fountains,  chamber  a  splendid  fountain  of  silvei, 
but  all  formed  by  a  pressure,  of  one  sort  five  Roman  palms  in  height,  ornamented 
or  another,  upon  the  water;  viz.,  either  with  superb  vases  and  flowers;  the  foun- 
the  pressure  or  weight  of  a  head  of  water,  tains  of  Trevi,  the  three  fountains  of  St. 
or  tlie  pressure  arising  from  the  spring  Paul,  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  and  many 
andeleMicityof  theair,&c.  When  diese  others  described  in  the  numerous  worits 
are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of  on  that  ancient  city.  Sir  Henry  Wollon 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind  describes,  in  his  Elements  of  Architecture, 
with  the  fountain,  or  jet,  then  vrill  this  afonntainbyMichaelAngelo,  in  the  figure 
epout  tip  neatly  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  a  sturdy  woman  wringing  a  bundle  of 
head,  abating  only  a  little  for  the  rcsia-  clothes,  from  whence  the  water  issues 
ance  of  the  air,  with  that  of  the  adjutage,  that  supplies  the  basin. 
&j^  in  the  fluid  nishing  through ;  but,  Fouqu^  Henry_  Augustus,  baron  de  la 
when  the  fountain  is  producetf  by  any  Motte,  a  dtetinguished  Prussian  general 
other  force  than  the  pressure  of  a  column  in  the  seven  years'  war,  bom  in  1698,  wan 
of  the  same  fluid  wilh  itself^  it  will  rise  to  ilescended  6*om  an  old  Norman  family, 
such  a  height  as  is  nearly  equi.1  to  the  which  bad  fled,  on  account  of  religiouB 
altitude  of  a  column  of  the  same  fluid,  persecutions,  to  the  Hague.  FoiiqUe  pos- 
whose  pressure  is  equal  to  the  given  force  sessed  the  confidence  of  Frederic  the 
that  produces  the  fountain.  lu  Greece,  Great ;  and  the  Minwnres  du  Baron  de  la 
every  principal  town  had  public  fountains  AfoHei^5)«9M^[2vols.,Berlin,  1788,  hyBOtt- 
or  conduits,  some  of  which  were  of  hand-  ner,  the  secretary  of  Fouqu6),  which  con- 
Bome  design  and  of  beautiful  execution,  lain  his  correspondence  with  Frederic 
In  the  city  of  Megara,  in  Achaia,  there  the  Great,  are  tlierefore  highly  interest- 
was  a  public  fountain  established  by  The-  ing.  His  nephew  has  written  his  life  [Ber- 
ageues,  which  was  celebrated  fiir  its  lin,  1825),  from  fiimily  papers.  General 
grandeurand  ma^ificencc.  The  Pirate,  Fouqui  died  May  2,  1774. 
a  fountain  at  Connlh,  was  encircled  by  an  FocqoB,  Frederic,  baron  de  la  Motte, 
enclosure  of  white  marble,  which  was  major  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  knight 
eculplured  into  various  grottoes,  from  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  a  very  voluuii- 
which  the  water  ran  into  a  splendid  ba-  nous  modem  German  writer,  the  nephew 
sin  of  the  same  material.  Another  foun-  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  New  Bran- 
tain  in  Corinfl),  which  was  called  Lenta,  denburg,  Feb.  13, 1777,  and  lives  at  pres- 
was  encircled  by  a  beautiful  portico,  un-  ent  at  and  near  Berlin,  He  served  as  a 
del  which  were  seats  for  the  public  to  sit  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  horse-guards 
upon  during  the  extreme  heats  of  sum-  agwnst  theFrench,tovrardslheend  ol^the 
mer,  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  from  the  falling  last  century.  He  then  devoted  himself  to 
waters.    In  the  sacred  wood  of  jEscula-  study  for  a  niiml)er  of  years,  and,  in  iSI'i, 
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when  all  Prussia  rose  agmnsi  the  Frenchj  have  be«n  increased  by  gratification,  until 
he  again  entered  the  service,  rose  gradiiat-  it  became  a  real  insanity.  He  proposed 
ly  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and,  od  the  con-  the  execution  of  Robespierre  and  all  the 
elusion  of  peace,  was  dismissed  with  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
rank  of  m^or.  Since  that  time,  he  hafi  9th  Thermi  dor,  1794,  was  himself  removed 
been  actively  employed  in  writing  ro-  on  the  14th  Thermidor  (Aug,  I),  1794, 
mances.  In  the  intellectutd  world,  one  and  arrested.  He  died  May  7, 1795,  un- 
ejctreme  generally  produces  the  opposite,  der  the  guillotine,  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
US  in  the  physical  world.  Thus  the  and  as  infamously  as  he  had  hved.  There 
eeeptical  spirit  of  the  end  of  the  last  cen-  does  not  appear  to  be  a  trait  in  the  life  of 
tury,  which  sneered  at  the  romantic  vir-  this  monster,  which  can  entitle  his  crimes 
tue  of  the  middle  ages,  gave  rise  to  that  to  the  same  palliation  as  those  of  Robes- 
Bchool  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  pierre,  who  considered  the  extermination 
Germany,  which  delights  in  chivaloc  of  t3ie  aristocracy  as  a  necessiuy  evil. 
forms,  and  often  mistakes  romantic  ex-  Foorcrot,  Anthony  Francis  de,acele- 
aggeration  for  depth  of  thought  and  lofti-  brated  French  chemist  and  natural  phi- 
ness  of  poetic  feehng,  Fouqu^  appears  losoplier,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  edu- 
to  have  ueen  much  influenced  by  this  cated  at  the  college  of  Harcouit.  In  bis 
Manner  of  thmkin^ ;  and,  though  once  youth,  he  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry, 
extremely  popular,  his  late  productions  are  and  was  even  disposed  to  become  an  actor ; 
hardly  read  at  all,  paiticulariy  since  he  but  the  ill-success  of  one  of  his  ftienda 
began  to  mix  the  praises  of  olaotete  sys-  deterred  him.  Having  adopted  the  pro- 
lemsof  govemmentwitbhlsromanticnar-  fession  of  medicine,  he  applied  himself 
ratives,  discovering  the  highest  political  closely  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  con- 
excellence  in  the  old  feuttal  times.  In  necledwith  it,andespeciallytochemiBtrf. 
fact,  his  notions  tu^  alBurd,  and  so  im-  He  published,  in  1776,  a  translation  of 
bued  with  feadal  prejudices,  that  thej"  Raniazzini's  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
would  hardly  deserve  mention,  were  it  Artisans.  In  1780,  he  took  the  degree  of 
not  that  he  may  be  considered  as  being,  M.  D. ;  in  1784,  he  was  made  professor 
in  this  particular,  the  representative  of  a  of  chemistry  at  the  Jardin  du  Itoi ;  and 
class,  which,  unftHtunately,  is  not  yet  ex-  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  member 
tinct  in  Germany.  There  is  a  feudalism  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  At  this 
in  Fouqu^'s  works  beyond  what  ever  ex-  peiiod,  he  became  associated  with  Lavoi- 
istedin  the  feudal  times;  his  style  of  writ-  sier,  Guyton-Morveau  and  Berthollet,  in 
ing,bef«des,iaintiiehighesldegreequdat  the  I'Csearches  which  led  to  the  vast  im- 
It  cannot  lie  denied,  however,  that  he  has  provements  and  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
often  shown  genius.  Some  of  his  best  which  have  immortalized  their  names; 
known  works  are  Undme,  Der  Zauier-  and,  in  conjunction  witli  those  gentlemen, 
rmg,  Sigurd  der  ScMang^iiOdla;  Albino,  he  drew  up  the  AKfAoife  de  JVWenefofure 
^^nhard  and  Emma,  &c.  He  has  also  ddmique,  Paris,  1787,  8vo,  He  dis- 
written  a  considerable  number  of  poems;  tinguished  himself  less  by  the  discovery 
one  of  the  l>est  of  which  is  that  which  of  unknown  bodies  than  by  the  systemat- 
he  produced  soon  after  die  murder  of  ic  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  die 
Kotzebue  by  Sand.  science,  and  by  popular  expositions  in  his 
FoiiiyiiER-TiNvii,i.E,  Anthony  Quen-  lectures  and  publications.  When  the 
tin,  notorious  for  his  ferocious  cruelty  in  revolution  took  place,  he  engaged  in 
the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at  H6-  politics,  and  was  chosen  a  dejiuty  from 
rouelles,  near  St.  Quentin,  in  1747.  His  Paris  to  the  national  convention.  He  did 
isses  obliged  him  to  sell  the  place  not,  however,  take  his  seat  in  that  assem- 
1  procarenr  att  ChdUUt  (attorney  in  hly  till  after  the  M  of  Robespierre.  By 
toe  court  of  this  name),  which  be  had  his  means,  a  plan  for  a  uniform  system 
purchased,  and  to  declare  himself  insol-  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted, 
vent.  As  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  In  September,  1794,  he  became  a  member 
tribunal,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  of  the  committee  of  public  safetv.  Hie 
alacrity  in  pronouncing  the  verdict  of  attention  in  this  post  was  chiefly  directed 
guilty,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  to  the  formation  of  public  schools,  and 
Robespierre,  who  gave  him  the  office  of  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  thii 
public  accuser  Iwfbre  this  tribunal.  The  education  of  youth.  He  organized  the 
victims  now  became  numberless.  Fou-  central  school  of  public  works,  out  of 
quier  drew  up  the  scandalous  articles  of  which  the  polytechnic  school  afierwarda 
accusation  against  the  queen  Marie  An-  sprung,  and  coBperated  in  the  estahllsh- 
toinette.     His  thirst  for  blood  seems  to    luent  of  the  normal  schools.    In  SepCem- 
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ber,  1795,  he  passed  into  the  council  of  feet  along  the  ground  under  the  auriaee ; 
aiicieuts,  and  was  nomiDated  proiessor  but  lie  follows  tlieir  scent  above,  till  he 
of  chemistry,  and  a  member  of  the  na-  comes  to  the  end  where  ihey  lie,  and 
IJonal  institute.  He  vacated  his  seat  in  then,  scratching  up  the  earth,  descends 
the  council  iu  May,  1797,  and  in  Decern-  immediately  upon,  and  devours  them. 
ber,  1799,  Bonaparte  gave  bini  a  place  The  den  of  this  fox  is  so  contrived  as  to 
in  the  council  of  state,  in  the  sectiou  of  afford  the  best  possible  security  to  the 
the  interior,  in  which  place  he  drew  up  a  inhabitant,  being  rituated  under  hard 
plan  for  a  system  of  pubhc  instruction,  ground,  the  roots  of  trees,  &.c^  and  fur- 
which,  with  some  alteration,  was  adopted,  nished  with  proper  outlets  for  the  pur- 
He  died  December  16,  1809,  aged  55.  poses  of  escape,  if  necessary.  He  is 
His  works  are  numerous,  among  which  one  of  those  animals  that  are  made  tbe 
the  following  are  tlie  most  important;  objects  of  diversion  in  the  chase.  When 
Lefons  Mim^iUUres  d'ISstoire  JVatureUe  he  finds  himself  puisued,  he  usually 
€t  de  Ckwm,  5  vols.  8vo.;  S^slkme  des  makes  for  his  hole,  and,  penetrating  to  the 
Connaiasmicfs  Chiiaiqaee,  tt  de  levra  Ap-  bottom,  lies  quiet  till  a  terrier  is  sent  in  to 
vlkatams  avx  PMuominea  de  la  MUwre  H  him.  If  his  den  is  under  a  rock  or  the 
de  ('.#(,  5  vols.  4lo. ;  Plalosi^hie  Ciami^iie,  roots  of  trees,  which  is  often  the  case,  he 
Svo. ;  all  which  have  been  translated  into  is  safe,  for  the  terrier  is  no  match  for  him 
English;  andZiO  Mididne  ictairie  par  les  there,  and  he  cannot  be  dug  out.  When, 
Sdences  Phyiiquea,  4  vols.  Svo,  He  also  as  is  generally  practised,  the  retreat  to  hia 
published  many  papers  in  the  Memoirs  den  is  cut  off,  his  stratagems  and  shiite  to 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  escape  are  various.  He  always  seeks  the 
Annals  of  Chemistry.  most  woody  parts  of  the  country,  and  pra- 

FopHTEEHTH,  in  music ;  the  octave,  or  fers  such  paths  as  are  most  embarrassed 

replicate  of  the  seventh ;  a  distance  com-  by  ilioms  and  briers.     He  runs  in  a  direct 

prehending  thirteen  diatonic  intervals.  line  before  tiie  bounds,  and  at  no   great 

FoDRTH,   in  music ;  a  cUstance  com-  distance  fiom   them.     When   overtaken, 

prising  three   diatonic  intervals,  or  two  he  fights  very  obstinately.     He  possesses 

tones  and  a  hal£  astonishing  acuteness  of  smell.      During 

Fox.     This  well-known    animal   is  a  winter  he  makes  a  continual  yel|iirg,  but 

Dt^ive  of  almost   every   quarter  of  the  in  summer  he  is  usually  silent.    In  Japan, 

globe,  and  has  been  esteemed  the  most  the  natives  believe   him  to  be  animated 

sagacious  and  crafty  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  by  the  devil;  and  their  writings  aiie  full  of 

The   former  quality  he  demonstrates  in  strange  accounts  respecting  him.     There 

his  mode  of  providing  himself  an  asylum,  are  several  siiecies  of  the  fox  found  in 

and  tlie  latter  in  his  schemes  for  catching  this    country. — Arctic  fox   {C.    lagoptw). 

his  prey.    The  fox  belongs  to  tlie  genus  This  is  smaller  than  the   common   fox, 

cams  of  naturalists,  and  has  been  formed  with   a  shaqt  nose,  and   short,  rounded 

into  a  sub-genus,  on  account  of  its  longer  ears,  almost  hid  in  its  fur ;  its  hair  is  long, 

and  more  bushy  tail,  more  pointed  muz-  soft,  and  somewhat  woolly.    Its  legs  arB 

zle,  nocturnal  pupils,lessslanting  superior  short,  having  the  toes  covered  with  fiir, 

incisive  teeth,  felid  odor,  and  habit  of  like  iliose  of  the  hare ;  hence  its  specific 

burrowing.     All  the  species  are  equally  name.     It  inhabits  llie  countries  bordering 

wily  and  voracious,  greedily   devouring  on  the  Frozen  ocean  in  both  conlinenls, 

birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  disliked  and  In  October  and  November,  like  the  com- 

betrayed  by  most  of  those  anima  s  who  mon  fox,  it  is  the  most  sleek,  and  has  the 

iiave  a  dread  of  his  attacks,  and  extreme-  best  coat  of  hiur,  which,  later  in  the  sea* 

ly  difficult  to  be  tamed,  even  when  caught  son,  becomes  too  thick  and  ragged.     As 

very  young.     The  fox,  like  the  wolf;  is  the  winter  commence^  it  grows  perfectly 

the  constant  object  of  persecution,  fi-om  while,  cbangiiig  color  last  on  the  ridge  of 

Ihe  ravages  he  commits,  not  only  on  do-  the  back  and  tip  of  the  tail.     In  April  and 

mestiu  animals,  but  also  on  some  fruits.  May,  it  begins  to  shed  its  coat.     In  June, 

He  has  been  die  destroyer  of  grapes  from  it  drops  its  cubs,  from  three  to  five  in  a 

the  earliest  records.    He  devours  honey,  htter.     This  fox  preys  upon  various  small 

Wjckseggs, carries offpoultrv,  and, in  fact,  quadrupeds,  such  as  hares,  marmots,  &c., 

eommits  mischief  in  every  possible  fbnn.  as  well  as  upon  partridges  and  otlier  birds, 

The  common  fox  of  Fiirope  (C  wipes)  the  carcasses  of  fish  left  on  sliore  j  and, 

exhibits  a  great  degree  of  cunning  in  dig-  driven  by  necessity,  it  will  eat  iuilisojimi- 

ging  young  rabbits  out  of  iheii-  hurrows.  nately  whatever  may  promise  to  allay  lu 

Ho  does  not  enter  the  hole,  as,  in  such  hunger.     We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Cnintz, 

case,  he  would  be  obliged  to  dig  several  lh;it  ii  exeits  an  exwaordinary  degree  of 
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cunning  in  taking  fish.  ICgoes  into  the  other  American  spedes,  and  fanna  its  hab- 
water,  and  makes  a  splash  with  its  feet  itation  by  1>uiT0wing.  It  ia  distinguished 
ID  order  to  attract  cliem,  and,  when  they  by  its  extraordinaiy  speed,  which  appeara 
come  up,  immediately  seizes  tliein.  It  is  to  surpass  that  of  any  other  animal.  It 
taken  with  great  Ihcihty  iti  traps,  and  it  is  can  pass  the  fleetest  antelope,  and  seems 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  these  animals  rather  to  fly  than  to  touch  tlie  ground 
will  prey  on  each  ottier,  when  they  And  in  its  course.  It  is  even  stated,  that  such 
individuals  killed,  wounded,  or  caught,  as  is  its  rapid  motion,  that  the  effect  pro- 
readily  as  upon  any  other  food.  Their  duced  on  the  eye  is  that  of  a  Ibe  swiftly 
dtine  are  not  of  any  great  value. — BUiek  drawn  along  the  surface,  the  parts  of  the 
fox  {C.  argenUUus).  This  species  is  animal's  bodybetng  whollyundislingiiish- 
strikingly  amilar  to  the  common  lbs,  and  able.  Its  body  is  tender,  and  ihe  tail 
is  only  distinguishable  by  its  copious  aiid  rather  long,  cylindrical  and  black.  The 
beautiful  fur,  which  is  of  a  rich  and  hair  is  fine,  dense  and  sofi.  It  somewhat 
shining  black  color,  having  a  small  guan-  resembles  the  C.  eorsiM,  which  inhabits 
tity  of  white  mised  with  it  in  different  the  vast  plains  of  Tartary. 
proportions.  It  inhabits  the  northern  Fox,  George,  the  founder  of  the  so- 
parts  of  Asia  and  America ;  but  a  com-  ciety  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  bom  at 
parison  of  those  of  this  country  with  the  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  iu  l<t34.  His 
foreign  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  father,  who  vras  a  weaver,  educated  him 
thent  to  be  distiuci,  as  has  been  su^Kted  religiously.  Being  apprenticed  to  a  gra- 
by  F.  Cuvier.— iferf^i  {CJidvus).  This  zier,  he  was  much  employed  in  the  keep- 
species  is  fouud  throughout  North  Ameri-  ing  of  sheep;  and  it  is  thought  that  so 
ca,  and  has  been  considered  as  identical  solitary  an  employment  ccnfirmed  that 
with  the  common  fox  of  Europe,  though  tendency  to  entlitiaiasm  which  he  display- 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  difference,  ed  from  his  infancy.  At  the  ace  of  19, 
The  genenil  color  of  tbis  lox,  in  summer,  hepersuaded  himself  that  he  had  received 
is  bright  ferruginous  on  (he  head,  back  a  divine  command  to  forsake  every  thing 
and  rades.  Beneath  the  cbin  it  is  white,  else,  and  devote  himself  solely  to  religion, 
whilst  the  throat  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  He  accordingly  forsook  his  relations, 
gray.  The  under  parts  of  tlio  body  to-  equipped  himself  in  a  leailiem  doublet, 
wards  the  tail  are  veiy  palu  red.  It  is  and  wandered  from  place  to  place,  sup- 
about  2  feel  long  and  18  inches  high,  porting  himself  as  he  could.  Being  dis- 
The  skins  are  much  sought  for,  and  are  covered  in  the  metropolis,  his  friends  in- 
employed  in  various  manu&ctures.  When  duced  him  to  return;  he,  howet'er,  re- 
caught  young,  they  may  be  domesticated  mained  with  them  a  very  short  time, 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  are  always  un-  resuming  a  life  of  itinerancy,  in  which  he 
|ileasant  from  the  fetor  of  their  urine. —  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  retired 
Croastd  fox  (C.  decussalus).  This  diflers  places,  studying  the  Bible,  and  sometimes 
very  much  from  the  common  fox.  The  sat  in  a  hollow  tree  for  a  day  together, 
color  of  his  fur  is  a  sort  of  gray,  resulting  In  1648,  he  began  to  propagate  his  opin- 
from  the  mixture  of  black  and  white  hair,  ions,  and  commenced  public  preacher  at 
He  has  a  black  cross  on  his  shoulders,  Manchester ;  whence  he  soon  after  made 
from  which  he  derives  bis  name.  The  excursions  through  the  neighboring  coun- 
muzzle,  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  the  ties,  where  he  preached  to  the  people  in 
feet  are  black ;  the  tail  is  temiinaled  with  the  market-places.  About  this  time,  he 
white.  It  inhabits  the  nortliern  parts  of  began  to  adopt  (he  peculiar  language  and 
America,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  i  anner?  of  Quakerism,  aud  experienced 
variety  of  the  Uack  fox.-^Grau  fox  [C  some  of  the  persecutions  to  which  all  ac- 
ctiwreo-oi^gciifaluj)  is  common  throughout  tnenovelty,intiiew3yofreligiousopinion, 
the  country,  tnore  particularly  in  the  was  in  those  days  exposed.  At  Derby, 
neighborhood  of  habitations.  Its  general  the  followers  of  Fos  were  first  deuomi- 
color  is  gray,  becoming  gradually  darket  ualed  Q^aaJcers,  in  consequence  of  their 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  It  has  a  trembling  mode  of  delivery,  and  calls  on 
sharp  head,  marked  by  a  hlackiali-grav  the  ma^stracy  to  tremble  before  the  Lord. 
triangle,  wiiich  gives  it  a  |>eculiar  pliysi-  In  1655,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Crom- 
ognomy.  The  tM  is  thick  ijid  busiiy. —  well,  who,  having  ascertained  the  pacific 
jSun/I  fox  (C  wior.  Say).  This  beautiful  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  had  him  set  at 
little  animal,  which  was  first  accurately  liberty.  He  was,  however,  treated  witii 
ilescribed  by  Mr.  Say,  inhabits  the  great  great  severity  by  the  country  magistracy 
putina  whicii  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  in  consequence  of  his  interruption  of 
tiiountains.    It  is  much  smaller  than  the  ministers  during  divine  service,  and  ex 
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clamations  in  the  chiireheB,  and  was  more  on  him  at  his  death.     Secretary  Cecil  also 

than  once  obliged  to  the  interference  of  obtained  for  him  a  prebend  in  the  church 

the  protector  for  hia  freedom.    On  the  oc-  of  galiabiiry ;  and  he  might  have  reeeiv- 

cesioD  of  a  fast  appointed  on  account  of  ed  much  higher  preferment  if  he  would 

the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  abroad,  have  eubscribed  to  the  articles  enforced 

he  addressed  a  paper  to  the  heads  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.     In 

governors  of  the    nation,  in  which   he  1575,   a  persecution   took  place   of  the 

forcibly  described   the  inconsistency  of  German  Anabaptists,  when  FoxBOitghtan 

similar  severity   at   home.     In   1666,  he  audience  of  Elizabeth,  and  endeavored  to 

was  liberated  irom  prison  by  order  of  convince  her  of  the  cnielW'  and  injustice 

Charies   II,   and   inunediately   set  about  of  condemning  them  to  the  flames.    He 

tbrming  tlie  people,  %ho  had  followed  his  died,  greatly  esteemed  and  lamented,  in 

doctrines,  into  a  formal  and  united  society.  1587,  in  his  70th  year.    His  principal  work 

lu  1669,  he  married  the  widov^  of  judge  is  tlie  History  of  the  AcWandMonumenta 

Fell,  in  the  same  simple  manner  which  oftheChurchiCommonlycalled/bT'sBooi 

^11  distinguishes   the   marriages  of  his  of  JUcaiyrs,  iiiEt  printed  in  1553,  in  1  vol,, 

followers,  and  soon  after  went  to  America,  iblio;  reprinted  in  1632  and  1<>41,  in   3 

where  he  remained  two  years,  which  he  vols,  folio.    In  1684,  it  had  reached  the 

employed  in  making  proselytes.    On  his  9th  edition. 

retum,he wasthrowninto Worcestergaol,  Fox,  Charles  James.  This  eminent 
but  was  quickly  released,  and  went  to  Statesman  was  the  second  son  of  Henry, 
Holland.  He  soon  afler  returned,  and  first  lord  Holland,  so  long  the  rival  and 
was  cast  in  a  suit  for  tithes,  which  he  opponentofthe  earl  of  Chatham.  Charles 
deemed  it  unlawful  to  pay ;  and,  in  1684,  James  was  bom  January  13,  1748,  and 
again  visited  the  continent,  where  he  did  early  became  a  favorite  with  his  father, 
not  long  remain ;  and,  his  health  becoming  who,  perceiving  indications  of  great  ca- 
impaired  by  incessant  toil,  imprisonment  paciiy,  mingled  exceeding  indulgence 
and  suffering,  he  Uved  more  retired  until  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  his 
his  death,  in  1690,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  education.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  whence 
age.  Exclusive  of  a  few  separate  pieces,  he  removed  to  Hertford  college,  Oxford, 
the  writings  of  Fos  are  collected  mto  3  and  his  classical  acquirements  were  very 
vols,  folio ;  the  first  of  which  contains  his  considerable.  His  father  procured  him  a 
Journal,  the  second  his  Epistles,  and  the  seat  for  (he  borough  of  Midhurst,  In  1768, 
third  his  Doctrinal  Pieces,  He  was  un-  before  he  was  of  legal  age,  and,  in  1770, 
doubtedly  a  man  of  strong  natural  parts ;  the  same  interest  procured  him  the  office 
and  Wilfiam  Peno  speaks  in  high  terms  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
ofbismeekness,bumilityandleniperance,  which  »tuation  he  resigned  the  next 
Foi,  John ;  an  English  church  histo-  year,  and  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
riau,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  the  treasury.  Acting  at  this  period 
in  1517.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  enter-  under  the  influence  of  has  father,  his  par- 
ed at  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  and,  in  liatnentary  conduct  led  to  little  anticipa- 
1.543,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mi^alen  tion  of  his  future  career.  He  spoke  and 
college,  in  the  same  university.  Apply-  voted  against  Wilkes,  but  warmly  sup- 
ing  himself  to  theology  with  great  assidui-  ported  sir  William  Meredith's  bill  to  give 
ty,  be  secretly  became  a  convert  to  the  relief  from  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
principles  of  the  reformation.  This  ten-  articles,  and,  in  several  other  respects,  as- 
dency  being  at  length  suspected,  a  charge  serted  his  independence.  Afier  being  a 
of  heresy  toLowed,  and,  by  the  judgment  supporter  of  administration  for  six  years, 
of  his  colleg-\  he  was,  in  1545,  expelled.  Mr,  Fox  was  ejected,  and  was  thrown 
In  the  reign  ofEdwardVI.he  was  restored  into  the  ranks  of"^  opposition.  The  adop- 
to  his  fellowship ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  tion  of  the  disastrous  measures  which 
understanding  that  Gardiner  *as  devising  terminated  in  the  independeni:e  of  tlio 
means  to  seize  him,  he  went  abroad,  and  American  colonies,  envied  him  to  take 
gained  a  livelihood  by  correcting  the  tliis  part  without  opposing  any  of  the 
press  for  an  eminent  printer  at  Basle,  policy  which  he  had  previously  supported, 
where  he  laid  the  first  plan  of  his  Acts  Dtaing  the  whole  of  this  eventful  contest, 
and  Monuments  of  the  Church.  On  the  he  spoke  and  voted  in  direct  opposition 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his  to  the  ministerial  system,  and,  in  conjunc- 
native  countiy,  and  was  received  in  the  tion  with  Hurke,  Barrfe,  Dunning,  and 
most  friendly  manner  by  his  former  pupil,  other  eminent  leaders,  displayed  the 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  maintained  him  highest  talents  both  as  a  statesman  and 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  settled  a  pension  orator.    In  1780,  be  became  a  candidate 
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fw  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Weat-  which  it  commenced,  and  strenuously 
minster,  and  succeeded,  although  opposed  argueii  for  peace  on  every  occasion ;  and, 
by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown,  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  gaveMr. 
On  the  final  defeat  of  the  weak  and  ca-  Addington,  who  concluded  it,  his  support. 
lamitoua  administration  of  lord  North,  When  hostilities  were  renewed,  he  also 
and  the  accession  of  that  of  the  marquis  doubted  of  their  necesaCy;  hut,  on  be- 
ef Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox  obtained  the  coming  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiaiis,  in  conjunction  witli  the  Grenville 
affiunj.  But  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  party,  he  acquiesced  in  its  propriety.  His 
Rockingham  suddenly  divided  the  party;  ]io]i[icalcareerwasnow,Viowever,drawing 
— J  -Tj  tjje  enri  gf  Shelbume  becoming  towards  tlie  close ;  his  health  l>egan  re  ' ' 
e;  symptdmsofdropayap]: 
,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
disgust;  and,  soon  after,  a  union  took  Mr.  Pitt,  his  great  rival  was  laid  inanaJ- 
place  Ijetween  his  friends  and  those  of  most  contiguous  grave.  Mr.  Foi  died 
lord  North,  which,  under  ihe  name  of  the  September  15,  1806,  without  pain,  and 
eoalitioii,  was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  almost  without  a  strugg-le,  in  the  58th  year 
the  people.  Tlie  temporary  success  of  of  his  age.  The  opinions  formed  of  ihie 
this  par^  movement  served  only  to  ren-  eminent  leader  as  a  practical  and  Iheoreli- 
der  popular  disgust  the  more  general ;  cat  statesman,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
aji(i  when,  on  occasion  of  (he  fiimous  have  been  as  various  as  Ihe  shades  of 
India  hill,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sove-  party  difference  in  England.  That  he 
reign  became  apparent,  the  dismissal  of  was  a  sincere  friend  to  all  the  bread  and 
the  coalition  excited  general  satisfaction,  genereus  principles,  on  the  due  develupe- 
At  the  ensuing  election,  nearly  aeven^  of  ment  of  which  rest  the  freedom  and  best 
his  friends  lost  their  seats,  and  he  had  interestsof  mankind,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
himself  to  enter  into  a  strong  and  expen-  and  that  they  were  alloyed  by  great  lati- 
eive  contest  for  the  representation  of  tude  on  the  subject  of  party  and  political 
Westminster.  Still,  although  in  the  new  expediency,  is  equally  clear.  As  a  pow- 
parliament  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  decided  majori-  erml  and  purely  argumentative  orator  he 
ty,  Mr.  Fox  headed  a  very  strong  opposi-  was  of  the  very  first  class ;  although,  as 
tion,  and  political  questions  were  for  to  eloquence  and  brilliancy,  he,  perhaps, 
some  years  contested  with  a  display  of  yielded  to  Pitt,  Burke  and  Sheridan ;  nor 
talent  on  both  sides,  which  the  house  of  was  his  voice  and  manner  prepossessing, 
commons  bad  seldom  previou^y  exhibit-  although  highly  forcible.  Of  his  amia- 
ed,  Ju  1788,  Mr,  Fox  repaired  to  the  bili^  in  private  life,  allowing  for  a  disS- 
continent,  and  was  proceeding  to  Italy,  pated  youth,  all  accounts  agree.  Friends 
whenhe  was  recalled  by  the  king's  illness,  and  foes  equally  testify  to  his  ingenuous 
and  the  necessity  of  constituting  a  regen-  and  benign  character.  The  result  of  this 
cy.  The  contest  for  the  unrestricted  happy  temperament  was,  that  no  man  was 
right  of  the  heir-apparent,  which  he  ever  more  idolized  by  a  wide  and  exten- 
warmly  espoused,  was  marked  by  a  great  siveconneKiou— a  feet  rendered  conspicu- 
display  of  oratorical  and  logical  talent  on  ous  by  more  than  one  striking  circum- 
ihe  part  of  the  opposition;  but,  botiiinand  stance.  As  an  author,  besides  some  Latin 
out  of  parliament,  the  majority  on  thisoc-  poetry,and  a  Greek  dialogue,  by  which  be 
casion  was  with  Mr.  Pitt.  InlTMandlTOl,  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Eton,  and 
Mr.  Fos  regained  a  share  of  popularity  by  a  few  numters  of  a  paper  entitied  The 
his  opposition  to  war  with  Sptun  and  Rus-  Englishman,  he  published  nothing  during 
sia,  and  also  by  his  libel  bill,  regulating  his  lifetime  hut  A  Letter  to  the  Electora 
the  rights  of  juries  in  criminal  cases,  and  of  Westminster,  1793,  which  was  read 
rendering  them  judges  both  of  the  law  with  great  avidity.  To  his  nephew,  lord 
and  the  feet.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Holland,  the  world  is  indebted  for  his 
Frencli  revolution,  he  was  disposed  to  posthumous  publication,  entitied  The 
regard  it  as  hkely  to  prove  extremely  History  of  the  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of 
beneficial.  The  contrary  views  of  Mr,  James  II,  with  an  introductory  chapter, 
Burke,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  was  intended  to  form  a  cominence- 
which  that  warm  politician  on  tnat  ac-  ment  of  the  history  of  the  revolution 
count  publicly  renounced  his  fiiendship,  of  1688.  It  is  written  with  unpretending 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  Ntnpliciiy. 
parliamentary  history.  The  policy  of  the  Foxglove.  (See  Digiialw.) 
war  that  followed  'M;longs  to  history.  Fox  Indians  ;  in  North  America,  on  the 
Air  F ox  firmly  opposed  the  principle  on  MississJppiandOuisconsin;number,1750 
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These  Iiidiam  iHftseas  very  rich  lend  he  received  the  command  of  the  floating 
mineB  on  the  we«  hank  of  the  Misaisappi,  ballerieB  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
The  principal  minesare  situated  in  a  imct  coasts  of  the  channel.  In  1805,  he  corn- 
one  league  square.  The  ore  yields  the  manded  the  artillery  of  the  second  divia- 
saine  per  cent,  of  metal  asthatof  Miisouri.  ion,  in  the  Austrian  campaign.     In  1807, 

Fox  River;  a  river  in  the  North-west-  Napoleon   sent  him   to   Turkey,  ex    die 

em  Territory,  U.States,  which  flows  east-  head   of  1300   artillerists,  to  assist  sultan 

erly,  passes  through  lakes  Pushaway  and  Selim  agfunst  the  Russians  and  English ; 

Winnebago,  and  runs  into  the  south  end  but,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  iit 

of  Greenbay,  at  fort  Howard.    It  is  con-  which   Selim  was  dethroned,  that  corpa 

nected  witli  the  Ouisconsin  by  a  portage  returned  to  France.    Colonel  Foy,  how- 

of  IJ  miles.    The  portage  is  over  a  low  ever,  remained  in  Constantinople,  and  as- 

prairie,whichissometimesoverflowed,aiid  sisted,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 

passable  with   boats.    Though  there  are  ambassador,  general  Sebastiani  (the  pres- 

some  obstructions  for  about  20  miles  above  ent  (ISIiO)  minister  of  marine),  in  muking 

die  mouth,  yet  boats  ascend  throughout  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  Turk- 

to   the   portage,  160  miles.    Tlie  liver  is  ish  capital  and   the  Dardanelles.     These 

400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  were  so   eflective,   that  Duckworth,  the 

Foy,  Maximilian  Sebastian,  lieutenant-  English  admiral,  who  ajiproached  the 
general,  and  memberof  the  French  cham-  capital,  was  obliged  lo  retire.  From  1808 
ber  of  deputies,  a  distinguished  French  to  1812,  Foy  was  general  of  division  of 
libera],  one  of  the  first  orators  in  her  legis-  the  army  in  Fortu^  July  21,  1S12,  af- 
iative  assemblies,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  ter  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Sakman- 
law  and  liberW',  whose  destiny  did  not  ca,  he  succeeded  Mannont,  as  commander- 
allow  him  to  vniness,  in  the  glorious  revo-  in-chief,  and  conducted  tlie  retreat  to  the 
lution  ofl830,  the  consummation  of  his  Duero.  After  Wellington  had  been  obtig- 
own  and  his  party's  labors,  was  bom  at  cd  to  raise  tlie  siege  of  Burgos,  Oct.  21, 
Ham,  Feb.  3,  1775,  and  was  edueuicd  in  1813,  general  Foy  advanced  at  the  head 
the  military  school  Ijt  Fere.  In  1791,  he  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Portu- 
joined.the  volunteere  who  hastened  to  de-  gal,  and  effected  the  passage  of  the  Duero 
fend  the  frontiers  of  then-  country.  In  near  Tordealilas,  October  29,  After  the 
1792,he  served  inthe  artJUeryinthe  army  defeat  of  king  Joseph  and  Jourdan  at 
of  (he  Nonh,  under  the  command  of  Du-  Vittoria,  June  21, 18i;l,hecollected  20,000 
mourieT,  and  afterwardsunderDampierre,  men  at  Bergaia,  beat  back  the  left  wing 
Custine,  Houchard,  Joui'dan  and  Piche-  of  the  Spanish  anny,and  defended  every 

fru,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  inch  of  ground,  so  that  general  Graham 

etnappe.     In  1794,  the  infamous  Joseph  succeeded  in  carrying  his  position  at  To- 

Lebon,   commissioner  of  the   convention,  losa  only  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict, 

caused  him  to  be  arrested,  because  Foy  General  Foy,afterreinforoingthe  garrison 

openly  censured   his  excesses;    the  9th  of  St.  Sebastian,  recreated  across  the  Bi- 

Thennidor,  however,  saved  his  life.     In  dassoa  without    loss.      In   the  battles  at 

the  campaigns  of  1795, 1796  and  1797,  he  Pajnjieluna   aud    Jean-Pied-de-Port,   he 

served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo-  commanded  the  left  wing;  and  was  pres- 

selle,  distinguished  himself  partieuloriy,in  ent  in  ail  the  batdes  in  the  Pyrenees, un- 

1797,  at  the  second  pMsage  of  the  Rhine,  dl  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  Feb.  27, 
near  Diersheim,  and  became  die  personal  1814.  In  1814  and  1815,  he  was  division- 
fi'iend  of  Moreau — a  circumstance  which  inspector  of  infantry.  In  the  campaign  of 
for  some  time  operated  unfavorably  on  1815,  he  commanded  a  division  on  the 
his  advancement.    Towards  the  end  of  field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded 

1798,  he  served  in  Switzerland,  under  for  the  15th  time.  In  1819,  he  was  ap- 
general  Schauenburg,  and,  in  1799,  in  the  pointed  division-inspector  of  inlantty, 
army  of  die  Danube,  under  3Iassena,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  deputy  by 
where  he  assisted  materially  in  the  pas-  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  A  soldier, 
sa^  of  the  Limraatli.  In  1800,  lie  was  educated  in  die  field,  and  covered  with 
adjutant- general  in  the  division  of  Mon-  honorable  seal's,  he  now  at  once  disijn- 
cey,  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  guished  himself  as  an  orator,  and  liecame 
marched  through  Switzerland  into  Italy,  tlie  favorite  of  the  nation.  He  alvrays 
and  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  ar-  voted  with  the  left  ride  (the  liberals),  at'id 
my  of  Italy,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  proved  himself  the  firm  advocate  of  con- 
during  which  he  defeated  the  enemy  at  stitutional   liberty.     The   knowledge    i 


e  of  the  Tyrol.     On  the   re-    political  economy,  which  he  displayed  on 
newal  of  hostihties  widi  England,  in  1803;    the  floor,  both  in  regard  to  the  civil  ano 
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miliidTy  admmiBtration,  wma  of  a  high  hausted,  and  the  vinues  of  the  hero  were 

order.     He  distinguished  himself  particu-  les^  happily  celebrated  than  the  horrors 

larly  in  the  debates  on  the  old  laws  of  Of  uie  disease.     He   died   al  Patliia,  of 

election,  and  lliose   respecting  the   con-  apoplexy,  iu  1553,  aged  71,    Among  the 

Bcriptjon,  the  war  against  Spain  in  1833,  moderns  who  have  exercised  llieh  tdenla 

and  in  all  the  debates  on  the  guaranties  of  in  the  compo^tion  of  Latin  veiBe,few  have 

civil  Uberty.     Aa  a  specimen  of  tlie  elo-  obtained  higher  reputation  tlian  Fracasto- 

quence  and  noble  Sfnnt  of  this  soldier  of  a  rius.    The  elder  Scaliger  ranks  him,  as  a 

hundred  fights,  we  will  give  his  remarka  in  poel,  next  to  Vii^ ;   and  his  meiit  has 

thechsniberofdepulies,February,I821,on  been  generally  acknowledged.  Besides  the 

the  aristocracy,  which  it  was  ttie  Ihvorite  poems  already  noticed,  he  ivrote  another, 

object  of  a  patlyin  France  to  restore.    In  entitled  .Mcon,  sive  de  Cura  Canuat  venaiir 

reply  to  the  question  of  an  ultra,  Qu'eri  coTwn.    Among  his  prose  works  on  pro- 

ce  gue  c'est   que   t'ttristocralie  ? — "  Je  vms  fcssional  topics,  ere   treatises  De  Siptma- 

vous   k  dire  (said  Foy],   I'wistacralie   au  Oiia  et  Aiiipatkut ;  De  Crnitagione  el  Mor- 

mX'ntia^nie  siicle  c'esl  la  ligve,  e'eat  la  bis  amlagiosis,  &c, 

cccdiiion  de   ixux,  fiii   vtulaa  cansoimrtfr  Feaction  (from  the  Latin  fraii^fre,to 

sons  produire,  tmrre  sans    tramtiller,  tout  break)  signifies,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 

mmnr  sons  rieii  avoir  ap^rii,  envahir  tous  a  combination   of  numbers  repnjsenling 

Ita  honaeurs  sons  lea  anoir  jn^ritis,  oecuper  one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer: 

lovies  ks  placta  sans  etre  en  etal   de  Ua  thus   four  fifUis  is  a  faction,  formed  by 

remptir."    General  Foy   died    Nov.    28,  dividing  a  unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 

18SS.    A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  taking  one  part  four  times.    Fractions  are 

erection  of  a  monument  to  liig  memory,  divided  into  vulgar  and  decimal.     Vulgar 

and  for  the  support  of  his   family,  which  fractions  are  expressed  by  two  numbers 

he  left  destiwte,  and  within  three  months  with  a  line  between  them.    The  lower, 

900,000  francs  were  subscribed.    Madame  the  (fenonuttoter,  indicates  into  how  many 

Foy  has  published,  from  her  husband's  pa-  equal  parts  the  unh  is  divided  ;  and  the 

pers,  a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  4  number  above  the  line,  called  the  nwmeni- 

vols,  8vo.  (translated  into  English).    His  tor,  indicates  how  many  of  such  parts  are 

IXscours  have  also  been  published  since  taken  ;  as,  in  i,  8  is  the   denominator,  7 

his  death    [Diaarws  da  General  Foij,  pri-  the    numerator.     Vulgar  fractions  bava 

ddis  d'une  MUce  BiograpkiqM,  par  M.  been  divided,  though  not  very  accurately, 

P.  F.  Tissot ;  d'ua  ^Joge  parM.  Ettetme,  into  proper,imBroper,simple,  compoutid  and' 

ft  iFun  Eased  sar  l' Eloquence  Politique  en  mixed,  viz. : — A  proper  fraction  is  when  the 

Frajnce,par  M,  Jmf,  Paris,  1826,  3  vols,  numerator  Is  leas  than  the denominator.aa 

8vo.),  in  which  the  reader  will  find  an  ac-  f,fi5,-^,'f8i,&<^    An  impmper/ractiott 

count  of  tiie  affecting  scenes  which  oe-  is  when  the  numerator  is  equal  to  or  great- 

curred  at  the  funeral  of  general  Foy,  er  than  the  denominator,  as  f,  f ,  ^#,  J-f^, 

Fha;  an   Italian  prefix,  derived  from  &c,     Aaimptefiactianis  tliat  which  con- 

the  word  Jraie,  brotlier,  and  used  before  sists  of  a  single  numerator  and  rfngte  de- 

the  names  of  monks;  for  histauce,  i^Vo-  nominator;  and  is  either  proper  or  iinprop- 

Gtonamit,  brotiier  John.      Some  monks  er,  as  f,  ^,  |^,  &c    A  compouml  fiac- 

have  become  taraous  under  such  names,  (ton  is  aftaction  condstingof  two  or  mora 

as  Fra-Barto!omeo,  the  [winter,  and  Fra-  other  fractions  connectedTiy  the  word  tjf; 

Paolo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  monk.  tlius  f-  of  J,  or  f  of  -^^  of  f,  &c,,  are 

Fracastorius,  Jerome;  all  ingenious  compound  factions.    A  cornokr faction  ia 

jKiet  of  the  ]6th  centurj'.  bom  at  Verona,  that  whose  numerator  and  denominator 

in  Italy.     It  is  said  tliat  he  came  into  the  s 

world  vrithout  a  moutii,  having  in  the  are  both  fractions  ;  thus  —is  a  complex 

place  of  It  a  sinuJI  aperture,  which  was  '* 

enlarged  by  a  smmcal  operation.     One  fractior.    These  tw(   distinctions,  though 

day,  when  liis  mother  was  carrying  him  frequently  made  by  authors  on  arithmetic, 

inlieranns,aiid  walking  in  a  garden,  she  are  certainly  improjier,  the  former  indi- 

vras  scorched  by  l^hming,  and  the  child  caung  an  operation  in  multiplication,  and 

was  uninjured.    He   was  patronised  by  the  latter  au  operation  in  division.    It  is, 

cardinal  Itembo,  to  whom  he  addressed  therefore,  improper  to  apply  to  tliem  the 

the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  a  Latin  denomination  of  fiadiora.     An  integer 

poem  entitled  Suplulis.     In  the  latter  part  and  fraction   toother  is  called   a  tnixerf 

of  his  life,  he  wrote  a  (loem  on  the  ad-  number ;  that  is,  7f,  9^,  &c.,  are  mixed 

ventures  of  the  pattiarch  Joseph ;  but  liis  numbers.    The  theory  of  vulgar  fractions 

poetic  fire  seems  then  to  have  been  ex-  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  algebn^ 
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but  h  rarely,  we   think,  developed  in  a  are,  in  Asia,  Pondicheny  and  Karikal  on 
clear,   Bimple  and  easy  manner  in  boolis  the   Coroinandel    coast,    Yanaon   in  the 
on  arithmetic     A  correct  understanding  northern  Circars,  Chaadfimagore  in  Iten- 
of  them  is  of  great  importance   for  the  gat,  Mahe  on  the  Malohar  coast,  a  factory 
proper  prosecution   of  arithmetical  and  at  Surat,  and  some  factories  in  Araliia,  in 
matliematical  sUidies.— Decimal  fractions  all  179,000  inhahiteols  ;  in  Africa,  Sene- 
include  every  fraction,  the  denominator  of  gal,  Goree,  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  some 
which  is  10  or   a  power  of  it;  as  -fij,  fectories,  containing  99,000  inhabitants; 
xiJini,  &c.    Our  beautiful  system  of  writ-  in  America,  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
ing  numbers  enables  us  to  write  decimal  with  its  dependencies,   Guiana,  and  the 
fractions  without  expressing  the  denomi-  small  islands  of  Sl  Pierre  and  Miiiuelon, 
nators,  just  as  we  are  enabled  to  write  the  near  Newfoundland  (see  Colonies),  con- 
whole  number  without  mentioning  wheth-  tainin^  295,000  inliabitants.    The  territory 
er  they  are    hundreds,    thousands,    &c.  is    divided  into  86  departmeuts  (q.  v.). 
The  followinit  scheme  will  explain  it.  which  generally  derive  their  names  from 
-  the  rivere.     They  are  subdivided  into  363 
a                                          5  an-ondissements,  2844  cantons,  and  38,339 
S                                      ^1  communes.   Each  department  is  governed 
ll                          "5=1,  ^y^  prefect,  and  each  arrondissement  by  a 
^|-S«                 ill-S'5  sub-prefect.     The   cantons  have   no  ad- 
I5SS             ^|S|||  iiiinistrative  powers.     The  communes  are 
§||ii=     |i|gi~  under  a  mayor.  AU  these  officers,  with  die 
K<nl5o     A  '%'i^'nrr  counsellots    of  departments,   orrondisse- 

&   404d-i.4   /4a   U/ ^^^^^^  ^j  communes,  were,  before  the 

On  the  left  of  the  point  are  the  whole  recent  changes,  appointed  by  the   king, 

numbers;  and  just  as  every  place  in  that  The  empire   under  Napoleon   comprised 

series  in  proceeding  to  the  left  increases  about  300,000  square  miles, with  42,500,000 

in  value  ten  times,  so  eveiy  place  to  the  inhabitants,   of    which   28,000,000    were 

right  from  the  stop  decreases  m  value  ten  French,  6,500,000  Italians,  4,500,000  Flem- 

timcs.       Writing    decimal     Iractions    is  ish   and   Dutch,  and   4,000,000  German, 

therefore  only  an  extension  of  our  sj's-  The  principal  mountains  of  France  are, 

tern  of  writing   whole   numbers.      Yet,  1,  The  Vosges  on  the  north-east.     They 

though  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  important,  are   of  a  rounded    outline,  with    gentle 

the  system  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  slopes,  and  afrbrd   much  open  pasturage, 

and  was  first  discovered  by  llie  German  Thehighcst  summit  is  not  more  than  4500 

mathematician   Regiomontanus  in   1464.  feet  high.    2.  The  Jura  mountains  lie  to 

All  calculations  in  decimal  fractions  are  the  south  of  these,  and  their  summits  rise 

very  easy  and  simple.  to  the   height    of   6000  feel.      3.  Many 

Frakc  ;  a  French  alver  coin,  contain-  Alpine  branches  intersect  Dauphiny  and 

ing  ten  dedmes  and  a  hundred  cetdimes.  Provence.    {See  •9lps.)    In  the  centre  of 

(See  Coim.)  the  kingdom   are,  4.  The   mountains  of 

Fkance;  acountry  of  Europe,  situated  Auvergne,  of  volcanic  origui,  of  which 

between  lat.  42^  Sff   and  51"  S  N.,  and  the  Puy  de   Dome,  the  Moms  d'Or  and 

Jon.  3=51'  E.  and9°  27'  W,  comprising  the  Cantai  are  the  principal  groups.    5. 

an  extent  of  313,800  square  miles,  with  a  The  Cevennes  lie  to  the  south-east  of  the 

population,  acconling  to  official  returns,  in  range  last  mentioned.    Their  highest  sutn- 

1837,  of  31,851,543.    According  to  the  mit'is  Mont  Loz^ro  {6510  feet).   6.  Tlio 

annual  increa8e,itwouldbe,inlSJ0,ahout  Pyrenees  form  the  principal  part  of  the 

32,500,000.     Itis  borderedon  the  north-  bouudarybelweenFranceandSpain,  (See 

east  by  the  Low  Countries,  the  Prussiim  Pip-enees.)    These  mountains  divide  tlje 

province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Rhen-  country  into  four  ^reat  basins,  the  form 

ish  Bavaria;  on   the  east,  it  is  separated  andexposure  of  which  necessarily  have  u 

from  Baden  by  the  Rhine,  anil  touches  great  influence  on  theu*  climate  and  pro- 

Switzeriand  and  Sardinia;  on  thesoufl),  ductions.      The    narrow    valley    of  the 

its  boundaries  are  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhine  riina  from  north   to  south ;  while 

Pyrenees,  and  the  Bidassoa;  the  ocean  the  open  basins  of  the  Seine,  tl>e  Loire 

bounds  the  rest.    The  island  of  Corsica,  and  the  Garonne  stretch  in  a  north-western 

and  the  Hl^res,  in  the  Moditerrajiean,  and  direction.    The  Adour  rises  in  the  Pyre- 

the    isles  of  Oleron,  RA,  Noirmoutier,  nees,  and  washes  the  walls  of  Bayoune. 

Belle-Isle,DieuandOuessant(UshBnl),  in  The  other  rivers  are  principally  Iributa- 

tlie  Atlantic,  belong  to  France.     The  for-  rles.    The  Marne  and  the  Oise  fall  into  the 

eign  p»)S8essions  are  of  little  value.    They  Seine  ;  the  Aliier,  the  Loire,  the  Sarthe, 
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and   the   Mayeiuie,  into  the  Loire;   the  hoa been  recently  eslimaled  by  haroii  Du- 

Rhone  receives  the  Safine,  the  Mre,  the  pin  at  53,533,436  hectares,  or  133,694,000 

Durance,  the  Ahi  and  tlie   Sorgue ;  the  English  acres,   which  are  distributed  in 

Tarn  aod  the  Dordogiiejoin  the  Garonne,  the  tbllowing  mannef; — 
The  numerous  branches   of  these  rivera  Heaarea. 

are  joined  by  canals  [see  Ca™rfs,ii,451),        Arable  land 22,818,000 

which  form    an  estensive  internal  water        Vineyards, 1,977,000 

cummunication.     In  respect  to  soil,  the        Kitchen  gardens, 828,000 

richest  part  of  France  is  the  north-west        Gardens  atid  orchards,  .  .  .    687,000 
division,  comprehending  the  provinces  of        Miscellaneous  culture,   .  .  .    780,000 

Flandere,  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy  and        Olives, 43,000 

the  Isle  of  France,  where  there  is  a  deep,        Hops, 60,000 

rich  loam;  about  18,179,590  acres  in  ex-       Chestnuts, 406,000 

tent  The  valley  of  the  Garonne  is  compo»-        Patits,  groves,  nurseries,  .  .      39,000 

ed  of  a  friable,  sandy  loam,  with  a  calcore*        Copse  wood,     6,531,470 

ous  mixture,  and  moisture  sufficient  for  eve-         Osieries, 53,000 

rypurpose.  Thisdistrictcontain87,654,561         Pasturage, 3,525,000 

acres.     The  great  valley  of  Languedoc  is        Meadows, 3,488,000 

extremely  prolific,  though  the  soil  is  not        Landes,  heaths,  &c,  ....  3,841,000 

so  fine  as  that  of  the  preceding  districts.        Turbaries, 7,000 

The  Limagne,  a  valley  of  Aurergne,  is        Mines  and  quarries,    ....      28,000 

considered  to  have  one  of  the  finest  soils        Buildings, 213,000 

in  the  world.   It  consists  of  beds  of  earth,        Canals, 9,000 

said  to  be  twenty  feet  deep,  formed  from        Ponds, 313,000 

the   decompodtion   of   soft  basalt.     The        Marshes, 186,000 

calcareous  and  chalk  formations  are  ex-        Roads,  rivers,  &c.  ?  g  ggg  qqq 

tensive.      The   chalk   provinces   are  un-  (unproductive),  j '       ' 

fruitful  in  grain,  but  the  genial  influence  The  value  of  capital  vested  in  agricultural 

of  Ibe  sun  allotvsthem  other  riches.    The  pursuits    is    estimated  at  37,S32,06147i; 

calcareous   loam  on   the  borders   of  the  francs  ;    the   gross    annual   produce   at 

chalk  formation  is  more  productive,    la  4,678,708,885  frjncs ;  Iheexpaises  of  cul- 

Brotagne,  Anjou  and  Maine,  are  immense  tivatlou  at  3,^4,005^15;  leaving  a  profit 

heaths.     The  landes  are  extensive  tracts  of  31  per  cent,  on  the  capital    Previous 

of  sandy  deserts,  producing  nothing  but  to  the  revolution,  the  produce  of  tlie  soil 

broom,  heath  and  junipers.    The  most  es-  in  France  was  burdened  with  an  annual 

tensive  are  the  kmdei  of  Bordeaus,  twen-  tax  of  about  $95,000,000.    The  cultivators 

K  leagues  in  length  by  twelve  in  breadth,  were  chiefly  mitm/ers,  or  mere  tenants  at 
.  the  remaining  provinces,  gravel,  or  a  will,  who  suppiiedthe  labor  while  the  pro- 
gravelly  sand,  is  the  predominating  soil,  prietor  supplied  the  capital.  The  rent 
The  woods  and  forests  are  cathnated  to  jaid  was  generally  one  half  the  produce, 
cover  a  space  of  18,795,000  acres.  The  The  cultivators  also  labored  under  a  load 
principal  are  those  of  Ardennes,  Orleans  of  degrading  and  vexatious  restraints  and 
and  Fonlainebleau,  The  northern  and  feudal  opprest^ons  ;  thus  weeding  and 
western  coasts  are  fonned  in  a  great  pro-  hoeing  were  prohibited,  lest  the  young 
portion  by  immense  downs  or  sand-banks,  partridges  should  be  disturbed.  The  pro- 
and,  where  the  shores  arc  formed  by  clifls,  prietors  tliemselves  were  harassed  by  cop- 
they  are  seldom  hold  enough  to  be  ap-  liameries,  which  engrossed  all  manorutl 
proached  with  safety.  The  harbors  are  rights  as  far  as  game  was  concerned.  The 
tlierefore  few.  On  the  Mediterranean,  the  game  consisted  of  droves  of  wild  boars  and 
coast  of  Languedoc  is  very  dangerous;  herds  of  deer,  which  the  fartnerawerenot 
but  Provence  abounds  in  good  harbors,  sufiered  to  kill,  wandering  over  the  coun- 
The  cuhure,  throughout  the  northern  half  try  to  the  destruction  of  the  creps.  Then 
of  the  kingdom,  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  thcrewas  tlie  con^e,  which  fell  very  heavy 
oats,  pulse,  and  of  late,  much  more  than  on  tlie  laborers.  Rut  the  couver^on  of 
formerly,  of  potatoes  ;  in  the  southern  the  estates  of  the  church  and  the  nobility 
halfj  com  (particularly  maize),  vines,  mul-  into  national  domains,  andihesaleof  theso 
berries  and  olives.  The  eastern  parts,  be-  in  small  pareels,  and  on  easy  terms,  during 
ing  more  elevated  than  the  western,  have  the  revolution,  enabled  the  tenants  to  be- 
more  rigorous  winters  and  more  ardent  come  proprietors,  the  number  of  which 
summers.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  has  more  than  doubled  since  1789.  The 
abundance.  The  most  common  fuel  is  rotation  of  crops  ia  but  little  practised  in 
wood.    The  superficial  extent  of  France  France,  where  fallows  still  hold  a  place 
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in  husbandry.  The  produce  of  wheat  exertions  of  Henry  IV,  the  niulbeny-tree 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  nnd  on  was  cultivated  in  all  the  soutliem  prov- 
the  beat  soil,  hardly  exceeds  18  bushels  inces.  At  Touis,  silk-stuflb  for  furniture 
per  acre;  an  English  farmer  especiB  S5  are  chiefly  manufactured;  at  Ganges,  and 
on  the  same  extent.  In  1812,  Ihe  number  other  places  in  the  Cevenn^  silk  stook- 
of  horses  in  France  was  2,176,000 ;  but,  in  ings.  Lyons  is  Ihe  principal  place  for 
1819,  the  horses  and  mules  together  silK  manufactures  of  all  kinds.  Paris 
amounted  only  to  1,657,671 1  at  present,  ranks  ne!tl  after  Lyons.  In  1812,  the 
the  number  is  esUmated  at  2,500,000.  value  of  the  raw  material  amounted  to 
The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  6^73,000;  45,560,000  francs,  of  which  SS,0OO,O0O 
of  slieep,  about  45,000,000.  The  total  were  the  price  of  imported  silk.  The  value 
number  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  is  about  of  manufectured  goods,  at  the  same  pe- 
51,600,000.  The  French  are  Ihe  beat  nod,  was  107,560,000  francs;  of  which 
wine  makers  in  the  world.  The  Cham-  less  than  one  third  was  exported.  Forty 
pagne,  Burgundy,  Claret,  Hermitage  (nee  years  ago,  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  ma- 
the  articles),  are  drank  all  over  the  world,  chinery  was  hardly  practised  in  France. 
For  a  long  time,  the  choicest  growths  Cotton  mills  have  been  esiabSished  within 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  church ;  and,  in  that  period,  and  the  manufactures  of  Al- 
the  frequent  changes  of  property  which  sace  ore  now  superior  to  those  of  Eng- 
have  taken  place  since  the  revolution,  land  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.  In 
many  vineyards  have  deteriorated  m  con-  1812,  10,362,000  ktlogrammes  of  cotton 
sequence  of  bad  management  The  were  spun  by  machinery,  and,  in  1825, 
brandies  [q.  v.)  of  France  are  tlie  best  28,000,000  of  greater  fineness.  The  cam- 
in  the  world.  TJie  value  of  tlie  whole  brics,  gauze  and  lawn  of  St,  Quentin,  Va- 
Si-oduce  of  wine  and  brandy  is  about  lenciennes  and  Canibray  are  among  the 
00,000,000  of  francs.  The  culture  of  most  valuable  products  of  French  indus- 
the  vine  is  supposed  to  have  increased  try.  Lace  is  made  in  great  quantities, 
nearly  one  fourth  since  the  revolution,  Thewhole  produceof  the  linen  and  hemp 
owing  principally  to  the  small  proprietors,  manufactures  is  estimated  at  200,000,000. 
earJi  of  whom  endeavors  to  supply  his  In  1814, 100,000,000  kilograramea  of  cast 
own  consumption  by  a  little  patch  of  iron  were  produced ;  in  1895, 160,000,000. 
vineyard.  M.  Dupinsaya,  that  many  hec-  Gilding  and  watch-making  are  carried  on, 
tares  of  French  territory  are  yet  uncuiti-  chiefly  in  Paris,  to  the  annual  value  of 
■vatiid,  merely  for  want  of  catde  to  stock  about  38,000,000  francs  each.  Priming 
and  manure  them ;  tliat  two  thirds  of  the  also  empliys  a  great  number  of  jrersons 
iuliabitants  are  without  animal  food ;  that  at  Paris.  In  1614,  the  number  of  printed 
more  Uian  one  third  subsist  entirely  on  sheets  was  45,675,039;  ml820,80,Efel,302, 
oats,buckwheat,ryc,chcstnutBor potatoes,  and  in  1826,  144,561,094,  Notwitbatand- 
and  that  the  agricultural  population  is  too  ing  the  low  price  of  labor  in  France,  the 

Seat  for  the  prosperirc  of  France.     Two  industry  of  that  country  cannot  enter  in- 

irds  of  the   population   is   ugi'icultural.  to    competition   with   that    of   England. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  who  visited  France  in  1819,  One  of  the  circumstances  which  depress 

makes  the  same  remarks.    France  poa-  it  is  the  want  of  internal  communication 

Besses  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  fur^  by  roads  and  canals.   The  practicable  roads 

nishing  her  with  all  the  raw  materials  of  of  France  are  not  more  tlian   one  third 

manufacture,  except  cotton.     The  manu-  of    the   extent    of  those     of    England, 

fecture  of  fine  woollenclothsatSedan  was  The  cross  roads  are  few,  and  the  great 

introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  roads  are  not  kept  in  good  onler.     The 

The  machmery  used  was  very  defective  length  of  the  cana^in  France  is  not  more 

until  M.  Chaplal  engaged  an  Englisli  ma-  than  one  eleventh  of  those  of  England, 

chinist  to  instruct   the   French    artisans.  Another  point,  in  which  France  is  inferior, 

Sleam  engines  are  rare;  the  spinning  mills  is  in  the  use  of  steam  engines,  attributable, 

h«ng  worked   chiefly    by  water   or   by  in  pail,  to  the  deficiency  of  coal,  or  the 

horses.      Tlie   quantity   of  native    wool  difficulty  of  transporting  it.     The   total 

nianufectured  in  1819  was  38,000,000  kil-  force  of  steam  engines  in  France,  occord- 

ogrammes  (of  about2S  lbs.  each),  and,  in  ing  to  Dupin,  is  equal  to  that  of  480,6(M> 

1826,  42,000,000,   with  8,000,000  rf  im-  men;  that  of  England  is  equal  lo  a  power 

ported  wool;  the  value  of  the  manuiac-  of  6,400,000  men.    All  the  power  derived 

tured  articles  was  365,000,000  francs ;  of  from  machinery  of  every  sort,  or  from 

the  raw  wool,  105,000,000  :  the  quantity  constructive  ingenuity,  and  applied  to  pur- 

esported  was  about  one  tliirtccnih  of  the  poses  of  industry  in  France,  is  only  one 

whole    quantity  manufactured.      By  the  fourth  of  the  amilar  power  employed  in 
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of  ker  colonies.     The  value  of  the  colonial  977^935,329;    but    the   recent  revolution 

imports,  in  1788,  was 227,000,000  franca;  must  have  reudered  this  cnlculalion  un- 

in  1824,  it  was  only  50,000,000:  the  ex-  certain.      Tlie  system  of  public  instruc- 

Iiorts  for  1788  amounted  to  119,000,000;  tion,  under  the  late  dynasty,  was  subject 

ill  1824,  to  44,000,000.    The  total  value  to  the  minifitry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 

of   exports  from   France,  in  1824,  was  Previous  to  ihe  revolution  of  1789,  there 

440,543,000  francs ;  of  which  163,056,000  were  23  universitiea,  of  which  the  most 

were  productioiia  of   Ilie    country,   and  celebrated  was  that  of  Paris.    Tliesewere 

277,486,000  manufactured  articles.     The  superseded  by  the  cenlrol,  primary  and 

amount  exported  to  the  U.  States  was  secondary  schools.    Under  the  empire,  the 

55,000,000,  being  more  than  that  to  any  university  vras   organized,  which,  with 

other  country.    The  imports  for  the  same  some  modifications,  was  preserved  after 

year  were  of  the  value  of  454,861,000  the  restoration.    The  university  comprised 

fniucs ;  of  which  272,873,000  francs  were  26  academies  in  the  principal  cities,  each 

)-awmaterialaformanulactiire,  121,957,000  under  a  presideiit,  and  contmning  several 

natural  productions  for  consimiption,  and  faculties  and  a  coUigc  rogid  (lycie,  under 

60,030,000  manufactured  articles.    In  1624,  tiie  empire).    The  system  of  primary  in- 

the  numberofeailora  in  French  shipswas  struction  was  discouraged  by  ihe  Bour- 

SaS,489;  of  whom  26,649  were  engaged  bona.    In  1828,  Dupin  states  that  15,000 

in  foreign  commerce,  47,283  in  the  flshe-  communes    were    destitute    of    primary 

rits,  and  the  remainder  in  the  coasting  schools,  and   that  14,000,000  persons  in 

trade.    Thenavy,accord)ng  to  the  budget  France  did  not  know  how  to  read  and 

of  1828,  consisted  of  36  shipa  of  tlie  line,  write.     The  mrfiiiri  royid  is  divided  into 

35  frigates,  8  sEeam-boats,  and  186  other  four  academies.     (See  .^cadentUsj)     Be- 

vessels,   and   14,963  ofticets  and  sailois.  fore  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  Catholic 

The  arvoy,  in  1828,  amounted  to  233,770  religion  was  the  establislied  religion  of  the 

men,  and  was  recruited  by  volimtory  en-  state.    {For  the  numbers  of  the  French 

Jistment  and  annual  levies,  every  French-  clei^  of  the  different  degrees,  in  1898, 

man  of  20  years  of  age  being  bound  to  see  the  berinning  of  the  article  Ecdesias- 

serve   for  a  term  of  eight  years.     The  tical  EstaBiskments.)    The  number  of  the 

receipts  of  1898  were  1,037,104,491  finncsi  nunneries,  at  that  time,  was  3024,  with 

rtie  expenditure,  1,035,415,552  francs.  Tiie  20,950  nuns.    The  CaJvinists  and  Liither- 

impdt  fonckr,  or  direct  lax  on  land,  the  ans    are   differently   estimated,    at    from 

mobUier,  on  houses  and  furniture,  tiie  jm-  892,947  to  6,000,000 ;  the  Jews  at  60,000  j 

teates,  on  trade  and  profession,  the  win-  Anabaptists,  Qnakers,  &«t  at  4500. 

dow  tax,  stamp  duties,  salt  tax,  &c.,  are  The  present  reigning  fomilyfance  Aug. 

(he  principal  taxes.     The  principal  ex-  9, 1830)  is  that  of  Orleans.    The  king  is 

penaea   were,  for  the  civil  list  and   roy-  Louis  Philip  I,  bom  Oct.  6, 1773,  and,  pre- 

al   family,  ^,000,000;    war  department,  vious  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  duke 

190,000,000;  navy,  67,000,000;  ministry  of  Orleans ;  he  received  (1824)  the  title 

of  die   interior,   !H,731,400;    of  justice,  of  rmal  hjghms.     [See  irtniw  FttUippe 

19,641,934;  of  spiritual  afiiurs  and  public  /.)    The  house  of  Orfeans  is  a  collateral 

instruction,  3^000,000 ;  of,  foreign  affairs,  lino  of  the  late  reisning  family  of  Bour- 

9,000,000;   of  finances,  102,477,850;   of  bon.     This  distlngmshed  line  is  descend- 

collectbg  the  revenue,  Sic,  137,519,651 ;  ed  from  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XTV, 

oiTcarages  of  rentes,  201,357,867 ;  sinking  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,    The  following 

fund,  40,000,000.     The  receipts  and  ex-  have  been  the  reigning  branches  of  the 

Gnditures,  for  the  last  nine  years,  have  Capet  dvuasty :  1. /(i^A  CaBd  (987),  died 

en  as  follows:—  996;  Itii)!>ert,  died  1031;  llenry  I,  died 

Eyp^M:vre.  1060 ;   Philip  I,   died   1108 ;    Louis   IV, 

"-^ died  1137;  Louia  VU,  died  1180;  Phihp 

II  (Augustus),  died  1223;  Louis  VIll, 
died  1226;  Louis  IX  (the  Saint),  died 
1270;  Philip  III  (tiie  Bold),  died  1385; 
Philip  IV  (tiie  Fair),  died  )3]4;  Louis  X 
(Hutin),  died  1816;  Philip  V  (the  Long), 
died  1391 ;  Charles  IV  (the  Fair),  died 
1338:— 9.   irancfe  ofVdois:   Philip   VI, 

_      _  died  1350 ;   John  (the  Good),  died  1364 ; 

The  public  debt  is  3,000,000,000  franca.  Charles  V  (the  Wise),  died  1380;  Cliorles 


1829, 

918,809,941 

904,917,941 

1823, 

914,498,.987 

905,906,653 

I^ 

909,943,636 

909,379,360 

1825, 

905,306,633 

904,732,072 

1826, 

924,095.704 

915,504,499 

1827, 

915,498,349 

916,608,734 

isas. 

1,037,104,491 

l,0a5,415,559 

1829, 

986,156,831 

908,186,158 
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VI,  died  1423  i  Charles  Vll,  died  1461 ;  Aug.  S3, 1777.— France  is  a  IL-niied  mon. 
Louis  XI,  died  1483 ;  Charles  VIII,  died  archy,  hereditary  in  Ihe  eldest  male  line 
1497 :— 3.  branch  of  (Means :  Louis  XII,  If  the  late  changes  heconie  permanent 
died  1515;  Francis  1,  died  1547;  Henry  parts  of  the  system,  it  will  be  the  most 
II,  died  1559;  Francis  II,  died  1560;  limited  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  char- 
Charles  IX,  died  1574;  Henry  III,  died  ter  (see  CAort*  Cmwitlultoimf  (ie)  has  under- 
15S); — i-hranch  of  Bowhon:  HeniT' IV,  gone  several  important  alterations.  The 
died  1610 ;  Louis  XIII,  died  1643 ;  Louis  principal  are,  tbot  the  Roman  CaihoUc 
XIV,  died  1715;  Louis  XV,  died  1774;  reiigionhas  ceased  tobethereligionof  the 
Louis  XVT,  died  1793 ;  [Louis  XVII  iHed  stale ;  the  14lh  article,  which  (he  Polignac 
1795): — [French  republic,  from  1793  to  ministry  cited  in  their  late  attempt  to  over- 
1804  ; — Napoleon  (Bonaparte],  emperorof  throw  the  constitution,  has  heen  changed, 
the  Frenoli,  from  1804  to  1814]  r— Bour-  so  as  to  stand  as  follows,—"  The  king  ia 
bans  restored  by  foreign  arms:  Louis  the  supreme  head  of  the  state ;  he  com- 
XVIII,  from  1814,  died  1824 ;  Charles,  mands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares 
to  1830,  when  he  was  dethroned: — 5.  tuw  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and 
hmae  of  Orleans :  Louis  Philip  1,  with  commerce ;  appoints  to  all  offices  of  the 
the  title  jfcuig'  of  the  JVenift  (roi-nfoven).  public  administration,  and  makes  all  the 
Of  the  dethroned  Bourbon  femily,  there  regulations  and  ordinances  necessary  for 
are  liciug  the  es-king,  Charles  X;  his  son  the  esecution  of  the  laws,  under  the  re- 
Louis  Atitolne,  duite  of  Angoulfime  (late  sponsible  advice  of  his  ministers;"  any  of 
dauphinj,  bom  Aug.  6, 177^  manied  his  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  can 
coiiMD,  Marie  Therese,  daughter  of  Louis  propose  laws ;  the  chamber  of  peers  may 
XVI.  The  second  son  of  Charles  X,  duke  sit  without  that  of  the  deputies  only  as  a 
of  Berry,  born  Jan.  24,  1778,  married  to  court  of  justice ;  peers  may  speak  in  tlie 
Caroline,  princess  of  Naples  (bom  Nov.  5,  house  at  the  age  of  35  years;  princes  of 
1798),  was  assassinated  by  Louvel,  Feb,  the  blood  may  sit  in  the  house  of  peers 
14,  1820.  His  children  are  Marie  Louise  without  a  special  summons  from  the  king ; 
(mile.  d'Artois,  bom  Sept.  21,  18191,  and  the  deliberations  of  tlje  [leers  are  public ; 
Henry  (Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dieu-  the  renewal  of  one  fifth  of  Ihe  deputies 
donnt),  duke  of  Bordeaux,  born  Sept.  29,  every  year  is  abolished ;  peisons  are  eh- 
1830,  after  Che  death  of  his  father,  late  gible  as  deputies  at  the  age  of  25  years ; 
heir-presumptive.  Charles  and  the  dau-  the  deputies  elect  their  president  without 
phin  abdicated  in  his  favor,  calliiig  him  the  concurrence  of  the  king ;  and  the 
lang  Hemy  V.  The  royal  arms  of  France  electors  choose  the  officersof  the  electoral 
are  the  arms  of  tlie  house  of  Orleans,  colleges  without  the  interference  of  the 
The  royal  family  continues  to  bear  the  long  {see  Eteduna)  ;  articles  46  and  47 
names  and  arms  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  of  the  old  chatter,  re«>ecting  amendments, 
of  Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  king,  takes  and  the  adoption  oi^  the  tax  acts  by  the 
that  title.  The  members  of  the  present  deputies,  previously  to  being  sent  to  the 
royal  family  are,  Louis  Philip,  king,  mar-  peers,  are  repealed,  as  is  also  article  56, 
ried  10  Marie  Amalia,  princess  of  Naples,  exempting  the  minister  from  impeach- 
bom  April  36, 17S2.  Their  children  are,  ment,  except  for  treason  or  extortion ;  the 
l.Ferdmand(PhilipLouisCharlesHenry),  jn-eButcd  courts  are  abolished;  the  king 
lale  duke  of  Chartree,  now  duke  of  Or-  takes  the  constitutionai  oath,  not  at  the 
leans,  born  Sept.  3, 1810 ;  2.  Louise  Marie  time  of  the  coronation,  but  on  his  acces- 
[Therese  Charlotte  I^ahelle),  mad.  d'Or-  sion,  as  in  England.  Besides  this,  pro- 
leans,  born  April  3, 1812 ;  3.  Marie  Chris-  vision  is  to  be  made,  by  separate  laws,  foi, 
tine  (Caroline  Adelaide  Francises  Leopol-  1.  the  trial  of  offences  of  the  press  by  a 
dina),  mad.  de  Valois,  bom  April  13,1813;  jury;  2.  the  responsibility  of  mmisters  and 
4.  Louis  (Charies  Philip  Rafael),  duke  of  other  agents  of^ power;  3.  for  the  reeleo- 
Nemours,  probably  now  of  Chartres,  bom  tion  of  deputies  promoted  to  offices  with 
Oct.25,1814;  5.  Marie  Clementine  (Car-  salaries;  4.  the  annual  vote  of  supplies  for 
oline'Leopoldina  Clotilde),  mad.  de  Beau-  the  army;  5.  Ihe  organization  of  the  na 
jolais,  bom  June  3, 1817 ;  6.  Francis  (Fer-  tional  guard  ;  6.  the  settling  therankof  all 
dinand  Philip  Louis),  prince  of  Joinville,  naval  and  military  officers;  7.  depart- 
bomAug.l4,1818;7.Henry(EugenBPhil-  mentalandmimicipal  governments,  found- 
ip  Louis),  duke  of  An  male,  born  Jan.  16,  ed  on  tlie  elective  system;  8.  public  in- 
1823;  8.  Antoine  (Maiie  Philip  Louis),  struction  provided  for;  liberty  of  teaching 
duke  of  Montpensier,  bom  July  31,  1824.  allowed  to  all;  9.  the  abolition  of  tho 
The  sister  of  the  king  is  Eugenie  (Ad-  double  vote,  and  of  the  electoral  candi- 
dlaide  Louise),  mad.  de  Orleans,   born  dates  and  their  eligibili^.    The  charter  is 
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intrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  national  of  capacity,  the  lilre::=L  cuhic  decimilre ; 

guard  and  the  patriotism  of  tlie  nation.  4.  of  weights,  the  gramm<=tlie  weight 

252  deputies  voted  on  the  Buhjecl  of  these  of  1  cubic  ceniim^e  of  distilled  water 

ciianges,  319  for,  33  against  them.     The  The  following  tahlewill  render  the  reduo- 

cliarter,  witii  the  "  changes  and  modiflca-  tion  of  these  weights  and  measures  into 

tions  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  the  the  English,  easy ; 

chamber  of  deputies,"  was  presented  to  The  Metre  is        338  feet,  or39,.^l  in. 
Louis  Philip,  who,  on  Ihe  9lh  of  August,  ^re      is  1076.441  square  feet. 

1830,  took  the  constitutional  oath;  and  thus  JUtre  is      61.033  cubic  inclies. 

ihe  amsHtatwrn  odrayie  (see  Constitutum)  Sl6re  is      35.317  cubic  feeL 

was  changed  into  a  real  contract  betweeu  GramrM     15.4441    groins  troy,  or 

the  ruler  and  the  people.  5.6481  drams  avoirdupois. 

Tlie  orders,  under  the  Bourbons, were  TheoldweighlsandmeasuresofFrance 
those,  I,  of  St.  Michael,  founded  in  14^,  were  as  follows  :— Long  measure.  The 
and  renewed  in  1665;  2.  of  the  Holy  toise  oi  fathom  of  France  is  equal  to  six 
Ghost,  founded  in  1574 ;  a  of  St.  Louis,  feet  French,  the  foot  to  12  inches  French, 
founded  in  1693,  since  1759  connected  and  the  inch  to  12  liii^  each  subdivided 
with  an  order  of  merit  for  Protestants;  mto  13  points.  76.  French  leet  are  nearly 
4.  of  St  Lazarus,  connected,  since  1683,  equal  to  81  English  feet;  or,  moreaccu- 
with  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Car-  ralely,  40,000  French  feel,  inches  or  lines, 
mel ;  5.  the  Teli^ous  order  of  the  holy  equal  4^638  Enghsh  feet,  inches  or  lines, 
sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  founded  in  1354 ;  Thus  one  French  foot  equals  \S^SSI7 
t>.  the  legion  of  honor,  established  by  Na-  English,  or  13.78934  English  inches  ;  and 
poleon,  divided,  since  1816,  into  five  hence  one  Englbh  foot  equals  1156 
classes.  French  inches.  The  Paris  came  was 
French  Decimd  System.  The  decimal  46^J  English  inches.  In  the  old  French 
system  of  weights,  measures  and  time,  road  measure,  the  lieue,  or  league,  is  two 
was  introduced  into  France  during  the  French  miles,  each  mile  1000  tmsea ; 
revolution.  All  measures  and  weights  hence  the  French  league  equals  two  Eng- 
are  reduced  to  one  basis — tlie  linear  meas-  lish  miles,  three  furlongs  and  15  poles, 
are.  This  boas,  called  a  mHre,  is  the  ten  The  French  league,  however,  in  different 
.sallionlii  part  of  one  quarter  of  a  merid-  parts  of  France,  lias  been  applied  to  dif- 
mii--^  feet,  0  inches,  11  t^^it  lines  Paiis  ferent  distances.  The  maiine  !eague(20 
measure, or3feet,3inches,^^nV English,  to  a  degree)  equals  2853  toiaes,  or  6081 
This  unit,  incre^ed  or  diminished  in  the  English  yards ;  and  tlie  astronomical 
decimal  ratio,  gives  the  other  measures,  league  (95  to  a  (tegree)  equals  2282f 
which  iue  designated  by  the  name  of  the  French  t<nges,  or  1805  English  yards.  The 
basis,  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  numerals  arpenl,  or  acre  of  land,  contained,  in  gene- 
prefixed.  The  Latin  numerals  express  ral,  100  square  perches;  but  the  perch 
division;  the  Greek, multiplication.  The  varied  in  different  provinces.  The  old 
former  are—dfcem,  10;  ceittum,10Q;mUle,  French  weight  for  gold  and  silver,  called 
1000:  the  latter-— (feca,  10 ;  /lecofon,  100 j  poidademwc,  makes  the  pound  or  Uvre 
chSion,  1000;  mipia,  10,000.  The  follow-  contain  two  marcs,  16  mices,  128  gros,  384 
iiig  forms,  therefore,  are  used  (the  word  denies,  or  9316  grains.  The  French  marc 
mitre  being  always  underatood) :  1.  For  =::3780  groins  troy  weight.  For  com- 
the  division;  deci,-^;  eenlt,  yjir;  mffli,  mercial  weight,  me  po%d»  de  marc  v/as 
XTTjo--  2.  For  tlie  mulli plication  :  deca,  likewise  used,  and  the  quintal  of  100 
JO  times;  Ucto,  100  times;  kUo,  lOOO  livres=108  lbs,  avoirdupois,  very  near- 
times  ;  mi/ii'o,  10,000  times.  (The  reader  Ij.  Weights  and  meosures,  however,  va- 
will  otiserve,  tliat  all  the  names  which  ex-  ried  considerably  in  tlie  different  provin- 
press  division  end  in  i ;  tliose  which  ex- ,  ces.  Com  measure  was  the  mmd  of  12 
press  multiplication,  in  a  ore.)  Thus,  mi-  Betiera,  34  mines,  48mwwb,  or  144  bushels, 
ire,  3iJS  feet ;  deehnitre,  ^WS  feet;  deca-  Wine  measure  was  the  miarf  of  36  aedVa 
mare,  323  feet,  &c.  The  same  process  is  144  guorfM,  or  2B3  pints.  This  system 
applied  to  all  otlier  measures;  anditis  extends  also  to  cojoa.  Someof  themeaa- 
only  necessary  to  know  the  relation  of  any  ures,  however,  have  paKlcii.ar  denomina 
given  unit  of  measure  to  the  haas  meas-  tiooa.  Among  the  measures  of  lengtli, 
ure,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  ne-  for  instance,  the  mUUmitre  is  also  called 
cessary  reductions.  These  units  of  meas-  trait  {line);  the  eeiiiimiire,  dbi^  (finger) : 
lire  are — 1.  Of  square  measure,  the  we=  the  decmitre,  pidme  (palm) ;  the  deeami- 
100  square  mitres ;  3,  of  solid  measui'e,  tre,  perehe  (i-ood).  Among  the  square 
Uie  rffrc=zl  cubic  mitre ;  3.  of  measures  meaSLH-es,   tlie    hidare    is  called  arpenl 
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(acre).  Among  the  measures  of  capacity,  oi!  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven.*  On 
the  hectdilre,  s&Eier  (1^  bugliels) ;  tbe  Mo-  this  account  the  siiccessois  of  Clovia 
(^re,  nadil  (barrel).  In  regard  to  money,  received  from  the  pope  ihe  title  of  most 
the  franc  constitutes  the  unit.  It  weiglis  Christian  king  wad  eldest  «on  qf  ttie 
5gTamnie»(4i  of  silver,  with  an  allo^  of  church.  The  Mcrovinman  dynasiy  re- 
J  of  copper),  and  ia  divided  into  decunes  tained  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  in 
and  etnlmes,  lOih  and  lOOth  parts.  The  Gaul  and  Germany  until  753.  The  four 
decimal  system  was  also  applied  1o  llie  sons  of  Clovis  divided  the  kingdom  into 
calendar.  E^c|i  of  tbe  13  months  was  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  or  the  Eastern  and 
composed  of  30  days,  and  divided  into  Western  monarchy  ;  and  the  latter  ag-iun 
three  weeks  iikaides),  each  consistiitg  of  into  the  kingdoms  of  Orleims,  Soissona 
10  days.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  five,  or,  in  and  Paris.  They  conquered  Thuringia 
a  leap  year,  ax  intercalary  days  were  ad-  and  Burgundy,  but  the  divisions  of  the 
ded.  The  day  was  also  divided  into  10  empire — which  produced  bloody  civil 
hours,tliehourBinlolOOmiuuteB,andsoon.  warsaud  family  murders — the  imbecility 
Applied  to  tlie  circle,  the  decimal  division  of  the  kings,  and  the  invasions  of  the 
Warted  from  tlie  quadrant,  which  was  di-  Saracens  fi^m  Spain,  distracted  the  em- 
^ded  into  100  degrees  (instead  of  90),  and  pire.  But  the  power  of  the  majores  do- 
these  into  100  minutes,  &c.  nitu  (governors  of  the  palace,  afterwards 
ISstoiy  of  JTvmee. — L  7h  the  Time  of  mmres  da  palois)  still  preserved  the  unity 
Charla  the  Baid.  A  confederacy  of  of  the  monarchy.  These  officers  finally 
iHcrman  tribes,  having  conquered  the  dispossessed  the  Merovingians  of  the 
Irfjmbards,  assumed  the  name  of  Fraaiis  throne.  Pepin  of  Herislal,  Charles  Mdr- 
(the  free).  This  confederacy  extended  tel,  Charlemagne  and  Pepin  the  Short  are 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lalm,  down  along  particularly  distinguished  ir  the  history 
the  Rliine,  and  was  composed  of  the  of  the  second  or  Carlovinpan  race.  He- 
Ohauci,  Siganibri,  Attuarii,  Bructeri,  Cha-  risial  made  the  Prisons  tributary :  Martel 
mavi  and  Catti.  Afler  several  predatory  frustrated  the  Moors  in  their  plans  of  con- 
expeditions  through  Gaul,  in  which  tliey  quest,  by  the  victory  of  Tours,  73* ;  en- 
even  passed  the  Pyrenees,  tliey  waged  tirely  reduced  the  Prisons;  compelled  the 
bloody  wars  widi  the  legions  of  the  Saxons  to  pay  tribute,  and  promoted  the 
Roman  emperors  Gordion,  Maximian,  extension  of  Christianity  by  means  of  Sl 
Posthumius,  Constantius  and  the  Ctesar  Boniface, theapostleoflheGermans, who 
Julian,  in  Gout,  in  the  island  of  the  Ba-  was  still  more  fiivored  by  Carloman  and 
tavians  and  in  Britain,  where,  together  Pepin  the  Younger.  The  feeble  Childerio 
with    the    Saxons,   liiey  suppoited  the  III   was  finally  compelled  to  exchange 


usurper  Carausius.     The  Salians,  inbab-  the  purple  for  the  monastic  dress,  aj 

ilanta  of  tbe  country  on  the  Saale,  were  nuQor  iomm  Pepin   ascended  the  throne 

particularly   distinguished.      Tliey  pene-  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  752.     From 

trated  to  thn  Scheldt,  and  sustained  a  se-  him  sprung  die  Carlovinsians,  who  wore 

vere  conflir.t  witb  Julian.    In  the  fourth  the  crown  of  France  for  235  yeors.    Hia 

century,  they  beoame  as  formidable  in  the  son  Charlemagne  extended  his  dominions 

west  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  Gollia  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Lower  Elbe,  the 

were  in  tlie  east,  and  had  already  eetab-  Saale  and  the  Raab ;  from  the  North  sea 

lished  themselves  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  on  and  the  Eyder  to  the  Garigliano,  in  Na- 

the  Somme,  when  ClovistheGreat,of  the  pies.      On   him,  the   master  of   France, 

Merovingianmce,putanendtolheRoman  Germany  and  Itaiy,  the  pope,  Leo  III, 

dominion  in  Gaul,  by  the  victory  of  Sois-  conferred  (800)    the   imperial  crown  of 

eons,  in   486,  over  the   Roman   general  tlie  West.      Tlie  governments  of   Con- 

Syagrius.     This   conqueror  reduced   tlie  stantinople  and  Bagdaii  treated  him  with 

Aliemanni,  on  both  banks  of  tlie  Rhine,  respect  and  friendship.  But  the  monarchy 


by  the  battle  of  Zulpich  (496) ;   tiie  Bre-  felf  to  pieces  under  his  s< 

tons  in  Armorica  (Brelagne),  in  S07  ;  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire  (814 — 840).  The  sons 

die  VMgoths  in  Aquitania  (the  maritime  ofLouis,  after  much  bloodshed,  divided  tbe 

district,  extending  finm  the  Garonne  to  empire   by   the   treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 

the  Pyrenees).     He    also   removed  his 

cousins,  the  princes  of  different  uibes  of  "A  ctCaen  o(  Rlieima  is  ssid  to \ia\ e sa^-ed  tbe 

the  Franks,  out  of  his  way,  by  violence  fragmeuis  of  the  Ampoule  (see  Am^iMaV  which 

or  treachery.      He   crowned  himself  at  Y"*  "^  t"  ^"""^  .u    '«™'"'i<"'7  win  some 

Rheitns  (496),  with  his  own  hands,  after  ^'^''^'^.^^^''llrwfe.kSteTB"  Aec^ro^d^J^^ 

liaving  been  baptized  by  the  bishop  Re-  Charits  X,  as  all  ihe  antiijuaied  fluniULery  v,as  lo 

niigiuE^  and  anomtcd  with  the  miraculous  be  revived  od  that  occasion. 
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which  completed  the  srparation  of  the  were,  besides  a  numerous  civil  and  mili- 
Germnn  and  Italian  crowns  from  the  taiy  nobility,  40  powerful  vassals,  desoend- 
Prench.  Charles  1,  the  Bald,  obtained  ants  of  those  who  had  received  eharea  in 
France.  The  hisloiy  of  the  proper  king-  llie  distribution  of  the  conquered  terriio- 
dom  of  France  begins,  therefore,  widi  ry,  which  they  had  rendered  heredita. 
this  treaty,  in  843.  (See  Sismondi's  IBs-  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  liie  Bala 
foire  des  FrancaU.]  the   bearer  of  the  crown   only  ruled  as 

2.  JVom  Charles  the  Bald  la  Hugh  Co-  piimvj  inter  pares.  The  kings,  therefore, 
pet  (843-— 987).  The  decline  of  the  mon-  were  obliged  lo  reconquer  the  preroga- 
archy  began  with  Charles  the  Bald,  who  tives  of  ifie  crown  from  these  proud  bar- 
was  obliged  (877)  to  render  the  offices  of  ons,  until  the  Hals  giniraia:  were  finally 
counts  and  dukes  hereditary.     During  Lis    eBlabliehed. 

reign,  the  nobility  acquired  the  p^reroga-  3.  The  Increase  of  the  Power  of  the 
Kve  of  being  summoned  by  the  otri^  ion  Croum,andtliefhrmatiimofiheFeiiAilEs- 
only  when  the  whole  country  was  threat-  tales  (987 — 1338).  The  hereditary  kings 
ened  by  the  general  enemies,  such  as  the  of  the  first  Capetian  line  limited  the  pow- 
Normans  and  Saracens,  The  incursions  er  of  the  crown  vassals,  by  uniting  with  a 
of  the  Normans  fiimishedtlic  barons,  who  part  against  the  remainder,  and  with  the 
aimed  at  independence,  with  a  pretence  church  against  the  lay  vassals  in  general, 
for  building  strong  castles,  which  soon  be-  In  this  way,  they  aMuired  the  crown 
came  the  principal  support  of  the  feudal  lands  and  royalties.  The  state  itself;  in 
nobility,  and  the  strong  holds  of  the  op-  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  contained 
pression  which  they  exercised  towards  the  only  an  area  equal  to  about  eight  or  nine 
nation.  The  royal  power  became  a  mere  of  the  present  department^  with  about 
siiteroiney,  or  feudal  superiority,  ('liaries  1,500,000  inhabitants.  It  included  the 
the  Fat  reunited,  for  a  short  time,  the  do-  ciiics  of  Amiens,  Laon,  Beauvais,  Paris, 
minions  of  Charlemagne;  but  he  was  de-  Melun,  Orleans,  Neveis  and  Moulin;  so 
posed  (887).  Bu^ndy  was  separated  much  were  the  proper  possessions  of  the 
from  France,  and  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  crovrn  diminished  by  the  encroachments 
chosen  king  by  the  estates  of  France,  on  of  ttie  imperious  vassals.  (The  present 
account  of  nis  greatqualitiea.  Aftera  long  population  of  this  district  amounts  to 
war,  Eudes  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  8,000,000.)  At  that  time^  l.Tbierrj-  d'AI- 
crown  (897)  to  Charles  the  Simple.  The  eace,  count  of  Flanders,  possessed,  witi. 
Carlovingians  continued  lo  rule  m  France  sovpreign  power,  16  of  the  present  de- 
unlil  987 ;  but  (lie  high  nobility  paid  little  parunenis,  which  now  contdn  5,(iOO,OOC 
regai'd  to  die  royal  dignity ;  they  divided  mhahitants ;  3,  Thibaut,  count  of  Cham- 
tlic  domains  of  the  crown  among  them-  pagne,  seven  departments,  with  the  towns 
selves,  aiid  the  crown  vassals  (the  priiici-  of  Mezieres,  Chalons,  TVoyes,  Chaumonl, 
pal  of  whom  were  tlie  dukes  of  Francis,  Chartres  and  Blois,  now  containing 
Burgundy,  Gascony,  Normandy,  Aquita-  1,800,000  inhabitants ;  3.  the  duke  of 
nia  (Guienne),  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  sis  departments  (the  duchy  of 
Verm andois,  Champagne,  Isle  de  France  Burgundy  and  the  Franche-Comtfel,  which 
and  Toulouse)  finally  made  themselves  have,  at  present,  a  population  of  2,000,000. 
masters  of  so  maiiv  provinces,  that  only  4.  All  Southern  France  belonged  to  seve- 
Soissons,  Laon  and  some  small  districts,  ral  sovereign  pnnces— the  counts  of  Ton- 
remained  to  tlie  last  of  the  Cariovin^ans.  louse,  Laiiguedoc,  Lyons,  Provence,  &e, 
Lorraine  was  united  with  Germany.  In  5.  But  the  most  imporiant  part  belonged 
this  unhappy  condition  of  the  country,  to  ilie  king  of  England,  Henry  11,  who 
the  importance  of  the  ruling  dynasty  de-  possessed  ^  of  the  present  departments, 
dined,  tmtil,  on  the  death  of  Louis  V  now  containing  10,300,000  inhabiiants.  In 
{^\  Hugh  Capet,  the  powerful  duke  of  this  portion  were  Nantes,  Bretagne,  Giie  ■ 
the  Isle  de  France,  count  of  Paris  and  ret,  Limoges,  all  the  provinces  from  the 
Orleans,  ascended  the  throne.  Charles,  mouth  of  the  Gai'Onne  to  its  source,  fi^ui 
duke  of  Lower' Lorraine,  and  uncle   of     Corcassoue  to  Bayonne,  and  Boulogne  in 

Louis,  was  excluded  froin  the  succession,  the  nortli.  All  these  territories  were  des- 
under  the  pretext  that,  as  vassal  of  Otlio,  tined  to  be  recovered,  successively,  by  tho 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  could  not  be-  crown.  The  crusades  fiivored  this  de- 
come  king  of  France ;  and  (he  Capetian  sign,  and,after  the  short  administration  of 
race  (<i,  v,)  occupied  the  throne  of  the  the  abbe  Suger,  under  Louis  VI  (died 
Carlovingians,      The   government  nself     1137),  the  gradual  disappearance  of  liond- 

was  a   monarchy  without  strength,  and    age,  and  the  rise  of  tho  free  cities,  pr<^)ar- 

limited  by  a  feudal   aiistocracy.    There    ed  tho  way  for  the  civil  existence  of  thtt 
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people.  Under  Philip  II,  Augustus  (1180  son  Heniy  VI,  a  minor,  was  acknowleilgeil 
— IV^I,  llie  number  of  the  pares  regrU  as  king  by  the  greater  part  of  France,  and 
was  limited  to  eix  encleMaslical  and  six  crowned  (1431)  in  Peris.  At  this  time 
ay  vassals.  Louis  IX,  the  Saint  (1270),  (1429),amidBt  the  iicentiousnessof  wnr,of 
l)y  the  introduction  of  a  new  adminislra-  factions,  and  of  manners,  a  peasant  girl  (see 
tion  of  justice,  gave  new  power  to  the  Joan  of  Av)  animated  the  French  in  the 
cttiwn.  Another  blow  to  the  already  de-  cause  of  the  dauphin,  and  tlie  English  lost 
clining  power  of  the  noblea  was  the  in-  all  their  possessions  in  France  except  Cal- 
troduction  of  lettera  of  nobility  in  the  ais.  Dunngthispericid,the  kingsincreased 
reign  of  PhilipIII(died  1285).  Still  more  the  extent  of  the  crown-hinds  (Philip  VI, 
important  was  the  introduction,  in  the  for  example  (1349),  acquired  Dauphinv)! 
reign  of  Pliihp  IV,  le  Bel  (died  1314),  of  and  the  war  enahled  them  to  nuee  taxes 
the  third  estate  ((iers-f(ai),  or  deputies  of  without  the  consent  of  the  slates.  Charles 
the  cities  (1301),  in  the  general  assemblies  VII  was  the  first  who  instituted  a  standing 
oftheclergyandthenobility.  (See  Cftamp  army  (1444).  From  that  time,  it  was  the 
de  Mars,  and  Champ  de  MaL)  With  the  policy  of  the  kings  to  obtain  an  unlimited 
asastance  of  these  feudal  estates,  Phihp  authority  by  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
IV  resisteil  the  interdict  of  Boniface  states,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tnm  the 
VIII  and  the  clei^.  The  same  Philip  warUke  spirit  of  the  nation  to  foreign  con- 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlia-  quests.  The  despotic  policy  of  Louis  XI 
ment  of  Paris  over  all  the  crown  lands.  (1461 — 83],  whose  maxim  was,  Dissimu- 
But  the  whole  kingdom  was  still  formed  Itr  c'eat  regner,  obtained  this  object  by  vio- 
of  discozTlant  materials,  and  the  cruel  ex-  lence  and  cunning.  The  280  years'  quar- 
tiipation  of  the  Templars  (q.  v.),  1314,  is  rel  with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which 
characteristic  of  nn  age  in  which  justice  obtained  tlie  inheritance  of  Burgundy  on 
was  the  vicum  of  power.  the   deatli   of  Charies   the  Bold   (1477), 

^.  MHUani  Pmcer  and  Polity  of  Compiesl  ori^ated  during  his  reign.  (SeeMtter- 
in  Ihoux.  iTie  Valois,  the  second  branch  landa.)  On  tlie  contrary,  his  son  and  suc- 
of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Capet  cessor,  Charles  VIII  (died  1498),  obtained 
{1338_1589),  ascended  tiie  throne  with  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  and 
the  consent  of  tlie  states,  in  the  person  tiius  accomplished  theunionofthatduchy 
of  Philip  VI  {grandson  of  Philip  III),  with  France.  He  then  concluded  a  peace 
During  this  period,  the  wars  with  England  with  Austria,  at  Senlis,  1493,  and  under- 
kindled  the  sjMrit  of  revolt  in  the  nobility,  took  the  conquest  of-  Naples  (1494),  to 
transformed  the  soldiers  into  robbein,  and  which  he  made  pretensions  as  heir  of  the 
the  suffering  peasanls  into  wild  lieasls.  house  of  Anjou.  Here  began  the  schemes 
Thekingof  Englaiid,KdwardIII,grand8on  of  conquest  which  armed  tlie  kings  ot 
of  Philip  IV  of  France,  made  pretensions  France  against  Italy,  Germany  and  the 
to  the  French  throne ;  the  Salic  law,  which  Netherlands,  and  linrily  produced  the  mod- 
excludes  females  from  the  throne,  not  hav-  em  pohtical  system  of  Europe.  Charles 
ing  as  yet  been  established  as  a  fimda-  was  the  last  king  of  the  direct  line  of  Val- 
mental  law  of  the  kingdom.  W.'ile  the  ois ;  which  was  succeeded  by  the  collate- 
uonqueror  of  Crecy  took  Calais  (1347),  ral  branch  of  Valois-Orieans,  1498.  The 
and  compelled  the  captire  king,  John  the  kind-hearted  Louis  XII  (q.  v.)  married 
Good,  to  resign  Guienne  and  other  jirov-  Anne,  heiress  of  Bretagne.  He  was  a 
inces  to  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  stranger  to  the  Machiavellism  of  his  m-e- 
1360,  France  was  plundered  by  banditti,  decessors,  and  the  country  was  indebted 
and  the  Jacquerie,  a  mass  of  furious  peas-  to  him  for  a  paternal  domestic  adminislra- 
ants  (about  1358),  satiated  their  spirit  of  tion;  but  the  ambition  of  conquest  involr- 
vengeance  in  the  blood  of  the  nobility,  ed  him  in  disadvantageous  wars.  He 
Charles  V,  the  Wise  (died  1380),  and  his  maintained  the  pretensions  of  his  family 
constable,  the  brave  Du  Guesclin,  were  to  Milan,  by  taking  possession  of  tJiJit 
able  to  restore  order  only  for  a  short  time,  duchy;  he  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Then  came,  under  Charles  VI  (died  in-  Naples,  which  he  divided  with  Ferdinand, 
Bane,  1499),  the  epoch  of  the  Armagnacs.  the  Cadiotlc  kin^  of  Spain ;  Un  his  ally 
Acivil  war  of  the  crown-vassals,  conduct-  soon  deprived  hun  of  his  portion  of  the 
ed  by  Orieans  and  Burgundy,  was  stained  spoil ;  and  in  the  war  with  the  league 
by  asBBssination,  and  the  succcsaon  was    formed  against  him  by  the  pope,  Julius  II, 


settled  onHemyV  of  England,son-in-law  whose  confederates  were  Spiun,  Austria, 

rf  Charles  VI,  to  tile  exclusion  of  the  England,  Switzerland  and  Venice,  he  lost 

dauphin,    afterwards  king    Charles  VII.  Milan  and  the  supremacy  of  Genoa.    His 

Henry  V  died  before  Charles  VI,  end  his  successor,  Francb.'  I  (1515—47),  and  the 
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Bon  of  the  latter,  Henry  11,  contested  in  was  wavering  in  the  first  yeare  of  the  mi 

five   wai's  the   power  of  Chariea  V  and  nority  of  Louis  XIII,  until  the  prime  min- 

I'iiilip  II,  and  concluded  an  ineffectual  al-  ister,  cardinal  Richelieu  (q.  v.),  gave  it  a 

liance  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.     On  the  steady  direction.    He  toofc  advantage  of 

orker  hand,  Francis  I  united  the  duchy  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  to  humble  Austria 

Brelagne  pennanently  with  the  crown,  and  and  Spun.   He  created  tiiat  domestic  des- 

rendered  ilie  royal  power  absolute ;  whilst  potism  in  France,  which  rendered  the  gov- 

the  powerful  vassals  accepted  offices  at  ernment  completely  absolute,  but  finally 

court,  and  even  the  parliament  began  to  occarioned  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 

yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king.   Henry  II  The  states-general    were   assembled   for 

sred  Cdsds  from  the  Englisb  (1558),  tie  last  time,  1614.    The  policy  of  Riche- 

1  alliance  with  Maurice  of  Saxony,  lieu  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Maxann, 


for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Ger-    in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    (See  Loms, 
manv.  conquered  the  German  bieho[Mics    and  M<aarin.)    The  peace  of  Westphalia 
,  Toul  and  Verdun.    In  the  time    (1646)  gave  France  Alsace,  the  Sungaw, 


of  Francis  I  (q,  v.),  relifflous  persecution  and  confirmed  her  in  the  possession  of  the 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  reformation  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun:  the 
in  France.  During  his  reign  and  those  of  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  with  Spain 
his  successors,  Henry  II  £1547—59)  and  united  a  port  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Francis  II  (died  1560),  Calvinisfs  were  the  county  of  Rouaallon,  with  France, 
burned  in  France;  so  liClie  had  the  refine-  After  the  death  of  Mazarin  (1660),  and  the 
mentof  manners  and  tlie  cultivation  which  fell  of  Fonquet,  superintendent  of  the 
flourished  under  Francis  I,  softened  tlie  finances  (1661),  Colbert  (q.  v.)  raised 
ferocity  of  fanaticism.  The  foundation  of  France  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
the  national  debt,  the  weight  of  which  refinement  He  executed  his  splendid 
broke  down  the  throne  250  years  later,  was  projects  with  an  indefatigable  activity, 
laid  in  this  period.  Intrigue  and  corrup-  Louvois  ((],  v.)  was  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
tion  gave  to  women  adangerons  bfluenco  partment  of  war;  the  generals  Tmenne, 
at  court  and  ia  public  affiurs.  Under  the  Luxembourg,  Catinat,Bouftlers,Vend6me, 
adnauistration  of  Charles  IX  (conducted  bound  victory  to  the  banners  of  France; 
during  hia  minority  by  the  queen-mother,  and  Vauban  girded  the  kingdom  with 
Catiwine  of  Medici),  France  was  inun-  fortre^es,  ThiK  Louis  became  powerfiil 
dated  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  shed  enough  to  dictate  to  the  other  powers  of 
in  tiie  religious  wars  from  15S2.  (See  Europe  in  all  importaiit  questions.  But 
iiartfe>iomew,St.)  The  haughty  Guises  re-  the  revocataoB  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
moved  the  Bourbons,  princes  of  the  blood,  (1695X*hi9  interference  in  foreign  afitm^ 
from  couK,  because  Siey  were  Huguenots,  and  particularly  in  the  Spanish  war  of 
and  finally  aspired  to  Mcend  the  throne  succession  (1701 — 13),  destroyed  the  great- 
tbemselves.  The  feeble  Heniy  III  caused  ness  of  France.  The  ministera  and  gene- 
Jie  duke  of  Guise  to  be  assassinated,  and  rals  of  Louis  were  dead,  and  his  cabin«a 
bis  brother,  the  cardinal,  to  be  murdered  was  guided  by  his  confessor,  Le  Tellier, 
in  prison  (1588).  This  was  the  signal  to  and  madamo  de  Maintenon.  (q.  v.)  On 
the  confederates  at  Paris,  for  the  death  of  the  death  of  Louis,  1715,  whom,  as  well 
the  king  (1589).  (See  £kmy  III  and  IV.]  as  Henry  IV,  the  French  call  the  Great, 
5.  France,  a  Evropeaa  Power  under  the  tiae  national  debt  amounted  to  no  less  than 
Bourbons  uiiM  1789.  Two  hundred  years  4500  million  hvres.  He  was  succeeded  by 
before  the  revolution,  the  first  Bouibon  of  his  great-grandson,  Ijouis  XV,  aged  five 
the  Capetian  race,  Henry  IV,  king  of  Na-  years.  The  regency  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
varre,  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  leans.  Law's  scheme  of  finance,  the  ad- 
He  restored  order,  embraced  the  Catholic  ministration  of  the  infamous  Dulmis,  the 
reli^on,  and  placed  the  Calvinists  under  three  years'  mmistry  of  Louis,  duke  of 
the  protection  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  Bourbon,  the  admirable  economy  and  hon- 
Heniy,  aided  by  counsel  of  tl  "          "    '                 . .     ^. 


wise  Sully,  labored  diligentiv  for  the  v 

fereoftlieswte.    The  French  now  began  *  .g^ih„^ofR„M^o„  thecaaaesofthis 

to  perceive  the  importance  of  colonial  es-  ^y^,  jaUod  Eclaircisstmens  kUiorigues  jrar  le. 

tablishments:    they    founded  the   colony  CansesdelalUvatativndel'Edadelia'iieaetatis 

of    Pondicherry   in   the   East,    those   of  l'BlatdeiProlaiaruaiFrar«!>:,eU!.,\1SS.Tu.aa 

M««j,,.,Gurf.l.ap..,dSt._D.™ngo  Si,' Sj^S 7«Sf Im S^'SfmS" 
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chioness  de  Pompadour,  and  the  activity  no  other  consequence  than  a  dectaraljon 
of  the  duke  de  Uhoiseul, — these  are  the  of  the  parhament  agidnst  the  abuse  of  the 
chief  features  in  the  history  of  a'period  in  ItUres  de  cachet;  upon  which  the  king  de- 
whieh  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  creed  the  suppreswon  of  all  the  parlia- 
the  happiness  of  the  subjects  became  the  meiita,  and  the  introduction  of  a  court  of 
^Mirt  of  the  vilest  passions.  The  acquis!-  JusUce  depcutog  on  his  own  will  {cour 
Don  of  Lorrtune  and  Corsica,  the  changes  jdinUre).  This  woik  of  Biienne  and  Bre- 
in  the  colonial  relations  of  France,  pro-  teuil  excited  universal  displeasure.  The 
Aa(xA  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  parliament  of  Rennes  decmred  infemous 
(1748),  and  that  of  Paris  (1763),  tlje  war  whoever  should  accept  a  seat  in  that  court. 
on  account  of  the  election  to  the  Polish  The  people  saw  the  constitution  of  the 
throne  (1733),thewarof  the  Austrian  sue-  kingdom  violated  in  its  moat  vital  parts, 
cession  {1740},  and  the  war  in  support  of  and  never  before  spoke  with  such  ardor 
Austria  (1756—63),  the  suppression  of  the  and  sympathy  of  the  freedom  of  North 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  iaioily  compact  of  America.  Montesquieu,  Voltmre,  Diderot, 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  constantly  in-  D'Alembert  and  Rousseau  were  read,  and 
creasing  des^tjsm,  which  was  principally  analyzed,  and  their  bold  ideas  placed  in 
felt  in  the  muumerable  lettres  de  cachet,  contrast  with  the  actual  state  of  things. 
the  distinguished  names  of  Montesquieu,  The  real  state  of  afiairs  could  not  remain 
Buffon,Vmtaire,  Rousseau,  &c^ — these  are  secret  to  the  prime  minister:  he  therefore 
the  subjects  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  and  pro- 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  who,  by  all  kinds  of  posed  an  assembly  of  the  states-general : 
prodigality,  by  foolish  eiiterprises,  by  his  at  the  same  time,  he  received  his  dismis- 
confidence  in  men  who  shamefully  abus-  sion,  the  king  confiding  solely  on  the  per- 
ed  their  trust,  loaded  the  nation  with  op-  sonal  reputation  of  the  femous  Neclter, 
pressive  taxes,  and  accumulated  an  im-  who  was  now  recalled  as  superintendent 
mense  mass  of  debt,  (See  the  articles  of  the  finances  and  minister  of  state.  He 
Louis  XIV  and  Lmiis  XF.)  Much  good  found  in  the  treasury  of  France  only 
was  done  under  liis  grandson  and  succes-  419,000  llvres  in  cash !  His  first  steps 
Bor,  I/ouis  XVi  (1774 — 92;  see  this  art.),  were  the  restoration  of  the  parliaments, 
But  all  that  Maurepas  and  Vergennes,  and  the  convocation  of  the  notables  anew 
Tui^t  and  Necker,  did,  wpre  but  pallia-  (Nov.  5, 1788),  in  order  to  adopt  measures 
fives  of  an  incurable  disease.  By  her  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  states- 
partidiMition  in  the  war  of  the  American  general.  The  tiers-HtU  received  a  rep- 
revolution  (1778 — 63),  France  hastened  resentation  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
her  own  catastrophe.  Necker  left  the  dif-  two  privileged  orders,  the  nobility  and  the 
ficult  post  of  minister  of  finance,  and  Ca-  clergy,  and  the  parliament  requested  from 
lonne,  who  follovred  hitn,  succeeded  for  a  the  king  an  equal  distribution  of  taxes 
lime  in  his  efforts  to  conceal  tlie  embar-  among  all  orders,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
rassments  of  the  treasury.  By  his  advice,  and  the  suppression  of  the  lettrea  de  cachet. 
the  notables  of  the  kingdom  were  finally  Hereupon  the  states-general  were  sum- 
assembled  at  Versailles  (Feb.  22,  1787),  moned  on  May  1,  1789,  the  firat  time 
to  the  number  of  146;  but  they  refused  the  for  175  years.  The  election  of  deputies 
proposition  of  the  minister  to  introduce  a  excited  a  violent  agitation  throughout 
uind-tas  and  stamp-duty.  Calonne  was  France,  and  the  epithets /rienifi  or  ene- 
dismissed,  and  Brienne,  archbishop  of  raies  of  the  pe^nZe  already  began  to  be  pro- 
Sens,  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister,  nounced  at  Paris.  The  assembly  was 
Brienne  proposed  economical  reforms,  opened  by  ttie  king  at  Versmlles,  May  5, 
with  new  loans  and  taxes,  to  cover  the  with  a  speech  from  the  throne.  The 
yearly  deficit  of  140  millions  livres;  the  question  whetlier  the  votes  sliould  be 
personal  services  of  the  feudal  tenants  given  iudividualh',  or  by  orders,  led  to 
were  commuted  into  pecuniary  supplies^  violent  debates.  The  (iera-ttttf.  In  the  ranks 
and  the  Mng  held  alit  de  justice,  to  com-  of  which  was  Mirabeau  (q.  v.),  assumed 
pel  the  parhament  of  Paris  to  re^erthe  (June  17th),  oil  the  motion  of  the  abb£ 
taxee  proposed  by  Calonne,  to  which  the  Si^yes,  the  tide  of  the  nalianal  osseirMg; 
B^lables  had  refused  their  consent.  The  a  part  of  tlie  nobilityaiid  the  clergy  united 
jiorUament  resisted  with  firmness,  and  was  with  It,  and — the  revolution  was  negun. 
exiled  to  Troyes.  It  was  soon  after  re-  Il.t)vacefraiul789iol81i,OTlheFrettch 
lulled,  hut  refused  to  register  aloan  of  440  Sevoltilitinif  J^apoleon.  With  the  changea 
jnillioa  livres.  The  exile  of  the  duke  of  which  time  introduces  in  the  character  of 
Orleans,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  peers,  society,  new  principles  of  social  order  are 
and  of  two  members  of  paiiiament,  bad  continually   introduced,  and  every   great 
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change  Mcaaons  a  painful  struggle.  The  ticular  person,  under  him.  Ita  leadeM 
middle  ages  established  tlie  giriiiciples  of  were  not  iis  Hiuhois ;  they  were  only  its  ia- 
feudalism  ;  the  present  age  is  democratic  struments ;  ihe  tnie  authors  of  the  revolu- 
The  struggles  attending  the  introduction  tion  were  the  imbedle,  the  tyrannical  and 
of  democratic  principles  on  the  European  the  criminal  monarchs  and  ministers  of 
continent  beg^i  in  1-  ranee,  and,  perhajis,  France  ;  Louis  XIV  and  his  prodigality, 
have  not  yet  ceased  there,  certainly  not  in  his  unprofitable  wars  and  his  dragoonadesl 
the  other  slates  of  Europe.  France  has  The  real  autliors  of  the  revolution  were  an 
led  the  way  in  the  political  reformation  of  absolute  government,  despotic  ministers,  a 
lheEuropeaiicontinent,a3Germanydidin  haughty  nobility,  rapacious  fevorites,  in- 
the  religious.  This  is  the  light  in  which  triguing  tniatt'esses,  and  the  indignation 
the  French  revolution  is  lo  be  regarded :  thus  awakened,  assisted  liy  the  general 
that  it  took  so  very  malignant  a  chaiacler  spirit  of  inquiry  characteristic  of  the  age. 
wasowingtoiiarlicuiar  circumstances;  to  But  if  the  French  revolution  finally  as- 
Ihenobihtyand-clergy  quite  as  much  as  sumed  such  a  molignant  aspect  of  au- 
to the  people.  The  French  revolution  archy  as  was  evinced  in  the  poUey  of  the 
forms  a  most  impoitant  epoch  in  the  his-  jEicobins,  of  selliEhness  and  cruelty,  to  the 
lory  of  society.  Whoever  considers  it  aa  ahnost  total  extinction  of  moral  sentiment, 
the  etfect  of  chance  does  not  understand  on  wham  does  the  guilt  of  these  excesses 
the  past,  and  canuot  see  into  the  fuliue.  lie  ?  Had  not  priests  educated  the  people 
Itwasnotlheaccidentofadaythatrazed  which  overthrew  the  throne?  Had  not 
the  Bastile,  and  tore  in  pieces  Maupeou's  ministers  and  courtiers,  statesmen  in  the 
edict  relalin^  to  the  parliaments ;  it  was  pur|>le  of  cardinals,  princes  who  ossum- 
not  the  deficit,  nor  the  convocation  of  the  cd  the  name  of  Toida  (rakes),  and  kdiea 
states-general,  that  anniliilated  the  feudal  of  tlie  court,  poisoned  the  manners  of  the 
monarchy ;  even  without  the  double  num-  capital  by  tiieir  example,  from  the  times 
her  of  the  iiers-ifai,  the  revolution  must  of^the  regency,  and  seduced  the  nation 
have  taken  place.  The  deficit  was  not  into  impiety  and  profligacy?*  We  shall 
the  cause,  but  a  symptom j  the  same, treat  the  revolution  under  the  followmg 
policy  which  had  produced  that  deficit  divisions: 

would  have  soon  produced  another,  for  1.  From,  the  CcmititueiU  JhseoMy  to  the 

prodigahty  is  the  companion  of  despotism.  ErfoiiwAnwni  of  the  KepiAlic  (June  17, 1789 

Hatred  of  oppression  roused  tlie  people  to  — Sept.31, 17m    The  national  assembly  , 

revolt;   they   stormed  the  Bastile;    they  consisted  of  616  deputies  of  the  (ters-airt, 

might  have  been  dispersed  with  the  bayo-  317  of  the  nobility,  and  317  of  the  clergy. 

net ;  but  they  would  have  destroyed  that  The  oppo^tion  against  the  throne  itself,  of 

dungeon    sooner   or  later.      Permanent  which  the  feudal  system  was  considered 

tranquillity  could  not  have  been  restored  the  basis,  rose  pidually  from  tlie  contest 

by  supporting  oppression  and  tyranny,  un-  of  the  non-privileged  with  the  privileged 

der  cover  of  artillery ;   it  was  necessary  orders,  of  popular  tights  witii  the  feudal 

iliat  they  should  be  overthrown.    Louis  prerogativesof  the  nobility  and  the  cler^. 

XVI  might  have  dispersed  the  constituent  When  Ihe  representatives  of  die  people 

assembly  at  the  point  of  tlie  bayonet ;  he  continued  their  sesaon,  contrary  to  the 

could  not  have  rooted  out  the  ideas  of  order  of  the  king,  and  pronounced  the 

liberty  from  the  heaits  of  his  subjects.     It  solemn  oath  (June  30th)  never  to  sepa- 

was  not  merely  the  men  of  the  last  half  of  rate  until  they  had  given  a  constimtion  to 

the  I8th  century;  it  was  old  abuses,  pas-  France ;  when  the  tiers-iM  (June  23)  as- 

sionB  and  prejudices  that  produced  the  serted  its  rights  iii  the  royal   presence ; 

revolution.    The  French  revolution  must  when  the  king  was  compelled  to  order  the 

needs  he  considered  in  a  double  pomt  of  nobihty  and  clei^  to  unite  with  the  lirfa- 

view,  as  the  consequence  of  execrable  ^iaI(June27),thentheancientn>yalauthor- 

nbuses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  de-  iiy  was  lost     If  these  concessions  of  the 

velopement  of  the  human  mind;  or,  iu  kinglmdseemedtorenderhisconcurrence 

other  words,  of  knowledge,  which  always  in  the  wishes  of  the  nation  probable,  the 

has  a  democratic  tendency.    The  fiivorers  irritation  was,  therefore,  the  greater,  when 

of  old  ahuaes  may  say  that  this  or  that  an  army'  of  20,000  men  was  assembled 

circumstance  or  individual  was  the  cause  under  marshal  Broglio,  and  Necker  waa 

of  the  whole  revolution ;  this  is  die  way  suddenly  dismissed.      The   tocsins  were 

ill  which  the  conquered  party  always  rea-  sounded,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  tlie  king  lo 

sons;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Polignac  ,  ^^^  Mfmeins  da  Due  de  Lcamun  desciibfl 

l>«lieved   the  revolution  of  1830  to  have  ;|,g  profligacj-  nbich  prevailed  before  tiie  revo'- 

been  occaaoned  by  the  fault  of  some  par-  luiioa. 
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dismiss  ihe  troops,  an  insurrection  broke  proposal  of  Mirabeou, — these  were  the 

oul  in  Paris,  where  the  people  were  in-  principal  acts  of  the  national  aBsemWy  in 

flamed  by  the  harangues  of  Camille  Des-  the  first  period.    The  second  act  of  this 

mouliDS  (guillotined  April  5, 1794).    The  great  drama  be^ns  with  the  decreeofthe 

Basule  was  taken  (July  14, 1789),  the  na-  aasembly,that  Ihe  king  should  not  remove 

tional  guard  established,  and  put  under  the  more  tbon  20  leagues  Ironi  Paris,  and  that, 

command  of  Lafayette,  and  Louis  waa  in  cose  be  sliould  leave  the  kingdom,  and 

compelled  to  recall  Necker,  to  withdraw  refuse  to  return  on  tlie  invitation  of  the 

his  troops,   and  to  adopt  the  tri-colored  assembly,   he   should  forfeit  the   throne, 

national  cockade ;  whereupon,  in  the  ses-  The  burning  of  the  pope  in   eCSgy,  at 

sion  of  Aug.  4,  after  the  feudal  system,  on  Paris,  gave  Uie  signal  for  Ibe  revolution 

the   motion  of  the  viscount  de  Noailles,  In  religion,  and  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers 

had  been  unanimously  abolished  by  the  (the  party  of  Marat,  Danton,&c)  inflamed 

assembly,  Louis  was  proclaimed  the  re-  the  hatred  of  the  king  among  the  people, 

storer  of  French   liberty.     In  the  midst  Louis  now  fled  from  Paris;   but  he  was 

of  this  tempest,  the  declaration   of  the  brought  back  from  Varennes  (June  25, 

rtghls  of  man  was  adopted,  and  the  emi-  1791^    He  was  hardly  able  to  appease 

gration  (see  ^;in^gr^)  of  the  noblea  and  die  the  irritated  nation  by  accepting,  in  the 

popular  excitement  dally  increased.    The  assembly  (Sept.  141,  the  new  coustitullcn 

temine  in  Paris  created  a  fermentation,  of  Sept.  3,  1791,  by  which  he  was  de- 

which  the  banquet  in  the  opera-house  of  clared  commander-in-cliief  of  the  army 

Versailles  exasperated  to  fury  against  the  and  navy,  with  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers, 

court  and  the  queen.    October  5,  an  tm-  to  assist  in  the  adminisiiacjan.    The  con- 

mense  multitude  of  people  proceeded  from  siituent  assembly  separated  (Sept.30},  and 

Paris  to  Versailles,  and,  on  the  6th,  com-  was  succeeded,  Oct.  1,  1791,  by  the  legis- 

pelled  the  king  to  remove,  with  his  femily,  lative  assembly,  after  the  memneis  of  the 

to  the  Tuileries.    He  was  followed,  on  the  first  had  agreed  not  to  allow  themselves  to 

19th,  by  the  national  assembly,  who  were  become  members  of  the  second — acircum-' 

5reparitig  a  free  constitution  for  the  state.  _siance  to  which  very  serious  consequences 

'he  division  of  Fiance  into  83  depart-  'are  ascribed.    Meanwhile,  the  number  of 

ments  j   the  declaring  the  estates  of^  the  emigrant  nobility   and   clergy   increased, 

clergy,  estimated  at  3,000  millions,  nation-  Amonglhem  were  the  brolhereof  the  king, 

al  propeity;  the  alteration  of  tlie  former  thecountsofProvcn9ea»dofArtols,prlnee 

title  of  king  of  lYaiKe  ami  JVaetare  into  Conde,  with  his  son  and  grandson,  Ae 

that  of  ]{mg  of  the  /Veiicft ;  the  establish-  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  EnghJen,  and 

ment  of  clubs,  among  which  that  of  the  the   marshal  Broglio.      They   assembled 

Jacotans  became  the  most  powerfid ;  the  French  troops  of  the  line  at  Coblentz  and 

adoption  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  Worms,  anil  were  joined  by  several  Ger- 

king ;  the  civil  oaih,  "  to  be  faithful  to  the  man   princes   (Wfinemberg,    Deuxponts, 

-~*-~ii,  the  law,  and  the  king,  and  to  main-  Baden,  Darmstadt  and  Spires),  whose  do- 

. ■^...■...„   ...    ._.    iiiticcele-  minionsin  theFrench  territoryofiheei 


bration  of  the  JiU  of  the  federation  on  pire  bad  been  incorporated  with  Prance 
the  Champ-de-Mars{July  14,1790),— were  in  the  new  organization,  and  were  not 
the  principal  events  in  the  first  act  of  this  restored,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
weat  revolutiotL  The  fixing  of  the  civil  sion  of  the  emperor,  and  the  declara- 
list  for  the  king  (35,000,000  livres  yearly) ;  tion  of  the  diet,  that  this  measure  was  a 
the  conversion  of  the  royal  domains  and  violation  of  tlie  peace.  France,  however, 
the  ecclesiastical  possessions  into  national  offered  to  make  compensation.  The  fear 
Ijossessions;  the  suppression  of  hereditary  of  the  esampleof  France,  of  the  influence 
rank  and  titles;  the  confiscation  of  the  which  its  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  equal- 
convents,  and  tiie  grant  of  pensions  to  ity,  and  the  activity  of  the  Jacobins,  might 
Ihdr  tenants;  the  decree  tiiat  the  clergy  have  on  other  nations,  and  the  sympathy 
should  lake  the  civil  oath ;  tiie  erection  of  of  tiie  other  sovereigns  in  the  fate  of 
a  BU]>reme  national  cc^irt  of  justice,  to  try  Louis  XVI,  led  to  the  project  of  saving 
the  oflence  of  treason  ag^st  the  nation  j  the  Bourbons,  and  extinguishing  a  flame 
the  abolishing  of  the  taxes  on  leather,  oil,  which  threatened  the  general  conflagra- 
Boap,  starch,  salt  and  tobacco;  the  removal  tion  of  existing  institutions,  by  an  anned 
of  the  excise  [douane]  from  the  interior  to  interference.  The  declaration  of  Pihiitz, 
thefrontiers;  tbe  establishment  of  the  land  by  Austria  and  Prussia  (Aug.  27,  1791X 
tax,  of  licenses  for  canying  on  trades,  to  the  brotiieis  of  the  king,  was  only  gen- 
of  the  fees  for  stamps  and  records;  and  era!  and  conditional.  The  assembly  pro- 
Ute  creation  of  assignats,  according  to  the  claimed  its  peaceable  intentions,  and  de 
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claredthatFrance  would  never  undertake  repubMc  Visa  ushered  m  with  news  of 

a  war  of  conquest.     This  only  increased  vlcloiy.      Custine  had  (aken  Mentz ;  the 

the  hatred  of  the  nobles  aud  the  cabinets  enemies   had   been  compelied   to    leave 

against  the  new  order  of  things  in  France,  the  territOfy  of  Fmnee,     Dumouriez  had 

Louis's  declaration  to  the  foreign  powers,  conquered  at  Jemappe.    The  convention 

that  be  had  freely  acc^ied  the  constitu-  declared  itself  henceforward  ready  "  to  as- 

tion,  was  of  no  avail.     Russia  and  Sweden  sist  all  natiocs  desirous  of  recovering  their 

entered  into  an  alliance  (Oct,  19, 1791)  for  liberty,"  by  promising  the  suppression  of 

tlie  restoration  of  the  emigrant  princes,  feudal  services,  in  all  countries  occupied 

In  vain  Louis  wrote  to  recafl  his  brothers,  liy  French  troops.     At  the  same  time,  it 

and  issued  decrees  against  the  emigrants ;  decreed  the  penalty  of  deatJi  against  ail 

they  continued  their  levies   of  royalist  emigrants  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 

corps,  under  the  protection  of  the  German  and  condemned  Louis  XVI.  (q.  v.)    The 

princes  and  of  Russia.     When  the  alU-  majority  in  the  convention  was  overawed 

once  of  Austria  and  Prussia  (concluded  at  by  the  furious  populace,  who  demanded 

Berlin,  Feb.  7, 1793)  was  known  in  Paris,  the  head  of  the  king ;  and  war  was  de- 

the  war  party  gained  die  ascendency  in  clared  against  the  kings  (not  the  people) 

the  legislative  assembly,  and  war  was  de-  of  England  and  Spain  and  the  heredita- 

clared  against  the  king  of  Hungaty  and  ry  stadiboldcr  of  Holland.      (See  Brig- 

Bohemia  (April  20,  17^),  on  the  motion  sot)    Thus  the  empire,  England,  Prussia, 

of  Dumouriez,  mmister  of  war.     July  14,  Spain,   Holland,   Portugal,   Naples,  Tus- 

1792,  Russia  joined  tlie  coalition  against  cany,  Sardinia  and  the  pope  formed  a 
France,  to  which  He^e  and  Sardinia  had  coalition  against  the  republic,  which  was 
aheedy  acceded,  and  the  German  empire  acknowledged  by  Venice  alone.  To  for- 
became  a  party  to  the  same  in  the  year  eign  war  was  added  the  civil  war  of  La 

1793.  During  this  war,  the  Jacobins  Vendue,  which  rose  to  avenge  the  death 
gained  strength  in  Paris.  They  meditated  of  the  king.  The  republic  seemed  to  be 
Uie  overthrow  of  the  throne;  tbeir  influ-  loi;t,andarmedilself  with  tlie  weapons  <rf 
ence  predominated  in  the  assembly ;  their  terror  and  despair.  The  Mountain  over- 
attack  on  die  Tuileriea  (Aug,  10)  decided  threw  the  moderate  ]>arty,  the  Giron- 
the  victory  in  fevor  of  the  democracy,  disls  (q.  v.),  who,  there  is  little  doubt, 
{See  Pelion,)    The  unfortunate  Louis  was  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  the 

.suspended  by  the  assembly,  as  a  traitor  to  country.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
the  country,  and  imprisoned,  with  his  erected,  and  the  terrorists,  Danlon,  Robest- 
femily,  in  the  Temple,  The  popular  fury  pierre  and  Marat  tsee  these  miides),  ruled 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  it  the  nation  with  me  guillotine.  Marie 
was  known  that  the  Prussians  had  pene-  Antomette,  the  queen  of  France,  met  the 
trated  into  France,and  that  Lafeyette  had  fate  of  her  husband  (Oct.  16,  1793);  the 
left  the  army.  It  began  to  i^e  suggested  duke  of  Orieans  (Phihppe  Egalitfe),  and 
that  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  liberty  the  pious  Elizabeth,  the  magnanimous  sis- 
were  in  the  capital  itself.  Hence  the  ter  of  Louis  XVI,  soon  followed  her ;  all 
bloody  2d  and  3d  Sept,  1792  {similar to  the  churches  of  Paris  were  shut;  the 
thedayoftlie  ArmagMcs,  June  12,1418),  church  plate  was  declared  the  property  of 
in  which  a  hand  of  human  tigers  maa-  the  nation,  Nov.  10,  the  festival  of  Reason 
sacred  several  thousand  prisoners.  At  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  cathedral 
Rheims  and  other  places,  similar  scenes  of  Notre  Dame,  instead  of  divine  service, 
of  horror  occurred.  The  oath  of  the  as-  The  democratic  constitudon  of  France 
sembly  (Sept,  4),  "sweaiing  hatred  to  was  given  to  the  colonies,  and  freedom 
kings  and  royalty,  and  that  no   foreign  was  granted   to  the   Negroes,  the  Henal 

Kwer  should  ever  be  suffered  to  dictate  for  the  massacre  of  the  whites !    [See  J3^- 

VH  to  the  French,"  was  followed  by  the  ti.)     The  ex-nobles  were  persecuted  with 

decree  of  tlie  national  convention,  which  the  greatest  fury ;  tlie  oppressions  of  cen- 

took  die  place   of   the  second   national  turies  were  revenged  with  a  savage  feroci- 

assembly,  Sqjt.  20,  1793,  deelaiing   the  ty.     The  reign  of  ten-or  continued  nine 

abolition  of  royalty   (SepL  21),  and   tiie  months,  during  which  Robespierre  cele- 

French    republic     one    and     indivisible  brated  the  fesuvnis  of  Mankind,  of  the  Su- 

(Sept.  33),    With  the  former  day  began  prenie  Being,  of  Stoicism,  of  the  French 

the  new  republican  computation  of  time  people,  fcc^  while  the  blood  flowed  in  toi^ 

terminated  by  Napoleon,  Jan.  1,  ISOfi.  rents  from  the  guillotine,  and  under  the 

3.  The  History  of  ll\e  French  Reptibtic  tUl  mitraiUes  of  Collot  d'Herbois  and  others 

the  Estabiiskment  of  the  Empire  (SepL  21,  (particularly  at  Lvons,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 

1792— May  18, 1804).     The  binh  of  tiie  Toulon,  &c).    The  reign  of  terror  was 
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finished  with  the  fell  of  Robespierre,  9th  fensive  alliance  with  the  republic  against 
Thennidor  (July  27),  1794.  The  holi  of  England.  Austria,  England  and  Rusaa, 
the  Jacobins  was  closed,  and  the  revolu-  however,  formed  a  closer  alilance  [Sept. 
lionnry  tribunal  received  a  new  oreaniza-  28,1795),  to  arrest,  if  poesible,  the  increas- 
tion.  The  convention  no  longer  idlowed  ing  predominance  of  France.  While  the 
the  affiliation  of  popular  societieB;  and  the  French  were  thus  victorious  by  land,  they 
free  exercise  ofrelipOD  was  established  suffered  much  by  sea,  England  put  forth 
(Feb.  21,  1795).  Sidil,  however,  it  cost  her  whole  slrenglh  to  extend  her  suprem- 
many  struggles  with  the  Jacobins  and  the  acy  on  the  sea  and  in  both  tlie  Indies. 
terrorists,  who  opposed  the  spirit  of  mod-  Pitt's  impracticable  system  of  Btarvatirai 
cration ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  1st  Prd-  was  not  less  injurious  to  other  states  than 
rial  (May  20),  1795.  A  new  (the  third)  to  France.  The  attempts  made  hy  the 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  sections  English  to  support  the  royalists  by 
of  Paris  endeavored  in  vrin  to  restore  landing  in  France,  did  not  answer  the 
royalW' ;  they  were  dispersed  by  Barros  expectation.  But  most  of  the  French  eol- 
and  Bonaparte  {see  then  aiUdes),  in  the  oiiies  iell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  English, 
service  of  the  convention,  on  the  bloody  and  their  attaefes  on  the  fleets  of  Toulon 
13th  Vendemitdre  (Oct,  5),  1795.  On  the  and  Brcat  inflicted  an  incurable  wound 
26tb  October,  the  convention  finished  lla  on  the  marine  of  the  republic.  Austria, 
session,  and  the  directory  commenced.  Prus^a  and  Sardinia  carried  on  war  prin- 
(See  A.  C.  Thibeaudeau's  JVKm.  sur  la  cipally  by  means  of  English  subsidies. 
QmvaOwi  ei  le  Directoire,  Paris,  1824,  On  the  other  hand,  the  directory  m^- 
Svols.)  Thele^slature  nowconsistedof  Kuned  its  armies  of  conscripts  byrequia- 
rfie  council  of  ancients  (350  members)  lions  of  munitions  and  by  paper  money. 
and  the  councilof  thefive  hundred.  The  The  enemy's  country  furnished,  aUo,  the 
executive  directory  (Barrae,  Rewbel,  Cor-  richest  resources,  particularly  Holland, 
not,  Lar^reilltre-LepeauK  and  Letour-  Germany  and  Italy.  The  arms  of  general 
neur)  restored  order  in  La  Vendee,  but  BonajKirte  finally  eflccted  a  peace.  The 
substituted  mandaW  for  assignats  (March  victories  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Lodi, 
11,  1796)  without  ruccess.  This  measure  Arcole,  Rivoli  and  the  Tagliamenlo,  in 
only  increased  the  embarrassment  of  the  Italy  (April  11,  1796,  to  March  16,  1797), 
finances,  arwing  ftom  the  double  bank-  notwithstanding  the  Buccessesof  the  arch- 
ruptcy  of  the  republic.  The  national  in-  duke  Charles,  in  Germany,  and  the  re- 
stitute of  science  held  its  first  session  treat  of  Moreau,  led  to  the  preliminariea 
Oct.  6,  1796,  and  a  national  consistory,  of  Leoben  {April  18,  1797V  which  were 
sworn  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  of  the  followed  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
council  of  Trent,  was  established.  The  (q.  v.),  Oct.  17,  with  Austria,  and  the  con- 
revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4),  gress  of  Bastadt,  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
1797,  confirmed  the  power  of  the  directo-  peace  with  the  German  empire.  Mean- 
ry.  During  these  numerous  internal  rev-  while  an  alliatice,  offenave  and  defensive, 
oUitions,  the  French  arms  had  conquered  had  been  concluded  between  France  atid 
Savoy  and  Nice,  Bel^um  twice,  Ger-  Spain  (Aug.  18, 1796^  and  England  had 
many  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  Netherlands,  declared  war  against  Spain.  Venice  was 
Able  generals,  at  the  head  of  inesperi-  converted  into  a  democracy,  Genoa  into 
enced  troops,  were  rendered  victorious  by  tlie  Ligurian  republic,  and  a  peace  was 
the  strategy  of  Camot.  The  old  Euro-  concluded  between  France  and  Sardinia, 
nean  tactics  could  not  resist  the  new  mili-  HoUand  was  stripped  of  many  of  her  colo- 
y  system.  The  nation  rose  en  mnaat,  nies  by  England,  who  monopolized  com- 
'"  mies  of  the  republic  were  victo-  merce.  Misunderstandings,  also,  arose 
r  the  Hanoverians,  the  English,  between  the  French  and  North  American 
Dutch,  Auslrians  and  Prussians.  Tusca-  republics,  and  new  occasions  of  ww  soon 
ny  concluded  a  peace  with  the  French  sprung  up  on  the  European  continent, 
republic  Feb.  9,  1795.  The  fortime  of  Rome  was  transformed  into  a  republic 
the  French  arms  in  the  Netheriands,  and  (Feb.  10,  1798),  Switzeriand  conquered, 
other  causes,  induced  Prusaa  to  conclude  and  the  execufionofthe  project  of  attacking 
a  separate  peace  at  Basle  (April  5,  1795).  GreatBritaininhermost  vita!  point,theIn- 
Spain  followed  the  32d  July,  and  Hesse-  dies,  was  attempted,  hy  Bonaparte's  expedi- 
Cassel  the  98th  August,  the  same  year,  tion  into  Egypt.  But  the  French  fleet  was 
A  line  of  demarcation  assured  the  neutral-  annihilated,  at  Aboukir,  by  Nelson;  gen- 
ity  of  Northern  Germany,  under  the  pro-  eral  Bonaparte  was  unsuccessful  in  Syria; 
tectionof  Prussia.  The  IJniled  Province)  and  the  second  coalition  was  formed,  al 
'Mav  16)  entered  into  an  ofiensive  and  de-    *he  instigation  and  by  the  subsudie*  ol 
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England.    The  Porte  declnredwor  against  of  govetnmeiit,  when  every  thing  received 

France ;  the  congress  at  Rastadt  waa  dis-  a  new  form.     He  levied  an  army,  and, 

solved    after    the    asaassinalion    of   two  after  ineffectual  ofifers  of  peace  to  Eng- 

French  ambassadors ;  Austria  and  Russia  land  and  Austria,  pasBed  the  great  St.  Ber- 

unlted  themselves  with  the  Porte,  and  Na-  iiard,  restored  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and 

pies  undertook  to  avenge  the  pope.     The  conquered  at  Marengo  (June  14,  1800); 

republic  crushed  its  ally,  the  king  of  Sar-  after    which   Moreau   decided    the  war 

dinia  (December,  1798),  to  secure  Upper  with  Austria  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden 

Italy,   and  the  republican  army  entered  (Dec.3,1800).     La  Vendee  was  aj 


thenopean  republic     Tuscany  v _. 

wise  occupied.  But  the  fortune  of  arms  was  compelled  to  abandon  England,  aiid 
was  soon  changed.  The  Austrians  and  to  sign  the  peaceof  Luniville  inihe  name 
Russians  gained  several  battles,  and  con-  of  the  German  empire  (Feb.  9,  1801). 
quered  Italy  (1799).  But  Holland  and  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to 
Svritzerland  were  successfully  defended;  the  republic,  and  this  river  became  the 
the  former  by  Brune,  the  latter  by  Masse-  bounduty  between  Frajioe  and  Germany. 
na.  It  vraa  then  that  general  Bonaparte,  This  treaty  was  followed  by  those  wiUi 
recalled  from  Ekjpt  (q.  v.)  by  his  brother  Naples,  Russia,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that 
Joseph,  who  infwmed  him  of  the  state  of  of  Amiens  with  England  (March  87,  iSifi), 
things  in  Europe,  placed  himself  at  the  and  the  concordate,  concluded  witli  Pius 
headof  therepuolic  The  weak  directory  VII,  which  made  the  Catholic  religion 
was  abolished,  and  the  18ih  Brutnaire  once  more  the  established  religion  of 
(Nov.  9,  1799)  gave  France  a  consular  France.  From  that  period,  the  diplomacy 
government  and  her  fourth  constitution,  of  Napoleon  governed  the  continent  of 
This  was,  again,  an  approach  to  mon-  Europe  for  13  years.  The  kingdom  of 
archy.  Three  consuls,  chosen  for  ten  Etruria  was  created,  and  given  to  the 
years,  and  capable  of  being  reelected,  duke  of  Parma;  the  great  plan  of  indem- 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern-  nlfication  was  diciaiea  lo  the  German  em- 
ment;  but  the  first  consul  (Napoleon  pirebyFrance;  Switzerland  received  an  act 
Bonaparte)  alone  had  the  power  of  ap-  ofmediation,andunitedilseIfwithFrance; 
pointing  and  dismissing  the  counsellors,  Holland  was  treated  dmost  as  a  part  of 
ministers,  ambassadors,  and  all  military  France,  and  received  a  constitution  from 
ajjd  naval  officOTS ;  he  also  decided  finally  Paris;  Piedmont,  Parma  and  Piacenza 
in  all  other  affairs  of  government,  the  two  were  incorporated  vrilh  France,  and  the 
other  consuls  (Camhac^r^B  and  Le  Brun)  first  consul  was  appointed  president  of  tha 
having  only  a  deliberative  voice.  The  Italian  republic  In  France,  order,  secu- 
lej^lative  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rity  and  tranquillity  succeeded  to  the  tu- 
tribunate  of  100,  and  a  corps  UgisUUy  of  mult  of  a  revolution.  Many  deponed  in- 
300  members,  a  fifth  of  whom  were  to  be  dividuals  obtained  permission  to  return 
renewed  annually.  The  former  discussed  home;  the  severe  measures  agtunst  the 
the  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls ;  the  lat-  emigrants  were  softened ;  free  exercise  of 
ter  decided  upon  them  by  a  silent  vote:  religion  restored;  and  the  establishment 
neither  of  these  bodies  could  propose  any  of  tlie  lepon  of  honor  (May  19,  1802) 
law.  The  consuls,  lefflslators  and  in-  united  the  nation  and  the  army  with  the 
buQea  were  chosen,  not  by  tim  people,  but  head  of  the  goveiiiraent.  When  the  war 
by  a  senat  conaervaletir,  which  consisted  with  England  was  renewed  (May  18, 
of  80  members,  at  least  40  years  old,  and  1803),  and  conspiracies  spread  terror  in 
supplied  its  own  vacancies,  on  the  iiomi-  France,  the  victories  of  Napoleon  won 
nation  of  the  first  consul,  the  tribunate  him  the  fovor  of  tlie  nation,  and  enabled 
and  the  legislative  body.  None  of  these  him  to  convert  the  republic  into  a  hered- 
bodiee  were  responable.  This  constitu-  itary  monarchy.  (For  fijrther  informa- 
tion underwent  some  modifications  in  tion,  see  the  article  NapoUon.) 
August,  1802,  when  Bonaparte  was  de-  3.  mstoiy  of  the  Empire  of  France  to  Ihe 
dared  consul  for  life:  the  government  Restoration  of  Ike  Bourbons  and  Kryat^ 
now  aiipointed  the  presidents  of  the  de-  (May  18,  1804^-May  3, 1814).  May  1^ 
partmenEal  assemblies  and  the  electoral  1804,  appeared  the  senalus  consvlte  orga- 
colleges,  and  the  first  consul  appointed  his  ni^,  which  declared  Napoleon  emperor 
successor  and  the  senatoi^,  &c. ;  the  gov-  of  the  French,  and  the  imperial  dignity 
emment  convoked,  adjourned  and  pro-  hereditary  in  his  family.  This  decree  of  the 
rogued  the  legislative  bodies  at  pleasure,  senate,  and  the  imperial  decree  of  March 
Bonaparte  had  scarcely  seized  Uie  reins  30,  1^)6,  regulated  the  privileges  of  the 
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imperial  family,  Xbe  inlieritonce,  (he  tillea  Napoleon  gave  to  his  allies,  the  mlei's  of 

anu  appanages  of  its  members,  and  their  Bavaria  and  Wurtemherg,  royal  crowns 

particularrefetionstolhepersonoftheem-  and  fiill  sovereignty,  which  they  did  not 

peror.    The  civil  list  remained  as  it  had  enjoy  under  the  German  empire.     The 

been  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  1791 —  latter  was  also  granted  to  Boden.    Each 

S5,000,000  livres  annually.    At  the  same  of  these  three  states  likewise  received  a 

time  were  established  the  great  officeiB  of  considerabie  increase  of  territoiy  and  in- 

the  empire,  to  whom  the  raarsiials  and  habitants.    The  Itingdom  of  Italy  was  eii- 

eourt  officers  belonged ;  and  the  supreme  larged  by  the  addition  of  10,6(10  square 

impenal  tribunal,  T^ich  was  to  judge  of-  miles,  and  France  obtained    a   decided 

fences  of  members  of  the  imperial  femijy  m^ominance  over  the  German  princes. 

andofthehigherofiicersofatate,Iiightroa-  The  victory  of  the  English  at  Tra&lgar 

am,  and  all  ciimes  against  the  state  orthe  (October  21, 1805)  over  tlie  united  fleels 

emperor.    The  electoral  colleges  also  re-  of  France  and  Sjaiii  destroyed  an  anna- 

ceived  a  precise  orgauization.    The  senate  ment  which  had  cost  sis  years  of  prepar- 

remaincd;    but  the  appointmeut  of  the  ationatid 60,000,000 ftancs.    1654cnnnona 

senators,  and  the  rignt  of  fixing   their  and  15,000  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

number,  were  given  to  tlie  empei'or.    The  victors.    Napoleon  now  changed  his  sys- 

le^lative  Iwdy  was  also  preserved ;  but  tem  agajust  England.    InsLucted  by  re- 

ihe  tribunate,  which  alone  ventured  on  peated  expeiience,  that  he  never  could 

exposition,  was   suppressed  August  19,  meet  the  English  successfliliy  by  sea,  he 

1807.    The  new  emperor  crowned  him-  resolved  to  conquer  them  by  land,  and  at- 

self  and  his  wife,  in  pi'esence  of  Pius  VII,  tempted,  by  the  continental  system  fq.  v.\ 

in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  December  to  eupprees  all  intercourse  with  England. 

2, 1804,    Thi-ee  montlis  later  (March  18,  With  this  view,  he  abandoned  Hanover  to 

1805),  tjje  emperor  of   the  French  was  Prussia,  which  involved  that  power  in  a 

made  king  of  Italy,  and  solemnly  crown-  war  with  England.    The  dynasty  of  Na- 

ed  (May  26)   in  Milan,  and  the  order  of  plea  was   declared  to  have  forfeited  the 

the  iron  crown  was  established.    Genoa  throne,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  its 

(the   Liguriau   repubfic)   and  tJie  princi-  engagements  with  France.   Joseph  Bona- 

pahty  of  Guasialla  were  soon  after  incor-  parte  wastnade  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily 

E orated  vrith  France.  Lucca  and  Pjom-  [Maicli  30,  1806);  Louis,  the  second 
ino  were  erected  into  a  ducby,  and  con-  brother  of  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland , 
ferred  on  one  of  the  emperor's  sisterm.  Napoleon's  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
and  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  placed  un-  nais,  whom  he  had  adopted,  was  created 
der  the  French  government.  The  empe-  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  married  to  the 
ror  of  Austtia  and  many  German  princes  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria;  Ales- 
acknowledged  Napoleon  as  emperor.  The  auder  Beithier,  the  companion  in  aims  of 
Russian  and  Swedish  clmrgis  d'agxarea  the  emperor,  was  created  prince  of  Neuf- 
left  Paris,  and  the  French  ambassadors,  chatel;  Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  foreign 
Petersbure  and  Stockholm.  Sweden  affairs,  prince  of  Benevento ;  Bernadotte, 
concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  England,  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo ;  Joachim  Murat, 
and  Russia  entered  into  a  third  coalition  grand-dtike  of  Cleves  and  Berg;  and  Ste- 
with  England  (April,1805)  against  France,  phanie  Beauharnais,  niece  of  the  empress. 
The  French  had  already  (June  3,  1803)  whom  Napoleon  had  adopted,  was  ^ven 
taken  possession  of  Hanover.  The  in  marriage  to  the  crown-prinee  of  Baden, 
emperor  of  France  rigorously  prohibited  All  those  who  immediately  belonged  to 
the  introduction  of  English  manufactures,  the  new  dynasty,  or  were  united  with  it, 
wherever  bis  power  extended,  and  were  to  be  attached  to  France  byafedera- 
threatened  England  with  a  descent.  Pitt  live  system.  The  imperial  family  statute 
therefore  drew  Austria  (Augist,  1805)  in-  was  promulgated  March  30,  180C.  The 
to  the  coalition,  and  the  French  army  accession  of  Bavaria,  Wlirteniberg  and 
marched  from  their  encampment  at  Boii-  Baden  to  tlie  federal  system  of  the  "great 
logne  to  GermMjT.  The  war  was  of  empire,"  and  tlie  incorporation  ot  the 
short  duration.  The  surrender  of  an  electorate  of  Hanover  with  Prussia,  had 
Austrian  army,  under  Mack,  at  Ulin  (Oc-  torn  asunder  the  political  union  of  the 
tober  17),  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  German  slates.  Napoleon  establishefl  the 
(DecemlwrS)  produced  the  peaceofPres-  confederation  of  the  Rhine  (q.  v.),  of 
bui^  (December  26, 1805),  in  which  Aus-  which  he  was  recognised  proteetor  July 
tria  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  about  12,  1606;  and  Francis  II  resigned  the 
21.190  square  miles,  and  3,000,000  of  in-  imperial  crewn  of  Germany  August  (i. 
habitants   (among   them    the    Tyroleae).  Meanwhile,  Fox's -'~'' —  — '^~< 
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leyrand  of  a  plot  againit  the  life  of  the  Germany  and  Italy.  Notwillistandli^ 
emperor  had  awakened  feelingsofmutuul  tlie  interview  of  Napoleon  end  the  em- 
coiifiijetice.  Russia,  who  hi3  not  been  peror  of  Russia  at  Erfurt  (q.  v.),  (Septem- 
included  in  the  peace  of  PreBburg,  enter-  her,  1808),  the  pending  negotiations  with 
ed  upon  negotiations;  but  ilie  death  of  Vienna  and  liondon,  the  union  of  Paris 
the  Eiigli^  minister  Fox,  and  the  chan-  and  Pelersbui^,  and  the  progress  of  Na- 
ges  in  iJie  situation  of  atfairs,  prevented  poleon  in  the  Peninsula,  Austria,  though 
tbem  frotn  resulting  favorably.  The  em-  she  had  previously  disavowed  unfriendly 
peror  of  Russia  refused  to  radfy  the  pre-  intentions  towai-ds  France,  entered  into  a 
liininaries  adapted  by  Oubril.  The  Eng-  new  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
lish ambassador  Lauderdale  was  recalled ;  sunied  hostilities  in  April,  1809 ;  but  tlie 
and,intheautumnof llieyearl806,PrusBia  battle  of  Wagram  compelled  her  to  sub- 
was  seen  united  with  Russia,  Sweden  and  mit  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  {October  14, 
Engknd  agmnst  France.  The  Prussian  1809),  which  dismembered  her  provinces, 
cabinet  bad  been  induced  to  assume  a  and  di^ributed  them  among  the  ueigh- 
tbreatening  posture  towards  France  by  boring  states,  erected  a  new  state  from. 
the  advices  of  the  offerg  of  France  to  re-  the  Illyrian  provinces,  incorporated  the 
store  Hanover  to  England,  and  had  pro-  papal  dominions  with  France,  and  cut  off' 

J 'ected  a  northern  confederacy,  to  counter-  Austria  herself  from  all  communication 
lalance  that  of  the  Rhine.  Napoleon,  with  the  sea,  by  the  loss  of  her  ports  on 
after  offeiing  peace  more  than  once  in  the  Adriatic  She  lost  about  42,300 
vain,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  square  miles,  with  more  tlian  3,000,000 
baitlesof  Jenaand  Fiiedland  cost  Frusiia  inhabitants.  The  donunlon  of  France  in 
half  of  her  territory ;  three  German  prin-  Italy  and  Germany  now  seemed  firmly 
ces(Hesse.Cas3el,Brunswickand  Orange)  >established.  The  dominions  of  the  em- 
were  erased  from  the  catalogue  of  sove-  peror  of  Austria  wero  still  indeed  consid- 
reigns,  and  two  new  kings  (of  Sasony  erahle,  but  entirely  surrounded  by  states 
and  Westphalia)  were  created.  The  con-  under  the  protection  and  influence  <.f 
federation  of  the  Rhine  was  strengthened  France.  The  powerful  emperor  of  Rus- 
hy the  accession  of  11  princes ;  and  the  ac-  sia,  united  by  tiie  ties  of  personal  friend- 
cession  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  the  con-  sliip  with  the  emperor  of  France,  com- 
tinental  system  was  made  the  basis  of  polled  Sweden  to  accede  to  the  coiitinen- 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  7  and  9,  1807).  tal  system ;  whilst  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
Austria  had  remained  neutral,  awaiting  a  fluctuating  between  France  and  England, 
more  favorable  opportunity  of  effecting  was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  Russia 
its  long-cherished  projects  against  Frimce.  from  undertaking  any  thmg  of  conse- 
Napoleon  had  no  sooner  secured  himself  quence.  In  France,  die  revolution  was 
iu  the  east  end  north,  than  die  condition  considered  at  an  end  when  the  emperor 
of  the  Peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees  drew  divoi'ced  his  former  wife,  and  inaj'ried 
his  attention  to  that  country.  Portugal  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria 
was  still  reluctant  to  break  with  England.  (April  1, 1810).  Even  at  an  earlier  pe- 
A  French  army  was  therefore  marched  riod,  to  give  splendor  to  his  throne,  and 
tlirough  Spain,  which  occupied  Portugal  surround  himself  with  faitiiful  adherents, 
without  resistance.  The  royal  family  Napoleon  had,  by  an  ordinauce,  March  1, 
fled  to  Brazil  (November,  1807  j.  A  fami-  1808,  hi  conformity  witii  tbe  decree  of  the 
ly  quarrel,  of  tlje  most  indecorous  charac-  senate  of  August  14,  1800,  but  coutraiy 
ter,  distracted  the  court  of  Madrid.  Na-  to  .the  constitution,  reestabhshed  a  hered- 
poleon  interfered  in  the  character  of  a  itary  nobility  and  the  primogeniture, 
mediator,  and  the  feeble  Charles  IV  was  This  was,  however,  different  from  the 
Induced  to  resign  the  crown  of  Spain,  at  former  feudal  nobility,  since  the  title  was 
Bayonne,  in  tile  emperor's  tavor.  The  connected  with  a  certain  income,  without 
Spanish  princes,  too,  were  obliged  tore-  any  privileges  in  regard  to  taxes,  jurisdic- 
nounce  their  clMma.  Joseph,  the  king  of  tion,  conscription,  office^  &c,  and  the 
Naples,  was  created  king  of  Spain,  and  tbe  rank  was  lost  with  that  income.  While 
grand-duke  of  Berg  ascended  tiie  throne  lying  before  Vienna  (1809),  Napoleon  add- 
of  Naples.  But  the  events  in  Spain  af-  ed  to  the  two  orders  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
fected  the  family  interests  of  the  houseof  or  and  of  the  iron  crown,  that  of  the 
Hapsburgi  and  the  resistance  of  the  three  golden  fleeces.  (See  JTeeces.)  Thus 
Spauish  nation,  supported  by  the  English,  he  provide*!  for  the  splendor  of  the 
to  the  French  troops,  seem^,  to  the  cabi-  throne,  for  the  reward  of  merit,  and  tlie 
net  of  Vienna,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  gratification  of  vanity.  Meanwhile  he 
overthrowing  the  new  arrangements  ui  directed  his  attention  to  ail  die  depart 
VOL.  v.                            19 
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mentB  of  goveroment.  He  provided  for  the  Hanse  tovma  (about  13,714  square 
the  more  effectual  admuiistration  of  jus-  miles,  and  more  than  1,000,000  inhabi- 
tice  by  a  new  code,  and  for  the  execu-  tants),  were  (herefore  arbitrarily  incorpo- 
lion  of  the  laws  by  the  organization  of  rated  with  Fiance  (December  10, 1811). 
courts  of  every  degree.  To  repress  usu-  The  Valais  had  siready  (November  12, 
ry,  be  issued  a  decree  (March  17, 1808),  1810)  experienced  the  same  fele,  for  the 
which  secured  the  peaeantiy  from  the  securing  of  the  road  over  the  Simploii.* 
extortions  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  one  of  The  tariff  of  Trianon,  which  was  designed 
the  &vorite,  but  impracticable  plans  of  to  prevent  the  use  of  colonial  articles  on 
theemperor,  to  effect  a  political  and  moral  the  continent,  bythe  imposition  of  enor- 
regeneration  of  the  Jews  throughout  mous  duties,  was  forced  on  all  the  fed- 
Europe.  (See  Jews.)  He  exerted  the  erauve  slates,  while  the  decree  of  fon- 
some  activity  in  the  encouragement  of  tainebleau  ordered  all  articles  of  English 
industry  and  internal  commerce,— wit-  manufacture  found  in  France  and  the 
nesH  tlie  efforts  to  discover  useful  suhsti-  dependent  states  to  be  burned.  This  or- 
tutes  for  the  prohibited  colonial  products ;  der  was  strictly  observed  in  France, 
the  great  prize  offered  for  the  invention  whilst  means  were  taken  to  promote  the 
of  the  best  machine  for  spinning  flax;  production  of  certtun  important  articles, 
the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  porta,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  in  the 
and  his  various  architectural  works.  But  country.  The  importation  was  also  pep- 
comparatively  little  vvas  effected,  because  mitted  by  licenses  to  the  advantage  of  the 
every  thing  was  subjected  to  military  or-  government.  But  the  union  of  ^orthem 
ders,  where  free  action  is  the  soul  of  sue-  Germany  with  the  empire  had  injured 
cess,  and  because  of  the  disturbed  state  some  of'^the  princes  of  the  confederacy. 
of  Europe.  The  institutions  for  education  The  indemnifi  cations  which  had  been 
in  the  empire  received  a  military  oi^ani-  promised  to  them  could  not  overcome  the 
zation.  Mardi  17,  1808,  the  imperial  odium  of  this  step.  The  principal  of 
university,  which  united  all  the  semina-  these  injured  princes  was  the  duke  of 
riea  of  instruction  in  the  empuv:  into  one  Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  the  Russian 
great  whole,  was  estabhsbed.  Napoleon's  emperoi^;  and  the  continuance  of  peace 
policy  in  regard  to  colonial  products  es-  had  already  become  problematical.  But, 
erted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  politi-  before  these  apprehensions  were  realized, 
eel  connexions  of  Europe.  It  determined  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome  (see  Beich- 
the  political  direction  of  all  tlie  condnen-  slai^)  gave  the  emperor  new  hopes.  In 
tal  powers,  and  was  most  injurious  to  1809,  when  Napoleon  declared  the  papal 
commerce.  (See  Om/incnfaZ  System,  and  territory  a  province  of  France,  and  Rome 
Cotoniat  Products.)  England  opposed  a  city  of  the  empire,  he  determined  that 
her  orders  in  council  to  the  decrees  of  the  heir  apparent  of  France  should  bear 
Beriin  and  Milan,  and  still  kept  up  her  the  title  of  Idng  of  Bome,  and  that  the 
commercial  intercouise  with  some  parts  emperor  of  France  should  be  crovfned  in 
of  the  continent.  Napoleon  therefore  Rome  within  the  10  first  years  of  his  gov- 
had  recourse  to  violent  measures,  in  ernment.  The  state  of  things  in  Spain,  the 
which  we  are  to  look  for  the  immediate  inhabilanlB  of  which  opposed  the  French 
causes  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1813.  with  unexpected  firmness,  and  the  daily 
In  the  treaty  of  March  16,  1810,  between  increasing  prospect  of  an  approaching 
France  and  Holland,  the  latter  had  been  war  with  the  North,  which  refused  to  co- 
oblieed  to  cede  to  France  Dutch  Brabant,  operateany  longer  in  the  views  of  France 
Zealand,  with  the  island  of  Schowen,  (although  the  friendly  relations  hitherto 
and  the  part  of  Gueldera  on  tiie  left  bank  maintained  vrith  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
of  the  Waal,  for  which  the  attack  of  the  burg  were  not  yet  formally  broken  oiK 
English  on  Holland,  in  1809,  had  given  a  and  the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  the  near 

pretext.      The  king    of  Holland    having  »  Ai  Ihisiime, the  Frenehcmpire, under Kapo- 

resigned  the  crown  in  fevor  of  his  son  leon,  consisted  of  130  deparimenis.    The  leiri- 

(July  1,  1810),  the   kingdom  was  incor-  lory  amiraied  lo  the  crown,  from  (he  commepce- 

Cled  with  Fiance,  by  the   decree   of  "f"*  *"•"'.';.  subjecUon  of  the  greai  ciwn  vas- 

I ..1  ,   1. 1,.  (1   ,oi?i      D   .  c>__i  _j  sals,  end  the    expulsion    of   Ihe   EoEiish   Irom 

ibouillet,July9,  1810.     But  England  PraU,  to  the  cl^o  of  Uk  conqueaiof  Napo- 


persevered  in  maintaining  the  orders  il.  „„„,  „,„  ,„„,j  .c^™.cu  ..«;  aimcu.  nuium  u. 

council,  and   Napoleon   declared   it   was  Charlemagne,  comprised  S3  of  these  depanments, 

necessary  that   the   whole    coast    of   the  ofwhich  the  Gennan  empire  had  fumished  39,  with 

North   s^   should  be  placed   under   bis  i^,fg''^f  ^""^rki ''^Tf'''^' hl^'^''' 

immediate  inspection.      The    moulbs    of  quere/ 38,' the  French"'^'s  iml^'lTSg'n'^^il 

the   Ems,  the  vVeser  and  the  Elbe,  with  die  empiaijr,  27.  '     ' 
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I  of  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  four  other  members,  they  charged  with 

emperor,  had  been  elected  successor  to  the  provisory  govemmeni.    On  the  next 

the  throne  of  Sweden),  did  not  m^niise  day,  it  declared   that  Napoleon  and  his 

favorably  for  the  future.      The   EngliBh  family  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France, 

also  carried  on  an   important  commerce  The  legJBlative  body  ratified  this  decree, 

with  RuEsia,  in  colonial  produce,  through  which  the  provisory  government  pubhsh- 

Gotbenburg  and  the  porta  of  the  Baltic,  ed,  and  soon  after  m^e  known  the  recall 

of   which   complaint  was  made   to  the  of  Louis  XVUI  (q.  v.)  to  the  throne  of 

courts  of  Stockholm  and  Peteraburg.  The  France.    Meanwhile  (April  11)  Napoleon 

commercial  policy  of  Russia  in  1810  anil  had  resigned  the  crown  unconditionally  in 

1811,  and  its  disapprobation  of  the  treat-  favor  of  his  son,  at   Fontainebleau.     A 

ment  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  ex-  treaty  was  concluded  the  same  day  ceding 

cited  the  distrust  of  Napoleon.    He  waa  to  him  the  island  of  Elba.     (For  the  his- 

confident  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  tones  of  this  period,  see  the  article  JVapo- 

England  liy  the  U.  Slates,  with  whom  he  leoii,  and  his  Time.) 

had  been  reconciled,  and  he  felt  that  he  III,  lEsiory  of  France,  from  ffiKReStora- 

might  speak   the   Ianguag;e  of  ofieuded  (ion  of  the  Bourbons,  to  tlie  Declaration  of 

confidence  towards  Russia,    The  conse-  JjOms-PkUip,  King  of  ffie  D'enck;  from 

quence  was  a  war,  which  commenced  in  1814  to   ItwO.     The  Bourbons  were  re- 

Juiy,  1813,   and    iu   which,   besides  the  stored   to   the  throne  of  France  by  the 

states  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  senate.     But  did  the  nation  receive  them 

and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Austria  and  with  joy  ?    Those,  no  doubt,   who  had 

PniBHia  were  allies  of  France.     (Concern-  nothing  to   expect  but  from   a   change; 

ing  this  war,  which  rolled  back  from  the  those  who  wished   for  a  return  of  the 

Kremlin,  where  Napoleon  had  his  head-  feudal  times;  those  who  siiil  cherished  a 

quarters   amidst  tlie    smoking    ruins   of  sort  of  religious   attachment  to  the  old 

Moscow,  across  the  battle-field  of  Leipac,  dynasQ';  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy, 

to  the  heights  of  Montmortre,   see  the  and  those  who  desired  the  resloratioii  of 

tiricle  Russian- German  War  from  131^  to  the   ancient  ecclesiasticai  establishment; 

1815^    The  immense  preponderance  of  and,  finally,  those  who  were  sick  of  war, 

tlie  French  empire,  and  its  endless  wars  and  hoped  for  peace  under  the  Rourbons, 

and  exactions,  had  exhausted  tlie  patience  — these  welcomed  their  return;   but  the 

of  tba  nations  of  Europe;  and  princes  nation  at  large  received  them  with  reluc- 

and  people  rose  together  to  throw  off  the  tance,  chie%  for  three  reasons :    1,  be- 

Joad.     (The  disappointment  of  the  expec-  cause  they  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 

tations  held  out  to  the  people  of  Europe,  hy  foreign  arras  (Louis  XVHI  openly 

when  they  made  common  cause  with  the  acknowledged  that  be  owed  his  throne  to 

princes  u"ainBt  Napoleon,  this  is  not  the  the  English);  3.  because,  while  they  had 

place  to  discuss.)    An  army  of  612,000  been  absent  from  France,  it  had  under- 

men,  to  which,  according  to  the  agree-  gone  a  total  change,  and  they  hod  thus 

loent  made  at  Trachenburg,   in   Silesia  become  strangera  to  the  country  in  wliich 

(July   12,   1813),  Austria  had  furnished  the  principles  of  the  revolution  were  per- 

362,000  men,   Russia,   249,000,   Prussia,  manently   established;    3.  because  ihey 

277,000,  and  Sweden,  24,000,  destroyed  brought  back  with  them  an  obsolete  no- 

the  French  empire,  and  the  trophies  of  20  blesse,  opposed   to  the  whole  spirit  and 

years  of  victory,  in  9  months.     On  March  tendeticy  of  modern  French  politics.   The 

31,  1814,  the  allied  troops  entered  Paris,  Bourbons   were,   in  fact,  in   a  situadon 

and  Alexander  declared,  in  the  name  of  ^milar  to  that  of  some  families  in  the 

tlie  alhed  sovereigns,  that  they  would  not  middle  age^  who  seated  themselves  on 

negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  conquered  thrones,  but  formed  no  inte- 

with   any  of  his  family;   tliat  they  ac-  grant  part  of  the  nation.    There  was,  from 

knowledged  the  right  of  France  only  to  the  beginning,  a  feeling  of  distrust  be- 

the  territory  embraced  within  its  ancient  tween  the  niters  and  the  nation — a  state 

limits  underits  kings;  and,finally,  that  they  of  things  which  can  never  continue  long 

would  acknowledgeand  guaranty  the  gov-  in  a  constitutional   government     During 

ernment  which  the  French  nation  should  the  15  yeara  in  which  the  Bourbons  once 

adopt     They  therefore  invited  the  senate  more  occupied  the   French  throne,   the 

to  establish  a  provisory  government  for  division  between  the  two  parlies  was  con- 

the  admhiisliBtion  of  the  country  and  tlie  sianlly  widening,  and  the  partisans  of  the 

preparation  of  a  consiltuliou.      Accord-  government  were    becoming  more    and 

ingly  the  senate  assembled  April  1,  under  more  explicit  in  their  demands  for  an  al>- 

the  presidency  of  Talleyrand,  whom,  witii  solute  moiwrchy.     In  addition  to  aJl  this, 
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the  public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  liehing  tlie  laws)  was  declared  inviolable ; 
absurd  theory  of  le^timacy,  as  promul-  the  legisla^ve  power  was  vested  in  him 
gated  by  ibe  congresa  of  Vienna — a  the-  in  conjunction  with  the  two  cbambeis; 
oiy  of  which  a  definition  never  could  be  laws  relating  lo  imposts  and  taxes  were  re- 
given,  and  for  which,  nevertheless,  "Soph-  quired  to  be  presented  first  to  the  cbam- 
istty  lent  her  colors  to  the  most  cstrava-  bur  of  deputies ;  the  two  houBCH  weifl 
gant  preteneions  of  tyranny,"  to  repeat  permitted  to  petition  for  the  proposal  of  a 
the  words  of  mr  James  Mocltintosli ;  a  law ;  the  legislature  was  requir^  to  gmnt 
theory  which  offended  the  deepest  fcel-  the  civil  list  of  the  king  for  the  peiiod  of 
ingsof  the  nation,  and  declared  the  Strug-  his  reign.  The  king  convoked  the  chain- 
gles  of  26  years  to  be  nothing  but  inaur-  bera,  named  the  peers,  hereditary  or  per- 
fectionaty disturbances;  and  which,  while  eoual,  prorogued  the  chambers,  and  dis- 
it  declared  Napoleon  an  illegitimate  ruler,  solved  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  was 
acknowledged  the  lawfulne^  of  the  away  required  to  summon  a  new  one  within 
of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Wllrtemburg,  three  months;  (be  two  chambers  could 
Saxony,  ana  several  otiiet^  whom  he  had  only  be  in  session  at  the  same  time  the 
O-reated.  So  entirely  was  ^e  spirit  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  to  be  composed 
BourboiiistBat  variance  with  thatoftbena-  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  electoral  coi- 
tion, that  manyjndividuals,  who  hadat  first  leges,  one  fifth  part  to  be  renewed  yearly; 
welcomed  the  return  of  the  royal  fimiily,  to  be  eligible  as  a  deputy,  it  was  necessa- 
declared  for  Napoleon  whenbelandedfixjm  ly  tobe  40  years  old,  and  pay  1000  fi'ancs 
Elba,  convinced  that  the  Bourbons  and  of  direct  taxes.  The  king  appointed  the 
France  were  no  longer  fit  for  each  other,  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges,  and 
We  must  be  content  here  with  a  brief  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
enumeration  of  the  events  which  have  ta-  out  of  five  candidates  proposed  by  the 
ken  place,  for  a  developement  of  the  causes  chamber.  The  chancellor  presided  in 
which  have  produced  them  would  far  ex-  the  chamber  of  peers.  On  the  14di  of 
ceed  our  limits.  Louis  XVIIl  entered  May,  Louis  created  the  new  ministiy,  and, 
Paris,  May  3, 1814.  Apian  of  a  constitu-  on  the  3d  of  August,  a  new  council  of 
tion  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  sen-  state.  The  king's  household  was  newly 
ate,  April  5th,  and  by  the  legislafive  body  organized;  and  the  old  nobihty  were  re- 
on  the  following  day.  This  fundamental  stored  to  many  of  their  former  privileges 
law  was  to  be  confirmed  by  Louis  XVIII,  at  court.  The  royal  orders  of  the  Holy 
before  ascending  the  throne ;  but  he  Ghost,  of  military  merit,  the  order  of  St. 
merely  issued  the  declaration  of  St  Ouen  Louis,  and  that  of  St.  Michael,  wei  e  re- 
(May  3),  in  wbich,  asking  of  France  and  vived;  the  legion  ofhonorreceived  a  new 
Navarre,  he  publicly  declared  his  adop-  decoration  (tlie  portrait  of  Henry  IV)  and 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  new  constitu-  a  new  organization,  and  the  order  of  the 
tion,  as  his  brother,  the  count  D'Ariois,  silver  lily  was  founded.  The  peace  ijjn- 
had  already  done  in  the  character  of  eluded  with  the  allies  at  Paris,  May  30, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  but  1814,  confined  Fiance  to  the  limits  of 
reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  revising  January  1st,  1792 ;  it  retained,  however, 
tbe  document,  which  bore  marks  of  tlie  the  territories  acquired  in  its  interior  by 
baste  in  which  it  bad  been  drawn  up  by  the  incorporafion  of  Avignon  and  Venaia- 
the  senate.  The  new  consfitutiona!  char-  sin,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the 
ler  was  presented  to  the  nation  Ivy  the  pope  (see  Moureau's  R^flexiana  sur  let 
king  on  the  4th  of  June.  (See  Cktaie  Protestatiotis  du  Pope  Fie  VII,  rdativet  it 
GmstitutiotaKUe.)  It  contained  the  princi-  Avignon  tt  mi  tomli  tie  Venaixdn,  1818) ; 
plesof  alimitedmonarcby;  as,theequah-  Mombelliard,  too,  and  similar  places,  re 
tvof  sll  Frenchmen  in  ±e  eye  of  the  law;  mained  in  its  hands.  It  was  also  permitted 
the  equal  obligation  of  all  to  contribute  to  to  retain  Annccy  and  Cbamberiy,  from 
the  expenses  of  the  slate ;  tlie  equal  right  Savoy.  On  tbe  other  band.  Great  Britain 
of  all  Frenchmen  to  all  ofUces ;  personal  retained  posaeasion  of  Malta ;  and  France 
liberty ;  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  resigned  to  that  power  tbe  islands  of  To- 
tfae  hberty  of  the  press ;  the  security  of  bago  and  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies 
property ;  the  oblivion  of  the  past ;  the  and  the  Jsle  of  France.  The  other  colo- 
fiuppresmon  of  the  conscription.  The  nies  were  restored  to  France,  who  also 
perscai  of  ihe  king  (in  whom  was  vested  kept  possession  of  tbe  treasures  of  art 
the  executive  power,  the  command  of  the  carried  off  from  countri^  which  had  been 


Ibrces  of  the  kingdom,  the  right  of  de-  occupied  by  her  arms.  A  niunber  of 
claring  war  and  making  peace,  of  ap-  ordinances  provided  for  the  reorganiza- 
puintiug  officers,  and  proposing  and  pub-    tion  of  the  kingdom.     The  formation  of 
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a  new  army  was  to  be  effected  byrecniiis.  solved  the  two  chnrabers,  and  named  a 

Measures  were  also  lakcii  to  retrieve  the  newmlnistry.     Hedecleredlhalheshould 

disordered  finances ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  content  himself  with  the  limits  of  France, 

did  not  allow  any  diminution  of  the  taxes:  as  settled  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  that 

the  droits  rianis  (q.  v.),  and  the  monopoly  he   would  eBtabhsh  his   government  oti 

of  tobacco,  notwitljstmiditig  their  unpopu-  liberal  principles.    But  be  couid  not  satis- 

larity,  were  preserved.    The  civil  list  of  fy  the  expectations  of  the  different  parties ; 

the  king  was  again  fixed  at  35  million  much  less  could  he  avert  the  danger  of  a 

fiancs,  and  the  debt^  amounting  to  30  new  war  with  Europe.     Ah  soon  as  the 

millions,  which  the  king  had  contracted  news  of  Napoleon's  landing   in   France 

during  his  readence  in  foreign  countries,  was  received  at  Vienna,  the  minieiers  of 

were  assumed  aa  the  debts  of  the  slate,  all  the  allied  powers,  who  were  assembled 

But  the  freedom  of  the  press,  promised  in    congj-ess   there,   declared    NajJoleon 

in  the  charter,  was  subjected  to  resnictions  (March  13,  1815)  the  enemy  and  disturber 

by  the  establishment  of  a  censorship,  and  of  the  repose  of  the  world ;  and  that  the 

various  pohce  regulations  excited  the  dis-  powers  were  firmly  resolved  to   employ 

content  of  the  nation,  especially   of  the  all  means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts,  to 

Parisians,  who    could    not   tolerate   the  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.      For  this 

restoration  of  the  ancient  forms  and  prin-  purpose,  Austria,  Riisda,  'England    and 

ciples.     It   was  soon  perceived,   that  a  Prusaa  concluded,  March   25th,   a  new 

great    difference    of    opinion    prevailed  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Chaumont 

among  the  members  of  the  royal  femily  (March   1,   1814),  whereby  each    poiver 

and  among   the  ministers.      The  rising  agi'eed  to   bring   150,000  men   into  the 

ambition  ot  the  clergy  was  discerned,  and  field  agidnst  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part, 

bigotry  began   to   raise  its   head.      The  was  indelatigable  in  making  preparations 

honors    conferred   on   the   old    nobility,  for  war.     At  the  same  time  (Apnl  29^  he 

and   the   emigrants,  who    had   returned  published  the  additional  act  to  the  con- 

wlth  the  court,  also  excited  great  discon-  stitutions  of  the  empire,  and  summoned 

tent.    The  national  pride  was  offended  the  meeting  of  the  CAomp  de  JMiit,  which 

by  the  public  declaration  of  the  king,  that  accepted  that  act  (June  A     (See  Champ 

he  owed  his  crown  to  the  prince  regent  dejlfei"*,  andj/e  Mai,  and  Ceid  Jours.)     On 

of  England,    The  army  was  in  the  state  the  7th  of  June,  the  new  chambers  met. 

of  the    highest  irritation ;    the   remem-  The  army  expressed  great  attachment  to 

brance  of  nim  under  whom  diey  had  ao  him,  but  the  nation  was  less  confident, 

quired  so  much  glory  and  power  was  yet  His  greatest  difficulty^  was  the  want  of 

fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  supplies.    Theexpeditionof  Muratagainst 

their  dotations,  til  eir  pay  and  their  pensions  Austria  (April,  1815)  frustrated  the  seci^t 

diminished,   then-  importance   and  their  negotiations  of  Napoleon  with  the  court 

influence  destroyed,  and  they  themselves  of  Vienna,     War  was  unavoidable.     The 

compelled  to  change  their  favorite  badges  armies  of  the    allies    formed  a  cordon 

for  others,  on  which  tliey  had  fonnerly  around  the  frontiers  of  France,  extending 

trampled.     The  holders  of  the  national  from  Osteud  to  Switzerland,  and  beyond 

domains  feared  to  lose  them.     The  people  it  to  Itaiy.    Napoleon,  with  his  main  ar- 

were  discontented  with  the  burden  of  the  my,  advanced  to  meet  the  English  and 

taxes,  til e  alleviation  of  which  had  been  Prussians,  under  WeUington  and  Bliicher, 

promised  to  them.    In  this  state  of  pub-  who  were  approaching  from  the  Nether- 

lie  feeling,  nothing  could  be  more  fetal  lands.     After  some  skirmishes  with  the 

for  the  royal  government  than  tlie  sud-  outposts  on  the  frontiers,  the  French  at- 

den  reappearance  of   Napoleon   on   the  tacked  the   Prussians   at  Thuin   on   the 

coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  Sanibre,  June  15,  and  drove  them  back. 

These  circiimsianceB  explain  why,  with-  On  the  Ifith,  Napoleon  gained  a  victory 

out  the  existence  of  an  actual  conspiracy  over  the  Prussians  ir  the  plains  of  Pleu- 

in  feior  of  Napoleon,  the  measures  taken  rus.     (See  Ligny,  and  ^ua^ebraa.]     But, 

to  oppose  his  progress  were  unsuccessful ;  on  the  18ih,  he  was  entirely  defeated  at 

why  the  army  and  a  great  part  of  the  Waterioo  (q.v.),  pad  the  allies  advanced, 

nation  declared  for  him ;  and  why,  after  a  almost  without  resistance,  towards  Paris. 

march  of  18  days,  which  resembled  a  As  Napoleon  saw  that  France  was  lost  to 

triumph,   he   was    able    to    enter    Paris  him,  he  resigned  the  crown,  on  the  23d 

(Marcli  20)  without  shedding  a  drop  of  of  June,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  French 

blood.     The  king  and  his  partisans  left  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  hia 

the  country.    Napoleon  immediately  an-  son  emperor,  under  the  title  of  JVi^io/eon 

nulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  dis-  //.      A   provisional    government,   at  the 
19* 
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liead  of  which  was  Fouch^,  wns  vested  countries.  The  last  article  waH  execnt- 
with  the  administration  of  the  state,  ed  while  the  foreign  ti-oops  were  in  PariBi. 
Napoleon  lefl  the  capito],  and  surrendered  Finally,  France  agreed  to  abolish  the 
biniself  to  the  English,  bb  the  way  to  the  slave-trade  unconditionally.  This  treaty 
United  States  was  shut  agomst  him.  (See  was  signed  by  Richelieu,  the  preadent  of 
^(^eon.)  {For  the  history  of  the  hundred  the  new  ministry,  appointed  in  Septcaiber, 
days,  see  uie  works  of  Benjamin  Constant,  1615.  The  naijon  was  discontented;  but 
and  Fleuryde  Chaboulon.)  The  army  of  the  spirit  of  reaction,  which  was  perceiv- 
tlie  allies  had,  in  the  mCan  time,  arrived  at  ed  in  the  chanAre  hitrouvtAle  (q.  v.),  si- 
Paris,  where,  on  the  3d  of  July,  a  milita-  lenced  all  opposition.  The  law  of  the  29th 
ry  convention  was  concluded  by  Blficher  of  October,  1815,  granted  to  tlie  govem- 
ond  Wellington,  with  marshal  Davousl,  ment  the  extraordinary  power  of  confin- 
according  to  the  articles  of  which  the  ing  all  persons  suspected  of  designs 
French  army  retired  lieljind  the  Loire,  against  the  king  and  the  state,  without 
and  Paris  was  surrendered  to  the  Iroojis  previous  conviction  by  a  judicial  tribunal, 
of  the  alhes.  On  the  6th,  they  entered  and  often  vrithout  publicity.  Finally,  the 
Paris ;  and,  on  llie  following  day,  Louis  two  chatnbets  passed  the  law  of  amnesty 
XVIII  a  second  time  took  possession  of  proposed  by  tlie  kine  (January  6,  1816), 
his  throne.  Hereupon  a  new  chamber  of  by  which  all  those  mho  had  voted  for  the 
deputies  was  convoked,  the  French  army  death  of  Louis  XVI,  or  had  accepted 
behind  tiie  Loire  was  disbanded,  and  an  offices  from  Napoleon  during  the  hundred 
order  was  issued  for  the  formation  of  a  days,  were  forever  banished  fiora  the 
new  army.  Severe  tneasures  were  adopt-  kingdom.  This  victory  of  the  royalisia 
ed  against  the  adherents  of  JVapoleon.  was  succeeded  by  the  dismissal  of  several 
(See  Louis  XFIll.)  The  coiidilion  of  thousand  judges  and  other  officers.  Yet 
France  was  dej)lorable ;  a  forced  tran-  tiie  ministers  and  other  officers  were  not 
qiiillity  prevailed  where  the  armies  of  the  royal  enough  for  tlie  ultra  royalists  (see 
allies  were  stationed — they  occupied  al-  Vllra),  who  considered  the  government 
most  two  thirds  of  llie  countiy — but  the  of  France  in  1789  as  the  only  le^timate 
other  [larts  of  the  kingdom  were  the  one.  All  events  posterior  to  that  period 
Bcene  of  troubles  and  bloodshed.  The  were  to  them  a  series  of  crimes,  and  every 
ntlied  powers  did  not  treat  France  with  individual  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  same  forbearance  that  they  had  done  them  a  criminal.  Those  who  had  never 
>he  year  before.  After  much  negotiation,  contaminated  themselves  by  any  partici- 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  conchided  he-  pation  in  the  revolution,  but  had  opposed 
tween  them  and  Louis  XVlll  (Nov,  20),  it  from  the  first  constitution,  they  called 
on  the  following  conditions:  the  limits  pkin-pvrs,  or  tnie  Frenchmen;  those 
of  France  were  to  remain  as  in  1790;  who  had  been  in  favor  of  Ihe  first  assem- 
Fnmce  was  to  surrender  four  fortresses  bly,  but  had  adhered  firmly  to  the  king, 
^Landau,  Philippe vilie,  Sarre-Louis  nud  were  pure  in  a  less  degree.  All  others 
Marieuburg],  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  that  were  in  their  eyes  more  or  less  suspicious, 

eat  of  tlie    department  of  the  Lower  and  not  true  Frenchmen.    On  the  other 

hine   situated  on   the  left  bank  of  the  hand,  the  parly  directly  the  opposite  of 

Lauter,  a  part  of  the  district  of  Gex,  and  the  ultras  considered  every  tlnng  which 

the  part  of  Savoy  which  hafl  been  left  to  had  happened  in  France  for  the  preced- 

Francein  18I4(inail,434,000inhabitants);  ing  25  years,  as  belonging  to  a  period  i^ 

she  was  bound  not  to  erect  any  fortress  great  national  developemcnt,  to  which  it 

within  three  leagues  of  Basle,  in  the  place  was  the   duty  of  every   Frenchman  to 

of  the  fortifications  of  HiiningeD,  which  have  contributed  according  to  his  means, 

bad  been  demolished  immediately  afler  Whoever  abandoned  France  at  that  time, 

its  surrender;  renounced  her  clmrasto  the  whoever  deprived  her  of  his  services,  or 

principality  of  Monaco;   agreed   to   pay  bore    arms  against    her,   whatever  may 

to  the  allies  a  contribution  of  700  million  have  been  the  form  of  government,  was  - 

fiwiCE,  to  give  up  17  dtadels  for  from  three  a  traitor  to  his  country.     Thus  each  party 

to  five  yeai-s,  and  to  support  150,000  troops  defended  its  own  cause  as  the  cause  of 

of  the  alUes  within  her  frontiers.     The  justice,  and  accused  the  other  party  of 

French  government  was  fiuther  bound  to  treason.     The  attacks  of  tlie  ulL-as  in  the 

satisfy  the  lawful  claims  of  individuals,  two  chambere  upon  the  ministers,  finally 

coiporations  or  institutions  in  the  coun-  led  to  the  decisive  step  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 

nies  of  the  allies,  and  to  restore  all  the  tembcr  (see  Louis  XVIII),  when  the  king 

treasures  of  literature  and  art  which  the  dissolved  the  chamber  of  deputies.    The 

French  Ijad  carried  off  from  conquered  new  chamber  was  opened  Nov.  4,  1810, 
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with  a  speech  ironi  the  king,  which  de-  of  the  war,  and  of  the  indiTidual  claims 
scribed  in  pbia  terms  the  UD&vorable  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  on  the 
condition  of  France.  The  budget  of  French  government  and  nation.  Here 
1817  was  much  greaier  thon  that  of  1816,  the  French  diplomacy  was  successful,  la 
on  account  of  the  deficit  of  the  three  pre-  the  settlement  of  the  matter  of  liquida- 
ceding  years.  The  principal  objects  dis-  tions,  the  amount  of  which  was  reduced 
cussed  in  the  two  chambers  related  to  from  1600  to  1390  millions,  tlie  payment 
the  electoral  colleges,  the  finances,  the  of  the  debt  which  had  heen  assumed  by 
rcsponsibiliQ'  of  the  ministers,  and  the  France,  by  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1814, 
fieedom  of  the  press.  The  independents  and  acknowledged  by  the  chamber  of 
and  liberals  obtmned  tlie  law  of  election  1815,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
of  February  5,  1817,  and  the  recruiting  ber  20,  1815,  was  postponed  until  the  year 
law  of  March  6,  1818,  but  did  not  sue-  1618 ;  and,  as  Rusaa  and  WeHington 
cced  in  their  attacks  on  the  laws  of  ex-  were  agreed  on  this  point,  die  other  com- 
ceplion  (see  Lauis  o/"Ercgi<Mni),  by  which  missioners  were  obliged  to  accept,  in  pay- 
the  complete  operation  of  tlie  charter  ment  of  these  1390  millions,  a  rent  of  16 
wa8  prevented.  Meanwhile,  the  ultras  millions  and  40,000  francs,  which,  at  the 
lost  ground,  |)articularly  hy  the  discovery  market  price,  corresponded  to  a  capital 
of  their  intrigues  m  exdung  the  troubles  of  275  million  francs — about  the  seventh 
in  Grenoble,  1816,  and  in  Lyons,  1817.  part  of  their  lawful  claims.  A  rent  of  3 
The  ministeis  had  also  the  majority  in  millions  was  granted  to  England  in  a  sep- 
the  session  of  1817,  which  was  closed  arate  article,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Bnt- 
May  16,  1818.  The  admin islration,  how-  iah  subjects.  Finally,  tlie  remauiing  280 
ever,  oscillated  between  the  contending  milfiona  were  reduced  at  Ais-la-Chapelle 
parties,  until  tlie  discovery  of  the  white  to  265  miUion  francs,  France  was  ad- 
conspiracy,  in  July,  1818,  by  which  the  mitted,  November  12,  into  the  alliance 
ultras  wished  to  engage  the  allies  to  assist  of  the  greU  European  powers  (see  ^uad' 
in  abolishing  the  charter,  when  it  inchned  n^e  ^ioncf),  and  concurred  in  the  dec- 
more  to  the  liberals  and  tlie  national  party,  laration  of  tlie  Christian  law  of  nations, 
(See  Deaizea.)  On  account  of  the  appear-  as  the  new  basis  of  the  European  policy, 
ances  of  permanent  tranquilhty  in  the  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  November  15,  ISlri. 
kingdom,  tlie  ministry  succeeded  in  ob-  The  old  royalist  spirit  continued  to  revive 
taining  a  diminution  of  the  army  of  occu-  in  France,  and  the  prime  minister,  the 
pation  one  fiftli,  in  the  spring  of  1817;  duke  de  Richelieu  (q.  v.),  declu^d  himself 
and  the  financial  difficuUies  of  1817  were  against  the  further  developement  of  die 
obviated  by  a  loan  from  the  Barings  in  con^tulional  system,  and  against  the  re- 
London,  and  Hope  in  Amsterdam.  The  taiaingoftlie  existingmodeof  election,  A 
public  confidence  in  the  administration  of  schism  in  the  ministry  was  the  conse- 
ihe  finances  was  increased  by  die  admis-  quenc«,  until  December,  1818,  when  the 
sion  of  French  houses  in  the  loan  of  1818,  minister  Decazes  gained  a  complete  vic- 
who  offered  more  than  was  wanted,  and  on  tory  over  the  ultras,  in  the  defence  of  die 
better  terms  than  the  forei^ers.  But  taw  of  election  an4  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  loan  of  24  millions,  which  liberal  principles.  Louis  XVIII  named  a 
asary  to  effect  the  complete  new  ministry,  December  28  (the  third 
1  of  France  by  the  army  of  since  1815),  in  which  the  marquis  D(»- 
occupauon  in  die  autumn  of  1818,  was  soles  (general  and  peer)  succeeded  Rich- 
concluded,  at  the  request  of  the  allies,  elieu  as  president  of  llie  ministerial  coun- 
with  the  houses  of  Ilarins  and  of  Hope,  cil ;  baron  Louis  succeeded  Corvetto  in 
notwithstanding  more  favorable  von-  the  department  of  the  finances;  maiBhal 
dilions  offered  by  the  French  bankers,  St.  Cyr  received  the  department  of  war; 
Lafitte,  Casimir-Perrier  and  othera,  who  Laine  was  followed  by  the  count  Decazes, 
were  willing  to  engage  for  the  whole  sum.  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  (after  the 
This  circumstance  gave  such  offence  in  suppression  of  tlie  ministry  of  the  police), 
France,  that  the  foreign  houses  finally  re-  and  De  Serre  vvas  made  keeper  of  the 
linquished  a  part  of  the  sum  in  favor  of  seals,  and  minister  of  justice.  But  in  the 
some  of  the  French  houses.  With  the  double  conflict  with  the  ultra  royalists, 
evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  the  and  the  extreme  left  (see  Cote  (frofi ),  this 
foreign  troops,  which  was  determined  ministry  was  overthrown  the  19th  of  No- 
upon  by  the  congress  of  ALK-la-Chapeile,  vemlier,  1819.  Dessoles,  St.  Cyr  and 
the  9th  of  October,  1818,  and  accomplish-  Louis,  who  defended  die  liberal  construc- 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  was  tion  of  the  charter,  resiirned ;  I'asquier, 
cotmected   the  payment  of  the  expenses  Latour-Maubourg    and    Roy    succcedwi 
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ihem,  and  Decazes  became  prime  minis-  by  no  means  in  accorfance  with  rfie  pn>- 
tiT.  Decazes,  with  De  Serre  and  Portalia,  visions  of  the  charter,  in  fevor  of  personal 
concuired  in  the  views  of  the  moderate  liberty,  (See  Eerton'e  Observahona  ctt- 
rii^ht  side,  wnce  the  liberal  party  went  too  U^vea  Jar  (fl  Procedure  crimindle  rf'tqjris  h 
far  fiir  ^em  in  their  demonds.  The  new  Code  gui  rigU  la  France,  and  Berenger, 
ministry  was  as  violently  attaclced  by  the  De  la  Jiatice  crimaieUe  en  Fmnce,  Paris, 
ultra  royalislB  in  the  chamber  (the  ok-  1818.)  The  charter  had  abolished  the 
treme  right),  on  account  of  its  moderation,  penalty  of  confiscation ;  but  the  enormous 
as  by  the  liberals  (on  the  extreme  left),  fines,  imposed  by  the  law  of  Novembet 
The  administration  had  carried  several  9,  were  equivalent  to  actual  confisca- 
measures,  in  oppodtion  to  the  provisiona  tions.  Close  confinement  [le  secret) 
of  the  charter,  by  the  second  ministry  was  a  kind  of  moral  torture,  ivhich  oilen 
(Richelieu  and  Laini),  the  object  of  lasted  for  years,  before  an  innocent  indi- 
which  was  to  overcome  the  opposition  vidual  was  set  at  liberty,  in  the  prisons, 
of  all  parties.  Among  them  were  the  condemned  criminals  were  confounded 
severe  meaBures  against  constructive  of-  with  those  who  were  merely  confined  for 
fences,  and  thecensorship  of  journals  and  trial,  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment;  the 
periodica!  writings  on  political  subjects,  dregs  of  the  people  with  men  detained 
Hence  the  continual  disputesof  the  liberal  for  political  offences.  Itwasalsoasource 
journals  (the  J^neriK  IVancaUe,  the  Bi-  of  discontent,  which  existed  till  the  final 
uiothique  IK^oriqve,  the  CCTWeur  Euro-  banishment  of  the  Bourbons,  that  the 
pkn,  &c.]  with  the  ministerial  papers,  nation  was  not  permitted  to  choose  a  sin- 
among  which  the  Journal  det  Dihals  viaa  gle  magistrate.  All  officers  were  ap- 
tbemosCdistinguiBhed,and  with  the  papers  pointed  by  the  government,  and  the  coun- 
of  the  ultra  royalists,  the  Quofefieiine,  the  ci!s  of  the  departments  declared  the 
Comervateur,  the  Dmpemi  Mane,  and  wishes  of  the  nation  in  the  name  of  their 
others,  which  attacked  the  charter  itself,  departments,  without  any  authority  fiT)m 
Able  writers,  such  as  Benjamin  Constant,  them,  bo  that  their  voices  were  often  o(>- 
Comte  and  Dunoyer,  wrote  for  the  hbe-  posed  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in 
rals;  Bonald,  Fi^viie  and  Chateaubriand  the  departments.  Even  the  national 
(q.  V.)  for  the  ultras.  Aa  writers  often  guarf, which  wasnot  permittedloelect  its 
understand  the  lavre  dififerently  from  the  officers,  was  not  every  where  composed 
judge  and  the  crown  advocate,  fines  and  of  proprietors,  but  often  arbitrarily  formed 
imprisonments  were  often  the  share  of  of  persons  without  a  residence,  and  with- 
diose  who  wrote  on  the  liberal  side.  The  out  property ;  so  that,  in  several  depart- 
prcBufal  courts  were  abolished  at  the  ments,  it  was  merely  an  armed  instniment 
close  of  the  session  (1818),  and  crimes,  of  a  party.  This  was  the  reason  that  so 
which,  till  then,  bad  been  under  their  ju-  many  outrages  against  the  Protestants 
risdiction,  were  again  subjected  to  the  ju-  escaped  unpunished  in  diftereni  parts  of 
risdiction  of  the  assizes.  The  droit  d^av-  France.  In  reading  the  work  of  Aignan, 
fcaiii*  (see  .^uAoiiie),  which  had  been  re-  meniberof  the  French  academy,  JDe  P^al 
stored  by  Napoleon,  was  abolished  in  des  Proleslata  en  J^Vonee  drmm  U  adzihite 
1819.  While  this  secret  reaction  of  the  Siedejusqit'h  nos  Jowa,  1818,  we  find  our- 
adherenls  of  the  old  system  [among  selves  tranH[)oitcd  back  to  the  times  of  the 
whom  the  theocratic  party,  or  the  pires  dragoonades.  Government  at  last  put  a 
de  la  foi,  endeavored  to  undermine  the  stop  to  these  outrages ;  but  the  murderers 
cunBUtTitional  system  by  means  of  mis-  were  left  unpunished,*  The  recruiting 
sions  and  schools)  was  going  on,  the  law  of  St.  Cyr,  which  restored  equality 
majority  of  the  nation  desired  a  pure  in  the  military  service,  was  particularly 
constitutional  ministry,  which  should  for-  odious  to  the  friends  of  aristocratic  privi- 
tify  the  charter  by  laws,  and  national  in-  leges.  The  nobility  complained  of  per- 
stitutions  resembling  it  in  spirit,  and  thus  secution,  while  the  slate  calendar  proved 
frustrate  the  intrigues  of  the  ultras,  who  that  they  held  seven  eighths  of  the  pre- 
tumed  at  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  fecmres  and  the  most  important  mayor- 
feudal  system — the  three  estates  with  their  -  t- „„  ■  .  „„„  .-,  „„,  „^„„„  „  ,■,  m„„u 
.  .,  J  ,  ,.  -\  \  1  Ai  ITiese  violeDOes  dia  not  cease  UDtil  MDTch, 
pnvdeges,  the  parliaments  and  the  ItUrtS  jgjg^  -^^^^  ^  ^^^^  number  of  Ihe  iuhabilanls  of 
dt  caekd.  A  soavemeinent  occidte  was  the  Cevenoes  presenled  ibemselvea  al  the  r\\y 
majnlained,  tmder  the  direction  of  baron  ofNismes,  with  the  derlaratioa,"i!iat30^in*n 
ritrolles,  to  forward  the  views  of  the  are  i«dy  Weseend  from  Uwimoiuilainswiiiiibe 
Ultras.  Some  offieers  of  state  abused  "^^l^f.^^i^i^^'^FM^iT^n^ 
their  power;  the  adminisWalion  of  crim-  Hiemselves,  al  that  time,  in  favor  of  the  French 
inal  justice  suffered  gross  abuses,  and  was  Protesiaais. 
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sltiea!    They  were  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  had  already  proposed   several 

militarj'  divi^ons,  of  the  legioos,  of  the  bills  (j/ryett),  calculated  to  gain  over  thn 

eendarmerie,  of  the  tribunals,  of  the  em-  moderate  of  both  sides  to  the   ministry, 

nassies;  and  were  even  lo  be   found  in  when  the  bloody  act  of  a  political  Ihuatic 

the    financiaJ    department!       Hence  the  (Feb.  13,1820),  the  murder  of  the  duke 

complaint,  (liat  civil  equality  did  not  exist  of  Berry  [see  Lowd],  astonished  the  whole 

ill  France,  and  that  ihe  executive  power  nation,   and    drew  forth  the  most  viru 

was  mostly  in  the  handsof  a  caste, which  lent  accusations  from  the  extreme    right 

remembered  its  lost  privileges,  and  bated  M.   de   Labourdonnaye    called   upon  the 

the  new  order  of  things.     In  addition  to  chamber   to  use  all  means   for  the  sup- 

this,  tiie  accusations  of  sedition  and  trea-  presaion  of  doctrines  equally  dangerous  to 

son,  the  conduct  nf  the  missionaries,  and  tJie  tlirone  and  lo   humanity.     The  ri^^t 

the  intrigties  at  the  elections  of  the  depu-  side  waa  particularly  violent  in  its  attaclffl 

ties,  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people,  on  Decazes,  (q.  v.)  He  brought  fcrward  the 

The    legislation    and    administration,  projet  of  a  new  law  of  election,  and  of 

sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  in-  two  laws  of  exception  ;  but,tindingthathe 

fluenced  by  the  constitutional  system,  are  had  lost  the  majority,  he  resigned,  Feb.  18. 

the  most  important  subjects  of  the  domes-  The  duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was  propoe- 

tic    historv  of  France.      The    external  ed  to  the  king  by  Decazes  himself)  succeed- 

pohcy  of  France,  in  the  modem  Eflropean  ed  him  as  president  of  the  ministry  (Feb. 

system,  was  in  unison  with  the  internal  20, 1820),aDd  countSimeoii  as  ministerof 

change.     While  strict  monarchical  prin-  the   interior — [the  fifth   ministry).      The 

ciples  were  gradually   gaining   strength  contest  concerning  these  three  prigeU  ter- 

and  influence  in  all  departmenlB  of  the  do-  niinated  in  the  triumph  of  the  absolutists 

mestic  administration,  the  French  cabinet  over  the  liljerals ;  and  their  influence  was 

entered  moreandmore  deeply  into  the  con-  soon  perceptible  in  the  legislation  andad; 

tinental  system  of  the  great  European  pow-  ministration.    The  povrer  of  the  ministry 

ers.     The  accession  of  France  to  the  holy  was  gradually  increased  by  the  eloquence 

alliance,  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Clia-  of  Deserre,  and  (after  1822)  by  the  talents 

pelle  (1818),  engaged  the  government  in  a  of  Vill^le.    The  first  law  of  exception 

policy,  the   tendency  of  which  was  lo  (/oi  «ur  it  lifterW  tnrfiiriyueHe)  of  March  86, 

bring  the  constitution  and  administration  1830,  gave  tlie  ministers  tlie  power  of  ar- 

of   the   country    more    into   accordance  resting  any  individual,  on   a  mere  sui 

with  the  absolute  principles  of  the  system  jiiclon  of  treason,  by  an  order  signed  by 

of  atabHUijiSa  it  was   called  by  the  sove-  three  ministers;   the  person  so   arrested 

reigns.    The  left  side  in  the  chamber  of  was  to   be  brought  to  trial  within  tlu«e 

deputies,  however,  struggled  lo  obtain  a  months,  at  the  farthest;  the  law  was  to 

hbend  ministry ;    while  the   government  continue  in  force  only  until  the  close  of 

leaned  towards  the  vievra  of  tiie  centre,  or  the  ensuing  session.    The  principal  ora- 

moileraie  royalists,  and  was  supported  by  tors  of  the  opposition  in  vain  maintained 

the  majority  of  the  extreme  right.     The  that  Ihe  existing  laws  contained  siifGcient 

election  laws  were  found  too  favorable  to  provisions  against  seditious  designs.     The 

tiie  liberal  party,  and  the  ministry  therefore  second   law   of   exception,  of  March  31, 

proposed  a  new  election  law,  for  the  pur-  1820  (loi  sw  la  publication  des  jovmaux, 

jjose  of  giving  the  richest  land-holders  the  ictiU  piriodiqats,  desating,  &c.],  restoring 

preponderance    in  the    elections  of   tiie  the  censorship,  was   contested  with  Btill 

deputies,  and,  at  the   same   time,   some  greater  violence.    Both  parties  were  dis- 

laws  of  exception,   relative   to  personal  satisfied  with  it.    The  left  side  leminded 

hberty  and  tiie  liberty  of  the  press  (which  the  ministry   of  Ihe  want  of  laws  regu- 

had  been  provided  foronlyashort  timebe-  latmg  the   local  administiations,  the  na- 

fore,  June  9, 1819),  for  the    purpose  of  tionid  guard,  the  jury,  &c     Some  distin 

checkingthe  expression  of  publicopiiiion.  gutshed  members  of  the  centre,  who  de 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  session  fended   a  consistent  maintenanee  of  the 

of  1819  (fiT>m  Nov.  39,  1819,  to  July  22,  principles  of  the  cAorte  (thence  called  the 

18201  was  agitated  by  the  most  violent  (fcrfri?iojrM),  had  already  deserted  the  min- 

coollicts.    The  influence  of  the  royalists  isnT  before  the  resignation  of  Decazes,  and 

was  manifested  in  the  exclusion  of  Gi-6-  cooperated  more  or  less  with  the  left  side, 

goire  from  the  chamber,  although  they  did  On  this  account,  (he  centre  was  now  dis- 

nol   Kucceed  in  having  him  jironounced  tinguished   into  the   left  centre   and  tite 

unworthy  of  a  seat    The  two  pai-ties  at-  right  centre  ;  the  latter  bein^  occupied  by 

lacked  each  other  with  reciprocal  accusa-  inoderaie  royalists  of  the  ministerial  pat^ 

tions,  and  Decazes,  the  president  of  the  ty.     But  Deserre  and  Pasquier  still  com- 
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manded  a  majority  of  votes  in  both  cham-  rnsh  to  see  a  reformaiian  of  morata  pro* 

bers.     The  law  cstablishitig  tbe  censor-  duced  by  a  relipous  »nd  moDarchical  sys- 

ship,  which  Was  to  remain   m  force  onlj  tern  of  edacatiim.    They  asserted,  thM  « 

till  ihe  close  of  the  session  of  1820,  had  a  continual  conspiracy  existed  in  France  ; 

great  eUbct  on  the  joumale  ;  for,  gs  the  of  which  they  reproached  the  oppoeltioa 

censDiship     was    exercised    with    rigor  itith  being  the  cause — an  accusation  which 

against  the  liberal  papet^'fhese  were  de-  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  debates,  and 

prived  of  much  of  tlielr  influence  on  tlie  bitter  recriminations  ;  whereas  the   libe- 

approoching  elections.    The  new  law  of  rals  (as  Benj.  Constant  once  expressed 

election,  June  29,  1820,  was  <iarried,  after  it,  at  the  cloee  of  bis  celebrated  speech 

the  most  violent  oppoation  on  the  part  of  on  the  election  law)  really  desired  "  lea 

the  doctrinaires  and  the  libet^s,  in  both  Bowrbons,   Wen  que  les   Bourbons  aver  la 

chainbera.     (See  Hediong.)     The    first  charte,  loute  la  charte  sous  Its  Bowions." 
consequence  of  this  new  la^  of  election        The  most  important  debates  were  on 

was,  that  in  18S0,  of  320   new  deputies,  foreign  relations,   and  freedom  of  speech 

only  about  30  were  liberals;  in  1821,  two  in  the   chamber.     On  the  latter  sulyect, 

thirds  of  the  87  new  deputies  joined  the  Tloyer-Collard  developed  the  views  ot'^the 

right  side ;  the  remaining  third  belonged  oppo^tion  in  the  most  convincing  man- 

Srdy  to  the  centre,  pardy  to  the  left  side.  ner.  But  Deserre,  the  iieeper  of  the  seals, 
any  officers  of  ^vernment,  by  tlieir  succeeded  in  earthing  certain  restrictions 
Writings,  and  in  theu'  places  as  deputies,  on  tbe  conduct  of  the  members,  intend- 
opposed  the  new  system ;  so  Iliat  witfi  eve-  ed  to  check  the  violence  of  parties  in  tbe 
rynewministry  there  were  numerous  dis-  chamber.  Several  laws,  relating  to  do- 
missions,  and  many  names  were  even  mesticafiairs,andllie  settlingofthebudget 
erased  from  tlie  army-rolls  ibr  political  in  particular,  gave  occasion  to  profound 
opinions.  August  19,  1S2Q,  a  number  of  discussions  of  great  political  pt-mciples. 
officers  and  subalterns  were  arrested  for  The  censorship  was  cominuedafterMareh 
an  attempt  to  excite  the  troops  in  Paris  31,  1820.  The  ministry,  however,  with- 
nnd  other  places  to  revolt ;  the  pretended  drew  its  pngel  of  a  law  regulating  the  or- 
author,  captain  Nantit,  had  fled.  This  ganjzalion  of  the  municipal  and  depart' 
was  a  case  of  treason,  to  be  tried  by  tlie  mental- administration  (wliich  had  been 
chamber  of  peers,  as  the  supreme  tribunal  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  lefl  side  and 
for  such  crimes ;  and  on  this  occasiou  it  the  centre),  because  it  was  opposed  by  all 
was  maintained,  that  this  chamber  has  the  parties.  Shortly  belbre  the  close  of  the 
power  to  decide,  whetiier  a  case  comra  session  of  1820  (July  31, 1821),  the  miiiis- 
under  its  cognizance  or  not.  In  the  pres-  try  was  divided,  partly  on  general  views, 
ent  case,  the  chamber  considered  the  bc-  and  partly  on  the  question  as  to  the  share 
cusation  proved,  and  condemned  three  which  the  ministers  who  held  no  ))ortfolio 
absent  persons  to  death,  and  six  to  fine  should  taXe  in  the  administration.  Vil- 
and  imprisonment ;  the  rest  were  acquitted,  lele  and  Corbi^re,  therefore,  gave  in  their 
The  exaggerated  fears  of  the  government  resignation,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
were  shown  in  the  case  of  the  coiMpiroitort  the  alienation  of  tlie  right  side  from  llie 
de  CEst,  all  the  persons  accused  being  ac-  ministry.  The  ministers  were,  notwiih- 
quitted.  On  the  opening  of  the  sesaon  standing,  so  confident  of  their  stability, 
of  1820  (from  Dec.  19,  1820,  to  July  31,  that  they  hastened  the  openuig  of  the 
18211,  Laiu6,DeViliye  (q.v.)andCotl)iSrE  session  of  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
(q.v.)  were  appointed  (Dec.  21),  ministers-  the  budget  of  1832,  before  the  close  of 
secretaries  of  state,  with  a  vote  in  the  the  year,  as  it  was  then  usual  to  grant  the 
council  of  ministers,  but  without  any  de-  supplies  for  ^x  months  of  the  ensuing 
partment  in  the  adminisb'ation.  The  min-  year  in  advance,  without  examirang  the 
jstry  hoped  to  command  the  right  ride  by  estimates.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  minis- 
means  of  these  speakers,  but  the  ultras  teis  aimed  at  maintaining  tiieir  influence 
were  soon  found  to  be  opposeil  to  the  with  the  majority  in  the  chamliers,  by 
mimsteis.  Count  Donnodieu,  Delalot  and  pursuing  a  modei-ate  83'Btem ;  and  the  cen- 
count  Vaublanc  headed  tJiis  opposition,  sorship.therefore,  was  directed  wlthjnore 
Both  parties  seemed  to  unite  with  equal  severity  against  the  journals  of  the  anti- 
«eal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry,  constitutionalists. 

The  left  ade  principally  attacked  the  in-         Butthe  new  system  increased  the  num- 

fluence   of  govemnient  in   the  electoral  ber  of  the  ultra  royalists,  while  it  diniin- 

colleges;  tnit  the  rl^ht  side   continually  ished  the  strength  of  the  1ef\  side  and  the 

maintsinedthemajonty;andthechamber,  centre.     The  session  of  1821   was  o|ien- 

in  the  address  to  the  king,  expressed  a  ed  on  the  Stli  of  November.    The  .inem 
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ters  of  the  riglit  side  united  themselves  the  departments  were  disturbed  t^  nu- 

jiiore  closely,  in  order  to  ol>tiuii  a  iuqjch^.  merous  tires.    These  events  provoked  the 

They  were  the  speakei-s  and  thereportere  £uiatics  [as  the  utog.  myolists  were  called) 

of  the  committee:)  of  the  citamber.    Both  to  ^  most  violeiU  attacks  upon  the  libe> 

udes  were  equally  discontented,  altbcugh  rals,  who  boldly  maiDUtined,tliat  the  results 

for  different  reasous,  wiili  the  policy  of  of  the    revolution    were    beneficial    foe 

government  in  respect  toNaplesundPied-  Fiance.    But,  a3  tiie  left  side  was  con- 

inont,  as  displayed  in  the  congress  at  l^y-  elantly  growing  weaker,  and  their  speak- 

bach.  (u.  V.)    The  address  of  the  deputies  «rs  were  often  coifed  to  order,  tliey  finally 

to  the  kmg  (November  26),  which  touched  i:eaotved  not  to  vote  any  longer.     In  the 

on  this  point,  gave  ofience,  and,  iosiead  chamber  of  peers,  the  aiiistocrai^  aisopre- 

of  being  presented,  as  usual,  by  a  great  vailed ;  and  they  resolved  that  so   peer 

deputation,  ooly  the  president  and  the  two  could  be  airesteil  on  account  of  civil  suita, 

secretaries   of  the   house  were  admitted;  although  ail  Freticlimen  were  pronounced 

and  it   was  censured  by  the  king  in   his  hy  the  charter  to  Lie  equal  in  the  eye  of 

reply.    The  keeper  of  the  seals,  Desetre,  the  law.      The  stormy   sessiou  of  1881 

proposed  two  bills,  one  tor  continuing  the  tinallydosed  May  1,  1S33. 

ceDSWsliip  till   the  close  of  the   session  The  elections  of  the  new  deputies  were 

of  1836,  and  the  otherimposing  addition-  managed  almost  entirely  by  government. 

at  restrictions  on  the  hberty  of  the  press.  Vill^le   even   published  a  circular  letter. 

They  were  received  by  both  sides  of  the  requiring  all  electors,  who   were  public 

chamber  with  a  decided  opposition.     The  officers,  to  vote  for  the  ministerial  candi- 

ininistry,  unable  to  resist  the  combined  at-  dates.    Although  the  oppo^ion  prevailed 

Uck  of  both  parties,  and   not  daring  to  in  Paris,  yet  only  31  out  of  80  Jiew  depu> 

dissolve  the  chambers,  gave  in  their  resig-  ties  were  liberal.     The  session  of  1S3S 

nations,  Dec  17,  1831.    Themrtfiminwiiy  was  opened  by  the  king,,in  the  hall  of  the 

:was  now  formed,  consisting  of  Peyronnet,  Louvre,  June  4,  and  continued  to  August 

uunisterof  justice,  the  viscount  de  Mont-  17.    On  the  11th  of  June,  the  minister  of 

morency,  of  foreign  affiurs,  the   duke  of  finance,  Villele,  declared,  that  the  grant 

Selluno  (Victor),  of  war,  Corbiere,  of  the  of  tlie  provisional  supply,  which  bad  been 

interior,   the   nwquis  de  Clermont-Ton-  itecessaiy  for  the  W  nine  years,  would 

n^re,of  the  maiine,  and  Villele,  of  finance,  now  cease,  aa  he  was  ready  to  open  the 

Ultra  royalism  was  now  triumphant ;  the  budget  of  1833.    The  talents  of  this  min* 

right  side  seemed  sa^stied,  and   tlie  left  ister  gave  liim  such  an  infiuence  in  the 

£>mied  but  a  feeble  opposition.     The  new  administration  of  aSairs,  that,onllie4thof 

minlst^  immediately  withdrew  the  propo-  September,  he  was  appouited  president  of 

sition  for  a  continuation  of  the  censorsiiip,  the  ministiy.     He  also  exerted  a  great  in- 

vvhich,  therefore,   expired,  Feb.   5,  1823.  fiuence  upon  public  opinion,  through  the 

Itut  the  trial  of  all  ofiences  of  the  press  ministerial  journal,  the  Jimrnal  des  Dibala 

tvas   taken    from    the   jury,    principally  But  ihc  ultras  of  the  right  side  were  dis- 

Ilirough  tlie  influence  of  the  lawyers  of  satisfieil  with  his  moderation.     Heneither 

llie  right  centre.    As  it  was  now  too  late  did  all  that  they  wished,  nor  did  he  act 

to  discuss  tlie  budget  of  1633,    a  pro-  with    suflicient  promptitude    for  them, 

visional    supply  for   three    months   was  Villele,  like  every  other  Frencii  statcsmali, 

f ranted.      The    change  in  the  ministry  as  soon  asbehadreachedthehighest  step 

od  no  bad  effect  upon  the  public  credit ;  of  theadministTafion,fromwhiehhe  could 

but  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  democratic  survey  all  the  relations  of  the  country, 

pai-n  was  displayed  in  the  provinces.    In  understood  that  France  could  no  longer 

1(31,  a  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  young  he   governed  as  an  absolute  monarchy; 

Napoleon  was   discovered,  and,  in  lS£i,  tind  that,  if  the  attempt  were  once  made, 

severalprojectsof  revolt  in  different  garri-  -on  abyss  must  open  between  the  nation 

sons,  two  of  which,   conducted  by  gen-  and  tlie  throne,  into  which  the  minister 

eral  Berton  and  colonel  Carron,  actually  who  should  make  the  trial  would  be  the 

broke  out,  but   feilecL      The    missiona-  first  to  fall,    CorM^re,  minister  of  the  in- 

ries  dso  caused  some  troubles  in  Paris;  terior,  then  agreed  with  these  viewsofVil- 

and  several  seditious  acts  of  the  students  lele.     The  most  important  acts  of  tlie  ses- 

were  punished  by   the  suppression  of  the  slon  irf  1833   related  to   the   new  tariff, 

iiiodi<»d    faculty   (restored,   with    a  new  which,  conformably  to  the  prohibitive  sys- 

orcjmization,  in  March,  1823)  in  Paris,  end  tem  of  England,  and  of  some  of  the  conti- 

rohihltion   of  all  lectures   on   mod-  nental  states,   laid  new  restrictions  upon 

istory,  natural  law  and  intellectual  commerce.     The  foreign  policy,  in  rela- 

tihiloHophy.    At  the  same  time,  some  of  tiou  to  Greece  and  Spain,  was  also  the 
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subject  of  several  wftrm  debate?,  which  chamber.  Manuel,  nevertheless,  took  Iiis 
(Wily  delayed  the  discussion  of  the  revenue  seat  in  the  house  on  the  4th  March,  and, 
law  ahove  mentioned,  with  the  adoption  the  national  guard  refusing  to  net,  was 
of  which  the  sesmon  closed.  On  the  trial  forcibly  dragged  from  the  cliainber  by  tlie 
of  Berton  and  the  other  conspirators,  be-  gmdamies.  The  left  side,  with  the  ex- 
pire alluded  lo,  the  altorne^'-generol  of  ception  of  a  few  membei^  ((uitted  th« 
PtHtiers  had  attempted  to  implicate  the  house  ;  those  who  remained,  with  several 
demies  Lafilte,  Keratry,  Benj.  Conatsnt  oftheleftcentre,declincd  voting:  ^mem- 
and  general  Foy,  as  accomplices.  He  bera  presented  a  formal  protest  against  the 
was  therefore  accused  by  them  as  a  libel-  exclusion  of  Manuel.  There  was  now 
ler;  but  he  vros  protected  by  hia  office,  only  a  dlent  opposition  in  the  right  cen- 
and  Benj.  Ccmatant  vras  condemned  to  a  tre  in  favor  of  peace ;  but  the  extreme 
heavy  toe,  on  account  of  his  severe  re-  right,  or  the  parW-  of  Labourdonnaye, 
marks  on  the  attorney.  continued  to  attack  Vill^le,  the  president 
The  contest  now  approached  its  deeis-  of  the  ministerial  counciI,andLabourdon- 
ion  by  liie  general  defeat  of  the  liberal  naye  pubhcly  declared  his  diseatisfkction 
paity,  on  the  gifat  question,  Shall  France  with  ihe  chartt,  and  with  the  neglect  lo 
suppress  democratic  principles  in  Spain  restore  the  national  domains  to  the  emi- 
bv  force?  The  king  opened  the  sessions  grants.  In  the  discussion  of  the  budget 
of  1833  (closed  the  9tli  May,  1823),  on  tlie  of  1824,  in  which  the  estimated  espendi- 
S8th  January,  with  a  speech  announcing  ture  amounted  to  900  ntlllions,  the  reporl 
the  march  of  100,000  French  troops  to  attributed  the  greatness  of  the  sum  to  the 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  that  revolution,  which  had  swallowed  up  the 
kingdom  with  Europe.  Of  51  deputies,  estates  of  the  church,  leaving  the  clergy  to 
who  had  voted  against  the  ministry,  45,  he  paid  by  government;  had  consumed 
and  among  them  Benj.  Constant,  hail  not  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  now  to 
been  reelected;  and  the  opposition  was  be  supported  by  the  slate;  created  a  great 
entirely  without  influence.  Villele,  who  number  of  officers,  which  could  only  be 
did  not  unconditionally  favor  the  war,  diminished  gradually ;  lost  the  greatest 
not  being  able  lo  agree  with  the  duke  de  part  of  the  colonies,  those  which  remain- 
MoniRiorency,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  ed  costing  6,O0O,O0O  francs  more  than 
conceniiug  the  note  to  he  sent  to  the  they  yielded ;  and  finally  augmented  the 
Spanish  >(ovemn;ient,  had  the  good  for-  public  d^t  100,000,000  in  rentts  siniMi 
tune  to  ohtain  the  approbation  of  the  1788.  The  war  began,  and  the  result  (see 
king;  upon  which  the  duke  de  Montmo-  Smaa  in  1823)  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Fency  resigned  Ms  place,  and  was  sue-  Hourbous ;  the  monarchical  principle  was 
ceeded  by  the  viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  established;  the  Bourbons  acquired  a  little 
In  the  latter  |)att  of  the  session,  the  bills  popniai'ity  with  the  anoy;  and  this  ex 
for  the  budget  of  1894,  the  loan  of  100  pensive  campaign  of  ax  months  was  tiius 
millions  for  tiie  extraonlinary  expenses  of  of  some  iniportance  in  strengthening  le- 
1823,  the  calling  in  of  the  veterans,  and  gitimacy.  Baron  Danias  had  succeeded 
the  dotation  of  the  chamber  of  peers  and  the  duke  of  Bellnno,  as  minister  of  war, 
deputies,  proposed  by  the  minister  of  fi-  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  session 
nance,  were  adopted.  As  die  declaration  of  1824  was  opened  March  33 ;  the  num- 
of  war  was  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  ber  of  liberals  was  reduced  from  110  to  17. 
chambers  could  only  consider  the  pohcy  A  supply  of  107,000,000  francs  for  the  ei- 
of  a  war  with  Spain  during  the  discussion  traordinary  expenses  of  1823  was  granted, 
of  the  extraordinary  credltof  100  millions,  and  the  bill  providing  for  the  septennial 
The  peace  party,  in  both  chambei's,  was  election  of  deputies  (see  S^ercmat  Elec- 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi-  fton^)  was  adopted.  The  Spanish  war  had 
eacxA  men.  Manuel,  the  deputy  of  Ven-  cost  307,827,000  francs.  Spain  had  stip- 
die(who,in  the  former  sei6ion,had  spok-  ulatcd  for  the  payment  of  only  33,877,700, 
en  of  the  repugnance  of  France  to  the  To  meet  this  exigency,  Villele  brought  for-' 
Bourbons),  by  some  allusions  to  the  danger  ward  a  pro|)osal  lo  reduce  the  rmlei  from 
to  which  Ferdinand  was  exposed  by  Ute  5  per  cent,  lo  3  per  cent,  which  was 
invasion  of  the  country  by  foreign  troops,  adopted  by  the  deputtes,  but  rejected  (3d 
drawn  fiom  the  history  of  the  French  June)  by  Uie peers.  Chateaubriaud(q.r.), 
revolution,  exasperated  tlie  riglit  side  lo  for  refusing  to  defend  the  bill,  was  de- 
Buch  a  degree,  that  they  voted  (March  3)  prived  of  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affurs, 
his  exclusion  from  the  present  session,  and  became  a  violent  opponent  of  goveni- 
witliout  allowing  hun  to  make  his  de-  menl.  The  other  measures  of  the  miuis- 
-fence,  and  in  violation  of  ilie  rules  of  the  try  were  carried,   in  both  houses,    by   a 
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gTPai  majonty;  and  tlie  motion  of  Labour-  with  the  em[rire  of  Brazil  (Oct.  4, 1896). 
donnaye  for  the  iadenmilicHlion  of  the  In  the  ee^on  of  1636  (opened  Jsn.  31st, 
emigrants  was  rejected.  Sona  after  the  and  closed  July  6lh),  the  ministry  waii 
close  of  this  session  (August  4),  the  gov-  strengthened  in  the  chamber  of  peers  by 
emineDt  renewed  the  censorsliip  of  the  the  nomination  of  31  new  peel's.  The 
public  journals,  chiefly  through  the  influ-  bill  establishing  the  tight  of  primogeni- 
ence  of  count  Frayssiiious,  bishop  of  Her-  ture  and  entails  [suhalitati/nts]  was  passed, 
mopolis,  and  grand-muster  of  the  imiver-  however,  only  after  striking  out  the  pro- 
Bity,  wlio  had  been  intrusted  with  the  new  visions  on  the  former  point,  in  which  the 
ministry  of  public  worship.  Louis  XVIII  nation  discerned  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Jq.  V.)  died  the  16th  September,  and  his  aristocriicy,andthedestniciioiioftholefol 
brottief  (see  Charles  A)  ascended  the  equalityof  all  citizens.  It  was  tweeted  by 
lhron&  The  king  declared  his  intention  the  [>eerB  on  the  8lh  April,  1826.  The 
of  confirming  the  charter,  appointed  the  public  attention  was  most  attracted  hy  the 
dauphin  (duiie  of  Angoulemei  a  member  trial  of  Ouvrard.  (q.  v.)  When  the  French 
of  (he  ministerial  council,  and  suppressed  army,  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  had 
JSept.  Si>)  the  censorship  of  the  public  reached  Boyonne,  tlie  duke  ol  Angou- 
journala.  The  count  de  Ciermont-Ton-  l^me  found  the  suppliesof  foodand  ckith- 
niire  was  appointed  minister  of  war ;  the  ing  deficient.  In  this  emergency,  Ou- 
duke  de  Doudeauville,  minister  of  the  vrard  stepped  in,  and,  hy  large  advances 
royal  palace ;  and  baron  Damas,  minister  of  money,  saved  the  army.  The  terms  of 
of  foreign  afRtira.  Vill6Ie  secured  the  his  contract  were  exorbitant,  and  he  suc- 
confidence  of  the  king,  by  his  prudent  ad-  ceeded  in  effecting  it  by  extensive  bribery, 
hunistraliou,  and  by  his  concessions  to  whicJi,  however,  was  not  the  only  shame- 
ihe  arislocratical  and  tlieocratical  spirit  ful  pait  of  the  transaction.  Double  ra- 
Chateaubriand  continued,  by  his  orgau,  tions  were  drawn  for  100,000  iiten,  because 
the  Jmimtd  des  DibaU,  to  be  a  most  elo-  the  troops,  whilst  employed  in  the  Spanish 
quent  opponent  of  his  measures.  war,  still  remained  on  the  rolls  at  honte, 
In  the  seesion  of  1635  (fivm  Bee.  23,  and  the  allowances  for  pav  were  made 
1824,  to  June  13,  1825),  the  ti'iumph  of  in  the  same  ratio.  This  was  one  of  the 
Vill^.le  was  complete.  The  bill  for  the  causes  of  (he  enormous  expense  of  the 
ludenmificaiionof  the  emigrants,  by  grant-  camptugn,  slated  in  tlie  American  Annual 
ing  1,000,000,000  francs  in  rentes,  as  an  Reg.  at  3S>T,000,000  ir. ;  in  the  German 
indemnity  for  their  estates,  the  proceeds  Con.  Les.  at  207,827,000.  Villele,  on  the 
of  the  sate  of  which  had  been  deposited  in  first  report  of  the  business,  had  Ouvrard 
the  public  treasury,  and  that  for  the  re-  arrested;  but  he  soon  rej^enteil  this  step, 
duction  of  reniM,  now  passed,  Botli  meas-  when  Ouvrard  was  ti'ied  by  the  eourrojofc, 
ares  were  loudly  condemned  by  the  nation,  and  then  by  the  peers,  because  the  more 
which  bccanie  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  matter  was  investigated,  the  more  fraud 
(he  policy  of  the  government.  A  law  was  a|ipeared,  and  (he  more  persons  were 
also  passed  punishing  sacrilege  (die  pro&-  found  (o  be  implicated.  At  length  the  nun- 
nation  of  sacred  places  and  utensils)  mth  istry  induced  the  peers  (o  ^ve  up  the  trid 
death.  Thecivil  listofthe  kingwasfixed  witliout  convicting  the  peers  implicated; 
at  25,000,000  annually,  for  life ;  the  appa-  hut  this  step  was  takeu  too  late  to  conceal 
nage  of  the  iTDyol  family  at  7,000,000.  The  from  die  nation  a  scene  of  detestable 
duke  of  Orleans  received  the  tide  of  roi/id  ahuses.  An  effect  not  unlike  this  was 
highness.  Immediately  after  the  accept-  produced  by  the  count  Montlosier's  de- 
ance  of  the  budget  for  1826,  the  splendid  nunciation  of  the  Jesitits,  who  were  re- 
coronation  of  the  king,  Charies  A,  took  establishing  themselves  in  Fiance,  con- 
place  (May  29)  at  Rheims,  according  to  trary  to  law,  (See  Jesuits,  and  VUranum- 
ancient  custom,  with  the  addition,  how-  tanials.^  Theeourtof appeal,a(PariB,de- 
pver,  of  the  oath  of  the  king,  to  govern  dared  itself  mconipetent  to  decide  on  this 
accoi'diiig  to  the  charte.  The  king  tiad  subject;  but  the  abb^  de  la  Mennais  was 
ali«ady  acknowledged  the  independence  condeiniied  and  punished  for  his  attack 
of  Hayti  (q.  v.),  ly  the  ordinance  of  Afiril  upon  (he  privileges  of  tlie  Galilean  church, 
17,  1^.  Commercial  intercourse  witli  as  established  by  the  declaration  of  1682. 
the  Spanish  American  republics  was  also  On  Lafeyette's  return  from  the  U.  States, 
permitted,  but  without  a  recognition  of  in  182.^  the  citizens  of  Havre  having 
their  mdependence,  to  which  Spain  re-  received  him  mth  some  demonsttations 
(iised  to  ac«ed&  A  preliminary  treaty  of  of  joy,  the  government  manifested  their 
commerce  was  concluded  with  Great  Brit-  resentment  by  ordering  out  the  gendarmes, 
sin,  and  a  Irefl^  of  commerce  and  aniity  who  charged  the  midtiwde  with  dravmi 
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sabresi     Tlie  influence  of  the  Jeiuils  was  franf«     The  e'^Cess  of  income  over  this 

seen  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Coiwhiu-  expenditure  was  5,119,365  franca.    Villile 

MoXticI  and  Crmrritr  Francois,  two  of  the  congratulated  the  nadon  that  there  should 

best  liberul  journals.    Vifete,   who   had  be  an  exci^s;^  after  many   extraordinary 

djecemment  enough  to  see  to  what  this  expi  nses,     M,  Hyde  de  Neuville,  ibr- 

fknaticism  would  lead,  and  who  was,  at  merly  French  luinieter  in  the  U.  States, 

uie  saine  time,  obnoxious  to  the  Lberals,  liaving  acrused  the  French  ambassador  al 

on  account  of  his  anti-constitnliotial  prm-  Madrid  of  connivance  in  the  Spanish  in- 

riplee,  end  his   operations   in  the  tunds,  \aaion  ot  Portugal,  his  own  name  was 

became  less  secure.    The  parties  assumed  immediately  struck  from  the  roll  of  am- 

a  more  hostile  attitude  towards  each  other,  bassadeurt  en  AsponSnlili,     But  the  ligor- 

The  royahsts  and  the  supported  of  the  ous  censorship  nt  the  press,  established  by 

Jesuits  became  more  open  in  the  exprea-  an  ordinance  of  June  94,  was  much  more 

sion  of  their  real  sentiments;  the  liberals  obnoxious  than  any  previous  measures  of 

became  stronger  and  bolder;  and  the  gov-  the    ministry.      The    opposiijon    papere 

eminent   assumed    mofe  and   Inore   the  sometimes  appeared  with  whole  columns 

chatacter  of  en  institution  supported  by  blank;  a  thousand  ingenious  contrivances 

ibree  and  intrigue,  and  not  forming  aa  were  invented  fbr  expressing  free  opin- 

iutegrant  part  of  the  nation.     The  state  ton,  and  the   liberal  spirit    became    the 

of  Portugftl,  Sjutb  America  and  Greece  more  active  in  other  means  of  attack, 

contributed  to  ibcvease  the  amtation.     The  Some  excitement  was  produced,    about 

ses^onof  1837  was  opened  Dec  12, 1826.  this  time,  by  the  assault  of  the  marquis 

Samas,   ministei'  of  foreign  aflairs,    in-  de  Maubreuil  on  the  grand  chamberlain, 

fbnned  tbecharaber  that  allthecontjncnt-  Talleyrand,     The  marquis  knocked  him 

ai  powers  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  down  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  in 

interference  of  Spain  in  tiie  aflairsof  For-  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  alleged,  as  a 

tugal ;  that  France  had  cooperated  with  reason  for  his  conduct,  that  be  had  been 

them,    had    withdrawn   her  ambassador  employed  by  Talleyrand,  al  the  time  of 

from  Madrid,  and   had   entered   into  ar-  the  first  restoration,  to  assassinate  Napo- 

rangcments  with  Enfilond  to  leave  Portu-  Icon,  and  to  waylay  the  wife  of  Jerome 

gal  and  Sp^  to  settle  their  aifairs  in  their  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  obtain  possesion  of 

ovm  way,     M,  de  Montloaer  presented  a  tlie  crown  jewels.     Having  succeeded  on- 

t>etition  to  the  chamber  of  peera,  jjraying  ly  in  the  latter  enterprise,  Talleyrand  ro- 

that  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits  might  be  fused  the  promised  reward,  and  punished 

put  in  fbrce.     After  a  violent  discussion,  his  complaints  with  an  imprisonment  of 

the  petition  was  referred  to  the  president  ^x  months.    The  story  appears  to  have 

of  die  council  of  ministers.     A  [lopular  made  little  impression  on  his  judges,  and 

triumph,  of  ^ater  importance,  was  the  hewasfined  andimprisoned  for  five  years, 

resuk  of  the  discuaaons  coriccming  the  The  interment  of  Manuel,  who  died  Aug- 

iibertyofthe  press.    The  bill  proposed  by  ust20,at  the  country  house  of  Lat]tte,was 

theministerswasadoptedby  a  majority  of  a  new  cause  of  irritation,     Lalitte  was 

B33  against  134,  in  the  chamberof  deputies,  refused  permission  to  remove  the  body  to 

but  the  majority  of  the  peers  being  fotmd  his  house  in  Paris,  and  to  bury  it  from 

to  be  opposed  to  it,  the  project  was  with-  thence ;  he  therefore  proposed,  that  the  fu- 

drawn  1^  an  ordinance  of  April  27, 1827.  nerai  procession  should  jiroceed  directly  to 

Paris  was  filled  with  rejoicings.     Illumi-  the  cemetery  of  Pirt  JLachmse.     The  po- 

nations,  fireworks,  fec^  testified  the  tri-  lice  eagerly  accepted  this  proportion,  in 

umph  of  the  opposition.     This  event  was  order  to  prevent  demonstrations  of  popular 

followed  by  the   disbanding  of  the    na-  feeling  and  respect,  similar  to  those  which 

tional  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of  4.'),000  had  attended  (he  funeral  of  general  Foy. 

men,  who,  at  a  review  (April  21^)  in  the  The  proce^ion  arrived,  tovvards  noon,  at 

Champ  de  Mars,  had  joined  the  cries  of  ttie  gates  of  Roule,  where  an   immense 

hatred  against  the  ministry.     This  was  a  number  of  people  had  assembled.    The 

highly  unpopular  measure.     Lafitte,  Ben-  people  took  out  the  coffin,  and  carried  it 

jaifiin  Constant,  Caiumir-Perrier,  and  two  upon  their  shoulders,  hut  were  finally  pre- 

odier  members,  declared  themselves  ready  vailed  upon  by  the  geadarmta\a  allow  it  to 

to  impeach  the  ministers,  during  the  His-  be  put  back  into  the  heaise ;  from  which, 

cussion  of  the  budget  fbr  1828.   Villile,  however,  tliey  unharnessed  Ibe  horses,  and 

howei^r,  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  drew  it  themselves.    New  bodies  oi  gat- 

Yentured  on  a  &.e\>  which  he  knew  to  be  d/tntuf  now  appeared  in  one  of  the  boule- 

unpopular,  but  consiilered  necessary.    The  vards,  with  another  funeral  car  drawn  by 

Supphea  for  1996  amounted  to  983,940,350  four  horses,  into  which  they  insisted  oo 
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removing  the  ceffin,  A  compromise  was  Martigaac,  minister  of  die  interior ;  count 
finally  made,  and  two  hor[<es  were  slightly  Roy,  minister  of  finance.  Tlie  depart- 
LarneHsed  lo  the  car,  whilst  the  people  ment  of  commerce  was  erected  into  a 
continued  to  draw  ic  LiiRiyette  delivered  separaie  mJDistry,  and  assigned  to  M.  Sti 
a  sliort  speech  at  the  grave.  The  im-  Cricq,  who  hart  been  for  several  yeai-s  at 
mense  multitude  dispersed  without  fur-  its  head,  as  director-general  of  the  cub- 
ther  disturbance.  During  this  year,  France  toms.  M.  de  Cliahrol,  minister  of  the 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  accredit  the  agents  marine,  who  was  suid  to  have  opposed 
of  the  southern  republics  of  America,  the  dissolution  of  the  naElonal  guards,  re- 
as  Me\i"fl  and  Colombia  would  not  con-  inainBdinthenewmini8trj',a9did,likewiBe, 
sent  to  the  half-way  laeasures  by  which  count  de  Frayeainoiis,  minister  of  ecclesi- 
the  French  governmeat  wished  to  obtain  astical  affiiirs ;  but  the  department  of 
commercial  advantages,  without  compro-  public  instruction  was  taken  from  this 
mising  her  adherence  to  legitimacy.  Car-  minister,  aiidi'aised  to  a  separate  branch 
ly  iit  tliu  summer,  war  Broke  out  with  of  adminisiration,  to  which  M.  de  Valis- 
Algiers,  but  was  carried  oa  with  little  menil  was  appointed.  The  session  was 
BpirlL  It  arose  chiefly  from  a  controversy  o])eued  February  5, 1828;  and  the  king,  in 
respecting  a  debt  due  tlie  Algerines  for  his  speech  from  the  throne,  congratulated 
' — '  -     It  of  the  French  theuationonthevictoryof  navarino.  The 


government,  in  1793,  new   peers  were  received  witliout    i 

Vill^le  was  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  question  respecting  the  legality  of  tlitar 
that  the  ministry  was  losing  ground,  creation.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was 
He  therefore  determined  to  dissolve  the  so  equally  divided,  that  the  balance  of. 
chamber,  nliich  had  still  three  yeats  to  power  remained  with  a  iracrion  of  abouf 
run.  This  he  did  either  because  he  ex-  30  members  iJetaclied  from  the  right  side, 
pected  to  obtmn  a  majority  by  a  new  elec-  Royer-Collard  was  chosen  president  of 
lion  at  tliis  time,  of  which  thei«  might  be  tlie  chamber  by  the  kin^,  fi-om  the  fivs 
less  chance  three  years  later,  or  because  candidates  presented  to  him.  The  king,  in 
he  really  wished  to  throw  himself  upon  this  instance,  deviated  fi'om  the  custom 
the  nation,  and  receive  his  sentence  from  of  selecting  tie  candidate  who  had  the 
its  decision.  In  Paiis,  out  of  8000  votes,  majority  of  votes.  Before  the  discusaona 
only  1114  were  for  the  ministerial  candi-  respecting  the  answer  to  the  klng'a 
dates ;  the  rest  were  for  the  liberals,  Du-  speech  took  place,  Chabrol  and  Fraysa- 
pont-de  I'Eure,  Lafitte,  Casimir-Perrier,  noiiB,tiie  two  members  of  the  Villelemin- 
Benj.  Constant  De  Schonen,  Temauz,  istry,  who  liad  remained  in  the  cabinet, 
Koyer-Collard  and  baron  Louis.  The  resigned  their  posts,  and  were  succeeded 
same  result  took  place  in  the  departments,  liy  Hyde  de  Neuville  and  Feutrier,  bishop 
and  a  majority  of  the  chamber  was  liberal,  of  Beaiivais.  Several  illegal  returns  of 
This  result  occasioned  the  greatest  joy  in  deputies  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  lib- 
Paris,  and  caused  some  disiiirbauees,  in  ei-al  party  gained  new  strength  by  supply- 
whioh  nearly  50  persons  wei-e  killed  by  ing  the  vacancies.  A  proposition  of  M. 
tiiegendarma.  de  Coimy,  to  subject  all  members  of  the 
The  ordinance  which  had  dissolved  the  chamber  accepting  office  lo  a  new  elec- 
diamber  had  been  accotnjianied  by  tiou  was  passed,  after  some  warm  debates, 
aiiotlier,  dated  November  5, 1827,  creat-  by  a  vote  of  144  to  133,  but  was  rejected 
ing  76  new  peers — ati  act  certainly  un-  by  the  peers,  by  a  vote  of  210  to  41.  The 
constitutional  in  spirit,  although  the  right  discussions  on  the  abuses  in  the  post-oSi-< 
of  the  crown  to  create  new-  peers  is  not  ces,  and  llie  existence  of  a  calnnti  noir, 
limited  by  any  precise  rule.  Among  the  where  oil  suspected  letters  were  opened 
list,  we  liardlyfind  one,  except  Souli,  who  (as  is  the  case  in  many  countries  in  Eu- 
could  be  considered  entitled  to  the  honor  rope),  were  also  animated.  A  salutaiy 
by  past  services.  January  4, 1828,  when  law,  providing  for  the  annual  revision  of 
the  ministry  was  partially  dissolved,  the  the  jury  and  electoral  lists,  was  passed, 
names  of  Vill6le,  Peyronnet  and  Corbi^re  and  many  abuses  connected  with  thein, 
were  added  to  the  number.  The  scBodk  wliich  had  grown  up  under  the  late  min- 
mtnwfrjf  was  now  formed.  Count  de  la  istry,  were  exposed.  A  committee  was  ap-; 
Ferronaye,  late  ambassador  to  St.  Peters-  pointed  to  inquire  whether  there  were 
burg,  was  created  minister  of  foreign  af-  grounds  for  impeaching  the  lale  ministry 
fairs;  count  Fortalis,  whose  report  against  tor  peculation  and  treason;  but,  as  they 
the  Jesuits  was  not  foi^otten  by  the  lilie-  had  not  the  power  to  send  for  persons 
rals,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  and  papers,  they  reported  "that  there  was 
justice;  M.  de  Caux,  minister  of  war;  M,  occasion  for  procuring  further  iiiformatiun 
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respecting  tlie  accusation  of  treBSOn,  that  the  councils  of  the  departments  and  or- 

had  been  advanced  against  the  late  mill-  j'omlisseineTils.     After  a  long  disciisaicm, 

istry."    The  consideration  of  tJiis  report  the    ministers    withdrew  the   projets — a 

was  defen'ed  till  aiier  the  discussion  of  measure    which    undoubtedly    hastened 

the  budget,  which  virtually  amounted  to  their  approaching  overthrow.    The  dis- 

abandoning  the  impeachment.     The  cler-  cussion    of   these    important    points  of 

gy  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinance,  government  exjwsed  the  ministry  to  tlie 

directing  that  no  person  should  thence-  assaults  of  the  right  and  left  ^des  at  the 

forth    be   intrusted  with  the  charge    of  satne  time.    An  unpopular  law  was  pasa- 

echools,   and    with    instruction    in    any  ed  by  a  majority  of  90  votes,  in  the  chom- 

uouse  of  education,  unless  he  declared,  in  ber  of  deputies,  providing  pennons  for 

writing,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  re-  such  peere  as  had  not  30,000  fi-anes  clear 

ligious  congregation,  not  legally  establish-  income.    These  penaons  were  made  un- 

ed  in  France,  which  was  chiefiy  direct-  aUenable  rerdea,  and  transmissible  to  the 

ed  agmnst  the  Jesuits.    They  pronoun-  successor  to  a  peerage,  only  in  the  event 

ced  this  law  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  of  his  not  Imving  a  clear  revenue  of  30,000 

tlie  Catholic  religion;  the  bishop  of  Tou-  francs.    It  appeared,  also,  that  50,000,000 

lotise  even  announced  his  intention  of  francs  had  been  distributed  in  the  cham- 

opposing  it  in  his  diocese,  but  the  pope  ber  of  peers,  in  conformity  with  the  act 

prevailed  upon  the  clergy  to  submit.   The  of  1895,  for  indemnifying  the  emigrants, 

ees^on  was   closed  August  16  ;  and  re-  On  lliis  occa^on,  the  liberal  journals  at- 

Hecling  men  were  of  opinion,  that  this  tacked  the  ministry  with  violence.   Before 

C istry  could  not  probably  stand.  We  tlie  close  of  the  session,  M.  Portalis  had 
;  seen  tiiat  tiiey  had  little  unquestion-  been  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
able  support  in  tlie  chamber.  The  uhra-  and  M.  BoUrdeau  keeper  of  the  seals, 
royalists  and  Jesuits  were  still  more  vio-  The  ministry  became  more  and  more  em- 
lent  against  the  present  administration,  baii'assed,  as  the  session  advanced  ;  the 
than  agauist  VilMle's.  The  left  side  by  supplies  which  they  asked  for  were  not 
no  means  entertained  a  full  confidence  in  granted.  A  few  days  after  the  proroga- 
jt ;  and  the  court  was  under  the  influence  tion  of  the  chamber,  the  ministry  was 
of  the  clergy,  which  eeemed  to  abhor  ev-  diesolved.  M.  Portalis  had  kept  open  for 
ery  thing  liberal  In  general,  it  must  he  himself  the  office  of  fiist  president  of  the 
said  that  the  ministry  had  no  strong  inter-  court  of  uatKation,  the  highest  judicial 
est  for  its  foundation.  station  in  France.    Messrs.  Bourdeaii  and 

During  this  year  (1828),  the  French  Vatiamenil  received  neither  decorations, 

troops  returned  from  Spain,  and  foimed  a  pensions,  nor  even  the  usual  title  of  miu- 

part  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  fi'oin  iscer  of  state. 

13  to  14,000  men,  which  sailS  for  the  On  August  9,  1829,  the  following  ap- 
Morea  under  general  Maison,  in  the  poiutments  were  announced :  prince  Po- 
month  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  de-  lignac,  minister  of  foreign  afliiirs  ;  M. 
ilvering  Greece  from  the  hands  of  the  Courvoieier,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  min- 
Turks.  The  Morea  was  soon  occupied  ister  of  justice;  count  Bourmont,  minister 
(see  Greece)  by  the  French  forces.  The  of  war  j  count  Rjgny,  minister  of  marine 
miniary  determined  not  to  remove  any  and  the  colouies;  count  de  la  Bourdon- 
officer  for  his  political  opinions.  This  tru-  naye,  minister  of  tlie  interior ;  baron  de 
ly  liberal  measure  ofi^nded  the  warm  par-  Monibel,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  aSairs 
tisans,  and  probably  contributed,  with  the  and  public  instruction ;  count  Chabrol  de 
cither  causes  above  mentioned,  to  their  Crousol,  minister  of  finance.  The  de- 
downfiill.  partments  of  commerce  and  manuiacturea 

The  session  of  1839  began  January  27.  were  suppressed.     I{jgny,the  commander 

The  most  important  subject  touched  on  of  the  French  fleet  at  Navaiino,  declined 

in  the  king's  speech,  was  the  promise  to  the  oftered  port-folio,  and  M.  d'HauMey, 

propose  lows  "for  placing  the  municipal  prefect  of  the  Gironde,  and  a  deputy  of 

aji.l  departmental  organization  in  harmo-  the  right  side,  was  named  in  lys  place, 

ny  witli  the  existing  institutions" — the  want  The  ministry  wiis  decidedly  ullra-roy- 

of  which  had  been  felt  ever  since  the  reslo-  alist.    Bourmont  had  served  under  Na- 

ration  of  the  Bourbons.     Koyer-Cullard  poleun,  declared  for   Louis  XVIII,  had 

was  again  elected  president  of  tlie  depu-  again  talten  office  under  Nnpoleoa,  whom 

ties.   Blartignitc,  the  minister  of  the  inte-  he  deserted  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  fled 

nor,  presented,  early   in  February,  two  to  the    Bourbons,  whom    he   joined  at 

frojfts ;    one   regulating  the  organization  Ghent,    had  been  created   a    peer,   and 

01  the  conumineg ;   the  other,  respecting  commanded  the  army  of  occupation  in 
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Spain,  after  tlie  return  of  the  duke  d'An-  ihey  present— the  noHesse  of  tlie  antten 
goul^iiie.  Prince  Polignac  (for  whom  it  rigtme  and  of  the  iraperinl  dynasty,  thii 
is  thought  that  the  place  of  president  of  one  the  oi^pring  of  feudalism,  the  other 
lite  council  of  ministers  had  heen  left  va-  of  the  revolution — the  soldier  of  Cotidfe,  ami 
cant  during  the  last  admiuiBtration]  was  the  officer  of  the  republican  army,  who 
cotnpletely  idenlitied  with  the  ancient  encountered  him  in  the  field;  their  total 
Te^me.  Attached,  from  his  very  birth,  to  want  of  any  political  privileges; — Ihes^ 
the  person  and  fortunes  of  Charles  X,  Po-  with  some  other  circumstances,  had  left 
Ugnau  is,  in  his  religious  and  political  sen-  the  mAUsse  entirely  without  consequence. 
timenls,  a  roy^iet.  He  and  his  brother  Even  the  peers  do  not  contain  many  aris- 
Arraand  were  implicated  in  Pichegru's  locroiical  elements.  Without  the  immense 
conspiracy,  but  were  pardoned  by  Napo-  wealdi  and  patronage  of  the  British  peer- 
leon.  Since  1823,  he  had  been  amhassa-  age,  they  are  not  able  to  exercise  any 
dor  at  London,  and  always  showed  a  great  great  influence ;  they  are  obliged  to  fol- 
predilection  for  England,  without  entering  low,  not  lead  the  nation.  (Ben  NabHiiy, 
at  all  into  the  liberal  spirit  of  her  insdtu-  Peers.)  One  of  the  measures  of  the  late 
tiona.  It  was  also  suspected,  that  he  dynasty,  which  had  recoiled  ufion  them* 
owed  his  elevation  to  English  influence,  selves,  was  the  allowing  only  those  to  vote, 
and  particulariy  to  diat  of  Wellington ;  and  to  be  elipble  to  office,  who  paid  the 
and,  as  the  prince  had  no  redeeming  highest  taxes.  (See  EUdion.)  As  the 
qualities,  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  noltility  were  not  rich,  it  very  often  hap- 
once  pronounced  against  him.  M.dela  pened  that  barons  and  counts  could  neither 
Bourdonnaye,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  lie  eligible  nor  even  electors,  while  rich 
next  in  importance  to  prince  Polignac.  manulacturers,  bankers,  &C.,  enjoyed  these 
He  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  ac-  privileges.  Those  very  persons  whom  it 
live  and  violent  members  of  the  extreme  was  the  great  object  of  the  government  to 
right;  As  soon  as  the  niiniBtry  was  com-  exclude  from  the  legislature,  were  tbe 
posed,  tbe  question  arose,  how  it  was  to  persons  who  paid  the  highest  taxes,  and 
procure  a  majority  in  the  chamber.  La  who,  consequently,  were  electors,  and  fre- 
Bourdonnaye  proposed  to  try  the  danger-  quemly  were  elected.  The  Bourbons  did 
ous  policy  of  Vili^le,  viz.  to  dissolve  tha  not  understand  France,  and  had  grad- 
chamber,  and  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  ually  alienated  the  nation  ;  the  ktter 
new  elections  by  the  active  and  united  knew  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Bourbons; 
exertions  of  the  royalists,  using,  of  course,  they  knew  what  they  had  to  expect  flxim 
all  means  in  the  power  of  the  ministrj'.  the  new  ninistrj],  tuid  were  determined. 
But  this  proposal  was  not  adopted  by  lua  from  tho  beginning,  not  to  tolerate  iheir 
colleagues,  and,  in  &ct,  there  is  no  doubt  illegal  projects.  The  general  condition 
that  they  would  have  been  entirely  baffled,  of  die  people,  at  this  time,  was  prosper- 
although  the  clergy  would  have  done  ev-  ous;  eominovce  and  manufectures  flour- 
ery  thing  in  thetf  power  to  secure  tiie  vie-  ished  ;  and  the  giiestion  was  often  asked, 
tory  to  Polignac,  The  rejection  of  this  Of  what  do  the  French  complain  ?  Have 
propo^on,  and  the  creation  of  prince  they  not  all  tliey  want?  It  is  not  ne- 
Pohgnac  president  of  the  ministerial  cessaty,  in  tliis  country,  to  refute  tliose 
council,  induced  M.  la  Boimlonnaye  to  who  consider  tlie  physical  cotnforts  of  a 
resign.  Baron  Montbel,  who  bad  heen  people  as  the  sole  standard  of  the  good- 
elected  a  member  of  tlie  chamber  by  the  ness  of  a  government  or  of  the  coiifl  itton 
«Mifi7i(ganijfejofToulou8e,wastransferred  of  a  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  bestpoinla 
to  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  M.  in  the  late  struggle  of  the  French  nation, 
Eanville,  distinguished  at  Caen  among  that,  though  they  were,  phy^cally,  in  b 
the  agents  of  the  reaction  of  1815,  was  nourishing  state,  they  yet  spared  no  exer- 
made  minister  of  ecclesiastical  af&irs  and  uon,and  were  willing  to  shed  Iheir  blood,  to 
public  instruction.  Thus  was  the  ininis'  establish  (H'inciples  which  they  held  dear. 
try  constituted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1839.  Prince  Polignac  was  not  the  author  of 
Let  us  pause  to  take  a  survey  of  France,  the  troubles  which  ensued.  We  are  far 
before  we  enter  on  the  memorable  year  from  denying  his  guilt,  but  we  think  that 
1830, — Though  the  Bourbons  had  en-  the  Bourbons  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
deavored  lo  build  up  an  aristocralical  and  come  to  open  war  with  the  principles  of 
absolute  monareby,  many  of  their  meas-  the  nation.  All  ways  of  incorporating 
ures  had  (he  contrary  effect.  The  nobles  liberal  principles  with  the  nations  of  the 
had  ceased,  in  France,  to  form  an  aris-  royalists  had  been  tried  in  viun,  in  all 
(ocracy.  Their  great  numbet^  and  little  possible  shades  of  ministries ;  it  remain- 
wealth ;  the  mixture  of  political  elements  ed  only  to  declare  open  war  against  <iia 
SiO» 
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iiation.    But  the  war  was  resolved  upon  peers  had  answered  on  the  lOih,  by  a 

"without  a  calculalion  of  the  relative  mere  echo  of  the  speech  from  the  ^rone, 
Btrenj^fa  of  the  parties.  Chittevubriand'B  discourse  on  thia  speech 
1830.  March  2,  the  speech  from  the  was  a  bold  attack  on  the  ministers.  The 
thron«  announced  that  war  had  been  de-  two  chambers  were  Hnmediately  eon- 
clared  a|*mist  Almem  on  account  of  the  voked  for  the  next  day  (the  19th),  to  re- 
insuliB  uffered  to  Hie  French  flag  (the  dey  ceive  a  eonnnunication  from  the  govern- 
bad  also  struck  the  French  cimsui  at  a  meul,  when  the  chambers  were  declared 
public  audience,  on  receiving  an  answer  to  be  pnwogued  until  Senlember  1,  the 
m  the  negative  to  his  question  whether  same  year — a  measure  which  produced 
the  debtaboTementii>ned,due  from  France  great  excitement  throughout  France.  The 
lo  Algiers, had  been  settled);  that  active  journals  became  more  active  than  ever, 
negotiations  were  on  foot  lo  efiect  a  ree-  The  Jesuitical  androjdist  journals  exult' 
oneiliotion  between  the  members  of  the  edinthemeaaure,anclpraisedtlieminiBtiy 
Braaanaa  family ;  and  that  tiie  revenue  of  for  its  firmness,  whilst  the  liberal  papers 
1839,  though  less  than  that  of  the  preced-  began  to  pi'edicl  the  events  which  have 
ing  year,  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the  ance  taken  place.  They  were  conducted, 
budget.  The  ^>eech  ended  with  the  fbl-  in  generd,  with  great  decorum,  whilst  tiie 
lowing  words  i  "  Peers  of  France,  depu-  ministOTs!  journals  were  filled  with  abuse 
lies  of  the  departments,  I  do  not  doubt  and  reproaches  of  their  opponents,  whom 
your  cooperation  in  the  good  I  desire  to  they  denounced  as  traitors  and  enemies 
do.  You  will  repel,  with  contempt,  the  of  the  throne.  To  the  hatred  of  the  lib- 
perfidious  in^nualions  which  malevolence  erals  against  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
is  busy  in  propagating.  If  guilty  intrigues  was  added  contempt  for  his  imbecility, 
should  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  A  society  was  formed  in  Paris  for  the 
my  government,  which  I  cannot  and  will  purpose  of  printing  Journals  in  such  de- 
not  anticipate,  I  should  tind  Ibrce  to  over-  partments  and  districts  as  were  destitute 
come  them,  in  my  resolution  to  preserve  of  them,  and  removing  the  impedimenta 
the  pubUc  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  I  to  thmr  publication  occasioned  by  the  re- 
have  in  tlie  French  tiation,  and  in  the  fusal  of  printers  to  lend  their  presses  to 
Jove  which  tiiey  have  always  evinced  for  papers  opposed  to  the  measures  of  gov- 
their  kings."  The  funds  fell  as  soon  as  eniment.  In  Brittany,  an  association  waS 
the  speech  was  made  public.  There  was  formed  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes 
a  considerable  majonty  in  the  chamber  not  regularly  granted  by  the  chamber  of 
of  deputies  against  the  ministers.  Royer-  deputies.  The  members  of  this  afsocia- 
Collard  was  reelected  president.  When  tion  agreed  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of 
the  doyen  d'dge  {see  Dean)  gave  up  the  prosecution.  The  association  was  de- 
chair,  he  addressed  the  preadent  by  the  nonnced,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  cow 
term  dtixta,  which  excited  a  great  sensa-  royate  at  Paris.  221  deputies  ha,l  voted 
tion.  On  the  JSth  of  March,  tije  usual  for  the  answer  to  riie  kmg's  speech,  and 
depatationof  the  chamber, with  the  pi'csi-  ISl  against  it.  The  names  of  the  221 
dent  at  their  head,  presented  to  the  king  were  printed  in  hand-bills;  the  number 
Ihe  answer  of  the  chamber.  The  address  S21  was  seen  on  snufi^boxes,  &.C.,  and  un 
declared,  in  a  frank,  but  respectful  tone,  dea  331  soon  became  an  honorable  title, 
that  a.  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  Benjamin  Constant,  however,  declared 
the  views  of  the  government  and  the  himself,  in  the  Gozeile  dt  fVimee,  against 
wishes  of  tiie  nation ;  that  the  ndminis-  the  answer.  Government  prohibited  the 
'  tration  was  actuated  by  a  disbust  of  the  sale  of  the  snufT-lroxes,  &C.,  and  pnbllsh- 
nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  tiie  other  ed  a  list  of  prefects,  dismissed  or  transfer- 
hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  red  to  otiier  departments ;  pureed,  as  the 
which  would  become  fatal  to  its  prosperi-  ministerials  called  it,  all  branches  of  the 
ty  and  its  repose.  "Sire,"  continued  the  administration;  appouited  many  of  the 
address,  "  France  does  not  wish  for  anar-  most  servile  partisans  judges,  prosecuted 
chy  any  more  than  you  wish  for  despot-  the  journals  (as  the  Globt,  AWwrnoi,  Sic), 
ism."  Never  was  a  more  firm,  yet  pni-  and  men  of  letters,  many  of  whom 
dent  warning  given  to  a  king.  The  king  were  national  favorites,  and  continued, 
replied,  by  expressing  his  regret  tiiat  the  thon^  in  the  minority,  to  treat  their  op- 
concurrence  which  he  had  a  right  to  ex-  ponents  aa  traitors,  and  deliberately  insull- 
pect  from  the  deputies  of  the  deparmieiits,  ed  tiie  nation.  April  1,  connt  VillMehad 
did  not  exist;  he  declared  that  his  rcsolu-  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  and  the 
tion  was  fixed,  and  that  the  ministers  popers  asserted  ihai  negotiations  were  on 
would  make  known  his  intentions.    The  foot  to  recall  him  to  the  ministry.    Prlnr« 
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Polignac  seemed  in  have  become  more  TokedforAugiiacS.  The  JUbmfcur  of  Junn 

vicdent  in  piiporti<m  to  his  weakness ;  and  15  coinoined  a  proclamation  of  the  king 

it  would  Ssem  as  if  schemes  of  vengeance-  in  which  he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen 

had   mingled  with   his  absurd  ideas  of  to  do  thei*  dtily  in  the  colleges,  to  rely 

governing  France.   Theanniversaiy  ofllw  upon   his   constitutional   intemioiiH,   See. 

entry  of  Charles'  X  (then  count  d  Art»is|  In  this  proclamation  we  Aese  remarkable 

into  Fans,  in  1814,  was  celebrated  April  words :  "  As  the  lather  of  my  pe<^le,  my 

13-     Ait  the  public  bodies  made  flattering  heart  was  grieved ;  as  king,  Ifelt  inaidled. 

speeches,  and  received  gracious  aaswew,  1   pr<aiounced   the    dissolution    of   that 

and  ^1  the  hollow  pageantry  of  mooar-  chamber."    It  ends  thus:  " Electors,  has- 

cby  (of  a  very  different  complexion  from  ten  to  your  colleges.    Let  no  reprehensible 

what  was  soon  to  follow)  was  disjrfaycd.  neghgence  deprive  them  of  your  ^M«a- 

We  have  already  men^oned  the  diffi-  ence!     Let   one   sentiment  animate  you 

culcies  which  existed  between  the  king  all ;  let  one  standard  be   your   rallying 

of  France  and  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  the  point!     It  is  your  king  who  demands  this 

intimation,  in  the  king's  speech,  of  his  de-  of  you ;  it  is  a  father  who  calls  upon  you. 

termination  to  lake  effectual  measm^s  on  Fulfil   your  diitieB.    I   ivill  lake  care  to 

this  point.    A   war   witli   Algiers  could  fiiifil  mine."    The  elections  for  tlie  new 

wily  be  agreeable  to  the  adtninistracion.  chamber  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 

The  Same  reason  which  was  one  of  the  June  and  in  July.     The  activity  and  tal- 

inducements  to  the  war  with  Spain — the  entdisplayed  m  the  opposition  papers  dur- 

desireofmakiM  the  army  familiar  with  the  ing  tliis  struggle  were  admirahle.  Though 

name  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  drapemi  the  success  of  the  army  in  Algiers*  be- 

Uonc— still  existed.    But  there  were  many  came  kuovfn  during  the  elecioiiS  struggle 

Other  reasons  which  rendered  a  war,  with  at  home,  and  though  all  parties  exulted  in 

a  reasonable  probabihty  of  success,  partic-  the  suecessof  the  Frencha/ins,  it  appears 

ularly  desirable  for  the   ministry  m  this  that  the  ministry  gained  no  popularity  by 

moment.    It  enabled  them   to  assemble  it.     All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections 

an  army,  which,   in  case  of  necessity,  indicated  a  strong  majority  against   the 

might  he  used  at  home,  and,  even  if  it  ministiy,so  that,  in  the  beginning  of  Julv, 
were  absent  at  AIMere,  die  military  prep-        .,,■  i,,,=      ,         ,- 

arations  might   he   useful  for  their   pu^  i.L^£h^7Z^trt^^tJ^'''^'t^^ 

poses.     A  war  of   this  kind  would,  the  (Toulon,  July  ^,I830|,  Ihelreasure  found  inAl- 

partisans   of  the  ministry    hoped,    divert  giers  amounied  to  90,000,000  of  francs  in  money, 

the  public  attention,  and  victory  would  at  ^nd  10,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  ancl 

once  render  them  popular  with  a  nation  tT\J'd'^T^j7^^c^''*"^h'°^ 

so  enthuwastically  fond  of  military  glory.  ;^™1|y"^Bted  the  amZit  obtained  al  «Vo,OOo". 

la    both    calculations,    the    imnistry,    as  It  appears  that  Ihe  anny  landed  precisely  at  die 

we   shall   see,  were    grievously  mistaken,  place  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shaler,in  bis  Sketches 

Count  Bourmont,   the    minister   of   war,  "f  f '|?*™-    ,**  suyoln  ibs  passage,    in   Mr. 

was   appointed    commander-in-chief  of  „r  „  „lJlT'"w  =,   li^       '^t?^ 

^L  5  !■  -  J      I     ■     I  TY  1  ot    a  oampai^    a.?ain&t   Algiers;    *'Tne  sev- 

the  expedition,  and  admiral  Duperre,  the  erd  cxncJiiions   against   ATgiers,   where  Imd 

commander  of  the  fleet.     April  20, 1830,  forces  have  been  employed,  We  landed  in  Ihe 

the  MoAileur  stated  die   reasons  for  the  liay  eaaiward  of  ihe  city,  which  is  evidently  an 

wartobe,thatthedeyhad  nused  the  an-  e"™,  and  discovers  an  unpardonable  ignorance 

cieiit  tribute  of  17,000  francs  per  annum  " ,  '^L^"^!,'' '^.''  TSf  ^.  ™"""^ '  !^ 

.     i>nniui  c  J    u      n     \     cCtxnnri^  *''  "leif  Bieafls    Of  Delojice    are    concenlrated 

lo  60,000  francs,  and,  fllially,  to  200,000  there.    But  it  is  obvious  that  any  foroe  whatever 

francs;  that,  though  this  sum  was  duly  mifhl  be  landed  in  the  fine  bay  of  Sidi  Fenajh 

pad  from  1820  to  1826,  the  dey  had  been  wifliQut  opposiiion,  whence,  by  a  sii^e  mMch, 

un&vorable  to  the  French  interest,  insult-  they  ""!*•  "'T'™  "P?°  ""=  heights  which  com- 

.d  .be  French  «.g.„d  .mek  to  F-eneh  P-'J  JSJifJ^SotKlTtf  A 

consul,  &C.   May  10,  the  army,  consisnijg  wS|s    they  mighi  be  scaled    or  breached  by  a 

of  37,577  in&ntry,  and  4000   horse,  em-  mine,  in  a  short  time.    This' position  bem?  mas- 

l«rked  at  Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  consisting  '«™'',  Iralleriea  might  be  estabhahed  on  aheigbt 

of  &7  vessels,  of  which  11  were  ships  of  '^'"n™=?^»|r  the  .ciadel,  which  is  indieaied  V 

,,      ,.  iii.c_^_.  .-II     "^.j  two  cylmdrjcal  ruins  of  windmJls,  and  where  are 

the  hne  and  34  fngates,  set  sail.    June  14,  ^g  j^^s  of  a  fonress,  which  was  called  Biau 

at  four  o'clock,  the  army  began  to  disem-  which  the  jealous  fears  ofihis  government  caused 

hark  at  SidiFeirajh,  onlhe  coast  of  Africa,  'obe  destroyed,  for  Ibe  reasons  here  alleged,  that 

May  17,  the  royal   ordinance  dissolv-  iicoromaiHled  tlie  citadel,  a,id  consequently,  iho 

ing  tlie  chamber  appeared  in  the  M-mi-  ^^idTt'il^™ime''apU?t  Si^S.y'^dbXi 

(ear.     At  the    same    time,  new   elections  iheiraiieniion,when  A^eramuiiHlliersurrendor 

were  ordered,  and  the  two  chambers  con-  »i  discreUon  or  be  taken  by  storm." 
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intelligent  med  spc4^e  of  a  change  of  the  if  ii  has  not  ihe  right  to  provide  for  its 

ininisuy  as  a  natural  consequence ;  and  owa  Enfety ;  besides,  [he  8th  article  of  tlie 

the  funds  rose ;  but  the  Intatuated  minis-  charter  only  gives  eveiy  Frenchmoti  the 

try  had  determined  otherivise.  It  preferred  right  of  pubhshine  his  own  opiuiona,  but 

tjo  attack   the  charter,  violate   the  social  not,  as  the  joumnls  do,  the   opinions  of 

cpDtTQct,   and   expose  France   to  a  civil  others)  the  charier  doea  not  expressly  al- 

war,  rather  tlian  to  yield.    Priests  govern-  low  journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 

ed  Ibe   monarch ;   ambition   bliuded  his  The   journals    misrepresent   the   beet  in- 

ministers.      The   ministerial  papers  now  tentions  of  government ;  and  the  lil)erty 

be^m  to  assert,  that,  after  the  enemies  in  of  the  press  produces  the  very   contraiy 

Afiica  were  subdual,  those  at  home  re-  of  publicity,  because  ill-intentioned  writers 

mained  to  be  conquered.    They  began  to  misconstrue  every  thing,  and  the  public 

utter  the  phrase  co?<p  iPiUd,  which  several  never  knows  the  truth.      This  report,  to 

papers,  under  the  more  direct  influence  of  which  its  consequences  have  ^ven  a  his- 

the  clergy,  actually  demanded.      During  torical  importance,  is  one  of  the  shallow- 

tliis  time,  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  est  and  most  preposterous  state  papers  on 

visited   Paris,  and    many  festivals    took  record.     It  combines  unconstitutionality 

place,  strongly  in  contrast  with  tiie  state  with  miserable  sophistty  and  Ihe  veiitiage 

of  political  afniirs.    The  king  also  ordered  of  despotism.    D^potism  must  never  ar- 

Te  D^an  to  be  simg  in  all  churches  of  eue,  or  it  is  lost.    The   Polignac  ministry 

the  kingdom  for  the  victory  of  his  army  had   resolved   to   violate  the  constimtion, 

in  Africa,  the  news  of  which  readied  and  had  not  talent  to  play  the  despot 

Paris  (July  ^Ifour  days  after  the  capture  History  proves,  that  nothmg  is  so  violent 

of  Algiers.     The  capital  was  illuminated,  and  so  blind  as   bigotry,  rdigious   or  po- 

At  an  earlier  period,  the   negotiations  litical;  and  this  was  the  characteristic  of 

between  France,  Russia  and  Great  Brit-  the   whole    party,    prieetH    and    laymen, 

ain,  at  Jjondon,  relative  to   Greece,  had  who  supported,  or  rather  instigated,  Polig- 

come  to  a  conclusion,  the  three  powers  nae.     This  report  was  accompanied   by 

coincldloa  in  the  ofier  of  the  sovereignty  three  ordinances,  one  dissolving  the  cham- 

to  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.     (See  ber,  "acconling  to  the  50th  article  of  the 

Greece.)  charter"  (this  was   plainly  annulling  the 

In  several  deportments,  numerous  con-  election,  not  dissolving  the  cliamber,  be- 

flagratioQE  had  taken  place,  which  were  cause  the  new  chamber  had  not  been  or- 

evidentiy  the  work  of  incendiaries.    Many  ganized);  a  second,  suspending  the  liberty 

people,   whether  reasonably   or  not,   be-  of  the  periodical  press,  although,  accord- 

lieved  these  atrocities  to  have  been  perpe-  ing  to  law,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  even  if 

tiBled  by  the  instigation  of  the  mmistry.  suspended,  revives  of  itself,  on  the  disso- 

This  appears  from  the  cries  of  Ihe  popu-  lution  of  the  chamber.     The   third  ordi- 

lace,  when  prince  Polignac  was  arrested — -  nance  prescribed  a  new  law  of  election, 

"This  is  the  monster  who  has  burned  our  from  which  the  ministers  expected  mora 

houses.    Hang  him,  hang  hini!"  favorable    returns.      The    CowtttulMnnd, 

Of  the  221  who  voted  for  the  answer  the  AJrfioiuJ,  Courrier  IVangaia,   Temps, 

of  the  chamber,  230  were  reiilected.   The  Gio6«,  Jountal    de   Commerce,    Messager, 

liberals  in  thH  new  chamber  were  270,  the  Figan,  and  others,  all  liberal  papers,  re- 

tninisterial  members  145,  aud  15  were  un-  solved  to  appear  without  the  autiioriza- 

decided.     In   consequence  of  this  result,  tion  of  government,  required  by  the  new 

the  minisletB  made  a  "report  to  the  king"  oWinance.    The  Jounuit   des  JMbala  te- 

(July  36),  setting  forth  at  lengtii  the  dan-  fused  to  unite  in  this  measure.     An  opin- 

gers  of  a  free  press  (of  which  they  say,  ion  of  eminent   lawyers   was   publlsiied, 

"  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press   has  declaring  that  the  property  in  a  journal 

only  l^een,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  was  like  any  other  property,  and  could 

be,  an   instrument  of  diBoiiler  and   sedi-  onjy  bo  attacked  by  regular  judicial  pro- 

tion"),  and  calling  upon  the  king  to  sus-  cess.    All  the  hbcral  papers  in  Paris  were 

pend  the  libeity  of  the  press — a  measure  suppressed,   and  oiJy  the  Momteur  tlm- 

authorized,  as  tiiey  asserted,  by  the  14th  verad,  Qwrfirfienne,  Gasette  de  France,  Dra- 

article  of  the  charter,  which  declares,  that  peaa  Blam:,  allowed  to  appear.     The  same 

the  king  has  the  power  to  make  all  regu-  thing  was  done  in  the  departments.     The 

lations  and  ordinances  for  the  execution  seizure  of  the  liberal  journals,  on  Tues- 

of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  day  mortiing,  July  27,  was  the  signal  of 

"The  state,"  they  said,  "is  in  danger,  and  the  revolution.     July  26,  the  bank  refused 

your  majesty   has  the   right    to   provide  to  discount  bills,  and  all  the  manufacturers 

for  its  safety.     No  government  can  stand,  discharged    their   workmen,    which,    of 
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courae,  increased  tlie  discontent  The  hands.  The  young  men  of  this  srhool 
revolution,  however,  hegan  by  an  attack  rendered  the  greatest  service  during-  the 
of  well  dressed  people  upon  the  gen-  day  in  the  cause  of  tiie  nadon,  and  dis- 
darmxi.  It  is  a  Blnking  feature  of  the  re-  played  en  astonishing  coolness  and  cour- 
cent  revolutions  or  political  insurrections  age.  They  afterwards  declined  the  medals 
in  France,  Italy,  G«rnianv  and  Spain,  granted  to  thein,  and  also  the  rank  of  lieu- 
that  they  liave  emanated  trom,  and  been  tenant,  offered  to  each,  in  case  he  entered 
principally,  executed  by,  the  well  informed  the  army.  At  one  o'clock,  Paris  had  ob- 
middle  class,  not  by  the  rabble,  under  tajned  flje  victory.  From  50i)0  to  8000 
ihe  pressure  of  some  physical  necessity,  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
.Some  persons  were  killed  at  the  Palais  number  of  troops  engaged  was  17^00. 
RoyaL  Prince  Polignac  received  the  con-  The  people  fought  heroically  throughout, 
'eratulations  of  his  party  at  hia  palace,  on  Amidstthe  fireof  muskotry.several  depu- 
liis  complete  victory  over  the  insurgents,  ties,  vi^^  general  Gerard,  count  Lobau,  M. 
Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,^  had  Lafitte,  M.  Casimii'-Periier  and  Mauguin, 
received  the  command  of  the  king's  troops,  went  to  inaislial  Marmont,  Lafitte  entreat- 
Wednesday,  July  38,  all  Paris  was  in  cd  liim  to  stop  the  carnage,  and  declared 
arms  early  in  the  morning.  The  national  liim|)ersonallyresponsihleforit,  Itlannont 
guard  appeared  in  their  old  uuifbrm ;  the  said  he  felt  with  them,  but,  as  a  soldier,  he 
tricolored  flag  was  displayed  on  several  must  obey  his  orders.  He  offered  to  ask 
hiildings.  The  battle  began  in  the  placit  pnncc  Polignac  whether  he  would  treat, 
de  Grfive;  the  Hotel  de  Ville  became  the  but,  after  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  returned 
point  of  attack;  it  was  repeatedly  taken  with  a  decided  refusal.  "We  have  then 
and  retaken,  but  finally  remained  in  the  a  civil  war,"  replied  Lafitte,  and  the  dep- 
bands  of  the  people.  The  Swiss  guards  uiies  retired.— July  31,  Ihe  deputies  pub- 
were  attacked  at  the  Louvre;  the  royal  lished  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  they 
lancers  fought  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  Even-  hadinvited  the  dukeofOrleansto  become 
ing  came  on.  The  loss  of  both  parties  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At 
had  l>een  considerable.  In  the  night  of  noonof  thesameday,LomsPhilippe  d'Or- 
July  27,  the  streele  and  havltvards  were  leans  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 


iiarricaded,  the  pavements  were  torn  up,  he   had  liastencd  to   Paris, 

to  serve  as  missiles,  and  arms  of  every  de-  «  glorious  colora"  of  France,  to  accept  the 

Ecription  were  seized,  whereverthey  could  invitation  of  the  assembled  deputies  to  be- 

be  round ;  the  women  attended  the  wound-  come  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 

ed.    The  H6lei  do  Ville  had  remained  in  A  proclamation  of  the  same  date  appoinl- 

the  hands  of  the  citizens  on   the  evening  ed  provisional  commissaries,   for  the  dif- 

ofthe38ti].    The  Tuileries  and  the  Lou-  ferent  departments  of  government,  asfol- 

vre  were  now  to  be  taken.    Many  of  the  lows:   for  the  department  of  justice,  M. 

bw>ps  had   been  disarmed  ;   some  were  Dupont-de    ITEure  ;    of    finance,    baron 

imwilling  to  fire  on  their  couniiymen ;  Louis ;  of  vrar,  general  Gerard ;  of  the 

eome  openly  went  over  to  the  citizens,  marine,  De  Rigny  ;    of  foreign  af&its. 

On  the  29ih,  genend  Lafayette  was  ap-  M.    Blgnon  ;   of  public   instruction,  M. 

pointedcommander-in-chief  of  the  nation-  Guizot ;  of  the  interior  and  public  works, 

al  guards  hy  the  liberal  deputies  (aeon-  M.  Carimiv-Perrier ;  signed  Lobau  A.  de 

"Siderable  number  of  whom  liad  assembled  Puyraveau    and    Mauguin    de   Schonen. 

in  Paris),  and  was  received  with  enthiia-  The  king,  with  bis  femdy,  had  fled  to  St 

asm   by   the   Parisians.    These  deputies  Cloud. 

also  protested  against  the  dissolution  of  History  has  but  few  events  to  show 
the  chamber,  and  declared  themselves  to  that  can  be  compared  with  this  struggle  in 
be  still  the  lawful  representatives  of  the  Paris.  The  Parisians  left  their  habita- 
nation.  The  scholars  of  the  polytechnic  tions  to  fight,  without  organization,  we 
school  had  joined  the  people  on  the  mom-  might  almost  say  without  arms,  against 
ing  of  the  S9th,  and,  in  some  cases,  taken  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world ;  and 
the  command.  A  youth  of  twenty  yeare  for  what  ?  Were  they  a  rahlile  driven  by 
of  age,  belon^ng  to  this  school,  led  the  hunger,  or  a  rebellious  nobllily  endeavor- 
attack  on  the  Louvre,  from  which  the  ing  to  wrest  new  privileges  frem  the  mon- 
Swiss  retreated  to  the  Tuileries.  This  arch?  No;  they  were  men  who  would 
palace  was  aiso  taken,  by  the  people,  with  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  stripped  of 
one  of  these  youths  at  their  head.  The  their  civil  rights,  but  firmly  and  manfully 
Lusembourg  had  already  fallen  into  their  defended  them  to    death.    It  is  in  this 

*  This  general  has  promiseii  an  eiplanaLiou  of  respect  a  moral  revolution,  like  that  of  the 

bis  conduel  during  the  memorable  f/iree  i/n^:.  Americans,    fighting  for  principles.     Thn 
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Mai-aelUea  Hymn,  ihe  song  of  Ihe  revolu-  gust  9,  he  took  die  prescribed  cotiatim- 

lion,  wliinh  onoe  had  fanned  in  so  many  tional  oath.    A  majority  of  the  chamher 

Frenchmenthefire  of  liberty,  did  wondeffi  of  peera,  actually  present,   concurred  in 

during  ihe  revolutiMi  of  1830.     Ic  brought  these  measures. 

back  to  the  mindsef  the  peoide  a  worid  of        Tbe  MonUew  of  August  12  contained 

oM  BBSociattona.  M.Rougetde  Lisle  receiv-  the  itamee  of  the  uen  minigtry,  as  fol- 

ed,  in  consequence,  a  penraon   of  1500  lows:  foreign  affairs,  count de  Mol£;  war, 

francs  from  the  (wvate  puree  of  tlie  duke  general  Gerard ;  finance,  baron  Louis ;  in- 

of  Orieans.     (S»e  fo  Ira,  and  Maraailea  terior,  Guizot ;  marine,  general  Sebastiani 

Hymn.)    In  the  idepaitmenlH,  events  t»ok  (q.v.);  keeper  of  the  Bealsand  minister  of 

place  BJmiiar  to  ihose  in   Paris,  &c.,  and  justice,Dupont-de]'Eure;  presidentof  the 

tlie  people  were  eveiy  where  viclorious.  ministry,  duke  de  Broglie.     B.  Constant 

The  king  and  his  household  fled  on  was  made  president  of  the  committee  of 
July  31,  from  St  Cloud  to  Rambouillet,  a  le^slation  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
email  place  six  leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Ver-  tice  in  the  eoimci)  of  state.  Laiitte  and 
Bulles.  Three  oommissioners,  Messrs.  De  Casimir-Perrier  were  also  appointed  miu- 
Schonen,  marshal  Maison  and  O'Dillon  isters  of  stale,  without  Bj)ecial  depart- 
Barrett  were  sent  to  treat  with  bim.  They  ments.— The  count  de  Mole  was  minister 
informed  the  authorities  at  Paris,  under  of  justice  in  18I3,and  ministeT  of  the  ma- 
date  of  August  3,  that  the  king  wished  to  rine  in  1817,  and  is  an  admirer  of  the  in- 
leave  France  by  way  oi  Chertwurg;  to  etitutions  of  England.  General  Gerard 
restore  the  crown  jewels,  which  be  hod  sciTed  with  distinction  in  the  French  ar- 
laken  from  Paris,  &c.  These  concessions  mies,  from  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
were  produced  by  the  advance  of  the  na-  revolution  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Na- 
tional guard  toward  Ramhouillet.  On  poleon.  Baron  Louis,  who  is  a  man  o^ 
the  morning  of  August  9,  the  abdication  large  landed  property,  and,  therefore, 
of  Charles  X  and  the  dauphin,  Louis  An-  deeply  interested  m  uie  preservation  of 
toine,  was  placed  in  llie  hands  of  the  lieu-  order  and  good  government,  was  consid- 
tenant-gcneiai.  The  abdication,  howev-  ered  one  of  the  most  honest  and  skilful 
er,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  minislera  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  he  enjoys 
Bordeaux.  A  letter  of  Ihe  king,  of  Au-  the  respect  of  all  parties.  The  duke  de 
gust  3,  appointed  the  duke  of  Orleans  Broglie  is  a  statesman  of  distinguished 
Eeutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  merit ;  he  is  considered  the  chief  of 
ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  dufceof  Bor-  the  political  iii(fraire»  of  Paris,  and  is  well 
deaus  [braii  on  tlie  29tii  Aufiust,  1820),  known  by  his  essays  in  tlie  jReiiw  Emy- 
king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  V.  dop^rftoMe,  and,  more  particulariy,  by  an 

August  3  (the  day  originally  fixed  for  admirable  paper  in  that  work  on  the 
tile  opening  of  the  season],  the  cliam-  criminal  law  of  Europe,  in  which  he  lias 
bers  met.  The  lleutenant-gezieral  ad-  displayed  equal  good  seose  and  human- 
dressed  the  peere  and  di^puties,  and  an-  ity.  M.de  Broglie  (q.v.)  was  also  a  regu- 
nounced  the  abdication  of  Charles.  Caa-  lar  contributor  to  Le  Globe,  a  journal  of 
imir-Perrier  was  chosen  president  of  the  great  influence  among  the  constitutional 
chamber,  which  had  acted,  during  the  royalists.  M.Guizot(q.T.)isa  literaryman 
late  memorable  events,  under  the  vice-  of  much  rejiulauon,  and  is  said  to  liave  a 
president  Latitte.  general  talent  for  business. 

August  6,     The  chamber   of  deputies        The  omission  to  lix  the  requisites  for 

declared  the  throne  of  France  vacant,  de  electors,  in  the  new  charter  (leaving   the 

JUTE  and   de  Jario,   and  discussed  those  qualifications  to  be  settled  by  an  ordinary 

changes  of  the  charter,  which  we  have  Jaw,  liable  to  alteration  and  repeal),  also 

already  given  in  tJie  former  |>art  of  this  the  jMnvision  for  revising  the  instrument 

article.     On  the  7tii,  the  proposed  changes  itself  during  the  session   of   IKil,  will, 

were  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  to  invite  probably,  give  rise  to  warm  party  conten- 

Ihe  duke  of  Orieans  to  become  king  of  tiohs.  The  spirit  of  order,  manifested  1^ 
the  French  on  condkion  of  his  accepting  die  people  during  the  stru^les  in  Paris, 
these  changes ;  tiie  vote  stood  319  in  la-  which  prevented  alt  outrage  and  plunder- 
vor,  33  against.  The  whole  number  of  ing,  was  still  further  shown  in  the  unmo- 
dcpulies  is  430 ;  so  that  219  is  not  only  lested  retreat  of  Charles  X,  who  took  pas- 
an  immense  majority  of  those  present,  but  sage  for  England  m  two  American  ves- 
a  majoriq'  of  the  whole  chamber.  On  sels.  He  was  received  tiiem  merely  as  a 
the  8th,  the  chamber  went  in  a  body  to  private  peWon.  Some  individuals,  in- 
tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  and  offered  him  the  eluding  M.  Ch&leaubriand,  jpro|>osed  lu 
crown,  which  he  accepted ;  and,  on  Au-    acknowledge  the   duke  of  Bordeaux,  as 
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kin^fOathe  ground  of  espedieiicy.  But  abriefsumtnttfy  of  the  history  of  France; 
the  policy  of  fflving  the  crowu  lo  a  minor  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more 
in  Huch  troubled  times,  and  to  one  who  minutely  the  state  of  that  counlry  ne&re 
could  only  regard  the  privileges  of  the  the  revolution  of  1789,  aa  the  character 
people  as  wrongfully  wrested  from  his  of  that  revolution  cannot  be  understood 
royel  authority,  would  seem  to  be  hardly  withotit  an  exposition,  at  some  length,  of 
deserving  of  <fiscus3ion.  The  abdicatiim  the  atale  of  tilings  which  preceded  it. 
of  CharleB  X,  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  JVojic*  before  the  RevoivHon. — Organi- 
caimot  give  him  a  right  to  the  throne  in  XalUm  of  Ike  Mitvm.  The  mom  pnriound 
the  eyes  of  the  adherents  of  legitinmcy,  writers  on  French  history  agree,  that 
as  this  would  be  an  acknowledgment,  on  there  was  no  hereditary  nobility  underthe 
their  part,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  firat  dynasty  of  the  Prankish  kings,  and 
estort  from  the  sovereign  a  resignation  of  that,  among  the  Franks,  the  principles  of 
the  crown.  The  reasons  which  justify  freedom,  which  prevailed  in  the  municipal 
tbeespulsion  of  Charles  egutdly  justify  organlzMion,  were  extended  to  the  general 
that  of  his  whole  family.  The  claims  of  administration  of  the  state.  But  undw 
Napoleon  II  would  seem  to  stand  on  the  successors  o(  Cliarlemagne  the  officea 
somewhat  better  ground,  as  his  father,  of  the  empire  began  to  become  heredita- 
who  had  received  the  hereditary  crown  ry ;  the  hitlierto  presiding  officers  of  Uie 
by  the  votes  of  the  nation,  abdicated  it  communities  then  became  hereditary 
in  his  fevor,  and  the  subsequent  establish-  proprietorB,  and  the  general  liberty  of  the 
tneut  of  the  Bourbons  was  effected  by  Franks  was  merged  in  the  feudal  sysrem, 
foreign  arms,  and  was  not  in  accordance  which  afforded  the  only  protection  of  the 
with  the  will  of  the  nation.  But  all  such  weak  against  the  oppretision  of  die  strong. 
claims  are  superseded  when  the  nation,  Every  individual  was  obliged  to  have  a 
Ibr  whose  benefit  government  is  instituted,  feudal  superior,  every  piece  of  ground  its 
interferes  by  a  revolution,  and  changes  the  feudal  lord.  Then  arose  tlie  maxim,  iiuUe 
established  order.  Some  persons  were  in  Urre  aana  teif^neiir.  The  change  of  govem- 
fevor  of  a  republic ;  but  we  need  not  dis-  ment  in  987,  when  the  third  dynasty  bh- 
cuss  here  the  adaptation  of  such  a  gov-  jiiended  tlie  throne,  completed,  on  the  one 
emment  to  France  in  its  present  slate,  hand,  the  general  introduction  of  the  feu- 
Tlie  stability  of  the  Orleans  family  on  tlie  dal  system,  and,  on  the  other,  the  itide- 
ibrone  has  been  doubted,  destitute  as  it  is  pendence  of  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
of  the  ancient  prerogatives  and  presf^  of  crown,  the  most  powerful  of  whom,  as 
toyolty.  But  we  conceive  that  it  is  sup-  princes  and  peers  of  the  realm,  enjoyed  a 
ported  by  the  only  principle  which  can  complete  sovereignty,  restiained  only  by 
aow  give  stability  to  the  hereditary  sue-  their  own  vassals.  This  very  circum- 
eession  of  the  throne  in  any  family— the  stance,  liowever,  became  favorable  to  the 
conviction  of  the  people  of  the  necessity  union  of  tiie  soverpign  power  in  Fraucij 
of  such  an  establishment  for  the  good  or-  under  one  head.  Por  when  the  kingH 
der  of  the  nation,  as  few  reflecting  men,  succeeded  by  degrees  in  uniting  all  tfiesu 
at  the  present  day,  will  be  disposed  to  de-  territories,  partly  with  the  domains  of  the 
fend  hereditary  monarchy  in  tiie  abstract,  crown,  partly  with  tlieir  own  private  do- 
The  revolution  of  1830  in  France  has  mains,  diey  acquired  not  merely  a  nomi. 
been  hailed  with  dehght  by  tlie  civilized  nal  supremacy  (as  was  llie  case  with  thu 
world,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  imimttonce  German  eiii|H!rors  over  the  ancient  duch- 
for  mankind,  that  Lib^ty  should  become  ies),  hut  an  actual  sovereignty.  These 
established  in  that  country  on  a  solid  basis,  changes  bad  little  efiect  on  the  liberties 
May  her  richest  blessings  be  granted  lo  a  of  the  peoide,  because  these  were  already 
nation  which  has  shown  itself  so  deserv-  lost  under  liie  feudal  system.  With  the 
ing  of  them.  May  the  parties  of  France  consolidat'on  of  the  great  fiefs,  the  dimity 
never  forget  that,  however  important  the  of  prince'*  of  the  kingdom  became  ex- 
forms  of  government  are,  there  are  things  tiuct  To  tliesd  succeeded  tlie  princes  of 
still  more  important — thoae  for  which  tlie  blood  ro}al,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
governments  are  instituted,  and  the  secu-  some  fi)reign  piinces  (In  1505,  Eiigelbert 
rity  of  which  is  their  chief  object — we  of  Clever  was  made  duke  of  Nevera  and 
mean,  order  and  justice.  Astheaffaiis  peer  of  France).  Finally,'!;  tlie  middle 
of  France,  whatever  turn  they  may  take,  of  tlie  16th  ceuturv,  the  principal  fkmilies 
must  be  of  the  highest  interest,  we  pro-  of  the  lower  nobility  were  invested  with 
pose  to  continue  the  account  of  tliem  at  the  dignities  of  peers  and  dukes,  without, 
the  close  of  thn  Inst  voblme  of  this  wrrk  howevir  lit  coming,  on  this  account,  eiual 
In  the  preceding  pages,  we  liave  givtii  to  thf   uicitiit  peers  of  the  realm,     Thi' 
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first  of  these  was  the  baron  de  Montmo-  nues  of  these  r  ,  .._ 

rency.    In  1789,  the  secular  peerage  con-  the  ^Intanack  Royal  of  1789,  at  about 

siatea  of  44  members,  of  whom  the  dukes  8,000,000.    The  regulnr  abbeys  in  France 

of  UzcB  (Cnissol,  1572)  were  the  oldest,  were  368,  of  which  135  were  nionaster- 

and  tlie  dukes  of  Choiseul  and  of  Coigny  ies,  and  353  nunneries.    From  the  rich 

(1787)  were   the  most  recently   created,  revenues  of  these  institutions,  the  clergr, 

The  six  ecclesioatical  peers,  however,  had  it  ts  true,  contributed  something  towards 

held  tlie  peerage  ftom  the  earliest  times,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state.    Be- 

They  were  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  sides  the  tithe,  established  under  Francis 

the  fire  bishops  of  the  ftmiiy  duchy  of  I  (called,  from  the    fiist    commis^oner, 

Hugh  Capet,     The  secular  nee^s  (among  the  dicime  PascbaiiiK),  which,   howere^ 

whom  the  archbishop  of  Pans  had    a  bore  no  proportion  to  the  real  amount  of 

place,  from  1690,  as  duke  of  St.  Cloud)  tlie    income,   the    clergy    made    certain 

merely  fonned  the  highest  class  of  the  grants  every  five  years,  called  the  dcna 

lower  nobihty ;  but  there  were  six  fami-  gratuits  ordtnaires,  of  fi-om  15,000,000  to 

lies  (blanches  of  the  houses  of  Lorraine  18,000,000,  with  occasional   grants  {data 

and  Savoy,  Grimaldi,  Rohan,  Tremouille  graluUs   erfraorrfinatrej),   when    required 

andLatourd'Auvergne,residinginFrttnce)  by  the  government,  in  the  shape  of  loans, 

who   presCTved   the    rank    of  sovereiMi  on  long  credit,  and  not  bearing  interest, 

princes.     The  first  estate  of  the  realm  Government    iBed    to    anticipate    these 

was  tlie  clergy,  which,  if  it  did  not  enjoy  grants  by  loans.    In  1789,  it  had  contract- 

the  rank,  enjoyed  all  the  exemptions  of  ed,  in  this  way,  a  debt  of  136,000,000,  the 

the  nobility  from  taxes  and  most  of  the  interest  and  gradual  redemption  of  which 

public  burdens,  and  had  tlie  first  voice  in  were  provided,  for  by  taxes  on  the  hold- 

Ihe    Slates-general.      A    distinction    was  ers  of  the  property  of  the  church.    The 

made    between    the    clergy   of    ancient  ^reigTicZo^,  so  called,  in  some  provinces, 

France,  which  consisted  of  16  archbish-  paid  the  regular  taxes.     The  total  amount 

ops  and  100  bishops,  with  the  priests  and  of  taxes  annually  paid  by  the  whole  cler- 

monasteries  under  their  jurisdiction,  on  gy,  is  stated  by  Necker,  in  his  Aiimirmtra- 

one  ade,  and  the  foreign  clergy  (or  those  tion  dts  Financfs,  I,  137,  to  be  11,000,000. 

of  the  provinces  added  to  France  since  This  sum,  however,  did  not  go  into  the 

the  reign  of  Henry  II),  consisting  of  two  royal  treasury,  but  was  employed  to  pay  the 

archbiaiops  and  S3  bishops,  on  the  other,  interest  of  the  debt  above  mentioned,  an^ 

The  revenue  of  the  clei^  was  estimated  to  sink  the  debt  itself  Besides  the  amount 

by  Necker  at  130,000,000  annually.    The  paid  by  the  foreign  clergy,  the  clei^  did 

amount  of  their  real  estate  was  to  that  of  not  contribute  more  than  a^OO.OOO,  annu- 

tbe  lay  proprietore  in  the  proportion  of  ally,  to  the  treasury.      Long  before  the 

1 !  5}.      The   priests  who  actmilly  per-  revolution,   the    respect   for   the   clergy, 

formed  spiritual  services,and  fonned  the  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  hail 

most  respectable  part  of  lheclergv,receiv-  considerably  decreased.    The  number  of 

edabout40or45,000,000ofthel36,000,000  monks  had  sunk,  within  50  years,  from 

revenue.     The  abbeys  wer«  assigned  by  80,000  lo  30,000,  and  the   higher  clergy 

the  king,  partly  to  cAbea  a/mmendotaires  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  consequence  of 

(q.  v.),  partly  to  actual  monastic  superiors,  their  prodigality  and  dissoluteness.     The 

Those  abbeys  only  were  excepted  which  sigiiiflcation  of  the  word  nMessev/na  very 

were  the  chief  seats  of  an  order,  as  the  difierent  according  as  it  was  employed  to 

great  Carthusian  monastety  at  Grenoble,  comprehend  all  those  who  had  a  claim  lo 

tne  seat  of  the  Cistercians  at  Cileaux,near  the  privileges  of  nobility  by  law,  or  only 

Dijon,   that  of  the   Premonstra tenses  at  those  who   were  really  descended   from 

Premontr^,  near   Soissons,  &c.      Of  the  ihe  old    hereditary   nobiliry.      As    there 

former  kind,  there   were  295,   some  of  were  about  4000  offices  in  the  kingdom, 

which  had  vety  large  revenues.    The  abhi  which  conferred  on  their  holders,  either 

commendahare  received  one  third  of  the  immediately  or  after  20  years'  service,  the 

whole  revenue  of  the  monastery,  without  privilegesofnobility  (generally  hereditary), 

bong  obliged  to  reside  in  it,  or  to  follow  and  as  letters  of  nobility  were  frequently 

the  monastic  discipline,  which  the  prior  granted,  the  number  of  the  nobles  was 

was  obliged  to  oliserve.    Abi>eys  of^  this  much   hicreased   every  year.     Not   only 

sort  formed  pensions  for  tlie  younger  sons  the  officer  of  minister,  counsellor  of  state, 

of  the  nobility,  only  the   least  valuable  counsellorof  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 

onesbeingsonietimesbestowed  onleamed  of  some  other  parliaments,  of  the  court 

men.    The  income  of  the  nbhis  rommen-  of  accoxnts,  or  of  tlie  court  of  taxef,  of 

ilalaint  (Iherefore  one  third  of  the  re ve-  bigh-bailitta,  but  even  the  office  of  coun- 
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BBlIor,  in  some  cities,  tlie  title  of  roj^al  the  usual  aeigneurial  righiB  of  jurisdic- 
Becretary,  and  the  post  of  first  hmsater  tion,  and  enjoyed  exclusively  Ihe  right  of 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  conferred  tiie  hunting,  &c.  These  exclusive  rights,  ex- 
priviteges  of  nobility.  These  places  were  tending  even  to  very  euibJI  things,  as  tbe 
boughr,  and,  after  being  held  for  the  re-  keeping  of  pigeons,  owning  of  rabbit- 
(luisile  period,  were  aoH  again.  But  the  warrens,  &c.,  had  become  intolerably  ap- 
old  nobility  did  not  treat  these  lum  hand-  pressive  to  the  peasants.  In  some  parts  of 
nej  as  their  equals.  The  mMtsar.  de  robe  lhecountry,vilIenagB,whichwBSBboIished 
was  not  acknowledged  in  society.  Nm-  Miall  the  crown  lands  in  1779,  still  existed, 
withstanding  the  laws,  saya  Montlosier,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  revenue  of 
Totd  cda  rtsta  dans  la  rotvre.  He  who  the  nobility  before  the  revolution.  Necke* 
could  prove  a  noble  descent  of  two  or  estimated  the  whole  income  from  the 
three  centuries  was  something ;  those  landed  property  {with  the  exception  of 
only,  the  origin  of  whose  nobility  could  the  crown  lands,  end  the  possessions  of 
not  be  traced,  or  was  merely  legendary,  the  knights  of  Malta  and  the  clei^J  at 
were  conadered  perfect ;  as  was  the  case  about  400,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
with  the  premiers  barons  de  ckr&knti,  the  the  tithe  of  the  clergy.  How  considera- 
Monlnioreneys.  The  old  nobility  only  hie  a  part  of  this  belonged  to  the  nohiUty 
had  the  right,  by  birch,  of  being  presented  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  during 
at  court;  B]id,as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  revolution,  after  all  tithes  and  feudal 
XVi,  a  royal  ordinance  provided  that  no  dues  had  been  abolished  without  any  in- 
person  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  demnification,  and  atler(from  May,  1790, 
of  sub-lieutenant,  who  could  not  prove  a  to  1801}  the  national  domains  had  been 
noble  descent  of  at  least  four  generations,  sold  to  the  amount  of  2,t)0!>,000,000,  there 
The  post  of  oAond  en  second  was  created  still  remained,  in  the  old  French  province^ 
in  every  regiment,  for  tlie  higher  nobility,  domains  of  the  value  of  340,000,000  (in 
so  that  young  men  of  this  class  begait  the  conquered  provinces,  their  value  was 
their  career  at  a  point  where  the  others  160,000,000),  and  200,000,000  in  woods, 
could  only  arrivcafter  long  service.  On-  although  the  sales  had  been  made  at  veiy 
ly  a  few  years  before  the  revolution,  it  low  prices.  The  proportion  of  the  no- 
was  also  asserted,  tliat  ecclesiastical  bene-  bilily  lo  the  rest  of  the  population,  if  wo 
fices  (those  of  parish  priesta  only  except-  may  believe  the  old  eeiimate  of  Moheau, 
ed)  could  be  bestowed  only  on  noblemen,  was  as  1  to  250 ;  but  this  proportion  varied 
The  tides  of  nobility  were  duke,  count,  in  different  provinces.  But  although  the 
nuirqttU,  viscowtd,  baroc' ;  but  the  four  last,  nobility,  as  owners  of  the  soil,  and  aa 
which  were  principally  derived  from  members  of  the  clergy,  or  officers  of  tlie 
estates,  did  not  desipjate  any  real  differ-  government,  abswbed  the  greatest  part  of 
ence  o^  rank.  The  ducal  title  alone  con-  the  national  income,  and  hardly  left  the 
ferred  some  privileges  at  court,  oh,  for  in-  peasant  and  the  artisan  the  common  ne- 
Btance,  the  duchesses  were  allowed  to  sit  cessaries  of  life,  still  they  refused  to  bear 
on  stools  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
There  were  three  kinds  of  dukes ;  dues  state,  and  op[>03ed  all  the  plans  of  reform, 
eljHUTSjducs  hiridUairanon  pub's  (15  in  not  only  those  of  Necker,  whom  they. 
1/89),  and  durs  a  brevUs  d  hrvtts  d'tton-  hated,  but  also  those  of  Calonne,  a  minis- 
neur,  some  of  which  latter  possessed  the  ter  entirely  devoted  to  the  court  and  the 
ducd)  privileges  without  Che  title.  But  aristocracy.  Besides  this,  the  embanrass- 
the  privileges  attached  to  every  class  of  menls  of  government  were  chiefly  occsr- 
nobillcy,  even  to  the  new  and  official  sioned  by  the  never-ending  claims  of  the 
nobility,  were  important.  They  consist-  nobility,  toother  with  the  prodi^lity-iof 
ed  in  an  exemption  from  the  principal  the  court  of  Louis  XV  and  the  dison^era 
burdens  of  the  state  particularly  the  in  the  administration,  which  were  them- 
coramon  land-tax  ((otJie),  military  service,  selves  effects  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  ihat 
the  corvia  (q.  v.),  the  quartering  of  sol-  had  infected  every  department  of  the 
diers,  &c.  The  nobles  vrere  indeed  sub-  state.  The  third  estate  consisted  of  the 
ject  to  a  tax  on  personal  properly,  hut  this  rest  of  the  nation,  aflcr  deducting  the 
was  altogether  disproportionate  to  that  on  clei^  and  the  nobility,  and  comprised 
rual  estate,  and  was  very  unequally  assess-  more  than  twenty-nine  tlilrtleths  of  the 
ed.  The  nobility  with  the  clergy  and  nation.  Sieyes,  therefore,  in  his  woik 
some  orders  (the  Maltese  knighOi,  the  or-  Qu'art  ee  qat  le  3W»-fei(?  published 
der  of  St.  Lazarus,  &c),  hcli^  by  ftr,  the  1789  (one  of  those  works  which  have  oc- 
greater  ponton  of  the  soil,  and  exercised  quired  importance  in  history),  could  justly 
over  llic  peasants,  attached  Co  their  estates,  introduce  the  following  series   of  ques 
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tions  and  ansmers:  1.  ^mW  ee  que  k  tiers'  dices  of  ihe  oristocracy,  and  the  power  of 

Hat9     7\nit!    3.  ^'a-t-il  eli Jmqu'h pri-  the  king  was  not  eumcieii%  great,  even 

9«nt  dtnu  Vardfepdiiigue?    Rien!   3.  Que  when   right  measures  were   adopted,  to 

itaumde-t-iii  Etreqvdqut  chose!    These  carry  them  into  effect,  in  opposition  to  the 

few  phrases  ctHildn  the  whole  secret  of  court  nobility  and  the  ^stocratic  parlia- 

Qm  revolution  of  1789,  and  of  the  strug-  nients. 

desof  parties  until  the  revolution  of  1830;  Constit'otiim  of  the  Stale.  Just  before 
Sir  it  was  not  the  power  and  consolidation  the  revohition,  whole  volumes  were  writ- 
of  the  crown,  but  the  reestahlishment  of  ten  on  the  question  whether  France  had 
the  same  aristocratic  privileges,  which  had  a  constitution,  or  whether  the  power  of 
precipitated  France  into  such  a  state  of  the  sovereign  was  absolute.  One  of  the 
etnifuBioa  and  sufterinK  in  1789,  that  most  important  worlts  on  this  subject, 
agitated  her  until  the  final  expulsion  of  Man/Bies  du  Droit  puhKc  fVcm^au,  BruS' 
the  Bourbons.  The  third  estate,  as  it  seJs,  1775,  3  vols.  4to,  by  Aubry,  Mey  and 
existed  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  Mtuiltrot,  is  in  reali^  only  a  learned  argu- 
ccHnprised  the  most  difierent  classes  of  inent  against  Ihe  absolute  power  of  the 
eitizens,  from  the  poorest  peasants  and  the  king,  and  in  favor  of  the  right  of  porlia- 
humblest  artisans  to  the  wealthiest  mer-  menttorefuseregisteringthodecreesoftiie 
chants  and  tlie  most  distinguished  schol-  king  until  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
ars.  To  this  class  also  lielonged,  as  fiir  of  Sieir  legality,  or,  at  least,  the  right  to 
as  thrir  social  connexions  were  concern-  make  remonstrances  against  Ihem  before 
ed,  the  new  luMesse,  who  had  acqtiired  their  publication.  The  authors  prove  this 
titles  from  the  possession  of  office,  but  trom  the  Bible,  the  lathers  of  the  church, 
were  despised  by  the  old  nobility  as  up-  and  the  most  approved  theolopans  of 
etarfs  and  intruders.  TIjis  circumstance  modem  times,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
was  a  double  souree  of  complaint  to  the  sequence,  fi*om  the  proctice  of  the  gov- 
nation.  The  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  emmeut  Madame  de  Stael  devoted  to 
fell  upon  the  lower  classes  with  such  an  this  question  a  whole  chapter  of  her 
inconceivable  severity,  increased  by  the  Conadcrations  on  the  French  Revolution ; 
insolence,  and  frequently  by  the  cruelty  and  while  the  minister,  such  as  Calonnp, 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  tlieir  officeia,  denied  any  constitutionst  limitations  of 
by  the  abuses  of  a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  tiie  regal  power,  the  privileged  classes, 
admuiistration  of  justice,  and,  on  the  part  with  the  parliaments,  were  the  more  icii- 
of  the  government,  by  a  system  of  taxa-  ous  in  nuuntaining  their  existence.  Men- 
tion equally  corrupt,  arbilraiy  and  pre-  thion,  chancellor  of  the  count  d'Artois, 
posierous, — that  general  impoverisliment  refuted  Calonne's  assertions  as  late  as 
imd  suifering  were  the  necesstuy  conse-  1796,  in  a  work  nublished  in  London — 
quences;  thence  came  the  bitterness  and  Rapport  h  Sa  Maj.  Louis  XVIII.  But 
wry,  with  which  ilie  peasants  in  many  at  (he  same  time  that  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
places,  and  the  lower' class  in  the  cities,  nied,  that  the  constitution  of  France,  in 
lell  upon  their  nobles  and  those  in  power,  the  earhest  times,  was  baaed  on  those  free 
when  the  signal  of  opposition  was  raised,  principles  which  were  common  to  all  the 
In  the  second  place,  the  higher  class  of  German  tribes;  that  at  a  later  period  the 
the  third  estate  were,  in  point  of  informs-  feudal  system  contained  some  faint  traces 
tion  and  wealth,  superior  to  a  great  part  of  them ;  and  that  tlie  states-general,  even 
of  the  old  nobility ;  and  yet  tlie  latter  en-  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  IV,  liad,  at  least,  an 
deavored  to  maintain  an  aristocracy,  the  undisputed  right  of  graimngtaxe8;yet,on 
basis  of  which  had  long  since  been  lost,  the  other  band,  it  is  certain,  tiiat  'he  con- 
Talents  and  riches  always  demand  the  stitutional  institutions  of  France  did  not 
highest  stations  in  society,  and  where  tliey  form  an  organized  whole,  but  only  dis- 
are  denied  them  a  change  will  follow,  connected  and  jarring  fragments,  the 
unless  the  system  is  supjiorted  by  mere  relics  of  dlfiereui  ages,  destitute  of  all 
force.  Necker  was  con^dered  tlie  only  practical  force.  All  tiie  limitations  of  ab- 
man  who  could  save  the  state,  at  the  time  solute  power,  which  existed  (in  tiieoiy  raih- 
that  the  administration  of  the  finances  was  er  than  in  feet)  in  the  French  constitution 
conferred  upon  him ;  yet  the  title  of  min-  of  that  period,  were  wanting  in  the  first 
ieter,  and  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  privy  requisites  of  justice  and  stability ;  tliey 
council,  which  were  indispensable  for  his  were  not  intended  to  promote  the  gener.il 
station,  were  long  denied  iiim,  because  he  welfare,  but  were  merely  in  favor  of  cer- 
was  not  of  noble  descent.  Government  tain  classes,  who  formed  a  very  small 
knew  the  causes  of  the  evil  only  in  pM ;  portion  of  the  whole  nation ;  heiicc  the 
the  imurt  was  infected  with  all  the  preju-    importance,  which   had  lieeu  s " 
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ascribed  to  them,  was  entirely  iinaginuy.  from  the  esiatee,  and  the  members  of  Lhe 
Tbey  werebeades  wanting  in  every  thing  ilecUone,  from  whoso  decisions  an  ajtpea! 
wliich  could  give  tbem  a  beneticiaL  influ-  lay  to  the  coun  dea  aidet  (higher  Ijoards  of 
^ice.  They  impeded  tlie  operations  of  taxation^  were  appointed  l^  the  king. 
government,  without  restraining  its  ahu-  In  all  otner  matters,  the  provincial  admin- 
ses.  On  the  contrary,  by  throwing  obsia-'  istration  was  conducted  wholly  by  tu9 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  regular  action  of  royal  intendnnts.  Theirpowerawerefinat- 
tUe  administration,  they  often  rendered  the  ly  settled  by  Richelieu,  in  1637,  France 
irregular  exercise  of  power  necessary,  was  divided  into  33  ginindiUs,  at  the 
All  ta-anches  of  government,  the  eicecu-  head  of  each  of  which  was  an  iniendant, 
live,  legislative  and  judicial,  were  so  con-  The  great  power  intrusted  to  single  of- 
fiisedly  entangled,  that  neither  could  ac-  ficers,  the  total  absence  of  all  control  over 
quire  its  free  action ;  and  yet  there  were  iheiu,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  justicft 
80  many  insulated  poiMs,  thai  all  unity  of  against  them  from  the  ministers,  connect- 
^vernment  was  desttoyed,  and  the  exer-  ed  with  the  inexperience  of  many  rf 
tions  of  the  best  intenlioned  ministers  their  number,  and  the  frequent  change» 
were  rendered  ineffectual.  made  in  them,  gave  rise  to  numberleea 
A.  In  theconstitution  of  theeaatea,the  gross  abuses,  oppressions,  and  arbitrary 
provincial  states,  which  existed  in  some  acts,  which  made  the  intendants  very 
of  die  provinces,  must  be  distinguished  obnoxious.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of 
from  the  states-general  of  the  realm,  the  most  useful  measures  of  Necker,  dur- 
The  former  originated  in  the  times  when  inghis.first  administration  of  the  tiuances 
the  great  feudal  princes  in  France  were  (from  1775  to  1781),  to  restore  die  adrain- 
almost  as  independent  as  the  princes  of  istration  of  the  provinces,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  German  empire ;  and  they  were  pre-  colleges  of  the  estates.  He  proposed,  in 
served  in  Artois,  Buipmdy,  B6am,  Brit-  1778,  to  establish  in  each  JirovinCe  asrem- 
tany  and  Languedoc,  when  those  fiefs  iMea  pimnaales,  composed  of  tlie  tliree- 
were  united  to  the  crown.  They  were  estates,  tlia  king  appointing  sixteen 
composed  of  iM  clergy,  nobility  and  persons  in  each  province  (3  cl<irgvmcn, 
cities ;  but  tbey  had  no  power,  except  to  5  noblemen,  and  8-of  the  third  estate),  by 
distribute  tlie  taxes  in  the  province,  and  lo  whom  the  other  members,  from  33  to  36 
determine  how  they  should  be  raised,  should  be  chosen.  This  plan  was  gen* 
This  gave  rise  to  different  systems  of  erally  approved  by  the  nation  (the  duke 
taxation  in  different  provinces,  which  not  of  Burgundy,  heir  apparent  in  the  reign 
only  increased  the  expenses  of  the  ad-  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  dauphin,  &ther 
ministration,  but  were  also  attended  mth  of  Louis  XVI,  had  entertained  similtur 
many  otiier  disadvantages.  This  diver-  views),  but  was  prevented  from  l>eing  ex- 
sity  in  the  financial  administration  of  the  ecuted  by  the  oppo^iion  of  the  pnrlia- 
provinces  was  the  chief  cause  that  the  ments  and  higher  nobility.  These  re- 
ruinous  internal  customs  (traitii),  and  the  forma  were  accomplisiied  only  in  U]iper 
threefold  diviaon  of  France  by  ifouaiie*  Guienne  and  Beny,  where  they  produewl 
(into  1.  the  provincet  dea  caiq  grosser  good  efiecls,  as  Necker  proves  in  his  Ih 
ftrmes;  2.  r^vtht  itrangires ;  and  3.  rAdmmistratwn  dea  Financeaf  II,  eh.  5. 
trailia  aymme.  6traagerea),  were  mmntained.  The  further  execution  of  this  plan,  which 
notwithstanding  all  die  exertions  of  Col-  would  have  made  the  administration  of 
bert  and  his  successors.  Of  the  gdbdlc  the  proviuces  similtu*  to  the  Engli^ 
(salt  tax)  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  quarter-sessions  of  the  justices  of  th» 
hereafter.  Tlie  other  proviuces  also  had  peace,  and  the  srand  jury  of  the  assittes, 
estates  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  soon  vras  uiterrupted  by  the  dismission  of 
fell  into  disuse.  Their  abolition  is  per-  Necker,  hi  1781,  On  Necker's  recall  to 
haps  chiefly  ovringto  the  appointment  by  the  ministiy  (in  1788),  tliis  plan  was 
Charles  V  (in  13^)  of  two  deputies  of  agiun  brought  forward,  and  was  fully  ex- 
the  Slates  in  each  episcopal  sec,  to  dis-  ecuted,  during  the  revolution,  by  the  crea- 
tribute  die  taxes,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  tion  of  coni&la  giniraux  (departmental 
relating  to  them.  This  arrangement  was  councils),  whose  0[>eration,  however,  was 
gradually  changed  ;  the  deputies  [ilva)  again  changed  through  the  establishnieni 
were  erected  into  boards  of  taxation,  of  prefects  by  Bonaparte.  These  depirt- 
which  were  ^lablished  in  each  biuiiwic;  mental  councils,  widi  a  coit.9etf(^'arr<ni(nJse 
apd  lliat  part  of  France,  which  had  pro-  ineni  in  each  sub-prefucture,  still  exist 
vinf^ial  estates,  was  divided  into  181  dlec-  fiir  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  on  real 
Hona.  But,  on  the  establishment  of  these  estate,  and  the  regulation  of  the  common 
iKiards,  die   ri^it  of  election  was    taken  expc^i^es  of  the  departments  and  turon 
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Iieir  members  were,  liow-  eminent  hod  no  firm  foimdaiion.  Louis 
ever,  appointed  by  the  govemment  until  XIV  was  sensible  of  ibis,  when,  at  the 
the  Ule  chaugcs,  of  which  we  shall  sjjeak  age  of  17  yeara,  he  appeared  in  potlia- 
bereefler,  and  jnucb  still  remains  to  be  ment  in  bis  riding  dress,  with  lii$  whip  in 
done  for  die  improvement  of  tlie  adminis-  bis  bund,  and  ordered  hie  ordjuances  to  be 
(ration  of  the  cmnmuaes.  The  introduc-  registered.  Govemment  was  not  able) 
tion  of  the  requisite  improvements  was  however,  to  abolish  the  parliaments  alto- 
one  of  the  measures  to  which  the  d'lke  gether,  aa  was  twice  attempted,  under 
of  Orleans  was  made  to  engage  himself  jlouis  XV,  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou, 
before  he  took  the  oath  as  kmc  of  the  in  1771,  and  under  Louis  XVI,  by  the 
French.  The  stales-general  of  Uie  realm  minister  Brienne  (archbishop  of  Sens),  in 
\^ata-girUraux)  were  first  convoked  by  1788,  But  the  power  of  resistance  did 
Philip  IV,  the  Fair  (1285—1314),  in  three  not  lie  so  much  in  the  general  spirilof  the 
branches ;  and  his  reign  may  be  considered  constitution  as  in  the  intimate  connexion 
as  the  period  when  the  ancient  feudal  an-  of  the  parliaments  with  the  aristocracy  on 
archy  gave  place  to  an  oroanized  govern-  the  one  band,  and  with  the  lawyers  on  the 
menL  From  this  time,  me  peerage  was  other.  The  govemment  could  not  prevail 
but  an  empty  dignity ;  none  of  its  old  upon  the  lawyers  to  appear  at  the  sessions 
privileges  remained  to  it  except  a  seat  in  ol'  Maupeou'a  parliament,  nor  in  the  eoi» 
the  highest  court  of  justice,  which  Philip  pUniire  established  by  Brienne,  and  was 
made  permanent  at  Paris,  and  to  which  he  thus  under  the  necessity  of  yielding, 
appointed  judges  learned  in  the  jaw.  But  When,  therefore,  the  parliament,  in  cou- 
iu  the  new  states-general,  the  peers  named  tradiciion  to  its  former  preten^ons,  de- 
byPhilip,in  theplaceoftiieajicientpriiiees  dared  itself  incompetent  to  repsternew 
M'tbe  realm,  had  no  separate  place.  There  taxes,  and  demand^  the  states-gen eial,  it 
were  no  hereditary  nor  officialmembers  of  expected  to  find,  in  the  two  first  estates, 
this  body,  but  all  were  elected.  The  clergy,  such  an  oppoation  to  the  ministers  oa  to 
nobility  and  third  estate  assemliled  in  the  Iwffle  all  their  e:?iertions  to  reform  the 
chief  bailiwics,  whenever  the  atjites  were  abuses  of  the  aiistocra^,  and  abolish 
convoked,  and  chose,  each  estate  by  itselt)  hereditary  oiRceB,  the  exemption  of  the 
an  optional  or  prescribed  number  of  depu-  nobility  from  taxes,  &c.  This  very  resist- 
lies,  which  was,  tlieiefore,  never  the  same,  ance  of  tlie  parliaments  obliged  the  gov- 
Thirly-tbree  ses^onS  of  the  states-general  ernment,  from  different  motives,  to  con- 
were  held  from  13(13  to  1614:  the  Inst  voke  tlie  states-general,  as  tlie  only  means 
consisted  of  104  deputies  of  the  clergy,  of  olitaining  the  supportof  the  third  estate 
132  of  the  nobility,  and,  193  of  the  third  against  the  aristocracy,  as  Philip  IV  had 
estate.  It  separated  without  having  ac-  formerly  obtained  their  support  against 
complished  any  thing,  because  tlie  three  the  great  vassals.  On  this  account,  gov- 
chambers  could  not  agrefe.  The  parlia-  ernment  was  obliged  to  strengthen  the 
ments  first  revived  these\iu«emblies  in  the  third  estate,  by  ^ving  it  a  double  number 
reignof  Louis  XVI,  by  .Jeclaring  (for  tJie  of  deputies,  end  by  uniting  the  three 
purpose  of  giving  weight  to  their  opposi-  estates  in  one  chamber  (which  was  only  a 
tion  to  tlie  reforms  of  the  ministers)  that  restoration  of  the  old  custom.  Paillet's 
the  consent  of  the  states-general  was  ne-  X>ml  public  Frmtgais,  p.  98).  This  was 
cessary  to  the  laws  regulating  tfie  finances,  due  to  it  as  the  real  representative  of  the 
At  an  earlier  period,  the  parliaments  had  nation,  and  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  of 
declared  themselves  the  successors  of  the  any  assistance  to  govemment.  But  the 
ancient  council  of  peers  of  the  realm,  and  king  had  not  the  courage  orvrisdom  to 
general  estates  on  a  smaller  scale.  Once  be  a  king  of  the  nation ;  he  suffered  him- 
fin  1568)  they  were  even  summoned,  as  a  self  to  be  so  far  misled  by  his  courtiers,  as 
distinct  estate,  to  an  assembly  of  the  nota-  to  be  the  first  opponent  of  his  ministers, 
Hes,  On  ifiis  ground  they  demanded  and  thus  the  design  fiiiled. 
that  laws  passed  by  the  king,  even  with  B.  What  we  have  already  said  suffi- 
the  consent  of  the  states,  should  not  be-  ciently  points  out  the  great  defect  of  the 
come  vabd,  unless  made  public  by  being  judiciaiy,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  distinct,  but 
enteteft  on  their  journal.  To  support  this  interfered  with  the  legislative  and  execu- 
pretensioii  successfully,  they  ought  to  have  tive  departments.  There  were  also  other 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  by  circumstances,  which  rendered  the  rela- 
acting  for  the  general  welfare,  instead  of  tions  between  the  government  and  the 
displaying,  as  tliey  too  often  did,  a  selfish  courts  of  justice  verj'  complicated.  Pre- 
Tegard  for  their  own  corporate  interests,  cisely  in  those  points  in  which  judicial  tri- 
I'or  want  of  this,  their  opposition  to  gov-  buiiale  ought  to  lie  under  the  control  and 
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direction  of   the    executive,    diey   were  gmniicfifflmfcre,  eight  presidenlB  of  the  four 

almost  entirely  independent ;   whilst,  on  other  senates  or  chambers,  and  116  active 

the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  jus-  counsellors,  who  transacted   huanesB  in 

tice  was  grossly  obstructed  liy  the  minis-  seven  chambets,      Beades   these,    there 

ters  and  the  court     This  was  a  conse-  was  a  legion  of  subalterns,  jirocuretirs  and 

quence  of  the  whole  judicial  organization,  avocaU  (attorneys  and  advocates)  attached 

which  was  still  confusedly  mixed  up  with  to  it.    The  nine  presidents  of  the  great 

the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system,  in  its  most  chamber  wore   round   caps,   hence  they 

important  points.      We  will  not  enlarge  were  called  presidents  b.  mortier.      The 

upon  die  point,  that  the  administration  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  all  peersof 

justice  in  France  was,  aa  yet,  a  privilege  the  age  of  25  years,  had  a  sent  and  vote 

attached  to  the  property  ofme  soil,  and  that  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.     This  body 

tlie  jusKce*  «tg>wunaies  were  every  where  cliumed  to  make  one  whole  with  all  the 

the  first  elements  of  the  judicial  system,  other  parliaments  (that  of  Toulouse,  esiab- 

A  strict  control,  on  the  part  of  the  govern-  hshed   in   1444;   Grenoble,  1453;    Bor- 

nient,  over  the  ofiicers  of  justice,  might  deaux,  1462;  Dijon,  1476;  Rouen,  1499; 

have   improved  the   state  of  tilings,  but  Aix,  1501 ;    Rennes,    1553;    Pau,   16S0; 

such  a  control  did  not  exist ;  they  were  Metz,   1632  ;    Besan^on,   1674  ;    Douay, 

totally  dependent  upon  the  feudal  proprie-  1686;     and    Nancy,   1775),   which    was 

tors.     Nor  have  we  space  to  treat  lully  the  merely  divided  into  different  classes ;  hut 

division  of  the  feudal  tribunals  into  the  this  pretension  was  never  acknowledged 

high,  the  middle  and  the  low,  the  first  of  by  the  crown.     It  is  evident  that  such  a 

which  had  unlimited  jurisdiction.     Some-  mass  of  business  and  such  a  number  of 

limes  there  lay  an  apijeal  from  the  ta^naa-  counsellors  (the  otiier  parliaments  were 

ha*  justkier  to  the  »eig7i«ur  ftflui  jiMdcier ;  formed  on  the  same  scale)  could  not  bo 

otherwise  generally  to  the  royal  fcoiUtoges  advantageous  to  the  administration  of  jus- 

el  titiiduaisaies.    These  were  not  merely  tice ;  and  though  there  were  usually  some 

territorialcourtsof  the  royal  domains;  but,  distinguished  and  honorable  men  among 

by  the  esenjplfen  of  certain  crimes,  au  the  counsellors,  yet  a  great  number  of  ig- 

Toycoix,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  norant  and  corrupt  members  was  never 

courts,  their  own  jurisdiction  had  been  wanting.     The  court  had  always  some  in 

also  extended  over  Uie  estates  of  the  great  pay,  and  a  considerable  wnount  of  monev 

vassais.    The  inferior  courts  of  the  royal  was  annually  disRihuied  among  them.    AU 

domains   were   generally  called  privates,  the  parliaments  were  called  cotirs  sotitt' 

TbeaupenoieourrslbaiUiagesetsaidciuaa-  rainea,  because  no  appeal  lay  from  their 

ties)  were   under  a  bailli,  who  was  not  sentence.     Some  olher  judicial  tribunals 

necessarily  a   lawyer;   and  if  not,  jus-  in  the  provinces  also  bore  that  iiatne.    By 

tice  was  administered  in  his  name  by  a  virtue  of  this   sovereignly,  they  enjoyed  ; 

lieuteruad  de  robe.     The  superior  courts  certain  peculiar  privileges.    Tiie  ministry 

of  the  large  cities  were  organized  by  Hen-  hadnoofficjal  influence  upon  dieir  pro- 

ly  11,  in  1551,  under  the  name  afprisvH-  cecditigs,  any  more  than  on  the  appoint- 

aia.     They  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  mentof  ihemembers;  they  had  tltedirec- 

Iprhident)  and  at  least  ax  justices  {arnsttt-  tion  of  their  ovm  conduct,  except  that  the 

leuTs),    The  number  was  thus  large  for  crown  otficers,  the  avocat  and  procvreur 

the  purpose  of  raising  more  money  by  the  ginird,  were  obliged,  nllemately  with  tlie 

Bale  of  the  offices.     The  supreme  tribunals  president,  to  pronounce  a  semi-annual  ad- 

of  justice  were  the   parliaments,   which  dress  respecting  abuses,  and  to  ])roj)06e 

were  created  successively  from  the  year  measures  for  reforming  them.     Li  Paris, 

1302,  in  the  difierent  feudal  principalities,  tliis  was  done  on  the  Wednesday  after  the 

as  ihey  became  united  widi  the  crown,  long  vacation ;  hence  the  name  mereurio/e 

The  principal  parliament,  which  was  also  was  pven  to  these  addresses.    The  parlia- 

the  first  erected  (13(B),  was  the  pM'liament  ments  also  claimed  the  power  to  deviate 

of  Paris.    ISee  PariemeTit.)    Its  jurisdic-  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  decide 

tion  extended  over   more  than   half  of  according  to  principles  of  equity,  against 

France,  including  the   provinces  of  the  which  the  provinces  often  made  remon- 

Isle  of  France,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Ly-  strances ;   hence  the  proverb,  Dieu  nous 

ons,  Beiiy,  liar,  Perche,  Foitou,  Anjou,  garde  de  PiquUi  du  paiiemait.    They  also 

Touiaine,  Sic    Those  who  were  subject  claimed  the  privilege  of  not  being  obliged 

to  its  jurisdiction   were  oflen,  thereiore,  to   particularize  the   crime   in  their  sen- 

under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  long  lences,    like    the  provincial    courts,    but 

journeys  in  order  to  olitain  justice.    It  had  merely  to  impose  a  punishment  poor  U» 

one  first  president,  nine  presidents  of  the  caa  reauitims  da  prtcis.    The  independ 
21* 
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enceof  the  pnrliameiiis,an3  of  the  judicial  niiother  and  with  the  other  couna,  and 
office  in  general,  was  increased  ay  their  was  ready  to  support  its  members  against 
having  a  perfect  property  in  their  places,  the  government  and  the  nation,  even 
The  venali^  and  hereditary  tmnsiniesion  in  cases  of  tlie  most  crying  injustice. 
of  most  public  offices  (from  which  only  Hence  it  was  bo  difficult  to  ohtaia  relief 
tl(e  offices  of  ministers,  intendants  and  from  their  superiors  against  the  misrtakea 
others,  whicli  it  was  absolutely  imjiossible  and  the  malice  of  judges ;  and  many  inno- 
to  expose  to  sale,  were  excepted),  on gi-  cent  persons  were  sacrificed  to  the  caprice, 
naled  ui  very  early  times,  but  were  system-  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  higher 
atically  converted  into  a  means  of  nusing  and  lower  courts.  (See  Labarre.)  Voltmre 
money  by  Louis  XII,  and  more  pardcu-  andLinguetattackedthisappallingjudidal 
larly  by  Francis  I.  The  states,  on  eve-  despotism,  which  was  carried  to  its  perfec- 
ry  opportunity,  remonstrated  against  this  tion  under  Louis  XIV,  by  the  ordonnimce 
M)UBe,  and  sometimes  effected  their  object,  crimnfUe  of  1670,  establishing  the  double 
SB  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III ;  but  the  dif-  torture,  and  giving  a  great  extension  to 
ficulty  of  restoring  the  sums  which  had  the  judicial  power.  A  sentence  of  death 
been  pdd  for  the  offices,  and  the  conve-  could  he  parsed  on  the  slightest  grounds, 
nience  of  raising  money  by  the  creation  perhaps  from  some  preconceived  opinion 
and  sale  of  such  places,  preserved  this  of  the  judge ;  and  several  acknowledged 
abuse  until  the  revolution  of  1789.  For  instances  of  injustice  (as  in  the  cases  of 
the  judicial  offices,  including  the  places  Lebrun,  Langlade,  Culas,  Monthallll,  I«- 
■of  clerii,  notary  and  procurevr  (attorney),  barre,  Desrues,  Lalli,  &c.)  rendered  the 
the  state  was  obliged  to  refund  450  mil-  administration  of  criminal  justice  an  ob- 
lions,  which  was  merely  the  sum  that  had  ject  of  distrust  and  horror.  In  the  ad- 
been  paid  to  government,  and  did  not  in-  ministration  of  civil  justice,  the  processcB 
«lude  what  the  actual  holders  of  the  offi-  were  slow,  loaded  with  fomiabties,  and 
ces  had  ptud  to  their  predecessors.  Hen-  extremely  expensive.  The  salaries  of 
ry  IV  made  the  sale  of  offices  legal,  and  judges  were  small,  hut  thiw  received  fees, 
extended  it,  according  totheplanof  a  cer-  whjch  consisted,  originally,  of  presents 
tain  Paulet,  still  farther,  by  which,  for  the  of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  spices  (hence  the 
payment  of  a  certain  tax  (one  tenth  of  the  fees  were  called  ^picej),&c,  but  gradually 
revenue  of  the  office,  called  annuel,  or  pau-  became  obligatory,  and  were  changed  in- 
■fcfie,  from  the  inventor},  the  heirs  acquired  to  considerable  sums.  The  account  was 
ibe  right  to  sell  the  office.  As  even  tliose  made  up  according  to  the  wxirking-days 
persons  who  were  removed  from  office  {vacaiions),  for  each  of  which  a  counsel- 
■for  crimes,  still  retained  the  right  to  sell  lor  of  parliament  received  19i  livres ;  and 
The  office,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  charge  from  two 
die  independence  of  the  officers  amounted  to  tliree  hundred  workiug-days.  The 
to  an  absolute  irresponsibility.  As  all  fii^  president  was  consldei^,  l^  a  legal 
places  were  venal,  the  desire  of  prrano-  fiction,  present  at  all  the  business  which 
tion  could  not  ever  induce  any  one  to  came  brfbre  the  parliament,  and  received 
distinguish  himself,  or  to  be  obedient  to  his  fees  accordingly.  It  was  calculated 
government.  One  of  the  immediate  that  D'Allgre,  the  lust  president  of  parlia- 
Gonsequences  of  this  institution  was  the  ment  hut  one,  who  was  celeorated  for  bis 
enormous  increase  of  offiees.  In  most  avarice,  had  from  1768  to  1783  received 
cases,  two,  three  or  four  officers  were  ap-  fees  for  400  years.  Of  course,  this  was 
pointed  to  the  same  office,  who  exercised  in  fevor  of  the  moS  laborious  counsellors ; 
lis  duties  alternately,  every  quarter  or  ev-  but  the  place  of  member  of  parliament 
ery  six. months.  Thus  most  of  the  treas-  carried  with  it  so  many  privileces,  nobil- 
uries  had  tn'o  or  diree  receivers  each,  of  ity,  numerous  immunities,  and  so  much 
whom  one  managed  it  a  year,  and  then  dignity,  that  it  was  much  in  request,  and 
transferred  it  to  one  of  his  colleagues  j  was  usually  sold  for  60,000  livres.  The 
the  whole  financial  system  was  thus  office  of  president  in  Paris  brought 
thrown  into  endless  confusion.  The  w-  500,000  livres.  Besides  the  parlianieutp, 
mit  du  cm])s,  nourished  by  the  attempts  there  were,  also,  boards  for  the  examina- 
ot  the  superior  courts  to  obtain  political  tion  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasuries 
influence,  was  fevored  by  the  venality  of  (cftomfrre*  dti  (onipte*),  at  Paris,  Dijon, 
offices,  though  by  no  means  advantage-  Grenoble,  Aix,  Nantes,  Montpellier,  Blois, 
ously  for  the  nation.  The  whole  class  of  Rouen,  Pnu,  Dole  and  Metz,  all  with  nu- 
judges,  advocates,  fcc^  considered  itself  merous  officers;  and  for  the  decision  of 
as  one  body,  notwithstanding  the  con-  revenuecases,I3  co«rsrff«oi(Zfs,of  which, 
Btani  disputes  of  the  parliaments  with  one  however,  only  those  of  Paris,  MonipelliCT 
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Bordeaux,  Clermont  and  Montiiuban 
foniied  separate  Iworde ;  tlie  oliier  eight 
were  united  with  the  pnrliiinients  uJid 
chanibres  da  compla.  Fram  these  tribu- 
nals there  was  no  appeal ;  they  stood  on 
llie  same  footing  with  the  parliaments. 
These  offices  had  also  the  same  privileges 
attached  to  them ;  and  the  ctnirt  des  mdei 
&t  Paris  was  highly  popular,  because  it 
faad  always  protected  the  nation  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  revenue  officers 
and  the  farmera-generaL  The  same  cnn- 
noi  be  said  of  the  ckamhres  du  compter,  iii 
which  the  places  were,  geneiully,  uought 
by  rich  ciljzeos  for  their  sons,  to  procure 
for  them  a  respectable  rauk  as  well  as  a 
good  income.  The  counsellors  of  these 
chambers  were  not  in  high  repute  for 
learning  or  laleiit.  Eh  !  mtssiemrs,  si 
pavais  txt  de  Vesprit  m'avrmt-ort  naa  parmi 
eous,  one  of  the  candidates  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  when  he  was  rejiroached  for 
Ids  ignorance.  As  the  independenee  of 
officers  was  much  too  great,  so  that  they 
could  ea^ly  impede  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, BO  also  was  tlie  poiver  of  gov- 
ernment too  great  in  the  adminislratioti  of 
justice.  Complaints  against  the  inferior 
courts  could  be  brougliC  before  the  in- 
tendants,  and  Justice  was  oflen  compelled 
to  yield  to  private  interests.  The  crown 
interfered  witli  t}ie  administration  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  right  it  assumed  of  issuing 
Idti^  de  cachet,  which  enabled  it  to  exer- 
cise an  arbitrary  power  over  the  |wrsoiis 
of  th  subjects,  and  which  were  oflen 
empl  y  d  to  imprison  the  innocent,  and  to 
d  li  th  guilty  from  the  bands  of  jus- 
II  It  he  government  desired  to  man- 
ag  a  1  to  furtiier  its  own  views, 
a  pe  1  ^inmigsion  was  appointed ; 
th  ^1  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
h  d  become  rare  in  later  limes.  Petitions 
for  annulling  the  decisions  of  parliaments 
could  be  received  by  lire  royal  council 
{cowieil  du  roi),and  were  generally  receiv- 
ed with  pleasure.  The  mnaeil  (that  divis- 
ion of  it  which  was  called  conteit  privi, 
and  was  composed  of  21  counsellors  of 
state,  the  maifita  de  requitea  and  the  in- 
tendanls  of  finance,  under  the  jiresidency 
of  the  chancellor  or  keeper  ot^the  seals) 
c£eii  reversed  ihe  liedsions  of  the  superi- 
or courts;  but  their  arrils  were  held  in 
such  liule  esteem,  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  the 
proverb,  i7  Ttiutvnne  cuntnie  un  niret  dit 
omaeil.  The  niuifr-es  des  requites,  of  whom, 
in  1789,  there  were  78,  and  who  Berved 
par  quariier,  brought  forward  all  proposi- 
tions in  the  cotiseil  prite.  The  mott  inju- 
rious cojiaeqUPneeB  arose  from  ibis  ela- 
nd conflict  of   the  superior  courts  aijJ  ihe 


crown  ;  the  public  aulliorily  was  weak 
ened,  and  all  respect  for  the  laws  annihi* 
iated.  The  voice  of  the  nation  accused 
the  parliaments  of  partiality  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  interests  of  rank  were  in- 
volved. One  of  the  most  profound  in- 
quiretB  into  the  French  administration, 
Pfeffel,  atdibutes  to  them  the  failure  of 
all  schemes  of  tioancial  reform,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Ihe  cadtutres,  because  they 
had  the  richest  landed  proprietors  among 
their  niembeiB,  and  well  knew  how  to 
relieve  themselves  and  their  relatione 
from  Ihe  taxes  which  they  were  legtdly 
bound  to  pay.  France  groaned  under 
two  insuperable  burdenB--4m  antiquated 
feudal  system,  and  tlie  venality  of  offices 
— the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
all  the  superior  courts  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  richest  landholders.  Another 
consequence  of  the  venality  of  offices,  as- 
sisted by  the  exenions  of  the  pariiaments  to 
prevent  tljo  enlrance  of  new  fjimilies  in- 
to their  corporations,  was,  tliat  the  major- 
ity in  these  liodies,  at  least,  was  always 
presen'ed  to  that  class.  Besides  tliis,  t&a 
mrliaments  meddled  with  every  thing. 
They  piirtected  the  Jansenists  agunst  the 
archbishop  of  Paiis,  Cliristophe  de  Beau- 
mont (died  1784),  The  archbishop  pro- 
hibited the  Jansenist  priests  from  admin- 
istering the  sacraments  ;  the  parliament 
issued  threats  of  punishment  against  the 
priests  who  should  obey  the  archbishop ; 
the  council  of  state  annulled  the  decrees 
of  the  pariiament,  which  repeated  them 
on  the  next  day.  "  This  anarchy," 
said  Voltaire,  in  1775  (Hislinre  rf«  Park- 
meiii  de  Paris],  "  cannot  last  Either  the 
crown  must  resume  the  necessary  power, 
or  tbe  sovereignty  must  pass  to  the  parlia- 
ments." The  first  did  not  succeed ;  the 
second  led  to  the  revolution,  which  there- 
fore originated  with  tlie  higher  classes. 

IV.  Organization  and  ^ammUtratvmqf 
Government,  Although  the  power  of  the 
government  was  limited  by  the  aristocra- 
cy of  the  pari iamftnts  and  of  the  nobility, 
yet,  OS  there  was  no  legal  organ  to  express 
tbe  wishes  of  the  nation,  in  this  view  the 
government  must  be  called  absolute.  Tbe 
despotic  power  of  the  government  ia 
shown,  1.  in  the  abolition  of  all  inde- 
pendent municipal  administration,  so  vi- 
tally important  in  every  well  regulated 
government,  monarchical  or  republican. 
When  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  third 
dyiia^y,  had  found  in  the  growing  liberQ' 
and  consequent  jx)werof  the  cities,  means 
of  effectual  opposition  to  their  ui 
vassals,  the  municipal  ^v 
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straint.  They  cliose  their  own  magia-  some  men  of  merit,  as  Helvetius,  I^vin- 
wateB,  in  most  cases,  without  being  sul)-  sier,  De  la  Borde,  and  thougii  others  made 
ject  to  the  rpyal  approbation ;  they  made  a  noble  use  of  iheir  riches,  yet,  as  a  l)ody, 
■heir  own  laws ;  Ihey  exercised  the  right  the  iarmers-generalcoutribuled  greatly,  to 
of  self-defence,  and  occu[)ied  an  inipor-  render  the  government  odious,  by  their 
tant  siaiioD  among  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  prodigal  expendicuie  of  wealth  which  had 
they  were  mo^  important  to  the  kings  been  wrung  from  a  suffering  nation.  They 
tlion  the  nobility  and  clei^,  on  account  were  called  the  leecAe*  of  the  state.  Theii 
of  their  contrihunons  of  money  and  men;  luxurious  haWlB,  their  iterance,  tiieii 
they  were  convoked  as  the  third  estate  in  purse-proud  insolence,  their  faard-hearted- 
the  states-general  from  the  14th  centufy.  ness,  rendered  them  a  Btanding-  character 
Francis  I  and  Henry  H  made  the  first  on  t}ie  stage.  The  most  intelligent  men 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  were  opposed  to  farming  the  taxes,  be- 
cilies.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV  was  cause  tlie  expense  of  collecting  them  was 
fatal  to  them.  Hereditary  and  venal  offi-  much  greater  in  this  way;  according  to 
ces  were  erected  in  the  cities  {royal  at-  Necker,  it  amounted  to  164  per  cent., 
tomeys,  city  cleihs,  wwirw,  assessoreand  whilst  the  coUeetionof  thosemanaged  im- 
municipal  counsellors),  which  thus  lost  mediately  by  the  govenunent  cost  only 
the  right  of  electing  their  m^istrates.  6S  per  cent.  But  tlie  farmers-general 
Some,  however,  maintained  their  old  con-  were  cloaely  connected  with  the  actual 
sdtution,  by  purchaang  the  ofBces  of  the  ruling  powers  of  France — the  nobility  and 
king,  and  electing  the  officers  as  they  had  the  coleWesof  the  court — since  ail  who  had 
always  doite.  Among  these  was  Paris,  auy  influence  had  free  access  to  tlieir 
in  which  the  king,  indeed,  appointed  ihe  coffers,  so  that  no  minister  dared  to  touch 
first  officer  {thejnvvSt  des  tnardtaadg),  but  these  piUars  of  the  state,  as  they  were 
the  four  icheviiis  (corres|)onding  some-  satirically  styled.  "You  will  be  aston- 
what  to  aldermen)  were  elected  by  the  ished,"  said  a  courfier  to  the  court-banker, 
notables  of  the  city  ;  the  26  municipal  De  la  Horde,  "that  I,  who  have  not  the 
counsellors  and  the  16  chiefs  of  the  quar-  honor  of  your  acquaintance,  ask  you  for  a 
ters  of  the  city,  had  their  places  by  in-  loan  of  100  louis  d'ors,"  "  And  you,"  re- 
herilance.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  plied  the  lianker,  "  will  be  still  more  aston- 
municipal  administration  was  without  in-  ished,  that  I,  who  have  the  honor  of 
fluence  or  power.  2.  The  provincial  ad-  knowing  you,  should  lend  them  to  you." 
ministration  was,  as  we  have  mentioned  Necker  calculated  the  number  of  omcers 
above,  in  the  hands  of  theintendants,tvho  emj>loyed  in  collecting  tlie  taxes  on  real 
governed  pretty  much  like  pachas.  The  and  personal  estate,  and  the  customs,  at 
adininiHtration  of  the  finances  was  partly  250,000  peisons ;  though  mo^  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  royal  officers,  with  hered-  united  with  their  offices  other  occupations. 
itary  and  venal  offices,  partly  farmed  out  3.  The  central  government  was  in  the 
The  last  practice  was  among  the  most  hands  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  minis- 
crying  evils  of  the  old  ririme.  The  fact  ters  and  the  court.  Though  the  will  of 
already  mentioned,  that  the  royal  treasu-  the  monarch  was  the  only  source  of  the 
ries  had,  regularly,  two  or  even  three  re-  lavvs  (si  vtvi  le  rot,  si  vejxl  la  loi),  yet  great 
ceivets,  who  were  changed  annually,  ren-  strengtii  of  claracter  was  necessary  to 
dered  the  direction  of  Uie  whole  imposBi-  lesist  the  imited  force  of  family  influence, 
ble,  even  for  the  most  experienced  minis-  and  the  influence  of  other  peisons  sur- 
ter  of  finances,  as  an  examination  was  on-  rounding  the  sovereign.  No  minister 
ly  made  once  in  four  yeaiG.  Besides  this,  could,  therefore,  hope  to  find,  in  the  mon- 
tiie  swarm  of  officers  rendered  tlie  ad-  arch  alone,  iliat  support  which  was  neces- 
ministration  of  the  finances  very  expensive,  sery  to  carry  him  suecessfiitly  through  a 
The  axes  on  constimpdon,  viz.,  the  mo-  struggle  against  abuses.  Good  and  bad 
nopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco,  the  internal  ministers,  Turgot  and  Necker  as  well  as 
customs,  the  excise  of  the  city  of  Paris,  Calonne  and  Brienne,  were  unable  to 
and  the  tax  on  liquors  in  the  countty,were  maintain  themselves  without  reforms,  and 
farmed  out.  The  44  farmeis-geiieral,  yet  all  were  wrecked  alike  on  this  rock, 
nith  their  subalterns,  were  in  theliighest  At  the  head  of  the  administration  were 
degree  odious  to  the  people.  (See  Far-  the  chancellor  of  France,  the  four  secre- 
mtn-GtntTtd.)  Notwitliataiiding  the  at-  taries  of  state — of  foreign  affairs,  of  the 
tempts  to  limit  tlieir  profits  as  much  as  royai  palace,  of  the  navy,  and  of  war — 
possible,  it  was  evident  that  their  incomes  and  the  controiler-general  or  director-gen- 
were  very  large,  and  easily  obtained  ;  eral  of  the  finances.  Each  of  tliese  six 
and,    though   mere  were   among    them    heads  of  departments,  who  did  not  alwa^ 
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kold  the  rank  of  miiuBter,  nor  enjoy  a  seat  of  the  higher  clergy.  Besides,  the  man- 
in  the  coiweii  iCihit,  was  vested  with  ahso-  iier  in  wliich  the  revenues  of  tl)e  larger 
lute  power.  His  orders  were  in  the  name  ecclesiastical  estates  were  spent,  contrasted 
of  the  king,  and  had  the  royal  signature  most  strongly  with  the  legitimate  objects 
attached ;  the  king  did  not,  however,  Ngn  of  the  church.  They  were,  aa  has  al- 
with  his  own  hand,  but  the  minister  had  a  I'eady  been  observed,  merely  sinecures  for 
Btcunp  bearing  the  royal  name,  wliich  he  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  who, 
attested  with  hia  own  countersignature,  notwithstanduig  their  clerical  character, 
The  tank  of  minister  was  conferr^  with-  yielded  to  no  other  class  in  profligacy  and 
out  any  written  potent,  merely  by  the  licentiousness  of  morals.  First,  ail  the 
royal  invitation  to  a  seat  in  the  coiueil  smaller  proprietors  Wdre  subject  to  heavy 
tTitat,  but,  once  conferred,  could  only  be  and  numerous  feudal  burdens,  corvee* 
revoked  by  a  formal  judgment.  Hence  it  (q.  v.),  and  manorial  services,  and  wet« 
became,  in  a  manner,  necessary  to  exile  generally  obliged  to  pay  the  tithe.  From 
dismissed  ministers  to  a  certain  distance  these  feudal  taxes  tlie  clergy  and  nobility 
from  the  city.  In  the  cotiseil  d'itat,  the  derived  the  principa' part  of  their  income, 
king  heard  the  reports  of  the  ministers.  They  were  nboiiali  '  during  the  revolu- 
The  other  sections  were  the  conseU  des  tion  of  the  last  cei  ,i-y,  first  with  a  small 
d^diet,  for  foreign  afKuis ;  conatU  des  compensation,  afterwards  wittiout  any  ; 
lauoKts;  and  the  secret  council  of  war,  in  yet,  atler  this  abolition,  there  remained  a 
which  all  the  secretaries  of  state  and  all  mass  of  property,  belonging  immediately 
the  ministers  had  a  seat^id  vote.  Anoth-  to  the  clergy  and  nobility,  of  the  value  of 
er  body  also  bore  the  name  of  conaal  d'itat,  more  than  3,000,000,000  francs ;  to  which 
consisting  of  counsellors  of  state  and  nutf-  must  be  added  tiie  large  estates  of  that 
tnt  dti  reqaftes,  under  the  presidency  of  part  of  the  nobility  which  did  not  emi- 
the  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  seals.  This  grate.  For,  from  May  17,  1790,  until 
was  a  j  udicia!  body,  which  received  ap-  1801, 3,609,000,000  had  been  raised  by  the 
peals  from  the  superior  courts,   decided  sale  of  national  domains  (estates  of  the 

Suestions  of  conflicting  jurisdiction,  &c.  clergy  and  emieratit  nobles);  and  what 
t  was  also  called,  in  contradisdncliun  remained  unsola  at  that  time  in  the  old 
from  the  other  council  of  state,  above-  departments  was  valued  at  340,000,000. 
mentioned,  the  conaeU  iPUatprivi  or  con-  These  unsold  estates,  afler  the  restoration 
tial  det  parties.  Tfie  grand  anaeil  was  of  the  Bourbons,  were  given  back  to  their 
another  superior  tribunal,  consisting  of  former  owners.  If  we  deduct  this  enor- 
five  presidents,  fifty-four  counsellors,  Slc,  mous  mass  of  real  estate,  which  belonged 
whose  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  which  it  to  the  clei-gy  and  nobiti^,  from  the  total 
look  cognizance,  as  in  disputes  relating  to  properly  of  the  nation,  we  shall  find,  that, 
eccledastical  benefices,  bankruptcies,  usu-  at  the  highest  estimate,  but  one  third  re- 
ly, certain  feudal  taxes,  &c,  extended  mained  tor  small  proprietors  or  for  land 
over   the    whole    kingdom.      From    the  not  owned   by   either  of  the   privileged 

riufccfomceBme,  consisting  of  a  chancel-  classes.  This  third  was  alone  subject  to 
(keeper  of  the  seals),  two  grands  rap-  the  taiUe,  which  was  a  tax  both  on  real 
jwrteuM,fourgra?Mfaaudtenders,&c.,alllet-  arid  personal  estate,  and  yielded  a  reve- 
lers of  nobili^  and  of  officialjLppoiiitmenis,  nue  of  95,000,000  annually  to  die  state, 
acts  of  legitimation,  naturlli/ation,  Sia:^  Another  tax  on  income,  la  capUation  (poll 
were  issued.  From  a  consideration  of  the  lax),  was  j)aid  by  tlie  nobiUty  also,  but  was 
foregoing  statements,  we  shall  easily  be  comparatively  very  small,  as  it  amounted 
convinced  that,  in  the  administration  of  only  to  41,000,000  a  year.  A  tliird  kind 
France,  it  was  rather  on  object  to  provide  was  a  tax  on  income  merely,  chiefly  on 
places  for  the  higher  classes  than  to  se-  that  from  real  estate,  and  consisted  orig- 
cure  the   welfare   of  the   nation.      This  inally  of  one  twentieih  of  tlie  whole  in- 

Srinciple  of  considering  France  as  a  great  come ;  hence  its  name,  vivgtiitm.     But  it 

ef  of  tfie  nobility,  and  the  nation  as  their  was   soon   doubled   (ks  i&vx  vingliimes\, 

bondslavesjwas  likewise  faithfully  acted  on,  and  afterwards   increased   by  one   tentfi 

both  in  the  manner  of  raising  the  taxes  and  (4  sous  poor  liA-e  en  sus  du  premier  ving- 

in  that  of  spending  them.    J.  The  system  (i^nw);  and,  in  1782,  a  third  iitngtiVn.e  wa» 

of  taxation  pressed  heavily  only  upon  the  established,  which   was  intended   to  be 

peasant  and  the  citizen ;  the  contributions  levied   only   until  the   return   of  peace, 

oftheclergyandnobilityamountedtovery  The  nobility  was  not   legally  exempted 

little,    Whattheclergy  paid  fellprinci])ally  from  these  income  taxes,  but  they  suc- 

upon  the  smaller  beneficesandiiarisiies,  and  ceeded,   by  their  connexions,  in  fi'eeii^ 

took  hardly  any  L'ling  fram  the  income  themselves   almost   entirely   from  tbent. 
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The  done  vitigtUma  with  the  addition  of  by  no  means  the  whole  sura  pnid  by  lie 

4  Boua,  'amounted  Co  56,000,000 ;  so   that  nation ;  besides  this,  tliere  wera  ihe  profits 

the  het  income  of  (he  nation,  at  this  rale,  of  Ihe  farmers-general,  the  salaries  oi  their 

would  have  amounted  to  only  500  mil-  officers,  iheir  spies,  and  the  armed  force 

lions,  which  was  much  less  than  the  leai  which  was  maintained  to  suppress  smu^ 

amoirnt     Pfeffel,  above  cited,  asserts  that  gling,  estimated  together  at  about  20  mil- 

a  nainber  of  the  great  land  owners  had  a  lions.     The  price  of  a  hundi'ed  weight  of 

net  income  of  from  four  to  five  million  li-  salt,  which,  if  left  free  of  duty,  mi^bt  have 

'vreB,whichpaidonly44,000livreBof iBxes,  been  bought  for  IJ  tivre,  and,  m  some 

only  one  tentli  of  the  lawful  sum  (S<;hl6-  provinces,  for  lees,  if  the  manufacture  had 

zer's  Slaalsaiaeigf3i,  xii,   1361;    so  that  not  been  limited,  was  raised,  in  some  parts 

this  lax  also  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  of  the  country,  by  the  gabetle,  or  salt  tas, 

citizens  and  peasants.    The  total  amount  to  the  monstrous  price  of  63  Hvres.    It  is 

of  the  land  taxes,  before  the  revolution,  hardly   necessaiy  to  observe  how  much 

was  310,000,000  livres,  of  which  tlie  third  the  agricultural  classes  must  have  suffered 

estate,  though  they  owned  only  one  third,  by  the  artificial  scarcity  of  so  indisperra- 

■or  perhaps  only  one  fourth  of  the   soil,  aole  an  article ;  but  the  worst  effect  of  the 

paid  at  least  three  fouiths.    To  tliis  must  tax  was  that  which  it  had  on  the  national 

be  added,  1.  the  corBiu,  or  the  obligations  morality,   and  the  relation  between   the 

to  make  and  repair  the  roads,  which  fell  nation  and  the  government.    This  taxhad 

entirely  upon  tlie  peasantry,  and  llie  value  distorted  the  ancient  provincial  constitu- 

of  which  Necker  estimated  at  20  millions,  tion  of  Finance.    France  was  divided,  in 

Those  magnificent  roads,  which  travereed  respect  to  the  salt  trade,  into  six  classeB 

Franceui  all  directions,  princinaliyforthe  of  districts,  which  were  vety  confusedly 

■benefit  of  the  higher  classes,  because  the  intermingled: — l.PnyBhtcesfranchtSjthtiafi 

cross-roads,  the  most   impoitant   for  the  districts  m  which  the  salt  trade  had  re- 

iarmer,  were  neglected,  were  built  by  the  mained  free,  and  salt  was,  therefore,  to  be 

sweat  of  the  0|ipressed  peasants.    2.  An-  had  at  its  real  value.     These  were  chiefly 

other  oppressive   burden  was    the   quar-  those  provinces  in   which  sea-salt    was 

tering  of  soldiers,  which  also  fell  entirely  manufactured — Brittany,  part  of  Poitou, 

upon  the  working  class,  as  the  nobility  Navarre,  in  which  a  hundred  weight  cost 

WHS  exempted  from  it.    It  was  necessary  li~3  livres,    the    French  Netherlands, 

to  furnish  the  soldier  with  lodging,  fire,  where  it  cost  7 — 8 livres;  3.  thejjrwincM 

fight,  salt  and  washing,  and,  where  cavalry  ridinUts,  which  had  purchased  exemption 

was  quartered,  also  with  fodder  for  tlieir  from  ttje  salt  tax  under  Henry  II,  for  the 

horses,    a  The  tliird  estate  alone  were  sum  of  1,700,000  livres.    They  obtained 

obliged  to  do  military  duty.     60,000men  theirsaltfromthemanufactoriesof  sea-sak 

were  annually  drafted  by  lot  for  the  land  of  Saintonge    and   Poitou,    winch,  after 

service,  which  lasted  six  years.     It  is  easy  paying  the  customs,  cost  them  from  6  to  10 

to  conceive  what  sufferings,   in   such   a  livres  per  cwt.      Guienne,    Poitou,  Au- 

«tate  of  things,  this  conscription  produced,  vergne,  and  much  of  the  south  of  France 

But  it  was  the  magnitude,  and  still  more  in  general,belongedloihis  class.    3.I,ow- 

the  absurdity,  of  the  indirect  taxes,  that  er  Normandy  manufactured   sea-salt,   of 

drove  the  people  to  despur.     The  internal  which,  in  earlier  times,  she  gave  a  quarter 

customs  between  the  diiferent  provinces  to  the  king;  hence  tlie  name  o{ pays  de 

{traJMi)    have  already  been   mentioned ;  quart  bouwon.     This  quaner  was  ofter- 

they  were  farmed.      The  imposts  on  li-  wards  commuted  into  a  tax  in  money,  by 

quors,  with  some  others,  were  tnanaged  by  which  the  price  of  salt  was  raised  to  13— 

the  government,  and  amounted  to  Si  mil-  15  Hvres.    4.  The  pays  de  sa^nes,  which 

jlons.    The  tobacco  monopoly  of  govern-  were  supplied  from  salt  mlne«,  Alsace, 

nient,  the  customs  in  the  interior  and  on  Francbe-Comtfe,  Lornune  and  the  three 

the  frontiers,  the  duties  on  colonial  goods,  bishoprics  (Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun),  ob- 

end,   particularly,  the   monopoly  of  salt,  tained  salt  for  13,  15,  27  and  36  livres.    5. 

were  managed  by  a  commny  of  44  farm-  Thepays  de p^ites gfibtUis  (we  pass  over 

era-general,  who,  toward?  the  end  of  that  some  of  the  smaller  distinctions)  con^aed 

abominable  administration,  psud  180  mil-  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  Dauphin^  Lyon- 

lions  to  government    A  third  of  this  sum  nds;  in  short,  a  great  part  of  the  south  of 

came   from  the  sale   of  salt — an   article  France.   They  obtained  their  sail  fixim  the 

■which  is  used  by  the  poorest  ahnost  in  Mediterranean  sea,  for  from  22  to  40  livrea 

equal  quantity  with  the  richest     These  percwl.    e-TliepaysdegmndesgabetUSjOr 

fiO  millions  of  livres,  wiiich  flowed  fi-om  the  central  provinces  ofnorthem  France, 

llie  salt  trade  into  the  royal  treasury,  were  Isle-de-France,  Normandy ,Picardy,Cliam- 
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pagne,  Orleannais,  Toumiine,  about  one  people  to  their  own  interest  as  to  be  able 

tliird  of  Fraoce,  paid  the  highest  taxes,  or  to  excite  great  dislutbances  against  liim. 

two   (birds   of  the  whole   salt-tux  {about  It  is  true,  that,  from  1774,  free  trade  in 

40,CNX),000)  was  drown  from  Iheiii.    The  grain  was  permitted  in  the  interior,  but  the 

price  of  salt  was,  in  iliese  countries,  from  exportation  was  in  general  still  prohibited, 

54  to  63  livres.    The  most  important  con-  and  agriculture,  once  depressed,  could  not 

sequence  of  this   establish ment  was,  that  easily  rise  again,  as  it  was  charged  with 

the   people  were  constantly  at  war  with  so  many  other  burdens,-    The  supply  of 

tlie  government,  and  that  tiiegmiiggling  of  bread  for  the  capital  wasdways  a  mattw 

salt  (_^iu:  saunage]  became  the  geueraloc-  whicli  required  much  attention ;  and  it  was 

cupation  of  vagrants  and  criminals.     By  easy  to  afarm  the  inhabltanis  on  tliis  Bub- 

Hmu^liog  a  cwt.  of  salt  over  the  frontiers  ject   by  artful   contrivances,  as  was  fre- 

of  Brittany   to   Maine  or  Anjou,  twelve  quently  done  during  the  revolution.    The 

dollars  could  be  earned  in  an  hour.    Even  reader  will  ah-eady  have  seen,  from  this 

the  carrying  a  few  pounds  in  the  pocket  sketch  of  the  system  of  taxation,  to  what 

was  equal  lo  a  day's  wages.    The  salt-  a  dejith  of  poverty  and  misery  the  lower 

trade  required  an  army  of  officei^  and,  as  classes   must  liave  been   reduced.    The 

the  smugglers  were  armed,  soldiers  were  slave-trade  in  tlie  colonies  was  defended 

also  necessaiy.    A  body  of  hold  and  des-  on  tl»e  ground,  that  tlie  slave  generally  liv- 

perate  men  was,  therefore,  constantly  on  ed  much  better  than  the  French  peasant 

fool,  and  the  courts  were  continually  oc-  "Misery,"  says  Mad.  de  Staei  [Coraidira- 

cupied    with    the    trials    of    smugglet^.  tuna  sur  la  Beraiirfion,  L  ch.  6),  "  produced 

There  were  generally  about  1800  oi^them  ignorance,andignorance,intum,augcnent- 

iu  the  ]irison8,  and  it  was  considered  a  re-  ^  misery ;  if,  uierefore,  it  is  asked,  why 

markable  year,  if  more  tlian  300  were  not  the  people  sliowed  themselves  so   cruel 

eeutenced  to  the  galleys.    However  severe  during  the  revolution,  no  other  cause  need 

the  punishment  might  be,  it  could  not  d»-  be  ^signed,  ihati  that  poverty  and  misery 

ter  men  from  en^iaging  in  this  buanees.  had   afeo  produced  a  moral   corruption, 

The  people  considered  this  war  against  which  was  tiie   more   unavoidable,  that 

iiic  government  officers  rather  meritorious  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  or,  rather, 

than  othervrise ;  and,  as  the  fcrmers-gen-  since  that   of  Francis  I,  the  higher  clas- 

eral,  every  year,  seized  the  whole  property  ses  had  set  the    example  of  immorali- 

of  many  persons  for  arrears  of  taxes,  they  ty  and   contempt   of  every  thing  sacred 

were  driven  to  an  en.ployment  in  which  in    rel;gious    observances,"      The    otit- 

the  risk  vras  counterbalanced  by  the  gi'Cat  rages   of   die   revolution  were  a  terribte 

profits.    To  this  list  of  oppressions   must  judgment  upon  the  corruption  and  oppres- 

be  added  the  interdiction    of  all    trade  sions  of  the  higher  classes.     It  has  been 

in  corn  between  the  different  provinces,  said,  that  France  now  pays   more  taxes 

Colbert,  the  author  of  tiiis  system,  expect-  than  in  1789.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    It  is 

ed  to  effect  by   it  the   reduction  of  the  true,  that,  in  1789,  only  S85,00O,O0O  passed 

price  of  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  encour-  intotBe  royal  treasury ;  but  we  must  add  to 

aging    manuiactures.     What,  under   liis  this  the  times  and  feudal  taxes  which  have 

administration,  was  a  mistake  in  theory,  since  been  abolished ;  and,  if  we  consider 

became,  under  his  successors,  and  partic-  that  all   exemptions   are   abolished,   and 

ularly  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  a  new  that   the  taxes  are  now  assessed  on  the 

source    of  oppression.    The   intendants,  incomes  of  all,  it  will  appear  that   the 

without  whose  permission  no  grain  could  working  classes  at  present  pay  much  less 

be  exported  Irom  their  geiUr(£ti,  granted  than  before  the  revolution. — At  the  same 

this  permission  only  for  bribes.     Capital-  time,   5.  the   waste  of  the  jfmblic   money, 

ists  raised  tlie  price  of  grain  by  buying  it  which   disgraced    the    government,    has 

up  largely,  in  order  to  sell  it  ag(un,  at  enor-  been  prevented  by  the  constitutional  gov- 

mousprices,  to  government,whichendeav-  emment  of  Franco,  and  the  present  gov- 

ored  to  keep  bread  at  a  fixed  price  at  the  enimenl,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  carry  the 

expense   of  the    royal    treasury.      It  is  system  of  economy  much  fiirlher  than  tlie 

known,  that  Louis  XV  partook  in  these  Bourbons.    What  could  have  exasperated 

in&mous  speculations.     Agriculture  tell  the  people  more  than  to  see  the  public 

into  decay,and  in  some  parts  of  the  coun-  revenue,  wrung  from  their  scanty  means, 

try,  particularly  in  large  cities,  much  suf-  so  criminally  squandered  !   The  wars  of 

fering  was   caused    by   dearth.      When,  Louis  XIV,his  buildinsB,hi3loveof  show, 

however,  Turcot,  under  Louis  XVI,  obol-  did  not  imhitter  the  feelings  of  the  peoiile 

islied  the  restrictions  on  the  ctrn  trade,  his  hiilf  so   much  as  the  insolent  prodigtmQr 

■  a  succeeded  in  so  fa"   olinding  the  of  a  Pouniadour  and  a  Dubany   under 
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I/)uis'  XV,    Under  his  reign,  a  custom  Frasice,  1764.    When  ihe  revoJullQn  had 

was  introduced  iuto  tlie  accounis,  which  once  begun,  it  was  clear  lliat  it  must  in- 

became  a  source  and.  cloak  of  the  greatest  volve  the  throne  in  tlie  riiina  of  the  ec- 

diaorder — the,  bo  called,  oe^uifsiicwjipfawrf,  clesiastical  and  feudal  tyranny,  to  which  it 

receiMa  signed  by  the  king,  for  moneys  had  attached  itselfi 

which  were  hynomeansaecuolly  received  V.  ThtReBoluUaa  {of  the  18fA  century) 
by  him.  This  wos  merely  a  method  of  and  iia  Qmseqveitces. — A  nation  in  this 
avoiding  a  statement  in  the  accounla  of  the  condition,  wirii  such  deeply-felt  griev- 
objecta  for  wlijch  the  money  was  paid,  ances,  needed  but  a  slight  impulse  to  urge 
Louis  XVI  was  not  a  spenduirift,  and,  in  them  to  resume,  by  force,  the  freedom 
everything  wliich  regarded  himselfper-  which  the  higher  classes  had  wrested  from 
eonally,  was  a  careful  economist.  Even  themhy  centuries  of  usurpation.  All  pans 
the  queen,  Marie- Antoinette,  who,  before  ofthenationwere  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  revoludon,  was  accused  of  prodigality,  such  an  event — iht  lower  orders,  1^  their 
has  been  lately  defended  by  a  credible  misery,  tlie  cause  of  which  lay  before  their 
witness,  madame  Campan  ;  but  on  this  eyes  in  the  enormous  exactions  to  wliich 
subject  more  particular  explanations  are  they  were  subject;  the  higher  classes  of 
yet  wcnting.  But  the  abuse  of  the  ac-  citizens,  by  the  hatred  with  which  the 
quits  b,  eomjilant,  or,  as  they  were  also  overhearing  arrogance  of  the  nobility  in- 
called  afterwards,  ordonnances  au  porteur,  spired  them.  The  most  contemptuous 
was  ccaitinued  under  Louis  XVI,  and  the  appellations  (see  Canmite)  were  applied  to 
sums  taken  in  this  way  from  the  treasu-  them  by  the  nobility,  for  the  purpose  of 
ly,  tlie  apphcation  of  which  appears  only  keeping  up  a  distinction,  which  the  culti- 
in  part  from  llie  private  book  of  the  king  vation  and  wealth  of  the  citizens  had  long 
(livre  rouge),  amouoteil,  from  1779  to  deprived  of  ali  truth.  Although  a  great 
17S7,  to  860,000,000 :  seciet  services  in  kr-  part  of  the  nation  was  deficient  in  regular 
eign  afiaifs,  and  pensions  and  presents  education  {the  lowest  classes  of  French- 
to  the  courtiers,  were  the  principal  iteina  men,beforethere¥olution,wereamong  the 
of  eipenditure.  These  favors  were  bo  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Europeans),  yet 
freely  diatribuied,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  there  had  been  a  considerable  advance- 
sajwho  eould  not  lay  claim  to  them  and  nient  in  the  intelligence  of  the  nation; 
Necker  {Adndmslrotioa  dta  Fiuaces  III  and,  as  reform  was  loudly  called  for  by  all 
95)  devotes  a  whole  diapter  to  a  cons  dr  classes,  it  was  namral  that,  even  without 
erauon  of  the  claims  of  Ihe  h  gh  not  litj  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
and  the  dutj  of  ?  minister  ot  finances  to  (he  primitive  and  natural  stale  of  political 
oppose  them.  Whoever  cou  d  not  pro-  society  should  have  become  the  general 
duce  an  ostensihle  ground  for  a  pens  «n  or  subject  of  reflection.  The  foundation  of 
gratification,  oflered  the  k  g  s  me  prop-  the  state  on  a  sociaJ  contract,  Ihe  deriva- 
erty  or  some  right  for  sal  and  obtamed  tion  of  all  power  from  the  will  of  the  na- 
thus  what  he  wanted.  Debts  of  one  of  the  tion,  is  by  no  means  an  idea  of  late  origin, 
princes  of  the  blood  roy  al  to  the  am  unt  as  many  persona  would  persuade  us ;  it 
of  16,000,000,  were  paid  mtwo3eara  to  is  the  most  natural  and  the  oldest  the- 
the  useless  minister  of  the  marme,  feanme,  ory  of  society;  and  it  had  been  prop- 
considerable  sums  were  granted  in  a  agated  in  France  by  works  which  were 
amilar  way.  The  notorious  Beaumtu'-  r^  by  much  greater  numbers  than 
chais  received  at  one  time  more  than  Rousseau's  Canlrat  Social—by  the  worlcs 
1,000,000  for  secret  services.  Here,  also,  of  F^nelon,  Bossuet  and  Massiilon. 
the  evil  was  not  alone  in  the  weakness  of  Bossuet's  PoliUque  lirie  de  I'^criture  saintt 
the  monarch,  but  chiefly  in  the  power  of  is  full  of  passages  of  this  nature.  Fen- 
the  aristocracy  ;  to  break  down  which,  elon,  in  his  Dtrtduins  pour  Ut  Consdeace 
even  a  Richelieu  or  a  Louis  XIV  would  d'un  JRoi,  says  {IHtkL  36,  p.  65)  plainly, 
not  probably  have  found  iliemsc  Ives  suffi-  C'esl  mi  conlrat  fait  amc  leg  peuples  pcmr 
ciently  strong,  and  which  could  be  over-  lea  midre  iwj  svjets  ;  mmlna«^ere^-^lOl« 
thrown  only  by  a  radical  revolution.  In  par  vider  voire  btre  jondaraenial  1  lis  ne 
addition  to  this,  the  royal  family  vifts  pos-  vova  doivent  t'obHasaiKt  que  sunutnl  ce 
sessed  with  the  unfortunate  idea,  tliat  what  cotdrat,  et  n  vovs  h  violez  vans  ne  miri- 
tliey  had  most  to  fear  was  the  people,  not  far  pitw  qu'Ha  PobaenienL  Massiilon,  in 
ihe  aiistocracj';  though,  long  before,  one  of  his  Sermons  in  Lent  (Pe(i(  careme) — that 
the  most  judicious  politicians  of  France,  manual  of  the  people— represents  to  tlia 
the  minister  of  state  D'Argenson,  had  en-  kin^,  that  he  owes  his  power  only  to  the 
deavored  to  refute  this  prejudice  in  his  choice  of  the  nation,  and  concludes  with 
Cawdiratifma  stir  k  Gouv^iietnent  de  la  the  Ibllowiug  words :  En  «n  ntof  coming  Ut 
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vrtjruere  source  de  kw  avloriU  went  de  dicial  and  magisterial  offices,  tlie  exemp- 
iwiu,  les  row  n'tn  doiveni  /aire  -asage  que  tion  of  the  robility  from  taxes,  the  exclu- 
omir  nous.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  sionof  the  third  estate  from  military  offices, 
parlianienta  effected  the  meeting  of  tlie  from  places  at  court,  and  from  ilie  higher 
states- general,  than  these  ideas  presented  dignities  of  the  chm^h,  the  provincial  es- 
themselves,  at  once,  from  every  quarter,  tates  and  privileges,  the  annates  of  the 
It  required  only  a  motion  by  Mirabeau  (in  pope,  and  other  abuses  in  the  church, 
July,  1789V  for  iJie  establishmenl  of  a  na-  were  abolished.  A  "ew  order  of  things 
tional  guatii,  and  ail  France  was  under  was  established,  and  die  revolution  ac- 
arms.  This  general  arming  of  all  the  complished.  If,  at  a  later  period,  when 
communities  on  one  day,  merely  on  ac-  the  redemption  of  llje  feudal  Bervices  pro- 
count  of  an  empty  rumor,  that  the  har-  ceeded  too  slowly,  they  were  absolutely 
vest  was  to  be  burnt  down,  and  the  insur-  abolished  without  indemnification,  thia 
rectioneof  the  peasants  against  their  Ionia,  was  merely  an  anticipation  of  the  natural 
which  followed  immediately,  are  among  course  of  things ;  it  was  not  a  change  of 
the  most  mysterious  and  important  events  the  new  order.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  revolution.  How  many  castles  were  against  the  justice  of  these  decrees,  and 
destroyed,  how  many  archives  burnt,  the  there  is  much  ground  for  argument, 
historians  of  the  revolution  do  not  inform  If  the  former  destruction  of  tree  municipal 
us;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  common  institutions,  of  which  history  gives  us  an 
people  were  already  aiming  at  the  destruc-  account,  was  lawful,  their  restoration  was 
tion  of  all  feudal  documents  in  the  hands  equally  so ;  for  both  changes  arose  from 
of  the  nobility.  It  was  a  practical  anlici-  tlie  character  of  the  times.  If  the  neces- 
pation  of  the  decrees  of  the  national  as-  si^  of  protection  in  a  state  of  brute  force, 
sembly,  adopted  on  the  night  of  Aueust  when  there  was  no  legal  security  once 
4, 1789,  and  on  the  following  days,  aiwl-  drove  llie  freemen  into  bondage,  yet,  wnen 
ishing  all  feudal  rights.  These  decrees  tilings  were  changed,  and  the  power  of 
are  llie  real  basis  of  the  whole  revolution ;  tlie  state  came  to  depend  on  die  people  at 
they  Inrew  off  tlie  restrictions  on  landed  large,  tlie  good  order  and  security  of  the 
Jjropeny  which  had  been  imposed  by  tlie  state  required  that  the  people  should  be 
feudal  system,  and  llius  paved  the  way  set  free  from  their  feudal  suliservience. 
fur  a  municipal  organization,  upon  which  ]Sy  those  decrees,  France  at  once  reoch- 
ihe  constitution  of  modem  France  is  cd  that  point,  at  which  all  the  European 
founded.  All  the  feudal  services  and  states  must,  sooner  or  later,  arrive.  As 
their  substitutes  were  abolished  without  the  imperial  government  was  able  to  ex- 
indemnification  ;  all  otiier  siiffnewvU  im-  ist,  in  France,  after  those  changes,  the 
posts,  perquisites  and  rents  were  declared  throne  of  Louis  XVI  might  have  stood 
redeemable  by  the  tenant.  Theexclusive  with  the  new  principles,  had  he  been  abia 
right  of  the  nobility  to  keep  pigeons,  and  and  willing  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
to  let  them  loose,  in  sowing  time,  on  the  nation  in  its  reforms.  Tlie  limitation  of 
fields  of  tlie  iieasants  (apparently  an  in-  the  royal  power,  which  tlie  parliaments, 
significant  privilege,  but  a  great  annoyance  clergy  and  nobility  constantly  contended 
to  the  peasantry),  was  abolished.  The  for,  and  in  many  cases  effected,  would 
game  lavra  were  also  abolislied.  The  have  satisfied  tlie  national  assembly,  if 
right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  ground  they  had  not  been  obliged,  by  the  court 
was  given  to  every  one,  on  condition  of  itself,  to  leave  as  little  power  to  the  king 
his  observing  the  general  [lolice  regula-  as  possible,  because  even  this  little  was 
tions.  The  feudal  tribunals  were  sup-  used  to  annul,  in  secret,  what  had  been 
pressed,  and  a  new  administration  of  jus-  publicly  sanctioned.  Even  the  royalists, 
lice  provided  for.  The  organinauon  of  in  the  struggles  which  have  taken  place 
the  judiciary,  introduced  by  die  national  in  the  Freiicli  chambers  ance  the  restora- 
assernbly,  still  exists  in  its  essential  fea-  tion  of  the  Bourbons,  have  contended  foi 
tures,  and  has  <iver  lieen  considered  by  the  same  constitutional  restrictions  on  tiie 
the  nation  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene-  monarch,  which  have  been  demanded  by 
fits  of  tiie  new  order  of  things.  The  tiielr  opponents  of  the  left  side.  They 
tithes  paid  to  the  church  and  eccle-  only  differ  from  their  opponents  bywish- 
riastical  orders  were  abolished,  and  the  ing  to  be  themselves  depositaries  of  all 
itate  took  upon  itself  the  maintenance  of  the  power  taken  from  the  king.  The  in- 
Ihe  church  and  the  public  support  of  re-  dependence  of  the  judiciary,  a  share  in 
ligion.  The  tidies  in  the  possession  of  legislation,  the  responsibility  of  minist 
laymen  were  declared  redeemable.  The  the  right  of  granting  the  taxes,  and  e 
venality  and  hereditary  descent  of  all  ju-  the  hberly  of  the  press,  have  been  c 
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tended  for  as  wannly  by  the  royaliBis  as  ^r  proprieiora,  and  thus,  with  the  aboli- 
by  the  liberals,  wibb  this  difference,  only,  tiou  of  the  feudal  system,  was  creaied  a 
that  they  clalmed,.in  addition,  restoration  class of/ree^jropridor*o/ift«*oii, bo  neeea- 
of  the  privileges  last  iu  1789,  or,  at  least,  sary  for  the  sdety  and  libeny  of  a  state. 
compensatioD  for  them;  an  esclusive  right  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  appears  from 
to  ieats  in  both  chambers,  so  far,  at  least,  the  fact,  that  of  the  numerous  class  of 
as  only  to  shore  UfWith  the  magistrates  of  landed  proprietors  (about  5,000,000],  who 
some  large  town*?  excju^ve  right  to  all  pay  taxes,  there  were,  in  1820,  only  90,879 
offices  ot  trust  aod  honor.  None  could  be  who  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  300 
absurd  enough  w  go  beyond  tliis,  to  the  francs  and  over,  and,  conse<juent!y,  could 
restoration  ot  tithes,  atrvees,  feudal  tribu-  vole  in  the  election  of  deputes.  The 
nals  of  justice,  &c.  number  of  electors  was  afterwards  conad 
In  regard  toi  the  social  relations  of  erably  diminished  by  the  division  of  prop- 
France,  (he  principal  effects  of  the  rev-  erty  and  the  diminution  of  the  land  tai. 
oluiion  may  badescribcd  as  follows  : — 1.  (In  the  lists  of  1818,  there  tire,  eltogeth- 
A  more  general  iHmdon  of  lamkd  proper-  er,  10^414,121  taxable  pereons,  of  whom 
b.  It  lias  been  already  remarked,  that,  only  40,773  pud  over  500  francs  annual- 
Uom  May,  I7!)0,  until  Ihe  end  of  1800,  ly;  and  these,  together,  paid  one  fiflh  of 
national  domains  to  (he  amount  of  (he  land  tajc,  whilst  die  pdifa  propriiti 
3,609,000,000  were  sold.  These  were  paid  four  fifths.)  By  the  budget  of  1833; 
mostly  estates  of  llie  church  and  of  the  it  appeared  that  only  216,000,000  were 
religious  orders,  as  a  reluctance  existed  then  paid  by  the  whole  mass  of  real  es- 
(o  buying  the  estates  of  (he  emigrants,  tate,  while,  before  the  revolution,  the 
These  estates  were  generally  sold  at  very  smaller  portion  of  it  paid  170,000,000.  It 
low  prices,  partly  because  many  did  not  appears  from  this  single  fact,  (hat  the  bur- 
believe  their  possession  certain,  partly  dens  of  France  are  comparatively  much 
because  tliere  were  not  many  buyers  ca-  smaller  tban  before  the  revolution.  The 
pable  of  paying  their  full  value.  Towards  comparison,  however,  is  not  complete,  un- 
the  end  of  1800,  there  were  national  do-  less  we  consider,  also,  the  abolition  of  the 
mains  of  the  value  of  700,000,000  still  re-  tithes,  the  corviet,  the  quartering  of  sol- 
mainlng  unsold  (340,000,000  in  Uie  old  diers,  and  the  feudal  privileges.  This  di- 
provinces,  160,000,000  in  the  conquered  viaon  of  the  soil  into  small  properties, 
provinces  (so  called),  and  200,000,000  in  which  is  naturally  connected  with  a  more 
national  woods).  Atnong.  tliese,  there  careful  cultivation,  must  be  considered  as 
were  (nany  estates  of  tiie  church,  which  the  chief  cause  of  tlie  rapid  increase  of 
were  used  to  constitute  tiie  funds  of  the  the  population  of  France.  Within  30 
legion  of  honor  and  of  the  seiiatorships.  years,  it  has  increased  one  fiflh.  It  was, 
According  to  an  old  work  (he  CrAinet  da  in  1789,  a  matterof  great  dispute,  wheth- 
Boi,  quoted  by  Liimteus,  JVotitia  Segni  er  France  had  more  than  20,000,000 
Franct/E,  Straahurg,  1654),  the  property  of  inhabitants.  Those  who  estimated 
of  the  church  iii  ancient  France  con-  it  highest,  never  rated  it  at  more  (lian 
osted  (with  the  exception  of  the^re^  25,000,000.  Afler  all  the  destruction 
clergy,  so  called,  mentioned  aliove),  of  of  the  revolution,  and  of  25  years' 
ie0,600  6e&  (of  which  83,000  had  supe-  war,  tiie  population  amounted,  in  182J, 
nor  coiirls),  249,000  farms  and  metainei,  to  30,465,291.  We  are  far  from  con- 
1,700,000  acres  of  vineyards  (besides  sidering  the  increase  of  population  as 
400,000  acres,  from  which  they  received  tiie  chief  mm  of  states,  or  even  as  the 
1  or  J  of  the  wine),  600,000  acres  of  un-  principal  standard  of  public  welfare  ;  but, 
occupied  land,  135,000  of  [Kjnds,  900,000  m  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  a  proof  of 
acres  of  meadow  land,  245,000  water  public  prosperity.  3.  The  distribution  of 
wheelsiniiourandpapermills,iron works,  property  is  secured  by  the  civil  code, 
&c^  1,800,000  acres  of  woods,  1.400,000  which  requires  that  all  estates  should  be 
acres  of  pasturage.  The  greater  part  of  the  divisible.  The  power  of  creating  entails 
soil  was  also  subject  to  the  tithe  to  the  was  very  limited  before  the  revolution, 
clergy,  and  there  was  not  a  patch  of  and,  by  the  laws  of  August  25  and  Octo- 
ground  on  which  there  was  not  a  mort-  her  25,  1782,  such  restrictions  on  the 
gage,  rent  or  religious  foundation  (an  an-  free  disposal  of  proper^  were  abolished 
iiual  tax  of  from  5,  10  lo  50  sous  for  a  aitogetlier.  Napoleon,  it  is  true,  reestab- 
masa,  a  burning  lamp,  &c.);  even  the  Iishedentailsinie07,andtliemodemlegis- 
royal  domains  were  not  esempt.  2.  This  lation  has  not  only  sanctioned  them,  hut 
mass  of  landed  property  is  now  divided  even  rendered  them  necessap"  for  peers 
among  a  great  nunber  of  smaller  or  lar-  by  the  ordinance  of  August  25, 1817,  ac 
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cording  to  which  no  ooe  could,  in  fliture,  alone,    by   the   40th    srdcle    of  the   oM 

be  raised  to  the  peerage  without  previoiisly  chmie  amsHlulummUe,  were  eUgible  to  of' 

establishing  a  mtgoraL    But  the  amount  lice,  and  of  whom  there  were,  in  1930, 

of  these  estates,  exempted  from  the  com-  according  to  a  ministerial    repon,  only 

mon  rule  of  distribution  of  inheritances,  16,072.    Our  readers  may  think  that,  not- 

is  comparatively  small.     The  mtgoroi  of  withstanding  these  laws,  there  was  yel  a 

a  duke  need  only  yield  30,000  francs  net  wide  distance  from  tlie  aitcien  rigime  to 

income ;    that   of  a    marquis   or  count,  the  modem  state  of  France  j  but,  although 

20,000,  and  that  of  a  vicomle  or  baron,  the  law  of  March  17,  1788,  which  declar- 

only  10,000.    The  nation   is  opposed  to  ed  that  no  person,  not  of  noble  descent, 

diiBsystem,aDd,thoughtheoldnobilityhas  through  four  generations,  could  be  ap- 

oftenspokenofthenecesalyof strengthen-  pointwl  sub-lieutenant,  was  not  actually 

ing  the  aristocracy  by  imitating  the  Eng-  reenacted,  yet   it  was  alently  practised 

lish  constitution  and  usages,  according  to  upon,  and  ^w  oJUcers,  not  so  descended, 

whidi  all  real  estate,  small  or  large,  gen-  were  retained  in  service  beyond  tiie  lerm 

erally  goes  to  die  eldest  son  [the  funda-  required  by  law, 

mental  idea  in  Cotlu's  work — De  CBdmi-  We  have  not  space  to  explain  minutely 
mtbviion  de  la  Justice  CrimiMUteaJbtgle-  all  tlie  details  ot  the  great  regeneration 
terre),  the  proposition  has  always  been  effected,by  the  revolution,  through  all  the 
rejected  by  the  nation  at  targe ;  and,  since  difierent  branches  of  the  administration, 
the  revolution  of  1S30,  there  is  littie  proh'  the  education,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
ability  that  the  aristocracy  will  succeed  in  nation.  (For  what  has  been  done  in  crim- 
this  point,  [Bee  Bmtde  Noin.)  It  would  inal  and  civil  legislation,  see  Cassation, 
have  been  madness  to  imitate  England  in  Court  of,  and  Codes,  ka  Cinq.)  Although, 
this  point,  as  the  oi^aniiation  of  France  of  late  years,  the  administration  of  jus- 
is  founded  on  totally  different  principles  tice,  under  the  Bourbons,  exhibited  alarnt- 
irom  that  of  England.  4.  The  equaUly  ing  symptoms  of  the  influence  of  paity 
of  aUf  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  has  been  es-  spirit,  it  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  no- 
lablished  in  France  so  firmly  by  the  revo-  blest  inijts  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  to 
lutiou,  that  it  probably  cannot  be  eradi-  secure  a  pure  and  independent  judiciaiy, 
cated.  It  is  true,  that  the  dtarte  amsU-  aa  it  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  lh« 
luiimndle  (q.  v.)  violated  this  principle  in  revolution  of  the  last  century  to  establish 
spite  of  its  own  words — Tous  Its  Fraagais  it.  The  whole  system  of  finances,  which 
soTit  egaux  devanl  la  loL  The  law  of  is  so  vitally  important  to  a  government, 
election,  in  1830,  extended  this  abuse,  and  owes  much  to  Napoleon.  Although  for- 
would  have  become  truly  aristocratic  had  merly  so  confused  that  nine  years  were 
Polignac's  law  of  election,  promulgated  necessary  to  correct  die  chief  account  of 
in  1830,  taken  effijct ;  but  the  revolution,  the  slate,  it  is  now  veiy  simple.  The 
which  the  measures  of  this  year  produced,  municipal  constitutions  remained,  aa  we 
shows  how  firmly  the  nation  is  attached  have  already  mentioned,  in  entire  and  in- 
to the  legal  cquulity  of  all.  (Bee  Eledum.)  lentional  neglect  under  the  Bourbons. 
Indeed,  had  the  laws  of  election  previously  From  1814,  the  councils  of  the  eomtnunes 
exiMing  been  allovred  quietly  to  take  firm  were  not  regularly  apjKiinted.  (Sea  De 
root,Midhodthelawof  primogeniturebeen  rOreanisatum  de  la  Pwsaance  dvikdans 
at  any  time  added,  a  lower  nobility  would  I'lntir^  Monarchlgue,  Paris,  1830.)  Tba 
have  been  created,  consisting  of  herediia-  old  laws  were  silentiy  permitted   to  be- 

S  electors  (from  wliich  the  lai^  mass  of  come  obsolete,  and  new  ones  were  not 

B  nation  would  have  been  excluded),  suliatituted.     Minislei-a  could  never  agree 

and  the  rendering  of  the  offices  of  mayors  on    this    nice    point,    as     it    necessarily 

and  justices  of  the  peace  also  hereditary  brought  aristocratic  or  democratic  princi- 

wouM  have  been  a  angle  and  easy  step,  pies  into  collision.     No  impartial  observer 

Hardly  tiie  fifUetii  part  of  the  nation  eu-  can  overlook  tiie  great  difference  betweea 

j'^yed  the  right  of  voting.     Of  10,000,000  the  French  before  the  revolution  and  af- 

of  taxable  heads  of  families,  only  90,879  ter  it,  the  frivolity  of  the  nncten  r^me, 

paid  300  fi^ncs  direct  taxes  in  1830 ;  and  and  the  manly  spirit  of  the  French  cf  the 

of  these  74,000  paid  that  amount  on  land,  prcsentday,  so  clearly  manifested  during 

only  3836  on  manufactures,  and  13,140  the  long  struggle,  which  they  have  main- 

on  mixed  property.     Had  primogeniture  tained  ever  since   the  restoration   of  lh« 

been    introduced,    an    electoral    nobility  Bourbons,  and  most  strikingly  during  the 

would  have  been  formed,  of  which  those  glorious  daj's  of  July,  1830.   Language, 

would   have  constituted  a  distinct  class,  manners,  literature,  every  Ibitig,  has  taken 

who  paid  1000  francs  annually,  and  who  a  more  manlv  character. 
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French  iMnguage.  The  Celtic,  remnants  to  eloquence  rather  than  poetry,  and  their 
of  which  were  long  preserved  in  Biitlnny,  naturm  liveliness  contributed  essentiiilly 
TFoa  the  language  of  the  Gauls.  Atler  to  encourage  nice  dialectics.  Francis  1 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Ro-  established  a  professorship  of  the  French 
mans,  under  Julius  Cresar,  Latin  became  lan^u^  at  Paris,  in  1539,  and  banished 
the  predominant  language.  On  the  over-  Latin  ftom  the  courts  of  justice  and  pub- 
throw  of  the  Western  iSjman  empire,  this  lie  documents.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  hy 
language  was  corrupted  partly  in  its  pro-  establishing  the  academy  (Acadimit  FraO' 
nunciation  by  Teutonic  organs,  and  part-  cai3e,oidts  Quoronie],  in  16-35, carried  th* 
lybythe  mixture  of  words  and  expres-  language  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
sums  originally  Fraokish,  Burgundian,  The  French  academy  became  the  su 
Ostrogothic  ot  Viagolhic.  This  corrupt  preme  tribunal  both  for  the  language  and 
Iwiguage  was  called  the  Jiamana,  and  literature.  It  put  an  end  to  the  erhitraiy 
was  divided  into  two  branches.  They  power  of  usage,  and  fixed  the  standard 
are  denominated  from  their  respective  of  pure  French;  but  it  deprived  ge- 
terms  for  expressing  yts.  The  Southern,  nius  of  its  prerogative  of  extending  the 
or  toiffue  iCOc  (dialect  of  Oc,  Occitanic  dominion  of  the  mind  over  the  Ian- 
dialect),  and  the  Nortiiem,  spoken  north  guage.  Nothing  was  approved  by  the 
of  the  Loire,  or  hmgue  iPOui  or  (POtI,  academy  unless  it  was  received  at  court, 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  inodem  and  nothing  was  tolerated  by  the  public 
French  language  is  derived.  In  the  be-  which  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
dnning  of  the  12lh  century,  Raymond  academy.  The  language  now  acquired 
3e  St  Gilles,  count  of  Provence,  united  the  most  admirable  precision,  and  thus 
the  south  of  France  under  one  govern-  recommended  itself,  not  only  as  the  lan- 
ment,  and  gave  the  whole  the  name  of  guage  of  science  and  diplomacy,  but  of 
iVowetice.  Fi-onithatperiod,thetwodialect8  society,  capable  of  conveyuig  the  most 
were  called  the  Provaipal  and  the  French,  discriminating  observations  on  character 
The  former,  tiiough  much  changed,  is  and  manners,  and  the  most  delicate  ex- 
etill  the  dialect  of  3ie  common  people  in  pressions  of  civility  which  involve  no 
Provence,  Languedoc,  Catalonia,  Valen-  obhgation.  Hence  its  adoption,  as  the 
da,  Majorca,  Minorca  and  Sardinia.  In  court  language,  in  so  many  European 
the  13lh  centuiy,  the  northern,  or  Norman  countries.  But  when  fancy  or  deep  feel- 
French  dialect,  which  was  much  more  ing  sought  utterance,  then  genius  was 
prostuc  tSian  the  former,  gtuned  the  ascen-  compelled  to  yield  to  the  despotic  laws 
dency.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  In-  which  rejected  every  turn  that  was  pro- 
fluence  of  the  Conteurs,  who  roamed  into  scribed  at  court  and  by  the  cottrtly  acad- 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  to  the  emy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
circumstance  that  Paris  became  the  cen-  superiority  of  the  French  writers,  the  cus 
tre  of  refinement,  philosophy  and  litera-  tom  of  visiting  France,  and  the  gresU 
ture  for  alt  France,  The  langue  d'Oui  number  of  refugees  and  French  instruc- 
was  deficient,  from  its  origin,  in  thai  tera  in  other  countries,  contributed  to  ren- 
rhylhni,  which  exists  in  tlie  Italian  and  der  the  language  universal.  From  1735, 
Spanish  languages.  It  was  formed  rather  it  also  became  the  common  language  of 
by  an  abbreviation  than  by  a  harmonious  diplomacy  on  the  continent  of  Eiuxipe. 
transformation  of  the  Latin.  The  Franlis  During  and  since  the  revolution,  new 
and  Normans  deprived  the  Latin  words  words  and  turns  have  been  introduced, 
of  their  characteristic  terminations,  sub-  many  of  which  have  become  a  part  of 
Btituting,  in  their  stead,  the  ol»cure  Ger-  the  language  (of  the  revolutionary  wortls 
man  vowel,  which  was  afterwards  entirely  and  phrases,  a  particular  dictionary  exists 
dropped  in  conversation,  and  retained  by  Snetlage),  Among  the  dictionaries  of 
only  in  singing  and  orthography.  With  the  French  language,  lliat  of  the  academy 
the  exception  of  these  differences,  the  holds  the  fiist  rank.  It  first  apj>eared  in 
French  Romance  dialect  was  formed  on  1®4  (2  vols.,  folio),  and  has  fnnce  lieen 
the  same  eranimatlcal  model  as  the  Ital-  repeatedly  republished  (last  edition,  1825. 
ian.  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  A  regukr  3  vols.,  iK)^  Those  of  Rlclielet  (new 
accentuation  of  syllables,  according  to  edition  by  Goujet),  Furetiire  (new  edition 
their  quantity,  was  at  first  preserved;  by  Basnage,  Beauval  and  La  Riviere), 
but  the  metrical  character  of  the  Ian-  Trfevoux  and  Boiste,  deserve  to  be  men- 
guage  was  gradually  lost.  The  French  tioned.  For  the  inquirer  into  the  old 
thus  became  more  accustomed  to  arhe-  French  Aia\ect,ihe RKherchts  lies  Jhiti^i- 
toncal  measure  tnan  to  poetical  forms,  14a  de  la  Lrnigve  I^-amaist,  on  Diclionmdre 
The  nature  of  the  language  itself  led  them     Gmdok,  par  P.  B.  (Pierre  Borelle,  Paris, 
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1667,  4to.),  is  interesting.     AnioDg  the  sity  of  Paris,  wbicli  had  been  founded  as 

nest  grammatical  trealiees  ore  tiie  gram-  early  as  the  ISth  century,  became  the  eeat 

mara  of  Wailly,  Restaut,   De   Laveaux,  of  scholastic    philosophy  and   theology. 

Mozin,  Levizac,  IieTellier,  nndDiivivier's  Here   the  scholastic  system  of  dialectica 

Gi-ammaire  des  Qrammairet,  &c.   Girard's  was  cherished  and  cultivated,  and,  through 

Dictionary  of  &ynonvmes  (new  editions  its  influence,  the  literature  took  such  a 

by  D'Olivet,  by  Bauzoe,  and  considerably  turn  as  ever  after  to  incline  more  lo  elo- 

augtnented  by  Roubaud),  is  an  excellent  quence  than  poetry.    The  French  mmed, 

work.  earlier  than  any  other  modem  nation,  at  a 

JVencft  Literatwe,      Although   Charle-  natural  prose.     Clearness,  preciaon,  eu- 

magne  had  done  much  lor  the  advance-  phony,  a  good  structure  of  the  sentmces, 

rnent  of  learning,  yet,  at  the  lime  when  and  a  pleasing  &cill^,  were  cultivated  ; 

Dante  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  elas-  and  these  are  the  qualities  by  the  combi- 

sical  national  literature  in  Italy,  the  French  nation  of  which  the  French  prose  rose  to 

had   made  less  progress  in  literatun;  than  classical  excellence,   particularly   in    the 

the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.      The  north  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  golden  age  of 

andsouth  of  France  wereemirely  distinct  French  literature.     Such  a  style  was  not 

in  tlieir  hteraturea  until  the  16lh  century,  consistent  either  with  depth  or  enthu»- 

The  Normans,  who  contributed  much  to  asm  of  expression;  and Voltrire's remark, 

give  a  new  impulse  to  the  imagination  of  "  Whatever  is  not  clear,  is  not  French,"  is 

the  European  nations  in  general,  esercis-  applicable  to  tlie  whole  of  French  litera- 

ed  a  decided  influence  upon  the  north  of  ture  down  to  the  revolution,  ^ce  which, 

France ;  they  carried  the  love  of  the  won-  French  genius  in  letters  and  the  arts  has 

derfiil  along  with  them  from  their  native  been  under  less  subjection  to  the  tyranny 


land ;  their  imagination  was  bold  and  in-  of  criticism  than  formerly.     In  giving  a 

venljve,  rather  than  tender  and  glowing,  view  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Bia 

They  were  valiant,  rather  tlian  entljusi-  history  of  this  rich  literature,  we  shall  laka 

astic.  'Tliey  were  fond  of  heroic,  won-  Chenier's  TiMrau  Hiatorique  dela  Liit^ra~ 

derful  and  merry  tales,  and  their  songs  fure  .FVrmpauc  for  our  guide,  referring,  for 

were  composed  in  quite  a  different  Bt3de  further  information,  to  the  /Ssfotre  litti- 

and  metre   from   those  of  the   southern  raire   de  la   Frimct,  commenced  by  the 

French.    In  these  the  Provengals  preserv-  Benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  Sl 

ed  a  character  ahin  to  that  of  the  Italians.  Maur,  and  continued  by  the  members  of 

The  art  of  tiie  Troubadoui^  flourished  the  Institute  {Acad,  da  inscripL  et  beBM' 

long  before   poetry  awoke  in  the   north  Iritreg), 

of  France.  But  when  the  French  mon-  French  Gramntar,  &c.  Fifty  years  after 
archy  fixed  its  centre  in  the  metropo-  Bacon  had  explained  the  difference  be- 
lie of  Paris,  the  north  acquired  the  as-  tween  practical  and  philosophical  gram- 
cendency,  while  the  poetry  of  the  Proven-  mar,  Lancelot,  imder  the  direction  of  Ar- 
cals  sunk  into  oblivion.  Their  literature  naud,  wrote  L'dme  de  Port-KoJ/cd—B.  uiii- 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  versai  grammar,  with  which  the  scien- 
The  same  romantic  spirit,  wliich  at  that  tific  literature  of  the  French  commences. 
time  pervaded  and  animated  all  the  Euro-  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  who  Uved  in 
pean  nations,  in  the  north  of  France  uni-  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  were  the  first  wri- 
ted  the  channs  of  poetiy  to  all  the  forms  ters  on  the  French  language.  Since  tha 
of  society.  The  same  chivalrous  gallan-  estal>lishment  of  the  academy,  Vnugelas, 
try  flowed  out  in  poetical  strains  on  the  T.  Comeille,  Pami,  Manage,  Bouhours, 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Amo  and  the  Ta-  Beauz^e,  Desmarais,  &c.,  have  written  on 
gus.  Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre,  and  count  this  subject.  Gutird,  by  his  Synonymes; 
of  Champagne,  sang  in  the  service  of  D'Olivet,  by  his  Treatise  on  Prosody ;  and 
tlie  lady  of  his  heart,  as  a  Troubadour.  Dumarsais,  by  his  Remarks  on  Figura- 
But  the  French  poetry  was  rather  a  dis-  tive  Expressions,  seitied  the  rtiles  of  the 
play  of  ingenuity  and  wit  than  the  Ian-  language.  A  still  clearer  light  was  shed 
guage  of  pasHon  and  deep  feelings.  At  on  ihem  by  Condillac's  Orammaire  gfjii- 
tbat  period,  only  the  rude  poetry,  dis-  rah,  which  is  esteemed  a  master  work. 
played  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  could  Domergue  distinguished  himself  as  a 
gratifylhetasteof  the  French;  butassoon  grammarian,  and  introduced  manyjudi- 
as  chivalryreallyceasedtoexist,  the  poetry  cioua  innovations.  Lemare's  Cours  thio 
which  owed  its  character  to  it  began  to  ricfm  et  pratiijtu  de  la  Langve  Fnmcaiee  i» 
fade  gradually,  and  the  literature  passed  an  important  work.    Mamiontel  also  dis- 


r,  Uirough  the  airy,  gay  fMimix,  into    played  much 


and  taste  ii 


tlie  entertaining  anecdotes.     The  univer-    Lemons  (PunPire.     The  influence  of  tho 
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valualilij  Ihchonnaire  de  VAcadimU,  has  al-  but  lesa  ori^nality.  Pascal  is  justly  Dam- 
ready  been  mentioned.  bei'ed  among  the  most  distinguished  wii- 
Widark  and  Criticism.  The  French  tera  in  the  golden  nge  of  French  liiera- 
works  on  rhetoric  and  criticism  are  nu-  ture.  His  moral  as  well  as  re.li^ous 
merous,  but  many  of  them  have  lost  their  medit&tioDs,  and  even  his  scientific  re- 
former celebrity.  Who  would  feel  jnclin-  Bearches,  bt^athe  n  divine  spirit  of  ti'uth. 
ed,  in  ow  times,  to  study  the  lavra  of  epic  The  natural  beauty  of  his  prose  has  not 
poetry  wiih  Bossu,  or  those  of  the  drama  become  obsolete  to  this  day.  By  liis  Pro- 
with  the  abbfi  d'Aubignac  ?  Rolliu's  Traiti  vindedes,  ou  Letlres  icriiespttr  L.  de  Man- 
ifej  .^KjMfe*  will  always  be  esteemedas  on  talie  a  iin  Provincial  de  aes  ^mis,he  uaveil- 
elemetitary  work,  on  accouut  of  its  clear-  ed  and  annihilated  the  casuistry  of  the 
iiess.  Batteiix'a  Cowrs  des  Belles-lettres,  Jesuits.  We  rarely  find  woriis  in  which 
Dubos's  work  on  Poetry  and  Paining ;  so  much  earnestness  is  so  happily  blended 
Diderot's  Observations  on  the  Drama ;  with  the  most  pleasing  raillery  for  the  at- 
Marmontel's  Po^itque,  with  his  ^iiin^na  de  tainment  of  a  great  end.  His  Ptmsita  aw 
IAttirature;Sapm'BRifiexions  surP  Usage  la  Bdigiim  are  heartfelt  expositions  of 
de  VMoquence;  Buffier's  Traiti  phUoso-  pioral  and  reli^ous  truth.  While  this 
pkiqvedePiSoquenceiFeneloa'sDudo^aes  pious  scholar  was  actively  employed  in 
aur  ViHogvence,  ami  jR^emmsmr  la  RkUo-  his  solitude  for  the  welfkre  of  manldnd, 
ngue;ConieUle'si>ucoii)'»$ui-E(i7Vi^&Jie;  the  discriminating  and  penetrating  mind 
Voltaire's  Coimmntmres  sur  GimeiUe,  his  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was 
MMangea,  his  Dktionnmre  pkUosi^higue^  ripening  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
his  Lettres,  and,  finally,  Thomas's  Essai  His  Aftmnie*  are  models  of  classical  prose. 
sur  ks  iilo^es,  are  works  which  made  They  are  pointed  and  heartless,  but  alas ! 
epochs  in  this  branch  of  literature.  One  strikingly  true  in  their  application  to  tlie 
of  the  most  impojtant  and  instructive  ^'eoter  part  of  mankind.  From  him  the 
works  of  this  kind  is  cardinal  Maury's  French  derived  a  taste  for  the  eplgram- 
Tnoti  sur  les  Pnncipes  de  PEhquence  de  la  tnatic  manner,  and  learned  to  supply  the 
Chmre  elduBarreau.  Among  the  produc-  want  of  moi'al  ardor,  which,  according  to 
tions  of  more  recent  times,  we  must  men-  his  principles,  must  not  be  displayed  in 
ttonSuard'sJtKtag-esffciAH^yrfwe,  which  philosophical  treatises,  by  elegance.  The 
ate  distinguished  by  profound  observa-  fameof  La  Bruy^re's  work,  lies  Corocferej, 
tions,  an  elegant  style,  and  a  correct  taste :  is  widely  spread.  The  characters  of 
in  this  collection,  the  essays  of  the  abbS  Theophrastus  are  drawn  with  the  firm 
Amaud  are  of  superior  merit.  The  hand  of  a  master,  but  they  consist  of 
Etudes  aw  Moliire  of  Cailhava;  the  JK*-  general  forms.  La  Bruy^re  undeistood 
moiTeapmir  servir  hriEsb/ire  dela  lAUira-  how  to  draw  the  individual,  without  de- 
fure  Imngaise,  by  Palissot;  Chamfort's  generating  into  caricature.  Duclos  imi- 
Mhnoires,  and  Ginguen^'s  writings,  are  tated  him.  Two  immortal  works  remiun 
valuable.  The  latter  was  engaged,  at  the  to  be  mentioned-— Ftnfelon's  TMirmuiTie 
time  of  his  death,  in  his  extendve  work  and  J.  J.  Rousseau's  ^Oe.  The  former 
on  Italian  literature,  the  interruption  of  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  La  Harpe's  youthful  princes,  in  tiieir  future  character 
£j/c^  de  Uitiratare,  partioulariy  tlie  firM  of  rulers.  Never,  perhaps,  was  instniction 
pan,  is  a  valuable  work :  the  last  volumes  clothed  in  a  more  pie^ng  and  noble 
betray  too  much  prejudice.  Madame  de  garb  than  in  this  mythological  itimsnce. 
Slaef's  De  MKemt^e,  which  abounds  in  Ffen^lon's  Inquiries  into  the  Existence  of 
ingenious  observations,  though  it  contains  God,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
many  inaccuracies,  first  brought  French  Fetnales,  are  likewise  distinguislied  by  a 
criticism  into  connexion  witii  German  tender,  pious  dignity.  Although  Marmoa- 
literattire.  In  scientific  works,  the  French  tel's  BUisaire,  and  his  Lemons  d'lm  Pire  ft 
are  very  rich,  and  the  language  is  happily  aesEnfmts,  do  not  equal  the  works  just 
adapted  to  them  by  its  clearness.  mentioned,  yet  tliey  imitate  them  in  a 
Among  French  woiks  in  the  depart-  manner  which  does  honor  to  their  author, 
ments  of  JWbrab,  Politics  and  f,eg%tlalion,  Among  didactic  writers,  we  must  mention 
we  mention,  first,  the  Eesaya  of  the  ingan-  the  witty  St.  Evremoud,  one  of  tiio  ablest 
jous  MontMgne  (bom  1^3,  died  1J®2),  epicureons,  and  one  of  Voltture's  prede- 
wlio  portrayed  men  as  he  foimd  them,  cessora.  As  a  model  of  tho  false  elo- 
His  genius  and  style  are  of  a  peculiar  quenco,  which  was  a  long  time  faahiona- 
Cast,  and  the  latter  is  animated  with  the  hie  in  France,  we  dte  Fontenelle  ;  he  eo- 
niost  pleasing  rittivetS.  Cliarron,  in  his  quels  with  learning,  and  utters  poorjesia 
3V(riMifcJaFS(i^^se,eshibils  more  method,  on  serious  matters,  merely  for  tie  sake  o( 
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being  entertaiuiiig;  his  convetsadone  on  reign  of  Louis  XIIL    Uossuet  warmed 

astronomy    pleased    once    through   tJiis  hie  audience  by  hia  noble  zenl  Ibr  Imth 

means.     At  a  later  penod,  French  litera-  and  piety  no   less  than  by  hia  splendid 

tur«  was  indebted  to  the  ingenious  widow  eloquence,  which  bears  the  churacter  of 

of  Condorcec,  for  an  excellent  translation  the  age  of  I^uis  XIV,     His  celebrated 

of  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Onmom  fxaUbrts  contributed  very  mucii 

to  which  she  Btibjoined  Letters  on  Sym-  to  the  cnltivolioii  of  French  prose.     Boui- 

pathy.    The  work  of  Madame  de  Siael,  daloue  was  his  rival,  and  was  ackiiowl- 

Dii  the   Infiuence  of  the  Passions  upon  edged  to  be  the  first  of  French  preachers; 

the  Happiness  of  Individuals  and  Socie-  he   lived   from   1633  to  1704.    Anselme 

ty,  presents,  like  tdl  the  otlier  writings  of  and    Fl^uhier    were    popular  preachers, 

diis  remarkable  woman,  ingenious  views,  Massillon  learned  much  from  these  great 

novel  turns,  and  a  rare  independency  of  predecessors,  and  touched  the   heart  by 

mind.    De  Volney's   Catechism  for  the  the  most  moving  language  of  Christian 

French  Citizen,  and  Saint-Lambert's  Gen-  humility.      Among     Protestant    preach- 

erat  Catechism,  or  Prmdpts  des  Maurs  as,  Saurin  is  distinguished.— In  Worla  on 

tftet  toidea  lea  Airfuww,  deserve  notice.    At  EductdMm,  the  French  literature  is  very 

the  present  day,  Droz  [q.  v.)  has  dislin-  rich.     Not  to  repeat  here  the  works  which 

guished  himself  by  his  work  on  morals,  have  been  already  mentioned,  we   shall 

Degirando^  Perfcctitmnement  MoraU  has  only  notice,  among  die  productions  of  the 

much  reputation.    It  has  been  tcanslaied  latest  times,  the  woits  of  Mad.  Leprince 

in  America  (Boston,  1830).     The  jtoliiieal  de  Beaumont,  Mad.  de  Genlis,  De  Bouilly, 

writers  in   France   commence   with   the  Berquin,Ducray-Duminil,&CT  as  written 

venerable  chancellor  de  I'Hospital.    Al-  in  an  intelli^ble  and  pleasing  style,  and 

though  at  no  period  the  laws  were  so  fi'e-  adapted  lo  the  tender  age  for  which  they 

guently  violated  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  are  designed. 

LX,  yet  the  improvement  of  lepslation  IE&U)rij,Bw^apl^.  The  earliest  monu- 
begins  with  that  epoch.  Dumoulin,  one  mencs  of  French  eloquence  must  be  look- 
of  the  greatest  jurisconsults,  contributed  ed  for  in  historical  writing;  and  the  first 
much  to  iL  Hubert  Languet,  under  tlje  rankamongwritingeof  this  class  is  duo  to 
assunied  name  of  Junius  Brutus,  wrote  a  the  mAiwires.  The  French  were  always 
remarkable  work  on  the  lawful  power  of  happy  in  their  observation  of  character 
a  prince.  La  Boetie,  Bodin  (Jo.  Hodinuf),  and  mannet^  in  public  as  well  as  private 
iJoisguilbcrt,  Lamoignon,  D'Aguesseau,  life.  Tiie  study  of  their  numerous  mi- 
Sl,  Pierre  atid  Mfelon  are  celebrated  moires  is  now  rendered  easy  by  the  valu- 
names  in  this  branch  of  French  literature,  able  Collection  tiniversdk  de  Minmrta  re- 
The  iconomks  nyaks,  by  Sully,  must  not  lotifs  it  rUistmre  de  Ihmce,  the  first  13 
be  forgotten  here.  The  first  place,  how-  volumes  of  which  contain  only  those  from 
ever,  is  due  to  Montesquieu,  for  his  great  the  13th  lo  the  close  of  the  15lh  century. 
work,  De  VEaprit  des  Ijma ;  he  lived  from  At  the  head  of  the  authors  of  valuable  itU' 
16S9  to  1755.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  Con-  moires  stands  the  chevalier  Jean  de  Join- 
frot  socioJ,  disclosed  truths  which  before  vil)e,whoaccompaniedSt.Louisinthecru- 
had  scarcely  been  suspected.  Mably  sade  to  Palestine.  The  honest,  warm- heart- 
gained  reputation  by  many  works,  espe-  ed  sunplicityof  thiswriterhasoHthecharm 
cially  by  his  EiUreliens  de  Pbocum,  Ser-  of  romance.  He  wishes,  \rith  an  honest 
van,  Dupaty,  Forbonnais,  Turgot,  disttn-  zeal,  to  raise  a  hterary  monument  to  his 
guLsbed  themselves  in  this  department;  pious  sovereign.  Christine  de  Pisan, 
and  Necker's  writings  on  finance  are  well  daughter  of  the  astJologer  at  the  court  of 
known.  Mutd)eau  will  always  be  cele-  Charles  V,  comes  next  to  him.  Her  style 
liraled  for  his  bold  and  powcrTul  produc-  is  more  graceful,  without  possessing  Jom- 
tions.  No  writer,  however,  in  this  branch,  ville's  strength  and  cheerliil  ease,  Phi- 
during  the  revolution,  was  more  distin-  lippe  de  Comines  has  given  a  striking  pic- 
guished  for  sagacity  and  extensive  knowl-  ture  of  the  gloomy,  hypocriiic  Louis  XL 
edge  than  Sieyes.  Lebrun,  Barbt-Mar-  He  is  the  most  ingenious,  and,  both  in 
l>ois,  Roederer,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Gar-  point  of  style  and  matter,  the  first  among 
lier,  3.  B.  Say,  Ganilh  and  Merlin,  Per-  the  writers  of  French  memoirs,  from  the 
reau,  Bourguignon,  Bexon,  Pastorct  and  13ih  to  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
Lacretelle,  are  able  writers  on  the  science  century.  Froissart  wrote  a  lai^er  histori- 
of  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  cal  work,  to  which  he  endeavored  to  pve 
Piilpit  Eloquence  and  Tfiirka  on  Education,  an  epic  character,  by  the  charms  of  strik 
Lingendes first  distinguished  himseli'by  his  ing  narratives.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  lifb 
wirmons   and  funeral  discourses,  in   tiie  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  are  perceived  the 
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last  traces  of  the  honest  simplicity  of  those  fire.  Rfichaud's  I^atmn  del  Crmsadci 
old  liietorians  and  chroniclere.  A  mix-  received  the  prize  of  the  national  insti- 
tijre  of  this  simplicity  of  former  writers,  tute,  in  preference  to  Heeren's  work  on 
wirfi  on  assurance  that  stands  unparallelecL  the  same  subject.  Mirabeou'a  History  of 
in  historicDl  literature,  characterieea  the  the  Pniauan  Monarchy  under  Frederic 
potorious  memoirs  of  Brantftme.  They  the  Great  is  extremely  rich,  but  wants 
describe  the  times  of  Cliarles  IX  and  method.  Frederic  the  Great,  himself 
Henry  III,  in  which  the  most  revoWng  must  be  mentioned  here  among  the 
licentiousness  prevailed.  Sully  portrayed  French  histoiians,  on  account  of  his  Mi- 
Kiis  age  in  an  interesting  and  dignified  moires  de  BrandeiAowg,  and  Hiatoire  de 
manner.  It  is  10  be  regretted  that  Ihe  vwn  Temps.  Thouret's  elementary  work 
learned  De  Thou  wrote  in  Latin.  M^ze-  on  the  Revolutions  in  the  French  Govem- 
rai  vfrote  the  history  of  the  French  mon-  nient  is  a  profound  and  instructive  view, 
archy  with  independence.  Pelisson,  in  written  in  a  simple,  severe,  but  concise, 
relMing  the  conquest  of  Fitmciie-Comtfej  pure  and  appropriate  style.  This  great 
is  a  paneayrist  rather  tlian  a  historian,  work,  of  which  every  line  breathes  a 
Variilas  filled  15  volumes  in  quarto  with  regard  for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  love 
^e  history  of  the  period  from  Louis  XI  of  liberty,  was  written  in  prison,  and  the 
to  the  death  of  Henry  IIL  He  is  some-  author  was  led  to  the  scsflold  as  an  ene- 
what  exaggerated  in  his  manner.  St.  my  of  the  people.  AnquitilandDesodo- 
B^al  imitated  him,  but  his  language  is  srds  have  written  the  history  of  France, 
purer.  At  the  same  period,  Daniel,  Jo-  De  Sigur's  picture  of  Europe,  in  his  Hia- 
seph  d'Orleana,  Rapiu  de  Thoyras,  and  toire  des  princtpaux  Evfnf.mena  du  fiigvie  de 
Aubert  de  VertotdiBtinguished  themselves  F.  GwBavme  U,  jRoi  Je  Pntjse,  desei-ves  lo 
as  historians.  The  sketch  of  universal  be  dis^nguished.  Caillard's  excellent  me- 
hislory,  t^  Bossuet,  is  unique.  It  con-  moir  on  the  revolution  in  Holland  (17B7) 
tains  a  comprehenave  survey  of  the  great  fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  firat  volume 
events  in  the  ancient  world,  in  reference  of  tliat  work,  Rabaut  St.  Etienne's  Pri- 
to  the  destiny  of  man.  Cardinal  de  Ketz  m  ISeionque  de  la  Rivolulmn  Fnat^aise, 
understood  Uie  art  of  interweaving  the  3  vols.,  continued  end  completed  by  the 
most  interesting  anecdotes,  in  the  most  yoimgerLacretelle,  5  vols.,  is  esteemed,  as 
ingenious  and  vnid  manner,  into  his  nar-  is  likewise  Precis  des  iieenimmia  mSitaires, 
ration,  Bougeant  wrote  on  the  peace  of  written  by  Matlh,  Dumas.  The  Coimdi- 
Westphalia.  Bollin's  works  are  written  raluins  sur  Its  princ^aax  ^vfnemens  de  la 
forthe  instruction  of  youlh.  They  exhibit  Rivotution  fhmgaise,  a  posthumous  work 
neither  genius  nor  profoundness  of  research,  of  Mad.  de  Staei,  and  Miguel's  Histoire 
but  are  good  for  be^nners  and  amateurs,  de  la  JUvolviion  Ihtnpaise,  deserve,  like- 
Next  in  time  comes  Cr^vier's  history  of  tlie  wise,  an  honorable  mention  here.  French 
emperors,  and  Lebeau's  Histoire  ok  Bas-  literature  is  also  rich  in  excellent  trans- 
Eiiipm  (revised  and  enlarged  by  Royou,  lotions  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  his- 
Pnns,  1814,  4  vols.).  The  ecclesiastical  torians  of  all  nations, 
history  of  the  ahbi  Claude  Fleury,  who  Letters,  TVmiels.  The  French  epistolary 
lived  from  1640  to  1723,  is  a  superior  style,  which  has  since  been  justly  consid- 
work.  H^nault  gave  a  chronological  sur-  ered  as  a  model,  and  imitated  by  all  Eu- 
Tcy  of  French  histoiy  (continued  to  the  rope,wasyet  rather  unpolished  m  the  age 
latest  times,  by  Walckenaer).  Monies-  of  Richeheu.  Henry  IV  wrote  to  the 
quieu  wrote  on  the  Romans,  with  a  Ro-  lieautiful  ladies,  to  whom  he  pa'd  1  'a 
man  spirit  Voltaire,'  as  author  of  the  addresses,  with  the  old  chival  c  end 
Hiaory  of  Charles  XII,  of  the  JEssai  des  ness,  in  a  very  gallant  and  comp  m  ary 
Mawrs,  and  of  the  History  of  the  Age  of  ^le.  The  irf&es  de  Henri  IV a  Conandr 
Louis  XIV,  holds  a  distinguished  rank  d,33tdoise,  Comtesse  de  Guiche,  sa  Ma  tr 
among  historians.  Duclos's  Mhnoires  se-  (AmsterdamaDdParis,1788)are  n  erest  ug 
crds  ore  valuable.  Millot  is  correct  and  and  well  worth  reading.  The  tt  rs  f 
impartial,  hut  timid  and  feeble.  Gdllard's  business  of  that  period  were  w 
merits  are  obscured  by  his  dilfiiseness.  the  common  official  style.  Even  the  let- 
Kaynnl's  philosophical  history  of  the  com-  ters  of  Malherhe,  the  lyric  poet,  are  waut- 
merce  carried  on  l)y  the  Europeans  in  the  ing  in  ease.  But  Richelieu  wrote  even  his 
Indies,  deserved  and  acquired  celebrity,  official  letters  with  a  manly  precision  and 
Bulhi^e's  History  of  the  Revolution  by  ease,  and  not  without  elegance.  They 
which  Ciitharine  H  was  raised  to  the  Rus-  are  distinguished  by  a  compressed  e!o- 
fnan  Throne,  and  his  History  of  Poland,  quence  and  great  penetration.  It  became 
nre  written  with  veracity,  elegance  and  the  general  ambition,  among  the  wits  of 
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the  time,  to  be  distinauished  as  letter  Impels  are  lugtily  interesting,  Agoodview 
writers;  and  the  national  JivelinesB  of  the  oftheliteranireof  travekmay  be  obtained 
French,  combined  with  wifand  ease,  but  from  Malte  Brun's  Amaka  des  Voyaget. 
without  deep  feeling,  led  to  a  tiniahedepis-  Romamx»  and  Aiwels.  The  earliea 
tolary  style.  At  that  period,  the  word  bd-  French  miwiiice*  relate  to  the  knights  of 
Mprttfiratcarae  into  vogue,  and  two  of  the  the  round  table,  and  Alexander  the  Gieai. 
politest  writers  at  court  vied  with  each  They  ore  by  Lambert  di  Coia,  continued 
Wher  in  letter  writing.  Balzac's  principal  by  Afex.  du  Bemay,  and  were  written  in 
aim  was  to  write  elegantly, withoutpomp,  the  12th  century.  The  romances  of  the 
Mid  with  the  seriousness  of  Cicero;  he  round  table  comprise  tlie  8t  Gcaal,  Tri&- 
was  admired,  but  conadered  dry.  Vjn-  ton  de  Leonnais,  Perceval  and  Lancelot, 
cent  de  Voiture  understood  the  art  of  and  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  then 
Irifling  in  a  more  pleasing  manner;  he  translated  into  French  prose,  and,  hi  the 
was  a  man  of  wit,  but  aflecled;  his  gal-  same  century,  put  into  French  ver8e,which, 
lantries  were  far-fetched,  spun  out  into  in  the  14th  century,  waa  again  remodelled 
arlificial  periods,  and  bristling  with  an-  into  French  prose.  In  llie  13th  century 
■  titheses.  It  next  became  a  matter  of  am-  succeeded  the  romances  of  the  Twelve 
bition  to  combine  the  merits  of  these  two  Peers  of  France,  A  higher  interest,  bow- 
writers.  CoBtar  wrote  with  correctness,  ever,  was  excited  by  the  allegorical  Ro- 
el^ance  and  delicacy ;  but  the  female  mance  of  die  Rose,  whicli,  for  two  centu- 
wricers  are  the  most  distinguished  in  this  ries,  was  looked  upon  as  the  triumph  of 
branch  of  Jiterature,  Tiie  first  rank  Frenchgenius,  It  is  wholly  in  verse,  but  in 
acnong  them  is  due  to  the  amiable  mar-  very  lame  verse.  It  forms  a  didactic-alle- 
chionessde  Sevignfe.  We  raaj^  also  men-  gorical  poem,  which  some  Frenchmen  weifi 
tion  the  lettersofMlle.de  I'Espinasse,  and  bold  enough  to  compare  with  the  work  of 
Mad,  du  Deffand.  The  letters  of  the  Dante,  which  wasfinished  the  seme  year! 
beautiful  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  are  characier-  William  of  Loiris  wrote  the  4150  first 
ized  by  a  diarming  grace,  yet  their  genu-  verses  in  the  first  half  rf  the  13th  c«ntu- 
ineness  is  doubtful.  Those  of  Babet  are  ry ;  100  years  later,  it  waa  continued,  and 
distinguished  for  delicacy  of  sentiment  corapletral  by  Jean  de  Meun,  sumamed 
and  expression.  The  letters  of  count  Bus-  CKt^juiei.  The  object  of  this  romance  is  to 
w-Rabutin  are  overcharged  with  the  re-  exhibit  a  complete  art  of  love.  A  hose  of 
nnement  of  a  hel-exprd,  but  are  not  Tinin>-  allegorical  personages  make  their  ^pear- 
teresting.  Chaulieu  gave  a  pleasing  ex-  ance  in  it ;  all  the  virtues  and  vices  ate  pei^ 
ample  of  letters  intermixed  vrith  verses,  sonified;  all  the  characters  moralize;  but,  at 
The  ait  of  epistolary  composition  be-  the  same  time,  the  most  frivolous  allusions 
came  so  common  an  accomplishment  are  interspersed  through  the  whole  woA, 
among  the  French,  that,  even  in  Vol-  which,  towards  tlie  end,  are  converted  into 
'i  lettere,  they  admired  his   genius,  the  most  vulgar  obscenities,      French  po- 


very  out- 
ing passa^s, 
—  of  spirit. 


ruber  than  his  particular  talents  for  lettCT  etical  genius  here 

writing.    The  art  of  reasoning  and  of  deli-  set.    The  work  Co  .  . 

cale  FMllery  in  episfles,  was  carried  to  per-  but  no  traces  of  much 

fectionl^Gresset,  one  of  the  wittiest  men  It  waa  finally  denounced  from  the  pulpit, 

-of  his  time.    Dorat,  Sediune  and  De  Pezay  One  of  the  oldest  printed  editions  of  it  is 

wrote   pleasing  epistles  of  this   species,  that  of  Paris,  IKl,   folio.     Towards  the 

rhe  abbfe  de  Bernis  is  particulariy  rich  close  of  the  13th  centtiiy,  an  allegorie- 

in  beautiful  descriptions.     Montesquieu's  romantic  poem  was  written   by  Jacques 

ieWre»Per»amnM  must  be  mentioned  here  Gelfee,  under  the  title  of  Z»e   Bamaada 

as  miodels  of  a  fine  style,— French  htera-  iwuweau  Remrd,  which  was,  probdily,  the 

lure  abounds  in  excellent  Traeds ;  but,  as  origin  of  the  German  poem,  Rexnedce  der 

they  cannot  exercise  any  great  influence  jRicAa  (Renard  the  Fox)  ;   and,  in  1330, 

on  die  peculiar  genius  of  a  literature,  it  is  an  ecclesiastic,  bv  die  Dame  of  Deguille- 

ormecessary   to   enumerate  them.      The  vilie,  wrote  three  large  religious  ^legraies, 

celebrated    Travels    of    Anacharsis    the  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  pilgrimage.    The 

Younger,  by  the  learned  abb*  Barth^iemy,  hundred  tales  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Na- 

are  every  where  known.    The  Leltres  sar  vsrre,  sister  of  Francis  \,h'He{iiamiTim<m 

t'Balie   by  Dupaty  are  much   esteemed.  I'Uistoire  det  amans  Jotiv^i  de  tria-Hkntrr. 

Volney.Uenon,  Delaborde,  and,  above  all,  ef  lr(i-(xcellei^e  Prmeesse   MargTtiiile   ■fe 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  are  ainon^  the  Valois,  Reiru    de    AWwre    (1559),    aiu 

most  distinguished  of  modern  trdvellers.  written  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  and 

To  the  student  of  antiquities,  the  observa-  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  how  a  woman 

tions  of  Millin  and  ChainpolUon  on  their  could  so  entirely  divest  herself  of  female 
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delicacy.    Thetone,  however,  was  not  of-  by  ita  excess,  threw  the  victory  into  Out 

fensif  e  to  the  manners  of  her  age.     The  hanils  of  the  opposite  party,  which  fbund 

100  taies  of  the  Burgundian  coiiit  had  ap-  merit  only  in   a  close  adherence  to  the 

peared  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  reign  rules  of  arL     Calpr^n^de  found  an  inuta- 

of  Charles  VII,  and  also  the  two  following  tor  in  Mile.  deScud^ty.    She  wrote  seven 

romantic  poems,  written  with  a  charming  long-winded   novels,  of  which  the   first, 

Kmplicity — Gerard  de  J^evers,  ead  Le  peM  CUlie,   extends  through  ten   octavo  vol- 

Jtbaade   Saintri,  which  vrere  afterwards  umes.    There  are  also  ten  volumes  of  C<t»- 

C'llished  in  a  revised  edition  by  Treesan.  verstdioas  et  Entretietis  from  the  same  pro- 
ring  the  crusades,  the  French  knights  hfio  source.  In  Mile,  de  SCudiry's  worfts, 
became  acquainted  with  Arabian  poems,  tendemees  of  sentiment  is  lost  in  on  nf- 
which  gave  rise  to  the  faity  tales  that  at  fected  sensibility,  and  a  shallow  stream  of 
terwarda  became  so  popular,  and  which,  words.  She  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of 
with  the  romances  of  chivalry,  became  more  than  90  yeai^  The  ladies  appear 
the  sole  repositories  of  whatever  romantic  to  have  lelt  a  special  catling  for  the  culti- 
enthuaasm  was  yet  left  in  France.  These  vation  of  this  field,  and  by  their  eftbrla 
little  romantic  t^es  were  called  Fabtiavx  the  romance  gradual  !y  descended  into  the 
(See  Moon's  JVouvemi  Mecueit  de  Fablumx  sphere  of  realities.  The  historical  noveh 
€l  Cimt^  itUdiU  dea  PoHea  Francois,  of  the  of  Mile.  RosedeCaumontdela  Force  met 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  Pans,  1833,  3  with  a  very  iavorable  reception ;  she  had 
Tolsl). — The  romances  of  chwahy.  Huon  the  art  of  giving  to  them  the  coloring  of 
of  Bordeaux,  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  mmilar  true  history.  Madame  de  Villedieu  inade 
Blories  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  it  her  peculiar  business  to  metamorphose 
were  written  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  15th  anecdotes  from  ancient  history  into  tales 
centur}'.  In  the  begriming  of  the  16th  of  gallantry.  Her  Galajiteries  Grhtadines 
century,  the  taste  for  this  species  of  litero-  are  written  in  the  Spanish  style,  Jb»y 
ture  again  revived  in  France;  but  the  iafeatlien  came  into  vogue.  The  Arabian 
genuine  romance  gradually  passed  over  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  wero 
mto  the  historiaU,  which.in  IiuTi,degen-  translated  into  French  by  Antoine  Gal- 
crated  into  histories  of  intrigues  and  court  land,  found  numerous  imitators.  The 
anecdotes.  A  new  species,  the  saiiricai  Cotdes  de  ma  Mere  POye,  written  by  Per- 
rotnance,  was  introduced  by  Rabelius,  in  rault,  and  the  Tales  of  the  countess  d'Ati- 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  His  noy,wereveiyinuchread.  Hamilton's sto- 
Gargantua  and  Pantagmel  is  coarse, but  riee weredistinguishedforwitandbotdnesa 
full  of  wit,  comic  originality  and  inex-  of  imagination ;  even  the  venerable  Fin6- 
haustibleiantastic  invention.  When  Anne  Ion  wrote  fairy  tales  for  the  instruction  of 
of  Austria  became  queen  of  France,  paj-  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  romances  of 
torai  romances,  on  the  model  of  the  Span-  the  countess  de  la  Fayette  were  much  ad- 
ish,  became  popular.  Agreeably  to  tlie  mired,  and  her  Prinetase  de  Clints  will  al- 
French  character,  the  comic  was  intro-  ways  be  ranked  among  the  best  historical 
duced  into  them  by  Nicolas  de  Monlreux,  novels ;  her  Zoi/fe  is  diatinguislied  for  elo- 
in  his  Bergerixs  de  Juliette.  The  firat  gance  of  style  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
Frenchman  who  rivalled  the  Spaniards  menls.  The  numiier  of  comic  romances 
in  this  department  was  Honor6e  d'Urffi,  was  not  so  great  Paul  Scarron,  well 
in  his  Aslrie,  which  was  received  with  en-  known  for  his  wit,  and  his  marriage  with 
Ihusiasm.  The  Provencal-romantic  spirit  Mile.  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  m!u«hionesB 
seems  to  breathe  from  this  work,  the  in-  de  Miunlenon,  displayed  the  talents  which 
genious  and  enthusiastic  author  of  which  afforded  so  much  amusement  to  his  con- 
was  bom  at  Marseilles ;  his  own  history  is  temporaries,  in  his  Le  Ronum  eomique. 
interwoven  in  his  work  (3  vols.,  the  1st  He  portrays  successfully  the  comic  in  sit- 
1610).  It  depicts  no  world  of  Arcadian  nations.  His  sallies  are  bold,  hut  his  hu- 
ahepherds,  but  one  of  chivalric  gallantry,  mor  is  often  insipid  and  verbose.  The 
The  romantic  sentimentality  of  tnis  work  novels  of  Lesage  ai'e  in  imitation  of  Span- 
had  an  influence  on  the  kistoricfd  roman-  ish  works.  His  CU  Bias,  and  Diablt 
ces,  which  became  popular  during  tho  Boiteux,  were  universally  admired  ;  be- 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Calpr^n^de  treated  sides  these,  he  left  sis  other  wciks  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  subjects  in  such  a  same  kind.  The  Rmnmi  Bmtrgtms  of 
manner  as  to  leave  nothing  Greek  or  Ro-  Fureti^re,  was  read  for  a  time,  and  then 
man  but  the  nomes.  He  had  a  rich  and  forgotten.  The  invention  of  the  domestic 
poetical  imagination,  but  he  belonged  to  novel  belongs  to  the  English.  The  abb^ 
the  school  which  endeavored  to  elevate  Prevdttranslatedtlieworksof  Richardson; 
getdus  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  which,  and  his  own  novels,  Clevdand,  Le  Doi/eti 
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dt  ^ttnne,  and  particulnrly  Mamm  Lm-  ly  prolitic  writer.  Sbe  possesses  ease 
cout,  touch  the  heart  The  Rame  may  be  and  talents,  but  oeither  genius  nor  depth, 
said  of  SegTM^'s  novels.  In  Montesquieu's  The  romances  of  Madame  Collin,  Mcivi- 
LeUrts  Persatmat  fiction  serves  merely  to  no,  Jbadit  Matafidd,  ElUobeth,  and  Ma- 
coiivey  philosophical  satire.  In  comic  fA^!Je,are  full  oftendernessand  lovelineaa. 
novels,  08  CoTu^/fe,  Zoi^,  JMicratrMg'iu,  and  The  works  of  Madame  de  Flobaul  (sub- 
the  Princess  of  Babylon,  Voltaire's  genius  sequently  Madame  de  Souza)  are  written 
appears  in  a  striking  manner.  They  e^B  with  taste,  and  display  a  nice  talent  of  ob- 
characterized  by  originality,  piquancy,  servatirjn,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  life, 
nature,  sparkling  wit,  and  an  interesting  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Ad^deSiaanges, 
style.  J.  J.  Rousseau's  JVbaiieHe  Hebnse,  Mademmsdie  de  Taimum,  and  Evghie  dt 
by  its  overpowering  eloquence  and  glow-  Bothdirt,  are  the  best.  Le  Mgre  arninu 
ing  pictures  of  the  passions,  excited  iini-  ii-y-a  peu  de  Blanes,  by  Lavali^e,  Lm 
versiJ  admiration.  Marivaiix,  Diderot  QaatreEspagnobjLeMmuserUTirmviaa 
(whose  James  the  Fatalist,  and  The  Nun,  J&bnt  Poiwiiippe,  by  Montjoye,  and  Coft- 
are  among  the  earliest  moral  novels,  al-  H«,  by  Madame  de  Krudener,  rank  amons 
though  he  afterwards  disgraced  himself  thebestmodemnovels.  TheprolificPigauJt 
by  his  Lss  Bijevx  uufucre{$],  Mesdaines  le  Brun  often  assumes  too  much  liberty 
de  Tencin,  de  Graffigny,  and  Rjccoboni,  in  every  respect.  Fifev^e's  Dot  dt  SteeHe, 
Marinonlel — in  his  Betuaire,  hum»,  and  Salvandy's^2(mso,MadamedeMoDtolieu'B 
Cotitta  moraax — were  distijiguished  in  this  Caroline  de  lAchtfield,  deserve  mention. 
class.  Florian showed  how  the  historical  Poetry.  InlreatingofFrench  poetJ7,wa 
romance  may  be  combined  with  the  ro'  shall  begin  with  the  lyric  and  Ught  natra- 
mance  of  chivalry,  in  his  Gomalve  de  live  poetry.  The  oldest  Norman  French 
Cordove ;  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the  poems  were  songs.  (See  Fauchet's  Dt 
pastoral  novel,  by  his  free  imitation  of  the  I'Oi^ne  de  to  £angue  et  Poiaie  Fraa- 
GidtUhee  of  Cervantes,  and  by  bis  own  poMea.)  The  romances  and^uiZiaux,  how- 
lovely  EsleUe.  The  younger  Crtbillon,  ever,  are  older  than  the  cAaiwtnw.  Wittt 
than  whom  no  writer  better  undeistood  the  Provencals,  on  the  contrary,  podry, 
theartof  combining  the  most  voluptuous  properly  so  called,  was  the  branch  of  lit- 
situaiions  with  a  nice  descripuon  of  eiature  first  developed.  It  was  called  by 
character,  stands  st  the  head  of  a  longse-  them  the  g'a^  jrieiice  (gta/a  cienma),.and  it 
ries  of  writers  of  frivolous  novels.  The  breathed  the  romantic  spint  of  the  south. 
wojts  of  some  of  his  imitators  ai'e  slmn-  The  first  TTOubadoura  probably  came  fiom 
ed  by  the  most  shameless  immoralities,  the  Provence  to  the  north  of  France,  in 
Such  are  the  Liaiaona  dangcreuaea  of  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  towards  the 
Laclos,  and  Justine.  One  of  the  best  close  of  the  13th  ceiituiy.  Cbr^tie*  de 
novelists  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I8th  cen-  Tr&yes,  who  translated  the  romances  of 
tuiy  was  Bitif  de  la  Bretonne.  Two  later  the  round  table  into  Norman  French  verse, 
writers  in  this  branch  of  literature  throw  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  who 
ail  their  predecessors  into  the  shade —  imitated  the  Provencal  song  in  French 
Beoiardln  de  St.  PieiTe  and  Chateaubri-  verse.  The  Norman  Alexander  (flt>ni 
and.  (q.v.)  The  former  gained  therepii-  whom  the  Alexandrine  verse  derived  its 
tadon  of  a  writer  of  much  sense  uid  feel-  name)  lived  between  1180  and  1233,  at 
ing  by  his  Mudes  de  la  Mature,  while  he  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  wher^  he 
won  alt  hearts  by  his  Paul  and  Virguiia,  composed  and  sang  his  life  of  Alexander 
and  Zia  Chaamiire  ladienne.  His  works  the  Great  in  rhyme,  which  is  fijll  of  allu- 
are  distinguished  by  charming  pictures  of  sions  to  the  deeds  of  Philip.  Phibaut, 
nature,  a  simple  and  unaflected  style,  and  king  of  Navarre,  addressed  to  the  lady  of 
a  tender  sensibility.  Chateaubriand's  re-  his  love,  Blanche,  queen  of  Castile,  songa 
U^ous  tendency,  and  his  warm  and  glow-  written  in  the  simple  style  of  the  Proven- 
lug  imugiiiailon,  ajipear  every  where  in  9al  lays,  with  deviations  which  sometimes 
his- works.  His  .^taia,  his  ifen^,  and  his  resemble  die cmizimi.  Almost  allhissongs 
Martyrs,  are  written  in  a  touching  style,  consist  of  five  strophes,  the  last  of  which 
but  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  mysti-  concludes  with  the  Provencal  close  (e»i- 
cism  entirely  unknown  in  France  before  voy),  which  the  Italians  retained  in  theu 
him.  Among  the  modern  female  writers,  eonawii.  The  language  is  as  different 
Madame  de  Stael  is  the  most  distinguish-  tram  modern  Freuch  as  tlie  language  of 
ed.  Her  Carinne,  ou  PSalk,  is  a  master-  the  Suabian  minnesingers  &oia  modem 
giiece.  Her  Delplane  contains  many  beau-  German.  The  Norman  Trouveurs  and  the 
ties,  mixed  with  many  faults.  The  well  Provencal  Troubadours  saluted  each  other 
known  Madame  de  Genlis  is  an  estreme-  as  bretlnen   in  art.      The   chateiain  d« 
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IJoiicy  became  famous  by  his  romantic  Olivier  de  la  Marehe,  Chastellein,  Michel 

fete.    Mesaire  Ttiieny  de   Soissons   was  d'Amboise,  &c.,  belong  to  the  lyric  poets 

one  of  the  chivalric  poeta  who  accompa-  of   ihe   begioning  of  the  J6tli   century. 

nied  SLLouisto  the  East.     To  this  period  Their  complaints  of  unrequited  love  ara 

belong  the  Poesies  de  Marie  de   France,  affected  and  spiritless.    Their  comic  pr<>- 

Poite    An^lo-J^onaand   du    XIII    Slide  ducdons  show  some  power.     With  Fran- 

iPaiiB,  1830,2  vols.).    The  songs  of  many  cial,  a  prince  often  rash,  but  always  noble 

■■reiich  poets   of  the   14th   century  sur-  and  amiable,  chivalric  glory  threw  its  last 

prise  ua  by  the  similarity  of  tlieir  melres  gleam  over  France.    He  was  himself  a 

to  those  of  the  old  Spanifih  songs.    The  poet,  but  much   more  distinguished   for 

celebrated  poetess  Doete  de  Troyea  lived  devotion  to  all  that  was  truly  great  and 

about  that  period.     Philippe  Mouskea  of  excellent  than   for  poetical   meric      He 

Arras  wrote  a  history  of  France  in  verse,  first  introduced  the  study  of  the   Greek 

Allegory  then  became  popular.  JeanFrois-  and  Latin  classics  into  France,  and  was 

sart  {q.  v.),  the  celebrated  historian,  inlro-  justiycalled  the/a(Aei-o/feaers.   Through 

duoed  the  Proven<jal  pastorals  into  French  the  influence   of   Catharine    of   Medici, 

literature.  His  poems  consisted  principally  sonnets  came  into  favor.    Jean  Marot  and 

of  ^aUoyrtJlei  and  rondeatix.     They  are  his  son,  Clement  Marot,  make  an  epoch 

distinguished  by  the  most  graceful  sim-  Their   imitators    were   called    Marohsls. 

plicity  and  lovminess.     We  have  also  a  Both  lived  entirely  at  the  court.     They 

r;numberof  lays  and-Virelaysby  him.  were  witty  profligates,  admired  for  their 

collected   part   of  his  poems  m  tlie  talents,  but  certainly  esteemed  by  none. 

form  of  a  romance,  under  the  title  Melia-  Elegance  is  conspicuous  in  the  poems  of 

dor,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Sun.     His  alle-  Marot ;  but  he  had  no  feeling  of  the  dig- 

goric  poem,  the  Paradise  of  Love,  and  a  nity  and  sacredness  of  the  art.     He  wrote 

religious  poem,  the   Three  Marys,'  were  allegories,  eclogues,  comic  poems,  elegies, 

ikvorites.    The  comic  faUiaux,  in  verse,  epistles,    heroic    poenia,    epiCTams    and 

were  in  favor  in  the  13th  and  13lh  centu-  chansons  in  great  numbers.    He  was  also 

ries.    They  are  often  extremely  indecent,  distinguished  for  his  metrical  translations 

This  error,  of  mistaking  an  anecdote  in  from  tlie   Latin   and    Italian.      He   had 

verse  for  poelty,  has  survived  through  alt  warm  flienda,  and  not  less  violent  cne- 

the  periods  of  French  literature    Two  mies.    Among  the  former  were  Mellln- 

monks,  Coinsi  and  Fai:»,   distinguished  de-St.-Gelaia,   who,   like   him,   aimed   at 

themselves  by  Ihar  morid   and   satirical  classical  elegance   in  trifling,  and  Dolet, 

fabliaux.      The   Proven^l   lyric   poetry  who  was  burned  as  a  heretic.    Margaret 

was  mtwt  flourishing  in    the    north   of  of  Navaire  and  Mary  Stuart  wrote  songa 

Fraice,  during  the   15th  century.     The  in  French.    With  the  poet  Jodelle,  began 

triolet,  tl  e  quatrain,  the   Idng^s  song,  so  the  school   of   French   sonneteers.      He 

called,  were  cherished  particularly  on  ac-  and  his  friends  formed   Ihe  pleiadea,  as 

count  of  the  burden,  which  was  essential  they  were  called,  and  were  ihe  first  who 

to  them,  for  in  it  plays  of  wit  could  be  gave  poetry  a  more  serious  and  elevated 

exhibited.      Charles,    duke    of   Orleans,  direction.     Ronsani  was  the  head  of  this 

who,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  fell  into  body,  and  was  siill  called  the  prmct  of 

the  hands  of  the  English,  was  distinguish-  tVekch  poeta  in  tiie  following  century.  He 

ed  by  the  unaffected  grace  of  his  snugs,  boldly  discarded   the  trite  allegories  and 

During  tiiat  war,  which  had  nearly  de-  stale  conceits  of  his  predecessors,  but  he 

stroyed  the  French  monarchy,  there  were  was  destitute  of  feeling,  and  ran  out  into 

several   such   princely  minstrels.      John  endless  subtleties  and  an  empty  pomp  of 

and  Philip,  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Ren^  of  phrases.     Of  the  other  pleiades,  Su  Bel- 

Anjou,  John    of   Lorraine,  and    several  lay  and  Baif  had  the  greatest  reputation, 

others, were  connected  with  one  another;  Aiiotiier  reform  soon  became   necessary 

and  their  songs  may  be  found  in  the  old  to  abolish  tlie  Latinizing  school  of  poe- 

manuacript    collection    of  songs  (BoWa-  tty.     Bertrand  and  Desportes  became  die 

dier);  hut  genius  of  a   high  order  must  reformers  of  taste,  and  predecessors  of 

not  be  sought  among  tbem.     To  this  pe-  Ihe   celebrated  Malherbe.      This  writer, 

riod    belong    Clotilde    du    Vallon-Cha-  who  is  considered,  by  the  French,  as  Iheir 

lys,  Alain  Charrier,  Villon,  who  made  his  first  classical   lyric   poet,  discovered   ihe 

own    tricks   the    theme    of    his    songs,  true  nature  of  French  prosody.     He  was 

Coquillart,   distinguished  for  copiousness  without  poetical  fancy  or  boldness  of  im- 

of  burlesque  expression  and  for  licentious  agination,  but  he  was  an  able  critic,  and  a 

salhes,  and  Gretin,  or  Du  Bois,  and  Bor-  powerful  tyrant  of  words  and  syllables. 

dign^       Michault,    Martial    d'Auvergne,  The     ctesic    dignity    of    language,    fiH 
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>tntch  the  French  ore  indebted  to  hitti,  is  SSinii  dea  f«mm«*,  met  with  great  suc- 

ponicularly  exhibited  iti  his  odes  and  stan-  cess.     The  lables  of  Florian,  Aniaiilt  and 

zas.     He  died  in  1637.    Regnier  distin-  Ginguen^   are   happy  imitntiona   of   La- 

guished  himself   by  his  classical   satires  tbolaine'a;  and  Andneux,  in  h'lsMewuer 

and    pictures    of  manners.      Thiophile  mini  Souci,  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of 

Viaud  rivalled  Malherbe,  and   poraessed  that  celebrWed  writer.    The  early  death 

the   rare   talent   of  improvisation.      The  of  Millevoye,  whose  Jbaaar  Mata^id  and 

pastorals,   or  bcrgeries,   then    came    into  Btbamee  are  characterized  by  a.  pure  and 

vogue.     Racan  and  Mairet  distinguished  deep  feeling,  was  a  loss  to  poetry.    The 

themselves  in  this  secies  of  poetrji    As  writings  of  De  boufflers  and  De  Parny 

epigrammatists,  Gombaud  and  Brebeuf  prove    that    no    calamities   are    able    to 

were  celebrated.    The  influence  of  Aris-  change  the  (tropensity  of  the  nation  t» 

totle  on  French  poetry  was  ah'eady  appa-  fiivolous  subjects.     Benin  (died  in  1790) 

rent  iu  the   16th  century.     The  lyrical  is  the   most   distinguished   elegiac   poeL 

Iioems  of  Racine  have  more  elegance  of  Chenierexcelled  inidyllic  poetry.    Oltho 

angUBge  tJian  poetical   merit.     Jean   la  late  lyric  writers,  Lamartine  is  the  best, 

Fonlmue,  born  m  1631,  died  in  1694,  was  In  epic  poetry  of  merit,  French  litera- 

ft  popular  favorite.    AJi  inimitable   sim-  ture  is  very  poor.    The  first  epic  attempt 

pliciq-  of  description,  which  sprung  from  of  any  consequence  was  made  by  Des- 

a  tmly  child-like  heart,  is  the  characteris-  maret»-de-St.-Sorlin,  a  proUgi  of  Riche- 

ttc  of  his  fables  and  contes.     The  latter  lieu.    He  died  in  1676.     Qoileau  ridiculed 

are  chiefly  imitations  of  Boccac«io,  aJid  him  with  much  severity.    Dcsmarets  was 

are    sometimes    tainted    by   obscenities,  indeed  destitute  of  what  Boileau  himself 

Boileau-Despr^ux  heartily  hated  all  af-  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree — critical 

fectation  and  extravagance.    He  had  very  judgment  and  a  chastened  taste — but  his 

litde  imagination,  but  great  clearnesB  of  invention    was    rich.      The   plan   of  his 

observation.     His  critical  rules  had   the  Clovis,  though  not  judicious,  displays  a 

more  influence  as  fae  himself  iMlowed  rich  poetical  conception.    The  machinery 

lliem  minutely.    His  Satires  and  his  Art  was  borrowed  pardy  from  tlie  Cliristian 

of  Poetry  are  well-known.    The  writers  heavei.,  partly  from  tlie  romantic  world 

of  his  school  prided  themselves  on  the  of  enchantment.     Far  below   him  wna 

severity  of  their  taste.    Benserade's  son^  Jean  Chapclain,  whose  Joan  of  Arc  is 

were  popular.     At  the  head  of  the  comic  equalled  in  length  and  tediousness  only 

poets  of  that  period  were  LuHier  (Cha-  by  Scudery's  Alaric,  or  Rome  Dehvered. 

pelle),   Bachaiimont,    Chaulieu    anil    La  Le  Moine's  St.  Lams,  ou  la  aairtU  Caa- 

Fare.    J.  B.  Rousseau,  bom  in  1669,  be-  roniis  reconqaise,  is  monotonous  and  with- 

came  celebrated  as  a   lyric  writer,  who  out    taste.     Limojon-de-St.-Didier  sacri- 

treated  every  subject  with  ease.      The  ficed  Clovis  anew.     Ronaard's  lYandad 

poisies  /uffUives    now  came    more    and  must  not  be  tbrgotten  in  this  catalogue  of 

more  into  favor.   Pavilion,  St.  Pavin,  &c.,  unfortunate  epics.    F^n^lon's  Telimaque 

recommended  themselves  by  elegant  tri-  is  conadered,  in  Fi-ance,  as  a  masterpieca 

fles.    Segrms's  eclogues   were  esteemed,  of  epic  composition ;  but,  altbongh  tlie 

Still  more  plearang  are  those  of  Madame  noblest  tone  of  reason  and  morality  per- 

Deshouli^res,  who  Lived  fi^Din  1634  to  1694,  vadesthat  work,^t  is  far  from  being  a  true 

and    wrote    with    feminine     tendemesB.  epopee.     The  Hertritdfe  of  Voltaire  is  un- 

The  idyls  of  Fontenelle  are  vrritten  with  doubiedly  the  principal  French  poem  in 

a  cold  elegance.     Louis  Racine,  the  son  this  department    The  plan  is  well  con- 

of  the  famous  tragedian,  is  distinguished  ccived,   and  the  characters   well  drawn, 

for  the  earnest  piety  of  his  poetry.    The  the  descriptirais  happy,  and  the  language 

sacred   odes  of   Pompignan,  who   lived  pure  and  noble ;   but  tlie  total  want  of 

from  1709  to  1784,  are  noble  and  full  of  poetical  illusion  is  severely  felt  throughout 

feeling.      Berquin,   hionaid    of  Guade-  the  poem.      The  alleg;orical   personages 

loiipe,  and  Mademoiselle  Rose  Levesque,  are  particularly  unpleasmg.   Voltaire  stam- 

distinguished  tiiemselvea  by  lovely  idyls,  cd   his   feme  by  his   PiKeUe,  to   whf.h, 

in  which  they  imitated  Gessner.    Among  however,  the  ratik  of  the  first  mock  heroic 

the  modem  poets,  Lebrun'a  odes  rise  to  a  poem  in  French  literature  must  he  ^ven. 

higher  flight  than  tnost  of  the   French  Madame  du  Boccage's  ColoinMade,  im  la 

poems.    The  ^fJres  of  Ducis  and  Do  JVi^ort^  au  JVouveouJIfoii^  contains,at 

Fontnnes  are  excellent.     Legouv6  is  dis-  least,  some  beautiful  descriptions.    Ma&- 

tinguished  for  elegance  of  style  and  melo-  son's  Hdv^iens  is  historical  rather  than 

dy  of  versification.     Thiee  of  his  poems,  epic.     Chiteaubriand's  Martyrs  is  ranked 

lits   Souveiurs,  La  Miiancolie,    and    Le  by  some  critics,  and  perhaps  more  jiisCly 
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^  the  epics.  In  the  is  the  ISMcnre  da 
mock  heroic,  besides  Voltaire,  Boileau  son  Orisine  jusqu'a  priaent  (if i 
stands  distinguished  by  his  Jjutnn,  which  and  1756),  in  15  yoIst  by  the  brothera 
the  exceilence  of  its  invention  and  the  Fr.  and  CI,  PariMt,  who  also  published  a 
elaboratimi  of  its  finish  render  classical.  DkHannaire  deg  Thiaira  de  Paris,  conte- 
Pamy's  La  Guerre  des  Dieux,  Lea  Rose-  noni  tovtes  leg  Piices  gui  ont  Hi  rtpriaentiet 
eroix,  and  £e  ParadU perdu,  prove  the  lal-  jnsqu'apr^e7>t,des  F\ata  Jinecd.aiifUa  >^a~ 
ents  of  the  author,  however  offensive  to  tem'afSclearSfSd^ea,I}anstv,TS,Da'nstu»t», 
good  morals.  ies^mouMBpiyuM  are  only  Commwtevra  de  Balldi,  &p.  (Paris,  1756 
episodes,  which  Parceval  de  Grandmaison  and  1758, 7  vols,).  The  treatises  of  Fonie- 
horrowed  from  other  poets.  The^Meft  nelle,  Suard  (in  his  Jlfiiong^  de  LitUra- 
Sci/roa  of  Luce  de  Lancivol  contains  fine  lure),  La  Harpe,  Lemercier  and  A,  W 
passages,  tliough  the  plan  is  vety  defec-  von  Schlegel  (Lectuies  on  Dramatic  Lite- 
live.  Biiour-Lomiian,  in  liis  Poi'mes  Gal-  rature)  should  also  be  consulted.  The 
liques,  imitates  Os^an,  Creitz^  de  Les-  French  themselves  admit  that  it  is  difficult 
bet's  Cheoaliera  dt  laTWe  Ronde  (1811)  to  given  connectedhisto:yoftheirtheanre. 
received  great  and  well  deserved  au-  The  earliest  period  to  which  tlie  ori^n  of 
plause.  Less  successful  were  iiis  Amadis  the  French  tlieatre  can  be  referred  is  the 
de  Cavie,  and  Paira  de  Charlemagne,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  we  find  the 
which  were  intended,  according  to  the  first  mention  of  histrionea,  or  clowns,  jesl- 
original  |)lan  of  the  author,  to  comprise,  eis,  rope-dancers  and  jugglers.  Charle- 
witli  the  Table  Ronde,  a  complete  picture  magne  banished  them  on  account  of  their 
of  the  whole  period  of  chivaliy.  licentiousness ;  and,  under  his  succeBsora, 

Brebeul^  who  lived  from  1618  to  1661,  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found.     The 

first  distinguished  himself  in  tKdatik  poe-  people,  however,  did  not  lose  iheir  taste 

try  by  his  Entrttiais  Solitaires.    Boileau's  for  public  spectacles,  and  thus  originated 

M  PoitiqaK  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  feast  of  fools,     (See  Foola,  Fiaal  of.) 

Two  didactic  poems  of  the  younger  Ra-  The  Troubadours,  the  creators  of  French 

cine.  La  Rdigum  and  La  Grace,  as  also  poetry,  also  presented  their  songs  in  the 

Voltaire's  Dweour*  sur  VHomme,  La  Re-  form  of  diaJogues,  and  first  received  the 

l^xin  JVahavUe,  and  Le  Diaaatre  de  lAs-  name  Ita  conaqaes,  or  eomidiens.    Among 

bojtne,   and    Dolard's    La    Grandew   de  the   dramatic   Troubadours  vras    Faydit, 

Dieu  dans  lea  MerveiUes  de  la  JValurt,  de-  But  these  performances  were  so  rude  that 

eerve  to  be  mentioned.    Watelet  wrote  a  the  origin  of  the  true  theatre  in  France,  as 

poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  Dorat  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  be  dated  from 

aMempted  to  sketch   the   theory  of  the  the  14th  and  the  heginning  of  the  loth 

drama.     The   descriptive  poems  of   the  century,  vrith  the  introduction  of  the  mys- 

English,  particularly  Thonison's  Seasons,  teries.     In  modem  as  in  ancient  times,  the 

have  found  imitators  in  France.     Of  the  drama  had  a  religious  origin.     Towards 

class  of  these  imitadons,  are  Lea  Saisons,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charies  V,  the 

by  St.  Lambert,  and  Lea  Moia,  by  Ron-  songs  which  the  pilgrims  used  to  sing  on 

cher.     Bernard's  and  Lemicrre's  didactic  their  return  from  their  pilgiimages,  gave 

poems,  t'Jri  (P.^nier  and  Zies /b^es,are  the  first   idea  of  that  kind  of  di'amatic 

imitations  of  Ovid.    Delille  rendered  this  po«ry  which  was  called  mystery.     The 

department  a  favorite  by  his  Les  Jardtna,  performers  received  the  title  of  brethren  of 

L'Hiyinme  dea  Champa,  in  which  he  imi-  thtpaaaian  {confrhie  de  lapaasieyn),  by  let- 

lated  Virgil,  his  La  Mdhew  et  la  Piiii,  ters  patent  from  Chailes  V,  because  they 

and  La   Cojweraatiim.    His  larger  poem,  represented  the  paaaon  of  our  Lord ;  and, 

i'/nuwrmrtib)!,  is  particulariy  rich  in  beau-  during  the  reigns  of  Chao'les  VI,  Charles 

titiil  £scrip^ons  and  episodes.     Of  the  VII  and  Louis  IX,  the  drama  made  e 

valuable  work  of  Lebrun,  La  JVirfwe,  only  rapid  progress,  notwiilistanding  the  civil 

a  part  has  l>een  published.    La  JVowTO-  wars  and  the  dislracnd  state  of  France 

(ion,  by  Esujenard,  L^Astronomie,  by  Gui-  At  first  the  mysteries,  which  always  repre 

din,  Le  Mhiie  dea  Femaiei,  by  Legouvi,  sentcd  some  biblical  or  legendary  history, 

Le  Ghke  de  VHomme,  by  ClifenedoUfe,  Lea  were  considered  rather  as  acts  of  devotion 

Trma  Agea,  by  Roux,  are  of  superior  me-  than  as  an  amusement ;  and  the  religious 

rit.     The  last  great  work  of  Delille,  Lea  serviees  in  the  churches  were  shortened 

Troia  Rigaea  de  la  J^atare,  abounds  in  to  ^ve  the  people  time  to  attend  them, 

beauties.     Lumartine  is  also  distinguished  But  they  soon  degenerated  into  mere  trav- 

in  this  department  of  poetry.  esiies  of  the  most  sacred  subjects.    The 

Dramatic  Paetn/  and  Art.     The  princi-  fraternity  at  first  performed  their  plays  in 

pat  work  on  the  French  drama  and  stage  the  streets,  in  the  open  air ;  aflerwardB,  in 
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a  hall,  in  the  hospita\  of  the  Trinity,  and,  Sown  to  us.    The  ferces,  which  served  aa 

at  a  later  period,  in  the  hfltel  de  Bour-  afterpieces  to  the  moralities,  were  of  dij- 

gogne.     The  spectators  were  seated,  as  at  fereni   kinds,  historica],  fabulous,  comic, 

present,  in  rows  of  seals,  rising  one  above  &c,,  and  consisted  of  short  plays,  in  verse, 

another  {ilablits),   tlie   higliesc  of  which  representing  characters  drawn  from  real 

was  called  portuiise,  the  ouiers,  the  palaet  life,  with  much  satirical  Ucense  and  comic 

of  Herod,  &.C     God  the  Father  was  rep-  power.     The  most  celebrated  amons  them 

resented  in  a  long  robe,  surrounded  by  is  the   witw  farce  of  the  ^ocat  Patelin 

angels,  seated  upon  a   amging.  '  In  the  (probably   first  represented  about   1480L 

middle  of  the  stage  was  hell,  in  the  form  which  still  maintains  itselfupon  the  French 

of  a  dragon,  whose  mouth  opened  to  let  stage  (as  remodelled  by  Bnieys  and  Pala- 

ui  and  out  the  devils  which  appeared  dur-  prat),  and  which  has  had  a  decided  influ- 

ing  the  play.     The  rest  of  the  stage  repre-  enceupon  the  comic  drama  of  the  French, 

sented  the  world.     An  alcove  with  a  cur-  Pierre  Blancbet  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 

lain   belonged  to  the  theatre,  in   which  thor.     The  piece  is  rude  as  a  whole,  but  the 

every  thing    was    supposed    to    happen  dialoguehasaspiritandeasewliichbaveer- 

which  couid  not  be  ejdiibited  to  tlie  spec-  er  since  cjiaracterized  the  French  comedy. 

tators ;  as  the  delivery  of  the  virgin,  cir-  The  Bazoche  plays  maintained  themselvea 

cutnciaions,  &c.      On  both  sides  of  the  in  favor  at  Paris  for  two  centuries ;  but 

Blage  were  benches,  upon  which  the  act-  their  indecency  and  personalities  became 

ors  sat  in  the  intervals  of  their  perform-  a  public  scandal.     The  parliament  repeat- 

ance,  as  they  never  left  the   stage  until  edly  caused  the  theatres  to  be  shut     In 

they  iiad  finished  their  parts.    Themyste-  15^   the  actors  were  all   thrown    into 

ries  were  not  divided  into  acts,  but  days  prison ;    and,    in  1545,  the   society  was 

UowrJiiea).     A  performance  lasted  as  many  abolished.      About  the  same   time  with 

days  is  it  had  such  divisions,  which  were  this,  a  third  society  was  formed,  called  the 

generally  so  long  that  the  play  was  inter-  children  wiihont  care  (enjims  sans  sotKi). 

rupted  for  some  noura,  merely  to  ^ve  the  Its  members  were  young  men  of  good 

players  time  to  eat.    The  mysteries  were,  families ;   their  president  was  called  the 

ill  fact,  long  dramatized  histories,  in  which  prince  o/fools  {prince  des  soU],  and  their 

the  whole  course  of  a  person's  life  was  performances  were  called  /oUiea  (*o(ie*). 

represented.      Historical  truth    was    not  They  were  satirical  plays,  having  no  other 

inuchregarded  in  them.    Thus  Herod,  for  object  tlian  to  lash  fools,  and  to  ridicule 

instance,  was  represented  as  a  pagan,  and  individuals  or  bodies  of  persons  in  high 

the  Roman  governor  of  Judea  as  a  Mo-  life.    For  this  purpose,allegoricalpersoni- 

hammedan.    The  tragic  and  comic  were  fication  was  used,  and  the  children  of  Folly 

mixed   together,  in   the   most  ridiculous  and  their  grandmamma,  Stupidity,  who 

way.  The  crucifixion  of  the  Savior,  or  tlie  brings  them  into  the  service  of  the  world, 

martyrdom  of  a  saint,  was  succeeded  by  &c.,  appeared  as  acting  persons.     These 

the  buffooneries  of  the  clown.     Parts  of  soUis,  jierformed  on  stages  in  public  places, 

the  play  were  sung,  some  even  in  cho-  were  received  with  great  applause,  so  that 

ruses.    The  verses  were  principallyiambic  the   Bazoche  exchanged  their  moralities 

lines  of  different  length.     Such  was  the  for  them.     As  early  aa  the  time  of  Charles 

infency  of  the  art.    By  tlie  side  of  the  VI,  titis  gay  com|>any  received  a  privilege, 

mysteries  sprung  up  the  plays  of  the  Ba-  Butthey  assumed  such  a  license,  that  their 

zoche — an  old  corporation  of  legal  and  plays  were  subjected  to  the  censorship  of 

judicial  officers,  which  had  the  privilege  the  porKament,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I ; 

of  superintending  pubUc  festivals.    In  the  and,  as  they  evaded  tlie  censorship  by 

reign  of  Philip  the  Far,  they  had  received  n^ng  masks  and  inscriiitions,  in  order  to 

riermission  to  receive  pupils,  to  assist  them  designate  individuals,  a  uew  order  of  par- 

in  their  duties.    These  clerks  afterwards  liament  became  necessary.     Their  most 

formed  a  corporation,  the  head  of  which  brilliant  period  was  under  Louis  XII,  and 

was  called  the  nti  rfe  /a  Ba^cbe;  and,  shortly   after  the   famous    poet  Clement 

excited  by  the  success  of  the  mysteries,  Marot  (the  favorite  of  the  great  queen 

they  invented  a  new  species  of  plays — the  Margaret  of  Valois)  became  a  member  of 

moralities  and  ftrces,  which  they  perform-  the  society,  which   was  finally  abolisiied 

3d  under  the  name  of  ciercs  de  ta  Bazoche.  in  1613.     Both  these  latter  societies  played 

riiey  performed,Btfiim,inprivatehousesi  gratuitously.    Not  so  the  brethrtn  of  the 

lut  a  theatre  wasailerwardsj^venthemin  pasgion,  whose  prices  the  parliament  was 

he  royal  palace.    Some  of  tlie  pieces  dis-  even  obliged  to  limit.     On  condition  of  an 

ilayed  much  wit  and  humor,  as  appears  rnnual  paynientof  1000  hvrea  to  the  poor, 

iTMi  some  remains  which    have    come  they  received  the  exclu^ve  privilege  of 
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exhilihing  all  [days  for  money  at  Paris,  (fffiuvrf,  Hippolyte  (1573},  eclipsed  aU  his 

and  thua  prevemed  those  societies  from  predecessors  by  the' hormODy  of  his  verse, 

perfcrming  which  occusionally  came  from  and  who   firet  ventured  to  bring   other 

the  provinces.    Meanwhile,  the  acquaint-  personages,  be^des  Graeks,  Komaua  and 

aiice  nith   Roman  and  Greek  literature  Turifs,  upon  the  stage,  as  his  Juwe»  and 

had    become    more    general  ia  France,  Bmdamante  show;   and  by  Pierre-de-Ia- 

dirough  the  invention  of  prititjng,     Sev-  Rivey,  whodiatinguiahedhimself asmuch 

era]  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  coined}'.     Tims  (he  second  half  of  the 

and  the  comediea  of  Terence,   had  ap-  16th  century  was   the   period  in  which 

peared  in  French  translations,  and  thus  French  dramatic  po«try  was  formed,  with 

the  French  drama,  whicli  appeared  under  some  pecuharitieS,  afler  the  model  of  the 

Henry  II,  was  silently  preparing  under  ancient  claaaics.    The  succeeding  poets, 

Francis  I,     Jodelle  (died  1657),  whg>  had  until  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  the  prolific 

been  formed  in  the  school  of  the  classics,  Alexander  Hardy,  of  whose  800  plays  40 

wrote  plays,  of  which  there  had  hitherto  remain  on  the  stage,  Nepee,  ThSophile, 

been  no  model  in  Fiance,  and  which  gave  &c,  contributed  little  lo  the  progress  of 

the  French  drama  that  direction  which  it  the  French  drama.    Mairet,  author  of  a 

has  ever  since  retained,      Jodelle   con-  piece    called   Sbpftonists,   which    is    still 

ceived  the  bold  idea  of  making  Ihe  Greek  esteemed ;  Rotrou,  whose  Vem:eslas  is  yet 

drama  the  model  of  ilie    French,  and  played  at  the  (Mdtre  Frangais;  Duryer, 

effected  a  lota)  reform  of  the    French  Baro,  &c,,  who  unitedeleganceof  exprea- 

drama.    The  first  piece  of  this  kind,  in  sion,  sound  judgment,  and  a  refined  taste, 

French  dramatical  literature,  was  his  com-  went   fer  beyond   those    who    preceded 

edy  in  vei-ses  of  eight  syllables,  Evgine  them.    AtlengthappearedthegreatPierre 

on  le  Ttmeontre,  and  his  tragedji-,  the  ('ap-  Comeilie,  eclipsing  all  his   predecessors. 

live  Cleopatra  (in  which  we  find  the  an-  He  liad  the  rare  talent  of  making  great 

cient  <dionis),  which  Jodelle  wrote  with  characters  speak  the  language  of  passion 

all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  ui  which   he  with  dignity.     He  firet  showed  his  nation 

played  himself^  with  some  of  his  friends,  a  model   of  tragic   power  and   elevated 

as  Remi  Belleau  and  Jean-de-la-Pfemse,  style ;  yet  he  himself  bent  under  Ihe  yoke 

m  1553.     This  performance,  which  de-  of  rigidcriticism  andprejudice.    Heisthe 

cided  the  fell  of  the  old  theatre  in  Paris,  only  French  poet,  on  whom  the  Frencfi 

was  received  with  the  greatest  aytlause,  bestow  the  epithet  of  great.    Medea  was 

by  a  numerous  audience.    Henry  11,  who  his  first  tragedy  j  the  Cid,  Cinna,  Boly- 

was  pi'esent,  rewarded  the  author  with  eucte  and  Rodogune  are  considered  his 

500  crovrns  from  his  private  purse.     Jo-  masterpieces,      Jean  Racine  became  the 

delle's  last  and  best  work  is  the  tragedy  fevorite  of  flie   nation  in   tragedy      His 

of   Dido,    which    contains    great    beau-  first   tragedy   was    Les  Frirts   Emrnitis. 

ties.    Within  the  next  half  ceDtury  after  HiaAndromache[1667)was  received  wirfi 

Jodelle,  Spain  had  her  Lope  dc  Vega,  and  as  much  applause  as  the  Cid  had  been  30 

England  her  Shekspeare.    Jodelle  intro-  yeare  before.     Racine  became  the  man  of 

duced  the  strict  observance  of  the  three  his  age  and  his  nation.    He  is  the  most 

Aristotelian  unities,  chc^e  the  purely  his-  polished  and  most  elegant  of  Ihe  trapc 

torical  manner,  excluded  every  thing  su-  vrriters  of  France.     Poetical  boldness  ap- 

pematural,  and  took   his  suhjecls    fi-om  peared  lo  him  contrary  to  good  taste ;  the 

Roman  and  Greek  history,  but  his  per-  tone  of  the  court  was  his  constant  model, 

eonages  all  spoke  hke  modern  French-  Athalie  is  his  best  piece.     Voltaire  is  the 

men,  and  with  a  most  violent  exaggera-  third  great  tra^c  poet  of  the  French,  and 

tion  of  the  rhetontal  character  of  the  old  his  Zaire  and  Mahomet  are  admired  as 

tragedy.     Jodelie's  friends  followed  in  the  masterpieces.    Voltaire   caused  the  stage 

path  which  he  had  opened ,  they  formed  to  be  enlarged  and  more  highly  adorned  ; 

the  society  called  the  Pleiade  Fran^u,  of  bul  the  cosnmie  still  remained  incongruous 

which  Ronsard  was  the  most  brilliant  star,  with  the  characters ;   Roman  and  Greet 

Jodeile  was  successfiilly  followed  by  La  tragedies  were  played  in  hoops  and  long 

Peyrouse,  author  of  Medea  (appeared  in  perukes.     At  the  time  of  the  revolution, 

1555),  the  first  tragedy   in   the   rhymed  Talma,  guided  by  David,  first  reformed 

Alexandrines,  which  are   still  used  ;   by  tiiis  abuse,  after  the  impulse  had  already 

Grevin,a  wriler  of  comedies;  by  Massin-  been  given  by  Clairon.  (q,  tJ     The  eldei 

Je-St-Gelals,  author  of   the  tragedy  of  Crebillon  closes  the  list  of  French  tragic 

Sophonisba,   in   proee  ;     by  Jean   de   la  writera  of  the  first  class.     To  the  second 

'I'nille,   author  of   the  touching  tragedy  belong   Thomas  Corneille,  Lafosse,  Gui- 

I^  FaridiK     b¥  Gamier,  who,  in  his  dtej-  monde-de-la-Touche,   Lefianc,   Laharpci 
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Leinierre,  De  B«ltoi,  &c.    Diderot  intro-  of  Louis  XIV.    Comellle  first  felt  the 

duced    the    sentimental    comedy   in  his  want  of  a  true  character-piece;   Ije  was 

jPtre  de   FaaaUe    and  his  /E»   AWurel.  much  less  restrained  by  prejudices  in  the 

Among  the   more  recent  tragedians  are  eomedy  than  in  the  tn^edy.    His  youth- 

Ducis,  who  tuiapied  several  tragedies  of  flil  trials  in  comedy  are  finer,  more  cor- 

Shal^peare  to    the    French    stage,    and  rect   and  decent  than   any  tiling  which 

showed  much  ori^ality  and  fire  in  his  had  heen  known  before  in  France,  in  the 

Abuiar;  Arnault,  whose  tragedies  are  dia-  comic  drama.     He  had  but  just  finished 

tinguiahed  by  power  and  tenderness ;   Le-  his  ISlh  year,  when  he  wrote  his  comedy 

gouve,   Lemercier,  &c.      Lea   l^mpUers,  MelUe.  Hislaterwork,the  Liar,  is  the  firat 

by  Raynouard,  his  only  tragedy,  has  given  French  comic  character-piece  of  classical 

him  a  deserved  reputation.     The  hero  of  value.     As  a  writer  of  operas,  he  distin- 

JUardius  was  the  favorite  part  of  Talma,  guished  himself  by  liia  Andromeda.    The 

Jolly's  Syfla,   riie   Vipres  SicUUmtes  and  comedy  of  Racine,  Lea  Plaideurs,  is  full 

the  Pcow  of  Delavigne,  and  the  Chms  of  of  comic  power.     But  Jean  Baptiste  Poc- 

Viennet,  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  quelin,  called  Moliire,  bom  in  1620,  is  at 

of  modem  French  tragedy.     These  au-  the  head  of  French  writers  of  comedy, 

thors  have  entered  on  a  new  path,  over-  L'Mowili  was  the  first  piece  by  which  he 

stopping  the  Umits  which  tlie  imitatioD  of  became  known.     Hia  theatre  soon  became 

the   classics  liad  set  to  French  tragedy,  the  most  fteqiieuted  in  Paris.     His  com- 

and   leaving  the   declamatory  eloquence  pany  received  the  honorary  title  comidiens 

which  had  previously  formed  so  essential  ordmaires  du  roL     We  have  35  comedies 

a  part  of  it    It  haa  hieen  already  mention-  of  his.     He  played  bimseli|  and  always 

ed,  diat  French  comedy  originated  with  with  applause,  and  communicated  his  own 

the  farces  of  the  Bazoche,  particularly  with  spirit  to  his  company.     He   united  the 

that  of  the  Mvocat  PaUlin  and  the  so/tea  study  of  nature  with  a  perfect  knowledge 

of  the  en/oiw  ams  jouci.    Jodelle  intro-  of  the   dramatic  art.    His  ehe/s  iTteuvre, 

duced  a  reform  into  the  comedy  likewise.  Tartufle    and  the  Misanthrope,   became 

His  first  comedy,  the  Abbot  Eu^ne,  in  models  of  tlie  higher  comedy.     To  the 

the  manner  of  Terence,  was  admired  by  second  class  of  his  comedies  belong  the 

the  court  and  the  city.    It  was  the  first  character-piecesinprose,ofwhichXi'.^tiare, 

regular  national  comedy,  with  characters  George  DamKn  and  Itc  Bowrgeois  GettiU- 

a)£p(ed  to  the  age,  and  without  allegoric  homrae,   are  the   most   celebrated.      The 

personages.    The  wit  in  it  is  rude  and  inde-  manner  of  these  is  more  free,  and  the  hu- 

oent.     In  1SG2,  the  brotfiers  De-la-Taille  mor  more  broad.    He  allowed  the  greatest 

wrote  comedies  in  ptose.    Attempts  were  fi^edom  to  his  humor  in  those  pieces  in 

made  to  unite  the  fevorite  pastoral  poetry  which  he  often  introduced  music  and  pan- 

wjtn   die   drama.      The   momlities   were  tomime,  such  as  Jjes  Foarheriea  de  Scapin, 

turned  into  pastoral  plays,  in  which  Christ  JMinmeur  de  Pmtrceaiignac,  and  Le  MtUade 

waij  the  bridegroom  and  the  church  the  {maginaire.    The   comic  was  carried.  In 

bride.    The   cullivi^on  of  true  comedy  these  pieces,  to  a  height   which   it  had 

was    c«iiiiimed    by    Pierre-de-la-Rivey  ;  never  reached  since  the  extinction  of  the 

his  comei^'es  were  founded  chiefly  on  in-  old  Greek  comedy.    Moiiere's  pieces  on 

trigUKS  and  comic   sui^jriseA      In  1552,  festival  occasions   merely   prove   the  ro- 

Ae  "brethren  of  tlie  passion"  leased  iheir  nuirkable  versatility  of  his  talent.     The 

privilege  to  a  society  of  actors,  which,  un-  French   comic   writers   kept   themselves 

der  the  name  of  troupe  de  la  cortUdie  Fran-  fi-ee  irom  the  prejudices  which  shackled 

giase,  exists  to  this  day.    They  played  in  the  tragic  authors.    Plays  of  intrigue  were 

the  hfltel   de  Bourgogne.     Shortly  after,  less  popular  than  character-pieces.    None 

Henry  III  filled    France    with    clowns,  of  the  later  poets  came  so  near  to  Molifire, 

whom  he  brought  from  Venice.     They  in  delicacy  and  comic  power,  as  R^gnard 

called  themselves  i  gdosi  (people  who  (q.  v.),   (1647  to   1709).      Uancourt  wan 

ejideavored  to  please).    When  they  began  inexhaustible  in  the  invention  of  comic 

to  play  in  the  hotel  de  Bourgogne,  great  atuations.    Le   Grand   was   more  iiegli- 

crowds   of  people    went    to    see    tJjem.  gent  in  his  style,  hut  full  of  comic  merri 

Farces  of  all  kinds  became  popular;  even  ment.   His  .5mi(fe(ouiie.Wonde  is  still  per 

Richelieu  did  not  disdain  tlie  jokes  of  the  fonned.     Shows  and  ballets  rendered  hi» 

Groa  GuiKoume,  the  clown  of  the  Pariaans.  comedies  still  more  attractive.     Baron,  a 

The  Italian  orfeccAuio  was  supplanted  in  cetebratedactorof  his  time,  endeavored  to 

the  French  force  by  the  Tabarin  and  Tur-  imitate  the  more  elevated  character-pieces 

lupin,  who  played  comic  parK  of  servants,  of  Moli^re.    Dufi^sny  wrote  good  conver- 

and  were  extremely  popular  in  the  time  aatiou-pieces.     Monlfleury  was   the  fiiBt 
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who  wrote  tragediee  in  the  Spanish  man-  taste.  His  comic  muse  has  been  educated 
»er,  with  C«mio  interludes.  Le  Sage  also  in  the  school  of  the  graces.  Picard,  who 
imitated  the  Spanish,  though  not  in  the  had  written  35  comedies  before  his  40th 
same  way.  He  likewise  wrote  many  pop-  year,  knowB  how  to  combine  gaiety  with 
ular  comic  operas  for  the  (W«Ure  deia/oire.  morality.  The  tragic  writer  Lemercier 
Deatouches  was  the  first  who,  by  inveati.-  has  also  written  two  comedies,  Pinio  and 
gations  into  tlie  objects  of  the  drama,  be-  PlavU,  which  possess  a  rare  interest.  Bi- 
gan  to  misapprehend  the  true  nature  of  bouti  pleased  by  his  first  trial,  UJlastm- 
comedy,  and  to  render  the  comic  effect  Hit  de  Faimile.  Among  the  modem  Ben- 
subordinate  to  the  moral  aim.  He  ex-  timental  comedies  are  distinguished  Mi- 
ceUed  in  touching  scenes.  No  writer  has  lanie,  by  Laharpe,  L'Mbi  de  VEph,  by 
produced  finer  delineations  of  characters  Bouilly,  and  La  Mart  de  Socratt,  by  Ber- 
than  Destouches.  Bergerac,  Boui'SauIt,  nardui  de  St.  Pierre.  Jouy,  the  author 
Brueys,  La  Font,  Palaprat  and  tbe  younger  of  the  Vettale,  Etienne,  Esmenard  and 
Comeille  were  some  of  the  most  popular  Hoffmann  are  the  most  celebrated  among 
composers  of  farces.  Since  Corneille's  the  living  authoia  in  the  serious  opera; 
Jbidromeda,  much  had  also  been  done  for  Monvel,  Marsollier,  Duval,  Dieulafoi,  Piis, 
the  opera.  The  marquis  de  Sourdene  Scribe  and  Ban^  in  the  comic  opera  and 
founded,  in  1699,  the  acadinae  routde  de    the  wtudeeille. 

tmmque.  The  rich  imagination  and  meio-  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  French 
dious  poetry  of  Quinault  fitted  him  to  be  drama  will  convince  us  that  Corneille,  Ba- 
the first  of  opera  writers.  He  is  tiie  most  cine,  MoU^re  and  VoltMre  gave  its  pres- 
mufncal  poet  of  his  nation.  Duch6,  Cam-  ent  form  to  the  French  theatre ;  and  timd 
jHstronandFontenelleimiiatedhim.  The  only  can  determine  whether  a  new  path 
pastoral  pieces  of  the  latter  could  please  shml  be  opened  in  the  direction  to  which 
oidy  in  that  tweeted  age.  Hoodart  de  la  the  rotnmitic  school,  aa  it  is  called,  has 
Motte  wrote  in  all  branches  of  the  drama,  pointed,  and  a  new  criterion  of  the  art 
but  was  not  much  dis^guished.  Tbe  shall  be  fixed  by  some  commanding  ge- 
comic  opera  originated  from  the  circum-  nius.  Hitherto,  the  increased  acquaint- 
Btance  that,  in  1707,  the  popular  comedies  ance  with  Shakspeare,  and  tlie  vievre  of 
of  the  faira  had  been  prehibited.  More  Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  Mercler  and  oth- 
connexion  was  then  given  to  tbe  Faude-  ers,  deviaung  more  or  less  fi^m  the  old 
jMes,  and  the  place  of  the  dialogue  was  classical  school,  have  not  produced  much 
suppUed  by  pantomime.  This  change  effect.  If,  however,  we  may  venture  a 
was  so  successful,  that  the  interdiction  was  conjecture,  it  would  seem  that  France,  so 
soon  removed,  Marivaux's  plays  are  af-  totally  changed  by  the  revolution,  and  in 
fected  and  pedantic  Boissy  and  St- Foix  close  literary  intercourse  with  England 
enriched  the  French  theatre  witli  some  and  Germany,  cannot  forever  adhere  to 
witty  productions.  Piron  was  fame<t  for  the  old  standard,  though  a  long  time  may 
his  mcxhaustible  wit,  but  only  one  of  his  elapse  before  the  new  principles  are  firm- 
comedies,  ha  Mitronumie,  has  maintained  ly  established.  In  comedy,  a  great  change 
itself  on  \he  stage.  He  died  1773.  Grcs-  has  already  taken  place  smce  the  revolu- 
eet's  JlficAajrf  is  still  esteemed.  Sedaine'a  tion ;  and  numerous  authors,  as  Andrieux, 
comic  operas  and  comedies  were  jjopular.  Collin  d'Harleville,  Duval,  Picard,  &C., 
BeaumarchaJB,  whose  sentimental  pieces  have  successfully  substituted  the  comedy 
had  already  obtained  applause,  delighted  of  intrigue  for  the  character-pieces  of 
the  public  by  his  Barbkr  de  SeviUe,  and  Aloli^re.  But  in  tragedy,  every  deviation 
hv  its  contiaaation,  Le  Mariage  de  I^aro.  from  the  old  standard  is  still  conadered 
The  latter  piece  was  represented  73  times  an  offence  against  good  taste- 
in  succession,  after  its  first  appearance,  in  French  Laerature  in  Late  years.  The 
1784 — a  distinction  which,  no  doubt,  is  French  literature  of  the  day  has  not 
lather  to  be  ascribed  to  its  bold  ridicule  escaped  the  influence  of  the  poliljcal 
of  the  higher  classes,  than  to  its  intrinsic  events  of  the  age,  and  of  the  healed  party 
value.  Colli,  Fagan,  Hoissy  and  Fabre  conflicts  which  have  rent  society  in 
d'Eglantine,Ctulhava,Laujon,Laya,Fran-  France.  The  literary  productions  of  late 
9oiBdeNeufcha.teau,aro  someof  tlie  most  years  have  excited  interest  in  proportion 
popularof  recent  writers.  Collin  d'Harle-  as  they  were  connected  vrilh  the  absorb- 
yi]h'iiFitwcCil&ataire,L'Incotutant^'Op-  ing  political  questions,  which  have  en- 
Hmisle  and  Let  Chdtemix  en  Espagne  are  gaged  tbe  attention  of  all  the  thinking 
full  of  truth  and  iuterest.  Andrieux,  part  of  France.  The  great  number  of 
whose  Lea  Eiouriis  and  Le  Sov^er  d^,Sv^  works  on  poUtical  economy  and  lepsla- 
UuH  are  in  great  favor,  writes  with  much    tion,  wliicn   have   lately  appeared,  bear 
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fearimoiiy  to  the  great  interest  taken  in  Jier  lea  Dates,  by  Allais,  and  Art  de  veri- 
ihese  Bubjecis.  Destnarais'a  Considira-  jier  lea  DaUa  d^iuia  PAimh  1770  jWyu'i 
lions  sur  la  lAtUraivre  et  aw  la  SocifU  en  nos  Jours,  by  Courcellea,  1821),  and  ac- 
Franee  cat  19m«  SUde  (Pmis,  1821),  may  companied  by  numerous  works  on  French 
^e  consulted  on  thia  point.  The  language  history.  Among  those  which  afford  ma- 
■tself,  since  the  example  of  Madame  de  terials  of  eariier  histoiy,  are  CoUedion  des 
Staet,  has  not  escaped  innovations.  La-  Chroniques  naliimales,  par  Buchon ;  Col- 
raux,  iti  his  Abuvcau  Dictionnaire  de  ta  lectitma  dea  Mimoirta  relates  il  I'lEaloiTe 
Lofigae  Francaiae,  armed  with  the  treaiip-  de  fVance,  by  Guizot ;  CoU.  Compl.  det 
ares  of  the  language  of  writers  of  the  MSmoirea  relaMfs  h  VHwloire  de  Fntnte, 
17th  and  18tli  centuries,  attacked  the  byPetitot;  D^6l  dea  CharUa  d  dea  Lata, 
more  limited  stores  of  the  dictionary  of  Umt  naiionalea  mi'&mngins,  by  Conatan- 
the  academy,  showing  a  richness  of  forms  tin.  The  collections  of  materials  for 
and  composition  entirely  foreign  to  the  com-  modem  history  have  kept  pace  with  these 
pilers  of  that  work.  Charles  Pougens'  2W-  ICoBiedion  dea  Mimmrea  rMifa  h  la  R^- 
aordea  Originea  el  DvMannairesrammalkid  Itiium ;  Mlmoires  partictUiera  pour  servir 
raiaoniiiedelaLai^mFraii^aiae,4to.,eLni  arHUtoire  de  la  Mivolvtiort).  {See  Me- 
M^sang^re's  Dicfunaiaire  dea  Pnmeiiea  moirs.\  The  works  of  Duiau  and  Del- 
Fhmgrda  (3il  edition,  1833),  are  valuable  bare,  Lacretelle  and  Siamonde-Sismondi, 
works.  Greatattentionhaabeenexcicedby  onihe  history  of  France  and  the  French, 
the  metaphyseal  writings  and  lectures  of  the  histories  of  the  revolution,  by  Mig- 
Victor  Cousin,  (q.  v.)  The  works  of  De  net,  Thiers,  ftabaut,  and  Lacretelle,  haye 
OHrando,Laromigui6re,Desmttde  Tracy,  been  very  eKteiisively  read.  For  recent 
Azais  I^Kthm  universd  de  Phihsophie,  8  times,  Lacretelle's  /Bsfotre  de  IVance  afe- 
vol3.,1834),ToiiB8alnt(£3»aijurIa.W(mi^Te  mas  la  Restcairalvm  may  be  consulted. 
donl  lea  Senatdiona  ae  tranaformenl  en  Idies,  Besides  these  general  works,  valuable  re- 
1824),havealsoattractedthepubhcmind  to  searches  have  been  made  in  regard  lo 
the  department  of  metaphysics.  The  gene-  separate  periods  {Fa^ea  eivHa  de  la  France 
ral  principlesof  law,  to  the  study  of  which  depms  POmiertitre  dea  Mitables  juaqu'en 
Lanjuinais's  work,  Sur  la  Baatomiade  d  ISil  -  J oiiffm's  Fhates  de  I' Anarckie ;  Bar- 
la  Flagdlation pinoles  {ISiS),  gave  an  im-  pnet's  ISsUnre  da  Gauvememe^d  fiodrd), 
pulse,  and  the  law  of  the  country,  have  In  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  France^ 
been  more  deeply  investigated,  both  his-  the  learned  and  ingenious  trealises  of 
torically  and  scientifically.  The  intrigues  Gyutot  (Eaaais  and  icfoiu);  tiie  works 
of  the  clergy  have  attracted  philoso^ihieal  of  the  brothers  Thierry  on  tlie  Gaula 
inquiries  towards  religion  also.  Benjamin  and  Nortnana;  Barante's  Hisloire  des 
Constant,  in  his  work  De  la  ReliguiTi,  eoii-  Dues  de  Bourgogne  de  la  Maison  de  Vu- 
aidirie  dans  sa  Source,  sea  Formes  d  sea  loia ;  Beugnot's  ies  Ju^a  iP  Occident,  oa 
Developpemens  (2  vols.  1825),  has  displayed  Mecherches  sur  I'tSatcimifh  Commerce  et  la 
his  usual  acutenesii ;  while  the  abb6  Men-  lAttiratare  des  Juifa  en  FYanee,  en  S<die 
nais,  in  his  Esaai  sw  flndSfffrence  en  d  en  E^>afrne  pendant  lemoyen,^e;  Dep- 
Matiire  de  Religion,  8  vols.  (8th  edition,  ping's  Histoire  des  Expiditions  marUimea 
1825),  and  in  his  smaller  work,  De  la  Re-  des  JVornumds  et  de  leur  ttcddiasement  en 
ligion  conaiderie  dana  ses  Rapports  avtc  France  aii  Xme.  Sikle ;  the  Hisloire  de  la 
rOrdre  politique  d  dvU,  shows  how  fer  SU.  BaHhUemy  d'aprl^a  lea  Ckroniques, 
impartial  inquuy  was  to  be  substituted  in  1826;  the  MMoires  d  Correspondanee  de 
die  place  of  authority.  The  history  of  Daplea^-Momay  wiar  aeroir  a  PIEstoire 
the  regeneration  of  Greece  lias  been  de  la  Re/onaaHon,  &c.,  are  of  great  value. 
more  ably  treated  in  France  than  in  any  {For  the  works  relative  (o  Napoleon,  see 
other  country.  Raffenel's  Histoire  dea  the  article  Mghjeon  and  Ms  Timea,  the 
iivhiements  de  la  Griee  (Paris,  1^3,  sqq.,  3  Iforia  on.)  Guizot's  History  of  the  Eng- 
vol3.),Dufay'swork,Pouqueville's/Krioire  lish  Revolution,  not  yet  completed,  and 
de  la  Rigeneraiitm  de  la  Griee  (new  edi-  Datu's  History  of  Venice,  ate  among  ihe 
tion,  1826),  appeared  at  tiie  moment  when  most  valuable  eotilrihutions  that  modem 
Michaud's  Histoire  dea  Croisadta  [8th  history  has  received.  Agi-eat  number  of 
edition,  18i.tij,  Lebeau's  Hhbiire  du  Bas-  places,  historically  im|iort8nt  for  their 
Empire,  idH.  novxi.  Rcvjie  et  eorrigie  par  monuments,  or  on  account  of  events  of 
Saml-Marlin,  retraced  the  events  of  the  which  they  have  been  the  theatre,  have 
pasL  Mollien's  Voyages  dans  la  Rfpjibl.  been  carefully  examined,  and  many  inter- 
tfc  Colombie  is  also  favorably  distinguish-  esting  works  have  appeared  in  this  de- 
ed The  profound  works  of  an  earlier  partment  (Dulaure's  Histoire  Phuaiqut 
oeriod  have  been  recdited   {Art  de  viri-  de  Paris  (3d  edition,  1824),  and  Hiatoirt 
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da  EnmroTii  dt  Pam ;  Momtment  de  la  tribution    to    the  hiatoiy    of  liteiatiire 

JVinwe,  par  M.  de  Xiohorde,  and  .Snti^utlia  SehSll'a    Hut.  dt  la  tMUnttart    Orecqu*: 

deVJilaBet,  par  G(^rry  et  ScfaBtigh&uter).  (3d  editioti,  18mo.),  Gaiiltier's  Eiaai  tar 

FiclioD  is  obtiged  to  assume  the  historical  laLitUraturtPersamw.,lh<;\»iaah\econtn- 

garb  of  sir  Walter  Scott's  muse,  whose  buliona  ia  the  Jouraal  Jlsiatique,ai>diiu>ae 

woite  have  been  trwialated  and  imitated  in  the  memoirs  of  learned  societies  and 

(as  in  TVwion  U  Voyageur  ou  la  Franee  in  the  journals  {Rome  Encydop.  BvUtlin 

aa    XlVme.   Sadc,    par     Mon^evr    de  tmiveritl,  par  Firuasac),  are  weliknov/uxo 

Marehangy).     Some  works,  however,  de-  the  literaty public.     Barbier's  thdmm.  dts 

scribe  the  raannras  of  the  age,  as  Mor-  Outrages  ononT/mesetpscvdortymeSj^deAit^ 

tonval's    Tardive    Modeme,   or    address  Renouard's  Anal,  de  I'lmprimfrU  dee  Mia, 

themselves    to   a  dckly  state  of  feeBng,  9d  edit.,  os  also  the  CnUdagae  des  lAwa 

as  the  Ourika  and  Edauard  of  the  prin-  imjirim^sswrrain,  prove  that  bibliography 

cess  de  Salin,  or  Arliiicourt's  gloomy  pic-  is  cultivated  in  Francewiih  Zealand  ability, 

tures,  and  the  counwss  de  Souza's  Com-  [See  Boaehariat'a  Court  de  IMlfralwre,/ai- 

tate  ck  Fangy.     Dramatic  literature  also  aantSaiteauJji)eiedeLaHitrpe,JSi6,2vo\a.) 
preaenB  a  great   number  of  works,  in        French  Mimemalics  in  Vie  I9tk  Ctntmy. 

which  Soumet  and  Viennet  endeavor  to  In  mathematics,  pure  as  well  as  miied, 

emulatetheleme  of  the  old  tragicwriters;  the  French  have   been  so  much  disiin- 

while  the  sportive  Scribe,  Delavigne,  Gii-  guished  in  modem  limes,  bv  the  ardor  of 

briel  and  Edmond  (the  authors  of  Jwfai,  Qieir  researches  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 

DrometigranrfiSfwciacfe), bringing  forward  results,  that  the  superiority  over  all thena- 

the  strangest  subjects,  are  sure  of  applause  tions  of  Europe  may  perhaps  be  adjudg- 

fpom  all  quaitere.   "On  this  subject,  Geof-  ed  to  them.     CoDsidering  the  importance 

ftoy's  CW-a  de  LUUrature  dramatique,  and  of  the  works,  rtilher  than  the  order  of  the 

Leniercier's   JHemargwes  sur  les  honnei  et  matter,  and  confiriiDg  ourselves  to  a  mere 

la  mauvaises  Intuyv^WTM  dramatijves,  may  sketch,    we    may    mention    among    the 

be  consulted.    The  lamented   Talma,  in  French   mathematicians   of   this   period, 

his  fi^eitoiu  BUT  L^caai  et  sur  FAH  thi&-  first,  Laplace  (q-  v.),  who  in  liis  Micaniqut 

traky  endeavored  to  preserve,  at  least,  the  cHeste  (Paris,  1823,  5  vols.4io.,  translated 

traditions  of  his  art.     Intercourse   with  into   English  by  doctor  Bowditch,  with 

other  countries  has  introduced  new  opin-  extensive  notes,  first   vol,   Boston,  N.  E. 

ions  on  many  suiyects  of  literature,  en-  1829),   has  given  the   laws  of  the  rnost 

lirely  opposed  to  the  old  ruks  of  French  complicated  motions  of  the  celestial  world, 

criddsm.   The  partisans  of  these  inn  ova-  and,with  the  aid  of  a  perfect.analysis,  has 

tions,  are  called  tlie  romantic  school.     The  completed  the  &bric,  of  which  the  foim- 

classical  school  may  be  styled  the  Ugiii-  dation  had  been  laid  by  Newton's  Phiio- 

t»a  of  literature,  while  the  romanlie  are  sophia    nalwalia  Prmcipia   meffitmatka. 

a  sort  of  literary  liberals,  actively  engag-  The  results  of  those   great   calculations 

ed  in  combating  old  prejudices  and  er-  are  also  contained  in  his   Expo»itwn  du 

rois.    (See  Le  Cbu^que  et  le  Eomtmtiqtit  Syalimc  da  Monde  (4lh  edit,  Paris,  1813,  2 

par Baaar-Iiormian^aaAEssaisio-lalMli-  vols.j,  on  which  Hassenftatz's  Covra  de 

rcdtire  ramaidique,  1825.)    At  the  head  of  pkystque  cMesle  (Paris,  1803)  is  a  commen- 

ooe  party   is  Lamartine,  author  of  the  tary.     Francoeur's   T^aiti  iUmeataire  de 

Miditaliims  poitiques,  viho,  hy  his  Chant  Micanique  (4th  edition,  Paris,  1807)  is  a 

du  Saere,  brought  Irimself  vritliin  the  son-  good  introduction  to  the  smdy  of  celestial 

shine  of  court  iavor.     At  the  head  of  the  mechanics.     The  means  of  ftirlher  inves- 

other  is  Delaiigne,  author  of  theMasini-  ligation  may  be  found  in  Lagrange's  Mi- 

eitaa.    More  hght  than  bolh,  and   more  caniqae    analyHqae,    Prony's    Mtcanique 

French  in  ideas  and  expression,  is  Beran-  plaiosophiqiie,   and  Camoi's  Prindpes  de 

get,  author  of  Chansons   and    Chansons  VEipaiibre  et  du  Mtmvemeat.  In  tlie  bianch 

noaodies,  which  are  in  higher  favor  with  of  astronomy,  Lalande  had  already  pub- 

tfae  public  than  they  were  with  the  attor-  lisbed  the  third  edition  of  his  Astrmwmte, 

Deysofthe  crown,  under  the  late  dynaa-  3vo!B.,4to.{in  1793),  whenDelambrepub- 

tg.    The   monuments  of  distant  periods  Mshed  his  Jlslronomu:  IMorxque  et  pratique 

arealso  brought  to  light  by  the  industry  {Paria,1814,3vols.,4lo.;JAr4'^lvol.8vo.;, 

of  French  scholars,  aa   is  shovra  by  M<:-  and  Biot  supplied  the  wants  of  a  more 

on's  Honwrt  du  Renard,  and  Guillaume's  extensive  public,  by  his  TrmU  Himtatiairt 

Beeherches  iur  la  AiUeurs  dans  lesqudi  La-  d^Aaironomie  pkys^ae  (2d  edit,  Paris,  1811, 

foiitaine  a putrouverkt Si^ets  desea  FaMes.  3  vols.).     Blot's  TWili  de  ph/siqae  txphi- 

Salfi's  continuation  of  Ginguen^'s  ifis-  mCTi/aierf7™rfWinaiigtM(Paris,]81fi,4 vols.), 

kiire  LUUrairtde  CUrdie  is  a  valuable  con-  of  which  there  is  aPj-^ci»^iAneniair«,iH  the 
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most  valuable  work  of  tlie  period  on  the  the  name  of  Emraa  de  Limoges,  also  at- 

EubjecC  which  it  trettts.   In  ihe  department  tained  (t  higher  degree  of  perfection,  at 

ol'geodesy  and  topography,  Puissant,in  his  that  period.    With  the  reign  of  Louis  IX 

Traiti  de  Giadide  ^2d  ediL,  Paris,  1819,  3  commences  an  epoch  for  the  arts.     His  ad- 

volB.4ro.),Bnd  Thradide  Topogra^hie  £A--  ventures  and  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land 

padage  d  dt  JVivdtanenl  (2d  edition,  Paris,  furnished  the  artists  with  interesting  ma- 

1830,4to),hasfuruiHhedtwoclaBsicalwork8.  lerial^  as  did  the  adventures  of  Joan  of 

Inthebranchof  hydrauiics,Prony'8  ,4r(Ai-  Arc  at  a  subsequent  period.      Een6  the 

lecture  hydratdique  bears  a  high  character ;  Good,  the  prince  of  poets,  belonged  to  the 

and,  among  the  recent  woria  on  militaiy    celebrated  painters   of  the   15th  c   ' 

y  of 

vols.  4to.)  deserves  a  favorable  mention,  French  painting  properly  begins  with  the 
Nor  have  pure  mathematics  been  lessen-  reign  of  Francis  I,  when  it  flourished 
riched  in  this  period.  Lagrange's  Thiorie  under  the  inllueuce  of  the  ItalianB.  Leo- 
des  Fonetiam  rnialytigues  (2d  edition,  Paris,  nardo  da  Vinci  went  to  France  in  1515, 
1813,4to.),aiidthesameauihor'siff(WMrfu  and  died  iu  the  arms  of  the  kmg.  An- 
Calcid  det  Fondiona,  with  a  commentary,  drea  del  Sarto  was  in  his  service  for  sev- 
forminga  sequel  to  the  preceding  work,  eral  years.  RosBode'Iti»si,knownunder 
are  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  the  the  name  ofJVTailreSoicc,  became  first  court 
secrets  of  the  higher  analysis,  which  have  painter  in  1530,  and  liirector  of  the  deco- 
been  exposed  in  their  widest  extent  by  rations  at  Fontainebleau.  As  painting,  at 
Lacroix,  in  his  TrmSi  du  Calad  rfiffirenfiti  that  time,  was  commonly  connected  with 
et  du  Calciil  mtigral  (Paris,  3  vols.  4to.),  stucco  work,  Francis  I  invited  Pritnaticcio 
which  is  surpassed  by  no  work  on  this  sub-  to  Paris,  and  made  him  his  chamberi^n. 
jec[,incompreljenslveandprofoundvievra.  He  was  followed  by  many  Italians, who 
Among  the  elementary  works,  Bizout's  formed  a  colony  of  artists,  like  that  of  the 
Covrs  de  MatMmalique,  5  vols.,hjs  always  Greeks,  in  ancient  times,  in  Rome.  (For 
been  esteemed.  Analytical  geometry  has  information  on  this  point,  see  the  lire  of 
been  enriched  by  Blot,  in  his  Essai  de  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  himself.)  Engraven 
OionUtrie  antdytuiue  (5ih  edition,  Paris,  multiplied  tlie  works  in  Fontainebleau, 
1813);  trigonomeliv  by  Lacroix  in  his  which  constituted  a  school  for  the  French 
Traiti  de  3r^gwiome6-ie  recMiffite  et  sphi-  painters,  Francis  Clouet,  called  Jone^ 
tiqM  (6lh  edit,  Paris,  1813),  and  descrip-  and  Comeille  of  Lyons,  were  the  first  na- 
tive geometry  by  the  same,  in  his  tltemeaa  tive  portrait  paintersof  abetter  cast.  The 
de  Giomitrie  dacripUve  (4th  edition,  Paris,  French  distinguished  themselves  particu- 
1813).  The  recent  works  on  algebra  are  larly  in  glass,  ememld  and  miniature  paint- 
innumerable  ;  the  CompUmeitt  d'Jllgibre  ing,  and  iu  tapestry.  They  used  art  as  an 
(3d  edition,  Paris,  1804),  by  Lacroix,  de-  instrument  of  embellishment,  rather  than 
serves  to  be  mentioned.  Laplace's  ana-  as  something  elevated  and  sacred ;  their 
lytical  and  ohilosophical  essay  on  tiie  genius  appeared  in  the  technical  and  aca- 
doctrine  of  chances,  £ssai  pMiosopA.  »ur  demicalratherthaninthepoetic.  Braman- 
lea  Frobabililh  ('lthedit.,Pai'is,  1819),  and  te,whowa8employed  bypope  Julius  II  to 
Lacroix's  Traili  da  Calcid  des  Proba-  paint  the  windows  of  the  Vatican,  invited 
bUiUa  (Paris,  1816),  may  conclude  this  the  French  artists  Claude  and  Guillaume 
short  survey  of  the  most  important  works  de  MorBeiUe  to  Rome,  to  assist  him.  With 
in  the  mathematical  department  in  France  Jean  Cousin,  bom  at  Soucy,  near  Sens, 
during  the  last  century.  who  was  living  in  1589,  commences  the 
FroKh  School  of  Painthig.  The  arts  listofcelebratedFrench  painters.  Hewas 
which  the  Romans  had  inffoduced  into  profoundly  versed  in  the  rules  of  perspec- 
Gaul  were  swept  away  by  the  devastations  tive  and  architecture.  His  piuntingB  on 
of  the  Normans.  The  first  indications  of  glass,  particularh-  those  in  the  church  cf 
therevival  of  paintingappearinsomemin-  St.  Gervais  in  Paris,  are  celebrated.  His 
iature  pieces  which  areamongthe  treasures  oil-paiuiing  representing  tite  day  of  judg- 
of  the  royal  library.  Charles  the  Bald  loved  ment,inthe  convent  of  theMinimes,  near 
the  arts,  and  invited  artists  from  Greece  to  Vincenne3,was  the  first  historical  painting 
France.  Under  William  the  Conqueror,  a  of  a  conaderable  size.  Francis  I  eni'our- 
^reat  number  of  fresco  painting  were  fin-  aged  him  and  his  contemporaries  to  einu- 
ished.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  VII,  the  late  each  other  in  the  production  of  works 
ans  began  to  flourish,  particularly  paint-  of  art,  which  he  collected,  uniting  with 
ing  on  glass.  The  enamel  pajiitlnes,  them  many  excellent  wotte  of  Leonardo, 
which  afterwards  became   known  under  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angel  j.     This  was 
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ihe  beginnJDg  of  the  museum  in  Paris,  edfortbe  sirengthandvigorof  hiscompo- 

At  thai  time,  the  manufacture  of  gobehns-  aliona.     The  two  Mignai-da  of  Troves,  in 

tapestry  was  established.    Martin  Fr^mi'  Champagne,    were   dso   celebrated — the 

net,  bom  in  Paris  in  1567,  formed  himself  elder   brother,  Nicholas,   called  Migaard 

particulariy   afier   Alicbael    Angelo,   and  of  Avigium,    particularly    aa    a    portrait 

was  made  court  painter  in  the  reign  of  painter  ;    Ihe    younger,     Pierre,    called 

Henry  IV.    Hardly,  however,  had  French  Miptard  le  JRomam,  ftr  his  masterly  por- 

art  begun  to  flourish,  when  it  withered  traits  and  his  fresco-paintings,  one  of  the 

Lkea  hot-house  plant,  owing  principally  finest  of  which  is  the  cupola  of  the  church 

to  the  liceutioueness  which  prevailed  at  of  Val  de  Grace  in  Paris,  which  contains 

Ihe  courts  of  Francis  II  and  Charles  IX.  more  than  300  figures.    He  was  bom  in 

Art  was  profaned  for  licentious  purposes,  1610,  and  died  in  1695.    He  also  possessed 

and  lost  its  purity  and  elevation ;  tlie  de-  a  rare  talent  of  copying  old  masterpieces, 

agn  became  incorrect,  the  coloring  feeble  The  grace  of  his  style  and  the  charms  of 

and  void  of  ttannony.    In  Simon  Voiiet  his  coloring  are  well  known  :  they  render 

(bom   in   Paris   in   1582,   died    in   1641)  him  one  of  the  first  artists  whom  France 

France  had  a  distinguished  national  artist,  has  ever  produced.     Seb.  Bourdon,  too, 

-who  eslablished  a  school,  and  purified  the  deserves  to  be  mentioned.    The  first  rank, 

corrupted  taste.    He  had  visited  the  East,  however,  among  the  artists  of  that  period, 

and  formed  himself  in  Venice  and  Rome,  is  due  lo  Eustache  le  Sueur,  bom  in  1617, 

His  eiyh  was  noble  and  animated.    He  died  in  1655.    He  formed  himself  without 

■was  employed  to  paint  the  gallery  of  dis-  having  ever  lefb  Paris.     He  studied  the 

tinguished  persons,  which  had  been  be-  worksofRaphael,withthegenIuBof  which 

gun  by  Philip  of  Champagne.     He  after-  he  made  himself  familiar  by  engravings, 

wards  fell  into  an  affected  manner.     Le  with -the  greatest  assiduity.    His  style  is 

Brun,  Le  Sueur,  J.  B.  Mola,  Mignard,  Du  simple,  noble,  i^uict ;  his  drawing  is  cor- 

Fresnoy,  Chaperon,  Dorigny,  and  his  own  rect ;   his  coloring  is  tender,  but   wants 

brothers,   Aubin   and    Claude,   were   his  force.    His  principal  work  is  Ihe  life  of 

pupils.     His   most   celebrated  contempo-  St.  Bruno,  in  22  pictures.     His  works  ere 

raries    were    NofI  Jouvenet,    Allemaud,  little  known  out  of  France,     Charles  le 

Perrier,  Quintin    Varin,  &c.     The  last  Brun  (q.  v.),  born  in  1619,  and  died  in 

was  the   master   of  the   great  Nicholas  1690,  is  celebrated.    All  diese  artists  had 

Pousan  (q,  v.),  who  is  called  the  /Veneft.  obtained  their  reputation  before  the  acces- 

Btmkad.      He  was    born    at  Andely,  in  sion  of  Louis  XlV,  whose  love  for  pomp 

1594,   and  descended  from  a  noble   but  and  magnificence  was  prejudicial  to  tiie 

reduced  family.    He  received  bis  educa-  art    Le  Brun  was  tiie  only  painter  who 

tion  entirely  in  Rome.     His  elevated  man-  reached  his  greatest  celebrity  in  his  reign. 

ner,  depth  of  meaning  and    noble  aim-  His   celebrated  masterpiece,  represenling 

pliiaty,  were  not  understood  at  the  court  Alexander  visiting  the  captive  family  of 

of  Louis  XIV,  where   nothing  pleased  Darius,  was  irainted  under  the  eyes  of  the 

unless  it  bore  the  character  of  jiomp  and  king,  who  had  assigned  the  painter  a  room 

splendor.     Poussin   was  a  philosophical  near  his  ov^n  apartments  at  Fontainebleaii. 

painter;  he  painted  for  the  understanding  His  works  are  very  numerous.     They  all 

rather  than  to  the  senses.     His  works  often  exhibit  genius,  firo,and  ease.    They  are 

awaken  serious  reflection.    He  was  the  characterized,  however,  by  Ihe   genuine 

first  piunter  of  landscapes   in  the   heroic  French  style,  and  a  tendency  to  the  theat- 

style.     His  disciple,  Caspar  Dughet,  who  rical.    Through  his  influence,  Colbert  es- 

iidopted  the  name  of  Poussin,  was  partic-  tablished  tiie  French  academies  of  art  in 

ularly  diBtloguished  as  a  landscape  paint-  Rome    and  Paris  ;  the   latter  of  which 

er.    The  other  celebrated  artists  of  tliis  served  to  oppose  the  despotism   of  the 

period  are,   Le  Valentin,  born   at  Colo-  academy  of  St.  Luke  in   Paris,     After  Le 

miers  in  1600,  died  in  16SL    He  formeil  Bmn,  the  French  artists  deviated  fivm  Ihe 

himself  after  Carava^o,  and    possessed  right  path,  and  neglected   the   study  of 

more  boldness  and  power  than  his  French  the  great  Italian  masteis.     Le  Brun,  being 

predecessors.  Jacques  Blanchard,  bom  in  desirous  of  havuig  his  works  niultiplieil, 

1600,  died  in  1638,  received  the  surname  had  persuaded  many  diistinguished  young 

of  the  French.  TUirni,  and  was   the  most  artists  to  become  engravers.      The  most 

perfect  colorist  of  the  age.   Claude  Gelfie,  eminent    among   ihcm    are   Girard   Au- 

called  Claude  Lorraine,  bom  in  1600,  and  dran,  J    Mariette,  and   Gabriel  le  Brun, 

died  in  1682,  the  most  eminent   landscape  Tiie  artists  of  die  following  period  of  die 

Ijainter  of  any  age,  formed   himself  en-  most  note,  ai*  Mola,  the  brodiets  Ccur- 

lirely  in  Italy.     Chaveau  was  distinguish-  tois,  called  Boio^uigTion,  dislinguisljed  us 
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painters  of  botile-scenes ;  Noel  Coypel  and  Montpelller,  became  the  first  reformer  of 
iiis  spQ,  Antoine,  whose  inventive  imagin-  taste,  and  the  ikther  and  Nestor  of  the 
ation  and  beautifu]  coloring  procured  them  modem  school.  His  paislings  are  diatin- 
urilversal  applause,  but  who  mistook  the-  guished  by  a  noble  simplicity,  correct  de- 
alrical  exaggeration  for  natural  expression,  eignand  railliiiil  imitation  of  nature.  The 
The  family  of  Boullongne  produced  many  celebrated  David  (q.  v.),  the  founder  of 
excellent  painlera.  Vivien,  Jouvenet,  Cii6-  the  present  French  school,  w^  hisdisci- 
ron,  Parrocel,  SilvesWe,  De  Largilh^re,  pie.  This  artist  was  the  first  who  iniro- 
Rigaud,  Andii,  La  Fage,  were  industri-  duced  the  rigid  study  of  antiques  and  of 
ous  and  able  artists  of  that  period,  yet  not  nature,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  purer  style 
entirely  free  fromi  afieclation.  Watteau,  and  a  more  correct  drawing  than  had  ever 
who  painted  only  little  sportive  pictures,  before  existed  in  Franco,  His  influence 
in  a  veiy  aifected  style,  became  the  fe-  in  refiiiing  the  taste  of  his  narion,  his  zeal 
vorite  of  his  dme.  Under  l^uis  XV,  the  and  unremitted  industry,  his  afiection  for, 
taste  for  mirrors,  for  pastil  painting,  and  tor  and  paternal  interest  in,  his  disciples,  are 
cameos,  entirely  supplanted  true  ait.  Loriot  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 
discovered  atthattimetheartoffixingpas-  Vincent,  Regnaidc  and  M^nageot  are  dis- 
til-colors.  The  family  Vanloo  first  began  tinguished  contemporaiy  artists.  The 
to  arrest  the  decline  of  taste ;  they,vvith  Ant  revolution  broke  out,  and,  in  1791,  all  in- 
Pesne,  Pierre  Subleyras  and  Le  Moine,  stitutions  of  art  were  abolished  by  the 
might  have  succeeded,  had  not  Christo-  national  assembly.  The  most  precious 
pher  Huet  and  Francis  Boucher  effected  works  of  art  were  destroyed  by  the  fiity 
the  total  ruin  of  the  art.  The  latter,  who  of  the  populace  ;  b.it  the  artists  were  in- 
was  bom  in  1704,  and  died  in  1 770,  devoted  spired  with  a  new  spirit  A  society  was 
himselfentirelytosubjectsoftbelowestde-  formed  under  the  name  of  the  ludionol 
bauchery  and  immorality.  No  painter  has  TepMictot  society  of  artists,  to  the  meetings 
ever  orofaned  art  like  Boucher.  Attiret,  of  which,  in  the  Louvre,every  citizen  i^ 
bom  at  Dole  in  1702,  went,  in  1737,  at  the  free  access.  The  principal  evente  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Christian  niisaonaries,  to  revolution  were  the  subjects  that  engaged 
Pekin,  where  the  emperor  of  China  and  their  peudls ;  and,  if  the  expression  was 
the  grandees  of  the  empire  were  so  much  harsh  and  exaggerated,  the  in^pid  manner 
pleased  with  his  performances,  that  he  es-  of^the  former  period  entirely  disappeared, 
lablished  a  school  for  drawing,  and  was  In  tiie  reign  of  Napoleon,  every  thing  con- 
constantly  employed  for  the  enipeivsr,  spired  pSwerfiiily  to  promote  the  arts,  and 
whointendedto  bestowonhimtliedignity  a  great  number  of  distinguished  artista 
of  a  mandarin.  He  died  therein  1763.  Af-  appeared.  The  three  most  celebrated 
teralongreign  of  comiptiastein  France,  schools  of  painting  were  those  of  David, 
the  first  appearnnce  of  a  reform  is  pre-  Regnault  and  Vincent  Among  the  disci- 
sented  in  the  works  of  Jos.  Vernet  (q.  v.),  pies  of  David  was  Drou^s,  who  died  early, 
a  Iwidacape  piunter,  bom  in  1714,  died  at  Rome,  in  1788.  His  love  of  all  that 
in  1739.  His  representations  of  the  see,  was  sublime,  and  good,  and  noble,  his 
in  all  its  different  aspects,  and  his  views  tenderness,  and  his  high  standard  of  ex- 
of  sea-ports,  are  inimitable.  Strong  feel-  cellence,  would  probably  have  made  him 
ing,  a  rich  imagination,  and  on  unremitted  the  greatest  of  French  artists.  Gerard, 
study  of  nature,  were  the  causes  of  his  who  gained  celebrity  by  his  great  histor- 
success.  Count  Caylus,  bom  in  1692,  ical  ptuuting,  representing  the  entrance  of 
died  in  1765,  a  zealous  antiquary,  did  Henry  IV  into  Paris,  stands  at  the  head 
much  for  French  art,  and  founded  prizes  of  David's  living  disciples.  Gros,  Ingres, 
fiir  tiie  encouragement  of  artists.  Greuze,  Peytavin,  Hennequin,  Berthon,  Serangdi, 
who  is  often  called  the  pmider  of  the  Mad.  Laville-Leroux,  Mad.  Angelioue 
^rcicm,  now  appeared.  He  was  bom  at  Mongez,  Mad.  Barbiei-Val bonne,  Van 
Toumus  in  172G,  and  died  in  1805.  He  Brh  and  Richard  (of  Lyons),  are  among 
may  l>e  called  the  true  noficFnal  painter  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils, 
the  French;  for  his  pictures,  the  subjects  Richard  executes  romantic  scenes  from 
of  which  are  entirely  taken  from  domestic  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  with  great 
life,  exhibit  the  most  characteristic  traits  delicacy,  uniting  tiie  charms  of  a  fine  dis- 
of  the  French  manner  of  thinking  and  tribulion  of  light  and  those  of  aerial  and 
feeling.  His  pictures  are  executed  in  a  linear  perspective.  Regnault  stands  at 
simpleandlovely  style, but  are  notentirely  tlie  head  of  a  second  school.  His  own 
free  from  affectation.  He  was  the  inventor  works  are  correct  and  pleasing,  although 
of  that  popular  species  of  works  called  they  remind  us  of  the  oldstyle.  Hismost 
iableauj:  degewre.    Vien,  bom  in  1715,  at  distinguished  pupil    is  Gu^rin,  an  tutlst 
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of  the  first  rank.  Of  his  other  pupils,  second  of  40,  for  the  French  1  „  ^ 
LandoD  (editor  of  ihe  Anales  du  Masie),  and  literature ;  the  third  of  40  menibens, 
Menjaud,  Blondel,  Moreau,  and  especially  8  foreign  associates  and  60  correspond- 
Ihe  portrait  painter  Robert  le  Fevre,  de-  ents,  for  ancient  literature  and  hislo- 
Berve  mention.  Regnault  has  educated  ry.  The  fourth  class,  for  the  fine  tuts,  bad 
many  female  artists  ;  and  seveml  of  his  ilO  members,  8  foreign  associntea  and 
female  pupils  are  very  distinguished,  as,  36  coiresjiondents.  Li  1815,  the  name 
Mad.  Auzon,  Lenoir,  Romany,  Mile.  Lo-  of  Insliivie  was  retained ;  but  the  four 
limier,  Bfcnoit,  Davin-Mirvaux,  &c —  classes  received  their  former  name^: — 
Among  the  older  artists  in  Paris,  Vincent,  Academie  des  Sdenets,  Aeadimie  JVaji- 
La  Grin^e,  Taillaeson,  Peyron,  Monsiau,  Cmie,  AcadimU  dea  lasrripluma  ct  BeUes- 
Le  Thiers  and  Prudhon  (who  has  token  UUres,  Acadhak  de  P^-nture  et  Smdpture. 
Correggiofor  his  pattern),  deserve  honor-  (The  well  known  Biogrcgikie  des  Q""- 
sbte  mention.  Girodet  (died  in  1835),  a  nmle  de  VAcadimie  Ihrngatse,  Paris,  l&iS, 
hislorical  painter,  Isabey  and  Auguetin,  is  more  caustic  than  witty.) 
miniature  painters  ;  Drolling,  painter  of  Frencli  Sctdplvre.  (See  Scidpture.) 
conversation-pieces  ;  Redout^,  an  excel-  JVeniA  Potttics.  The  kings  of  France 
lent  painter  of  flowers;  Valenciennes,  tlie  aspired,  at  first,  to  independence,  after- 
landscepe  pajnter ;  Mad.  Claudet  (the  wife  wards  to  absolute  power,  and  finally,  aftei 
of  an  able  statuary),  a  succetaor  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
Gtreuze ;  Mad.  Kugler,  a  painter  in  enam-  to  the  independent  authority  of  the  legiti- 
el,  and  Desnoyers,  and  Berwick,  engrav-  mate  throne,  Capet  and  his  immediUe 
4)rE^  are  ornaments  of  the  modern  school,  successors  rendered  themselves  indepen- 
A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  talents  dent  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  estabtish- 
(rf  the  French  painters  by  the  collection  ing  a  hereditary  succession.  From  the 
of  works  of  art,  the  spoils  of  conquered  death  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  997,  the  father 
F.urope,  which  so  long  graced  the  museum  was  always  succeeded  by  the  son,  fr  ■  ihe 
of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  space  of  200  years.  This  introduced 
zealous  and  talented  Denon,  Butfewof  the  unity  into  the  government  of  France^ 
great  numberof  modem  Frenciiarlistsare  which  had  been  divided  among  40  great 
inspired  with  the  calm,  sacred  spirit  of  art ;  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  esiablisbment 
they  are  often  too  theatrical,  possessing  of  the  municipd  corporations,  in  1102^ 
more  sentimentality  than  depth  of  feeling,  under  Louis  VI,  contributed  much  to 
The  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  however,  strengthen  Ihe  royal  authority  against  the 
they  execute  in  a  masteriymanner,with  ease  feudal  aristocracy.  The  power  of  the 
and  boldness.  They  are  particularly  dis-  throne  was  still  further  increased  1^  the 
tinguisbeil  for  their  excellence  of  design,  devolution  of  23  great  feudal  counties  to 
JVendi  Academy.  A  society  of  learned  the  crown,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  Au- 
men  and  poets,  havine  been  formed  in  guslus  and  his  successors  (1180^—1310). 
Paris,  in  ]6S9,c«rd)nal  Richelieu  declared  At  the  same  time,  the  kmg  obtained  ju- 
himself  their  protector,  and  a  royal  patent  risdiclion  over  the  territones  of  the  bar- 
constituted  them,  in  1635,  the  Acadiaae  ous;  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in- 
JVanfoise,  and  fixed  the  number  of  mem-  to  districts,  in  which  justice  was  adminis- 
faers  at  40.  Richelieu  hated  Comeille,  tered  bythe  royal  judges,gaveconBistence 
and,  tlierefore,  one  of  the  first  literary  de-  and  unity  to  his  power.  In  the  same  pol^ 
crees  issued  by  this  academy,  was  to  pro-  icy  of  aggrandizement  and  domination, 
nounce  the  Cid  a  miserable  tragedy.  Af-  the  crown  acquired,  under  the  Valois,  sev- 
ter  the  death  of  Richelieu,  the  chancellor  eral  prerogatives,  as  the  right  of  coining 
Siguier  took  the  academy  under  his  pat-  money  and  imposing  taxes.  Philip  the 
ronage.  Louis  XIV  next  declared  bun-  F^r  (died  in  1314),  with  equid  success, 
self  their  protector,  and  granted  them  a  rendered  the  royal  ])ower  independent  of 
room  in  llie  Louvrt,  where  they  thence-  the  church.  From  that  time,  Ihe  privi- 
fiirtb  held  their  meetings.  (For  an  account  leges  of  the  Gallican  church  were  secured 
of  the  divisions  and  doin^  of  this  body,  by  several  concordates  with  the  popes;  but 
see  Aeadt-im.)  In  1795,  it  was  converted  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  in 
ioto  the  Mitiit  de  France,  which  was  1682,  that  they  became  firmly  established, 
charged  with  the  collectinc  of  discove-  ^  means  of  the  celebrated  Four  Anicles. 
ries  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  The  kings  next  iumed  at  absolute  power, 
sciences.  In  1804,  Napoleon  divided  the  From  1902,  the  three  estates  of  the  nation 
national  institute  into  four  classes  :  the  had  been  assembled.  The  Valois  used 
firat  consisting  of  63  members,  for  the  their  efibrts  ag^nst  them  wth  various 
physical  aud  mathematical  sciences;  [he  success,  till  Louis  XI  (1461 — 83)  lud  the 
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foundation  of  the  absolute  power  enjoyed  French  jwlicy  assumed  that  diplomatic 
by  his  successors.  The  increase  of  the  form,  which  gave  to  foreign  aflairs  the 
royal  domains  continued,  and  the  gradual  first  place  in  the  adjninJBtration  of  the 
formadon  of  a  standing  army  (&om  1444)  stale,  and  rendered  every  thing  else  sub- 
fumished  the  throne  with  an  instrument  servient  to  them.  But  Richeheu  had  in- 
of  uppreesioD.  The  parhamenls,  also,  troduced  into  the  French  cabinet  a  Ma- 
gradually  acquired  political  privileges,  to  chiaveljsm,  which  spread  fear  and  discord 
the  prejudice  of  the  power  of  the  Btate»-  over  all  Europe,  and  which  was  entirely 
general.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  at  variance  with  the  open  policy  of  Hen- 
destroyed,  the  Bourbons  also  annuDed  the  ry  IV  and  his  great  ministers,  Sully,  Ville- 
decisions  of  tlie  latter  by  authoritative  roi,  /eanniu  and  D'Ossat,  whose  object 
commands  (in  the  lils  de  jugtice).  The  vvas  defence  rather  than  conquest  Fear- 
parliament,  however,  always  recovered  ful  of  the  consequences  of  peace,  he 
itBclt;  till  this  contest  became,  at  length,  thought  himself  secure  only  amidst  the 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revslution.  From  conflicts  of  nations,  whom  he  set  at  vari- 
the  lime  of  Louis  XI,  French  policy  ance  with  their  princes  by  secret  emisss- 
became  deceitful  and  violent,  and  am-  ries,  or  when  upheld  by  a  despotism 
bilious  of  foreign  conquests,  in  order  to  which  j>rostrated  all  resistance.  French 
divert  the  attention  of  tlie  nation  from  policy,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
the  inm-ease  of  the  royal  power  at  home,  was,  therefore,  dii-ected  to  the  increase  of 
This  tendency  completed  the  overthrow  power  and  influence  abroad;  and  the  self- 
of  the  rights  of  t!ie  nation.  On  the  other  isli  ambition  of  the  ministers  entangled 
hand,  a  warlike  and  ambitious  spirit  was  the  state  in  continual  quarrels,  in  order  to 
awakened  in  the  nation  by  the  conquests  render  themselves  necessary  to  the  king, 
of  Charles  VIII  and  his  successors  in  Ita-  French  emissaries,  secret  and  public,  were 
iy,  from  1494.  The  disputes  with  Spain  scattered  over  Europe ;  even  in  Transyl- 
and  Austria,  to  which  the  Italian  eicpedi-  vania,  Poland  and  Russia,  They  bcited  the 
tions  led,  made  the  French  cabinet  the  parties  against  each  other  in  Sweden- 
centre  of  the  modem  political  system  of  and  French  diplomacy  ^tended  its  snares 
Europe.  The  military  treaties  with  the  over  Pereia  to  India  and  China.  lUche- 
Swiss  (the  fii-st  was  concluded  by  Louis  lieu  had  given  to  French  policy  a  charac- 
XI  in  1475)  showed  the  strong  point  from  ter  of  boidneBs  and  craft,  to  which  Maza 
which  France  could  shake  Germany  and  rin  afterwards  added  the  forms  of  cold  po- 
Italy.  The  alhance  of  Francis  I  (died  in  hteness.  Timid  and  faithless  In  his  meas- 
1547)  with  die  Porte  and  the  Protestants  ures,  he  took  advantage  of  ambiguous 
of  foreign  countries,  taught  her  how  to  expressions  in  treaties,  or  endeavored  to 
entangle  all  Europe  in  her  snares.  Her  gam  time,  and  attain  his  purposes  by  arf 
chief  object  became  the  weakening  of  and  cunuing.  This  mixed  character  of 
Austria  and  the  German  empire  by  iuter-  violence  and  craft  prevailed  in  Frencl. 
nal  divisions,  and  the  managing  of  the  policy  till  tlje  restoration  in  1814,  except 
North  by  forming  connexions  witlt  the  that,  according  to  circumstances,  some- 
factions  that  divided  Hungary,  Poland  times  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  of 
and  Sweden,  But,  without  any  clear  and  these  characteristics  predominated.  Under 
consistent  plan,  she  obeyed  the  warlike  Louis  XIV,  the  splendor  of  the  court,  the 
ambition  of  individual  sovereigns,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  French  language  and 
impulse  of  circumstances.  The  civil  and  manners,  and  the  military  success  of  the  na- 
relimous  wars,  which  placed  the  house  tion,gavetheFreiiehpolicygreaierpromp- 
of  fiouri^on  on  the  throne,  gave  to  the  tilude  and  decision.  After  the  peace  of 
policy  of  the  court,  and  to  the  nation  in  Nimeguen,  it  became  despotic.  Themin- 
genertd,  a  stormy  and  violent  character,  isters  of  Louis  arbitrarily  interpreted  trea- 
which,  at  a  later  period,  when  Richelieu  ties.  Violence,  espionage,  corruption  and 
had  made  it  subservient  to  the  ealcula-  falsehood,  even  the  encouragement  of  se- 
rious of  a  superior  mind,  gave  it  that  im-  dition  in  secre^  were  all  practised,  if 
petuosiry  which  shook  the  balance  of  Eu-  necessary  to  gain  their  object.  What 
rope.  Richelieu  (died  in  1642)  by  dis-  particularly  distiuguishes  French  policy  ui 
arming  the  Huguenots,  combating  the  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  is  the  introduc- 
great,  and  fflibduing  the  parliaments,  ren-  tion  of  the  diplomatic  artifice  of  subjoin- 
nered  the  royal  authority  completely  ab-  ing  to  public  treaties  separate,  and,  soon 
solute,  and  established  tlie  ascendency  of  after,  secret  articles.  At  an,  earlier  peri- 
France  in  Europe  by  die  huniiliation  of  od,  Richelieu  had  concluded  mock-treji.< 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  had  been  ties,  in  order  to  conceal  the  true  ones.  Al- 
Ihe  object  of  Henry  IV.     From  this  time,  though  the  French  [wlicy  of  conquest,  ol 
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that  time,  also  included  views  of  commer-  received  a  direction  entirely  contraiy  to 
cial  ftdvantages  and  naval  and  colonial  the  acknowledged  interests  of  France,  by 
power,  yet  these  were  not  pursued  on  a  the  treaty  between  the  court  of  VerBaiJIes 
steady  plan,  the  increase  of  territory  and  and  the  caWnet  of  Vienna,  concluded 
continental  influence  being  dlways  the  May  1, 1756,  in  which  the  niarchionessde 
principal  object.  Among  tlie  dintinguteh-  Pompadour  had  a  great  share.  It  was 
ed  statesmen  of  tlie  French  diplomatic  not  seldom  the  case  fas,  for  instance,  in  tlie 
school,  since  Richelieu,  must  be  mention-  singular  correspondence  concerning  the 
ed  Bassonipierre,  tlie  two  D'Avaux,  Ser-  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits),  that  the 
vien,  ]>onne,  D'Estrade,  Courtln,  Pom-  minister  altered  the  letteis  of  the  foreign 
pone,  Croissi,  Torcy,  and  the  cardinals  minisiers,  which  he  answered  to  suit  his 
janson  and  Polignoc  The  noble  and  own  purposes.  Besides  tliis,  diplomacy 
resolute  Torcy  (minister  of  Louis  XIV)  was  mfluenced  by  the  intrigues  of  tlie 
used  to  say,  ^le  le  meiUeur  mogen  de  royal  counieis  and  mistresses ;  one  of  the 
tromper  les  coitra,  c'Hait  d)/  parler  Uiujours  consequences  of  which  was  the  exile  of 
vrai.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  death  the  duKe  de  Choiseul  in  1770,  an  able  and 
of  Louis  XIV,  the  French  cabinet  was  experienced  statesman,  though  a  prodigal 
disgraced  by  the  cordinal  Dubois.  The  minister.  He  had  counteracted  the  ef- 
gtossest  frauds,  fabification  of  state-let-  fects  of  the  military  reverses  of  France 
ters,  the  employing  of  abandoned  men,  by  bis  alliance  with  Austria  and  Spain 
and  a  general  system  of  bribery  and  es-  in  oppositjon  to  the  preponderance  of 
pionage,  mark  the  administration  of  this  England,  and  by  checking  the  progress  of 
venal  minister,  whose  favorite  principle, ■  Russia  by  meansofPolandand  the  Porte, 
which  he  instilled  into  the  king  during  After  his  dismissal,  the  feeblenessandun- 
hia  youth,  was,  Q;ue  pour  deveniTim  gram  certainty  of  the  French  cabinet  became 
homme,  il  JeiUcdl  ilrt  un  grrnid  scelirat.  more  and  more  striking.  There  was 
Dubois,  however,  displayed  great  dipio-  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  division 
marie  skill  and  activity  in  the  conclusion  of  Poland.  Count  de  Maurepas  yielded 
of  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances  to  circumstances,  instead  of  endeavoring 
which  gave  Franco  a  30  years' pence  with  to  govern  them.  Count  de  Vergennes, 
England,  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how-  who  always  observed  the  greatest  dignity 
ever,  that  tlie  disinterested  Pecquet  la-  and  delicacy,  notwithstanding  his  induB- 
bored  with  aud  under  him.  The  French  try,  placed  his  policy  rather  in  delays,  and 
cabinet  regained  the  esteem  of  Europe  screened  himself  behJnddiplomatic  lonns. 
by  the  peaceable  and  honest  character  of  He  was  obliged  to  adopt  this  system  by 
cirdinid  Fleury.  This  cautious  but  too  the  domestic  condition  and  foreign  refa- 
irrcsolute  minister  maintained  peace  until  tions  of  France-  at  that  time.  Uis  greot- 
1740,  when  he  was  involved  in  the  war  est  error,  so  fiu-  as  royalty  was  concerned, 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  through  the  was  his  support  of  the  North  American 
ambition  of  the  two  Belle-Isle.  Besides  colonies  agamst  England.  The  iinmedi- 
him,  Morville,  Chavigny,  Villeneuve,  the  ate  consequence  was  the  French  revolii- 
marquis  D'Argenson  and  marshal  Adrieu  lion.  Among  the  later  French  statesmen 
de  Noail les  were  distinguished  for  dipIo-  who  have  distinguished  themselvesbypu- 
tnatic  talents.  But  soon  after,  under  Ber-  htical  works,  must  be  mentioned  Praslin, 
nis  and  other  ministers,  the  French  cabi-  Nivemois,  Chavigny,  Havrincourt,  Van- 
net  betrayed  a  weakness  and  want  of  ad-  guyon,  Breleuil,  Choiseut-GoufHer  and 
dress,  which  proceeded  partly  from  mill-  Rayneval.  French  policy  experienced  a 
tary  reverses.  Louis  XV,  a  king  who  total  change  with  the  revolution.  All  tlie 
usually  said  and  did  the  contrary  of  what  slumbering  enci^es  of  genius  and  pow 
he  thought,  conceived  the  strange  resolu-  er,  boldness  and  cunning,  were  at  once 
tion  of  establishing  a  secret  diplomatic  cab-  awakened.  The  revolutionary  policy 
inet,  the  existence  and  activity  of  which  changed  its  character  at  different  epoclia 
were  not  only  unknown  to  his  min-  of  the  revolution.  The  majority  of  tite 
ieter  of  foreign  aSairs,  the  duke  de  Choi-  first,  or  constituent  assembly,  had  the 
BeuE,  but  were  frequentiy  directed  against  best  intentions  ;  but,  inexperienced  and 
him.  The  prince  de  Conii  conducted  its  impetuous,  they  undertook  a  work  alxiie 
foreign  negotiations,  aud  not  without  sue-  their  strength.  By  tite  establish  men  c  of  a 
c-esB,  a™n^  Austria,  for  12  years(1747 —  diplomatic  committee,  they  intruded  int« 
59).  He  formed,  in  Poland,  that  system  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  of  an  irresolute 
which  was  called,  in  France,  tlie  northern,  king,  whose  weakness  had  already  appear- 
This  secret  diplomacy,  at  the  head  of  ed  in  the  disturbances  which  took  place  in 
wtiii'h  stood  llie  count  de  Broglio,  tii.ally  Holland  m  17B8,  and  had  rendered  him 
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conlemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  principle  of  Iceitiniaey  reestablislied  tlie 
Two  ministera,  Mootmorin  and  Delessart,  throne  of  the  iJourboDB,  and  witli  it  the 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  ha-  old  French  diplomacy.  The  right  of  na- 
tred.  Duniouriez  was  then  placed  at  the  tions  lo  give  a  conatitution  to  themselves 
head  of  foreign  affairs  (1^92),  and  with  and  to  their  kings,  waa  wrest^  from 
him  the  new  revolutionary  diploma-  them.  A  senret  party,  no  less  violent  ihan 
cy  commenced.  He  introduced  into  the  artful, has  labored  ever  sinceto  restorethe 
negotia^ons  a  language  offensive  to  the  former  state  of  things.  On  the  other 
dignity  of  sovereign  powers,  the  first  con-  hand,  the  bold  language  of  liberal  ideas 
sequence  of  which  was  a  rupture  vtith  was  hoard  in  both  the  chambeis,  and 
Sardinia.  When  the  sum  of  1^00,000  Louis  XVIII,  by  the  advice  of  Decazea, 
for  secret  expenses  was  uicreased  to  grasped  for  a  time  the  anchor  of  the  con- 
4,500,000  livres,  he  endeavored,  by  sepa-  stitution,  to  strengthen  thetotteringthrone 
Fate  treaties  with  the  German  princes,  to  in  the  con6ict  of  parties.  The  (fomestio 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  empire,  which  policy  might  now  be  called  cmtslUuHonat, 
the  violation  of  esiating  treaties  by  the  vrhile  the  foreign  policy  was  still  fettered 
national  assembly  had  provoked.  He  liy  the  treaty  of  Chaumont.  But  when 
then  challenged  Austiia  to  a  war.  The  the  French  c^inet  was  leagued  with  the 
management  of  foreign  afFains,  having  four  other  principal  powers,  by  the  con- 
been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  king,  gress  of  Ajx-la-Chapelle,  in '1818,  and 
was  conducted  entirely  according  to  the  quiet  appeared  to  be  restored  in  the  inte- 
impulses  of  national  pride,  which  had  nor,  the  government  then  mmed  at  a 
been  wounded  by  the  proclamation  of  the  greater  independence  of  the  chambers, 
Prussian  commander,  the  duke  of  Krun»-  and  prevailed  by  destroying  the  form  of 
wck,  of  July  25,1792.  The  whole  po-  election  which  had  been  before  established. 
litical  system  of  Europe  was  finally  over-  From  that  time,  France.in  her  foreign  pol- 
Ihrownwith  the  destruclionof  the  French  icy  (at  Layhach  and  Verona],  inclined 
monarchy;  and  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  more  to  the  system  of  the  three  great 
1795,  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  revolii-  continental  powers,  than  to  the  principles 
tionaiy  diplomacy  over  the  cabinets  of  the  of  the  English  ministzy.  The  invasioa 
coalition.  But  when  the  former,  over-  of  Spain  by  the  French  army,  under  the 
powered  by  the  commercial  and  colonial  duke  of  Anguuldme,  in  1623,  waa  an  act 
policy  of  England,  waa  incited  to  new  in  which  the  French  government  went  to 
conquests  on  the  Mnthient,  the  French  the  full  length  of  the  principles  of  legit- 
continental  system  became  the  conse-  itnacy  and  the  right  of  armed  inter-  . 
quence.  The  director}'  endeavored  to  ference  maintained  by  the  holy  alliance. 
establish  uid  extend  it,  by  founding  repub-  The  same  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
lies  and  spreading  republicui  ideas— Na-  legitimacy  prevented  them,  fora  long  time, 
poleon,  with  better  success,  by  alliances,  from  acknowledrfng,  in  any  manner,  the 
and  by  incoroorating  the  conquered  ter-  independence  of^the  Soutli  American  re- 
ritories  with  Fiance.  The  rights  of  na-  publics,  notwithstanding  (he  earnest  peti- 
tions imd  good  faith  were  equally  disre-  tionsof  the  mercantile  classes.  At  length, 
garded.  By  holding  out  the  prospect  of  in  1827,  they  consented  to  accredit,  pub- 
inetease  of  territory,  by  the  sliow  of  libe-  licly,  such  agents  as  the  new  republics 
ral  ideas,  or  by  threats,  the  princes  were  might  send  to  reside  in  France,  although 
divided  from  their  aul>jecta,  and  subjects  regular  diplomatic  relations  have  not  as 
from  th«r  princes,  till,  at  last,  both  prin-  vet  been  established  with  these  countries, 
ces  and  subjects  were  overcome.  The  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Portugal, 
consequences  of  this  cunning  on  the  in  1826,  the  firm  attitude  of  England  pre- 
one  side,  and  the  grossest  error  on  the  vented  any  interference  on  tlie  part  of  the 
other,  are  too  well  known.  But  Napo-  continental  powers  in  the  affairs  of  that 
leon's  atrtbitiou  overthrew  hisown  throne,  country,  and  the  French  government  co- 
in VEun  the  prudent  Talleyrand  and  the  operated  with  the  English  in  die  endeav- 
cautious  FouchS  warned  him.  Pitt  kept  or  to  prevent  any  such  interference  on 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  cabinets,  Spain  the  the  part  of  Spain.  In  completing  the  in- 
hopes  of  the  nations  ;  and  when  the  dependenpe  of  the  Greeks  %  the  expedi- 
flames  of  Moscow  blazed  over  all  Europe,  tionsent  lotheMoreainl898,  aswellasin 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  people  of  the  the  part  which  the  French  fleet  had  taken 
north  of  Germany  was  awakened,  the  the  year  before  in  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
military  government  fell  to  pieces.  Affcr  the  French  government  cooperated  in  the 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  courts  re-  policy  of  Russia.  The  foreign  policy  of 
turned  to  the  former  poUcy.   Talleyrand's  die  new  dynasty  which  now  occupies  the 
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French  throne,  we  have  reason  to  hope  ners.     Education    is   much  atteoded  to 

will  be  of  a  noble  and  high-minded  char-  The  Lancastrian   method  of  teaching  is 

acter.    (See  Flassan'a  Histoirt  gMrtdt  et  much  In  use.     The  accounts  of  the  gov- 

ti)ittnmie<klaIHpiomatieFraacaiat,(ii.\\'al  emment    are    kept   iu    piastres    of  100 

17TS,  3d  edition,  Paris,  1611, 7  vols.^  and  cents,    and    those    of  the   merchants  in 

the  dtetch  of  the  history  of  France,  in  piastres  of  10  livres,  or  200  sous.    Since 

(be  preceding  part  of  this  atticie ;  also  the  1830,  die  medium  of  exchange  has  been 

Brtjcles  Linds  XVIII,  and  Charles  X.)  principally  paper  money,  payable  at  aehl 

French  Ckunh.     (See  GaUican  Church.)  m  Spanish  dollars.     The  island  was  tUs- 

n-encft  Theairt.    (See  Pom  Th/ealre.)  covered  in    the    16lh   century,  by    don 

pR4NCE,  Isle  of  ;  an  ancient  province  Pedro  Mascnrenhas,  a    Portuguese,   and 

of  Fiance,  so  called  because  it  was  origi-  called    Ska   do    Cenw.      Van    Neck,    a 

Dally  bounded  by  the  Seine,Marne,Ourcq,  Dutchman,  having  found  it  uniuhabilod 

Aisne  and  Oise,  and  formed  almost  an  isl-  in    1598,  called   it  Mauriims,  after  tha 

and.  Ilwasfinallyextendedmuch  farther,  prince  of  Orange.    In  1721,  the  French 

and  was  bounded  N.  by  Picardy,  W.  by  took  possessioo  of  it,  after  it  had  been 

Normandy,  S.  by  Orleans  and  Nivemais,  abandoned   by  the  Dutch.    In   1810,  it 

and  E.  by  Champagne.  (See  DepEirtmenb.)  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  conlinned 

France,  Isle  of,  or  Mauritius  ;    an  to  them  by  die  peace  of  1814. 
island  in  the  Indian  sea,  belonging   to       FRANCHE-CoMTE,orUppERBpRGTjNDYj 

Great  Britmn.     It  is  situated   about  600  an  ancient  province  of  Fiance,  forming, 

mil^  E.  of  the    island  of  Madagascar;  al  present,  the  departments  of  the  Doul», 

between  19°  58*  and  20°  31'  lat.  S.,  and  of  the  Upper  Safine,  and  of  the  Jura.    It 

57°  Iff  and  57°  A&  Ion,  E.    It  is  ofcir-  was  the  ancient  Sequaiiia,  and  formed 

cular  form,  about  150  miles  in  circuit,  and  part  of  ttiat  Roman  province,  the  capital 

composed  chiefly  of  rugged  and  pointed  of  which  was  Besani^n.    In  the  divisioii 

mountains,    containing    caves    of   great  of  the  states  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  it 

extenL    Some  of  the  mountains  are  said  fell  to  Spain ;  but  Louis  XIV  conquered  it 

to  be  so  high  as  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  1674,  and  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  tha 

throughout    the  year.      The  climate   is  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678. 
wanu,  but,  noCwilbfltanding,  very  whole-        FRAnciA,  J<^  Gaspar  Rodriguez   de, 

some ;  the  air  serene,  and  very  httle  ex-  celebrated  as  dictator  of  Paraguay,  is  a 

posed  to  hurricanes.     The  soil  js  general-  native  of  that  country,  whither  his  Either 

ly   red  and   stony,  though   mountainous  emitted  from  France,    Hewosoiigia- 

towards  the  sea-coast ;  Dut  within  land  ally  intended  for  the  church,  and,  after  a 

there  are  many  spots  both  flat  and  fertile,  prepaiatoty    education     in    Assumption, 

The  whole  island  is   well  watered.     It  went   to   the  univeraty  of  Cordova  del 

produces  all  the  trees,  fruits   and  herbs  Tucuman.topursue  thestiidyof  theology. 

wfaich  grow  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  He  proceeded  so  far  in  the  execution  of 

in  great  plenty;    and   ia   famous  for  its  this  design  as  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor 

ebony,  esteemwi  the  most  solid,  close,  and  of  theology  ;   but  the  study  of  the  ean- 

ahining  of  any  in  the  world.     Groves  of  on  law   having   given    him  a  taste    for 

oranges,  both  sweet  and  sour,  are  com-  jurisprudence,  he  resolved  to  change  hiti 

mon,  as  well  as  citrons ;  oad  the  pine-  professional  views,  and  to  become  a  law- 

^ple  ^Dws  spontaneously  in  very  great  yer.     As  an  advocate,  doctor  Francia  waa 

perfection.       The  island  produces   little  distinguished    by    singular  disinterested' 

grain,  or  any  other  usefiil  vegetable,  ex-  ness  and  generosity  of  temper,  not  less 

cept  the  potato,    but  depends  for   pro-  than  ability  and  integrity.    Moderate  in 

visions  almost  entirely  on  Bouibon,  which  his  wants,  and  peculiarly  snidious    and 

isconsidered  its  granary.     Bourbon  hav-  retired  iahia  feehngs,heremainedabach- 

ing  no  port,  its  tr^e  is  carried  on  entirely  elor ;  and  to  his  secluded  habils  may  be 

by  the  channel  of  Mauritius.     The  ex-  ascribed  a  part  of  the  inflexibility  of  his 

ports  consist  in  excellent  co%e,  a  great  character.      Add    to  which,    that  he  ia 

pan  of  it  raised  in  Bourbon,  cotton,  mdi-  constitutionally  subject  to  fits  of  melan 

go,  sugar  and  cloves.    There  are  two  ports,  choly,  bordering  closely  on  mental  aUen- 

Port  Louis,  or  North-w^t  Port,  tJie  capi-  ation,  which  occaaonally  appears  in  ihe 

tal,  and   Port  Bourbon.     In   1822,  there  eccentricity  of  his  conduct     On  arriving 

were  87,603  inhabitants,  of  whom  10359  at  manhood,  he  was  elected  a  member  or 

were  whhe,  13,475  free  blacks,  and  63,7^  the   caMdo    of   Assumption,   and  subee- 

Blaves.     The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  quently  held  the  office  of  olcalde,  and  in 

are  descendants  of  noble  French  families,  tfiese  situations  exhibited  tlie  qurfilies  of 

ore  remarkable  for  their  polished  loan-  uprightness,  decision,  and  independence, 
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which  gained  him  theesteem  of  his  coun-  by  force  the  authority  of  the  new  Ctesar, 
trjnieii.  Upon  the  esuihllshment  of  a  yet  tlie  lacier  succeeded  in  averting 
revolutionary  junta  in  Paraguay,  by  a  the  storm,  and  qiuetly  took  upon  him- 
convenlion  called  in  1811,  D.  Fujgencio  self  the  office  to  which  he  was  elect- 
de  Yegroi  was  chosen  to  be  ptesident,  ed.  Francis  now  fixed  his  residence 
and  doctor  Francia  secretary.  This  or-  in  the  Spanish  government  house ;  re- 
ganization  continued  two  years,  during  formed  his  manner  of  life,  which  pre- 
which  the  government  was  in  effect  ad-  viously  had  been  somewhat  loose ;  began 
ministered  by  Francia,  who  was  the  only  to  manifest  that  austerity  of  character  for 
man  of  bu^ees  in  the  junta,  his  col-  which  he  has  ever  ance  been  distinguish- 
laagues  having  neitlier  taste  nor  talent  ed.  By  various  arts,  familiar  to  usurpers, 
for  civil  affairs.  It  frequently  happened,  he  contrived  to  consolidate  ins  power, 
however,  that  the  latter  opposed  the  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  coimtry- 
wishes  and  plans  of  Francia.  On  tliese  men  to  perpetuate  it  in  his  person.  It  is 
occasioDS,  he  was  inflexible ;  and  liis  rem-  undeniable  that  be  displayed  uncommon 
edy  was  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  sagacity  and  penetration,  ingenuity  in  de- 
declare,  that  he  woidd  have  nothing  vising,  and  energy  in  executing  hB  meas- 
more  to  do  with  the  government.  His  itfes;  and  the  congress  of  1917  made  no 
associates,  conscious  that  they  could  difficulty  in  creating  bim  perpetual  dicta- 
not  get  on  without  him,  were  then  com-  tor.  After  this,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
pelled  to  purchase  his  return  by  com-  attempting  no  concealment  of  the  darker 
pliauce.  In  1813,  another  convention  trwls  of  bis  character.  Conspiracies  liav- 
was  called,  at  the  instance,  probably,  of  ing  been  entered  into  among  the  princi- 
Franeia,  who  proved  to  lie  almost  the  pal  ciuzens,  to  put  an  end  (o  bis  power, 
only  member  of  it  versed  in  books,  or  in  and  Francia,  with  his  usual  good  luck, 
business,  and  who,  of  course,  exercised  having  detected  tlie  plots  before  any  thing 
great  influence  over  its  deUberations.  He  vras  accomplished,  the  dictator  sacri- 
peiBUaded  them  to  discontinue  the  junta,  ficed  great  numbers  of  the  conspirators 
and  to  vest  the  government  in  two  aimual  and  other  suspected  persons,  and  cement- 
consute.  Yegros  and  Francia  were  se-  ed  the  febric  of  his  despotism  with  the 
lected  for  the  first  consulship ;  and  it  was  Mood  of  his  worthiest  countrymen. 
arranged  between  them,  that  the  supreme  Thenceforth  the  internal    policy  of  the 

Kwer  should  be  exercised  by  each  in  turn  dictator  was  tliat  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  who 
■  four  months  m  succession.  Francia  governed  the  country  with  a  singular 
contrived  thai  his  mm  should  come  first,  mixtiu^  of  capricious  and  fantastic  des- 
and,  of  course,  two  thirds  of  the  year  fell  potism,  united  with  peculiar  sagacity,  or, 
to  Jus  share.  Notcontent  withtlils,wlien  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  cunning, 
congress  assembled  anew  at  tlie  espira-  m  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  A  con- 
tion  of  the  consular  year,  he  persiutded  tinned  succession  of  arbitrary  measiu^s, 
them  to  alter  the  form  of  government  pursued  with  remorseless  cruelty,  broke. 
Bgtun,  by  abolishing  the  consulsliip,  and  at  length,  the  spirit  of  his  people,  and  left 
committing  the  executive  power  to  a  him  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Concen- 
dictator.  These  primitive  legislators  oh-  trating  tlie  functions  of  state  in  himself, 
lained  their  political  doctrines  from  Rol-  and  securing  the  obedience  and  attach- 
lin's  Roman  Histoiy,  which  doctor  Fran-  ment  of  a  small  standing  army  of  5O0O 
"u  brought  forward  as  a  work  of  aulhori-  men,  he  has  continued  foreign  undisputed 
-  '-  regard  to  the  function  and  name  of  master  of  Paraguay.  Passing  over  many 
magistrates.  The  members  of  the  niinor  acts  of  singular  cajjrice,  of  no  con- 
congress  fell  in  readily  with  all  his  sequence  but  as  exhibiting  the  cccentrici- 
schemes,  but  seemed  to  be  wholly  unsns-  ty  of  his  temper,  and  serving  to  show  the 
picious  that  Francia  expected  or  desired  abject  condition  of  tbe  country  which  he 
to  be  dictator  hunself^  Accordingly  tliey  rules,  we  adduce  only  that  remaritable 
selected  Yegros  for  the  office,  in  the  sim-  feature  which  distinguishes  his  foreign 
plicity  of  their  hearts,  and  would  have  policy,  and  has  communicated  an  ur  of 
chosen  him,  if  doctor  Francia  had  not  mystery  and  of  interest  lo  his  name  and 
managed  to  defer  die  ballot  two  several  government.  He  has  rigorously  prohib- 
ttmes,  and  thus  had  opportunity  of  diU-  ited  all  intercourse  between  Paraguay  and 
ling  them  a  Mle  in  the  duties  ibey  were  the  neighboring  coimtrits.  The  repubho 
appointed  to  perform.  He  was  unani-  of  La  Plata  made  an  attempt  lo  force  the 
mously  chosen  dictator  for  the  period  of  province  of  Paraguay  into  the  confednra- 
3  years;  and  although  his  competitor,  cy;  but  their  troops  were  compelled  to 
Yegros,  exhibited  a  disposition  to  resist  retire  in  disgrace,  and  they  Itave  Einc« 
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been  content  to  seek  for  a  peaceable  con-  line ;  and,  in  order  to  convert  the  sultan 
uexinn  with  the  province,  but  without  the  Meledin,  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of 
least  success.  Until  very  recently,  no  Cllristiani^f  by  throwing  himself  into  t)ie 
individual,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  flames.  The  sultan,  however,  declined 
lias  been  pemiitied  to  quit  Paraguay,  tins  test,  and  disnuEsed  him  with  marks 
Men  of  science  even,  who  chanced  to  en-  of  respect.  After  his  return,  he  added  to 
ter  the  country,  have  been  detained  in  the  two  classes  of  his  order,  llie  Minorites 
obedience  to  this  extraordinary  system ;  and  the  Clarisc^  a  third,  designed  to 
of  which  Bonpland,  the  companion  of  embrace  penitents  of  hoih  sexes.  He 
Humboldt,  is  a  well  known  example,  then  withdrew  to  a  mountain  in  the  Ap- 
(This  gentleman  was  liberated  in  1839.)  ennines.  There,  if  we  may  believe  the 
All  that  we  know  of  his  government  is  legend,  he  beheld,  in  a  vision,  a  crucilied 
derived  from  the  nan'adve  of  MM.  Rang-  seraph,  who  perforated  his  teet,  hands, 
ger  and  Longchamp,  Swiss  physicians,  and  right  side.  On  this  account,  the  order 
who  unfortunately  fell  into  his  power,  and  received  the  name  of  seraphic.  Francis 
Euflered  a  detention  of  six  years  before  died  two  years  after,  at  Assisi,  October  4, 
ihey  were  allowed  to  leave  the  me^c  1236.  He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  great 
circle  of  his  suspicious  granny.  talents,  who  was  actuated  hy  the  nohle  idea 
Francis  of  Assist,  St^  was  born  at  of  teaching  Cliristianity  to  the  poor  and 
Assisi,  in  Umbria,  in  1182,  and  received  neglected  of  his  time.  (See  JVaneiscon*.) 
the  baptismal  name  of  John.  He  was  af-  Feancis  of  Facla,  founder  of  the 
terwards  called  Francis,  on  account  of  his  order  of  the  Minims,  was  bom,  in  1416, 
facility  of  speaking  French,  which  was  in  the  city  of  Paula,  in  Calabria,  Ac- 
necessary  to  the  Italians,  in  commercial  cording  to  some  accounts,  he  was  de 
affairs,  for  which  he  was  destined  by  his  scended  from  a  nohle  family  in  impover- 
fbilier.  He  was  bom,  says  Baitlet,  wiih  ished  circumstances ;  but,  eccordm^  to 
the  sign  of  a  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  and  others,  he  was  of  less  illtistrious  origin, 
in  a  stable ;  in  which  latter  circtunstance  His  &ther  destined  him  ibr  the  monastic 
he  resembled  tlie  Savior.  Without  in-  hfe.  At  the  age  of  14,  renouncing  his 
dulgjng  in  such  practices  as  were  grossly  paternal  inheritance,  he  withdrew  to  a 
vicious,  Francis,  whose  character  was  cave  in  a  rock,  slept  on  the  bore  ground, 
naturally  yielding,  sociable  and  generous,  and  satisfied  his  hunger  with  the  coarsest 
did  not  refrain  from  the  pleasures  of  the  food.  He  had  scarcely  reached  his  30th 
world ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  mode  of  year,  when  so  great  a  number  of  persona 
hfe,  he  beheld,  in  a  drean,  a  quantity  of  came  to  dwell  in  the  solitude  around  him, 
arms,  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  he  obtained,  &om  ihe  archbishop  of 
He  asked  for  whom  they  were  destined,  Cosenza,  permission  lo  build  a  convent 
and  was  answered,  "  for  himself  and  his  and  a  church.  Assisted  by  tlie  inliabitants 
soldiers."  He  then  served  as  a  soldier  in  of  tlie  vicinity,  the  buildings  were  soon 
Apulia,  but  was  informed,  in  another  finished,  and,  in  1436,  ready  to  receive  a 
dream,  tliat  his  soldiem  must  be  spiritual,  numerous  society.  Thus  was  founded 
He  therefore  sold  the  little  property  which  the  new  order,  which  was,  at  first,  called 
he  possessed,  left  the  paternal  roofj  as-  the  hemats  of  St.  IVaneia,  and  was  con- 
sumed the  monastic  habit,  and  ^rded  firmed,  in  1474,  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.  In 
himself  with  a  cord.  He  soon  had  a  1493,  the  statutes  of  the  order  were  again 
great  number  of  followers,  and,  in  1210,  confinned  by  Alexander  VI,  under  the 
his  order  was  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent  name  of  the  JiSnima  (Latin,  minimi,  the 
III.  The  neM  year,  he  received,  from  least).  The  basis  of  the  oider  was  hu- 
the  Benedictines,  a  chitfch  in  the  vicinity  miliW,and  its  mono  charily.  To  the  three 
of  Asa^,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  usual  vows,  Francis  added  a  fourth,  rtiat 
Order  of  ihe  Franciscans  [q,  v.)  or  Mioo-  of  keeping  lent  diuing  the  whole  year; 
rites,  Francis  afterwards  obttnned  a  bull  that  is,  absiEuning  not  only  from  meat,  but 
in  confirmation  of  his  order,  Gram  pope  from  eggs  and  every  kind  of  food  prepar- 
Honorius  IIL  Some  of  his  discipfee  ed  with  milk,  excepting  iu  cases  of  sick- 
being  anxious  to  have  the  privilege  of  ness.  He  i)ractised  still  greater  austerities 
preaching  in  all  places,  wilhoul  the  per-  himself.  This  extreme  severity  did  not 
mission  of  the  bishops,  he  answered  prevent  the  increase  of  the  order.  The 
them,  "  Let  us  win  the  great  by  our  hu-  feme  of  his  miraculous  cures  reachea 
•nility  and  respect,  and  inferiors  by  our  Louis  XI  of  France,  ilien  dangerously 

Iireaching  and  example;  but  let  ourpecu-  sick;  and  that  superstitious  IjTanI  inrited 

iar  distinction  be  to  have  no  privileges."  him  to  JVance.    But  it  was  not  until  he 

Ho  then  went  oa  a  pilgrimage  W  Pales-  had  received  liie  commands  of  pope  Sis 
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tus  IV,  diat  Francis  set  out  for  France,  conquest  of  Milan  (1516),  Charles  I  of 

where  he  was  received,  with  the  highest  Spain,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V, 

honors.     The  monarch  threw  himself  at  and  Francis,  signed  llie  trea^  of  Noyon,  a 

his  feet,  supplicating  him  to  prolong  his  jwincipal  article  of  which  was  the  restora 

Lfe.     Francis  answered  him  With  dignity,  lion  of  Navarre,      This  peace,  however, 

and  refused  his  presents.     If  he  was  un-  lasted  but  a  few  years.    On  the  death  of 

nble  to  prolong  the  life  of  t!ie  king,  he  at  Maximilian  (1519),  Francis  was  one  of 

least  aided  him  in  dying  with  resignation,  the  competitors  for  the  empire ;   but, 

Charles  VIII  and   Louis  XII   deiaincd  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  lie  expend 


.    _e  expended 

,  with  his  reii^ous,  in  France,  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  electota, 
Charles  consulted  him  on  all  affairs  of  tJie  choice  fell  on  Charles.  From  this 
importance,  built  him  a  monastery  in  the  period,  Francis  became  his  rival,  and  was 
park  of  Plesfds-lte-Tours,  and  one  at  almost  contimially  at  war  wilh  him ;  first 
Amboise,  and  loader  him  with  honors  on  account  of  Navarre,  which  he  won 
ajid  tokens  of  veneration.  Other  princes,  and  lost  almost  in  the  some  moment.  He 
also,  gave  the  Minims  proofs  of  their  fa-  was  more  fortunate  in  Picardy,  whence 
vor.  The  king  of  Spajn  wished  to  have  he  drove  out  Charlis,  who  had  entered  it, 
the  order  introduced  into  his  dominions,  invaded  Flanders,  and  took  Landrecy,Bou- 
where  they  were  called  the  brothers  of'  chiaa  and  several  other  places.  On  the 
victory,  in  commemoration  of  the  debver-  other  hand,  he  lost  Milan,  vrithitstemtoiy; 
once  of  Malaga  from  llie  Mooi-s,  which  snd,wliat  was  still  more  sensibly  felt  by 
had  been  predicted  by  Francis,  In  Paris,  him,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  forcod,  by 
they  were  called  bons-1u)mmes.  Francis,  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-motiier,to  leave 
notwithstanding  Ids  rigorous  mode  of  life,  France,  went  over  to  Charles.  "liiis  great 
attjuned  lo  a  great  age.  He  died  at  Pies-  commander  defeated  the  French  in  Italy, 
eis-liis-Tours,  Apiil  2, 1507,  at  the  age  of  drove  them  over  the  Alps,  look  Toulon, 
92.  Twelve  years  after  his  death,  he  was  and  Isud  siege  to  MarseiUes.  Francis 
canoni;ted  j  and  the  Catliolic  church  cele-  flew  to  the  defence  of  Provence,  and,  af- 
brates  his  festival  April  3.  [See  JHtnims.)  ter  delivering  it,  advanced  mto  tlie  Milan- 
Framis  L  king  of  France,  called,  by  ese,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia  (1524),  But, 
his  subjects,  the  faSier  of  lileratiire,  was  while  carrying  on  this  aege  in  tlie  midst 
bom  at  Cognac,  in  1494.  His  fetlier  was  of  winter,  he  was  imprudent  enou^  to 
Charles  of  Orleans,  count  of  Angoulime,  send  16,000  of  his  troops  to  attempt  the 
and  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  He  eonauest  of  Naples,  which  left  him  too 
ascended  the  throne,  January  1,  1515,  at  weak  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  em- 
the  age  of  21,  on  the  death  of  his  father-  peror,  and  he  was  entirely  defeated  at 
in-law  Louis  XIl.  Francis  determined  Pavia,  February  24,  1525.  He  liimselij 
to  support  his  claims  to  Milan,  and  to  after  having  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
take  possession  of  the  duchy.  The  Swiss,  fell,  with  his  principal  officers,  into  the 
who  had  established  the  duke  Maximilian  hands  of  the  enemy.  Though  surroimd- 
Sforza  in  Milan,  held  all  the  principal  ed,  and  vrithout  hopej)frescue,he  yet  re- 
passes ;  but  Francis  entered  Italy  over  fused  to  surrender  his  sword  to  a  French 
the  Alps,  by  other  ways.  September  13,  officer,  the  only  one  who  had  followed 
1515,  after  two  days'  fighting,  he  gained  the  constable.  He  could  not  endure  the 
a  victory  over  the  Svfi3B,who  had  attack-  thought  that  Bourbon  should  receive  Ais 
ed  him  m  the  plains  of  Marignano,  This  proof  of  his  humifiafion.  De  Lannoy, 
was  the  first  batde  which  the  Swiss  had  viceroy  of  Naples,  was  then  called,  to 
lost  They  left  10,000  men  dead  on  the  whom  he  gave  up  his  sword.  On  this 
field.  In  this  engagement,  the  king  gave  occasion,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  All  is 
striking  proofs  oi^his  valor  and  presence  lost  except  our  honor,"  Francis  was 
of  mind.  The  old  maishal  Trivulzio,  carried  to  Madrid,  and  kept  in  confine- 
who  had  fought  18  battles,  declared  that  ment.  He  could  recover  his  liberty  only 
they  were  all  child's  play  compared  with  by  signing  the  severe  tenns  of  the  treaty 
this  wwnZiaf  de  grants.  Maximilian  Sforza  of  January  14,  1526,  by  which  he  re- 
How  concluded  a  peace  with  Francis,  nounced  hisclaiins  toNaples,Milan,Gen- 
surrendered  Milan,  and  retired  into  oa  and  Asti,  the  sovereignty  of  Flandera 
France,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  and  Artois,  promised  to  cede  the  duchy 
days  in  tranquil  retirement.  The  Geno-  of  Burgundy,  and  lo  pay  2,000,000 
ese  declared  for  Francis,  Leo  X,  alarm-  crowns.  As  security  for  the  fulfilment 
ed  at  his  success,  met  him  at  Bologna,  of  these  conditions,  he  was  obliged  to 
made  peace  with  him,  and  granted  the  give  up  his  two  youngest  sons  (for  whom 
well-known  concordate,    Ayearafterthe  he  was  exchanged  on  the  frontiers)  aa 
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hostages.  But  when  Lannoy,  who  ac-  England.  The  allies  invaded  Picardy 
companied  him  to  Paris,  as  llie  ambaasa-  and  Champagne.  The  emperor  rendered 
dor  of  the  emperor,  demanded  the  sur-  himself  master  of  Soissons ;  the  king  of 
tender  of  Burgundy,  Frauds  led  him  England  took  Boulogne.  Fortunately  for 
into  the  assembly  of  the  Burgundian  France,  the  union  of  the  Protestant  piin- 
est(iteB,who  declaredthat  the  Idng  had  no  ces  of  Germany  aealast  the  eaiperor 
right  to  dismember  the  monarchy.  la  prevented  him  from  roUowing  up  his  suc- 
addidon  to  this,  Latinoy  had  the  mortifi-  cess,  and  inclined  him  to  a  peace,  which 
cation  of  vritnessing  tlie  proclamation  of  was  concluded  at  Crespi,  m  1544.  Chariea 
the  holy  league,  con^ating  of  the  pope,  resigned  all  hia  claims  on  Burgundy, 
the  king  of  France,  the  republic  of  Ven-  Two  years  after,  peace  was  made  wifli 
ice,  and  all  the  Italian  powers,  who  England.  Shortly  after  (March,  1547), 
agreed  to  check  the  advances  of  the  em-  Francis  died  of  that  disease  which  had 
peror.  Francis,  the  soul  of  this  league,  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  dis- 
eommanded  Laulrec  to  occupy  a  part  of  covery  of  America,  and  which  was  then 
Lombardy  (X537),  and  thus  delivered  the  considered  incurable.  He  possessed  a 
pope  from  the  imperial  troops.  He  would  chivaMc  and  enterpiiang  spirit.  Hia 
fckewise  have  taken  Naples,  had  not  the  generoaty,  clemency  and  love  of  letters 
plague  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  might  have  rendered  France  happy,  had 
French  army,  with  their  general  (1528).  he  been  content  to  reign  in  peace.  His 
This  loss  hastened  the  peace  of  Cambray,  protection  of  letters  and  the  arts  has 
edgned  in  1599.  The  king  of  France  re-  caused  many  of  his  defects  to  be  over- 
Koned  a  part  of  his  claims,  and  retain-  looked  bv  posterity.  He  Uved  at  the  pe- 
ed Burgundy,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  riod  of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  trans- 
1,200,000  crowns  as  a  ransom  for  his  two  planted  into  France  the  remains  which 
eons,  and  married  Eleonora,  widow  of  the  had  survived  the  fell  of  the  Greek  em- 
kiug  of  Portugal,  and  sister  of  the  empe-  pire.  The  arts  and  scienceslirst  began  to 
ror.  But  this  peace  was  of  short  duration,  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  char- 
Milan,  the  constant  object  of  contention,  acter  and  manners  of  the  French  during 
and  the  grave  of  the  French,  still  excited  his  reign.  In  1534,  he  sent  Jacques  Car- 
the  ambition  of  Francis,  In  1535,  he  tier  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  St. 
once  more  invaded  Italy,  and  made  him-  Malo  to  America,  the  result  of  which  was 
self  master  of  Savoy,  But  the  emperor  the  discovery  of  Canada.  Francis  es- 
made  a  descent  upon  Provence,  and  be-  tablished  the  royal  college,  and  laid  the 
sieged  Marseilles.  In  the  mean  time,  foundation  of  the  library  of  Paris.  Noi- 
Francis  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Soh-  withstanding  his  many  wars,  and  other 
man  II.  The  imperial  anny  could  not  great  expenses,  he  left  a  flourishing  treas- 
maintain  itself  in  Provence.    At  length,  ury  without  debts. 

at  a  conference,  which  took  place  at  Nice,  Fhancis  II,  king  of  France,  son  of 
between  the  long  and  Charles,  through  Henry  11  and  Catharine  of  Medici,  bom 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  (1538),  a  trace  at  Fontainebleau,  January  19,  1544,  as- 
of  10  years  was  concluded.  The  empe-  cended  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
ror,  who  some  time  after  passed  through  father,  July  10, 1559.  The  year  previous, 
France,  to  chastise  the  rebellious  citizens  he  had  married  Maiy  Stuart,  only  child  of 
of  Ghent,  in  a  personal  interview  with  James  V,  king  of  Scotland.  During  his 
Francis,  promised  to  invest  one  of  liis  short  reign  of  17  months,  were  sown  the 
sons  with  the  sovereignty  of  Milan ;  hut  seeds  of  thcee  evils  which  afterwards 
BO  sooner  had  he  left  France  than  he  re-  desolated  France.  The  imcles  of  his 
fused  to  ftiliil  his  promise.  In  1541,  the  wife,  Francis  duke  of  Guise  and  the  car- 
imperial  governor  del  Guasto  caused  the  dinal  of  Lorraine,  held  the  reins  of  gov- 
French  ambassadors,  who  had  been  ap-  emmenL  The  latter  stood  at  the  head  of 
pointed  to  Venice  and  Constantinople,  to  the  clergy,  and  had  charge  of  the  finan- 
be  murdered  on  the  Po,  and  war  was  ces.  The  former  had  the  direction  of 
again  kindled.  Francis  sent  armies  into  military  affairs ;  and  both  used  then-  pow- 
Ilaly,  Bnussillon  and  Luxembourg.  Count  er  solely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their 
d'Enghien  defeated  the  imperialists  at  pride  and  avarice.  Antony  of  Bourbon, 
Cerisoles,  in  1544,  and  rendered  himself  king  of  Navarre,  and  hia  brother  Lotiis, 
master  of  Montferral.  France  now  prom-  prince  of  Cond^,  provoked  that  two 
ised  herself  irnportaiit  advantages  from  an  strangers  should  govern  the  kingdiMn, 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  Algiers,  when  while  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  -v 
her  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  alliance  moved  from  the  administration,  united 
of  Cnarles  V  and  Henry  VIIJ,  king  of  with  the  Calvinists  to  overthrow  the  power 
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of  the  Guiaea,  who  were  the  protectors  of  cated  partly  under  hia  father,  and  afler- 
die  Catholics.  Ambition  was  the  cause  wards  at  St.  Paul's  school ;  on  leaving 
of  ihe  quarrel,  relipon  the  pretest,  anil  which  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  secreiary 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  the  first  aymp-  of  state's  office.  In  1760,  he  went  out  to 
torn  of  the  civil  war.  The  war  broke  out  Portugal  with  the  Bntish  envoy ;  and,  on 
in  March,  1560.  The  prince  of  Condi  his  return,  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
was  the  secret  aoul,  and  La  Renaudie  Ihe  clerk  inthe  war-office,  under  lord  Barring- 
ostensible  leader.  The  prince  of  Condfe,  ton.  He  waa  dismiwied,  or  relinquished 
as  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  was  already  the  post,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  that  nobleman ;  and,  in  1773,  he  went  to 
executioner,  when  Francis  II,  who  was  the  East  Indi^  where  he  became  a  mem- 
of  a  teebleconatitution.and  had  longbeen  ber  of  (lie  council  of  BengaL  He  now 
out  of  health,  died,  December  5, 1360,  at  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
tile  age  of  18  years,  leaving  tJie  kingdom  the  measures  of  governor  Hastings,  in 
loaded  with  a  debt  of  43,000,000,  and  a  which  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  by  personal  animosity,  tlie  violence  of 

Francis  I,  Stephen,  eldest  son  of  Leo-  which   at  length  occasioned  a  duel,  in 

pold  duke  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  Ger-  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  wounded.    In 

many,  was  bom  in  X708.      In   1733,  be  1781,  Mr.  Francis  returned  to  England, 

went  to  Vienna,  and  was  invested  with  and,  shortly  after,  was  chosen  member  of 

Jie  Silesian  duchy  of  Teschen.     On  the  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Yarmouth, 

death  of  his  father,  in  1729,  he  succeeded  m  the  Isle  of  Wight.     In  the  house  rf 

to  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  of  Commons,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  opposi- 

which,  however,  he  did  not  long  retain  lion ;  and,  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 

possession.     In  1733,  Stanislaus  Lesczin-  Hastings,  though  Ids  name  did  not  appear 

Ay  waa  chosen  king  of  Poland,  on  the  as  a  manager  of  the  proceedings  against 

death  of  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony ;  that  gentleman,  yet  he  actively  supported 

but,  being   expelled  from  that  kingdom,  them  on  every  occasion.    He  came  into 

hiBBOn-in-law,Louia  XV,denianded  from  office  with  the  Whig  administration,  and 

the  emperor,  who  Jiad  been  hia  principal  he  was  honored  witli  Ihe  order  of  the 

antagonist,  an  indemnification  for  him.  As  bath  ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  vras 

Franco  had  long  laid  claims  to  Lorraine,  undistinguished  by  any  circumstances  of 

Bod  repeatedly  rendered  herself  misiress  importance.    He  died  in  1818.    He  pub- 

of  it,  it  waa  stipulated,  in  the  preliminary  lished    several    political   pamphle^  and 

peace  of  Vienna,  1735,  that  the  duke  of  some   persons  have   supjiosed    him   tha 

Lon^ne  should  cede  that  country  to  king  author  of  the  famous  Letters  of  Junius. 
Sianislaua,  and,  on  his  death,  to  France        Fkakcis  I,  Joseph   Charles  (formerly, 

&r  ever ;  and  that,  in  return,  he  should  when  emperor  of  Germany,  called  Fmn- 

aucceed  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  cis  H),  emperor  of  Austria^  king  of  Hun- 

on  the   death  of  the  grajid-duke,  John  gary,  Bohemia,   Galicia,    Lodomiria,    of 

Gasto,  the  last  of  the  Medici.      This  took  Lombardy  and  Venice,  &c.,  archduke  of 

place   in  1737.      fn    1736,   Francis  had  Austria,  Sic,  born  February  12,  1768,  is 

married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  the  sob  of  the  emperor  Le'opold  II  and 

emperor  Charles  VI.     He  was  appointed  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles   111, 

general  field-marshal   and   ^neralissiino  king  of  Spain.    He  succeeded  hia  fother 

of  the  imperial  armies,  and,  m  1738,  with  in  tie  hereditary  states  of  Auatria,  March 

his  brother  Charles,  commanded  the  Aug-  1,  1793,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hun- 

tiiau  armiea,    in    Hungary,   asainst   the  gary,  June   6,   179%,  emperor,  July  14, 

Turks.     After  the  death  of  Charles  VI  1792,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  August  5  of 

(1740),  he  was  declared  by  his  wife  co-  the  same  year.     France  haviaig  been  ile- 

regent  of  all  the  hereditary  states  of  Aus-  clared  an  empire  {May  18,  1804),  he  aa- 

tria,  but  without  being  permitted  to  take  sumed  [decree  of  August  11,  and  procla- 

any  part  in  the  administration.    After  the  mation  of  December  7,  1804)  the  title  of 

death  of  Charles  VII,  ho  was  elected  em-  hereditary  emperor  of  .Austria;  and,  on  the 

peror  in  1745,  notvrithatanding  some  op-  establishment  of  the  confederacy  of  the 

position,  and  crowned  at  Frankfort,  Oc-  Rhine  (July,  1806],  he  abdicated  the  crown 

tober  4.    He  died  at  Innspruck,  August  of  Roman  emperor  and  German   king, 

18,  1765.     (For  the  memorable  events  of  and  resigned  the  government  of  the  Ger- 

his  30  yearr  leigo,  see  ThtTtaa,  Maria.'^  man  empire.    He  is  a  man  of  very  little 

Francis,  air  Philip,  a  celebrated  pohti-  intellectual  strength,  but  a  fhend  to  jui; 

cian,  son  of  the  translator  of  Horace,  was  tice.    In  the  following  sketch  of  the  prin 

bom  in  Ireland,  in  1740.    He  was  edu-  cipal  featm-cs  of  his  reign,  but  little  must 
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be  attributed  to  liim  personally,  as  is  gen-  year  1809  waa  a  period  of  reverses,  yet 
erally  the  case  with  moniurhs.  He  was  his  losses  appeared  to  be  tbe  foundation 
educaied,  at  fiist,  under  the  ej  es  of  his  of  a  permanent  peace  ttith  llio  fflgaiitie 
fether,  at  Florence,  and  afterwaideof  his  '  power  of  France.  The  peace  of  Vienna 
uncle,  the  emperor  Jos*  ph  II,  at  Vienna,  restored  to  the  Austrian  monarch  his 
At  tbe  oge  of  20,  Francis  accompanied  capital.  By  the  marriage  of  hia  eldest 
his  uncle  on  a  campaign  ag^st  the  daughter,  Maria  Louisa,  to  Napoleon,  a 
Turks,  aad  in  the  following  year  received  strong  tie  was  formed  between  the  two 
the  chief  command  of  tlie  army,  in  imperial  houses.  His  second  wife  was 
which  he  was  united  with  Laudon.  Af-  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV, 
ter  the  death  of  Joseph  (1790),  he  engaged  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  had,  by  her, 
)d  the  adminiatratioa  of  the  government  13  children,  of  whom  7  are  still  hving, 
until  die  arrival  of  his  father,  on  whose  aife]  among  them  the  crown-prince  Ferdi- 
death,  in  1792,  be  became  emperor,  nand  Charies  (bom  in  1793).  By  his  first 
France  declared  war  against  him  (April  marriage  with  Elisabeth,  princess  of 
W,  1792),  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe-  Wiirtemberg,  and  by  his  third,  with  Ma- 
mia.  (See  GentumT/.)  Prussia  at  first  ria  Louisa  Beatrix,  youngest  daughter  of 
took  pan  with  him,  but  afterwards  con-  his  imcle  Ferdinand,  arch-duke  of  Aus- 
eluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  repub-  tria,  duke  of  Modena  and  Briagau,  con- 
he  Still,  however,  he  continued  the  war  eluded  in  1908,  he  had  no  children.  His 
■vrith  energy.  In  1794,  he  placed  liimaelf  fourth  wife  is  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  (he  Nether-  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria 
lands.  Animated  by  the  presence  of  the  (divorced  from  hernietbusband,thepres- 
monarch,  they  defeated  the  French  (April  ent  kiug  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  January, 
26)  at  Catcau  and  landrecy,  which  ihey  1816,  and  married  lo  the  emperor  Francis 
captured,  and  gained  the  bloody  baiile  of  in  November,  1816).  The  family  tie,  that 
Tournay(June22).  The  slates  of  Brabant,  was  lo  bind  Austria  and  France,  could 
however,  refiised  to  grant  him  (roops  and  not  appease  the  ambition  of  his  son-in- 
money,  and,apprehendingtliemisfortimes  law;  and,a]tbough  the  emperor  Francis, 
that  a'fcenviu^s  befell  him,  he  left  Brussels,  at  tbe  memorable  interview  at  Dresden,  in 
June  1^  to  return  to  Vienna.  The  peace  1812,  united  with  him,  yet  this  union  was 
of  Campo-Formio  (October  17,  1797)  of  short  duration.  In  1613,  Francis  I  en- 
procured  him  a  temporary  repose.  In  tered  into  an  aUiance  with  Russia  and 
1799,  he  entered  into  a  now  coalition  with  Prussia  against  France,  and  was  present 
England  and  Russia  against  the  republic ;  to  the  close  of  the  contesL  Diu-ing  a 
but,  in  1801,  RusKa  and  Austria  woe  space  of  eight  montlis  (from  October, 
compelled  ti)  conclude  the  peace  of  1814,  to  May,  1815),  the  greater  part  of 
LuneviHe.  In  180.'),  war  agam  broke  tbe  European  sovereigns  were  assembled 
out  between  Austria  and  France  But,  at  the  congress  in  his  capital.  By  the 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  {q.  v  ],  De-  treaties  of  peace  concluded  in  Paris,  and 
cember  2,  1605,  tlie  terms  of  an  anms-  the  trealy  concluded  with  Bavaria,  April 
tice  and  basis  of  a  treaty  were  SLttlcd  m  14, 1816,  Francis  1  has  become  the  sove- 
a  personal  Interview  between  Francis  I  reign  of  a  country  such  aa  none  of  his 
and  the  emperer  of  France,  at  the  biv-  ancestors  ever  swayed.  (See  Austria.) 
ouac  of  the  latter,  and  the  peace  of  Pres-  Fbanciscahs,  or  Minorites  {Jrotres 
bui^  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  minoras,  as  ihey  vrere  called  by  their  foun- 
month.  In  1806  and  1807,  during  the  der,  in  token  of  humility),  are  the  mem- 
war  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and  hers  of  the  reli^ous  order  established  by 
Rus^  and  Prus^  on  the  other,  Fran-  St.  Francis  of  Assiai  (q.  v.),  in  1206,  by 
cis  I  observed  the  most  exact  neutrality,  collecting  followers  near  the  church  of 
and  offered  (April  3, 1807)  his  mediation  Porticella  or  Portiuncida,  at  Assi^  in  Na- 
between  the  contending  parties,  but  in  pies.  Tiie  order  was  distinguished  by 
vain.  However,  the  proclamation  of  vows  of  absolute  poverty,  and  a  renuncia- 
Francis,  addressed  to  the  people  of  A«s-  tion  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
tria,  April  8,1809,  the  call  on  all  Germa-  was  mtended  io  serve  the  church  by  its 
ny'in  Ids  name,  his  declaration  of  war  care  of  the  religious  slate  of  the  people, 
agdnst  France,  March  37, 1809,  and  the  so  neglected  by  the  secular  clergy  of  that 
esiablisliing  of  a  militia  throughout  his  time.  Learning  and  intellectual  accoiii- 
empire,  showed  plainly  that  Francis  waa  plishments  its  membere  were  not  to  ami 
never  more  anxious  lo  prepare  himself  for  after.  St.  Francis  likewise  strictly  pro- 
war  (lian  after  the  peace  of  Tiisit,  between  hibited  his  followers  from  possessing  any 
Alexander  and  N^oleon.    Allhough  the  property  whatever.     The  rule  of  the  ot 
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def,  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  in  1210  and  fomtaii  in  Italy,  and  the  ReeiMecU,  fbrnier- 

1223,  destined  them  to  hng  inii  to  preach.  )y  numerous  in  France  (so  called  because 

The  popes  granted  thom  eitehaive  privi-  they  lived  a  strictly  meditative  Ufe),  belong 

leges,  which  soonbecaineoqtwUyburden-  to  the  brethren  of  the  obsemance.     The 

some  to  the  laty  and  clergy,  pardculaily  strictest  are  the  Alcantarines,  who  follow 

OS  they  were  subject  to  no  authority  but  the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  of  Al- 

that  of  the  pope.    Tliey  often  encroached  cantara,   and  go  with  their  feet  entirely 

on  the  rights  of  the  regular  pastors.    Jn-  hare.    Tfiey  arc  numerous  in  Spain  and 

dulgeoces  were  granted  to  them  more  tiec-  Portugal,  but  not  in  Italy,    The  branches 

ly  than  to  any  other  order ;  hence  the  ex-  of  the  Observants,  under  their  common 

pression  PorUuncrda  indvlgenci.  The  order  general,  form  two  families — the  dsimntant, 

soon  comprised  thousands  of  monasteries,  who  have  66  provinces,  now  generally  in 

all  ^iid)iished  by  alms  and  contributions,  a  feeble  state,  in  Italy  and  Upper  Germa- 

The  rule  of  poverty,  so  strictly  OBJoined  ny,  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Palestuie  and 

by  the  founder,  was  somewhat  relaxed,  Syria ;  tlie  iStraiiitniiatte,  with  81  provin- 

and  the  monasteries  were  permitted  to  ces,   in    Spam,    Portugal,    Asia,    Africa, 

hold  property.  This  change,  however,  was  America  and  the  islands.    That  portion 

not  effected  without  divisions  within  the  of  the  Frtuiciscatis  who  wear  shoes,  or 

order  itself.    Learning,  also,  did  not  long  the  conventuals,  are  much  less  numerous, 

remain  excluded  from  their  monasteries,  Before  the  French  revolution,  they  had  30 

and  distinguished  scholars,  as  Bonaven-  provinces,  with  100  convents  and  15,000 

tura,  Alexander  de  Hales,  Duns  Scotus,  monks.    They  are  now  found  only  here 

Roger  Bacon  and  others  obtaned  a  ce-  and  there  in  the  south  of  Germany,  in 

lebrity  which  justified  the  admission  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  where  they  have 

the  Minorites  to  the  chairs  of  the  univer-  given  up  be^ng,  and  serve  as  protessors 

siiiea.     They  defended  the  immaculate  m  liie  colleges.    A  coarse  woollen  frock, 

conception   of  tne  Virgin  Man'  against  wth  a  cord  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 

the  Dominicans ;  their  animosi^  a^unst  rope  vrith  a  knotted  scourge  is  suspended, 

whom  has  been  nmntained  even  down  is  the  common  dress  of  all  the  Francis- 

to  a  late  period,  in  the  disputes  between  cans.     In  15I2S,  Matthew  of  Bnssi  found- 

ihe  Sconsis  (Franciscans)  and  Thomists  ed  the  Capuchins,  a  branch  of  the  Minor- 

(Dominicansj,     With   tlieir   rivals,  they  ites,  still  more  strict  than  the  Observan- 

were,  fium  the  13th  to  the  I6th  century,  tines.     Since  1619,  tliey  have  had  a.  par- 

the  confessors  of  princes  and  tlie  rulers  ticular  general.    In  the  18th  century,  they 

of  the  Christian  world.    They  were  then  had  1700  convents,  with  25,000  members, 

supersededby  tlie  Jesuits;  hut,  by  a  pru-  St.  Francis  liimself  collected  nuns  in 

dent  compromise  mth  them,  diey  retain-  1209,  who  were  sometimes  called  Dami- 

ed  more  influence  than  the  Dominicans,  anistines,  from  their  first  church  at    St 

Several  Franciscans    have  risen   to  tlie  Damian,  in  Assisi.     St.  Clare  was  their 

highest  offices  of  the  church ;  the  popes  first  jmoress ;  hence  they  were  also  called 

Nicholas  IV,  Alexander  V,  Sixtua  IV  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Clan.     The  nuns  were 

V,  and  Clement  XIV,  were  from  this  or-  also  dirided  into  branches,  according  to 

der.    Some  members  of  the  order  declar-  the  severity  of  their  rules.    The  Urban- 

ed  tills  to  be  an  unpardonable  deviation  ists  were  a  branch  founded  by  pope  Ur- 

Srom  its  rules,  and  tlierefore  formed  par-  ban  IV ;  tliey  revered  St,  Isobclle,  daugh- 

licular  fraternises,  such  as  the  Ciesarini-  ter  of  Louis   VIII  of  Fi-ance,  as  their 

ens  and  Celestinea  in  the  13th  century,  mother.     Other  branches  are  the  female 

the  Spirituals  in  the  I'lth  century.     In  Capuchins  and  barefooted  nuns,  of  the 

1363,  the  dis^dents  v/ere  imited,  by  St.  strictest  observance ;  also  the  Annunlinta. 

Paul,  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Soccolanti,  In  the  18th  century,  there  were  28,000 

or  sandal-wearers.      In  141,%  they  were  Franciscan  nuns,  in  900  convents,     TTiey 

constituted,  by  the  pope,  a  separate  branch  were  formerly  supported  by  the  almscol- 

of  the  Franciscans,  under  the  name  of  lected  by  the  monks ;  they  now  live  by 

Observantines,  which,  in  1517,  when  Leo  the  revenues  of  theh  convents.     Sl  Fran- 

X  effected  an   accommodation  between  cis  also  founded,  in  1221,  a  (bird  order,  of 

Ihe  different  parties,  retmned  the  superi-  both  sexes,  for  persons  who  did  not  wish 

only.    Since  that  time,  the  general  of  the  to  take  the  monastic  vows,  and  yet  desired 

Observantines  has  been  the  general  min-  to  adopt  a  few  of  the  easier  observances, 

ister  of  the  whole  order  (tlie  Franciscans  They  are   called    Tertiariaits,  and  were 

use  this  term,  miaisler,  servant,  by  way  of  veiy  numerous  in  the  ISdi  century.  From 

humiUty).    The  Cordeliers  are  a  branch  them  proceeded  several  heretical  fratemi- 

ol'  iiie  Franciscans  in  France.    The  Ri-  Ties,  as  the  fhaicdli,  Begkanb,  and  the 
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PignweSiBHlljeatrictTertiariansiiiFTance  Francobia  (in  German,  IVanken  Of 
werecalled.  The  wholenumberof  Fran-  - lYankiachtr  SrtU,  circle  of  Franconia) 
ciscana  and  Capuchins,  in  the  18ih  centu-  one  of  the  10  circles  into  which  the  Ger- 
ry, amounted  lo  115,000  monks,  in  7000  man  empire  was  formerly  divided,  com- 
convents.  At  present,  it  is  not,  probably,  prising  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Germa- 
one  third  so  great,  as  tliey  have  been  sup-  ny.  The  Maine  flows  through  it  from 
pressed  in  niost  couDtriee.  In  Austr^  east  to  west.  It  was  bounded  by  Suabia, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  receive  novices,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Sasony,  Bohemia, 
The  order  flourishes  in  South  America.  aniUEkivaria.  It  belongs,  at  present,  most- 
In  Jerusalem,  they  watch  the  holy  sepul-  ly  to  Bavaria,  it  formerly  contained 
chre;  and  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  1,500,000  inhabitants,  on  about  10,500 
Switzerland,  they  are  engaged  in  the  ed-  square  miles. 

ucation  of  the  young.  Francokia  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Hamp- 
Franijois  de  NeufchStead,  Nicho-  shire,  in  Grafton  county,  28  miles  north- 
las,  count,  member  of  the  French  nation-  east  of  Haverhill,  74  north  of  Concord ; 
al  institute,  was  bom  April  17,  1750,  in  iau  44°  10'  N. ;  population,  373.  The 
Lorraine,  and  early  displayed  a  poetical  township  of  Franconia  is  little  cultivated, 
tsste.  Before  he  had  nniahed  his  13th  but  it  is  noted  for  its  minerals,  particularly 
year,  he  had  published  a  collection  of  iron  mines,  and  for  its  sublime  mountain 
poems,  of  which  Voltaire  expressed  a  &-  scenery.  The  Great  Haystack  mountMn 
Torable  opinion.  He  was  elected  a  mem-  is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
ber  of  several  provincial  academies  in  township;  and  close  by  this  motmiain, 
France,  and  was  expected  to  became  a  near  the  Franconia  notch,  there  is  a  sin- 
Btar  of  the  first  magnitude  in  French  po-  gular  curiosity,  called  the  ProJUe,  or  Old 
etiy.  Tills  expectation,  however,  was  not  Man  of  Bu  Mountain.  (See  Haystadc 
fulfiUed;  but  Francois  distinguished  him-  Mountaht.)  Two  companies  have  been 
sel^  during  the  revolution,  as  a  patriot,  an  formed  (brtbemanufiicture  of  iron  from  the 
able  statesman,  and  a  good  citizen.  In  mines  in  Franconia,  viz.,  the  New  Hamp 
li^  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  sUre  iron  factory  company,  and  the 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  translated  O-  Haveihill  and  Franconia  company.  The 
lando  Furioso  into  French  verse ;  but  the  works  of  the  former  company,  which 
manuscript  was  lost  ui  a  shipvpi'eck  which  alone  are  now  in  operation,  are  situated 
he  suffered  on  his  return.  During  the  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Lower  Amo- 
revolution,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  noosuck.  Tfie  hill  from  which  the  ore  ie 
friend  of  liberty,  and,  in  17tS,  was  elect-  obtained,  is  situated  four  miles  south-west 
ed  a  deputy  to  the  second  national  assem-  of  the  iron  works.  The  ore,  which  is 
bly.  His  play  Pamela,  performed  in  abimdant  and  exceedingly  rich,  is  found 
1793,  having  given  offence  on  account  of  m  a  wide  vein,  imbedded  in  solid  rocfc, 
its  moderation,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  it  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the  9th  about  170  feet.  The  worits,  however, 
of  Thermidor.  In  1797,  he  was  made  have  not  proved  lucrative  to  ^e  proprie- 
minister  of  the  interior;  and,  after  the  i8th  tors,  on  account  of  the  expense  ofpro- 
Fructidor,  he  became  a  member  of  the  di-  curing  the  ore,  and,  more  especially,  for 
rectory,  in  the  place  of  Carnot.  But  he  the  want  of  a  ready  market  for  the  iron, 
was  soon  removed  on  account  of  his  mod-  and  a  water  communication  for  transport- 
eration,  and  was  commissioned  to  obtdn  ing  it.  Three  miles  south  of  these  iron 
from  count  Cobentzl,  at  Seltz,  satis&ction  works,  a  copper  mine  has  been  discov- 
for  the  insult  offered  to  Bernadotte,  the  ered,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  wrought. 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna.  June  17,  Franconian  Wikes  ;  German  wines 
1TJ8,  he  w^  a  second  time  appointed  produced  chiefly  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  introduced  the  Lower  Muinc  ThebestBortistlieJDeis- 
the  exLibiiJon  of  products  of  domestic  temetin,  which,  after  it  has  acquired  a  cer- 
iudustry,  which  has  taken  place  ever  since,  tain  age,  is  superior  to  any  other  German 
every  four  or  five  yeara,  and  has  been  im-  wine  for  its  agreeable  aroma.  Another 
itated  in  otiier  countries.  He  was  remov-  sort  is  the  well  known  SleMurein,  inferior 
ed  from  this  post  previously  to  the  18th  of  to  the  former  in  softness  and  flavor.  0th- 
Brummre.  Napoleon  created  him  sena-  er  good  wines  are  the  WerthheimfT  and 
tor,  and,  in  1808,  count.  He  ceased,  how-  DeUetbacher.  As  Wurzburg  is  the  nearest 
ever,  to  take  any  further  part  in  public  af.  large  city,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
(airs,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  trade  in  these  wines,  they  are  often  called 
pursuits.  He  died  in  Paris,  January  9,  fViirzhurgwina.  The  b^  years  of  recent 
1838.  date  are  1783,  1791, 1811, 1819  and  1830 
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Frank  ;  the  name  applied  in  the  East  and  gave  them  alms.    He  then  took  into 

to  all  Christians,   probably  because  the  liia  house  some  orphane,  whose  nunibpi 

French,     descendants    of    the    German  soon  increased.     Some  benevolent  citizena 

Franks,  particularly  distinguished  them-  of  Halle   assisted  liim  in  his  cliaritable 

selves  in  the  cruMdes.     The  Greelts,  who  worit.     If  we  consider  the  present  extent 

were  accustomed  to  adopt  the  Turkish  of  his  institutions,  we  shall  be  surprised  at 

habilH,    also   call  the  Europeans  of  the  such  a  beginning.     They  now  increased 

West,  or,  according  to  the  expression  of  yearly.    In  1699  was  laid  the  first  comer 

<iie  people,  "the  men  with   round  hats  stoneof thebuildings whichnowforratwo 

*nd  no  beards,"  Franks.     The  Inngva  rows,  800  feet  long.  Sums  of  money  were 

Franca  is  that  jargon  which  is  spoken  in  seat  from  all  quarters  to  the  pious  pliilan- 

ihe  Levant,  as  the  common  medium  of  thropist,  and  a  chemist,  whom  he  visited 

communication  between  Europeans  and  onhisdeathl>ed,letlhimtherecipeforcon> 

the  inhabitants  of  the  East    Iiscliief  in-  pounding  several  medicines,  which  afici- 

gredient  is  Italian,  and  it  probably  origi-  wardsyielded  anincomeof  from  20,000  to 

nated  during  the  crusades,  which  brought  30,000  dollars.     He  was  thus  enabled  to 

many  diflerent  people  togelher.    Madden  lay  the  foundation  of  bo  large  an  inatitu- 

pves  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  travels.     It  tion,  without  any  assistance  fi'om  govem- 

reserables  the  Creole  dialects  of  the  West  ment.     Frequently,  when  he  was  entirely 

Indies.  destitute  of  money,  and  apparendy  inca- 

Frank  ;  a  German  prefix  to  many  geo-  puble  of  continuing  hla  charides,  ho  re- 
grapliical  names,  meaning,  sometimes,  ceived  unexpected  supplies,  in  which  he 
jree ;  sometimes,  belonging  or  rdating  to  saw  an  indication  of  divine  protection, 
Htf  Franks  (q.  v.),  a  powerful  German  partjcuhrly  as  this  often  happened  alter 
tribe,  who  conquered  France  ;  hence  fervent  prayers  for  the  orphans  and  poor. 
Franireieh  {empire  of  the  Franks),  the  He  died  June  8, 1727,  at  the  age  of  64 
German  name  for  France, — D-aakentfial,  years- 
valley  of  the  Franks  ;  IVankenhauaen,  IVanke's  LtHUwUon,  formerly  called  llie 
dwelling  of  the  Franks  ;  Frankensttin,  orphan  asylum  of  IMle,  consists,  1.  Of 
stone  or  rock  of  the  Franks.  the  orphan  ati/lum,  in  which  the  greatest 

FKANKE,AuguBtusHemiann,founderof  number  at  once  has  been  200.     Since  its 

the  orphan  hospital  at  Halle,  and  of  seve-  foundation,  4500  orphans  have  been  edu* 

ral  institutions  connected  with  it,  distin-  cated  there  gratuitously,  of  whom  three 

guished  in  the  history  of  philanthro^,  fourthswere&oys,andiheremaindergirlfl. 

was  bom   at   Lubeck,  March  S3,   16t3.  Such  of  the  boys  as  manifest  talents  are 

He  studied  so   assiduously,  that,  in  his  prepared  ibr  shidy  at  the  university,  and 

14th  year,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  uni-  are  supported  even  there.    At  present,  the 

versity.      He   studied  tiieology  and  the  number  of  orphans  there    is   only   100. 

languages   at  Erfurt,   Kiel  and  Leipac.  2,  The  royal  pixdagoffium,  an  instiludon 

In  1681,  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  latter  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen, 

university,  on  the  practical  interpretation  Since  its  establishment,  in  1W6, 2790  in- 

of  the  Bible,  and  met  with  so  much  sue-  dividuals  have  been  educated  in  it.    They 

ness,  that  he  vras  attacked  on  all  ades ;  pay  for  the  education,  which  is  of  a  high 

and  the  celebrated  Thomasius,  then  re-  standard.    3.  The  Latin  school,  establish- 


siding  at  Leipsic,  undertook  his  defence,  ed  1097,  in  from  9  to  10  classes,  fo-  pupils 
Franke  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  of  less  wealthy  condition  than  the  for- 
preach  at  Erfurt     His  sermons  attracted    mer,  and  for  boys  of  the  city  of  Halle. 


such  numbers,  among  whom  were  many    The  number  of  boarding  scholars   hi 


Cathohcs,  that  the  efector  of  Mentz,  to  sometimes   been  large.     4.  The  German 

whose  jurisdictioa  Erfurt  then  belonged,  scliooh  for  boys  and  ^Is,  whose  parents 

ordered  him  lo  leave  the  city  within  24  do  not  wish  to  give  them  a  leamed  edu- 

houra.    He  then  went  to  Halle,  as  profes-  cation.     5.  The  Canstein  Bibk  Press  (see 

sor  in  the  new  university,  at  first,  of  the  Canstein),  instituted  by  Can'Stein,  a  friend 

Oriental  languages,  and    afterwards  of  of  Franke,  in  1712,  the  object  of  whicli, 

theology.    At  the  same  time,  he  became  was  to  fumish  the  Bible  at  a  cheap  ratcij 

pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  by  atereotypng  it.    2,000,000  copies  of 

where  his  inslimtions  were  afterwards  es-  the   whole  Bible,  and  1,000,000   of  tlie 

tabiished.     The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  New  Testatnent,  have  been  issued  tioin 

the  inhabitants  of  this  village  filled  him  this  press.     The    profit  belongs  to  the 

with  distress,  and,  in  16!)4,  he  made  his  press,  and  is  devoted  to  rendering  sue- 

first  attempt  to  reform  them.    He  firat  in-  ceeding  editions  still  cheaper.     6.  A  large 

stcucted  destitute  children  in  his  house,  library  and  collections  of  natural  history 
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and  philosophy.    An  income  is  obtained  empire.     The  city  was  founded  in  the 

from  the  extensive  apothecary's  ehop  of  time  of  the   Carlovin^ans.     In  1806,  it 

the  orphan  asylum  of  HaUe,  and  the  Hal-  was  given  to  tlie  prince-primate,  and  be- 

liache.  Suchhmullung  (booii  establishment),  came  tlie  capital  of  the  grand-dncby  of 

one  of  the  largest  in  Germany.      It  has  Frankfort;  but  the  congress  of  Vienca,  in 

C'  listed  hU  the  echool-claBBica  at  very  1815,  reeatabhshed  ii  as  a  free  city.    Its 

prices.    Th&padagi^uia  also  brings  constitution  has  deviated  from  the  ancient 

in  an  income  to  tho  charilable  institution,  constitutions  of  the  imperial  cities  more 

and  contributes  to  its  suppon.   Charitable  than  those  of  the  three  Hoiiseacic  cides. 

contributions  also  continue  to  be  received.  The  contingent  of  Frankfort  in  tlie  army 

Feankfort;  aposttownof Kentucky,  of  the  Germanic  confederation  is  473 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  state,  men.  There  are  conaderable  manufac- 
in  Frankhu  county,  on  Kentucky  river,  tures  Jiere,  and  an  extensive  commerce. 
CO  miles  above  its  conHueuce  with  the  The  fairs  of  Frankfort  are  celebrated.  (See 
Ohio,  23  W.  N.  W.  Leiington,  52  E.  Lou-  Fair.)  But  banking  is  the  most  impor- 
isville ;  Ion.  84°  W  W. ;  lal.  38=  1*  N. ;  tant  business  in  this  pfece.  The  Roth- 
population  in  1920,1679.  [For  the  pop-  schildfiimily  originated  here.  Bethmann, 
ulalio»  io  1830,  see  U.  Stales.)  It  con-  also,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers 
tains  a  state  house,  a  court  house,  a  peni-  of  his  time.  Many  of  the  richest  persons 
tentiary,  a  jail,  a  state  hank,  a  theatre,  &c  in  this  place  are  distinguished  for  their 
The  state  bouse  is  built  of  rough  marble,  love  of  the  fine  arts.  There  are  several 
86  feet  by  54.  The  town  contains  seve-  veirfine  collections  in  the  city,  and  that 
ral  rope-walks  and  bagging  manufecto-  of  Bethmann  was  truly  grand.  Frankfort 
ries,  tobacco  ware-houses  and  powder  has  several  antiquities,  worth  seeing.  It 
mills.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  semicir-  is  Crothe's  birth-place.  The  hotels  are 
cular  alluvial  pltun,  200  feet  lower  ihau  generally  considered  among  ihe  finest  in 
the  ground  in  its  rear.  The  river,  which  Uic  world,  and  afford  a  school  for  Ger- 
is  here  100  yards  wide,  having  bold  hme-  man  innkeepers. 

stone  banks,  forms  a  haadsome  curve,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.;  a  city  in 

waters  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  middle  markof  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 

the  town.     The  bottoms  on  both  sides  of  with  16,000  inhabitants  and  1306  houses, 

the  river  are  very  broad,  and  are  subject  It  has  a  fair,  which  was  formerly  impor- 

to  inundation.    For  several  years  after  the  tant.      Its  imiveraty  was  transferred   to 

setdementa  commenced,  die  inhabitants  Breslau  in  1810,  and  united  to  the  Catho- 

were  afflicted   witli   bilious  complaints;  lie  imiversity,  already  existing  in  that  place. 

but  the  tow  situations  have  been  rendered  Frakeincense  (called  also  oWtaawm,  or 

healdiy  by  draining.     Steam-boats  of  300  simply  imxnse)   \a    &  gum-resin,   which 

Ions  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  town,  distils  from  incisions  made  in  the  boewd- 

when  the  water  is  high.  lia  tkurifera,  a  tree  somewhat  resembhng 

Framkcortow  THE  Maine  ;  one  of  the  the  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
four  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  seat  natural  fimiily,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  the  Germanic  diet,  situated  on  tiie  of  India.  It  comes  to  us  in  semi-trans- 
Maine,  50°  6'  N.  lat,  8°  36'  E.  lon^  in  a  parent,  yello\vish  tears,  or  sometimes  in 
charming  country.  Saehecnhausen  is  a  masses,  possesses  a  bitter  and  nauseous 
suburb  of  Frankfort,  on  the  left  bank  of  taste,  and  is  capable  of  being  pulveiized. 
the  Maine.  Frankfort  itself  contains,  be-  When  chew^i,  it  escitee  tiie  saliva,  and 
sides  5200  foreigners,  44,000  inhabitants,  renders  it  white ;  and,  when  burnt,  it  ex- 
mostly  Lutheran.  The  territory  of  the  hales  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  on  which 
city,  as  fixed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  account  it  was  much  employed  in  the  an- 
contiuns  95  square  mUee,  54,000  inhabit-  cient  temples,  and  still  continues  to  he 
aniB,  4493  houses.  The  government  is  used  in  CathoUc  churches.  Formerly  it 
repubhcan,  according  to  the  couKtitution  was  fhiquently  administered  medicinally, 
of  May  16, 1816.  It  has  two  burgomos-  butmyrrhaiid  other  similar  articles  have 
teis,  chosen  annually,  a  legislative  senate  now  taken  its  place.  That  which  is 
and  an  esecutivc  assembly.  Revenue,  brought  from  Aialiia  is  more  highly  es- 
760,000  guilders;  public  debt,  8,000,000  of  teemed  tliun  the  Indian.  The  bosw^ia 
guilders.  Fratdtfort  has  the  fitst  scat  has  pinnated  leaves,  the  folioies  of  wluch 
among  the  tree  ciues.  It  was  a  fi-ee  iin-  are  pubescent,  ovate  acuminate  and  ser- 
perial  city  in  1154,  and  its  rights  and  priv-  rate,  and  very  small  flowers  disposed  in 
lieges  were  confirmed  by  die  peace  of  ample  ajtillaiy  racemes. 
Westphalia,  The  German  einpcrore  were  FttiNKCNo  Letters.  (See  Po»t-0£ke.\ 
crowned   here  in  tlie  later  times  of  the  Fba.nklin  Benjamin,  one  of  the  great- 
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est  beiiefactora  of  America,  was  bora  in  he  suffered.  His  father's  displeasure,  Ida 
Boston,  Jan.  17, 1706.  His  father,  an  Eng-  brother's  enmity,  and  the  odium  to  which 
lish  non-conformiHt,  who  had  emigrated  his  sceptical  notions  suliQeKed  him,  left 
10  Amejica  to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  him  no  oltemative  but  a  retreat  to  some 
was  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap-boiler,  other  city.  He  therefore  secretly  em- 
Beojomin,  the  fiileenth  of  Beventeen  chU-  barked  ^oard  a  smoll  vessel  bound  to 
dreu,  was  put  to  a  common  grammar  New  York,  without  means  or  recom- 
Bchool  at  ihe  age  of  eight  j^ears ;  and,  from  mendations ;  and,  not  finding  employmeM 
the  talents  he  displayed  in  leaming,  his  tliere,  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  where 
fether  conceived  the  notion  of  educating  he  arrived  on  foot,  with  his  poctels  stufF- 
him  for  the  i^iinistry.  But,  as  he  was  un-  ed  with  shirts  and  stockings  a  roll  of 
able  to  meet  the  expense,  he  took  him  bread  under  his  arm,  and  one  dollar  in 
home,  and  employed  him  in  cutting  wicks,  his  purse.  "Who  would  have  dreamed 
filling  moulds,and  running  errands.  The  (says  Brissot  de  Warville)  that  this  poor 
boy  was  disgusted  with  this  occupation,  wanderer  would  become  one  of  the  legi^ 
andwasBOOnafterplacedwithhisbrother,  lators  of  America,  the  ornament  of  the 
a  printer,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  that  newworld,the  pride  of  modem  philoso* 
Iwde.  Has  early  passion  for  readicg  was  phy  ?"  Here  he  oblained  employment  aa 
now  in  some  measure  gratified,  and  he  a  compositor,  and,  having  attracted  the  no- 
devoted  his  nights  to  perusing  such  books  tice  of  sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of 
as  liis  limited  resources  enabled  him  to  Pennsylvania,  was-iuduced  by  his  prom* 
obtain.  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects,  and  ises  to  go  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
doctor  Mather's  On  doing  Good,  were  purchasing  types,  to  establi^  himself 
among  his  earliest  studies.  The  style  of  in  business.  On  arriving  in  London 
the  Spectator,  with  which  he  early  be-  (1725),hefonndlhat thelettera,wLichhad 
came  acquainted,  delighted  him.  He  been  delivered  him,  had  no  reference  to 
^ves  an  account  of  his  exertions  to  im-  him  or  his  ai&irs ;  and  he  was  once  more 
ilate  it,  in  his  memoirs  of  himself  As  in  a  strange  place,  without  credit  or  ac- 
he had  ^led  entirely  in  arithmetic  while  quaintance,  and  with  little  means.  But 
at  school,  he  now  borrowed  a  htde  treatise,  he  soon  succeeded  in  getting  business, 
which  he  mastered  without  any  assist-  and,  although  at  one  time  guilty  of  some 
ance,  and  sttidied  navigation.  At  the  excesses,  he  afterwards  became  a  model  of 
age  of  sixteen,  he  read  Locke  on  tlie  Un-  industry  and  temperance,  and  even  re- 
deistandling,  the  Port-Royal  Logii^  and  fbiined  his  brother  printers  bj^  his  exam- 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Happening  to  iile  anil  exliortation.  Wlnle  in  London, 
meet  with  a  work  which  recommended  ne  continued  to  devote  his  leisure  hours 
vegetable  diet,  he  determined  to  abstain  to  study,  and  wrote  a  small  pamphlet  hjio- 
from  flesh ;  and  we  now  find  the  philo-  sell^  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure 
Sophie  printer  aud  newspaper-carrier  pur-  and  Pain.  After  a  residence  of  18  montha 
chaang  books  widi  the  little  sums  he  was  in  London,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
enabled  to  save  by  the  frugaUty  of  his  diet,  in  his  tweniy-fiiHt  year,  in  the  capacity  of 
From  Shaftesbury  and  Collins  he  imbibed  clerk  to  a  dry-goods  shop;  but  he  soon 
those  sceptical  notions  which  he  is  known  returned  to  his  trade,  and  in  a  short  time 
to  liave  held  during  a  part  of  his  life,  formed  an  establishment  in  connexion 
His  brother  published  a  newspaper,  which  witli  a  person  who  supplied  the  neceaBa:> 
was  llie  second  that  Lad  as  yet  appeared  ry  capitaL  They  printed  a  newsp^)er, 
in  America.  Franklin,  having  secretiy  whichvrasmanagedwIthn-,uchabili^,aDd 
written  some  pieces  for  it,  had  the  satis-  acquired  Frankhn  much  reputation.  It 
fection  to  fiudihem  wellreceiv«i;huc,on  isimpoasUile  for  us  to  trace  all  the  stopa 
its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  broth-  of  his  progress  to  distinction.  His  indus- 
er,  he  was  severely  lectured  for  his  pre-  try,  frugality,  activity,  intelligence  ;  hia 
sumption,  and  treated  with  great  harsh-  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  tba 
itess.  One  of  the  political  articles  in  the  province,  for  introducing  l>etter  systems 
journal  having  offended  the  general  court  of  education ;  his  municipal  services,  mada 
of  the  colony,  the  publisher  was  impris-  him  an  object  of  attention  to  the  whole 
oned,  aud  forbidden  to  continue  it.  To  commtmity.  His  advtov  was  asked  l^ 
elude  this  prohibition,  young  Frwiklin  was  the  governor  and  council  o..  all  imjionant 
made  the  nominal  editor,  and  his  inden-  occasions,  and  he  was  elected  a  membef 
tures  were  ostensibly  cancelled,  Afier  of  the  provincial  assembly.  He  had  be- 
'le  release  of  his  brother,  he  took  ndvan-  gun  to  print  Ins  Poor  Ricliard's  Almanac 
tage  of  this  act  to  assert  luB  fiieedom,  and  iti  1732;  and  the  aphorisms  which  he 
thus  escape  from  the  ill  treatment  which  prefixed  to  that  for  1757  aro  well  kuowiL 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-Beven,  lie  undertook  On  his  return,  he  was  chosen  colonel  by 

to  learn  Frencli,  ItaUan  and  Spanish,  and,  the  officers  of  a  regiment.     Pennsylvania 

after  having  made  some  progress  in  tJiose  was  then  a  proprietary  government,  and 

languages,  he  applied  himself  Co  the  Lat-  the  proprietaries  claimed  Co  he  exonerated 

in.    Ue  was  the  founder  of  tlio  universi-  from  taxes.    In  consequence  of  the  dls- 

^  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  American  putes  to  vrhjch  this  claim  gave  rise,  colo- 

philoaophical    society,    and    one  of  the  nel  Franklin  was  sent  out  (in  1757)  to  the 

chief  promoters  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos-  mother  country,  by  the  provincial  assem- 

e'tai.  In  1741,  he  began  to  print  The  bly,  as  the  agent  of  the  province.  To 
9Deral  Magnzine  and  Historical  Chroni-  aid  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  he  pub- 
cle.  In  17^  he  invented  the  Franklin  lished  (in  1759)  a  considerable  work  en- 
stove  (see  Firt-place),  for  which  he  refiised  Utied  the  Historical  Review,  which  was 
a  patent,  on  the  ground,  that  such  inven-  completely  successful.  His  reputation 
lions  ought  to  be  made  at  once  subser-  w^  now  such,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
vient  to  the  common  good  of  mankind,  that  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  prov- 
We  might  continue  this  chronolopcal  no-  inces  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and 
tice  of  his  services,  and  it  would  show  the  Georgia.  Oxford,  and  the  Scotch  uni- 
remarkable  versatility  of  his  mind,  but  versities,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
our  space  forbids  ua.  Being  in  Boston  in  doctor  of  laws,  and  the  royal  socienr  elect- 
1746,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  some  ex-  ed  him  a  fellow.  During  his  residence  ill 
periments  in  electricity,  which,  though  Englaud,doctorFranklinfomied personal 
imperfectly  performed,  were  the  origin  of  connexions  with  die  most  distinguished 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  which  had  men  of  the  country  and  of  the  continent ; 
been  made  in  natural  philosophy ;  for  an  his  correspondence  with  whom  displays  a 
account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  striking  union  of  a  cultivated  mind  wth 
article  Medridt^.  We  cannot  avoid  being  a  native  and  lively  imagination.  In  176^ 
Struck  with  the  mimediate  practical  appli-  he  reuimed  to  America;  but,newdiiiicul- 
cation  he  made  of  his  new  discovery,  in  ties  arising  between  the  province  and  the 
theinventionoflhelightniug-rod.  Fraiik-  proprietaries,  tlie  assembly  determined  to 
Un  had  ever  shown  Iiimself  a  zealous  ad-  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  regal 
vocate  for  the  rights  of  die  colonies,  and,  government,  and  Frankhn  was  again  ap- 
it  having  been  determined  to  hold  a  gen-  pointed  agent,  in  1764.  But  the  Atneri- 
eral  congress  at  Albany,  to  arrange  a  com-  can  revolution  vras  now  commencing,  and 
inon  plan  of  defence,  he  was  named  a  be  appeared  in  lUngland  no  longer  as  a 
deputy.  On  his  route,  he  projected  a  colonial  agent,  but  as  the  representative 
scheme  of  union,  embracing  the  regula-  of  America.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
tion  of  all  tlie  great  politico  interests  of  1764,  about  thirty-nine  years  after  his  first 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The  londiiig  in  England  as  a  destitute  and 
i^mnifplan,  as  it  was  caUed,  after  it  was  deluded  mechanic  The  project  of  tax- 
adopted  by  the  congress,  proposed  a  gen-  ing  the  colonies  had  been  already  an- 
«ral  government  for  tlie  provinces,  to  be  nounced  (see  United  Slates).  He  carried 
administered  by  a  president  appointed  by  with  him  a.  remonstrance  of  the  provincial 
the  crown,  and  a  grand  council,  chosen  assembly  of  Pennsylvauiaagainstit,  which 
by  die  provincial  assemblies:  the  council  he  presented  to  Mr.  Greiiville  before  the 
was  to  lay  taxes  for  all  the  common  exi-  passage  of  the  stamp-act.  He  opposed 
gencies.  The  plan,  though  unanimously  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  and,  ftitm 
sanctioned  by  tiie  coogi^ss,  was  rejected  its  passage  (1765)  to  its  repeal  (1766),  was 
by  the  hoard  of  trade,  as  savoring  too  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  prove  the 
much  of  the  democratic,  and  by  the  as-  unconstitutionality  and  impoUcy  of  the 
Bemblies,  as  having  too  much  of  preroga-  ecc.  When  the  repeal  was  about  to  be 
tive  in  it.  In  1751,  he  was  appointed  attempted,  it  was  concerted  by  his  fiiends 
tleputy  postmaster-general,  and,  in  tins  ca-  that  he  should  be  examined  on  the  whole 
pacily,  advanced  lai^  sums  of  his  own  question  hefc>re  the  house  of  commons, 
money  to  general  Bruddook,  the  result  of  This  memorable  examination  took  place 
whose  expedition  he  foresaw,  and  in  re-  Feb,  3,  1766.  The  firmness,  precision, 
gard  to  which  he  made  some  fruitless  readiness  and  epigrammatic  simplicity  of 
auggeations  to  that  general.  After  the  manner  with  which  he  replied  to  tlie  in- 
deteac  of  Braddock,  he  introduced  a  biil  teirogatories,  mostly  put  by  his  friends, 
for  establishing  a  volunteer  militia ;  and,  were  so  striking,  the  information  he  com- 
having  received  a  commission  as  a  com-  municated  was  so  varied,  comprehensive 
mander,  he  raised  a  corps  of  500  men,  and  luminous,  on  all  points  of  commerce, 
and  went  through  a  laborious  campaign,  finance,  [>oUcy  and  government,  tliat  the 
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effect  waa  irreastible ;  the  repeal  was inev-  impossible  to  intimidate;  "any  reward, 
liable.  On  tlie  passing  ofihe  revenue  unlimited  recompense,  honors  and  recom- 
actB  of  17fi7,  he  hecame  still  more  bold  pense  beyond  his  expectations,"  were 
anil  vehement  in  hia  expostulations,  and  promised  nim;  buthevraaasinaceeBsibleto 
openly  predicted  in  England,  that  Ihe  inevi-  corruption  as  to  threats.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
(wle  result  of  those  and  tlie  other  similar  riodtnathe|ireseDtedthepetitionofihelii'st 
!3  of  the  ministry  would  be  &  gen-  American  coneress ;  and  he  attended,  be- 
«by  the  coloniee,andasepa-  hind  the  bar(Feb.  1,1775),  in  the  house  of 
rauon  rrom  the  mother  country.  But  he  lords,  when  Chatham  proposed  his  plan  of 
never  deviated  from  his  ori^iial  plan,  to  a  reconciliation.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
make  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  public  bate,  that  great  man  characterized  him  as 
opinion  iu  England,  to  arrest  Uie  ministry  "  one  whom  all  Europe  held  m  high  esti- 
in  their  infetuation,  and  to  inculcate  mod-  malionforhisknowledgeandwisdom;who 
eratioD  and  patience,  as  well  as  constancy  was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  nadon  oo- 
and  unanimity,  on  America,  He  endeav-  ly,  but  to  human  nature,"  Having  receivwi 
ored,  at  the  same  time,  to  stand  well  with  an  intimation,  that  the  ministers  were  pre- 
the  British  government,  aware  that  this  paring  to  arrest  him  as  guilty  of  foraent- 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  serve  his  ing  a  rebellion  in  the  colonies,  he  embark- 
countiy  effectually ;  while  he  never  ceased  ed  for  America,and  was  immediately  elect-* 
to  proclaim  tlie  rights,  justify  the  proceed-  ed  member  of  the  con^ss.  As  a  mem- 
ings,  and  animate  the  courage  of  hiscoun-  berof  the  committee  of  safety  and  of  that 
trymeo.  He  was  not  ignorant,  to  use  his  of  foreign  correspondence,  he  performed 
own  words,  "that  this  course  would  recder  the  most  latiguing  services,  and  exerted 
him  suspected  in  England  of  being  too  all  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  declara- 
much  an  American,  and  in  America  of  tion  of  independence.  In  1776,  he  ivaa 
being  too  much  of  an  Englishman."  His  sent  to  France  as  commissioner  plenipo- 
trausmission  of  the  celebrated  letters  of  tentiary,  to  obtain  supplies  fixim  that  court 
Hutchinson  and  Ohver  (1772),  which  He  was  not,  at  fiist,  pubUcly  received  in 
had  been  placed  in  his  Bands,  is  not  his  ofQcial  capacity,  but  he  succeeded  ia 
the  least  memorable  of  his  acts  at  this  gaining  the  coiiAdence  of  tlie  count  de 
opening  period  of  the  revolution.  He  Vergennes ;  and,  soon  after  the  reception 
immediately  avowed  his  own  share  in  of  the  news  of  thesurrender  of  Burgoyne, 
Ihe  transaction,  although  he  never  di-  he  had  the  happiness  of  concluding  the 
vulged  the  names  of  the  persons  from  first  trea^  of  the  new  stales  with  a  for- 
whora  he  had  received  diera.  The  in-  eign  power,  Feb.  6,  1778,  For  the  par- 
dignant  petition  of  the  assembly  of  Mas-  ticulars  of  this  mission,  we  must  refer  to 
Bachusetls,in  consequence  of  tliese  letters,  his  correspondence.  He  endeavored  to 
was  presented  by  hun  to  the  ministry,  and  establish  the  credit  of  America  throughout 
he  was  immediately  made  the  object  of  Europe,  bv  his  essay  entided  Comparisou 
the  most  virulent  abuse,  and  held  up  to  of  Great  Britain  and  America  as  to  Cred- 
ihe  hatred  and  ridicule  of  the  British  na-  it,  in  1777.  No  sooner  were  tlie  capture 
tion.  He  met  the  conflict  with  no  less  of  Bur^oyne  and  the  treaty  with  France 
spirit  than  wit,  as  ia  particularly  exempli-  known  in  England,  than  the  ministry  be- 
fied  in  his  two  satirical  pieces,  the  Prus-  gan  to  talk  of  a  reconciliation.  Emissaries 
sian  Edict  and  the  Rules  for  reducing  were  employed  to  sound  Frankhn  as  to 
a  great  Empire  to  a  small  one.  At  the  the  terms  on  which  this  recimaliatiiynqf 
discussion  of  the  petition  before  the  privy  the  colonka  could  be  effected ;  but  he  re- 
council,  Franklin  was  present.  Wedder-  jected  every  idea  of  treating  except  on  the 
bum  (afterwards  iord-Loughborough),  the  basis  of  independence,  "The  Americans 
solicitor-genera],assailediiimwiAthemost  (he  said)  were  neither  to  be  (irogooiwrf  nor 
coarse  invective,  styling  the  venerable  plii-  bambooded  out  of  their  liberty."  The 
losopher,  and  the  offiwal  representative  of  next  act  of  the  British  ministry  was  to  en- 
fbur  of  the  American  provinces,  a  "  thief  deavor  to  sejiarate  America  from  France, 
and  a  murderer,"  who  had  "forfeited  all  the  and  to  excite  a  jealousy  between  the  two 
respect  of  society  and  of  men."  The  niin-  countries;  but  all  these  wiles  were  defeated 
istiy  now  dismissed  him  from  his  place  of  by  the  tirmnesa  and  prudence  of  the  Amer- 
deputypostmaster-generBl,andachancery  ican  ministers.  After  the  conclunon  of 
suit  was  instituted  in  relation  to  the  letters,  the  treaty  with  France,  Franklin  had  beeii 
for  the  purposeofprevenlitighimfromat-  appointed  minister  pleiupoteutiary  to  thai 
tempting  his  own  vindication.  Attempts  court  (1778),  and  was  suliequently  named 
were  made,  as  the  difficulties  increased,  to  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating 
ntrrupl  the  man  whom  il  had  been  found  the  peace  with  the  mother  coimtry.    Ac 
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ihe  close  of  the  negotiations  (November,  to  become  nearly  globular  in  iheir  shape. 

1782),  lie  requested  to   be  recoiled,  after  Its  common  mode  of  occurrence  is  in 

fifty   yeara   spent  in  the   service   of  his  granular  masses,     it  is  black,  brittie,  and 

eountry,  but  could  not  obtain  permission  slightly  magnetic.    Specific  gravity,  4.87. 

to  return  (ill  1785.     During  tliis  interval.  It  consists  of  iron,  6G;  oxide  of  zinc,  17 ; 

be  negotiated  two  treaties,  one  with  Swe-  and  oxide  of  manganese,  16.     It  occure 

den,  and  one  with  Prussia.    The  general  very  abmidantly  in  New  Jersey,  acconi- 

enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  panying  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  is 

in  France  is  well  known.    His  venerable  often  imbedded  in  limestone,  associated 

age,  his  simplicity  of  manners,  his  scien-  with  gamel,  spinelle,  &c 

Mc  reputation,  the  ease,  guyety  and  rich-  Franks;  a  German   tribe,   which   be- 

ness  of  bis  conversation,— -all  contributed  came     known     in    238     A.    D.,    when 

to  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  to  they  lived  between  the  Weser  and  the 

courtiers,  fashionable  ladies  and  savants.  Lovrer  Rhine,     As  early  as  in  the  4th 

He  regularly  attended  the  meetbgs  of  die  century,  they  made  invasions  into  Gaul, 

academy  of  sciences,  and  waa  appointed  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 

one  of  the    comiiuttee    which  exposed  they    first    entered  Bel^c    Gaul.      (See 

Mesmer's  imposture  of  animal  magnetism.  Franre.)    The  extensive  district  which  the 

■  Al  a  meeting  of  the  academy,  he  met  Vol-  Franks,  at  a  later  period,  wrested  from  the 

taire,  then  in  Paris,  on  his  triumphal  visit.  Allemanni,  on  the  Rhine,  constituted  the 

The  patriarch  of  letters  and  Ihe  patriarch  FVandaMemtrm.   The  country,  since  call- 

of  liberty  met  before  a  crowded  hall,  and  ed  FnmamUt  {Frfmkerdandl  did  not  then 

embraced.    On  his  return  to  his  native  belong  to  the  Franks,  but  formed  part  of 

eountry,  before  he  was  permitted  to  retire  Thuringia,  fi'oni  which  it  was  probably 

totheboBom  of  his  family,  he  filled  the  separated  in  the  time  of  Chariemagne.   In 

office  of  president  of  Pennsylvaiiia,  and  theSHhcenmry.wefindaduchyofPranco- 

aerved  as  a  delegate  in  the  federal  con-  nia  in  German  history,  which,  at  a  later  pe- 

Teniion,  in  1787,  and  approved  the  con-  riod,belongcd  totheHohenstaufen  family, 

stitulion  then  foiroed.    He  died  April  17,  FRAiszENSBRnttN ;   the  name  of  some 

1790,  with  his  faculties  and  affections  un-  mineral  springs  new  Eger,  in  Bohemia, 

impjured.      A  complete    edition   of  his  rising  from  a  tiu^"  moor.    As  early  as 

works  was  published  in  London,  1806,  m  1584,  they  seem  to  have  been  visited,  and 

3  vols.  8yo.     His  memoirs,  with  his  post-  tohaveenjoyedmuchreputationinlhel7lh 

humous  writing  were  published  by  his  century,  after  wliich  they  sunk  in  repute, 

grandson,  W.T,  Franklin,  in  16I9,0vo1e.  Fbascati;  one  of  the  most  charming 

Ito. ;  later  edition,  8vo.  gwis  of  Italy,  on  the  site  of  Ihe  ancient 

Franklin;  a  post-town  of  Missouri,  Tusculum,  11  miles  S.  E.  fiiim  Rome, 
capiat  of  Howard  county,  on  the  north  Tusculum,  according  to  tradition,  was 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  200  miles  above  St,  biult  by  Teligonus,  son  of  Ulyescs.  Cato 
Louie,  130  W,  N.W.  Potosi;  Ion.  92=  54'  the  censor  was  bom  here.  Frascati  is 
W. ;  lat.  38°  57'  N.  Population  in  1821,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
J800.  (For  the  population  in  IKtO,  see  summer  season— «empo  rfi  irafrgg-ia(uro,aa 
United  Statta.)  This  town  was  laid  out  in  the  Italians  call  it.  Situated  on  tiie  de- 
1816,  and,  in  1821,  contained  about  500  cliviQ|  of  a  hill,  it  affords  the  most  en- 
buildings,  some  of  them  handsomely  buih  chanting  views  of  the  Canqiagna  A' 
of  brick,  others  framed,  but  tiie  greater  Hama,  of  the  ^tma  ri«oi  herself,  and  of 
part  of  logs ;  also  a  court-house,  a  jajl,  a  the  sea  in  the  distance.  Among  the  ril- 
market-house,  a  land-office,  an  academy,  las,  the  Villa  Aldobrmidini,  called  also 
e  printing-office,  &c.  It  is  regularly  Idd  Belvedere,  fitim  its  beautiful  views,  is  re- 
out,  Ihe  streets  82i  feet  wide,  with  a  pub-  maritable ;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Borg- 
lic  square  of  2  acres,  for  the  erection  of  hese  family.  Fountains,  ruins,  bass-reliefe, 
iniblic  buildings.  It  has  a  betdthy  situa-  frescopaintingsof  Domenichino,are  to  be 
don,  in  a  distnct  very  fertile  and  rapidly  found  in  this  villa.  Frascati  is  the  see 
sMllinff.  At  the  above  date,  it  was  the  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  seminary,  en- 
eecond  town  in  business  and  importance  dowed  by  the  late  cardinal  York,  once 
in  Missoiui,  and  the  western  limit  of  bishop  of  the  place.  Population,  4300. 
Btesm-boata  and  other  boats.  In  the  environs,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 

Frakklimtb.    This  mineral  is  found  hill,the  ruins  of  Tuscuhim  are  still  viable, 

CTystallized  in  the   form  of  the  regular  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa, 

octahedron   (its    primary   form),   though  those  of  a  small  amphitheatre,  baths,  &c, 

more  gener^ly    its    crystals  are    highly  Frasera  Cardlikiensis,  or  Americas 

modified  by  various  replacements,  so  as  Colombo,  inhabits  the  basin  of  the  Ohio 
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and  Missiaaippi,  extending  os  far  west-  when  they  were  suppressed  by  Pius  II. 

ward  as  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  Similar  to  these   were  the  Knigiits  and 

is  also  found  among  the  Alleghany  nioun-  Companions   of  the   Santa   Hermnndad 

tains.      It    is  allied   to  tlie  gentian,  and  (q.  v.)  In  Spain;   the  Familiars  and  Cross 

possesses  Mnularseuableprmjerties,    The  BeareiBin  the  service  of  the  Spanish  in- 

8lem  is  herf)aceous,  erect,  from  three  to  qiualion ;  the  Calender  Brothers  in  Ger- 

six  feet  high ;  the  leaves  oval  obiong,  op-  many,  &c.    The  professed  object  of  the 

posite  and  verticillate ;  the  floweis  green-  Aleijans  was  to   visit  tiie  sick  and  im- 

ish  yellow ;  the  corolla  is  much  larger  than  prisoned ;  to  collect  alms  for  distribution  j 

the  calyx,  and  botli  are  divided  into  four  to  console  criminals,  and  accompany  them 

segments ;  there  are  four  stamens  and  one  to  tiie  place  of  execution ;   to  btuy  the 

Btyle.     It  is  biennial,  and  grows  in  map-  dead,  and  to  cause  masses  to  be  said  for 

shy  places.     The  root,  which  is  very  hit-  those  who  had  been  executed,  or  for  per- 


westero  country,  in  plac 
Colombo,  to  which,  however,  it  is  mferior.  and  were  at  first  [in  the  beginning  of  the 
Frat.  (See  Euphrates.)  14lh  century)  principally  composed  of 
FhatEkhities  ;  religious  societies  for  persons  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
mouH  practices  and  benevolent  objecia.  people  in  the  Netherlands,  They  wei* 
llieywere  o^nformedduiingtliemiddle  afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
ages,  from  a  desire  of  iniilaling  the  holy  female  branch,  the  Black  Sisters,  and 
orders.  From  the  12th  to  tlie  15th  cen-  spread  through  the  Rhenisli  provinces, 
tuiy,  nothing  was  eonsidered  more  men-  Although  lay  brotliets,  they  had  houses, 
torioua  tlian  to  form  and  belong  to  such  and  formed  their  order  into  two  provinces, 
orders.  The  laity,  who  did  not  wish  to  under  an  eccle^aslical  govemtnent,  Ou 
pronounce  the  monastic  vows,  entered  account  of  their  mean  habitations,  they 
into  associations,  in  order  to  gain  some  were  also  called  CellUea;  and,  from  their 
of  thi  advantages  of  the  religious,  even  low  tone  of  anging  (in  German,  LuUtn) 
in  their  worldly  life.  These  societies  at  interments,  Lr&trds;  also,  from  their 
were  at  first  formed  wlhout  any  ecclesi-  temperance,  tlie  Malemims.  They  sdll 
asticol  interference,  and,  on  this  account,  exist,  in  tjie  sociedes  for  burying  dead 
many  of  them,  which  did  not  obtain  or  bodies,  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht  and  Cologne, 
did  not  seek  the  acknowledgment  of  the  The  Brothers  of  Death,  of  tlie  order  of 
chtirch,  had  the  appearance  of  separa-  St  Paul,  were  founded  at  Rouen,  in  1®0. 
dsta,  which  subjected  them  to  the  cliai^  They  were  dressed  in  black,  like  the 
of  heresy;  as,  for  example,  the  Beguinea  Alexians,  and  were  distinguished  by  a 
(([.  v.)  and  Beghards,  die  Brotheis  and  death's  head  on  their  scapulary.  They 
Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  the  Ajmstolic  were  suppressed  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
Brethren,lheFlagellants(q.  v.),  iinil Broth-  Of  a  smiilar  nature  are  the  penitents  who 
ers  of  the  Cross.  (See  the  article  Fran-  perform  cJiaritahle  acta  as  penances,  in  all 
eitcans,  whose  third  order  presented  Ami-  the  principal  cities  in  Italy  (in  Rome 
lar  appearances.)  The  church  tolerated  alone  there  are  more  than  100  fraternities), 
them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  and  among  whom  arc  persons  of  all 
finally  persecuted  and  suppressed  tjiem  classes,  even  of  the  highest  nobih^. 
as  heretics.  The  pious  fraternities,  which  Tiiere  are  also  Gray  Penitents  (an  old  fla- 
were  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  temity,  of  an  order  existing  as  early  as 
church,  or  were  acknowledged  by  it,  1264,  in  Rome,  and  introduced  into 
were  either  required  by  their  rules  to  France  under  Henry  III],  die  black  fica- 
aSbrd  assistance  to  travellers,  to  the  un-  temities  of  Mercy  and  of  Death,  tfie  Red, 
fortunate,  the  disb-eased,  the  sick,  and  the  the  Blue,  tiie  Green,  and  the  Violet  Peni- 
deserted,  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  tents,  so  called  from  the  color  of  their 
of  the  police,  and  the  want  of  institutions  cowl;  thedivisioasof  eachwereknownby 
for  the  poor,  or  to  perform  certain  acts  of  the  colors  of  the  girdle  or  mantle.  The 
Ijenitence  end  devotion.  Of  this  descrip-  principal  fraternities  are  distinguished  by 
lion  were  the  Fratres  Po^itifices,  who  certain  privileges,  Thespiritucdaiid  secU' 
flourished,  in  die  south  of  France,  from  lar  authorities  favor  them,  because  their 
the  13th  to  the  15th  century.  They  built  activity  supplies  many  defecta  in  the  pub- 
bridges  and  hospitals,  mfuntained  ferriea,  lie  institutions ;  and  they  are  often  of  e9- 
kept  the  toads  in  repwr,  provided  for  the  sential  service,  as  in  endowing  poor  girls, 
Becurity  of  the  highway^  and,  by  alms  in  reclaiming  prostitutes,  and  aiiUng  Blran 
and  giflH,Bmas3ed  great  wealth, which  fell  gcra,  and  pensons  in  destitute  circuin- 
iHto  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  stances.    (See  Journal  qf  a  Tout  in  Uals, 
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b}i  Madame  dela  Seckc)     Among  the  to  the  heinousncsa  of  the  ofience.     Id 

priucipal  eocieties  of   this  kind  are  the  caees  where    commoQ    prudence   ini||;ht 

Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  at  have  guarded  a  man,  he  is  left  to  his  civil 

Rome,  in  1548,  by  Philip  de'Neri,  for  the  remedj'  (the  suing  for  damages).     The 

rehef  of  pilgrims,  and  the  cured  dismis-  decoivmg  by  false  weights  or  measures  or 

eed  from  the  hospitals ;  the  fraternities  of  false  tokens,  comes  withio  the  class  of 

shoe-makere  and  tailors,  founded  at  Paris,  criminal  ofTenceB. 

in  1645,  tor  the  rehgious  instruction  of  Fbauehi-ob,  Heniy ;  a  name  of  honor 
8M>rentice9  and  journeymen ;  and  the  bestowed  upon  a  minstrel  (meistersirtger), 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Christian  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  13tb  and 
schools  of  the  child  Jesus,  founded  in  the  bepnning  of  the  14th  cenUiry,  of 
1678,  who  supported  free  schools  for  poor  whose  life,  however,  we  know  nothing, 
children,  and  were  of  great  service  to  except  that  he  practised  his  art  at  Mentz, 
neglected  young  people  ui  France,  This  and  died  in  that  city  in  1317.  According 
b^idy  supplied  Madame  de  Maintenon's  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he  was  a 
school,  at  St.  Cyr,  with  female  instructers.  doctor  of  divinity  and  canon  at  Mentz. 
The  fraternities  which  were  established  His  real  name  seems  to  have  been  Hmry 
afrer  the  restoration  of  the  elder  Bourbon  von  Jl£j«en  (Meissen),  by  which  he  is 
hne  in  France,  under  the  name  of  mis-  sometimes  mentioned.  The  principal 
swaanes,  concealed  poUtical  designs  un-  theme  of  his  songs  was  the  virtues  of  tho 
der  the  cloak  of  relipon.  They  were  fair  sex.  For  this  reason,  he  was  so  high- 
under  the  direction  of  the  anti-constjtu-  ly  esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  his  time,  tliai 
tional  cleigy,  and  acted  with  the  ultras  tliey  are  s^d  to  have  carried  his  body 
[Ceiatur  l^iropien,  iS\7)-  These  frater-  wiili  their  own  hands  to  the  grave,  which 
iiities  are  not  to  be  contounded  with  the  they  batiied  with  their  tears,  and  around 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  which  they  poured  so  much  wine  as  to 
liospitnls  are  found  in  all  the  principal  inundate  the  whole  floor  of  the  church, 
cities  of  Catholic  Christendom,  St,  Jolin  Some  of  his  poems  are  in  the  collection  of 
de  Dieu,  who  served  in  Afiica  under  the  Manesse,  and  many  others  in  manuscript, 
banners  of  Charles  V,  founded  amilar  Fraunhoper,  Joseph  von,  was  bom  at 
societies  of  charity  in  SiMiin,  in  1540,  Straubing,  in  Bavaria,  March  6, 1?87,  and 
They  wore  a  black  dress,  and.  received  was  early  obliged  to  asast  his  father  in  his 
the  rules  of  a  mendicant  order,  Pius  V  huaipess  of  a  glazier.  In  his  11th  year, 
afterwards  gave  them  the  rule  of  Si,  Au-  he  lost  his  pai-ents ;  and,  in  1799,  he  was 
guBiine.  ThCTf  observe  all  tlie  monastic  placed  with  a  looking-glass  maker  and 
vows,  and  in  Europe,in  abnost  every  part  gloss-grinder  at  Munich.  He  was  unable 
of  which  they  are  found,  they  have  a  to  pay  any  tuition  fee,  and  was  therefore 
general  superior.  Those  in  America  obliged  to  serve  a  six  vears'  apprentice- 
wear  brown  cowls,  and  have  a  distinct  ship.  His  master  would  not  allow  him 
general.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  form  in-  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  Fraun- 
dependent  societies;  among  llieir  estab-  hofer  almost  forgot  how  to  read  and 
Kshmeiits  is  the  great  hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  write.  During  his  apprenticeship,  the 
They  receive  the  sick  of  every  condition,  house  of  bis  master  fell  down,  and  the 
nation  and  religion.  Li  1685,  the  order  boy  remained  buried  tor  four  hours  in  the 
had  224  monasteries.  ruins.    The   king,  having  heard  of  this 

Fraticelli  ;  the  Italian  diminutive  of  accident,  gave  him  16  ducats,  and  prom- 
Jrate,  broiher  or  moiiA;  the  name  given,  ised  to  take  care  of  him  if  he  wanted  any 
towards  the  end  of  the  13tii  century,  lo  tiling.  Fraunhofer  had  still  to  serve  three 
wandering  mendicants  of  different  kmds,  years,  and  he  spent  his  money  on  opdc- 
and  also  to  certain  Franciscans,  who  pre-  glasses,  wblch  he  ground  on  Sundays,  for 
tended  to  practise  the  rules  of  tlieir  order  which  purpose  an  optician  allowed  him 
in  tiieir  full  rigor.  They  soon  sunk  inia  the  use  of  his  machine.  He  soon  pro- 
contempt,  as  they  seemed  to  con^der  cured  a  machine  of  his  ovi-n,  and  used  it 
ChrislJan  virtue  as  conasting  idtogetlier  in  also  for  cutting  stones,  though  he  had  never 
squalid  poverty.    (See  I\v,ndsi:ans.)  seen    tliis    done,      lltzachneider,  having 

Frap,  German  for  teonuxn,  occurs  In  heard  of  the  boy,  and  seeing  with  how 

many  geographical  names,  as  Frauenfdd,  many  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle,  aris- 

I^aiiemtan.  ujg  from  his  want  of  knowledge  in  the 

Fraod.    All  frauds,  or  attempts  to  de-  theory  of  optics,  lent  him  books;  but  his 

fraud,  which  carmot  be  guarded  agaipst  master  forbade  him  to  read  them,  and  he 

by  common  prudence,  ere  indictable  at  was  obliged  to  steal  away  on  Sundays,  in 

1  law,  and  punishable  according  order  to  pursue  his  studies.    After  variokw 
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vicisatudes  in  his  life,  in  which  he  never  courseofiheseexperiineDts,hediseOTered 
would  ask  the  kiog  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  bright  fixed  lioe,  which  apponw  in 
his  promise,  he  became,  in  1806,  connect-  the  ortuige  color  of  the  epectrum,  when  it 
ed  with  Von  Reichenbach,  who  was  in  is  produced  by  the  light  of  fire.  This 
want  of  an  optician,  as  the  war  then  pre-  line  enabled  him  afterwards  to  determine 
vented  the  obtaining  of  glasses  from  Eng-  the  absolute  power  of  refraction  in  ditFer- 
land.  In  1807,  Fraunhofer  was  appointed  ent  substances.  The  experiments  to  a»- 
to  Buperinlend  the  optical  instrument  man-  certain  whether  the  solar  spectrum  con- 
ufeciory  at  Benedictbeum,  established  laius  the  s«ne  bright  line  in  the  orange  as 
by  Utzschneider.  In  1809,  Reichenbach,  tbat  produced  by  tlie  Ught  of  fire,  led  hini 
Utzschneider  and  Fraunhofer  united,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  innumerable  dark 
founded  the  establishment  for  dioptrical  fixed  liiiesinthesolai-spectrum,consi8ting 
instruments,  at  Benedictbeum.  One  of  of  perfectly  homogeneous  colors.  This 
the  most  difficult  operations  of  practical  was  an  important  discovery.  Fraunhofer 
optics  was  to  polish  the  spherical  surfaces  has  described  his  experiments  relating  to 
of  large  object-glassesaccurately,  Fraun-  these  discoveries  in  voL  v.  of  the  Memoirs 
hofer  invented  a  machine  which  obviated  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  and  in 
thisdifficulty,andrendered  the  surface  moi-e  vol.  Iv.  of  Gilbert's  Aiatcden  der  Pkyiik. 
accurate  than  it  was  left  by  the  grinding.  The  accounts  hove  been  translated  into 
He  invented,  also,  other  grinding  and  pol-  several  languages.  In  1817,  be  was 
tshing  machines,  and  introduced  many  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
improvements  mto  the  manufacture  of  the  sciences  at  Munich.  Fraunhofer  made 
different  kinds  of  glass  used  for  optical  other  experiments  besides  those  on  the 
inslrumenlB,  and  v3iich  he  found  to  be  reflexion  and  refraction  of  the  light,  par- 
always  injured  by  flaws  and  irregularities  ticularly  on  the  inflection  of  light,  the 
of  various  sorts.  In  1811,  be  constructed  happy  success  of  which  led  him  lo  tho 
a  new  kind  of  furnace,  and,  on  the  second  discovery  of  the  very  different  phenomena 
occasion  when  he  melted  a  large  quantity,  which  are  produced  by  the  mutual  influ- 
found  that  he  could  produce  flint-glass,  enceofinfiectedmys:  for  instance,  he  was 
which,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  enabled  to  produce  perfecdy  homogone- 
containing  2  cwt  of  glass,  had  the  same  ous  spectra  of  colors  entirely  without 
refiactive  power  as  glass  taken  fi«m  the  prisms.  As  these  spectra,  which  are  pro- 
snrfece.  He  did  not  again  succeed  so  duced  simply  by  fine  tlireads,  perfecdv 
well  for  some  time ;  yet  he  continued  to  equal  and  parallel,  placed  close  to  each 
study  the  causes  of  his  &ilure,  always  other,  contain  those  dark  fixed  lines,  which 
meltmg  at  once  4  cwL  He  found  that  the  he  had  formerly  discovered  in  the  spec- 
Engli^  crowu-glaas  and  the  German  ta-  trum  produced  by  a  prism ;  and  as,  there- 
ble-glass  both  conlamed  defects,  which  fore,  following  the  course  of  the  hghl,  the 
occasion  uregular  refraction.  In  the  angles  could  be  ascertained  with  an  extia- 
thieker  and  larger  glasses,  there  would  be  ordinary  predion,  the  curious  laws  of  tiiia 
more  of  such  defects,  so  that,  in  larger  modification  of  hght  could  be  deduced 
telescopes,  this  kind  of  glass  would  not  be  wth  unusual  accuracy.  {See  voL  viii.  of 
fit  for  object-glasses.  Fraunhofer  there-  the  Mtmmrs  of  the  Bavarum  .Academy, 
fore  made  his  own  crown-glass.  The  and  Pan  II  of  Schumacher's  tjstnwiomwai 
cause  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  Treatises,  in  French.)  The  laws  of  hght, 
accurate  deteimination  of  the  power  of  a  as  then  known,  were  such  that  several 
given  meditua  to  refract  the  rays  of  light  hjT>otheses  could  be  adapted  to  them, 
and  separate  the  different  colors  which  Fraunliofer,  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  the- 
they  contain,  was  chiefly  the  circum-  ory  which  should  embrace  his  discoveries, 
stance  tiiat  the  colors  of  the  spectniiii  saw  thai  they  could  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
have  no  precise  limits,  and  that  the  transi-  plained  on  the  principles  of  interference^ 
tion  from  one  color  into  another  is  grad-  that  is,  according  to  doctor  Young's  by- 
iia],andnot  immediate;  hence  the  angle  pothesisof  undulation, withcettainmodifi- 
of  refraction  cannot,  in  the  case  of  large  cations.  Proceeding  on  these  principles, 
Mectra,  be  measured  within  Iff  or  15".  he  established  a  general  analytical  expres- 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Fraunhofer  sion  for  the  new  laws  of  light,  from  wluch 
made  a  series  of  experiments,  for  the  pur-  it  appeared  that  ii  he  were  capable  of 
pose  of  producinghomogeneous  hght  arti-  making  an  instrument  consisting  of  per- 
ficially;  and,  as  he  vi'as  unable  to  effect  fecdy  parallel  threads,  so  fine  dial  about 
bis  object  in  a  dhect  way,  he  invented  an  8000  would  make  only  one  Parisian  nich, 
apparatus,  which  enabled  him  to  attain  it  the  phenomena  produired  by  them  wimld 
by  means  of  lamps  and  prisms.    In  the  be   modified  in  a  way   apparendy   very 
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complicated.     He  therefore  rnade  a  new  (1802)restoi-edlO  the  priests  of  tlie  church 

coui-se  of  eicperiments,  and  invented  a  of  lloine  the  power  of  performing  theii 

machine  for  division,  wliich  enabled  him  functions  publicly,  many  of  tliem  issued 

to  produce  such   instruments  witli  the  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  bad  till 

uccrasary  accui'Hcy.    The  faults  of  tlirae  then  remiuned,  and,  ■with  great  zeai,  if  not 

esperimenta,  which  jierfectly  jostift  the  with  much  ability,  atiaclted  the  philoso- 

theoiy,  were  published  by  Fraunhoftr,  in  phy  which  they  considered  the  source  of 

ToL  Isxiv.  of  Gilbert's  ^nola  qf  Physics,  (dl  the  misfortune  of  France.     Among 

Until  his  death,  he  was  occupied  wiili  the  these,   M.   de  Frays^ous  distinguished 

further  iuvestigadon  of  this  interesting  himself.    His  discourses  excited  a  great 

subject.   Several  atmospheiic  phenomena,  sensnlion,  and  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice, 

whicli  formerly  could  not  be  explained  in  which  he  preached,  was  crowded  with 

Bccordiug  to  the  laws  of  light  then  known,  auditors.     On  the  ot^pmization  of  the  u" ' 

(for  instance,  haloa,  parhelia,  &c.),  were  veisity  (1807),  he  was  created  i 

explwned  oa  optical  principles,  by  Fraun-  of  the  mculty  of  theology ;   bui  a  more 

hofer.    AtreatiseonmisBubjectisconian-  brilliant  career  was   opened  to  him  by 

ed  in  Schumacher's  Astronomical  Trea-  llie  I'estoration  of  the  BouriDons.    He  was 

tises.    We  must  remaA,  further,  that  he  made,  successively,  couit  chaplain,  titular 

made,  with  his  own  hands,  Uie  inslru-  bishopof  Hermopolja,  grand-masterofthe 

ments  which  he  invented  for  his  esperi-  university,  and  hnally,  in  1833,  member 

mente,  and,  at  the  same  time,  executed  of  the  French  academy,  which  not  a  little 

the  engravings  for  his  treatises.     Some  of  astonbhed  those  who  suppose  this  honor 

tlie  most  important  instruments,  either  in-  reserved  for  distinguished  scholars ;   for 

vented  or  much  improved  by  him,  and  the  name  of  Frayssinous  is  nowhere  to 

now  generally  known,  are  the  following :  be  found  in  the  annals  of  literature.    He 

the  Miometer ;   the  ring-micromEUr ;   the  is  not  a  member  of  tlie   congregation, 

iomp-«ircuIar  and  iM(-mic(wiie(er  (described  neither  does  lie  belong  to  the  society  of 

by  Fraunhofer,  in  No.  43  of  the  Jistrovia-  Jesuits,  lo  whose  interests  he  is  said  to  be 

ntiscAen  A1uActcA/e>i,transl.  in  Phiiosophical  very  nmch  devoted.    In  1824,  he  was 

Magazine,  March,  1834) ;  tlie  ^rmik  par-  created  mimster  of  public  worship.    He 

aUadie  refrador,  for  the  university  of  Dor-  resigned  this  office  during  the  session  of 

pat  (see  Struve's  Description  of  the  great  the  chambers  in  182B,   diortly  after  the 

Eefractm-  (^Fraunhofer,  wi  Oie  Obseroatory  dissolution  of  the  Vill^le  ministry. 
at  Dorpat ;  Dorpat,  1825,  folio,  with  en-        Fe.ecm.es  ;  sinall  spots  of  a  yellowifili 

gravingsj,  &c.     At  a  later  period,  by  order  color,  scattered   over  the  face,  neck  and 

of  the  king  of  Bavaiia,  Fraunhofer  made  hands.      Freckles  are  eitlier  natural,  or 

a  sdll  larger  parallactic  refractor,  the  oh-  proceed  accidentally  from  the  jaundice,  or 

ject-glass  of  which  is  of  13  Parisinn  in-  tlie  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  part.     Heat, 

chee  diameter,  and  of  18  feet  focos,  which  or  a  sudden  change  of  the  weather,  will 

he  carried  to  greater  perfection.    In  1819,  often  cause  tlie  skin  to  ajipear  of  a  daiker 

the  optic  institurionj  which  had  become  so  color  than  natural,  and  thereby  produce 

iamous  mider  his  direction,  was  transfer-  what  is  called  tan,  sunburn,  &c,  which 

red   ftom    Benedietbetmi    to    Munich,  seem  to  differ  only  in  degree,  and  usually 

where  it  occupies,  at  present,  about  50  per-  disappear  in  winter.    Pereons  of  a  fine 

sons.    The  firm,  until  1814,  was  Utzschnei-  complexion,  and  those  whose  hair  is  red, 

der,  Beichenbach  and  Fraunhoffer ;  since  are  die  most  subject  to  freckles,  especially 

that  year,  Ulzschneider  and  Fraunhofer,  in  those  parts  which  they  expose  to  the 

Fraunhofer  was  member  of  many  foreign  Mr.    The  origin  of  fteciues  is  explfuned 

academies.    This  distinguished  man  died  in  this  way :  In  the  spring,  the  skuf,  from 

June  7, 1826,  pitibably  in  consequence  of  the  warm  covering  which  the  body  has 

his  miremitted  labors  and  the  neglect  to  hod  in  winter,  and  from  various  other 

take  proper  care  of  his  physical  wants,  causes,  is  pecuUarly  sendtive.     The  heat 

His  grave  is  near  that  of  Eeichenbach,  of  the  sunbeams  now  draws  out  drops  of 

who  i^ed  a  few  days  before  hmi.     The  moisture,  which  do  not  dry  as  rapidly  as 

nppropiiate  epitaph  ^pproxhnamt  sidera  is  in   summer.     These   drops   operate   like 

inscribed  on  liis  wmb.     (See  sketch  of  his  a  convex  gloss,  to  concentiWe  the  rays, 

life,  by  Jos.  von  Utzschneider;  also  the  which  are  thus  made  to  act  powerfuily  on 

atticles  jRe/hic(or,  and  VtzsiUmeidtr.)  the  reU  maljAgkii,  and  the  carbon  which 

Fk*t3 s IN ous, Denis de ;  bishonof  Her-  it  contains  is  half  acidified,  and  this  sub- 

mopohs,  cliaplnjn  to  tlie  Iting  oi  France,  stance,  in  this  state,  always  has  a  dai'k 

and,  until  1837,  grand-master  of  the  uni-  color.     In  the  same  manner  arises  the 

verMty  of  Paris.    When  tiie  eoncordale  dark  tint  which  the  skin  in  geneial  as 
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■r,  and  which  lire  coimnu-  ged  tUl  she  was  dead:  her  remaina  were 

niuftiea  to  nmsans  who  labor  constantly  in  then  burned. 

itw  immeiliate   vicinity.      The   only  bad  Frederic  ;  the  name  of  many  distin- 

effect  of  freckles  is,  that  thejf  induce  kdie3  guishcd  monarchs,   particularly   of  Ger- 

to  keep  themselves  shut  up  from  the  influ-  many.    The  German  name  is  Fnedrii:!!, 

encesoftheweather,  or  to  apply  injurious  compounded  of  JWerfe  [ptaee],  and  rfidi 

washes  to  the  fece  to  remove  tUem.  {^vih),  and  means  peacejta. 

Fbbdegonde  ;  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  a  Frederic  I,  Barbaroasa,  son  of  Frede- 
Frankish  king  of  Soisaona,  a  woman  who,  ric,  duke  of  Suabia,  whom  he  succeeded 
if  all  that  chronicles  relate  of  her  is  true,  in  1147,  was  bom  1121,  and  rec«ived  the 
must  be  considered  a  monster  of  wicked-  jjiiperial  crown  in  1153,  on  the  death  of 
nees.  With  Brunehaut  (q.  v.),  she  was  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Conrad  IIL  He 
the  principal  cause  of  the  wars  which  the  was  the  second  German  emperor  of  the 
sons  of  cIothMre  carried  on  against  each  house  of  Hoheusiaufen,  and  one  of  the 
other  from  the  year  561.  She  woa  bom  most  ableandmoat  intelligentof  thesove- 
iu  543,  The  station  of  her  parents  is  un-  reigns  of  Gennany.  He  waged  war  with 
known,  and,  while  in  the  service  of  the  suceeaa  against  BoleslauB,  king  of  Polond, 
first  and  second  wives  of  Chilperic,  her  in  1157,  and  raised  Bohemia  to  the  rank 
beauty  captivated  the  king.  In  order  to  of  a  kingdom.  His  principal  efforts  were 
arrive  at  the  throne,  Fredegonde  removed  directed  to  the  extension  and  confirmation 
the  first  wife  of  the  kicg  by  arfifice,  and  of  his  power  in  Italy.  He  undertook  six 
the  second  by  assassinaliou.  This  led  to  campiugns,  to  chasfiae  the  rebelUous  cities 
a  war  between  the  two  brothers  Chilperic  of  Lombardy,  which  had  become  rich 
and  Sigebert,  Brunehaut,  wife  of  Slgebert  and  powerful,  through  their  commerce 
and  sister  of  the  murdered  queen,  ur^ng  and  manufacturea.  The  city  of  Milan,  in 
her  huaband  to  vengeance.  Chilperic  particular,  had  resisted  bis  orders,  and 
was  defeated  by  his  brother,  beweged  in  aubjected  several  cines.  The  emperoi 
Toumiu,  and  seemed  to  be  lost,  when  compelled  it,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
Fredegonde,  who  had  now  become  his  (1158),  to  surrender.  The  city,  having 
wife,  found  means  to  have  Sigebert  assas-  revolted  a  see«nd  time,  waa  again  cap- 
dnoted.  She  then  took  advantage  of  the  tured  (1169),  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
confusion  which  thb  event  produced  in  with  the  exception  of  some  churches  and 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  to  attack  and  de-  convents,  some  suburbs,  and  one  Kite, 
feat  them,  and  advanced  lo  Paris,  where  buiit  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Otlio,  Bre- 
rfie  took  Brunehaut  and  her  daughters  scia  and  Piaeenza  were  compelled  to  de- 
piTsoners.  Chimeric,  however,  afterwards  slroy  their  fortifications ;  the  other  cities, 
sent  Brunehaut  back  to  Metz,  where  her  which  had  engaged  in  the  revolt,  lost  their 
eon  Childebert  was  proclaimed  king,  in  privileges  and  their  freedom.  But  the 
575.  The  sons  of  her  husband  by  his  pope,  Alexander  HI,  who  had  fled  to 
first  marriage  now  fell  victims  to  tiie  am-  France,  excommimicated  the  emperor,  in 
bitionof  Fredegonde,  who  at  length  caUB-  1168.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  entered 
ed  Chilperic  Mmself  to  be  assassinated,  to  into  n  new  alliance.  The  Milanese  re- 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  anoth-  built  their  city,  and  gained  the  deciaive 
er  passion.  By  the  assistance  of  her  battle  of  Como,  over  the  imperial  army 
brother-in-law,  Guntiam,  king  of  Orleans,  (1176),  the  consequence  of  winch  was  the 
Fredegonde  was  made  regent  of  tlieking-  peace,concluded  at  Venice  (1777),  between 
dom  during  tlie  minority  of  her  son,  Clo-  the  emperor,  riie  pope  Alexander  HI,  and 
thaire  II.  She  gradually  extended  her  the  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  events  of  the 
•uthority,  was  victorious  in  her  wars  war,  which  laated  almost  ^0  years,  were 
^^nst  the  Prankish  kings,  who  had  not  particularly  favorable  for  the  emperor, 
formed  an  alliance  against  her,  and,  on  In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  had  declared 
her  death,  at  the  age  of  55  (in  597),  she  Lubeck  and  Ratisbon  imperial  cities,  and 
left  the  kingdom,  in  a  flourisLiug  condi-  thus  foimded  a  middle  rank  between  the 
tion,  to  her  aon.  If  Fredegonde  vnts  emperor  and  the  German  princes,  by 
what  we  have  described  her  from  the  which  the  imperial  power  was  increased, 
chronicles,  abe  ia  a  remarkable  instance  and  the  condition  of  the  citizens  rdsed. 
of  successful  guilt.  Brunehaut,  the  mortal  Frederic  also  increased  his  power  by  tho 
enemy  ofFredw>nde,  attempted  to  deprive  separation  of  the  duchies  of  Baviuia  and 
Clothaire  II  of  the  crown,  but  she  was  Saxony  (1180),  whichHenry  the  Lion  had 
deserted  by  her  vassals,  taken  prisoner  by  held  together ;  but  the  two  parties  of  tlie 
Clothaire,  who,  in  1613,  cauaed  her  to  be  Guelfa  and  Ghibehnes  (q.  v.),  wliich  lia<l 
tied  to  tlie  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and  drag-  arisen  under  hi«  p 
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diis  account,  the  mora  exasperated  against  His  long  reign,  from  1909  to  1950,  belongs 
each  other.  News  having  been  received,  to  the  most  remaHtable  period  of  the  miu- 
that  Soladin  had  retaken  Jerusalem  from  die  ages.  He  lived  at  a  period  when  men 
the  Chrisdane,  and  the  pope  having  like  Gregoiy  Vll  and  Innocent  III  had 
preached  a  new  crusade,  IVederic,  with  riused  the  hierarchy  to  a  degree  of  impor- 
an  army  of  150,000  men  and  several  thou-  tance  almost  incredible ;  when,  by  the 
sand  volunteers,  undertook  the  third  cm-  establishment  of  the  orders  of  knighthood 
sade,  before  the  commencement  of  which,  (for  the  purpose  of  fighting  againet  the  in- 
in  1187,  a  general  peace  was  signed  in  fideia,  and  of  extending  the  papal  jurisdic- 
Germany.  The  Greek  emperor,  at  Con-  tion),  of  Ihe  mendicant  orders,  and  of 
Bfantinople,  had  secretly  entered  into  alii-  the  inquisition,  the  formidable  pillars  of 
ance  with  Saladin  and  the  sultan  of  Ico-  the  eccleeiaBlical  structure  were  erected ; 
nium,  aiid  attempted  to  prevent  the  march  when,  Inr  means  of  the  crusades,  the  peo- 
of  the  GeimauB  through  his  domliuons.  pie  of  Europe  were  first  brought  into  a 
But  Frederic  forced  his  way  to  Aaa,  closer  connexion  by  a  common  feeling, 
gained  two  battles  over  the  Turks,  near  imbodied  in  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  when, 
Iconium,  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  died,  after  many  indivittual  voices  had  been 
in  the  midst  of  hia  succeaaes,  June  10,  raised  in  vain,  though  not  forgotten,  the 
1190,  near  Seleucia,  in  Syria,  after  bath-  Protestantism  of  the  middle  ages  made  it- 
ing,  as  some  writers  say,  in  the  Cydnus;  self  heard  through  the  Waldenses  and  the 
others  say,  in  the  Salef.  Frederic  was  Albigenses ;  when  ehivahy,  ennobled  by 
brave,  liberal,  and  equally  firm  in  good  religion,  obtained  a  higher  character  and 
fortune  and  in  reverses ;  and  these  quali-  a  consistent  oi^anization ;  when  the  class 
re,  for  the  pride  of  free  citizens  was  gradually  rising  from 
pere  the  principal  its  long  degradation,  and  was  supported 
_  ..  He  possessed  a  in  Germany  by  Frederic,  against  the  aris- 
remarkahle  memoiy,  and,  for  his  age,  tocracy,  although  opposed  by  him  in  Up- 
unusual  knowledge.  He  esteemed  men  per  Italy,  as  contributing  to  the  power  of 
of  letters,  particularly  historians,  from  the  pope,  and  when  the  cities  strengthened 
whose  works  he  drew  the  exalted  idea  of  themselves  against  external  dangers  by 
an  emperor,  which  he  endeavored  to  real-  great  confederacies,  and  completed  and 
ize  throughout  his  reign.  He  appointed  conlinnedtlieirintemalorganizationbythe 
hia  cousin,  the  bishop  Otho  of  Freysin-  estahlishmenlofcorporations;when,inop- 
gen,  his  biographer,  and  his  taete  for  archi-  position  to  the  system  of  violence  in  which 
teeture  is  still  attested  by  the  memorable  the  right  of  the  strongest  is  the  strongest 
ruins  of  the  imperial  palace  erected  by  right,  the  first  pubfic  peace  was  proclaimed 
liim  at  Cielnhausen,  in  Wetteravia,  He  in  the  German  language,  and  the  secret 
was  of  a  noble  and  majestic  appearance,  tribunal  of  (he  /^nw  (q.  v.)  began  its  first 
and,  notwithstanding  his  quarrels  with  the  scarcely-perceptible  workings  j  when  the 
popes,  a  more  faithful  adlierent  to  reli^on  Jiret  universities  aroused  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
than  those  who  used  its  name  to  obtmn  an4  examination ;  when  the  songs  of  the 
their  own  purposes.  After  the  emperor's  Provencals  had  found  a  home  in  Germany 
deatb,  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  no  and  Italy,  and  were  sung  by  emperors 
longer  attainable.  His  heroic  son,  Frede-  end  kin^ : — these  were  the  times  in  which 
ric,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  had  accepted  the  great  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen  lived 
the  chief  command,  and  founded  the  and  acted.  Without  being  tall,  Frederic 
Teulouic  order,  was  also  carried  off  by  a  was  well  formed,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with 
conta^ous  disease  (1191),  and  only  a  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  nose  resembling  the 
small  part  of  tbol  powerful  army,  which  antique,  and  a  gentle  and  kind  expression 
Frederic  had  conducted  out  of  Germany,  of  the  eye  and  mouth.  He  inherited  the 
ever  returned  home.  chief  virtues  of  his  highly  distinguished 
Frederic  II,  Hohenstaufen,  grandson  family ;  was  brave,  bold  and  generous,  and 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Jest,  in  the  mar-  possessed  great  talents,  highly  cultivated, 
quisale  of  Ancona,  Dec.  26, 1194,  son  of  He  understood  all  the  languages  of  his 
the  emperor  Henry  VI  and  of  the  Nor-  subjects— Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
man  princess  Constance,  heiress  of  the  French  and  Ai-abic  He  was  severe  and 
Two  Sidliea.  No  soverei^  of  the  mid-  passionate,  mild  or  bberal,  as  circum- 
dle  ages,  with  the  excepDon  of  Charie-  stances  required ;  gay,  cheerful  and  lively, 
Hiagne  and  Alfred,  was  of  so  great  histori-  as  his  feelings  dictated.  As  his  body  had 
'■ol  importance;  and  few  were  so  distin-  been  strengthened  and  rendered  graceful 
piislied  by  (heir  personal  character,  and  by  chivalrous  exercises,  so  his  mind,  not- 
ov  such  a  remarkable  series  of  adventures,  ivithstanding  tlie  neglect  of  his  education, 
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hnd  been  developed  by  its  own  vigor,  and  or  bonor,  unless  they  denounced  their  pa- 
obtained,  in  the  Bchool  of  ad  verity,  ayer-  rents,  yet  he  introduced  the  Saracens  fiim 
saljlity  of  power  rarely  found  in  those  Sicily  int«  hia  Italian  temtoriefi,  allowed 
bom  to  the  purple,  and  an  energy  of  pur-  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
pose  which  suBtmned  hkn  in  situationa  in  and  thua  made  them  hia  most  useful  and 
which  others  would  have  been  reducedto  faithful  subjects.  His  new  code  of  laws 
despair.  Ail  this  strength  of  body  and  was  deagned  to  unite  the  mteresls  of 
mind  was  ueceesary  tor  a  man,  who  was  church  and  state,  and  to  reconcile  the 
obliged  to  repress  a  powerful  aristocracy  nobihty  and  clerCT,  the  cities  and  the 
in  Germany,  a  powerful  deraocraey  in  peasants.  It  vras  also  necessary  to  adapt  it 
Upper  Italy,  a  powerful  hierarchy  in  Cen-  to  the  character  of  people  so  diflerent 
iKu  Italy,  and  to  reconcile  and  unite  in  from  each  other  as  the  Romans,  Greeks, 
closer  union,  in  his  southern  territories,  the  Germans,  Arabians,  Normans,  Jews  and 
hostile  elements  of  ax.  nations ;  who,  for  French,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
40  years,  opposed  by  secular  and  spiritual  respect,  as  much  as  possible,  the  existing 
arms,  by  riv^  excommunications  and  institutions.  Fredcrie  founded  a  univer- 
interdiets,  victorious  or  vanquished,  en-  sity  in  Naples,  the  paradise  of  the  ancient 
dured  the  rebellion  of  a  son,  tiie  treachery  world,  in  1924,  which  leaves  many  later 
of  his  dearest  friend,  and  the  loss  of  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  &r  behind  it. 
his  favorite  child.  Frederic  remain-  The  famous  medical  school  at  Salerno  was 
fid  under  the  gnardiauship  of  Inno-  put  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Elegantlite- 
eent  III  till  1209,  when  he  took  upon  rature  shoneforthintiiecouitof  Frederic, 
himself  the  govemmcnl  of  Lower  Italy  and  Frederic  himself  may  be  counted 
and  Sicily.  The  country  was  divided  l^  amongtheanthorsofthemorerefinedTus- 
the  factions  of  the  great  barons,  favored  can  poetry.  The  fine  arts,  under  his  patron- 
by  the  head  of  the  church,  at  the  time  age,  had  their  Nicola,  Masuccio  and  Tom- 
whenFrederic,  at  15  yearsof  age,  without  maso  da  Stephani,  and  the  collections  of 
counsel  or  direction,  took  the  reuis  of  art  at  Capua  and  Naples,  the  treasures  of 
government.  After  promising  to  conduct  which  were  increased  by  excavations  at 
a  crasade,  he  was  crowned  aa  German  Augusta  in  Sicily, werefbunded.  In]237, 
king,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1215.  The  Frederic  undertook  a  crusade,  which  was 
possession  of  the  German  and  Sicilian  frustrated  by  a  contagious  disease  and  the 
crowns  gave  Frederic  the  hope  that  he  sickness  of  the  emperor,  so  that  the  fleet 
should  be  able  to  make  himself  master  of  relumed  tvitliout  reaching  its  destination 
all  Italy,  subdue  Lombardy,  and  reduce  This  excited  the  anger  of  the  pope,  Greg- 
tbe  spiritual  monarch  in  Rome  to  the  dig-  ory  IX,  who  excommunicated  tlie  em- 
ni^  of  the  first  bishop  in  Christendom,  peror,  and  put  his  dominions  under  an 
But  he  mistook  the  spirit  of  his  times,  interdict.  In  1^9,  Frederic  set  out  on  a 
whicli  was  very  far  behind  his  enhghtened  new  crusade.  But  Gregory  commanded 
vie^vs.  He  slowly  prepared  the  execution  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  three 
of  this  great  plan,  vritli  a  prudence  pro-  orders  of  knights  to  oppose  all  the  em- 
portioned  to  Its  importance.  He  caused  peror's  designs,  and  caused  the  dominions 
his  eldest  son,  Henry,  to  be  chosen  king  of  Frederic  to  be  devastated  by  hia  ovtn 
of  Rome,  in  1220,  and  appeased  the  new  troops,  under  John  of  Brienne.  Frederic, 
pope,  Honorius  III  [chosen  in  1216),  who  neverdieless,  accomplished  what  no  one 
was  offended  at  this  measure,  by  tlie  pre-  since  the  noble  Godfrey  [1099)  had  been 
tence  tiiat  the  cmaade,  wliich  he  was  able  to  obtain.  By  a  treaty  with  Camel, 
about  to  undertake,  rendered  it  necessary,  sultan  of  Egypt,  he  obtmned  a  truce  of  ten 
and  by  tiie  assurance  that  he  would  never  veal's,  the  cession  of  Jerasalem,  of  tiie 
attempt  to  unite  Sicily  with  the  empire,  holy  places,  of  the  whole  country  between 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  without  paying  Joppa,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Acre, 
any  regard  to  the  refiisal  of  the  Milanese  and  ot^  ilie  important  ports  of  Tyre  and 
to  allow  liim  to  assume  the  iron  crown,  Sidon,  All  Christendom  rejoiced,  but  the 
received  the  unperial  crown  in  1230,  and  envy  of  the  patriarch  and  the  kni^ts  was 
returned  as  emperor  to  his  hereditary  do-  kindled.  Jerusalem,  in  which  Frederic 
minions,  which  he  Iiad  left  in  a  state  little  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his 
better  than  that  of  a  fugitive.  Here  he  own  hands,  March  18th,  because  no  priest 
began  to  make  preparations  for  the  cm-  would  even  read  mass^  was  put  under  an 
sade.  Although  Frederic  was  obliged  to  interdict,  and  Frederic  was  betrayed  to 
treatthehereticsin  the  empire  with  sever-  the  sultan,  of  which  the  noble  Saracen 
ity,  and  even  declared  their  children,  to  himself  gave  bim  the  first  information. 
the  second  generation,  incapable  of  office  The  emperor  now  returned,  without  de- 
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lay,  to  Lower  Imly,  recovered  his  lieredi-  much  by  the  secret  treachery  of  Ezzelino 
tary  territories  by  arms,  after  an  inefFectu-  To  bring  the  war  to  a  complete  termirm-- 
al  Blleinpt  at  iiegottailon  with  Gregory,  tton,  be  inarched  suddenly  against  the 
and  baffled  aU  tie  intrigues  of  the  pope,  pope  himself  (1240),  penetrated  timiugh 
who  was  finally  compelled  to  release  liim  Spolelo  into  the  papal  dominions,  cap- 
from  the  excoi^munication.  The  Lorn-  tured  Ravenna,  and  made  the  pope  trcm- 
bards  would  Ij^en  to  no  proposals  of  ble  in  bis  capital.  Rome  would  have 
peace,  but  shitt  up  the  road  to  the  o^em-  fallen  an  easy  prey,  bad  Frederic  been 
blyof  Raveimaagiuiiat  bis  6on,andwou!d  able  to  overcome  the  last  remains  of  su- 
not  allow  theyiselves  to  be  deceived  by  perstition  in  his  own  breast.  The  empe- 
Gregory's  pul»iic  exhortations  to  peace ;  ror  desired  to  settle  his  cause  without  re- 
auy,  whew  Fiwderic  had  reconciled  the  course  to  estremitieB,  by  an  assembly  of 
pope  with  hia  Roman  subjects,  Gregory  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  but  he  soon 
secretly  attempted  to  persuade  king  Henry  perceived  that  none  but  his  most  decided 
to  rebel  agulaet  his  fatiier,  and  promised  enemies  were  summoned  to  it,  and  for- 
hini  the  support  of  the  Lombards.  The  bade  the  prelates  from  going  to  Rome ; 
followers  of  Henry  were  already  nume-  but,  finding  bis  warnings  of  no  avail,  he 
rous,  even  in  Germany,  when  he  was  sur-  ordered  his  son,  Enzio,  to  attack  and  to 
prised  by  his  father,  and  the  astonished  destroy  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  to  carry 
youth  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  more  than  100  prelates,  who  had  ein- 
merey.  But  the  deluded  prince  made  barked  for  Rome,  prisoners  to  Naples, 
a  second  attempt  on  liis  father,  it  is  said.  This  blow  brought  the  inflexible  Gregory 
by  poison.  He  was  condemned,  with  his  to  hb  death-bed,  Aug.  21, 1241.  Occu- 
wife  and  child,  to  peipetual  imprisonment  pied  by  these  enterprises,  Frederic  had 
at  St.  Felicia,  iu  Apulia,  There  is  an  ap-  been  unable  to  encounter  the  Mongol^ 
pearance  of  harshness  in  the  conduct  of  who  hod  invaded  Germany  ;  but  they 
Frederic  ou  this  occasion ;  tliat  be  slioidd  retired  after  their  victory  on  tlie  pliins  of 
celebrate  his  thiiii  nuptials,  with  Isabella  of  Wahlstadt  in  1241.  After  the  short  reign 
England,  wilh  great  ceremony,  almost  in  of  Celestine  IV,  and  the  long  interregnum 
the  very  moment  in  wliich  he  wos  com-  which  succeeded,  Frederic  at  length  ob- 
tniWing  ilie  son  of  his  first  wife  to  prison,  Cained  a  new  election ;  but  Sigibald  Fies- 
and  cauaug  him  to  be  fonnolly  deposed  co,  who,  while  cardinal,  had  been  hia 
in  tlie  general  diet  of  Mentz,  1235.  At  friend,  became  the  most  fonnidable  of  hia 
this  diet,  salutary  measures  were  taken  for  enemies  as  Innocent  IV.  He  confirmed 
securing  tlie  public  peace,  providing  for  tlie  excommunication  pronounced  by 
Uie  distribution  of  justice,  and  for  encour-  Gregory,  and  fled  suddenly  from  Italy, 
a^g  commerce  {Uie  importance  of  which  where  the  vicinity  of  the  emperor  ap- 
few  princes  of  Ms  time  understood  as  well  peared  to  him  too  dangerous,  to  Lyons 
as  Frederic)  and  agriculture.  Frederic  (1244).  Frederic  had  now  no  alternative, 
now  thought  himself  strong  enough  for  but  to  appear  as  a  criminal  before  the 
llie  struggle  witli  the  Lombards,  and  made  judgment-seat  of  a  priest,  or  to  enter  on  a 
his  preparations  at  Augsburg,  I'iSS.  The  dangerous  contest  vrith  the  superstition  of 
alliance  of  Ei^zelino  da  Komano,  ruler  of  the  age.  The  pope  renewed  the  excom- 
Verona,  and  tlie  ChibeUne  cities  of  Upper  munieation,  and  summoned  a  general 
Italy,  doubled  his  small  anny.  This  council  at  Lyons.  Before  this  council, 
war  and  the  election  of  Conrad,  his  sec-  Thaddeus  de  Suesaa,  chancellor  of  the 
ond  son,  as  king  of  Rome,  were,  however,  emperor,  defended  his  cause  with  the 
interrupted  by  a  short  contest  with  Fred-  power  of  eloquence  and  tmlb,  and  refuted 
eric,  duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of  tlie  Ra-  accusations  die  most  malicious  and  most 
benhergs  (1237),  Soon  after  the  renewal  absurd,  brought  agiunst  him  by  his  ene- 
of  the  war  against  tlie  Guelph  cities  of  mies ;  but  the  struggle  was  in  vain.  The 
Upper  Italy,  a  victory  at  Corte  Kuova,  on  holy  fiither  pronounced  the  most  dreadful 
the  Oglio,  broke  the  power  of  the  Lom-  curse  upon  him  ;  the  priests  remmned  si- 
bards.  Milan,  Bologna,  Piucenza,  Brescia  lent,  extinguished  tlieir  candles,  and  threw 
and  all  the  otiier  cities,  surrendered.  But  them  to  the  ground.  Frederic,  however, 
Gregory  vras  still  more  incensed,  particu-  justified  himself  before  the  princes  of  Eu- 
lariy  when  the  emperor  made  bis  natural  rope,  was  victorious  over  the  Lombards, 
son,  Kozio,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  pre-  crushed  a  conspiracy  in  bis  own  court, 
pared  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest  and  retained  hia  firmness  even  after  the 
of  Lombardy.  Chi  Palm-Sunday,  1939,  defeat  of  his  son  Conrad,  fcy  his  rival, 
lie  excommunicated  Frederic  anew.  Tho  Henry,  Conrad  was  soon  after  soecess- 
eniperor  continued  the  war,  but  he  suffered  ful,  and  Henry  died  1247.      The  rem^ 
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der  of  Frederic's  life  was  passed  in  ccm-  lie,  when  thia  slate  was  threalened  by 
flict.  Shortly  after  a  victory  in  Lom-  Louie  XIV.  Though  the  French  re- 
bardy,  he  was  surprised  by  death,  and  treated  from  the  Netherlands  when  Fred- 
breaUied  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  natural  eric  William  advanced  into  Westphalia, 
son  Manfred,  at  Fiorentino,  Dec.  13,  the  success  of  the  whole  war  vras  fhts- 
1250.  He  was  not  allowed  by  Providence  trated  by  the  slowness  of  the  AustriaD 
to  usher  in  the  bright  day  of  intellectual  generals  and  their  jealousy  of  the  electoi, 
light  in  Europe  ;  but  his  efibrts  will  who  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  want  of 
always  form  a  remarkable  epoch  in  his-  provisions.  June  6,  1673,  ho  concluded 
tory;  and  though  a  century  of  politicnl  and  a  treaty  with  Frantie,  at  Voeseni,  near 
mental  barbarism  followed,  in  which  the  Louvain,  by  which  France  promised  to 
noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  perished,  yield  Westphalia,  and  to  pay  800,000 
yet  we  see,  in  Louis  the  Bavarian,  who  livres  to  the  elector,  who,  in  return,  broke 
resembled  Frederic  in  many  points,  that  off  his  treaty  with  Holland,  and  promised 
his  example  was  not  wholly  lost,  and  that  not  to  render  any  aid  to  tlie  enemies  of 
a  great  idea,  once  brought  to  light,  cannot  France.  In  1674,  tho  German  empire 
be  easily  forgotten.  declared  war  agwnst  France.  The  elec- 
Fbedebic  Wij-wam,  generally  called  tor  marched  16,000  men  into  Alsace,  but 
the  great  dtctor,  was  bom  in  1620,  and,  at  Boumonville,  the  Austrian  generrd,  avoid- 
Ihe  age  of  20  years,  succeeded  his  fatlier  ed  a  battle,  which  was  arfently  desired 
as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  He  must  be  by  the  elector,  and  Turenne  defeated  tlte 
considered  as  the  founder  of  tlie  Prussian  imperial  army  at  Muhlhausen.  In  the 
greatness,  and,  in  more  than  one  point,  following  December,  a  Swedish  army,  at 
his  reign  gave  to  Pmssia  a  character  the  oisiigafion  of  France,  entered  Pome- 
which  it  still  bears.  From  him  is,  in  a  rauia  and  the  Mark.  The  elector  hasten- 
great  measure,  derived  that  military  spirit,  ed  back,  and  defeated  them,  June  18, 
which  is  so  striking  a  trait  in  the  chwuc-  1675,  al  Felnbellin  (q.  v.),  witii  5600  cov- 
ter  of  tlie  people.  His  reign  began  when  aliy.  In  1678,  he  concluded  a  separate 
the  unhappy  30  years' war  was  still  raging  peace  widi  France,  at  Nimeguen.as  did 
in  Germany,  and  his  conduct  towanls  also  Holland  and  Spain.  France  demand- 
both  parties  was  prudent.  In  1041,  he  ed  the  restoration  of  all  the  conquered  ler- 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  widi  ritories  to  Sweden.  The  elector,  having 
Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  re-  refused  comphance,  formed  an  alliance 
monstrances  of  Austria.  In  1644,  he  with  Denmark,  and  waged  a  new  war 
concluded  an  armistice  with  Hesse-Cassel,  agttinst  Sweden,  but  was  at  last  oliligeij 
by  which  Cleves  and  the  county  of  Mark  to  submit,  by  the  peace  of  St.  Gerniuin, 
were  restored  to  liinL  Accordins  to  the  June  29,  IfifSt.  He  received  from  France 
terms  of  foimer  treaties,  Brandenburg  300,000  crowns.  Louis  XIV  having  occupi- 
ought  to  hare  received  Pomerania,  on  the  ed  several  circles  of  Alsace  by  his  fcmoua 
death  of  the  duke  without  heirs  (1637) ;  chaoAres  de  reutmn,  Frederic  William  ef- 
but  the  elector  was  obliged,  by  IIlc  peace  fected  an  antiistice  of  30  years  between 
of  West[ihalia,  in  1648,  to  leave  Anterior  France  and  (3ermany  (in  1684).  But 
Pomerania,  tlie  island  of  Rugen,  and  part  when  he  renewed  (1685)  his  treaty  with 
of  Hinder-Poraerania  lo  Sweden  (which  Holland,  and  received  into  hLs  dominions 
held  it  until  1814),  and  received,  by  vray  about  14,000  Protestant  refugees  from 
of  indemnity,  Magdeburg,  Halbeistailt  France,  new  difflculties  arose  between 
and  Cammin.  He  dlrectc<i  his  attention  him  and  France,  which  brought  him  into 
towards  the  army,  and  improved  if  niuch.  a  closer  connexion  with  AusUia,  particu- 
In  the  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden  lariyashehoped  to  receive  ftom  tiiat  pow. 
(in  1655),  ho  was  obliged  to  take  part,  on  er  an  indetmiification  for  the  three  prinra- 
account  of  tlie  duchy  of  Prussia.  He  palities,  Liegnitz,  Briegaud  Wolau,  wliose 
supported  both  parties  in  turn,  and  ob-  prince  had  died  witlioutheiis,  in  1675,  and 
lained  an  acknowle<^ment  of  die  inde-  which,  according  to  an  old  treaty,  ouglit 
pendence  of  tlie  duchy  of  Pmssia  from  to  have  fiillen  to  Brandenbui^,  He  re- 
Poland,  upon  whom  it  was  formerly  de-  ceived  the  circle  of  Schwiebus,  in  i68fi. 
pendent.  The  estates  of  the  ducliy  of  and,  in  the  same  year,  sent  80(X)  men  to 
Pru^ia  (now  Prussia  Proper)  were  dissat-  assist  the  Austrians  against  Turkey, 
jsfied  with  these  chaijges,  because  tliey  These  troops,  under  the  command  of 
had  taken  place  without  their  consent,  general  von  Schoning,  distinguislied 
The  elector,  in  consequence,  erected  a  Siemselves  at  the  attack  of  Biida.  The 
fortress  near  Konigsberg,  In  1672,  lie  elector  paid  great  attention  to  tiie  promo- 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  repub-  tion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  aui|, 
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by  affording  protection  to  tJie  French  ref-  phy  were  equally  his  aversion.  He  ban- 
ugees,  gained  20,000  industrious  manu-  ished  Wolf  for  his  metaphysical  opinions, 
facturere,  who  have  been  of  the  greatest  and  his  ownBon,ivlio  liad  acquired  a  par- 
advanta^  to  the  north  of  Germany,  tiality  for  polite  literature  and  music,  was 
Berlin  was  much  improved  during  his  Bocontinually thwartedbytheking,tliathe 
reign.  He  founded  the  library  in  that  determined  to  quit  Prussia.  (See  Freder 
city,  and  a  university  at  Duisburg,  in  1655.  k  II.)  Ho  was  rigorous  in  his  punish- 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  April  29,  1688,  69  ments,  and  always  showed  an  inclinalion 
years  of  age,  and  left  to  nia  son  a  country  to  a^ravate  rather  than  mitigate  them, 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  an  army  of  In  1734,  he  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
^OOO  men,  and  a  well  supplied  treasury,  which  increased  the  natural  violence  of 
His  colossal  statue  of  bronze,  at  Beriin,  his  temper,  and  he  behaved  with  the 
was  cast  by  Jacohi,  in  1700,  and  is  still  greatest  brutality  to  his  physicians.  He 
one  of  the  greatest  omamenis  of  that  city,  died,  in  1740,  after  having  been  reconciled 
Frederic  Augustus  II ;  elector  of  to  bis  son,  and  expresseil  the  greatest  re- 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  (See  ^vgtis-  gard  for  him.  He  expired  in  his  arms.  He 
tm.)  left  behind  bim  an  abundant  treesury,and 

Fbevertc  William  1,  king  of  Pnis-  an  army  of  66,000  men.  His  affiura  were 
aa,  BOD  of  Frederic  I,  and  father  of  in  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and 
Fre<leric  the  Great  (II),  was  bom  in  tohiBlaborsandwisdomwasPrussiamuch 
1688,  Olid  displayed  a  pasaon  for  mill-  indebted  for  that  proaperiQ'  and  success, 
tary  exercises  at  an  early  age.  While  which  distinguished  her  till  she  was  bum- 
crown-iaince  (1706),  he  married  Sophia  bled  by  the  power  of  Napoleon. 
I)orothea,daughteroftheelector  of  Han-  Frederic  Acoustds  III;  elector  of 
over,  afterwaSs  George  I  of  England.  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  (See^giu- 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1713,    titsA 

he  endeavored  to  increase  the  army  and  Fbederic  II ;  king  of  Prussia,  the 
reform  the  finances,  and  became  tlie  greatest  monarch  of  the  18th  century, 
founder  of  the  exact  disciphne  and  regu-  bom  January  21,  1713,  son  of  Frederic 
lari^,  which  hare  since  characterized  the  William  I,  His  mother  was  the  princess 
I^uasian  soldiers.  His  ridiculous  fond-  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover.  His  early 
nese  for  toll  men  is  well  known.  He  es-  education  was  strict  Although,  1^  the 
tablished  a  regiment  of  them,  and  used  direction  of  his  father,  be  was  inMrucied 
eveiy  means — fraud,  force,  money — to  fill  only  in  the  details  of  mttitaty  exercises 
its  ranks.  Nothing  could  be  more  des-  and  service,  his  taste  forpoenyand  music 
potic  than  bis  military  system.  In  other  was  early  developed  by  the  influence  of 
respects,  he  studied  the  happiness  of  his  his  first  instructress,  the  highly  gifted 
sul^ects  and  the  welfere  of  the  state,  madame  de  Rocouica,  and  his  early  teach- 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  was  recog-  er,  Duhan,  who,  countenanced  by  the 
nised  as  kin"  of  Prusaa  in  a  treaty  wiUi  queen,  formed  a  secret  opposition  to  his 
France.  Indignant  at  the  humiliations  fadier'ssyEtemof  education.  The  prince's 
which  his  father  had  suffered  from  the  inclination  led  him  to  adopt  entirely  the 
Swedes  and  Russians,  who  marched  their  views  of  his  mother.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
troops  through  his  dominions  *vith  impu-  coolness  between  him  and  his  father, 
nity,  he  determined  to  protect  his  subjects  which  increased  tlie  king's  desire  to  aettlt 
from  the  consequences  of  any  future  nip-  the  succesMon  on  hia  younger  son,  Augiis- 
ture,  and  mainlitined  an  army  of  nearly  tus  William.  The  minister  von  Gnimb- 
60,000  men.  Frederic  was  un*vilhng  to  kow  and  Leopold,  prince  of  Anhalt- 
engaee  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII  Dessau,  to  promote  certain  plans  of  theb 
and  Russia,  Poland  and  Denmark;  but  own,  and* the  Austrian  ambassador,  von 
Charles,  forwhom  he  had  a  great  esteem,  Scckeodor^ for  different  reasons,  widened 
havingmadeabodyof  PcuasiansprisonerB,  the  breach.  Indignant  at  the  oppression 
heimmediatelydeclaredwar,andputhim-  and  hatred  which  he  experienced  from 
selfat  the  head  ofan  armyof  20,000men,  his  fatiier,  Frederic  determmed  to  flee  to 
fSeeCftariesXZZ.)Heaflmrwardsinterfered  the  court  of  George  II,  king  of  England, 
in  fevor  of  the  Protestants  of  some  neigh-  his  mother's  brother  His  sister  Fredrrii  a, 
boring  countries,  and  he  liberally  rewarded  and  his  fiiends  hetitenants  Katt  and 
the  introducers  of  useful  arts.  "^But  being  Keith,  were  the  only  peiwrns  inlrustfd 
void  of  science  and  omamentol  literature,  whh  flie  secret  of  his  flight  He  intended 
he  regarded  them  with  contempt,  and  to  start  fiinn  Wesel,  whither  he  had  ac 
treated  their  professors  with  every  kind     companied  his  father     Somf  ~" 

iif  diseouragement.     Poetry  and  philoso-    expressions  of  Katt  betwijei; 
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dons  of  the  prince.     He  waa   overta-  and  vigor.    The  death  of  the  emperof 

ken,  brought  to  trial  at  CustriD,  aod  oblig-  Charles  VI  was  a  fevorable  moment,  of 

ed.  to  be  an  eye  wimess  of  the  execution  which  Freileric    11  took   advantage,  to 

of  hia  friend  Katt,     Keith  made  his  ea-  revive  the  claims  of  the  bouse  of  Bran- 

cupe  from  Weae],  and  lived  in  Holland,  denburg  with  regard  to  the  Silcsian  priii- 

England  and  Portugal,  tiH  Frederic's  bc-  cipalities,  jagemdorf,  Li^nitz,  Brieg  and 

cession  to  the  throne,  when  he  returned  Wolau,  so  far  as  to  ask  from  the  queen 

to  Berlin,  in  1741,  and  waa  made  lieuten-  Maiia  Theresa  the  duchies  of  Glogau  and 

nnt-colonel,  equerry  and  curator  of  the  Sagan,  in  return  for  which  he  promised 

academy  of  sciences.     Wiilat  the  prince  her  assistance  against  all  her  enemies,  his 

remained  in  the   closest  confinement  in  vote  for  the  election  of  her  husband  aa 

Cu3trin,and  wasundergoing  examination,  emperor,  and  2,000,000  Prussian  dollais. 

the  king  sent  a  proposal  to  him  to  re-  But  these  proposals  bem^rejected,  he  oc- 

nounce  the  suceeasion,  on  condition  that  cupicd  Lower  Silesia,  in  December,  1740, 

heshouldhave  the  hberty  of  pursuing  his  and  defeated  the   Austrians  under  Nei^- 

own  inclinations  in  regard  to  bis  studies,  perg,  April  10, 1741,  near  Molwitz.    This 

travelling,  &c,     "  1  accept  the  proposal,"  victory,  which  was  ahnost   decisive   of 

said  the  prince,"ifmyfatherdeclai^s  that  the  fate  of  Silesia,  raised  new  enemies 

1  am  not  really  his  son."      Upon  this  an-  agmnst    Austria.      France    and    Bavaria 

swer,  tlie  kmg,  who  looked  on  conjugal  united  with  Prussia,  and  the  war  of  the 

fidehlyMithreiigiousrespecl,rehnquishetl  Austrian  succession    commenced.      The 

his  plan.     That  the  king  fim  inclined  to  only  ally  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  and 

sentence  his  son  to  deatli  is  certain.     But  Bohemia,  George  II  of  England,  advised 

the  provosts  Reinbeck  and  Seckendorf,  her  to  make  peace  with  Pnissia,  because 

who    bad    before    intrigued   agwist  the  Frederic  II  waa  hec  most  active  and  for- 

prince,  now  saved  his  life  -,  the  latter,  in  midahle  enemy.      After  the   victory  of 

particular,  by  availing  himself  of  the  in-  Cza^u  (Chotusitz),  gsuued  by  Frederic, 

lerference  of  the  emperor.     The  prince  May  17, 1742,  the  first  Silesian  war  was 

was  not  admitted  to  court  till  on  occasion  terminated  by  the  preliminaries  signed  at 

of  the  nuptials  of  the  princess  Frederica  Breslau,   under  British   mediation   (June 

with  Frederic,  crown-prince  of  Bavreuth,  11),  and  by  tiie  peace  signed  at  Berlin, 

and  was  obUged  by  his  father,  in  17-33,  to  July  98, 1742.    Frederic  obtmned  Lower 

many  the  princess  Elisabeth    Ciiiistina  and   Upper   Silesia,  and   the   county   of 

{q.   V.-),   daughter  of   Ferdmand    Albert,  Glat;i,  with  the   exception   of  Troppau, 

duke    of  Brunsivick-Bevem.      Frederic  Jugemdort'  and   Teschen,  with  full  sove- 

William  gave  the  castle  of  Schfinhauaen  reignty.    On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  re- 

to  her,  and,  to  the  prince,  the  county  of  nounced  all  chums  to  the  other  Austrian 

Ruppin,and,  ial734,thetownof  Rheins-  territories,  assumed  a  debt  of  1,700,000 

bet^,  where  he  lived  devoted  to  study  till  Prussian    dollars  charged   upon  Silesia, 

he  ascended  the  throne.  Among  his  daily  and  promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 

visitors  were  literati,  muMcians  and  paint-  Catholics  in  Silesia.     Saxony  acceded  to 

ers.  KRCorrespondedwtli  foreign  scholars,  tliis  peace,  of  which  England  end  Russia 

paitic(i.ar!ywithVo!lBire,whomhegreatly  were  the  guarantees.    Frederic  II  seized 

ad.nireJ.    Several  of  bis  writings,  m  par-  the  opportunity  of  a  peace,  to  introduce 

ticjlar  his  Antimachiavel,  had  their  origin  useful    institutions    into    the   conquered 

in  the   rural  tranqiiilUty  of  Rheinsberg,  territories,  and  to  render  his  army  more 

The  death  of  his  father  raised  bim  to  the  formidable.      In  1743,  on   the  death   of 

throne.  May  31,  1740.    Frederic,  on  his  the  last  count  of  East  Friesland,  he  taok 

accesMon  to  the  throne,  found  in  his  slates  possession  of  that  country,  the  reversion 

a  population  of  only  9,240,000  men.    At  of  which  liad  been  granted  to  his  bmily, 

his  decease,  he  leil  6,000,000.    He  raised  in  1644,  by  the  emperor.     The  war  of  the 

Prussia  to  tbia  pitch  of  greatness  by  his  Austrian  succession  continued;  the  em- 

tnlents  as  a  legislator  and  general,  assisted  peror  Charles  VII  was  driven   from  bis 

in  the  field  and  m  the  cabinet,  during  a  hereditary   states    of    Bavaria,    and^  the 

roign  of  46  years,  by  many  dbtinguished  Austrians  weie   every  where  victorious, 

men.     His  fiLther,in  expectation  of  a  war,  Frederic  therefore,  apprehensive  that  an 

on  account  of  the  succession  of  the  duchy  attempt  would  be  made  to  recover  Silesia, 

of  Julieis,  bad   an  army  of  70,000  mea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  France 

on  foot.     Frederic  II,  who  had   already  (April,  1744),  and  with  the  emperor,  the 

excited  great  expectations,  retsuned  for  the  Palatinate  and  Hesse-Cassel,  at  Frankfort 

most  part  the  institutions  and  laws  of  his  (May  33, 1744).     He  promised  to  supimrt 

father,  but  gave  to  the  latter  more  extent  the  cause  of  the  emperor  by  the  invasion 
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of  Bohemia,  on  condirion  that  he  should  seven  years'  war  with  a  reputation  whioli 
receive  the  circle  of  Konigingratz.  He  promised  him,  in  the  future,  a  decisive  in- 
entered  Bohemia  suddenly,  Aiigiiel   10,  fluence  in  the  afjairs  of   Germany  and 

1744,  and  captured  Prague ;  but  Uie  Aus-  Europe.  His  next  care  was  the  relief  of 
triana  and  Saxons  under  Charles,  prince  his  kingdom,  drdned  and  exhausted  by 
of  Lorraine,  compelled  him  to  evacuate  the  contest.  He  opened  his  magaKinea  to 
Bohemia  before  the  ciose  of  the  year,  furnish  Ms  subjects  com  for  food  eud  for 
The  death  of  the  emperor  (January  18,  sowing.  To  the  peasants  he  distributed 
17451,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at  horses  for  ploughing,  rebuilt,  at  his  own 
Pfidfenhofeii,  obliged  Maximilian  Joseph,  expense,  the  houses  destroyed  by  fire,  es- 
Ihe  young  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  conclude  tablisheii  new  seitlementa,  built  manulac- 
the  peace  of  Fuessen  with  Maria  Theresa,  lories,  and  l^d  out  canals.  Silesia  was  ex- 
and  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  alii-  cused  from  alt  taxes  for  six  months,  the 
ance  of  Frankfort,  after  Hesse-Cassel  had  Neumark  and  Pomerania  for  two  years, 
already  declared  itself  neutral.  Beades  In  1764,  Frederic  founded  the  bank  of  Ber- 
this,  Austria,  England,  the  Netherlands  lin,wilhacapitalof 9,000,000 Prussiandol- 
and  Saxony  had  entered  into  an  alliance  tare.  His  attempt,  in  1766,  to  organize  the 
at  Warsaw  (January  B,  1745),  and  Saxony  excise  on  the  French  system  met  with  great 
had  concluded  a  separate  treaty  vrilh  Aus-  censure.  Severalgood  institutions  were  es- 
tria  against  Prussia  (May  18,  1745),  But  tablished  during  Uiis  interval  of  peace;  but 
Frederic  defeated  the  Austrians  and  Sax-  the  new  code  of  laws  was  completed  and 
ons  {June  4,  1745),  at  Hohenfriedberg  carried  into  operation  under  hissuccessor. 
(Striegatt),  ia  Silesia,  entered  Bohemia,  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Rua^ 
and  gained  a  second  victonr  at  Sor,  after  (March  31,  1764),  in  consequence  of 
a  very  obsiiuate  combat,  September  30,  which  Frederic  supported  the  election  of 

1745.  The  victory  of  the  Prussians  im-  the  new  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
der  Leopold,  prince  of  Dessau,  over  the  towdd,  and  ihe  cause  of  the  oppressed 
Saxons,  at  Resseldorf,  December  15, 1745,  Dissidents  (q.  v.)  in  Poland.  For  the  pur- 
led to  the  peace  of  Dresden  (December  pose  of  connecting  Prussia  with  Pome- 
35),  on  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Berlin,  rania  and  the  Mark,  and  of  enlarging  and 
Frederic  retained  Silesia,  acknowledged  consolidating  his  territories,  Frederic  con- 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis  I,  sented  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
as  emperor,  and  Saxony  promised  to  pay  which  was  first  proposed  at  Petersburg, 
1,000,000  Saxon  dollars  to  Prussia.  Dur-  aiid  concluded  August  5, 1772.  Fredenc 
ing  the  1 1  following  years  of  peace,  Fred-  received  tlie  whole  of  Polish  Prussia  (which 
eric  devoted  himself,  with  the  greatest  ac-  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Teutonic 
tivity,  to  the  domestic  admitustration,  to  order,  in  1466),  with  Ihe  part  of  Great  Po- 
the  improvement  of  tiie  ai'my,  and,  at  the  land  to  the  river  Netz,  excepting  Daut^c 
same  time,  to  the  muses.  It  vras  at  this  and  Thorn.  From  this  time,  the  kingdom 
time  that  he  wrote  his  Mimoires  dt  Bran-  of  Prussia  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
daihourg,  his  poem  L'.Art  de  la  Gturre,  Prussia.  The  king  erected  a  fortress  at 
and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  Graudcn;;,  and  established  a  council  of 
encouraged  agriculture,  the  arts,  manu-  war  and  of  the  domains  at  Marienwerder. 
fiicturea  and  commerce,  refonned  the  The  plans  of  Ihe  emperor  Joseph  II,  who 
laws,  increased  the  revenues  of  the  state,  visited  him  in  Silesia,  in  1769,  and  whose 
perfected  the  organization  of  his  army,  visit  he  returned  in  Moravia,  in  1770, 
which  was  increased  to  160,000  men,  and  could  not  escape  Ills  vi^lance.  He  de- 
thus  improved  the  condition  of  the  slate,  clared  against  the  possession  of  a  large 
Secret  information  of  an  alliance  between  part  of  jWaria  by  Austria,  in  1778,  affei 
Austria,  ituBsia  and  Saxony,  gave  him  the  deatli  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector 
reason  to  fear  an  attack  and  the  loss  of  of  Bavaria,  without  issue.  Charles  The- 
Silesia.  He  hastened  to  anticipate  Ms  odore,  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  inherited 
enemies  by  the  mva^on  of  Saxony  (Aug.  as  the  next  heir,  and  had  consented  to  a 
24,  1756),  vritii  which  the  seven  years'  cesMon  i  but  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts, 
war  (q.  v.),  or  third  Silesian  war,  iMim-  presumptive  heir  of  the  Bavarian  Palati- 
menced.  The  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  nate,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
February  15,  1763,  of  which  those  of  also  clauns  to  the  inheritance  of  Bava- 
Breslau  (1742)  and  Dresden  (1745)  were  ria,  refused  to  acknowledge  this  cesaon. 
the  boffls,  terminated  this  war,  without  Austria  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  her 
any  foreign  interference,  on  the  principle,  deagns  by  negotiations.  Saxony  t'-ere- 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  remain  fore  formed  an  alliunce  with  Pru.=sij',  and 
in  statu  quo.     Frederic  came  out  of  the  Frederic  invaded  Bohemia  with  two  ar 
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mies  (July,  1778).    The  emperor  Joseph  Entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Lierature 

kepi  his  poadon,  in  a  strongly  fortified  and  mental  culdvaiion  of  Germany,  iie 

campjbehind  the  EIbe,near  Iaromirz,and  underrated  it,  and  contributed  nothing  to 

could  not  be  induced  to  give  battle.     The  its  improvement.     It  must,  however,  be 

aged  empress  Maria  Theresa  msiied  for  confessed  that  the  German  muse  was  not 

peace.      Negotiations   were   commenced  very  attractive  at  the  time  when  Frederic 

m  the  monastery  of  Braunau  (in  August),  devoted  himself  to  French  literature,  and, 

but   were    broken     off    without    being  when  a  higher  spirit  was  infused  into  it, 

brought  to  any  result.     But,  Catharine  11  the  king,  crowded  with  occupations,  was 

having  declared  her  intention  of  assisting  too  strongly  tixed  in  his  tastes  and  studies 

Prussia  with  60,000  men,  this  war  of  the  to  be  aifected  by  it.     A  passage  in  his 

Bavarian  succession  was  terminated  with-  writings    shows    that   he    anticipated    a 

out  a  battle   by  the  peace  of  Teschen  brighter  day  for  Germeii  literature,  with- 

(q.  v.).  May  13,  1779.     Frederic  had  gen-  out  the  hope  of  seeing  it  himself    Fred- 

orously  declared,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eric's  complete  woiis,  relating  chiefly  to 

negotiations,  that  he  would  not  demand  history,  pohtics,  miUtary  science,  philoso- 

any  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  phy  and  the  belles-lettres,  and  his  poeti- 

war.    Austria  consented  to  the  union  of  cal  and  miscellaneous  works,  are  to  be 

the  principaUties  of  Franconia  with  Pnis-  found  in  three  collections — (Ljoires  Poaf' 

ma,  and  renounced  the  feudal  claims  of  homes  dc  Fridiric  tl  (Posthumous  Worka 

Bohemia  to  those  countries.    In  the  even-  of  Frederic   II,  Berlin,  1788,  15  vols.)j 

ing  of  his  active  hfe,  Frederic  concluded,  5»ppiwneni   mix    (Einrre*  Poslhimes   de 

in  connexion  with  Saxony  and  Ilonover,  Fridhic  le  Grand,  Bei^  5  vols. ;  and 

the  confederation  of  the  German  princes,  (Euvrts  de  IVMiric  ll,publih  du  Vvoant 

July  23, 1785.     An  incurable  dropsy  has-  de  VAideur  [Works  of  Frederic  II,  pub- 

tened  the  death  of  this  great  king.    He  lished  diuing  the  Life  of  the  Author), 

died  at  Sans-Souci,  August  17,  1786,  in  Berlin,  1789,  4  vols.     The  edition  of  Am- 

the  75tb  year  of  his  hfe  and  the  47th  of  sterdam  (1789  and  1790)  is  more   criti- 

his  reign,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  caL      His    Antimachiavel    (first    edidon, 

William    II,    a    kingdom   increased    by  Hague,   1740)  shows  how  he   prepared 

29,000  square  miles,  more  than  70,000,000  hunself  for  the  dirone.     His  essay  on  the 

Prussian  dollars  in  the  treasury,  an  army  forms  of  government  and  on  the  duties 

of  300,000  men,  great  credit  with  all  the  of  a  ruler,  which  he  wrote  after  40  years' 

European  powers,  and  a  state  distinguish-  reign,  is  an  excellent  manual  for  a  sove- 

ed  for  population,  industry,  wealth  and  reign.    Dippold,  in  his  Sketches  of  Uni- 

science.    Improved  by  severe  experience  versal  ITistory,  draws  an  excellent  picture 

Iwfore  he  ascended  the  throne,  aniniaied  of  Frederic    The  government  of  Fred- 

hy  the  example  of  his  father,  and  possess-  eric  was  an  autocracy,  and  its  consequen- 

ed  of  rare  talents,  ripened  in  the  solitude  ces  showed  themselves  most   disadvan- 

of  Rheinsburg,  Frederic  seized  the  hehn  tageously    in    the    civil    administration, 

of  government,  and  shook  the  whole  po-  which  conriouolly  became   more  a  ma^ 

litical  system  of  Europe,  when  he  drew  chine.      Sufficient   to    himself   Frederic 

his  sword  in  defence  of  his  rights  as  a  had  no   council.     Hia  talents,  his  army 

member  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  rights  and  his  treasure  were  his  sole  means  of 

of  his  house  against  the  encroachments  government.    The  consequence  was  that 

and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  when  he  the  separation  between  the  citizens  and 

conceived  and  established,  in  accordance  the  military  rose  to  an  unexampled  height 

with  the  wauls  of  his  rime,  the  confedera-  in  the  Prus^an  monarchy.     But  it  must 

tion  of  princes,  the  master  work  of  Jiis  be  acknowledged  that  Frederic  was  popu- 

policy.    One  of  his  great  merits  is,  that,  kir  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word — Oiat 

in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  he  he  was  the  man  of  the  nation.     He  lived, 

-".ontracted  no  public   debts,  but,  on  the  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  his  people.    Each 

contrary,  although   he  distributed  a  con-  of  his  subjects  was  proud  of  him,  and  ad- 

siderable  part  of  liis  revenues,  in  different  dressed  him  without  fear,  for   tfie   king 

ways,  among  his  subjects,  he  had  a  richer  considered  himself  as  only  the  first  ofHcer 

treasury  than  any  monarch  in   Europe  of  the  state. 

ever  possessed,    ftis  contempt  for  eccle-  Freoeric  V,  king  of  Denmark,  was 

siastical  estabhshments,  which  was  eon-  born  in  1723,  and  succeeded  liis  father, 

sidered  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  con-  Christian  VI,  in  1746.     He  preserved  tilri 

tempt  of  reUpon,  has  iJeen  censured.  But  dominions  in  peace,  and  promoted  com- 

his  writings  3iow  that  his  heart  was  often  merce  and  manufactures,  encouraged  ag- 

opca  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  piety,  riculture  and  the  working  of  mines,  oiid 
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mudiincreased  the  wealth  of  hia  people  1805,  under  certain  conditions.  Afterthe 
and  his  own  revenues.  He  was  a  liberal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  peace  was  concluded 
patron  of  the  arta  and  sciences,  instituted  between  Austria  and  France.  A  few 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  piunting,  days  before  (December  15),  count  Haug- 
eculpture  and  architecture,  sent  a  misedon  witz  had  concluded,  at  Vienna,  a  prehm- 
of  learned  men  into  the  Levant,  for  the  inaty  agreement  between  FV&nce  and 
purpose  of  making  disrnveries  in  natural  Prussia,  by  which  the  alliance  between 
histoiy  and  antiquities,  and  founded  pla-  the  two  powers  wais  renewed.  Prussia 
ces  of  instruction  for  the  Laplanders.  He  ceded  Anspach  in  &vor  of  Bavaria,  and 
died  January-,  1766.  He  was  twice  mar-  Cleves  and  Neufchatel  TO  the  free  dispo- 
ned, first  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Geoi^  sition  of  France,  in  return  for  which, 
n,  and  secondly  to  Juliana  Maria,  daugh-  Fiance  ceded  ail  Hanover  to  PnisBia, 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfen-  This  unjust  acquisition  of  Hanover,  by 
buttel.  Prussia,  who  actually  took  possesion  oif 
Frederic  William  IH,  king  of  Prus-  it  April  1, 1806,  occasioned  first  a  mani- 
sia,  son  of  Frederic  William  II  and  Loui-  feato  (April  20),  and  afterwards  (June  11), 
sa,  princess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  was  bom  a  declaration  of  war  against  ftnssia 
August  3,  1770.  The  prince  received  a  by  Great  Britain.  Prussia  ihea  project- 
good  education.  In  the  war  of  Austria  ed  the  plan  of  a  confederation  in  the 
and  Prussia  against  France,  in  1793,  he  north  of  Germany,  as  Napoleon  had  done 
served  under  bis  father ;  and,  on  several  in  the  south,  which  was  to  comprise  all 
occasions,  he  displayed  that  intrepidity  the  states  not  included  in  the  confudeia- 
which  characterizes  the  Pnissian  prin-  tion  of  the  Rhine.  To  support  her  de- 
ces.  In  this  campaign,  he  became  ac-  mands,  that  France  should  not  interfere 
quainted  with  Loiusa,  princess  of  Meek-  with  this  confederation,  should  with- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  whoro  he  married  De-  draw  her  troops  fixitn  Gennany,  and  give 
cember  34, 1793.    On  the  death  of  Fred-  up  some  places  in  which  French  troops 


!  Wilham  II    (November  16,  1797),    were  still  quartered,  Prussia,  in 
tderic  William  III  asnended  the  throne,    ion  with  Saxony,  declared  war  asainst 
Favorites  of  both  sexes  had  acquired  stich    France.     The  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9, 


an  influence  during  the  latter  [>art  of  his  1807,  was  the  result  of  this  injudicious 

lather's  reign,  and  so  many  abuses  had  measure.    Prussia  was  reduced  to  insig- 

crept  into  the  government,  that  all  eyes  uificance,  and  French  troops  remained  at 

were  turned  to  the  crovm-prince,  who,  Berlin  until  1808.    Frederic  WiUiam  re- 

immediately   after  his  accession    to  tlie  turned  to  Berliti,  1809,  and  Frusta  un 

throne,  revoked  the  hateful  .Re/^TOfw-erficf,  derwent  a  total  reoi^onization,  highly  ad- 

and  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  press  vaaiogeous  to  the  country.    For  the  great 

and  the  monopoly  of  tobacco.    The  ad-  reforms  which  took  place,  the  nation  was 

ministration  of  justice  was  refoi'med.   He  indebted  to  able   statesmen,  who  found 

also  introduced  into  Prussia  the  custom  their  way  to  the  throne.    Frederic  Wil- 

of  stating  (lie  modves  of  the  roj'al  ordi-  liain  himsellj  without  possesang  the  tal- 

nances.     He  reformed  the  rttodigality  of  enta  of  a  ruler,  has  the  welfere  of  his 

his  father,  and  encouraged  literaliu^  and  subjects  at  heart.      October  9,  1807,  was 

domestic  industry.      He   lived  a  strictly  issued  the  edict  obolisliing  all  feudal  ser- 

domestic  life,  his  whole  character  being  vices,  &c.,  which  was  modified  July  98, 

more  fitted   for   a   private  person  tlian  1809 ;  and,  November  19, 1808,  a  new  or- 

for  a  sovereign.    By  the  peace  of  Lu-  ganizatiou  was  given  to  the  municipal  ad- 

niville,  February  9,  1801,  he  was  oblig-  mmislration.    November^  1809,theking 

ed  to  cede   the   Piiissian    provinces   on  declared  the  royal  domains  alienable,  and, 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  for  October  30,  1810,  declared  the  landed 

which  he  was  afterwards  indemnified  by  property  of  monasteries,  and  other  eccle- 

secularized  bishoprics,  &c.,  in  Germanv-  aiastical  esiabiishments,  to  be  the  property 

Prussia    gained   by  tliia  exchange  4800  of  the  state — a  measure  which  was  very 

square   miles,   with    400,000  inhabitants,  oflensive  to  his  Catholic  subjects,  par- 

Jn  1805,  England,   Russia   and   Austria  ticularly  in    Silesia.      In  18W,  the  imi- 

having  formed  a  coalition  against  France,  versi^  of  Berlin  was  established.    July 

Prussia  at  first  maintained  her  neutrality ;  19,  1810^  the  queen  died ;   tlie  children 

but  the  march  of  a  French-Bavarian  army  of  this  mariiage  are  fourprinces  and  three 

through  the  neutral  territory  of  Anspach,  princesses,  still  living.   Pebruory  24, 1813, 

and  a  personal  visit  from  the  emperor  Al-  Frederic  William  concluded  at  Paris  an 

exarder  in   Bei^,  induced  the  king  to  alUance,  defensive    and    offensive,   with 

join  the  coehlion  secretly,  November  3,  the  emjieror  of  France,     In  June,  18ri, 
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war  having  broken  out  between  Riis^a  Russia.    Another  daughter,  the  princess 

and    France,    Prussia    furnished  30,000  Louisa,  is  married   to  prince   Frederic, 

men,  which  were  attached   to  the   lOtli  second  son  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 

coras  d^armie,  under  marshal  Macdonald,  lands.     King   Frederic   William    III   ia 

and  were  destined  to  conduct  the  siege  an  honest  man,  and  a  lover  of  justice; 

of  Riga.     December  30,   1813,   generm  but  neither  his  mind  nor  his  heart  is  suf- 

York,  at  the  heail  of  tbis  body,  went  over  ficienlly  large  to  enable  him  to  underHtand 

to  the  Riis^ons.     The  king,  at  first,  pub-  the  age  in  which  be  is  placed.    He  is 

Ucl;  disapproved  this  step ;   but,  March  economical,  and  Lis  court  is  the  least  os- 

11, 1813,  lie  declared  his  approtolion  of  tentatious  of  ait  the  ^at  courta  iu  Eu- 

it,  in  the  order  of  the  clay.    On  the  3d  rope.    The  present  queen  of  the  Nelher- 

and  9th  of  February  atid  17th  of  Marcli,  Ignd^  and  the  electress  of  Hesi«-Cassel, 

the  king,  induced  by  Schandiorst  and  are  his  sieteis. 

other  men  of  spirit,  called  his  people  to  FaEnsaic  VI,  king  of  Denmark,  son 
arms ;  and  BO  great  had  been  the  Bufieringa  of  Christian  VII  (q.  v.)  and  of  queen 
of  tiie  nation  from  the  long  continued  Caroline  Matilda,  piincess  of  England, 
wars,  axKl  eiieh  was  its  hotrod  of  the  born  January  28,  1769,  munied,  July  31, 
French,  who  were  considered  as  the  cause  1790,  Sophia  (Frederics),  datighter  of  the 
of  all  those  sufferings,  tliat  tJie  king,  who  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  (bom  October 
suffered  with  the  nation,  became  eiithuM-  98,  1767),  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
aatically  beloved,  and  all  ranks  were  ea-  daughters.  April  14,  1784,  he  was  de- 
ger  to  sacrifiee  property  and  life,  to  md  clared  of  age,  and  regent  duriti"  the  sick- 
in  dehveringthecountry  from  IheFrenoh.  "— -"f  *■'•'  fi..v.™  —T..!  ,™c  ^,iSi^,.n. ..„. 
February  28,  tlie  king  concluded  an  alli- 
ance wilh  Alexander.  During  the  cam- 
paign, Frederic  William  repeatedly  gave 
proo&  of  his  courage.  After  tlie  conclu- 
won  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  went  with 
Alexander  to  England,  and  tvas  present  tion  of  feudal  servitude.  He  also  prohib- 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  again  sent  ited  the  slave-trade  earlier  than  any  other 
troiips  against  NufKjleon,  when  the  latter  government  (March  16,17^),  and  abol- 
re^u^ed  from  Elba,  and  once  more  visit-  ished  it  entirely  in  1803  ;  estabhshed 
ed  Paris.  In  1818,  he  was  present  at  couiia  of  arbitration  for  the  avoiding  of 
Aix-la-ChapcUe,  and,  in  1833,  at  the  lawsuits,  and  foimded  schools  of  mutual 
congressorVerotia,aJid  travelled  through  imtruction.  From  1794  to  1799,  Den- 
Italy.  Having  promised  his  people  a  con-  mark  and  Sweden,  continued,  in  alliance, 
stinition,  adapted  to  thecMms  of  the  age,  to  maintain  their  neutrality  by  the  force 

he  has reestablished  the  provincial  es-  of   their    utiiled    navy,  which    induced 

tatiis,  which  have  the  right  of  expressing  England  to  adopt  a  jusCer  policy.  The 
their  opinioua  on  subjects  laid  before  Danish  trade  was  relieved  from  its  bur- 
them.  This  is  their  sole  privilege.  In  dens  in  the  Itlediteiranean  by  tlie  succees- 
1818,  he,  or  rather  Hardenberg  (q.  vX  his  es  of  Danish  arms  (1797).  Until  18C0, 
minister,  founded  the  university  of  Bonn,  the  king  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
and,  in  1830,  the  museum  of  antiquities  neutrality  ;  but,  when  Denmark  joined 
at  Berlin.  In  general,  great  progress  has  the  northern  neutrality  of  Paul  I  (see 
been  made  during  his  reign,  iu  every  Denmark),  she  tiecame  involved  in  the 
branch  of  education.  Unfiirtunately,  the  troubles  of  Europe.  She  lost  her  trade, 
king  has  thought  liimself  called  upon  to  hernavy,  and  Norway  (see  .Ksel, Pence';/";. 
^ve  his  nation  a  liturgy,  which  has  been  Frederic  VI  was  present  at  the  corgress 
aibilrarily  introduced,  and  has  occaaoned  of  Vienna.  In  1815,  he  sent  a  contin- 
much  diasalisfaclion.  November  11, 1834,  gent  of  5000  men,  which  formed  part  of 
the  king  concluded  a  left-handed  mnmage  the  aimy  of  occupation  in  France.  After 
mth  the  countess  of  Harrach  {born  Au-  bis  return  from  Vienna,  he  was  crowned, 
gust  30,  ISM)),  on  whom  he  conferred  the  with  his  wife,  July  31, 1815,  at  Friedrichs- 
tiile  of  coimtess  of  Huhenzotlem,  prin-  borg.  He  joined  the  holy  alliance.  His 
cess  of  Liegnitz.  She  was  a  Catliolic,  daughter,  tlie  crown-princess  Caroline, 
but,  in  1826,  die  joined  Hie  Protestant  born  October  28, 1793,  is  not  married. 
chiu«h.  (See  Prussia.)  His  eldest  son,  Fkekerick  ;  a  post-town  of  Maryland, 
Frederic  William,  bom  October  15, 1795,  and  capital  of  Frederick  counw-,  on  Car- 
married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  king  of  rol's  creek,  a  brancli  of  the  Monocasy, 
Bavaria.  His  daughter  Charlotte,  bom  43mHes  N.N.  W. Washington. 45  W.Bal- 
July  13.  1798,  is  tlie  present  empress  of  lunore  ;  population  in   1820,  3637.     (For 
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the  popuklioniii  1830,  see  United  Siafcs.)  market-liouse,  n  Baptist  and  o  Methodist 

It  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  meeting-hoiiso.     Vessels  of  50  tona  pass 

and  well  built,  oad  contains  a  court-house,  four  milea  above  the  town, 

a  jeil,  a  bank,  a  maritet-house,  an  acade-  Frederics  Ooitn.     (See  Colonies,Pau- 

my,  and  seven  houses  of  pubUc  worship,  per,  after  the  artirle  Colony.] 

one  for  Gernian  Lutherans,  one  for  Ger-  Free  Cities.    The  cities  of  Germany 

man  Calvinists,  one  for  Episcopalians,  one  originated  chiefiy  during  the  reign  of  the 

ftr  PresbyteiTans,  one  for  Roman  Catho-  Carlovingiuns  and  the  emperors   of  the 

lies,  one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Method-  Sason  house,  and  remained,  for  o  long 

ists.     Several  of  the  public  buildings,  and  time,  dependent  on  the  secular  or  spir- 

many  of  the  private  houses,  are  spacious  itual  nobility,  who  often  exercised  their 

and  elegant.    A  conaderahle  proporuou  authority  in   a  very  oppressive  manner, 

of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick;  many  are  The  disturbeucee  under  Henry   !V  en- 

fiWed,  and  some  are  constructed  of  logs,  couraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 

It  has  an  extensive  trade  ■with  the  but-  cities  (Worms  and  Cologne)toaTm  ihem- 

rounding    country,   and  transports  great  selves.   They  offered  their  services  to  the 

tjuantities  of  wheat  and    flour  to  Baltl-  emperor,  who  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 

more,   also  leather,   shoes,   saddles,  hats  vrhich  his  embtu'rassed  situation  rendered 

and  gloves.     Several  newspapers  are  pub-  very  agreeable.     Commerce  and  nianu- 

lished  here.  factures  gradually  increased  their  iniport- 

FiEDERicKBBufto ;  a  post-town  of  Vir-  aiice ;  they  frequently  assisted  the  empe- 

ginia,  capital  of  Spotsylvania  county,  on  rors  in  repressing  the  arrogance  of  the 

the  south-west  ade  of  the  Bappahannoc,  nobles,  and,  in  return  for  their  services  oi 

110  miles  from  its  mouth,  57  miles  south-  contributions,  received  various  privileges 

vresl  of  Wasliington,  66  north  of  Rich-  and  immunities.    In  this  manner,  the  un- 

mond;  population  in  1817,  3255.    (For  perial  cities  ori^nated  in  the  middle  of 

the  population  in  1830,  see  Uniled  Stales.)  the   12th   century.     Gememer,  however, 

It  is  pleasaniJy  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  has  proved,  by  means  of  documents — in 

ftod  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  flourish-  his  wott,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Stadl 

ing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  state.  Regenshirg   und    oiler    aUen    Freial&dle, 

It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  spacious  namentlieh  der   Staihe   Seud,    Strastncrg, 

town-house,  a  mattet-house,  a  masonic  l^eier,  Worms,  Media  und  Koln  (On  lue 

hall,  a  Lancestciian  school,  two  banks,  Oii^n  of  the  Cityof  Ratisbon.and  all  the 

and  four  houses  of  public  vvorsbip,  one  ancient  Free  Cities;  in  particular,  those  of 

for  Episcopalians,  one  for  Presbyterians,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Spire,  Worms,  Menfz 

one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Methodists,  and  Cologne),  Munich,  1817-^iat  there 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of  law  were  free  cities  in  Germany,  which  esist- 

iu)d  of  chancery  for  the  district.     It  is  ad-  ed  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  had 

vaniageousty  situated  near  the  heed  of  little  in  common  with  the  free  cities  of 

navigation,  and  exports  lai-ge  quantities  of  later  times,  and  which,  in  the  beginning 

com  and  flour,  and  considerable  quauti-  of  the  16th  ccnturj-,  lost  their  most  essen- 

ties  of  tobacco,  flaxseed,  peas  and  beans,  tial  privileges,  and  even  the  name  of  free 

The  annual  amount  of  exports  is  about  cities,  through  the  ignorance  and  careless- 

$4,000,000.     On  the  waters  of  the  Ra|>pa-  ness  of  tlieir  magistrates.    The  most  im- 

hannoc,  within   two   miles  of  the  town,  porlant  of  those  privileges,  as  is  shown, 

there  are  eight  fiour  mills.    The  river  is  particularly  iu  respect  to  Ratisbon,  were, 

navigable  as  far  as  this  place  for  vessels  tliat   they  should  enjoy  an   independent 

of  130  or  140  tons,  having  94  feet  of  government;  should  never  swear  allegi- 

vTOter,     The  shipping  of  this  town  is  en-  ance   to  any  emperor  or  Wng;  nor  be 

tered  at  the   port   of  Tappahannoc,  70  obliged  eitlier  to  engage  in  any  expedition 

miles  below  Fredericksburg.     Much  of  against  the  Romans,  or  to  pay  for  the 

the  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  well  privilege  of  exempdon ;  nor  to  pav  any 

cultivated,  and  contains  many  line  plan-  contributions  whatsoever  to  the  einpire; 

twions.  nor  be  in  any  way  reckoned  among  the 

Feederickstok  (foimerly  St.  Aim) ;  a  cities  of  the  empire.     In  one  word,  until 

lovni  of  North  America,  and  seat  of  the  the  period  above  mentioned,  ihey  consli- 

govemment    of  the    province   of  New  tuted  independent  republics.    The  cities 

Brunswick,  on  the  right  bank  of  Sl  John's  of  Lombardy,  enriched  1^  commerce,  and 

river,  80  miles  from  its  mouth;  Ion.  66°  encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  the  popes, 

4^  W. ;    lal.  46°  3'  N. ;   population,  500.  often  ventured  to  reaist  their  masters,  tlie 

It  is  regularly  Imd  out,  and  contains  a  emperors,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to 

j'TOvince  hall  for  the  general  assembly,  a  obedience  widiout  great   difficulty.    The 
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Example  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  also  of  the  seven  years' war,  he  converted  them 

encouraged  iJiose  of  Germany.     Id  the  into  regular  troops,  contrary  to  his  proin- 

middle  of  the  13th  century,  two  impor-  ise. 

(anl  confedeiaciea  were  established  for  Fheedhen  {liberH,  tibeiiini)  was  tlie 
common  objects — the  Honaeatic  league  name  applied  by  the  Romans  to  those 
(q,  T.)  (1311),  and  the  league  of  the  Rhenish  persons  who  had  been  released  frt  m  a  state 
cities  (1346).  The  powerful  Hanseatic  of  servitude.  The  freedman  wore  a  cap 
league  lasted  nearly  lour  cenmries,  until  or  Jiat,  as  a  sign  of  fi^edotn,  assumed  the 
its  dissolution  was  effected  by  several  name  of  his  master,  and  received  from 
causes,  in  1630.  The  remnants  of  this  him  a  white  garment  and  a  ring.  With 
league,  with  the  former  confederacy  of  his  freedom  he  obtained  the  rights  and 
dljes,  which  had  its  representatives  in  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  ple- 
Gennan  diet,  and  the  free  cides  of  Ham-  I>eian  I'ank,  but  could  not  be  itused  to  any 
burg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  were  incorpo-  office  of  honor.  He  always  rem^ed  in 
rated  with  the  French  empire  in  1810.  a  certain  moral  dependency  (OTncuiimtpi- 
As  these  cities  cooperated  vigorously  in  eiiMs)  on  his  former  master.  They  owed 
the  recovery  of  German  independence,  each  other  reciprocal  aid  and  support, 
they  were  acknowledged,  together  with  At  a  later  period,  the  number  of  emanci- 
Fraidtlbrt,  as  tree  cities,  by  the  congress  pated  slaves  increased  to  such  an  alann- 
of  Vienna.  As  sucli,  lliey  joined  the  mg  extent,  tliat  they  even  became  formida- 
German  confederacy,  June  8,  1815,  and  ble  to  some  weak  emperors  by  the  power 
obtmned  the  right  of  a  vote  in  the  diet  and  wealdi  they  bad  acquired ;  and  many 
In  confbmii^  with  the  12th  article  of  the  laws  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
consiitutioii  of  the  German  confederacy,  ininishing  their  number.  Thus,  for  in- 
they  established  a  common  supremecourt  stance,  it  was  ordered,  that  out  of  20,000 
of  ^peal,  in  1820.  By  the  general  act  of  slaves,  not  more  than  160  should  be  set 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  city  of  Frank-  free  by  testament.  Besides  emancipation 
fort,  wiUi  its  territory  as  it  was  in  1803,  by  testament,  two  other  modes  were  in 
was  declared  free,  and  a  member  of  the  use.  The  one  consisted  in  the  master 
German  confederacy.  It  was  required  cauwng  his  slave  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list 
that  its  constitution  diould  establish  a  of  citizens  by  the  censor.  The  other  was 
perfect  civil  and  political  equality  of  the  the  more  solemn.  The  master,  leading  his 
different  reh^ous  sects.  Lubeck,  Bremen  slave  by  the  hand  before  the  pretor  or 
and  Hamburg  have  restored  their  consti-  consul,  declared,  "  I  desire  that  this  man 
tutions,  as  they  were  before  the  year  be  free,  according  to  the  custom  and 
1810.  Besides  tJiese  four  free  cities  in  usage  of  the  Romans."  If  the  latter 
Germany,  Cracow  (q.  v.)  was  likewise  consented,  he  gave  the  slave  a  blow  on 
decl^^d  a  free  city  by  the  general  act  of  the  head  with  a  rod,  saying,  "  I  declare 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  is  under  the  this  man  free,  according  to  the  custom  of 
protection  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  Romans."  The  hctor,  or  the  master 
A  perfect  neutrality  has  been  guarantied  of  the  slave,  then  turned  him  round,  gave 
to  it  by  these  three  powets,  and  the  hmits  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  and  let  him  go, 
of  its  territory  have  been  accurately  de-  intimaimg  that  he  might  depart  where  he 
fined.  pleased.  The  whole  proceeding  was  en- 
Free  Corps  ;  a  term  used  on  the  Eu-  tered  on  the  registers  of  the  pretor,  and 
ropean  continent  for  a  corps  which  is  or-  the  slave  received  a  cap  or  bat,  the  badge 
gauized  to  act  merely  till  the  end  of  the  of  freedom,  in  the  temple  of  Feronia. — 
war,  and  consists  of  volunteers.  It  per-  The  manumitted  slaves  in  the  U.  Slates 
forms  the  service  of  light  troojjs,  and,  as  of  North  America  and  in  European  col- 
its  losses  are  not  heavily  felt,  is  employed  onies  have  this  disadvauiagB  in  compari- 
in  all  dangerous  services,  in  tiarassing  tlie  son  widi  the  fr^edmen  among  the  an- 
enemy,  Stc. :  on  this  account,  more  liberties  cients,  that  their  color  continually  recalls 
are  allowed  W  free  corps  than  to  regular  their  fonner  condition,  and  connects  them 
floops.  Theyare  composed  of  persons  of  with  the  remainder  of  the  same  ra«e  in 
dubious  characters,  and  there  is  always  servitude,  while  it  produces  a  marked  die- 
ioconvenience,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  tinction  between  them  and  their  fonner 
disbanding  a  numerous  body  of  bold  and  masters.  This  has  prevented  them  from 
active  individuals,  generally  unfit  for  being  admitted  to  die  fiill  rights  of  citi- 
peaceful  society.  Napoleon  employed  zenahip  in  the  U.  States.  (See  Sketch  o/" 
none.  Frederic  the  Great  had  some  in  Oie  hmvs  relating  to  Staveiy  in  the  Unil- 
his  service,  but,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  ed  Slates,  by  George  M.  Slroud,  Philadel- 
disbanding  such  desperadoee,  at  the  dose  phta,  1827.)     In  Colombia,  the  em^icipu- 
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lion  of  nil  the  blacka  having  been  pro-  such  cases  it  is  always  found,  that  a  ihe!^ 

vided  for,  there  is  much   less  unwilling-  mometer  clipped  into  the  fluid  keeps  con- 

ness  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  associate  tinually  desceudijig  as   this  cools,  till  it 

with  them,  end  some  distinguished  ofii-  aiiives  at  a  certain  pouit,  beuig  the  point 

cers,  in  the  war  of  independence  in  that  of  freezing,  which  is  pecuhar  to  each 

cotmtj^',  were  persons  of  color.  fluid,  where  it  is  awhile  stationary,  and 

~  "  1  Eng-  then  rises  a  Uttle,  while  tlie  congelation 
B;oeson;  at  the  same  time,  the  bulk  of  the 

()ody  is  expanded.    The  prodigious  pow- 

dora  of  cities  and  corporations  is  re^larly  er  of  expansion  evinced  by  water  in  the 

obtained  by  serving  an  apprenticeship ;  but  act  of  freezing,  eseited  in  so  small  a  mass, 

it  is  also  purchased  with  money,  and  some-  seemingly  by  (he  force  of  cold,  was  thought 

times  coniciTed  by  way  of  compliment.  a  very  material  argument  in  favor  of  those 

FKEEnoLD,  in  law ;  that  land  or  tene-  who  supposed  that  cold,  like  heat,is  a  pos- 

ment  which  a  man  holds  in  fee-ample,  itive  sulratance.    Doctor  Black's  discovery 

fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.    FWehold  in  of  latent  heat,  however,  has  aiforded  an 

deed  is  the  realpossession  of  lands,  &e,,  in  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  this  phe- 

feeorforlife^i^eeAirfrfiniaaiistherighta  nomenon,     Hehasshown  that,  in  the  act 

person  hath  to  such  lands  or  tenemenia  of  congelation,  water  is  not  cooled  more 

before  his  entry.  Freehold  also  includes  tlian  it  was  before,  but  rather  gi-owswarm- 

offiees  held  in  (ee  or  for  life.  (See  Pee.)  er ;  that  as  much  heat  is  discharged,  and 

FKEEHASoNRr.    (See  Mtsoriru.]  pames  from  a  latent  to  a  sensible  slate,  as. 

Freestone.    {See'Sandstone.j  had  it  been  apphed  to  water  m  a  fluid 

Fkee-Thibeeb.  ;  a  person  who  rejects  state,  would  have  heated  it  to  135".    In 

revelation ;  a  deist.    The  term  originated  this  process,  tlie  expansion  is  occasioned 

in  the  18th  century,  and,  like  die  French  by  a  great  number  of  minute  bubbles  sud- 

egprU  fori,  contains  a  sneer  at  bchevera.  denly  produced.      Fonnerly  these  were 

iWe-tMnMng,  in  England,  first  appeared  supposed  to  be  cold  in  tlie  abstract,  end 

in  the  form  of  opposition  to  abuses  in  the  to  be  so  subtile,  that.  Insinuating  them- 

church,  which  were  attacked  in  the  reigns  selves  into  tiie  substance  of  the  fluid,  they 

of  James  II  and  William  III.     Dodwell,  augmented  its  bulk,  at  tlie  same  time  that, 

Steele,  Anth.  Collins  (who  first  made  it  a  by  impeding  the  motion  of  its  particles 

dame  of  a  i^rty,  by  his  Discourse  of  Free-  npon  each  other,  they  changed  it  fiwm  a 

thinlilng,  London,  1713),  and  his  friend,  fluid  to  a  sohd.    But  these  are  only  air 

John  Toland,  are  among  the  number.    In  extricated  during  tlie  congelation ;  and  to 

1718,a  weekly  paper  WBsnublislied,  entitled  the  extrication  ofthistur  we  ascribe  the 

The  Free-Thinker,  or  Essays  of  Wit  and  prodigious  expandve   force    exerted   by 

Humor,&c.  Matli.Tindal(whodiedIT33),  freezing  water.      By  what  means  does 

Morgan,  Bernard   Mandeville  extended  this  wr  come  to  be  extricated,  and  to  take 

fi«e-thinking  to  morals.  Lord  Bohngbroke  up  more  room  than  it  naturally  does  in 

and  Hume  are  the   most  (Kstiuguished  the  fluid  ?      Perhaps  port  of  the  heat, 

English  fiee-tliinkers.    Free-thinking  al-  which  is    discharged  from  the   freezing 

so  ori^ated  in  France,  from  the  abuses  water,  combines  with  the  air  in  its  unelas- 

of  the  church,  but  assailed  all  j^evcaled  tic  state,  and,  by  restoring  its  elasticity, 

rehgion.    Voltaire  and  the  encyclopaedists  gives  it  tliat  extraordinarj'  iorce,  as  is  seen 

D'Xlembert,  Diderot  and  HelVetius   (the  also  in  the  case  of  air  suddenly  extiicated 

autlior  of  the  Systaae  de  la  JVadwej  led  in  the  explosion  of  ^npowder.    A  very 

the  opposition  against  revealed   rehgion.  great  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  mix- 

The  same   spirit  became  fashionable   in  ing  snow  with  certain  salts.    The  best 

Germany  in   the  reign  of  Frederic  the  s(dt  for  this  purptse  is  muriate  of  lime.  If 

Great.  this  be  mixed  with  dry,  light  snow,  and 

Freeze,  or  Fbieze,  in  commerce;  a  tlie  two  bodies  be  stirred  well  together, 

coarse  kind  of  woollen  stuff  or  clotli ;  so  the  cold  produced  ivill  be  so  intense  as  to 

called  as  being  frcezed  or  napped  on  one  freeze  mercury  m  a  few  minutes.     Com- 

ride.  mon  salt  with  snow  produces  a  great  de- 

Fkeezing,  CosGELATioN,  ui  philoBO-  grceofcold.  Evaporation  likewise  produ- 

phy ;  the  transformation  of  a  fluid  body  ces  cold.    The  method  of  making  ice  arti- 

into  a  fiitn  or  solid  mass,  by  the  action  of  ficially  in  die  East  Indies,  depends  upon 

cold.     The  process  of  congelation  is  al-  this  principle.    The  manufacturers  at  Be- 

ways  attended  with  the  emis^on  of  hfM,  nares  dig  pits  in  large  open  plains,  the 

as  is  found  by  experiments  on  the  freeang  bottom  of  which  they  strew  with  sugar- 

of  water,  wax,  spermaceti,   &c. ;   for  in  canes,  or  dried  seems  of  maize,  or  Indian 
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com.    Upon  this  bed  they  place  a  num-  Freight  is  tlie  consideration  money 

ber  of  uiiglazed  pans,  made  of  so  porous  agreed  to^  piud  for  the  use  or  hire  of  a 

an  earth,  that  the   water  oozea   through  ship;  or, in  a  larger  senee, hUthe  buitlten 

then-  substance.     These   pans  are   tilled,  of  such    ship.     The  freight  is  most  fre- 

towards  eveninjf,  in   the  winter   season,  quently  determined  for  the  whole  voyage 

with  water  which  has  been  boiled,  and  without  re?pecl  to  time  ;    sometimes   it 

are  left   in   that   situation    till    morning,  depends  on  time.   In  the  former  case,  it  is 

when  more  or  leas  ice  is  found  in  litem,  either  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole 

according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  cargo,  at  so  much  per  ton,  barrel,  or  otliev 

there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm  weight  or  measure,  or  so  much  per  cent, 

weather  thao  in  cloudy  weather,  though  on  the  value  of  the  cargo.     (See  Charttr- 

it  may  be  colder  to   me   human   body.  Party.) 

Every  thing  in  diis  operation  is  calcuJated  Frei.nsheimius,  John,  bom    at  Ulm, 

to  produce  cold  by  evaporation ;  the  beds  1608,  displayed  brilliant  talents  at  an  early 

on  which  the  pans  are  placed,  suffer  the  age,  and  entered  the   univeisity  in   bis 

eir  to  have  a  free  passage  to  their  hot-  loth   year.    He  studied  law  in  Marbui^ 

toiDs,  and  the  pans,  constantly  oozing  out  and  Giessen.    He  sftervrards  made  use 

water  to  their  exteinal  stirftce,  are  cooled  of  the  libraries  in  France,  and   became 

by  the  evaporation  ofiL     InSpBin,akind  acquainted  witb  the  learned  men  of  that 

of  earthen  jars,  called  fritcoivw,  is   used,  country.    A  Latin  eulogy  on  Gustavus 

the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being  Adolphus  made  him  iavorably  known  by 

only  half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept  its  vigorous  eloquence  and  fine  style ;  and 

moist  by  the  water  which  filters  through  he  was  invited  to  Sweden,  in  16^  as 

it;  «nd,  though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  professor  of  political  economy  and  of  elo- 

waier  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice.  quence  at  Upsal,    His  reputation  induced 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Chhia,  to  cool  queen  Christine  to  appoint  him  libraiiah 

wine  or  other  liquors  by  wrapping  a  wet  and    historiographer    in    Stockhohn,  in 

cloib  round  the  bottle,  and  hanging  it  up  1<M7.      But,  althouj^  his  posicion    was 

in  the  sun.     The  water  in  tlie  cloth  evap-  agreeable,  and  he  was  in  great  fiivor  with 

orates,  and  th'is  cold  is  produced.    Ice  the  queen,  tlie  climate  was  so  uufavora- 

mnj^  be  produced  at  any  time  by  the  evap-  ble  to  hia  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to 

oration    of  ether.— Professor  Leshe  has  return  to   Gennany,  where  be  was  ap- 

lately   discovered  that    porphyrilic   trap,  pointed  by  tlie  elector  palatina  honorary 

pounded  and  dried,  will  absorb  one  tenth  professor  in  the  univetsity  of  Heidelberg, 

part  of  its  weight  of  moisture,  and  can  'uith  tlie  tide  of  tUdorrU  countdhT,  and 

hence  be  eoaly  mada  to  freeze  the  eighth  died  there  August  30, 1660.    He  showed 

part  of  its  weight  of  water.     Inhotcoun-  himself  a  profound  scholar,  particularly 

tries,  the  powder  will,  after  each  process,  in  ancient  litetature  and  history,  by  edi- 

recover  its  power  by  drying  in  tlie  sun.  tions  of  several  claasdcs,  and  by  his  excel- 

This  curious  and  beautifiil  discovery  of  lent  supplements  of  the  lost  books  and 

artificial  congelatjon,  will,  therefbre,  pro-  passages  of  Curtius  and  of  Livy.     His 

duce  ice   in  the  tropical  climes,  or  even  German  epic  poem  on  Bemliard,  duke  of 

at  sea,  with  very  littie  trouble,  and  no  Weimar,  entitled  The  Descent  and  Deeds 

sort  of  risk  or  inconvenience. — Leslie  has  of  the  modem  Hercules,  remains  in  de- 

lately  discovered  that  parched  oalmeai  is  served  oblivion. 

even  a  more  powerflil  absorbent  than  the  Freirb,  Ramon,  formerly  director  of 

whinstone ;  and  with  a  stratum  of  oat-  Chile,  gained  distinction  by  bis  services 

meal,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  one  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Chile,  agaiMit 

inch   deep,  he    froze    a    pound    and    a  tlie  Araucanians  and  Benavides.    In  Jan 

quarter   of  water,  contained  in  a  hem-  uary,  1823,  he  was  called  upon,  by  the 

isphericaJ    pomus   cup.     The   meal   is  large  portion  of  tlie  people  dissatisfied 

easUy  dried,  and  restored  to  its  former  with   the  government  of  CHi^^ns,  to 

use.  displace  the  latter,  which  he  did  with  the 

Freezino  Point  denotes  the  point  or  aid  of  the  troops  under  bis  command, 

degree  of   cold,  shown  by  a  mercurial  and  was  then  appointed  supreme  director 

thermometer,  at  which  certain  fiuids  be-  in  bis  stead.                              ..... 
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J  begin  to  ^law  agdn.     On  Fahren-  few  montbs.     On  the  new  organization 

belt's  thermometer  this  point  is  at  -j-  32  of  the  government  in  182?,  Freire  was 

for  water,  and   at  —  40  for  quicksilver,  chosen    president,  but  refused  to  accept 

these  fluids  freezing  at  tliose  two  points  the  office  and   be  regularly  quaiifieil,  ui 

respectively.     (See  ThenrAonettr.)  consequence  of  which  tlie  duties  devolved 
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upon  the  vice-president,  general  Pinto.  Bajle  in  prison  has  been  treated  as  thfl 
(See  Chile.)  origin  of  Ihe  atheistical  opiniona  mani 
I'bench  Beans,  or  Kidney  Beans,  the  fested  in  llie  Iidtrts  de  Trimfbvle  a  Leit- 
fairiio(»  of  the  French,  are  the  product  of  dnpe,  aad  (he  Exametides  ^atopstea  du 
dta  pkaaeolits  vjdgaris,  supposed  to  be  a  Christiamsme ;  but  the  Btographte  main- 
native  of  the  East  ludieB,  but  now  com-  lains,  that  these  worits  were  not  his,  but 
monlj'  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him  after  his 
Tliis  plant  is  an  annual  vine,  bearing  a1-  death.  After  be  was  set  at  libertf,  die 
lemate  leaves,  which  are  situated  on  foot-  marshal  de  NoaiUes  confided  to  him  the 
stalks,  and  composed  of  three  oval  pubes-  education  of  his  children,  and  he  con- 
cent folioles.  The  flowere  are  whitish,  tinued  his  hterary  pureuils  without  inter- 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  Ilie  pea,  ruption.  He  returned,  in  1723,  to  his 
and  have  the  carina,  style  and  slamens  father's  house,  and  entered  upon  the  study 
twisted  spirally.  The  seeds  are  more  or  of  the  chronology  of  the  ancients.  He 
less  reniform,  and  are  of  all  coloi^  either  found    thai   the    Egyptian    history,    the 

Eure    while,   yellowish,    red,    cupreous,  earUest  of  all,  begins  only    2900  years 

lack   of  viRiuus   shades,  or  variegated,  before  Christ,  and  that  the  Chinese  pre- 

A  great  number  of  varieties  are  cultivat-  cedes  the  Chiistian  era  only  2575  years, 

ed ;   among   which    is    that    commonly  His  treatises  and   controversies   on   this 

called  I/ima  bean.     Within  the  tropics,  subject,  among  othezB  with  Newlon,  com- 

French  beans  may  be  sown  at  aU  seasons  pose    a    great  part  of  the  memoirs   of 

of  the  year,  but  in  temperate  regions  only  the  academy  at  that  lime.      He   studied 

in  the  spring,  ajid  usually  near  the  latter  geography  with  the  same  diligence ;  1357 

part  of  the  season,  as  the  plants  are  very  charts,   drawn  by  himself,  were    found 

tender,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts,  among  his  papers.      He  was  a  stranger 

A  light,  dry,  snd  tolerably  fertile  soil  is  to  no  science,  and  wrote  with  great  readi- 

the  most  suitable,  and,  if  they  are  sown  ness.     In  1742,  he  was  appointed  perpec- 

early,  a  wann  atuation  should  be  selected,  ual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 

Low  and  wet  grounds  are  altogether  imfit  ttons.     He  died   in  1749.    An  edition  of 

for  them.    Throughout  all  Europe,  and  his  worlts  appeared  in  Paris,  1792,  in  4 

in  the  U,  States,  they  are  an  important  vols, ;    a  second  collection,  1^5,  in  20 

object  of  cultivation,  and  are  eaten  pre-  vols.      An   augmented  and  well  arranged 

pared  in  various  manners,  collection   {Wmre»   corapliles   de   fVirft), 

Frrnch  HistorTj  Literature,    &c.  with  annolafions    and    explanations,  by 

(See  /Vonte.)  Champollion-Figeac,  has  appeared  in  Par- 

Freret,  Nicholas,  bom  at  Paris,  1688,  is,  commencing  in  1835,  in  20  vols, 
eon  of  a  procurew  to  the  parliament,  aban-  Fberon,  Ehe  Catharine,  bom  at 
doned  his  profession  of  law  to  devote  Quimper,  1719,  received  liis  education 
himself  to  the  study  of  history  and  chro-  from  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  for  some  time 
nology.  In  his  llith  year,  he  had  read  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where 
and  made  extracts  from  the  principal  Brumoy  and  Bougeant  awakened  his  lasle 
works  of  Sealiger,  Uslier,  Peiavius,  and  for  literanire.  He  published,  in  1746,  a 
other  distinguished  chronologers.  He  journal  entitled  Lettrtx  de  Madaint  la  Corn- 
made  Rollin  his  modeL    The  academy  Uast  dt ,    The  coimteaa  was  to  be 

of  inscriptions  elected  hhn  a  member  at  the  representative  of  sense  and  good  taste, 

the  age  of  25.    On  account  of  his  dis-  and  certainly  displayed  much  talents  and 

couise  on  his  admis^on  into  the  academy,  wit   in  her  correspondence.     Some   au- 

SoT  eOrigine  dea  Fnmcat&,  which  was  as  thors,  whom   he  had  treated  with   little 

learned  as  it  was  bold,'  and   contained  respect  in  his  journal,  succeeded  in  having 

some  opinions  offenrfve  to  the  govern-  it  suppressed;  but,  in  1749,  it  appeared 

meni,  he  was  confined  six  months  in  the  under  a  new  tide,   LMres  sw  qudquea 

Bastile.    The  Biographie  UnivcraeUe  con-  Ecrits  dt  ce  IVnyw,  the  severe  critjcisms  in 

tiadicts  the  story  which  has  been  often  which  several  tunes  caused  interruptions 

liepeated,  that  Bayle  was  almost  the  only  in  its  publication,  hut  always  to  the  dis- 

authrr  that  was  allowed   to  him   in  his  pleasure   of  the   public.      King  Stanis- 

confinement,  and  that  he   read   him  so  laus,  of  whom  the  author  was  a  ftivorite, 

often,  that  he  knew  him  almost  by  heart,  protected  the  work,  winch  he  read  with 

The   Biograpkie   says,   that   he   read    in  pleasure,  and  prevented  tlie  arrest  of  Fre- 

his  prison  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  Greek  ron.     After  having  published  13  volumes 

and  Latin  writers,  and  that  he   devoted  of  this  journal,  he  continued  it  regidarly 

himself  particukriy  to  tiie  Ci/ropmitia  of  from  1754,  under  the  title  of  Arniit  Lit- 

Xenopbon.       The    frequent   perusal  of  Urain,  till  his  death,  177a      Freron,  op 
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Vol-  of  punting  and  poetn' ;  bom  1611.  He 
taire's  La  Femme  gm  a  Jiaison,  had  a  was  intended  by  his  femily  for  the  lega. 
most  violent  contest  with  that  satirist.  His  profession,  and  was  for  a,  time  discarded 
son,  Stanislaus  fWron,  conunenced,  1789,  by  them  in  consequence  of  his  deiemu- 
tlie  Oratew  du  Ptupk,  and  waa,  iiotwidi-  nation  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
standing  his  mild  temper,  for  a  long  time,  which  led  him  to  put  himself  under  the 
the  most  zealous  adherent  of  Robes'  tuition  of  Vouet  and  Perrier,  who  in- 
pieire,  BIructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  his  fk- 
Fresco  Painting;  that  kind  of  paint-  vorite  art.  In  1634,  he  accompanied  his 
ing  which  is  executed  with  water-colors,  fiiend  Mi^ard  to  Italy,  and  was,  at  this 
upon  a  layer  of  fresh  plaster,  from  which  period  of  his  life,  mainly  indebted  to  his 
circumstance  it  derives  its  name.  As  liberality  for  support.  He  returned  to 
great  rapidity  of  execution  is  necessary  to  France  in  1656,  having,  during  his  slay  in 
puint  before  the  plaster  becomes  dry,  car-  Italy,  completed  his  well  known  poem, 
toons  (q.  V.)  are  used  for  tracing  the  out-  J)e  Arte  graphica,  which  did  not,  how- 
ling of  the  figures,  &c,  and  a  small  ever,  appear  till  three  years  after  hia  de- 
picture serves  as  a  guide  for  the  colors,  cease,  when  his  friend  De  Piles  published 
if  the  cartoon  does  not  indicate  them,  it  (in  16681,  with  his  own  annotations. 
A  great  knowledge  of  colors  and  great  This  work  has  been  three  times  traiistaied 
skill  in  drawing  are  necessary  for  fresco  into  English,  fiist  by  Dryden,  in  1^4, 
painting,  because  there  is  no  opportunity  then  by  Groliam,  and  lastly  by  Mason,  in 
for  correcting:  whatever  the  painter  does  1782 ;  to  the  latter  edition  are  attached 
is  finished.  The  colors  are  mixed  before-  some  notes  from  the  pen  of  sir  Joshua 
hand,  and  put  on  just  as  they  are  wanted;  Reynolds.  Du  Fresnoy's  pictures  do  not 
only  in  the  dark  parts  a  little  retouching  exceed  fifty  in  number.  Titian  and  the 
takes  place.  Fresco  painting  is  one  of  the  Oaracci  appear  to  have  been  his  principal 
most  durable  kinds.  It  is  pretended,  that  models ;  the  tmis  of  the  one  and  the  de- 
there  are  specimens  of  it  extant  of  the  sign  of  the  others  being  the  manifest  ob- 
time  of  Constanline  the  Great.  It  began  jecls  of  bis  study  and  iniitaiion.  They 
to  revive  in  the  16th  century.  The  ex-  are  much  admired,  and,  tiiough  they 
ample  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Bapiiael  were  of  but  little  profit  to  the  painter,'  are 
shows  how  worthy  it  is  of  the  greatest  now  of  considerable  value.  Ue  died  in 
artists.  The  painter  cannot  seduce  the  166.5,  of  a  pulmonajy  complmt,  at  the 
senses  by  soft  finis  and  tender  harmony  age  of  54 

of  colors;   he  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  Frets;    certain   short  pieces  of  wire 

depend   solely   on  form,  character,  ex-  fixed  on  the  finger-board  of  guitare,  &c., 

pression.     If  oil  painting  is  better  suited  at  right  angles  to  the  strings,  and  which, 

for  nice  expresdons  of  the  slightest  emo-  as  the  strings  are  brought  into  contact  with 

tions  of  the  heart,  fresco  painting  is  the  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  serve 

field  wliich  the  true  poet-painter  will  pre-  to  vary  and  determine  the  pitch  of  the 

fer.    What  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  tones.      The  frets  are  always  placed  at 

Last  Judgnient  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  such  distances  from  each  other,  that  the 

Capetta  Satina!     How  rich  and  vast  are  string  wluch  touches  any  particular  fret 

Raphael's  conceptions  in  the  ttanze  and  is   one  semitone  higher  than   if  pressed 

hggk!    The  Germans  possess  at  present  on  the  next  frettowWs  the  head  of  the 

the  most    distinguished    fresco  painters,  instrument,  and  one  semitone  lower  than 

and  Cornelius  has  established  his  fame  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  next 

by    his    grant,    fi'esco     pictures    in   the  fret  towards  the  bridge.     Formerly,  these 

Ghfptothfia  Ui  Munich.     Sclinorr  is  also  frets,  or  stops,  consisted  of  strings  tied 

distinguislied  in  this  line,  and  the  vUla  round  the  neck  of  tlie  instrument 

Masand,  near  Rome,  is  a  fine  monument  Freube  (jo«)  ;  a  German  word,  which 

of  contemporary  German  art,  as   Over-  forms  a  part  of  many  geomaphicol  name^ 

beck,  Schnorr  and  Feith  painted  the  three  as  PrmideiiSud,  Valley  of  Joy. 

rooms   in    fresco.    Fresco  painting  was  Freta.     (See  JVortAfra  Mythology.) 

long    disregarded,  when    all  noble  and  Freiberq,  a  celebrated   mining  town 

grand  concejttions  seemed  to  have  fled  of  Saxony,  circle  of  tlie  Erzgebii^  (q  v.), 

from  the  art;and  it  is  onlyinrecent  times  on    the    Miinzbach,  owes   its    origin   to 

tliat  it  has  been  taken  up  again,  chiefly  by  the  discovery  of  alver  mines  in  the  neigh- 

tlie  Geiroans,  boring  countiy,  in  the  19th  century,  when 

Fresne,  Dtr.    (See  Dvfresne.)  miners  fi^m  tie  Hartz  mountains  seUled 

Fbespot,   Charles    Alphonso   du ;     a  there  in  1195.     In  the  beginning  of  tlie 

native  ot'  Paris,  eminent  in  tile  sisierarts  16th  century,  Freybei^  had  30,000  inliab- 
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jiants,  but  the  30  years'  war,  that  scourge  the  few  Gothic  steeples  which  is  complete, 
of  Germany,  destroyed  the  prospcriiy  of  is  a  magnificent  edifice.  Vater  has  pub- 
the  place.  It  has  at  present  1100  houses,  ILshed  lithographic  views  of  it  (Freyburg, 
with  9000  inhabitants  (lat.  50°  59  N, ;  182fi),andSchreiber  described  it  (Freybui^, 
Ion.  IS'l&E.),  and  contwnssome  remark-  1820].  The  univeraity,  which  has  some 
able  tmliquicies.  In  the  cathedral  is  Tie  men  of  distinction  among  its  professors, 
tomb  of  ifi  celebrated  mineralogist  Wer-  and  in  which  the  number  of  students  in- 
ner, (q.  V.)  The  city  has  a  good  school  and  creases,  was  established  in  1746.  It  ia 
Lbiaiy;  but  the  most  important  institution,  highly  creditable  to  so  small  a  country  as 
which  is  unique  in  the  world,  is  its  min-  Baden,  which  contains  also  tlie  celebrated 
ing  academy,  founded  in  1765.  Werner  university  of  Heidelberg.  The  vicinity 
node  it  known  all  over  the  scientific  of  Tubingen  is  of  some  disadvantage  to 
world,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguish-  it,  yet,  m  1885,  it  had  600  students.  Frey- 
ed  naturalists  of  the  age  have  been  formed  burg  has  likewise  a  forest  academy  and  a 
there ;  e.  g.,  Humboldt.    In  1791,  a  spa-  polytechnic  schooL 

cious  building  was  erected,  which  con-  FsEYaF.,  don  Manuel,  l>om  about 
tains  the  lecture-rooms,  the  library,  the  1765,  at  Ossuna,  in  Andalusia,  displayed 
insfitulion  for  selling  mjneratogical  spcci-  his  courage  while  a  young  officer  in  the 
mens,  and  lie  rich  Wernerian  museum,  war  of  the  I^uees.  In  1798,  he  was 
or  collections  illustrative  of  oryctognosy  appointed  major  in  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
and  mining,  given  by  Werner  to  the  acad-  hussars,  and  ie  war  of  independence,  in 
emy.  There  are  ten  professors  for  the  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
mining  sciences  and  their  auxiliary  successes  against  the  French,  found  him 
branches.  Some  of  the  Sason  students  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1808.  In  the  fol- 
receive  instruction  gratuitously,  besides  lowing  year,  he  commanded  his  regiment, 
having  an  allowance,  and  labor  in  the  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  under  Abadia, 
mines,  at  tlieir  leisure  hours,  like  eommon  and  displayed  liis  courage  and  conduct  in 
miners,  for  a  little  higher  wages.  The  the  battle  of  Ocana.  On  the  SOth  and 
chief  minine  school  is  preparatory  to  the  31st  of  August,  1813,  he  contributed  es- 
academy.  There  are  also  manufectories  sentially,byhis  manceuvres,to  thecapture 
in  Freyberg ;  but  its  chief  support  is  de-  of  San  Sebastian.  During  the  revolution 
rived  from  niinuig  end  the  manufactures  of  1620,  when  the  kuig  stood  hi  need  of 
connected  witli  it.  About  10,000  laborers  a  tried  and  brave  commander,  the  choice 
are  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  neigh-  fell  upon  him.  He  published  a  procla- 
borhood.  The  mine  called  Himmeljurst,  mation  to  lijs  troops,  irom  Seville,  ^nuaiy 
is  celebrated  for  its  productiveness,  for  the  14 ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  lead  troops 
excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  worked,  against  those  who,  a  few  days  before,  had 
and  for  the  machinery  employed  in  iL  been  their  comrades.  He  seemed  de- 
It  has  been  worited  for  two  centuries  sirous  of  gaining  by  negotiation  what  he 
uainterruptedlv,  and  yields  annually  about  doubted  his  power  of  obtajnmg  by  force. 
70,000  dollars  worth  of  silver.  It  afford-  His  measures  would  have  been  success- 
ed,  iroin  1769  to  1818, 3176  cwt.  of  sUver.  ful,  had  not  Iho  revolution  broken  out  in 
Among  the  establishments  in  the  neigh-  Galicia  and  other  places.  After  having 
borhood  of  Freyberg,  are  tlie  larffe  fnlver  blockaded  the  island  of  Leon,  from  the 
furnaces,  and  particularly  the  amdgamat-  land  ade,  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
ing  works,  wnere  60,000  cwt.  of  ore  ia  pursued  general  Riego  into  the  mountains 
melted  annuidly.  According  to  Brei-  of  Honda,  deputies  appeared  before  him 
limtxpt's  DU.StitmdJreieBtrgstadlFrei'  at  Puerto-Santa-Mana,  March  7,  in  the 
ber^  in  ISnsicht  Hirer  GeMkiehtu,  Statisl^  name  of  several  naval  and  artillery  of- 
Cubur  mid  Ganerbe  (Freyberg,  1825),  the  ficers  in  Cadiz,  demanding  the  pubticatlon 
mines  of  this  city  have  produced  340  of  the  constitution.  On  the  9th,  Freyre 
millions  of  Saxon  dollars,  or  80,000  cwt.  went  to  Cadiz,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
fine  silver,  in  640  years.  state  of  things  there,  and  the  approach  of 
Fretbdro  ;  formerly  capital  of  the  general  count  d'Abisbal,  to  promise  that 
Brlsgau,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  circle  Uie  constitution  should  be  proclaimed  the 
of  the  Treisam,  in  tlie  grand-duchy  of  nest  day.  He  considered  this  change 
Baden,  to  which  the  Brisgau  was  ceded  necessary,  as  he  wrote  to  the  king,  to 
^Austria,atthepeaceof Pre8bui^(lS05).  avoid  a  civil  war,  particularly  as  count 
^^ybuig  ia  situated  in  a  romantic  dis-  d'Abisbal,  who  had  a  great  influence  over 
irict  in  the  Black  Forest;  population,  the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  was  iu  the  vicinity 
10,000.  Its  minster,  the  Gothic  steeple  He  entered  Cadiz  on  the  following  day 
of  which  is  513  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  to  be  present  at  this  solemiuty,  on  which 
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1  of  moiTDg  body ;  for,  such  surfaces  i,onsist- 
whlch  arc  still  unknown,  waa  committed,  ing  alternately  of  anall  eniinencea  anil 
Order  waa  no  sooner  restored,  tiian  the  cavities,  these  act  ag^nst  each  other,  and 
officers  of  the  garrison  approached,  de-  prevent  the  free  motion  tliat  would  ensue 
manding  the  arrest  of  theartillery  officers,  on  a  Buppoalion  of  tlie  tWo  hodies  being 
whose  politioal  opinions  were  HuapiciouB.  perfectly  polished  planes.  Mr.  Ferguson 
Freyre  complied  with  this  demand,  as  the  found  that  the  quantity  of  friction  was 
only  means  of  protecting  the  obnoxious  always  proportioiial  to  the  weight  of  the 
peraons.  He  also  ordered  the  battalions,  rubbing  body,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of 
which  had  committed  the  massacre,  to  surfece ;  and  that  it  increased  with  an  in- 
be  withdrawn  from  Cadiz.  On  tiie  14th,  crease  of  velocity,  but  was  not  propor- 
he  received  ^die  royal  decree  of  March  tional  to  the  augmeiilatioo  of  celerity. 
7,  whereufloU  the  constitution  was  pro-  He  found  also,  that  the  fiiction  of  smooth, 
claimed  iu  Oadiz.  A  few  days  after-  softwood,movinguponsmooth  softwood, 
wards,  he  was  deprived  of  tlie  chief  com-  was  equal  to  one  thinl  of  the  weight ;  of 
maad,  and  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  rough  wood  upon  rough  wood,  one  half  of 
beinu-  the  author  of  the  bloodshed  at  tlie  weight ;  of  soft  wood  upon  hard,  or  hard 
Cadiz.  {See  Dtjinsio  del  Gejierai  B.Man-  upon  soft,  one  fifth  of  the  weight;  of  pol- 
uel  Frmfrt.,  Madrid,  1820.)  islied  steel  upon  polished  steel  or  pevner, 
Fbibdbq;  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  one  quarter  of  the  weight;  ofpolislied 
stirrouiided  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  steel  upon  copper,  one  hflh ;  and  of  pcl- 
and  Vaud,  except  a  narrow  part,  which  iahed  steel  upon  brass,  one  axth  of  tlie 
touchestheSftlieofNeufchateL  Thenortli-  weight.  Coulomb  made  numerous  es- 
westpart  of  the  country  is  more  level  than  perimenls  upon  friction,  and,  by  em- 
the  rest,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  jiloying  large  bodies  and  ponderous 
and  fruit ;  the  other  poits  are  mountain-  weights,  and  conducting  his  experiments 
ous,  but  contain  good  pastures,  which  on  a  lai-ge  scale,  corrected  several 
feed  %reat  herds  of  cattle.  The  chief  errors,  which  necessarily  arose  from  the 
exports  are  cattle,  butter,  and  particularly  limited  experiments  of  preceding  writers, 
the  excellent  cheese  known  by  the  name  He  brought  to  light  mwiy  new  and 
ofGruycre.  Square  miles,  795;  population,  stiifcing^  phenomena,  and  confirmed  olh- 
6r,874;7300Protestants,therestCatholics.  ers,  which  were  previously  but  partially 
Frcbcro,  or  FaEiBURo;  called  .fiiiwy  established.  We  cannot,  in  a  woik  of 
in  Uchland,  to  distinguish  it  from  Fr^arg  this  kind,  follflw  M.  Coulomb  tlirough  his 
ill  tfeSrisg-ou;  a  town  in  Switzerland,  cap-  numerous  and  varied  experiments  j  all 
iialof  a  canton  of  the  same  uame,l(>  miles  thtrf  can  be  expected  will  be  a  short  ab- 
S.  W.  of  Benie,  27  N.  E.  of  Lausanne ;  stract  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  re- 
Ion.  6=48'  ^;  lat.  46°  SIX  N.;  popula-  suits;  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows :—l. 
(ion,  6461.  It  contains  4  churches,  8  The  iKction  of  homogeneous  bodies,  or 
convents,  3  hospitals,  and  a  cjDlIege,  vnSb.  bodies  of  the  same  kind,  moving  upon 
15  professors.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sa-  each  other,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
nen,and  almost  surrounded  by  it.  Pait  greater  than  thatofheterogeneous  bodies; 
of  it  is  built  on  an  elevated  rock,  part  of  but  Coulomb  showed  that  there  are 
■  it  in  a  deep  valley,  and  tovrards  the  west  exceptions  to  this  rule.  2.  It  was  gene- 
it  occupies  a  amil  plain.  The  streets  are  rally  supposed  that,  in  tlie  case  of  wood, 
irregular,  steep,  clean,  and  tolerably  wide ;  the  friction  is  greatest  when  the  bodies  are 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  some  of  drawn  contrary  to  the  course  of  their 
tiiem  handsome.  It  is  smrounded  with  libres,  but  Coulomb  showed,  that  the 
walls,  towers  and  sharp  rocks.  The  friction  m  this  case  is  sometimes  the  small- 
small  river  which  divides  the  tovm  al^o  e=X.  3  The  longer  the  rubbing  surfaces 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  German  remain  m  contact,  the  greater  is  their  flic- 
aod  French  languages ;  and  il  is  curious  tion  4.  Friction  is,  in  general,  propor- 
to  see  the  popSation  of  one  city  who  tioml  to  tlie  force  witli  which  the  rubbing 
have  lived  for  centuries  together,  still  dis  ouriacesare  pressed  together,  and  is  com- 
tinguished  in  language,  customs  and  monly  eqnal  to  between  one  half  and 
manners.  one  quarter  of  that  force.  5.  Friction  is 
FfttCTios;  the  act  of  rubbing  two  not  generally  increased  by  augmenting 
bodies  together,  or  the  resistance  in  ma  the  rubbing  surfaces.  6.  Friction  is  not 
thines  Caused  by  the  motion  of  tliedif-  mcreased  6y  an  increase  of  velocity ;  at 
ferent  parts  against  each  other.  Fnctioa  least  it  is  not  generally  so ;  and,  in  some 
arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  =  irfare  casea,  even  decreases  with  an  increase  of 
of  tiie  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the  oelcniy      7.    The   friction  of   cylindors. 
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rolling  upon  a  liorizontal  plane,  is  in  the  we  have  a.  full  c 
direct  ititiu  of  theur  wei^ta,  and  in  tlie 

inveise  ratio  of  their  diameters.    An  easy  insiireB  lo  us. 

meihod  of  experimeniing  on  the  fliction  IHctioa,  in  medicine  and  aurgevy ;  the 

of  surfitces,  is,  to  place  a  plank  with  its  act  of  rubbing  the  sur&ce  of  Uie  body, 

upper  surface   level,   and  on  tiiie  a  thin  whether  with  the  hand  only,  with   tlie 

block  of  the  matter  to  he  tried,  with  a  flesh-brush,  flannel,  or  other  substances, 

cord  fixed  to  it,  which  block  may  be  load-  or  with  oils,  ointments,  or  other  medicinal 

ed  with  different  weights;  and  aspriag  matters,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 

steelyard  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  of  health,  or  to  the  removal  of  particular 

-■onl,  to  draw  it  along  by,  will  show  the  dieeoaes.    The  wholesome  effects  of  £Hc- 

lorce  necessary  to  produce  motion.     It  tion  are  well  illustrated  by  the  advantages 

appears  from  experiments,  that  the  friction  of  curiying  horses.    Friction  is  an  efflcn- 

of  (Efferent  combinations  of  matter  differs  cioue  remedy  in   several    conditions  of 

Tery  considerably,  and  that  an  immense  disease ;  pawicularly  in  chronic  rheuma- 

auantity  of  power  may  lie  lost  in  a  ma-  tisms  of  long  standing ;  in  muscular  con- 
fine by  usmg  those  substances  for  Che  tractions,  succeeding  to  rheumatism,  &c., 
rubbing  parts  which  have  great  friction,  and  connected  often  with  effusions  of 
In  a  combination  where  gun-metal  moves  lymph ;  in  some  states  of  paralysis ;  in 
agmnat  etee),  tlie  same  weight  may  be  certain  indolent  tumors,  &c.  In  these 
moved  with  a  force  of  15j  pounds,  which  cases,  a  vaiiety  of  unguents  and  liniments 
it  would  require  22  pounds  to  move  when  is  recommended ;  but  the  fiiction  itself  is 
cast  iron  moves  agMiist  steel.  Tiie  re-  the  principal  source  of  relief 
KStance  called  JHction  performs  in«)or-  Friday,  vvitii  the  Anglo-Saxons  J^Hge- 
tant  offices  in  nature  and  in  works  of  ait.  dm/,  has  its  name  from  the  wife  of  O^n, 
Friction  destroys,  but  never  generates  Frea  or  Fiiga.  (See  J^orihem  MySwl- 
motion.      Were  there    no  friction,  all  ogy.) 

bodies  on  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  would  Friday,  Good  ;  the  day  of  our  Savior's 
be  clashing  agwnst  one  another;  rivers  crucifixion.  The  Protestants  on  the  con- 
would  dash  witii  unbounded  veloci^,  and  tineiit  of  Europe,  consider  this  day  as  the 
we  should  see  little  besides  colMon  and  most  solemn  in  tlie  whole  year ;  hy  the 
motion.  At  present,  whenever  a  body  Catholics,  however,  it  is  celebrated  only 
acquires  a  great  velocity,  it  soon  loses  it  by  as  a  half  holyday. 

friction  agiunat  the  surface  of  the  earth;  FaiEBES  (Gennan  for  peace)  occurs  in 
the  friction  of  water  against  the  surfaces  many  geographical  names,  as  tHedhmd. 
it  runs  over  Boon  reduces  the  rapid  lor-  Feiedi:.ahd  ;  a  town  and  lordship  in 
rent  to  a  gentle  sti^eam ;  the  ftuy  of  the  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  mlh 
tempest  is  lessened  by  the  fiiction  of  the  a  casde.  Wallenslein  bought  the  lord- 
air  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  vio-  sliip  in  16^  and  was  created,  in  tiie  same 
lence  of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by  the  at-  year,  duke  of  Friedland  by  the  emperor; 
trition  of  its  own  waters.  Its  offices  in  hence  he  was  colled,  by  the  troops,  Der 
works  of  art  are  equally  iiupoitant.  Our  Priedl&adei:  Tlio  castle  co  '  ' 
garments  owe  their  strengtii  to  fiiction ;  trait  of  Wallenstein.  The  t( 
and  tiie  strengUi  of  ropes,  sails,  and  va-  over  3000  inhabitants, 
rious  otiier  things,  depends  on  the  same  Fhiedi-abd,  Battie  of  ;  gained  by 
cause ;  for  they  are  made  of  short  fibres.  Napoleon,  June  14,  1807,  over  the  Rus- 
pressed  togetiier  by  twisting  ;  and  this  sians,  under  Bennigseu.  Although  the 
pressure  causes  a  sufficient  degree  of  Rus^ans  had  repelled  the  alljck  of  tiie 
fiiction  to  prevent  the  fibres  sliding  one  French  anny  at  Hdlsberg  (June  10),  they 
upon  another.  Without  friction,  it  would  were  obliged,  to  retiro,  on  the  following 
be  impoBMble  to  makearope  of  the  fibres  days,  towiu'ds  Friediund.  On  tlie  14th, 
of  hemp,  or  a  sheet  of  the  fibres  of  flax;  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  advance 
neither  could  tjie  short  fibres  of  cotton  guard  had  a  skimiisli  with  a  pan  of  the 
have  ever  been  made  into  such  an  infinite  division  of  Lannes,  whidi  covered  the 
variety  of  fonns  as  lliey  have  received  road  to  Konigsbei^.  The  contest  remain- 
from  the  hands  of  ingenious  workmen,  ed  undecided  at  5  o'clock  in  tiie  mom- 
Wool  also  has  been  converted  into  a  uig,  when  the  first  diviaons  of  tiie  Rus- 
(housand  texuires  for  comfort  or  for  lux-  aan  army  awived,  and  crossed  to  tlie  loft 
iirj ;  and  all  these  are  constituted  of  fibres  bank  of  die  Aller  by  the  stone  bridge  in 
united  by  fiiction.  In  fine,  if  fiiction  re-  the  town,  and  two  pontoon-bridges  above 
mrds  the  motion  of  machines,  and  con-  and  below  it.  The  Russian  ai'my  (de- 
Mimee  a  large  quantity  of  moving  power,  ducting  the  detachments)  amounted   to 
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about67,000men(sevendivisionsj.  Itwoa  through   Friedland  whb   ordered.     But 

drawn  up  in  two  bodies,  with  the  Aller  in  some  detachments  of  Ney's  diyisjon  had 

tlie  rear.  The  right  wing,  consisting  of  four  already  taken  possesion  of  the  town.  The 

dlrisions,   and   the  greatest  part   of  the  Russians,  exposed  to  a  heavy  cannonade 

cavalry,  rested  on  the  Aller.     The  left,  threw  themselves  into  the  burning  suburb, 

consislingof  two  divisions,  separated  from  and  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way 

the  right  by  a  mill  stream,  also  rested  ou  through  the  enemy.      The  carnage  was 

the  Aller ;  and  one  division,  divided  into  dreadful.     The  division  which   covered 

battalions,  was  stationed  oa  a  reserve  up-  the  retreat  found  the  bridges  already  de- 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    Thefirst  strojed,butsucceededioescapingthrough 

body  was  drawn  up  with  two  battahons  a  ford.     The  Russians  retreated  through 

of  each  regiment  in  line,  and  tlie  third  Wehlau,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  MemeL 

in  the  rear  in  column ;  the  whole  second  An  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  21sl, 

body  was  composed  of  columns  of  bat-  which  was  succeeded  by  thepeaceofTil- 

talions.     On  tbe  French  side,  the  remain-  sit.  (q,  v.)     The  Rusaans  had  about  7O0O 

der  of  the  division  of  Lannea'  came  up  in  killed  {among  whom  were  two  generals), 

the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  that  of  Mor-  and  19,000  wounded.    The  French  had 

tier,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning ;   Napo-  five  generals  wounded.    Their  total  losa 

leoD  himself,  at  9  o'clock,  with  the  divis-  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  was  probably 

ion  of  Ney  and  the  horse-guards  ;   the  much  less  than  that  of  the  enemy.    They 

first   division,    under    Victor,   with    the  captured  16  cannons, 

foot-guards,    at   three    o'clock    in    the  Friendly  Cove,  orSANXACRCz;  aliar- 

aftemooo  ;  in  all,  75,000  men.    From  5  bor  in  Kootka  Sound,  where  a  settlement 

o'clock   in   the  morning,  the  battle  was  was  formed  in  1788,  by  Mr.  Meares  and 

continued  on  the  left  iviug,  mtboul  any  some  other  Englishmen,  for  the  sake  of 

decisive  results.     Both  amiies  kept  tfieir  carrying  on  the  ihr  trade ;   Ion.  136°  30" 

position  (Lannes  formed  the  left,  Ney  the  W. ;  lat.  49°  SS"  N. 

right  -svhig  of  the  French  army)  j  yet  the  Friendlt  Isunds  ;  a  cluster  of  islands 
Russian  eavalir  of  both  vringa  made  sev-  m  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  of  great  es- 
etal  successful  attacks,  and  the  whole  tent,  and  upwards  of  ISO  in  number; 
line  advanced  half  a  league.  It  would  some  of  which  are  large,  and  some  lofty, 
now  have  been  easy  for  Bemiigsen  to  with  volcanoes.  The  most  important  are 
overpower  the  division  of  Lannes  (which  the  following:  Tonga,  Eaoowe,  Anna- 
was  only  supported  by  the  successive  ar-  mooka,  Hapaee  islands,  Mayorga  islands, 
rivalof  detachments),  to  take  possesaon  of  Feejee  islands,  Vavaoo, and  Toofoa.  Lon. 
the  wood  of  Posthenen  and  of  the  road  184°  4^  to  185°  45'  E,  j  lat.  19°  40'  to  21° 
which  passes  through  it,  and  thus  prevent  SC  S.  They  are  in  general  fertile  and 
the  developement  of  the  French  forces,  well  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread- 
and,  perhaps,  destroy  them  in  detMl.  But  fruit-trees,  plantmns,  sugar-canes,  yams, 
Bennigsen,  satisfied  with  these  inconside-  &c.  Fowls  are  large  and  good ;  parrots 
rable  advantages,  allowed  himself  to  be  andparoquetsarefound,of variouskinds; 
detained  by  a  cannonade  and  some  pigeons,  vrith  plenty  of  wild  ducks,  and 
skirmishes  of  tbe  hght  infantiy,  and  look-  oUier  water-fowL  Tbe  inhabitants  ap- 
ed on  while  the  enemy  continually  aug-  peared  to  captain  Cook,  who  fijst  discov- 
men^d  liis  forces.  The  French,  ou  the  ered  these  islands  in  1773,  hospitable  and 
coming  up  of  their  last  divi^ons,  imme-  kind,  and  to  be  united  in  a  firm  aUiance ; 
diately  commenced  a  general  attack  in  on  which  account  Itc  gave  them  tbe  name 
front,  whilst  Ney  {at  6  o'clock  in  the  eve-  they  bear.  But  the  accounts  of  subsequent 
ning)  fell  upon  tlie  left  flank  of  tlie  Rus-  visitors,  particularly  that  of  Man  tier,  show 
sians,  witli  a  strong  deiaclunent.  The  them  to  he  capable  of  the  most  ferocious 
RusMaos  were  aheady  forced  back  into  cruelty,  and  to  be  in  the  practice  of  can- 
their  former  poshion,  when  he  opened  a  nibalism.  They  are  a  shade  dariier  than 
baiteiy  of  40  cannons  upon  the  heights  to  copper  brown,  of  common  stature,  mus- 
the  left  of  Friedland,  which  soon  decided  cuW,  healthy,  cleanly,  and  some  of  them 
the  fate  of  the  day.  The  havoc  which  handsome.  'The  population  is  suppose<l 
it  made  m  their  masses,  compelled  tlie  to  be  about  200,000,  The  cUmate  is 
Rus^an  left  wing  to  fall  back  to  Fried-  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and 
land,  over  the  Aller.  They  covered  their  industrious,  and  acquainted  with  neither 
retreat  by  setting  fire  to  die  suburb.  Un-  riches,  want  nor  oppre^iou.  The  sea 
der  these  circumstances,  it  became  neces-  coast  abounds  with  fish,  in  catching 
saty  to  relinquish  the  advantages  gained  which  they  are  extremely  expert,  and  on 
by  tlie  right  wing,  and  a  general  retreat  their  coasts  are  found  great  numbers  and 
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variety  of  sheB-fish.  They  are  esc«ed-  losophy.  Among  his  works  published 
iiigly  fond  of  iron,  aad  will  readily  give  there,  arc,  Majiual  of  Piacrical  Philoso- 
Ihfi  produce  of  ihe  islands  in  exchange,  phy ;  ^llgemeine  EOiik  laid  pMlosopJdscke 
such  as  hogs,  fowls,  fish,  yams,  bread-  Tugendlaire;  Handlmch  der  psyddachen 
fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes,  Anthrapdogie-.^^AMmsiaidEvagaraSyOT 
&c.  Good  water  is  scarce,  or  it  is  gene-  The  Beauty  of  the  Soul,  a  pfailosophical 
rally  difficult  for  navigators  to  obtaia  it  novel  Among  the  Iheologinns,  De  Wette 
in  sufficient  quantity.  lias  adopted  his  metaphysics  as  tJie  basis 
Friendly  Societies  denote  associa-  of  hie  dogmatics.  In  many  of  his  views, 
tions,  chiefly  among  die  most  industrious  he  coincides  with  Jacobi,  He  took  part 
of  the  lower  and  middling  class  of  trades-  in  the  celebratiou  of  the  Wartbur^  fesd- 
men  and  mechanies,  for  the  purpose  of  val,  and  has  ever  auce  been  an  object  of 
aDbrding  each  odier  relief  iu  sickness,  suspidon  to  the  great  German  powers, 
and  then'  widows  and  children  some  as-  His  own  government,  that  of  Saje-Wei- 
sistance  at  their  death.  These  societies  mar,  euspeuded  him,  in  consequence, 
in  England  have  been  thought  worthy  of  from  bis  professorship,  but  he  retained 
the  protection  of  the  legislature,  to  prevent  his  salary.  In  1824,  he  was  dismissed 
fl'auds,  wiiich  had  arisen  fi'om  the  irregu-  from  the  professorship  of  logic  and  meta- 
lar  principles  on  which  many  of  them  physics,  but  received  the  professorship  of 
were  conducted.  physics  and  mathematics,  without  beuig  a 
Friends.  {Sec  (^aktrs.)  member  of  the  academical  senate  and 
Fries,  James  Frederic,  professor  at  the  council.  The  government  was  probably 
universiw  of  Jena,  was  boni  at  Barby,  obhged  to  take  this  step,  in  order  to  satis- 
August  ^  1773.  His  father  was  one  of  fy  Prusaa  and  Austria.  The  private  char- 
the  directors  of  the  Moravians,  by  whom  acter  of  Fries  is  very  amiable. 
Fries  was  educated.  After  studying  the-  Frieslxnd  ;  a  province  in  the  Nether- 
ology  iu  their  seminary,  he  studied  phi-  lands,  bounded  north  by  the  German 
losophy  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  in  1795  and  ocean,  east  by  Groningen  and  Oveiyssel, 
1796,  otCending,  at  the  same  time,  to  law  south  by  Overyssel  and  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
and  the  naturalscieiices,  as  auxiliary  to  his  and  west  by  the  river  Pile.  Friesland,iii 
philosophic^  studies.  He  ivos  a  follower  its  air  and  soil,  resembles  Holland,  espe- 
of  Kajit,  pailicidarly  in  preferring  the  cially  in  the  north-west  parte,  which  lie 
analytical  method  of  investigation.  (We  lower  tlian  the  sea,  and  are  particularly 
refer  our  readers  to  the  article  PkUosimhv,  remaikable  for  fine  pastures,  in  which, 
for  a  furtlier  ex[wation  of  his  system.)  In  besides  excellent  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  a 
1801,  he  was  ^iduated  doctor  of  pliilos-  great  number  of  large  hoises  are  bred  for 
ophy,  and  was  Ucensed  to  lecture.    In  sale  in  Germany  and  other  countries.     In 

1804,  he  pubUshed  his  Philosophical  Sys-  the  more  elevated  parts  is  found  good  com 
tem  of  Law,  and  his  System  of  Philoso-  land.    Lewarden  is  the  capital.    Square 
phy  as  an   evident  Science.      He  then  miles,  1153.     It  is  divided  into  the  three 
travelled    through    Germany  and  Italy,  fbllovring  districts  :  Ptputaiimi. 
again  lectured  ill  Jena,  and  published  his                Lewarden,     .    ,    .    93,220 
work,  ffissen,  Clauben  wnd  Mnen.      In                Sneek 45,769 

1805,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi-  Heerenveen,     .    .    37,5tl8 

losophy  and  elementary  matliematics  in  

the  universiw  of  Heidelberg,  to  which  was  Total,      ....     176,557 

united,  in  1813,  the  professorship  of  ex-        Friesland,  East  ;  a  province  of  Hon- 

perimentaJ  physics.     He  tliere  pubhshed,  over,  bounded  north  by  the  sea,  east  by 

in  1807,  Ills  New  Critique  of  Reason,  3  Oldenburg,    south    by    Oldenburg    and 

vols^  and,  in  1811,  his  System  of  Logic,  Meppen,     and     west     by    Gromngen  ; 

(2deditioii,  1819)  ;   Popular  Lectures  on  about   38    miles   from    north    to    south. 

Astronomy  (1813) ;  Sketch  of  tlie  System  and  36   from  east  to   west.     The  air  is 

of  Theoretical  Physics,  (1813) ;    Fichte's  moist  and  thick,  hut  much  purified  by  sea 

and  Schelling's  Newest  Doctrines  of  God  breezes.  The  spring  and  harvests  are  late. 

and  the  World  (1807).    In  1816,  he  pub-  The  land  is  flat,  low,  and  defended  by 

lished  a  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ger-  strong  and  lofty  dikes  agiunst  the  waves 

many,  and  one  against  the  Jevvs,  &c.    He  of  the  sea.    The  land  along  the  coast  is 

I'dtewisc  edited  the  department  of  phi-  rich  and  fertile,  chiefly  meadow  land,  with 

losophy,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sci-  a  few  com  fields.     The  inhabitants  are 

ences,  in  the  Hdddherger  JahiHieka;  for  mostly  Lutherans,  and  partly  Calvinists 

uiinie  years.     In  1816,  he  returned  as  pro-  The  Catholics  have  h  free  toleration  in 

fessor  to  Jena,  aad  'ecturcd  only  on  phi-  many  towns,  and  the  Moravians  at  Eii. 
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den,  Leer  and  Norrten.     The  principal  or  10 ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  ovai,  nnd 

towns  are  Amich,  Norden  end  Emdeiu  six  or  seven   inches  long;   the  flower 

It  is  divided  into  12  districts ;  square  miles,  are  very  numerous,  snow-white,  disposed 

ll!l3;popuIatiou,  120,836  ;  houses,  21,673,  in  panicled  racemes ;   the  corolla  is  divi- 

Frieze,  in  architecture;  that  part  of  dediuto  four  long  linear  segments,  whence 

the  entablature  of  columns  between  the  it  derives  the  name  of  JHnge-lree.   The 

architrave  and  cornice.     Anciently  friezes  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  containing  a  angle 

were  enriched  witli  figures  of  animals ;  striated  nuL    This  tree  ia  frequently  cul- 

in  modem  times,  they  are  commonly  or-  tinted  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant, 

namented  by  figures  in  basso  relievo.  Four    other    species  of  chiarKOiikus  are 

Fai GATE,  ill  the  navy;   a  hght,  nimble  known,  two  of  which  inhabit  the  West 

ship,  built  for    the    purpose    of  sailing  ludies,  the  third,  Ceylon,  and  the  fourth, 

swiftly.    These  vessels  mount  from  30  to  New  Holland. 
44  guns,and  sometimea  more.  FiirsiArfs  (JKm);  an  old  German  tribe 

FaisATE-BiRD,    (See  ^bairos.)  of  tlie  Istievones  and  Ingtevones,  which 

FaiMONT,  John,  baron  de,  prince  of  dwelt  between  the  Rhine,  the  German 
Autrodocco,  Austrian  general  of  cavaliy,  ocean  and  the  Ems.  They  were,  at  first, 
descended  trom  a  noble  lamily  of  Lor-  allies  of  tlie  Romans,  till  the  latter  at- 
raine,  emigrated  from  France  in  1791,  tempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty, 
and  served  under  Condi.  When  tlie  wheo  the  Frisians  became  dangerous  en- 
corpsof^m^T&wasdisbanded,he  entered  emies  to  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  4tli 
the  Austrian  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  and  Stli  centuries,  they  appear  in  the 
of  lieutenant  field-marshal.  In  1812,  he  great  confederation  of  llie  Saxon  tribes, . 
succeeded  Sohwartzenberg  in  the  com-  and  inhabited  the  sea  coast  from  the 
mand  of  the  Austrian  auxiliary  coi-ps  of  Scheldt  to  the  Elbe  and  Eider.  We  also 
the  French  army.  In  1815,  he  received  find  them  among  the  Saxons  in  England, 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  troojB  in  Charlemagne  appointed  dukes  over  thena. 
Upper  Italy,  and  directed  the  operations  who,  at  a  later  period,  were  succeeded  by 
HgMnst  Murat  with  great  skill,  while  he  chiefs  from  among  themselves,  who  were 
commanded  in  person  against  the  French  engaged  in  continual  quarrels.  Count 
in  Savoy.  July  9,  Grenoble  surrendered  Edzard  at  length  united  East  Friesland, 
to  his  troops.  July  11,  he  entered  Lyons,  and  held  it  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  es- 
In  1821,  Frimont  received  the  command  tates  of  Friesland  always  retwned  consid- 
of  the  Austrian  troojB  destined  to  cany  erabie  power.  On  the  death  of  their  last 
into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of  prince,  in  1744,  Prussia  took  possession 
Laybach.  (q.  v.)  Februaty  6  and  7,  he  of  the  countrv,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 
crossed  the  Po,  and,  on  tiie  24th,  he  enter-  infeoifment  of  1690,  but  respected  the  es- 
ed  Naples.  General  Wahnoden  occupied  tates.  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  sepa- 
Sicily.  The  Neapolitan  minister  of  po-  rated  it  from  Prussia,  and,  in  1814,  it  was 
lice,  prince  Caiiosa,  used  his  power  with  annexed  to  Hanover.  West  Friesland,  a 
BO  much  rigor,  that  Frimont  made  repre-  province  of  the  Netherlands,  was  former- 
sentations  to  the  king,  v^hom  the  Austrian  ly  a  part  of  tliis  coimiry.  Tacitus  de- 
cabinet  advised  to  choose  more  moderate  scribes  the  Frisians  as  extremely  poor,  and 
ministers.  Frimont,  indeed,  eflected  a  paying  their  tribute  in  furs.  They  have 
great  deal  of  good  in  Naples,  and  not  un-  always  been  bold  seamen,  and  ardently 
frequently  stayed  the  fury  of  the  royal-  attoched  to  liberty.  Their  language  is 
isrs.  He  maintained  a  strict  discipline,  interesting  for  the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  improved  many  municipal  regular  ons.  There  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
November  30,  1821,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Frisians,  on  some  of  the  small  islanda 
Naples,  created  him  prince  of  Antrodoc-  near  the  western  coast  of  Sleawick,  who 
CO,  with  a  grant  of  ^0,000  ducals,  and  are  characterized  by  peculiar  dress,  cus 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St,  Jan-  toms  and  language.  (See  Wienla's  ISi 
uarius ;  the  emperor  also  invested  him  Ion/  of  Eosf  Frudand,  10  vols^  coming 
■with  tliat  of  tlie  min  crown.  In  1825,  down  to  1816,  Aurich,  1793—1816.) 
he  succeeded  Bubua  iu  the  military  com-  Fritillaria  (/rirtHon/)  is  a  genus  of 
mand  of  Lombardy.  plants    belonging  to  the    natural    order 

Fringe-Tree   (cftioiumftus  fiiginicrt)  lUiacoE.     The   species  are  herteceoiM,; 

is  a  small  tree,  belon^g  to  llie  same  nat-  the  leaves  simple,  alternate,  though  some- 

ural  tiunily  with  tlie  olive,  inhabiting  the  times  appearing  opposite  or  vcrtii^i'llate, 

(J.  States  from  latitude  30°  to  the  gulf  of  tlie  flowers,  temiinni   nnd  pemdem,   the 

Mexico.     It  sometimes  attwns  the  height  corolla  campanulate,  of  six  petiSs;  thesta- 

Df  20  feet,  but  usually  does  not  exceed  8  mens  six  ;  the  style  trifid,  and  tentiinaied 
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wiih  thtee  eiigoias,  the  capsule  of  three  against  the  Spaniards,  and  took  many  rich 

eellii.    About  a  dozen  species  are  known,  prizes.    In  1594,  he  was  sent  with  four 

several  of  wliich  are  cultivated  in   gar-  sliipaofwar  to  theassistaiiceof  Hemy  IV 

dens,  b*ing  hardy  and  highly  ornamental  of  France,    ogmnst  the   Spaniarda    and 

plants.    Ilie  F.  imperialia,  or  crown  im-  leaguers,  when,  in  an  attack   on  a  fort 

perial,  BO  generally  a  fevorite,  and  sup-  near  Brest,  he  received  a  wound,  of  which 

posed  to  be  a  native   of  Persia,  dilfera  he  died  on  hia  return  home, 

from  the  other  species  in  having  its  large  Frog,     (See  Botio.) 

orange  or  yellow  flowers  cemuoua  be-  Faoe-Fisn;  a  species  of  lopJaus,  de- 

neath  a  terminal  tuft  of  leaves.  riving  its  name  from  a  resemblance  of  the 

Froben,  John  (Frobenius) ;  a  learned  head  aiid  mouth  to  that  of  a  toad  or  frog, 
printer,  bom  at  Hammelbiirg,  in  FiBcconia,  Few  fishes  have  a  more  hideous  appear- 
in  1460.  Atler  having  completed  his  ance  than  this.  The  head,  which  is  flat, 
studies,  he  went  to  Basle,  and  became  the  and  flunisfaed  with  an  enormous  mouth, 
corrector  of  Amerbach's  press  until  1491,  constitutes  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
when  he  MtabUshed  a  press  of  liis  oivu.  animal ;  the  teeth  are  very  numerous, 
His  impres^ODS,  which  are  remarkable  for  sharp  and  movable,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
their  correctaess,  were  principally  of  theo-  mouth  is  occupied  by  a  large,  fleshy 
logical  works,  particularly  the  fathei'S.  tongue;  skin,  thin  and  loose-tuberculale 
His  Greek  ^pe  is  not  handsome;  hia  on  flie  back  and  edges  of  the  jaws;  scales, 
Roman  is  round  and  clear,  without  be-  imperceptible;  doi«alfins,ttvo;  pectorals, 
ing  pleasing ;  his  tille-pages  are  generally  largo  and  fleshy,  somewhat  resembling 
crowded,  but  the  margms  are,  in  nmuy  of  paws;  several  movable  rays  project  from 
ihem,  decorated  with  designs  from  Hoi-  the  head,  which  are  moved  about  in  the 
hein.  He  also  printed  the  second  edition  water,  while  the  animal  is  concealed  be- 
of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  (1519)  neath  the  suiftce  of  the  mud,  to  decoy 
on  parchment.  He  ^vas  an  hiiimate  friend  sniall  fishes  within  the  scope  of  its  jaws, 
of  Erasmus,  who  lodgedinhis  house,  and  which  are  then  suddenly  opened,  and  JM 
had  all  his  works  printed  at  Proben's  prey  swept  into  tliem  by  the  mass  of  wa- 
presB.  He  died  in  1^7.  Erasmus  wrote  ter  which  rushes  into  the  mouth.  The 
a  Greek  and  a  Latin  epitaph  on  him.  His  sluggish  and  inactive  habits  of  the  frog- 
sons,  Jerotne  and  John,  and  his  grand-  fish  are  well  known ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
sons,  Ainbrosius  and  Aurelius,  continued  not  ior  stratagems  similar  to  the  above,  the 
his  business.  auima)  could  never  obtain  its  nounsh- 

Frobisueii,  sirMartin,aneminent  nav-  meni,  being  quite  incapable  of  exerting 

igator,  was  bom  near  Doncasler,  in  York-  sufficient  activity  to  overtake,  in  pursuit, 

shire.     He  was  brought  up  to  iJie  sea,  the  fishes  which  constitute  its  principal 

and,  acquiring  great  skill  in  navigation,  Ibod.     Its  voracity  is  proportionate  to  its 

the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  inactivity,   rendering  it  veo'  injurious  to 

the  Indies  excited  his  ambition,  and,  afier  the  fisheries  by  the  multitude  of  small  fry 

many  fruitless  attempts  to  mduce  nier-  which  it  devours.    The  stomach  is  very 

chants  to  favor  his  project,  he  was  enabled,  large ;  the  int^flnes  short     In  length,  the 

hiy  the  ministers  and  courtiera  of  queen  fiflg-fish  seldom  exceeds  four  feet,   the 

Elizabeth,  to  fit  out  a  private  adventm'e,  breadth  Ijeing  in  the  proportion  of  one 

consisting  only  of  two  barks  of  25  tons  third  or  more.     From  the  pectoral  fins, 

burden  each,  and  a  pinnace  of  10  .....                              ■,..,. 
In  this  enterprise,  he  entered  the 

which  has  ever  ance    been   called    by  by  tlie  spines  ore  said  to  be  very  venom- 

his  name,  and  returned  to  England  with  ous.    Tlie  apertures  of  the  gills  are  small, 

some  black  ore,  which  being  supposed  to  and  defendedby  an  overlyingmembrane; 

contain  gold,  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  and,  consequently,  these  fishes  are  capable 

TBtroniae  a  second  voyage,  and  lend  a  of  ejdsting  many  hours  out  of  the  water 

>oop  of  the  royal  navy  of  900  tons  for  the  without  much  apiWTeiit  suffering. 

purpose.   The  delusion  was  even  kept  up  Fhoissart,  Jcihn,  a  French  poet  and 

to  a  third  expedition ;  but   all  of  them  historian,  bom  in  1337,  at  Viflencieuncs, 

proved  fiiiidess.    In  1585,  FroWsher  ac-  where  his  fether  appears  to  have  been  a 

companied  ar  Francis  Drake  to  flie  West  painter  of  armories,  received  a  liberal  edu- 

Indies;  and,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  cation,beingdestinedforthechurch.    But 

armada,  he  commanded  one  of  the  hrpst  his  inclinauon  for  poetry  soon  appeared, 

ships  in  the  fleet,  aixd  was  honored  with  and  was  accompanied  by  a  great  passion 

knighthood  for  his  services.     lu  the  yeais  for  the  fair  sex,  and  a  fondness  for  fciists 

1590  and  1593,  he  commanded  squadrona  and  gallantry;    so  that  in   bis   lifu   and 
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sdvontures,  aa  well  as  in  his  writings,  ter  he  had  gone  through  many  adven- 
he  gives  U9  a  true  picture  of  the  gay  and  tures,  he  retiuiied  to  Englanii,  during 
thoughtless  character  of  his  countrymen  the  rei^  of  Richard  U,  a  son  of  the 
at  tliat  time.  At  the  age  of  20,  encour-  Black  Prince.  Afler  the  detlironement 
aged  by  his  beloved  ford  and  master,  of  tliis  monarch,  he  went  to  Fiaiiders, 
Messire  Robert  de  Namur,  he  begou  to  where  he  died  iu  1401.  His  histor- 
write  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his  time,  ical  writings,  which  reach  down  to  1400, 
which  oceupation,  as  he  took  several  are  strongly  marked  with  the  characler- 
joiirneys  to  examine  himself  the  theatre  istic  feattires  of  his  active  life.  They  are 
of  the  events  he  was  about  to  relate,  preeious  documents,  exhibiting  the  char- 
served,  in  some  measure  to  cure  him  of  acter  oud  manners  of  his  age.  Of  ail  the 
a  pasEion  he  had  couceived  for  a  lady,  copies  of  bis  historical  works,' wliich  are 
young  and  charming,  but  far  above  bis  fcmnd  in  different  libraries,  the  best  and 
rank,  with  whom  he  had  become  inti-  most  perfect  is  that  at  Breslaw,  which  is 
mate,  in  consequence  of  reading  poetry  prized  so  highly,  that,  when  this  city  sur- 
and  romances  with  ber.  The  mairiage  rendered  to  tlic  French,  in  1806,  it  waa 
of  this  lady,  soon  after,  made  bim  so  expressly  stipulated,  in  the  articles  of  ca- 
uiih^py,that  he  went  over  to  England,  pitulation,  that  this  manuscript  should  re- 
where  he  was  received  with  great  favor,  main  in  the  city.  Froissart's  poems  are 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Edward  III,  .-dao  preserved  iu  manuscript,  in  the  royal, 
declaring  heiself  bis  patroness.  She  af-  Ubrary  at  Paris.  Of  his  Chronicles  of 
forded  him  tlie  means  of  returning  to  France,  England,  Scotland,  Spain  and 
France,  where  he  Uved  near  tiie  oligect  of  Brittany,  from  1S26  to  1400  (contiimed  to 
his  pas^on.  Soon  atler,  be  returned  to  1498  by  an  anonymous  writer),  an  edition 
the  court  of  England,  always  open  to  the  was  published  at  an  eariy  period  in  Paris, 
gay  poet  and  narrator  of  chivaliic  deeds,  in  4  vols,,  quarto,  and  waa  reprinted  in 
After  travelling  through  Scotland,  he  ac  1503,  1514,  1518  and  1530.  Other  edi- 
companied  the  Black  Prince  to  Aquitune  tions  have  appeared  at  Paris  and  at  Lon- 
and  Bordeaux,  and  even  wished  to  fol-  don,  and  an  Engiieb  translation  by  Thom- 
low  him  in  his  campaign  in  Spain,  against  as  Johnes,  in  1803,  witli  a  supplement  iu 
Henry  of  Trastamare.  He  afterwards  1810.  There  has  also  been  a  translation 
went  witfi  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  Italy,  into  the  Flemish  tongue,  by  G.  P.  van  der 
when  this  prince  married  tlie  daughter  of  Loo.  The  new  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Galeozzo  visconti,  and  directed  the  enter-  Froissart,  begun  by  Dacier,  was  interrupted 
tainment  which  Amadous  VI  of  Savoy  by  the  revolution. 

gave  in  honor  of  his  master.  After  ilie  Fbohde  ;  a  party  during  the  minority 
death  of  hisprotectress,Philippa,Froissarl  of  Louis  XIV,  which  opposed  the  court 
gave  up  all  connexion  with  England,  and,  and  cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  the  queen- 
after  many  adventures  as  a  diplomatist  mother  had  appointed  prime  mini^^ter,  af- 
tmd  soldier  (for  whose  duties,  as  he  says  terthedeceaseof  LouiBXllI(1643).  The 
hhnselt^  he  was  very  little  fitted),  he  be-  despotism  of  Richelieu  seemed  (o  be  con- 
came  household  chaplain  to  Wenceslaus,  tinned  under  the  administration  of  this 
duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  himself  a  poet,  foreigner,  in  other  forma.  The  taxes 
end  of  wliose  verses,  united  witli  some  of  were  enormous,  and,  when  tlie  parliament 
his  own,  be  formed  a  sort  of  romance,  refused  to  re^ster  them,  several  of  the 
called  Meliathr.  On  the  death  of  Wen-  members  were  repeatedly  imprisoned. 
ceslaus,  he  entered  the  service  of  Guy,  This  excited  not  only  the  people,  but  even 
count  of  Blois,  who  induced  him  to  con-  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  many  uoble- 
tiuue  his  chronicles;  on  which  account  he  men,  against  jHazarin,  who  bad  become 
took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  count  Gas-  immensely  rich.  At  the  head  of  tlie 
ton  Ph^bus,  couut  of  Foix,  Ibat  he  might  Fronde  stood  the  cardinal  de  Retz.  (q.  v.) 
hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  knights  of  The  violence  and  selfishness  of  the  other 
Beame  and  Gascony,  at  tliat  court,  an  ac-  leaders,  who  brought  llie  Spanish  troo[is 
count  of  their  deeds.  On  his  way,  he  into  the  country,  prevented  the  Fronde 
made  acquaintance  with  Messire  Espaing  from  accompJislung  any  tiling  for  tlie  gen- 
du  Lion,  a  good  kniglit,  who  had  served  era!  welfare.  On  the  contraty,  the  result 
iu  all  the  wars,  and  who  communicated  of  the  Fronde  served  only  to  strengthen 
to  him  all  bis  information  with  so  much  the  royal  power.  The  Fronde  existed 
oijenness  and  niiiveli,  that  the  part  of  from  1648  to  1654.  One  who  censures 
Froissart's  chronicles  founded  on  these  the  government  is  still  called  a  HVondeitr 
accounts  is  one  of  the  best  poitionsof  his  (See  Badiaumont.) 
works,  in  respect  to  tone  and  style.    Af-  FBonoiiBEBC,  George  of  {Ihindaberg 
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Freundaherg  or  Ihrmperg),  lord  of  Min-  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  received  his 
delheim,  general  of  the  imperial  troops,  education  at  Ciita,  a  Romnn  colony  in 
bom  in  1475,  died  at  Mindelheini,  in  1528,  Nnmidia.  He  lived  under  the  emperors 
formed  his  great  military  talenti  in  the  Marcus  Aureiius  and  Lucius  Verus,  both 
wars  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  against  of  whom  be  instructed  in  oratory,  and  the 
the  Swiss.  In  1504,  he  aheady  passed  for  former  in  ethics.  To  express  his  grati- 
one  of  the  bravest  knights  in  die  imperial  tude,  Marcus  Aurelius  erected  a  colunm 
army.  In  1512,  he  was  at  the  head  of  in  honor  of  him,  and  in  his  Meditations 
the  emperor's  troops  in  Italy.  He  served  also  makes  honorable  mention  of  the  in- 
with  equal  iame  as  a  general  of  Maximil-  structions  he  received  from  him.  The 
jau  I  and  Charles  V,  and  distinguished  writingsofFronto  have  been  compared  to 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525).  He  tJiose  of  Cicero.  Till  lately  we  had  none 
repeatedly  led  reinforcements  to  Charles  of  his  works,  except  some  fragments  of  a 
Irotn  Germany.  In  1536,  he  raised,  at  his  granmiatical  character,  wliich  are  foimd 
own  expense,  by  pledging  his  estates,  a  in  the  collection  of  Putsch.  Alt  the  rest 
body  of  12,000  men,  with  which  he  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  till,  in 
Btrengthenedthearmyof  Charles  of  Botir-  1815,AiigeIo  Maio,  librarian  of  the  Am- 
bon, who  thus  was  enabled  to  march  to  brofie  hbrary,  at  Milan,  found  several  of 
Rome,  and  take  tlie  city  by  storm.  He  his  works,  and  lirst  published  them.  These 
afterwards  served  in  the  Netherlands,  un-  were,  a  book  of  letters,  in  Latin,  to  the 
der  PhihbertofOrange,in  the  war  against  emperor  Antoninus  Pius;  two  books  of 
France.  He  was  the  autlior  of  several  letters  to  the  emperor  Lucius  Verus ;  let- 
improvements  in  the  miUtary  system,  ters  to  his  fiiends ;  two  hooks  of  instnic- 
Frondsberg  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  tious  in  eloquence,  addressed  to  Marcus 
his  deeds  of  personal  prowess  were  ce!e-  Antoninus ;  some  fragments  of  orations ; 
brated  in  his  time.     At  the  diet  of  Worms  a  long  letter  of  condolence  to  Marcus  Au- 

11521),  where  Luther  appeared  to  defend  relius,  on  the  occasion  of  his  defeat  in  the 

limaelf  before  Charles  V,  the  calm  conn-  Parthian  war ;  two  humorous  pieces,  &c. 

tenance  of  the  accused,  in  the  midst  of  The  first  edition  of  these  works,  which  ap- 

enemies,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  peared   at  Milan  in  1815,  and  is  by  no 

old  general,  that,  tapping  him  kindly  on  means  satis&ctory,  was  followed  by  an 

the  shoulder,  he  stud,  "  My  good  monk,  impression  at  Frankfort  in  1816,  and  by  a 

my   good  monk,  you  are  about  to  en-  critical  edition  W  Kiebuhr  in  1816,  with 

counter  what  neither  I,  nor  any  general,  illustrations  by  Buttmonn  and  HeindorC 

in  our  hardest  battles,  have  ever  encouu-  Between  Fronto  and  Cicero,  the  distance 

tered.    IfyouareBincere,andsiueof your  is    too    great    to    permit  us,   like  Maio, 

cause,  go  on  in  God's  name,  and  fear  noth-  to  call  him  iJomaiuE  doquentuE  lum  sectm- 

ing  ;  God  will  not  forsake  you."  rfion,  sed  alterum  dtata.     As  little  does  he 

Fbontignac  ;  a  sweet  muscatel  wine,  deserve  the  low  estimation  in  which  Nie- 
which  is  made  at  Frontignaii,  in  Lower  bnlu-  holds  him.  Tlie  most  correct  view, 
Languedoc,  and  is  carried  to  Celle  and  perhaps,  is,  that  Fronto  and  Symmachus, 
Montpellier.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red'  like  Gjcero  and  Phny,  were  the  principal 
and  the  white.  Epicm^es  use  it  with  orators  of  their  times;  the  former  stand- 
some  kinds  of  tish.  ing  as   far   below   the    latter   as   might 

Fhomtihus,   Sextus  Julius ;  a  Roman  be    expected    from    the   corrupted  taste 

of  patrician   descent,  who  flourished   in  of  tiie  period  in  which  they  lived,     (See 

die  second  half  of  the  first  century  af-  Frederic  Roih's  Observations  on  /A«  Wri- 

ter  Christ.      He  was  thiice   consul,  and  Imgs  of  Frordo  and  the  Period  of  the  Anta- 

conunanded    with    reputation     in    Brit-  nines,  Nuremberg,  1817.) 
ain,  imder  Vespasian.     He  was  ajipoiuted        Frost  is  the  name   we  give  to  that 

by  Nerva  to  superintend  the  aqueducts,  state  of  our  atmosphere  in  which  water  is 

on  wliich  he  also  wrote.  '  Frontlnus  died  changed  uito  ice.    (See  fVeezing.)    The 

about  A.  D.  106.     He  also  stood  high,  in  degree  of  temperature  at  which  3us  takes 

the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  as  a  place,  is  called  tiie  Jreeung  pmnt.     (See 

n'st.    His  four  books  De  Stratagemati-  FreedngPmTiL)    Thecoldairdrawsftom 

(Leyden,1731;  Leipsic,  1773;  and  by  water  the  portion  of  caloric  which  is  ne- 

Wiegemahn,   Gottiugeu,   1708),   and   his  cessary  for  its  existence  in  a  fluid  state, 

viOT^  Ih  Amxdudiinia  IMnt  Bonne  (Pa-  The  power  of  frost  is  immense;  afreeziug 

dua,1732---^;andAltona,  1793),  are  well  Uquid  wifl  burst  tlie  strongest  ve^els  in 

known.     '  wliich  it  is  enclosed.    Organic  bo^es  do 

Fronto,  Marcus  Cornelius ;  an  orator  not  suffer  so  much  from  h,  and  many  are 

mill  leaciier  of  eloquesce  at  Rome.      He  entirely  unhurt  by  it.     Severe  fiosts  an) 
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iiotsoinjuriousto  plants,  after  dry  weather,  long,  the  rupture  being  made  with  a  noise 
ttH  when  they  follow  immediately  after  not  iees  loud  than  if  many  guns  were  dis- 
rain  or  a  thaw.  The  cause  of  this  proba-  charged  togeclier.  By  such  means,  how- 
bly  is,  that  in.  damp  weatlier,  even  in  win-  ever,  the  fishes  are  fumirfied  with  air,  so 
ler,  tlie  teuder  vessels  of  plants  are  filled  that  they  are  rarely  found  dead.  Tiie 
with  sap,  which,  expanding  into  ioe  at  the  natural  history  of  frosts  furnishes  very  ex- 
time  of  the  frost,  breaks  them,  and  thus  traordhiary  results.  The  trees  are  often 
injures  their  whole  internal  organization,  scorched  and  burnt  up,  as  with  the  most 
From  tlie  same  cause,  llie  strongest  oaks  excessive  heat,  in  consequence  of  tlje  sep- 
split  in  a  severe  frost ;  which  is  also  dan-  aration  of  water  from  die  air,  which  is 
gerotts,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  men  and  therefore  very  drying.  In  the  great  fiT>st 
anunalB.  It  appears  wholly  lo  destroy  the  in  J683,  the  trunks  of  oak,  ash,  walnut,  &c, 
irritability  of  Uie  bodily  fiinne,  and  to  rob  were  miserably  spht  and  cleft,  so  that  they 
it  of  its  mtemal  heat,  A  person  feeb  an  might  be  seen  through,  and  the  cracli 
irresistible  inclination  to  sleep ;  he  yields,  were  often  attended  with  dreadful  noises, 
though  against  his  will,  and,  while  tost  in  like  the  explo^on  of  fire-arms.  (PMlo- 
inseusiUh^,  his  hmbs  begin  to  stiften,  gophical  Treatsin^tions,  No,  165.]  The 
If  a  man  thus  asleep  be  brought  into  a  close  of  the  year  1708,  and  the  beginning 
warm  room,  the  sudden  passage  fium  cold  of  1709,  were  remarkable,  tliroughout  the 
to  warmth  causes  his  deatii ;  but  if  he  be  g«atest  part  of  Europe,  for  a  severe  fmat. 
rubbed  in  tlie  snow,  he  may  often  recover.  Doctor  Derham  says  it  was  the  greatest  in 
The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  tiie  degree,  if  not  the  most  universal,  in  the 
frozen  limbs  of  men  and  animals,  which  meinoi^  of  man ;  extending  through  most 
can  only  be  saved  by  being  gradually  partsofTEurope,riioughscarcelyfeltmScot- 
tbawed,  especially  in  snow.  Frost  is  also  land  orlrelaiid.  In  very  cold  countries,  meat 
very  injurious  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  may  be  preserved  by  the  fixjst  six  or  seven 
All  watery  fruits  are  deprived  by  frost  of  months,  and  proves  tolerably  good  eating, 
their  pleasant  taste  and  tlieir  nourishing  (See  captMH  Middleton's  observations 
properties,  and  soon  grow  rotten  after  made  in  Hudson's  bay,  in  the  PkUosophi- 
bcing  tliawed.  Even  meat,  which  ap-  etd  TVaTisadions,  No.  465,  sect,  2,)  In 
pears  to  be  presei'ved  from  tainting  by  the  that  climate,  the  froel  seems  never  out  of 
frost,  corrupts  soon  after  thawing.  Liquids,  the  ground,  it  having  been  found  liard  fro- 
BS  beer,  for  instance,  lose  their  good  taste,  zeii  in  the  two  summer  montlis.  Brandy 
Violent  winds  always  diminish  the  cold-  and  sjiirit,  set  out  in  the  open  air,  fi-eeze  to 
ness  of  the  air.  Many  fiuids  expand  by  sohd  ice  in  three  or  four  hours.  Lakes 
trosi,  as  water,  which  expands  about  one  and  standing  waters,  not  above  10  or  12 
tenth  part,  for  which  reason  ice  floats  in  feet  deep,  are  frttzen  to  the  ground  in 
water;  but  others,  again,  contract,  as  qtrick-  wiiiler,and  all  their  fisb  perish.  But  in 
diver,  and  thence  frozen  quickalver  anks  rivers,  where  the  ciurent  is  strong,  tiie 
iu  the  fluid  metal.  Frost,  beuig  produced  ice  does  not  reach  so  deep,  and  the  &h  are 
by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  naturally  preserved, — Hoar  frost  is  the  dew  frozen 
proceeds  from  the  external  ptuls  of  bodies  or  congealed  early  in  cold  moruiugs; 
inwards :  so,  the  longer  a  ttosx  is  continued,  chiefly  m  autumn, 
the  thicker  the  ice  becomes  upon  the  wa-  FRtiCTiDOR,18ih(SepL4,1797).  Onthis 
ter  in  ponds,  and  the  deeper  uito  die  earth  day  die  majority  of  the  French  directory 
is  the  ground  fiiizen.  ii  about  16  or  17  (see  Barren)  overthrew  the  opposite  party, 
days'  frost,  Mr,  Boyle  found  it  had  pene-  Camot  and  Bartlidlemy.  (q.  v.)  65  depu- 
traied  14ii)chesintolIie ground.  AtMos-  ties  (Pichegru,  &c.)  were  condemned  to 
cow,  in  a  hard  season,  the  frost  will  pene-  deportation,  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  fortiie 
trate  two  feet  deep  into  the  ground;  and  restorationoflhemonarchy;andwiihtiiem, 
capttun  James  found  it  penetrated  10  feet  Barth^lemy,  Comot  escaped.  The  comi- 
deep  in  Chariton  island ;  and  the  water  in  cils  renewed  their  oath  of  hatred  against 
the  same  island  was  fiijzen  to  the  depth  royalty  on  tiiis  occasion,  (See  C«lendar.\ 
of  mx  feet.  Schefler  assures  us,  that,  in  Frdooni,  Cario  Innocenzo,  a  celebrated 
Sweden,  the  frast  pierces  two  cubits,  or  and  prolific  poet,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in 
Swedish  ells,  into  the  earth,  and  lums  1693,  and  was  obliged  lo  reuounce  his 
what  moisture  is  found  there  into  a  whit-  patrimonial  inheritance  in  favorof  his  two 
ish  substance,  like  ice,  and  penetrates  elder  brothers,  and  to  embrace  the  eccle- 
standing  water  to  three  ells  or  more.  The  aastlcal  profession.  He  entered,  ui  1707, 
same  autlior  also  mentions  sudden  cracks  the  congregation  of  the  brothers  of  So- 
or  rifia  in  the  ice  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  masquo.  The  quickness  of  his  genius 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  many  leagues  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination  enabled 
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him  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  Bciences  of  criticism.  HethuHlived,unlill768,aIife 

and  in  Irelles-lettres.     \Vhen,  in  1716,  he  of  continual  change.     Few  Italian  poets 

l>cgan  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Brescia,  he  had  have  obtained  bo  great  a  reputation  during 

a.ready  atiained  the  reputation  of  an  ele-  their  life,  or  have  been  equally  celebrated 

gant  writer,  in  prose  and  verse,  botli  in  after  their  death.    AoedltioDofhisworkfi 

3ie    LaUa    and    Ilaliau    languages.     He  in  9  volumes,  wna  publfehed  at  Parma  in 

there  founded  an  ./Ircadian  colony,  as  it  1779,andacoinpleteeditionii!  ISvolumes, 

was  called,  in  which  he  bore  the  name  of  at  Lucca.    A  selection  was  published  in  6 

Conumte  EgiTietko.     But  it  was  in  Rome  volumes  at  Brescia  in  1783.   Frugoni's  po- 

that  hie  genius,  excited  by  the  grandeur  ems  are  sometimes    bombastic,  but   the 

of  surrounding  objects,  and  by  the  exam-  greater  pan  of  them  are  rich  m  excellent 

pie  of  the  poets  assembled  there,  first  fully  tiioughts  and  truly  beautifiil  images, 

developed  itself     He  followed  especially  FaniTEf^itiNO  Societt,  or  Orser  of 

SoHi   and  Metaslasio.      From   1719,   he  Palms  ;  a  society  founded  in  1617,  at  the 

insmtcted  (first  at  Genoa  and  afterwards  castle  of  Weimar,  by  Kaspar  von  Teutle- 

at  Bologna)  the  young  ecclesiastics  of  his  ben,  governor  of  die  young  prince  John 

order.     In  Modena,  he  caught  the  small-  Ernest,  having  for  its  object  me  preserva- 

pox,  auid,  diuing  his  convalescence,  fin-  tion  and  restoration  of  the  purity  of  the 

ished  tlie  Italian  translation  of  the  Rhada-  Gennan  language,  which  was  in  datiger 

mirie  of  Cribillon.    By  the  patronage  of  of  lodng  all  its  peculiarities  by  the  intro- 

cardinal  Bentivoglio,  he  foimd  an  honora-  duction    of  foreign    words  and  idioms, 

ble  retreat  at  the  court  of  Parma,  but  was  Five  Gemian  princes   took   part    ui    its 

here  obliged  to  tax  his  muse  for  occa^onal  foundation ;  three  dukes  of  Weimar,'  and 

poems  for  banquets  and  other  occasions,  two  princes  of  Anlialt.    The  society  num- 

At  the  maniage  of  duke  Antoiiio  Famess,  bered    also    Cliarles  Gustavus,  kmg   of 

Frugoni  made  on  entire  collection  of  his  Sweden,  among  its  members.     It  was  or- 

poeras.     At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  llie  ^anized  in  a  great  measure  hke  the  Ital- 

Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Famese.    They  ion  academies ;  for  exatnple,  in  order  to 

appeared  in  1729;  and  tlie  title  of  roi/of  avoid  all  disputes  about  precedency,  and  to 

Wsfomui  was  his  recompense.     The  duke  make  all  the  members  equal,  a  name  was 

Antonio  died.    For  eight  mouilis,  his  wife  given  to  each  one,  which  he  was  obliged 

was   thought   pregnant.     Frugoni  cele-  to  use  in  the  society.    The  German  lan- 

brated  the  fulfilment  of  the  general  wishes  guage,  although  tlieir  efforts  were  in  a 

by  a  series  of  35  beautiful  sonnets,  hut  his  great  measure  unsuccessful,yetowesmuch 

prediction  was  not  accomplished.      He  to  them.    Some  of  the  words  first  farmed 

could  vrin  no  favor  at  the  new  court,  and  by  this  society,  as,  Siriastamx,  gcgenstand 

therefore  returned  to  Genoa.    Hismonas-  (o!:qect),  have  passed  into   the  language, 

tic  vows  now  became  biu^lensome  to  him,  while  others,  formed  at  the  same  time,  as 

and,  after  much  sohcitation,  he  was  freed  vnlerslaTid   (subject),    have    never    come 

from  them  by  Benedict  XIV.    His  great  into  use.     The  society  continued  down  to 

canzone,  on  the  taking  of  Oran  hy  the  1680,  and  had  always  a  sovereign  for  its 

Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of  president.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  ped- 

count  Montemar,  and  other  poems  which  antry  attending  it. 

he  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  Phifip  V  Fruitfulness  ;  the  power  of  abundant 
and  the  queen  ofSpain,  met  Willi  great  sue-  production.  This  [>ower  exists  in  some 
cess.  He  was  recalled  to  tlie  court  of  Par-  organic  beings  in  an  incredible  degree: 
ma.  The  war  which  had  broken  out  in  It-  in  a  poppy,  32,000  seeds  have  been  coimt- 
nly  between  Spain  and  Austria,  furnished  ed.  The  ehii  produces  annually  100,000 
him  with  the  subject  of  many  excellent  po-  seeds.  How  numerous  istheaimual  pro- 
ems, but  often  placed  him  in  difficuh  sit-  duction  of  seeds  from  fi-uit-lrees,&c,!  As 
uations.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talent  for  each  of  these  seeds  is  capable  of  becom- 
burlesque  and  satiric  poetry.  He  com-  ing  an  individual  of  the  same  sort,  if  each 
posed  a  number  of  poems  of  this  kind,  of  tliem  grew  «p,  tlie  whole  surface  of 
(imongolhersthetenthcantoof thatsingu-  the  eailh  would  soon  be  covered  with 
iai  ■poem,  Beiiotdo,BertoldiiioeCaeasenno,  these  trees.  In  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
iipon  which  twenty  poets  labored.  After  mals,  the  fruitfiilness  is  no  less  great :  the 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  he  returned  queen-bee  lays  every  year  6000  or  6000 
again  to  the  court  of  Parma,  He  now  gave  eggs.  The  vast  swarms  of  locusts,  which 
hiinselfupmore  freely  to  hisineliuation  for  sometimes  lay  waste  immense  tracts  of 
poelry.  He  enriched  the  Italian  theatre  cultivated  country  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
witlithe  translation  of  several  French  ope-  the  caterpillars  which  arc  often  sonumer- 
ras,buthehadtostruggleagainsttheattacks  ous  in  our  own  land,  justify  us  in  attrih. 
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uling  to  theiu  the  grealest  fhiitfulneBS. —  tlie    conduct   of  the    others.     She  then 

The  HDiallest  hening  has  10,000  eggs.     A  read  to  them,  in  presence  of  the  lord  may. 

carp  which  weighs  only  half  a  pound,  has  or  and  one  of  the  aldermen,  some  rules 

100,000,  a  larger  one,  2fi2,980 ;  a  puroh,  which  slie  had  drawn  up,  and,  at  each  ar- 

384,640.     The  spawu  of  the   sturgeon  is  tide,  asked  them  if  they  would  consent  to 

calculated  to  contain  7,653,200  eggs.    In  it.  -They  did  so  unanunously.   Thus  Mrs. 

the  cod-fish,  the  numher  of  eggs  is  reck-  Fry,  hy  her  exertions  during  several  years, 

oned  al 9,3H,0OO.    In  the  hl^ier  classes  succeeded  m  chan^ng  theprisonofNew- 

of  animals,  there  is  less  of  truitfulness ;  gate  from  e  receptacle  of  vice  intoanasy- 

yeteven  in  men,  it  is  greater  than  (he  lumofrepentanceandaschoolof industry, 

mortality.   In  the  last  case,  however,  much  Fuci ;  a  femily  of  cryptogamic  plants, 

depends  upon  climate,  season,  food,  habits,  inhabiting,  excluavely,  the  oceoD,  and 

manners,  temperament,  &c,  genei-ally  known  by  the  name  of  «a- 

Frusthh,  in  mathematics  ;  a  imrt  of  weed.    The  substance  of  these  vegeta- 

eome  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest,  bles   is   coriaceous,   membranac^us    or 

The  frustum  of  a  cone  is  the  part  that  re-  cartilaginous,  hardening  when  dried,  and 

mtuns,  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  beconimg  sometimes  brittle.     They  are 

parallel  to  the  base,  and  is  otiierwise  called  generally  branched,  or    furnished    with 

a  trunctded  cmie.    The  frustum  of  a  pyra-  flvinds,  having  the  form   of  leaflets,  but 

mid  is  also  what  remains,  after  the  top  is  sometimes   simple,  or    filiform.     Their 

cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  branches  are    frequently  provided   with 

Far,  Klizriieth,  an  English  lady  of  tlie  prominent  air  vesicles,  and  terminated 
sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  distinguished  vritli  pod-like  protuberances,  some  con- 
fer her  benevolence,  the  originator  of  the  taining  interlaced  haiis,  and  others  a  ge- 
Newgate  female  committee,  was  bom  in  latinous  matter  enveloping  minute  globulea 
1780.  Before  her  marriage,  slie  estab-  which  are  regarded  as  the  seeds ;  but  the 
lished,  ynih  tlie  permission  of  her  father,  origin  and  functions  of  these  organs  are 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  a  not  well  understood;  and  maay/ud  are 
school  for  eighty  poor  children,  in  his  destitute  of  them.  Several  species  present 
house.  In  1800,  she  married  Mr.  Fry,  at  certain  seasons  little  wfls  of  articulated 
who  has  generously  seconded  her  benev-  hairs,  wliich,  on  falling,  leaye  little  points 
olent  inclinations.  The  dreadful  state  of  on  the  sttffeee  of  the  fronds.  Some  Jitd 
the  prison  for  women  at  Newgate,  in-  are  transparent,  but  tlieir  color  is  usually 
duced  her  to  visit  it.  She  entered  fear-  brown,  with  a  greenish  or  reddish  tinge ; 
lessly  the  room  where  a  hundred  and  six-  and,  although  varying  so  much  in  form, 
ty  women  and  children  surrounded  her  tJiey  may  he  recognised  by  a  cerltun  lam- 
in  the  widest  disorder.  But  her  noble  ily  resemblance.  Their  internal  structure 
air  and  her  pious  expresaon  exacted  re-  is  entirely  cellular,  coasting  of  cells 
spect  from  these  abandoned  crealui'es.  eitlier  rounded  or  more  or  less  elongated; 
She  offered  tliem  her  assistance ;  she  and  nutrition  takes  place  by  absorption 
spoke  to  them  words  of  peace,  of  liope,  'from  the  whole  siuBice!  when  partially 
of  consolation.  All  listened  to  her  iviih  submer^d  in  water,  tlie  poition  exjMsed 
astonishment,  tot  such  a  friend  tliey  had  to  tlie  air  dries  up,  while  tiie  remainder 
never  found.  Mrs.  Fry  repeated  her  vis-  continues  to  vegetate.  Some  species  are  al- 
it,  and  passed  a  whole  day  among  these  most  microscopic,  while  others,  inhabiting, 
unfortunate  wretches.  "I  do  not  come  especially,  the  Soutli  seas,  atliun  tlie  length 
(die  said)  without  being  commissioned ;  of  several  hundred  feet.  Their  duration 
tliisbook  (showing  them  a  Bible)  lias  led  is  not  well  ascertmned,  but  usually  they 
me  to  you.  I  will  do  for  you  everv  thing  are  perennial.  Very  lew,  if  any,  are  pM 
that  I  can ;  but  you  must  asast  ine.''  She  ositic,  though  great  numbers  of  jwipn  and 
then  read  to  them  the  twentieth  chapter  tdgiB  are  often  attached  to  them.  They 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mattliew.  Many  of  are  usually  fixed  by  one  extremity  to 
these  unhappy  creatures  now  heard,  for  rocks,  stones,  &c.,  and  rocky  coasts  are 
the  first  time,  the  woi^s  of  Christ.  She  frequently  covered  with  them  from  above 
now  founded  in  the  prison  a  school  for  low-water  marii,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  dia- 
tbe  children,  and  soon  succeeded  iaawak-  cem  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Some, 
ening  the  feeling  of  maternal  affectiou  iu  however,  are  entirely  free,  and  vegetate  as 
the  breasts  of  the  rudest  of  their  sex.  At  well  as  those  which  are  attached:  of  this 
the  same  time,  she  formed  a  society  of  kind  is  the  /ucuj  jwriorw,  which  has  mul- 
lwenty-fourwomen,ofthesectofFrieiid3,  tipUed  prodi^ously  between  the  tropics, 
under  whose  inspection  one  ofthe  prison-  forming  floating  masses,  that  cover  eiten- 
ers,  called  the  tiudroii,  was  to  superiuteud  sive  portions  of  the  ocean,  and  are  so 
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dense  aa  to  impede  the                         ,   ,  , 

at  die  same  time  serving  8S  a  retreat  for  Fahrenheit,  wliich  ii 

immense  niunbera  of  fisli,  shells,  worms  the  i>eat  of  boiJing  water.     Ic  is  oajy  the 

aod  Crustacea,  adbrding    an  aliment  to  vapor  tliat  ariseB  trom  itwhicli  is  hotter, 

these  various  anunals,  and  even  to  man,  and  this,  too,  only  iu   its  outer  parts,  thai 

tiiough  tliis  latter  fact  is  but  little  known,  are    moat    remote   ftom  the    wick,   and 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  broil  the  F,  where  only  tlie  combusdon  is  going  on, 

patmidus,  and  use  it  for  ibod ;  and  the  same  in   consequence  of  communieutiou   and 

species  is  eaten  bolli  in  Scotland  and  Ire-  contact  with  the  air.    At  tlie  same  time, 

laud,  either  fresh  as  a  saiad,  or  more  fre-  as  the  alcohol  is  totally  volatile,  it  lioea 

quently,  after  being  dried  and  rolled,  it  is  not  leave  any  fixed  matter,  which,  by  be- 

chewed  like  tobacco.    Some  species  are  hig  accumulated  on  the  wick,  might  ren- 

highly  esteemed  in  India,  and  the  s^vai-  der  it  foul,  and  fill  up  its  pores.   The  wick, 

lows'  nests,  so  celebrated  tiiroughout  tlie  iherefbre,  coutinues  to  imbibe  the  spirit 

£Iast   Indies,  consist,   according  to  some  as  fi'eely,  after  some  ume  as  it  did  at  the 

writers,  only  oi  fuel  iu  a  state  of  partial  first.     These  are  tlie  qualitips  of  alcohol 

decomposition.     On  some   pons  of  tlie  asafuel.     But thcsequahtie^belongtnly 

coast  of  Europe,  the  /uct  are  cut  several  to  a  spirit  that  is  very  pure      11    it  be 

times  a  year,  eidier  for  manure,  or  for  weak,  and  contain  n  att-r,  the  wat  r  doea 

burning,  to  obtain  the  soda  contained  in  not  evaporate  so  fast  from  the   wick  as 

their  ashes.     For  this  latter  purpose,  they  tlie  more  spirituous  part,  and  the  wick 

are  dried  aa  quickly  as  possible,  placed  in  becomes,  after  some  time,  so  much  soak- 

a  pit  five  or  six  reel  deep,  containing  a  ed  with  water,  that  it  does  not  imbii>e  the 

few  sticks  at   the  bottom,  which,  when  spirit    properly.      The    flame    becomes 

the  pit  is  filled,  are  set  ou  fire,  and  the  much  weaker,  or  is  altogether  extinguish- 

whole  is  burnt  as  slowly  aa  poasible  with-  ed.      When  alcohol  is  used  as  a  fuel, 

out  producing  flame.    Besides  soda,  the  therefore,itought  lobe  made  as  strong,  or 

ashes  of /uei  contain  iodine.  free  from  water,  as  possible. — Oil,  although 

Fuel.    Doctor  Bkck  divides  fuels  into  fluid  like  spirit  of  wine,  and  capable  of 

five  classes.     The  first  comprehends  the  buming  in  a  similar  maimer,  Is  not  so 

fluid  inflammable    bodies  ;    the  second,  convenient  in  many  respects.     It  is  dis- 

peat  or  turf;  the  third,  charcoal  of  wood ;  posed  to  emit  soot ;  and  this,  applying  it- 

the  fourth,  pit-coal  chaired ;  and  the  fifth,  self  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  exposed 

wood,  or  pit-coal,  in  a  crude  state,  and  ca-  to  it,  and  iucreadng  in  thickness,  forms, 

pable  of  yielding  a  copious  and  bright  by  degrees,  a  soft;  and  spongy  medium, 

flame.    The  fluid  inflammables  are  con-  through  whicli  heat  is  not  so  fi'eely  and 

sideted  as  distinct  fi^m  die  solid,  on  this  quickly  transmitted.     It   is  true  wo  can 

account,  that  they  are  capable  of  burning  prevent  this  entirely  by  using  veiy  small 

upon  a  wick,  and  become  in  tliis  way  the  wicks,    and    increaang  the    number,  if 

most  manageable  sources  of  heat;  though,  necessary,  to  produce  the  heat  required. 

on  account  of  their  price,  they  are  never  Or  we  may  employ  one  of  those  lamps, 

employed  lor  producing  it  in  great  quan-  in  which  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to 

tities,  and  are  only  used  when  a  gentle  rise  through  the  middle  of  the  flame,  or 

degree,  or  a  small  quantity  of  heat,  is  suf-  to  pass  over  its  sur&ce  with  such  veloci- 

fieient.     The  species  which  belong  to  this  ty  as  lo  produce  a  more  complete  inflam- 

clasB  are  alcohol  and  different  oil£     The  malion  Uian  ordinary.    But  we  shall  be 

fli'st  of  these,  alcohol,  when  pure  and  free  as  much  embarrassed  in  another  way ;  for 

of  water,  is  as  convetuent  and  raanagea-  the  oils  commonly  used,  beuig  capable 

ble  a  fuel  for  producing  moderate  or  gen-  of  assundng  a  heat  gready  above  that  of 

tie  heals  as  can  be  desired,    Iia  flame  is  boiling  water,  scorch  and  bum  the  wick, 

perfecdy  clean,  and  free  bora  any  kind  of  and  change  ita  texture,  so  that  it  does  not 

soot ;  it  con  easily  be  made  to  bum  slow-  imbibe  the  oil  so  fest  as  before.     Some 

er  or  faaier,  and  to  produce  less  or  more  have  attempted  a  remedy,  by  making  the 

heat,  by  changing  the  size  or  number  of  wick  of  inc<]inbustible  materials,  as  asbes- 

the  wicks  upon  which   it  burns ;  for,  as  tos  or  wire ;  but  still,  aa  the  oil  does  not 

long  as  these  are  fed  with  spirit,  in   a  totally  evaporate,  but  leaves  a  small  quan- 

proper  manner,  diey  continue  to  yield  tity  of  gross,  fixed,  carbonaceous  matter, 

flame   of  precisely  the    same    strength,  this,  constantly  accumulating,  clogs  the 

The  cotton,  or  other  materials,  of  which  wick  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  oil  cannot 

■he  wick  is  composed,  is  not  scorched  or  ascend,  the  flames  become  weaker,  and, 

consumed  in  the  least,  because  the  spirit  in  some  cases,  are  entirely  extinguished, 

widi  which  it  is  constantly  soaked  is  in-  Thei-e  is,  however,  a  differenco  among 
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•he  different  oils  m  this  respect,  some  be-  stantiy  burn  witb  fiiiy.  Small  quantilies 
bg  more  totally  volatile  than  others,  may  be  procured  at  any  time,  by  hiiming 
But  the  best  are  troublesome  iii  this  way,  wood  ia  close  vessels.  Little  pieces  may 
and  the  only  remedy  is,  to  change  the  he  very  finely  prepared,  at  any  time,  by 
wicks  often,  though  we  can  hardly  do  plunging  ilie  wood  into  lead  melted  and 
tills  and  he  sure  of  keeping  always  an  red  hot.  This  kind  of  fuel  in  very  much 
equal  flame. — The  second  kind  ot  fuel  used  by  chemists,  and  has  many  good 
mentioned,  peat,  is  so  spongy,  that,  com-  properties.  It  kindles  quickly,  emits  few 
pored  with  the  more  sohd  fuels,  it  is  unfit  watery  or  other  vapors  while  buruiug, 
to  be  employed  for  producing  very  strong  and, when  consume<l,  leaves  few  aslies,  and 
heats.  It  is  too  bulky  for  this ;  we  cannot  those  very  light.  Tliey  are,  tlierefore, 
put  into  a  furnace,  at  a  time,  a  quantity  easily  blown  away,  Bo  that  the  fire  con- 
that  corresponds  with  the  quick  consump-  tinues  open,  or  pervious  to  the  current  of 
tion  that  must  necessarily  go  on  when  the  air  which  must  pass  through  it  to  keep  it 
heat  is  violent.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  bumiug.  This  sort  of  fuel,  too,  is  ca- 
great  difference  in  this  respect  among  pable  of  producing  as  intense  a  heal  ob 
different  kinds  of  this  fuel;  but  this  is  can  be  obttuued  by  any;  but  in  violent 
Ihe  general  character  of  it.  However,  heats  it  is  quickly  consumed,  and  needs 
when  we  desire  to  produce  and  keep  up,  to  be  frequently  supplied. — Fossil  coals 
by  means  of  cheap  fuel,  an  extremely  charred,  called  ctiwfcra,  or  c^aks,  have,  in 
mild,  gentle  heat,  we  can  hardly  use  any  many  respects,  the  some  properties  as 
thing  better  than  peat.  But  it  is  best  to  charcoal  of  wood ;  as  kindling  more  read- 
have  it  previously  charred,  that  is,  scorch-  iiy  in  furnaces  than  when  they  are  not 
ed,  or  burnt  to  black  coal.  The  advan-  charred,  and  not  emittinff  watery,  or  other 
tages  gained  by  charring  are  conader-  gross  smoke,  while  they  oum.  This  sort 
able.  When  it  ia  prepared  for  use  of  charcoal  is  even  greatly  superior  to 
in  that  manner,  it  is  capable  of  bdng  the  other  in  some  properties.  It  is  a 
made  to  bum  more  slowly  and  gently,  or  much  stronger  fuel,  or  contEuns  the  com- 
will  bear,  vrithout  being  extinguished  al-  bustible  matter  in  greater  quantity,  or  in 
together,  a  greater  diminution  of  tlie  a  more  condensed  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
quantity  of  dir  with  which  it  is  supplied,  consumed  much  more  slowly  on  all  oc- 
than  any  other  of  the  solid  fuels. — The  casions,  and  particularly  when  emplwed 
next  fuel  in  order  is  the  charcoal  of  wood,  for  producing  intense  melting  heats.  The 
This  is  prepared  by  piUng  up  billets  of  only  inconveniences  that  attend  it  are, 
wood  into  a  pyramid^  heap,  with  several  that,  as  it  consumes,  it  leaves  much  more 
spiracles,  or  flues,  formed  through  the  ashes  than  llie  other,  and  these  much 
pile.  Chips  and  brushwood  are  put  into  heavier  too,  which  are,  therefore,  liable  to 
tiiose  below,  and  the  whole  is  so  con-  collect  in  such  quantity  as  lo  obstruct  the 
Btructed  as  to  kindle  throughout  in  a  very  free  passage  of  air  thraugh  the  fire ;  and 
short  time.  It  would  burst  out  into  a  further,  that  when  the  heat  is  very  in- 
blaze,  and  be  qiuckly  consumed  to  ashes,  tense,  these  ashes  are  disposed  to  melt 
were  it  not  covered  oU  over  with  earth  or  or  vitrify  into  a  tenacious,  drossy  sub- 
clay,  beaten  close,  leaving  openings  at  all  stance,  which  clogs  the  grate,  the  sides  of 
the  spiracles.  These  are  carefiilly  watch-  the  furnace,  and  the  vessels.  This  last 
ed ;  and  whenever  the  white,  watery  inconvenience  is  only  troublesome,  how- 
smoke  is  observed  to  be  succeeded  by  ever,  when  the  heat  required  is  very  in- 
thin,  blue  and  transparent  smoke,  the  hole  tense.  In  ordinary  heat,  the  ashes  do  not 
is  immediately  stopped ;  this  being  the  in-  melt,  and  though  they  are  more  copious 
dication  of  all  the  v?atery  vapor  being  and  heavy  than  those  of  charcoal  of 
gone,  and  the  burning  of  the  true  coaly  wood,  they  seldom  choke  up  the  fire  con- 
matter  commencing.  Thus  is  a  pretty  siderably,  unless  the  bars  of  the  grate  be 
strong  red  heat  raised  through  the  whole  too  close  together.  This  fuel,  therefore, 
mass,  and  all  the  volatile  matters  are  dis-  is  preferable,  in  most  cases,  to  the  charcoal 
sipoted  by  it,  and  notliiug  now  remains  of  wood,  on  account  of  its  burning  n.uch 
but  the  charcoal.  The  holes  being  all  longer,  or  giving  much  more  beat  before 
Slopped  in  succession,  as  this  change  of  it  ia  consumed.  The  heat  produced  by 
the  smoke  is  observed,  the  lire  goes  out  equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  pit-coal, 
for  wont  of  air.  The  pile  is  now  allowed  wood-charcoal,  and  wood  itself,  is  nearly 
to  cooL  This  requires  many  days;  for,  in  the  proportion  of  5,4,  and  3.  The  reason 
charcoalbeinga  very  bad  conductorof  heat,  why  both  these  kinds  of  charcoal  are  pre- 
the  pile  long  remains  red  hot  in  the  cen-  ferred,  on  most  occasions,  in  e>.-](erimental 
tre,  and,  if  opened  m  tliis  state,  would  in-  chemistry,  to  tlie  crude  wood,  or  fossl 
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coal,  from  which  they  are  produced,  is,  hai-tshom,  applied  to  llie  Boles  of  the  feef, 
that  the  crude  fuels  are  deprived,  by  char-  has  also  a  very  gtiod  effect— The  fifth 
ring,  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  last  kicd  of  fiicl  is  wood,  or  fossil 
and  some  other  volatile  principles,  which  coals,  ia  tiieir  crude  stote,  which  it  is 
are  evaporated  during  the  process  of  char-  proper  to  distinguish  from  the  charcoals 
ring,  in  the  form  of  eoot^  smoke  or  flame,  of  the  same  suhstauces.  The  difference 
These  volatile  parts,  while  they  remain  in  conasts  in  their  giving  a  copious  and 
the  fuel,  make  it  unfit  (or  lees  fit)  for  ma-  bright  flame,  when  plenty  of  tur  is  admit- 
ny  purposes  in  chemistry.  For,  besides  ted  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
obstructing  the  vents  with  Booty  matter,  must  be  considered  as  fuels  very  different 
they  require  much  heat  to  evaporate  from  charcoal,  and  adapted  to  different 
them  ;  and  therefore  the  heat  of  the  fur-  purposes.  (See  Flame.)  Flaming  fuel 
nace,  in  which  tliey  are  bumt,  is  much  cannot  be  managed  like  the  charcoals. 
diminished  and  wasted  by  every  addition  If  little  air  be  admitted,  it  gives  no  flame, 
of  fresh  fuel,  until  the  fresh  fuel  is  com-  but  sooty  vapor,  and  a  dimmution  of  heat, 
pletely  inflamed,  and  restores  the  heat  to  And  if  much  air  be  admitted,  to  make 
lis  fbimer  strength.  But  these  great  and  tliose  vapors  break  out  into  flame,  the 
sudden  variations  of  the  heat  of  a  furnace  heat  is  too  violent.  These  flaming  fiieb, 
are  quite  mconvenient  iii  most  chemical  however,  have  thmr  particular  uses,  for 
processes.  In  the  greater  number  of  ^which  the  others  are  fiir  less  proper, 
chemical  operations,  therefore,  it  is  much  For  flame,  when  produced  in  great  quan- 
more  convenient  to  use  charred  fuel,  than  tity,  and  made  to  bum  violently,  by  mix- 
the  same  fuel  in  its  natm^l  state. — It  is  ing  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fr^h  tur, 
proper  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  dan-  by  driving  it  on  tne  subject,  and  throwing 
eerous  natiu^  of  the  burnt  cur  which  arises  it  mto  whhls  and  eddies,  which  mix  the 
from  charcoal  of  all  kinds.  Charcoal  air  with  every  nart  of  the  hot  vapor,  gives 
bums  without  vbible  smoke.  The  air  a  most  intense  neat.  This  proceeds  from 
arising  from  it  appears  to  the  eye  aa  pure  the  vaporousnature  of  flame,and  theper- 
nnd  aa  clear  aa  common  air.  Hence  it  is  feet  miscibility  of  it  with  the  air.  As  the 
much  used  by  those  persons  who  are  am-  immediate  contact  and  action  of  the  air 
dious  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  are  necessary  to  the  burning  of  every  com- 
apartmenta.  But  this  very  circumstance  bustible  body,  so  the  iur,  when  mvperty 
should  make  us  more  watchful  against  its  applied,  acts  with  far  greater  advantage 
efiects,  which  may  prove  dangerous,  in  on  flame  than  on  the  solid  and  fixed  in- 
the  highest  degree,  before  we  are  aware  flammable  bodies  j  for  when  air  is  applied 
of  it  The  air  ariang  from  common  to  these  last,  it  can  only  act  on  llieir  sur- 
crude  fuel  is,  no  doubt,  as  had,  but  the  fiice,  or  the  particles  of  them  that  are 
smoke  reudem  it  disa^^eable  before  it  outermost;  whereas,  flame  being  a  vapor 
becomes  dangerous.  Tlie  first  sensation  or  elastic  fluid,  the  air,  by  proper  contriv- 
is  a  sli^t  sense  of  weakness :  the  limbs  ances,  can  be  intimately  mixed  wi^i  it, 
eeem  to  require  a  little  attention,  to  pre-  and  tnade  to  acton  every  part  of  it,  exter- 
yent  &lling.  A  sliglit  giddiness  succeeds,  nal  and  internal,  at  the  same  time.  The 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  a  flush  or  great  power  of  flame,  which  is  the  conse- 
glow  in  the  fece  and  nedc  Soon  after,  quente  of  this,  does  not  appear  when  we 
Uie  person  becomes  drowsy,  woidd  sit  tiy  small  quantities  of  it,  and  allow  it  to 
down,  but  commonly  falls  on  the  floor,  bum  quietly,  because  the  air  is  not  inti- 
insenable  of  all  about  him,  and  breathes  mately  mixed  with  it,  but  acts  only  on  the 
strong,  snoring  as  in  an  apoplexy.  If  the  outside,  and  the  qnantiQ'  of  Ituruiug 
peisoii  is  alarmed  in  time,  and  escapes  matter  in  the  surface  of  a  small  flame  is 
mto  the  open  air,  he  is  commonly  seized  too  small  to  produce  much  efiect.  But 
with  a  violent  headache,  which  gradually  when  flame  is  produced  in  large  quantity, 
abates.  But  when  the  effect  is  complet-  and  is  properly  mixed  and  agitated  with 
ed,  aa  above  described,  deolii  very  soon  air,  its  power  to  heat  bodies  is  immensely 
ensues,  unless  rehef  be  obtained.  There  increa^.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  prop- 
IB  UBU^ly  a  foaming  at  the  mouth,  a  great  er  for  heating  large  quantities  of  maitei 
flush  or  (Tjffusion  over  the  face  and  to  a  violent  degree,  especiaUy  if  the  con- 
seek,  and  eveiy  indication  of  an  oppres-  tact  of  sohd  fuel  with  such  matter  is  in- 
Moniif  l^e  briun,  by  this  accumulation  of  convenient.  Flaming  fiiel  is  used,  for  this 
blood.  The  most  successful  treatment  is,  reason,  iu  many  operations  perfbnned  on 
to  trjteoffa  quantity  of  blood  imme-  large  quantities  of  melal,  or  melalhc  min- 
dip'.ely,  and  throw  cold  water  on  the  head  erals,  in  tiie  making  of  glass,  and  in  the 
f^entedly.      A  strong  stimulus,  such  as  baking  or  burning  uf  all  kinds  of  earthen 
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ware.    The  potter's  kiln  m  n  cylindrical  first  cainptdgn   in   Portugal,   under   the 

caviiy,  filled  fi«ni  the  bottom  to  the  top  duke  of  Alva.     In  1580,  when  the  duke 

Willi  columns  of  wares :  the   only  inter-  subjected  that  kingdom  to  Philip  II,  the 

afices  are  those  that  are  left  between  tlie  courage  and  prudence  of  Fuentes  gained 

columns ;  and  the  flame,  when  produced  the  confidence  of  the  general,  who  gave 

in  sufficient  quantity,  is  a  torrent  of  liquid  him  a  company  of  lancers.      He  gained 

fire,   constantly  flowing  up  through  the  equal  distinction  m  the  campaigns  in  the 

whole  of  ihe  mletstices,  which  heats  the  Low  Coujitries  under  the  great  Alexander 

whole  pile  in  an  etjual  manner.    Flaming  Famese.     He  was  afterwards  sent  on  im- 

fliel  is  also  proper  in  mejiy  works  or  man-  portant  embassies  to  difierent  courts.    Ho 

ufectories,  in  which  much   faei  is  con-  distinguished  himself  anew    under   tlie 

sumed,  as  in  breweries,  distillerieB,  and  marquis  &)inola,  at  the  taking  of  Ostend, 

the  hke.     In  such  worl«,  it  is  evidently  inl606,     Inchercignof  Philipin,he  was 

worth  while  to  contrive  the  furnaces  so,  made  governor  of  Milan,  and  rendered 

that  heat  may  be  obtained  from  the  vola-  himself  formidable  to  the  Italian  princes 

tile  parts  of  the  fuel,  as  well  as  from  the  ^id  republics,  by  causing  them  to  feel  the 

fixed;  for  when  this  is  done,   less  fuel  superiority  of  the  Spanish  power.   In  160^ 

serves  the  purpose  than  would  otherwise  he  erected  a  fortress  on  a  rock  at  tlie  in- 

be  necessary.     But  this  is  little  attended  flux  of  the  Adda  into  lake  Conio,  on  thu 

to,  or  ill  understood,  in  many  of  those  borders  of  the  Valteline,  called   by  hill 

manufactories.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  name,  which  was  an  object  of  greet  jeal- 

see  vast  clouds  of  black  smoke  and  vapor  ouey  to  the  Grisons.    jfn  the  war  witii 

coming  out  of  their  vents.    This  happens  France,  in  1635,  so  unfortunate  for  Spain, 

in  consequence  of  their  throwing  too  Fuentes  again  appeared  upon  the  stage, 

large   a  quantity  of  crude  fuel  into  the  Spiun  wi^ed  to  take  advantage  of  the 

fiimace  at  once.    The   heat  is  not  suf-  deatit  of  Louis  XHI,  and  the  minority  of 

ficient  to  inflame  it  quickly,  and  the  con-  his  successor,  and,  in  KMS,  sent  Fuenles, 

sequence   is  a  great  loss  of  heat,     (See  then  at  the  age  of  82,  ivith  an  army,  into 

Laboratory.) — The  quantity  of  watery  flu-  Champagne.     He  Iiud  riege  to  Rocroy; 

id   contain^  in  fuel  greatly  affects   tJio  but  the  young  and  bravo  duke  d'Enghien 

amount  of  heat  it  produces ;  much  more,  (afterwards  me  great  Cond6)  attacked  the 

indeed,   than  is  commonly  admitted  in  besiegers,Mayl9,1643,vrithinferiorforces, 

practice.   It  is  a  well  known  law  of  chem-  and  felt,  with  his  cavalry,  upon  the  Span 

Istty,  that  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  or  ish  infantry,  so  renowned  firim  the  time  of 

their  conversion   into  steam,   consumes,  Ciiarles  V,  and  till  then  considered  invinct 

and  renders  latent,  a  great  amount  of  ca-  b!e,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  army. 

ioric.  When  green  wood,  or  wet  coals,  are  Fuentes,  severely  afllicted  with  the  gout, 

added  to  the  fire,  they  abstract  from  it,  by  caused  himself  to  be  carried,  in  a  cliair, 

degrees,  a  suificieut  part  of  its  heat,  to  into  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and  there  feU. 
(.onven  their  own  sap  or  moisture  into        Fuqer,   Frederic   Henry,   director  of 

steara,  before  they  are   capable  of  being  the  imperial  picture-galleiy  in  Belvedere, 

burnt.    And  aa  long  as  any  considerable  at  Vienna,  court  painter,   professor,   and 

part  of  this  fluid  remiuns  unevaporated,  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  the 

the  combustioa  goes  on  slowly,  the  fire  is  fine  arts,  was  born  at  Heilbroiin,  in  1751, 

dull,  and  the  heat  feeble.     Green  wood  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.    He 

commonly  contmuB  a  third,  or  more,  of  was  extremely   fond    of   drawing,  even 

its  weiglit  of  watery  fluid,  the  quantity  while  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of.ll,  he 

varying  according  to  the  greater  or  less  painted   miniatures    without     assistance, 

poroaty  of  different  trees.    Nothing  is  The  sight  of  Audran's  battle  of  Alexan- 

further  from  true  economy  than  to  burn  der,  after  Lebrun,  the  lives  of  great  artists, 

^een  wood,  or  wet  coal,  on  the  supposi-  and  his  pusrion  for  historical  readuig,  de- 

rion  that,  biicause  tlteyare  more  durable,  termined  him  to  paint  historical  sulijects. 

they  will  in  the  end  prove  more  cheap.  In  1774,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  sent 

'"  '■  "     3,  their  consumption  is  less  rapid ;  as  a  pensioner  to  Rome  by  the  empress 


but  to  produce  a  given  amoimt  of  heat,  a  Maria  Theresa.    After  a  diligent 

far  greater  amount  of  fuel  must  be  con-  seven  years  in  that  place  (from  1775  to 

sumsd.    Wood  that  is  dried  under  cover  1781),  he  went,  in  1782,  to  Naples,  where 

is  better  tlian  wood  dried  in  the  open  air,  the  imperial  ambassador,  count  von  l^am' 

being  more  free  from  decomposition.  berg,  received  him  for  two  years  into  liis 

FiSENTEs,  don  Pedro  Henriquez  d'Aze-  house,  during  which  time  he  had  an  op- 

vi'do,  count  of;  ageneral  and  astatesman,  [lortimity  of  showing  to   the   world   hia 

liOTii  at  VaDadoljd,  1560.     He  served  his  extraordinary  talents,  oj  three  large  fresco 
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paintings  in  tbe  hall  of  the  German  library  Maximilian  attended  his  funeral  in  per 
of  the  queen,  at  Caaerta  (allbough  he  had  son.  The  Fuggere  continued  to  woA 
never  attempted  this  style  before),  and  by  these  mines  and  others  in  Hungaiy,  Car- 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  queen.  He  niola  and  Carinlhia,  and  thus  obtained 
was,  in  1784,  appointed  vice-director  of  great  riches.  Their  goods  were  sent  to 
the  school  of  pointing  and  sculpture  at  every  country.  The  family  rose  to  ita 
Vienna.  Fiiger  here  painted  many  por-  highest  splendor  under  the  emperor 
tnuts  [including  miniatures),  and  historical  Charles  V,  Ulrich  Fugger's  sons  had 
pieces.  He  has  left  also  20  beautiful  died  without  heirs;  James  had  left  no 
drawinp  with  crayons  and  Indian  ink,  children,  and  thus  all  the  wealth  and  dig- 
upon  blue  pa|)er.  They  were  finished  by  nities  of  the  whole  femily  had  liillen  to 
llie  artist  during  a  long  protracted  illness.  George,  who  had  two  sons,  Raimond  and 
The  subjects  are  from  Klopstock's  Mes-  Antony.  When  the  emperor  Charles  V 
wah.  Some  of  Aem  have  been  engraved  held  the  memorable  diet  of  Augsburg 
for  the  splendid  new  edition  of  tliis  (1530),  he  lived  for  a  year  and  a  day  in 
poem,  at  Leipsic.  Leybold  has  copied  Antony  Fugger's  splendid  house  Bear  the 
them  on  a  larger  scale  for  Frauenholi's  wine  market.  Antony  had  fiee  access  to 
edition.  One  of  the  last  and  most  beau-  the  proud  Spaniard,  since  his  family  often 
tiful  of  Fiiger's  works,  is  his  John  in  the  supfriied  the  deficiencies  of  the  imperial 
Wilderness,  painted  for  the  imperial  chap-  coflers,and  the  emperor  rehed  much  upon 
el,inl804,forwhich  he  received  1000  duo-  their  assistance,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
ate.  Ffiger  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  5, 1818.  his  expedition  to  Tunis  (1535).  The  em- 
FuoQER  FAMiLr.  Thc  foundef  of  peror  raised  him  and  hia  brother  Raimond 
this  family  was  John  Fugger,  a  weaver  in  to  the  dignity  of  counts  and  bannerets, 
the  village  of  Graben  or  Goggingen,  not  He  also  invested  them  with  the  estates  of 
fer  from  Augsburg,  ITia  eldest  son,  John,  Kirchberg  and  Weisaenhom,  which  had 
likewise  a  weaver,  obtained,  by  marriage,  been  inortgaged  to  them,  granted  them  a 
the  riehts  of  a  citizen  of  Augsburg,  and  seat  among  the  counts  at  the  imperial 
carried  on  a  linen  trade  in  that  city,  then  diet,  and  letters  giving  them  princely 
an  important  commercial  place.  He  was  privileges.  Hardly  five  years  after,  he 
one  of  (he  12  weavers  who  eat  in  the  pive  them  the  right  of  striking  gold  and 
council,  and  was  one  of  the  fVdschoffe  of  silver  coins,  which  they  exercised  five 
the  Weatphalian  Fan.  He  died  in  1409.  limes  (1631,  lf)22,  1623,  1694  and  1694)! 
His  eldest  son,  Andrew,  acquired  such  This  Antony  left,  at  his  death,  6,000,000 
CTeat  wealth,  that  he  was  called  the  rkh  gold  crowns,  besides  jewels  and  other 
Fugger.  His  line  became  extinct  in  1583.  valuable  property,  and  possessions  in  all 
John's  second  apn,  James,  vras  tlie  first  parts  of  Europe  and  both  Indies.  It  was 
P,  who  owned  a  house  in  Augsburg.  He  of  him  that  Uie  emperor  Charles,  when 
was  also  a  weaver,  but  carried  on  a  very  viewing  the  royal  treasure  at  Paris,  ex- 
extensive  commerce.  Three  of  his  sons,  claimed,  "  There  is  at  Augsburg  a  linen 
Ulrich,  George  and  James,  extended  their  weaver,  who  could  pay  as  much  as  this 
business,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  with  his  own  gold."  "This  noble  lam- 
the  greatness  of  theirfamily.  They  mar-  ily,"  says  the  Mirror  of  Honor,  "  contain- 
ried  ladies  of  noble  femilies,  and  were  ed.  In  five  branches  (1619),  47  counts  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobles  by  the  empe-  countesses,  and,  including  the  other  mem- 
ror  Maximilian.    The  Fuggers  rendered  hers,  young  and  old,  alwuc  as  many  per- 

Seat  services  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  sons  as  the  year  has  days."    Even  wliiie 

aximilian,  who  was  often  in  want  of  counts,  they  continued   Iheir  commerce; 

money,  always  found  them  ready  to  assist  and  their  wealth  became  such,  that,  in  94 

him.     For  70,000  gold  florins,  he  pledged  years,  they    bought    real    estate    to    the 

» them  the  county  of  Kirchberg  and  the  amount  of  941,000  florins,  and,  in  1762, 

lordship  of  Weissenhom  for  10  yeai's,and,  owned  3  counties,  6  lordships,  and  57 other 

on  eight  weeks'nolice,  they  raiscdl70,000  estates,  besides  tlieir  houses  and  lands  iu 

ducats  for  the  pope  Julius   IT,  who,  in  and  around    Augsburg.      The   first   and 

connexion  with  the  kings  of  France  and  highest  places  of  the  empire  were  held 

Span,  was  then    assisting   llie   emperor  by   them,  and   several   princely   &milies 

Maiimilian  to  carry  on  waragiunst  Venice,  thought  themselves  honored  1^  their  alii 

Jarnes  attended  to  mining.     He  farmed  ance.    They  had  collections  of  rich  trcas 

the  mines  of  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol,  and  ures  of  art,  and   rare   books.      Painters 

liecame  immensely  rich.      He  built  the  and  musicians  were  supported,  and   the 

magnificent  castle  of  Fu^ferau  in   the  arts  and  sciences  were  liberally  jwtronised, 

Tyrol,  and  died  in  1503.     The  emperor  by  them.    Their  houses  and  their  gardens 
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exhibited  the  masterpieces  of  tlio  arciai-  litioua  matter,  and  sometimes  by  itself 
lecture  and  laate  of  those  times,  and  Ihey  There  are  three  distinct  desr.riptions  of 
entertained  their  guests  with  regal  mag-  fugues — the  simple  fiigue,  tlie  double 
nificence.  When  Charles  V,  after  his  fugue,  and  the  counter  mgue.  The  sim- 
campaign  to  Tunis,  paid  a  visit  to  count  vlefii^ue  contains  but  one  subject,  is  the 
Antony,  the  latter  kindled  a  fire  of  cluna-  least  elaborate  in  its  construction,  and  die 
mon  wood,  in  his  hall,  with  the  emperor's  easiest  in  its  compo^tion.  The  dovbit 
bond,  given  him  for  an  immense  sum.  Jvgue  consists  of  two  subjects,  occasion- 
While  wemention  the  industry,  the  pru-  ally  intermingled,  and  moving  together; 
dence,the  honors  and  the  influence  of  and  the  ctmnler  ftigvt  is  that  fugue  in 
the  Fugger  family,  we  must  not  forget  which  the  subjects  move  in  a  direction 
their  benevolence,  thdr  chari^',  and  their  contrary  to  each  other.  In  all  the  difFer- 
zeal  to  do  good,  and  to  relieve'the  distress-  ent  species  of  fugues,  the  parts  fly,  or 
ed  and  needy.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  run  after  each  other ;  and  hence  the  deri- 
the  hospitals,  schools,  and  charitable  insti-  vation  of  the  general  name^ugTM. 
tutions  of  every  kind,  which  they  founded.  Fula,  (See  Foidah.) 
At  the  reformation,  the  family  took  an  ac-  Fulda  ;  formerly  a  bishopric  and  piin- 
live  pan  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholic  reli^on,  cijiallty  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
atid  contributed  much  to  its  support.  The  Upper  Rhine ;  bounded  north  by  Hesse- 
&mily  was  divided  into  two  tines,  that  of  Cassel,  east  by  the  county  of  Hennebei^, 
Raimond  and  that  of  Antony.  Each  one  south  by  the  bishopiic  of  Wflrzburg,  and 
has  been  subdivided  into  several  branches,  west  by  the  principality  of  Isenburg  and 
but  they  all  style  themselves  counts  Ji^iy-  Hesse;  about  40  miles  in  length,  and 
rw-  of  Kirchberg  and  WeUsaJiotvu  The  from  7  to  35  in  breadth.  The  countjy  is 
Kirchberg-Weissenhorn  branch  of  the  mountainous  and  woody,  with  some  rich 
Raimond  line  owns  the  county  of  Kirch-  arable  lands,  and  some  salt  and  medicinal 
berg  and  four  lordships,  with  above  springs.  It  is  well  watered.  When  the 
14,000  tenants,  and  80,000  florins  revenue,  secidarization  of  the  eccleEdasticai  princi- 
Count  Anseira  Maria,  prince  of  Baben-  palities  of  the  German  empire  took  place, 
hausen,  was  raised,  by  the  emperor  Fran-  it  was  ceded  to  d'ange-Nassau,  then  to 
cis  II,  August  1,  1803,  to  the  rank  of  the  grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  In  1814 
prince  of  the  empire  (hereditary  in  his  it  was  divided ;  and  a  district,  containing 
male  heirs),  and  tlie  imperial  lordships  of  !^,000  inhabitants,  was  given  to  Saxe- 
Babenhausen,  Boos  and  Rettershausen  Weimar,  and  the  rest  to  Pjiiesia.  Prussia 
were  erected  into  the  principality  of  Ba-  ceded  her  portion  to  Hesse-Cassel,  which 
beniiausen.  He  died  November  22,  now  forms  a  grand-duchy  belon^ng  to 
1821.  The  principality  of  Babenheusen,  the  latter  goveniment.  Square  miles  of 
whose  capital  is  the  market  town  of  the  the  grand-duchy,  890;  population,  116,00tt 
same  name  on  the  Glinz,  contans  148  Fuloa  ;  city  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  since 
square  mUes,  and  11,000  inhabitants,  and  1817,  capital  of^the  above  grand-duchy  of 
anordsa  revenue  of  80,000  florins.  On  the  same  name;  situated  on  the  Fuldn, 
the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  43  miles  east  Wetzlar,  63  east-norlb-eust 
the  Rhine  (1806),  this  principality,  with  the  Mentz ;  Ion.  9°  44'  E. ;  lat.SCM'  N.  _;  pop- 
other  estates  of  the  family,  became  a  part  ulation,  8300;  houses,  990.  It  is  the 
of  the  dominions  of  tlie  king  of  Bavaria,  see  of  a  bishop.  It  has  manufiictui-es  of 
The  owners,  however,  by  express  treaty,  woollens,  linen,  and  earthen  ware,  and 
retained  many  of  thsir  privileges.  Tlie  four  Catholic  churches,  one  Lutheran,  n 
territories  of  the  countsand  princes  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  three  hospitals,  and 
family,  which  lie  in  a  great  measure  scat-  a  gymnaaum.  Here  was  formerly  a 
tered,  amount  in  the  whole  to  about  440  Catholic  university,  founded  in  1734, 
square  miles,  with  40,000  inhabitants.  which  has  been  converted  into  a  lyceum 
Fcgtie;  atermderived  from  the  Larin  with  six  professors.  The  library  contains  a 
ivord  fti^a  (a  flight),  and  signifying  a  number  of  ancient  and  rare  manuscripts, 
composition,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  FtJLGirRiTE  is  the  name  given  to  those 
or  both,  in  which  one  part  leads  off  some  conglomerations  of  grains  of  quaitz  half. 
determined  succession  of  notes  called  the  melted  together  by  lightning,  and  of  a  cy- 
.itiWed,  which,  after  being  answered  in  the  lyndrical  form,  which  are  sometimes  found 
fifth  and  eighth  by  the  other  parts,  is  in-  in" small  sandy  hollows.  They  are  generally 
tei'spersed  Uirough  the  movement,  and  in  a  perpendicular  position,  are  sometimes 
distributed  amid  all  the  parts  in  a  desultory  30  inches  in  length,  and  almost  one  in  di- 
manner,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  composer ;  ameter.  Their  outside  is  commonly  cov 
conipanied  by  odier  adven-  ered   with   small    prickly   protuberances, 
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sod  often  bIbo  Biirrciunded  by  a  coat  of  death  took  place  August  15, 1661.    Tha 

aggregated  quartz,  grains.     The  inside  is  year  after  hia   death  was  published  his 

frequently  lined  with  a  vitreous  fuaon.  principal  literary  work,  the  Worthies  of 

They  are  transp^nt,  grayish,   and   tiie  England  (folio)— -a    production  valuable 

eandiDwhichlhey  are  found  is  red.   They  alike  for  the  eolid  information  it  affords 

areprincipaliyibtindin.the  heath  of  Senna  relative  to  the  provincial  history  of  the 

in  Weslpoalia,  a{'Pil!au  near  Konigsberg,  country,   and   for  the  profusion   of  hio- 

in  Ihe  yioinity  of  Dresden,  at  Nietleben  graphical  anecdote  and  acute  observation 

ncarHaile  on  the  Saule,  at  Drigg  in  Cud><  on  men  and  manners.    The  great  fiiult 

beriaud,  and  otbei-  places.     (See  Fieiiler's  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  former  compoei- 

account  in  Gilllett  s  Stmcden,  dtr  Pl^sik  tions  of  doctor  Fuller,  is  an  elaborate  dia- 

(Annals  of  Physics),  vol.  55, 61  and  71.)  play  of  quaint  conceit,  owing,  perhcqis, 

Ftii.LBii,  Tbonias ;  on  embent  historian  more  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  au- 

and  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  in  thor  than  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 

the  17th  century.     He  was  bom  at  Aid-  he  wrote,  when,  however,  that  species  of 

winkle,  in  Nomianiptonshire,  of  which  wit wasmucbadmired.   Amongthemany 

parish  "his  father  was  minister.     He  was  marvellous  stories  told  of  doctor  Fuller^ 

sent  to  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  and  powers  of  memory,  it  is  stud  that  he  could 

greatly  signalized  himself  by  bis  applica-  repeat  500  strange  and  luiconnected  words 

tion  to  study.     He  removed  to  Sidney  anertwicehearingthem,  and  reciieaser- 

college  in  the  same  university ;  and,  beiug  mon  verbatim,  after  he  had  heard  it  once, 

chosen   niinister  of   St  Bennet's  parish,  His  Worthies  appeared  in  a  new  edition, 

Cambridge,  he  became  very  popular  as  a  with  his  life  prefixed,  in  1810  (3  vols. 

pulpit  orator.    In  1631,  he  obtained  a  fel-  4toJ. 

bwship  at  Sidney,  and  was  collated  to  Fuu-er;   one  employed   in   woollen 

a  prebend  in  llie  cathedral  of  Salishuiy.  manufactories    to  mill    or   scour  cloths, 

The  SMne  year,  he  published  a  poem  en-  serges,  and  other  stufis, 

tided  David's  hiunous  Sin,  heartie  Repen-  Fduxr's  Earth  ;  a  well-known  min- 

tance,  and  heavie  Punishment,  which  was  eral,  generally  of  a  greenish  white  color, 

his  first  production.    His  History  of  the  more  or  less  mixed  wkh  brown,  gray  or 

Holy  War  first  appeared  in   1640,  soon  yellow;    of  a   sofi;   and    friable   texnire, 

after  the  publication  of  which  he  remov-  and  somewhat   unctuous  to    the  touch. 

ed  to  London,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  It  consists  chiefly  of  eilex,  alumine  and 

the  Savoy  church  in  the  Strand.    He  was  water.     When  thrown  into  water,  it  im- 

amemberof  the  convocation  which  met  mediately  absochs  it,and  breaksdowninto 

in  1640,  and  was  one  of  the  select  ci>m-  a  fine  pulp,    lis  utility  in  removing  grease 

mittee  appointed  to  draw  up  new  canons  from  woollen  cloths,  and  other  fabrics,  has 

for  the  better  ^vemment  of  the  chureh.  given  this  earth  a  great  value  in  com- 

About  this  period,  he  published  his  Holy  merce.   There  are  vety  extensive  beds  of 

State  (folio)^   Li  1643,  he  went  to  Oxford,  tiiis  eanli  in  several  counties  in  England, 

and  Joined  the  king,  hecemo  chaplain  to  as  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  at  Wavedon, 

^  Ralph  Hopton,  and  employed  his  lei-  near  Woburn  m  Bcdfordshh^.     We  have 

sure  in  making  collections  relative  to  En  g-  noticed  tlie  valuable  property  of  this  earth 

lish  history  and  antiquities.     In  1646,  he  of  taking  grease  out  of  woollen  and  other 

was  permitted,  by  sir  T.  Fairfiix,  to  go  to  cloths,  which,  on  a  large  scale,  is  effected 

London.     In  1650,  he  published  a  Pisgah  by  the  operation  called  ^/uUmm:,  whence  its 

Sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  tliere-  name  has  been  derived.    'Puis,  which  is 

of)  with  the  History  of  tlie  Old  and  New  performed  hy  a  land  of  water-niill,  called 

Testament  acted  tliereou  (folio),  with  maps  a_/iiHmg'-imK,    is    partdeularly    necessary 

and  views;  andinl650a[)pearedhisAl^l  wih  respect  to  new  cloths,  for  thepur- 

Redivivus,  coneistuig  of  lives  of  reli^ous  pose  of  depriving  them  of  the  grease  and 

reformers,  martyrs,  divines,  &,c.     In  1656,  oil  which  have  been  used  in  their  prepara- 

he  published  the  Church  History  of  Brit-  tion,  and  thus  enables  theu-  fibres  lo  curi 

dn,  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  and  intertwine  during  the  fulling.    The 

C1648;  to  which  was  suWined  the  cleansing  property  of^ this  earth  depends 

ory  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  entirely  on  its  alumine  (q.  v.),  which  readi- 

rinc«  the  Conquest,  and  the  History  of^  ly  absorbs  the  grease.    The  properties  of 

Waltham  Abbey,     In  1656,  the  living  of  good  fuller's  earth  are,  a  susceptiblli^  of 

Cranfbrd,  in  Middlesex,  was  bestowed  on  bebg  diffused  through  water  vvithoutform- 

him,  and  he  removed  thither.    The  resto-  ing  a  paste,  and  a  great  degree  of  fineness, 

ration  talcing  plae«  in  1660,  he  was  rein-  as  the  particles  o!  silex  would  otherwise 

Mated  in  liis  prebend  of  Salisbury.     His  uijure  the  cloth.   As  au  article  of  domestic 
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utility,  it  miglit  be  more  frequenlJy  used  much  free  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  thai,  on 

than   il  is   for  the   cleaning  and   scour-  the  application  of  heat,  nitric  ether  sjialt 

ing  of  wooden  floors  and  wainscots.    In  be  freely  disengaged.    Accorrliiig  to  an 

this  I'eapect,  it  might  be  vpndered  an  ex-  analysis  of  fulminate  of  silver  made  bj 

cellent  substiwte  for  soa\,.  MM.  Gay-Luseac  and  Licbig,  the  acid  of 

Fct-LiNQ ;  the  act  of  cleansing,  scour-  the  salt  is  compqsed  of  20  parts,  or  one 

ing,8ii(l  pressing  stufi^  cloths,  stockings,  atom,  ofcyanogen,  and  8  parts,  or  one  atom, 

&c,  to  render  them  stronger,  firmer,  and  of  oxygen.    It  is  tlierefore  to  be  consid- 

closer ;  called  also  mUling,  because  lliese  ered  a  true  cyanic  acid,  and  its  salts  may, 

cloths  are  in  feet  scoured  by  a  toirfw-miH.  with  propriety,  be  termed  emanates ;  and 

The  principal  parts  of  a  (ulling-mill  are  this  notwithstanding  it  differs  in  so  many 

the  wheel,  with  its  trundle,  which  givea  respects  frara  tlie  cyanic  acid  of  W6hler 

motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle,  whose  teeth  (for  an   aceount   of  whichj  see   Prussic 

comnmnicate  that  motion  to  the  pestles  ^cid).     (See  Silver,  toifulnwnating  gilver, 

or   stampers,    whii-h    fiill     into   tixiughs,  and  Mercuri/,  foTj^mmaling  mercury.) 

wherein    the  clotli   is   put,   with   fuller's  Fultos,  Bobeit,  the  celebrated  engin- 

earth,  to  be  scoured  and  thickened  by  eer,  was  born  in  Little  Britain,  in  Penn- 

this  process  of  beating  it.  sylvanie,  in  1765,     In  his  infancy,  he  waa 

FuLMiNATiNQ ;    au    excommunication,  put  to  school  in  Lancaster  (Pennsylvania), 

(See  Excomimmicalwn.)  where  he  acquired  the   rudiments  of  a 

FuLWiSATiON.     In  a  yariety  of  chemi-  common  Englisli  education.     His  peculiar 

cal  combinations,  it  happens  that  one  or  genius  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early 

more  of  llie  principles  assume  the  elastic  age.     In  his  ciiililUood,  all  his  hours  of 

state  with  such  rapidity  that  the  concus-  recreation  were  passed  in  tlie  shops  of 

sion  of  iur  produced  gives  rise  to  a  loud  mechanics,  or  in  the  employment  of  liia 

report.  TUia  is  called /ifeninntion,  or,  more  pencil.    At  the  age  of  17  years,  he  jiaint- 

frequently,  detonation.     Fubninating  goU,  ed  portrwts  and  laudscapes,  in  Philadel- 

fulminating  silver,  fulminating  raercuiy,  phia,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  about 

and  gunpowder,  are  the  most  iamiliar  sub-  31.    In  his  22d  year,  he  went  to  England, 

Btances  of  this  kind.    (F<ir  an  account  of  and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 

Iheia,  see  Gdd,  Sfoer,  Mcnniry,  and  Gun-  his  distinguished  countri'inan,  Mr.  West, 

powder.)      The    fulminating    powder    is  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  promising 

made  by  triturating,  in  a  warm  mortar,  genius  and  his  amiable  qualities,  that  he 

three  parts,  by  weight,  of  nitre,  two  of  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  contin- 

carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  flowere  uedaninniateforseveralyears.   Afterleav- 

of  sulphur.    A  few  grains  of  this  compo-  Ing  the  family  ofWeat,  he  appears  for  some 

sition  fused  in  a  ladle,  and  set  on  fire,  ex-  time  to  liave  made  painting  his  chief  em- 

piode,witha  very  deafening  noise,   leav-  ployment.     Hesiient  two  yearain  Devon- 

ing  ail  impression  upon  ihe  ladle  as  if  it  shire,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 

had  received  a  blow  downwards.    Three  with  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  so  famous 

parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one  of  for  his  canals,  and  lord  Stanhope,  a  no- 

Bulpliur,  separately  reduced    to  powder,  bleman  celebrated  for  his  love  of  science, 

and    afterwards    intimately  mingled,   on  and  particularly  for  his  attachment  to  the 

lieing  triturated  in  a  metal  mortar,  cause  mechanic  arts.     In  1793,  we  find  Mr.Ful- 

numerous  successive  detonations,  like  the  ton  actively  engaged  in  a  project  to  im- 

cracks  of  a  whip,  or  the  repoits  of  pis-  prove  inland   navigation.      Even  at  that 

tols,  according  to  the  rupidicv  and  force  early  period,  he  had  conceived  the  idea 

of  the  pressure  employed,    Six  jiarta  of  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam  ;  and  he 

the  chlorate,  one  of  tiie  sulphur,  and  one  speaks  in  some  of  his  manuscripts  with 

of  charcoal,  detonate  by' the  Same  means,  great  confidence  of  its  practicability.     In 

but  more  sU'ongly,  and  accompanied  hy  May,  1794,  he  obtained  from  tiie  British 

a  red  flame.    AH  detonating  mixtures  ex-  government  a  patent  for  a  double  inclin- 

plode  witli  still  greater  idolenee  if  pre-  ed  plane,  to  be  used  for  transportation  ; 

-iousiy  wrapt>ed  up  in  double  paper.  and,  in  tlie  same  year,  he  submitted  to  the 

FnLMiMicAciD;apeculiaracid,knoivn  British  society  for  the  promotion  of  arM 

only  hi  combination  Willi  certain  metullie  and   commerce,  an   improvement   of  bin 

oxides,  and  first  discovered  with  tliose  of  invention  on  mills  for  sawing  marble,  for 

mercury  and  silver,  with  wliich  it  forma  which  ho  received  the  thanks  of  the  so- 

powerfully  detonating  compounds.    The  ciety  and  an  honoraiy  medal.     He  also 

conditions  necessary  for  forming  these  com-  obtained  patents  for  machines  for  spinning 

poimds  are,  tliat  the  silver  or  mercury  be  fiitx  and  making  ropes,  and   invented   ii 

dissolved  in   a  fluid   wliiclt  conlains  so  mechanical  contrivance  for  scooping  out 
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ihe  earth,  in  certmn  situations,  to  form  the  entries  which  were  conetmcled  accord 
chaunela  for  conals  or  aqueducts.  The  ing  to  Mr.  Walt's  principles.  The  limits 
subject  of  canals  appears  chiefly  to  have  of  this  woA  will  not  permit  ua  to  exaiii' 
engaged  hisattentjon  about  thia  tinie.  He  me  the  pretensiona  of  those  who  claim  to 
now,  and  probably  for  some  time  previ-  have  preceded  him  in  the  application  of 
ously,  professed  himself  s  civil  engineer,  steam  to  navigation.  That  it  was  not 
Under  this  title,  he  published  his  work  on  successffitly  accomphshed  by  any  one  pri- 
canala.  Throughout  his  course  as  a  or  to  the  eaeculion  of  hia  plans,  seems  to 
mechanist  and  civil  enmneer,  he  derived  be  proved  by  the  acknowledged  fact,  that 
great  advantage  from  bis  talent  for  draw-  though,  in  several  instances,  boats  had 
ing  and  painting.  He  was  an  elegant  and  been  made  to  move  by  the  force  of  steam, 
accurate  draftsman.  After  his  attention  yetnot  one,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
was  directed  to  mechanics,  he  seems  not  had  ever  been  made  practically  useful* 
to  have  used  his  peneil  as  a  painter,  till  Robert  K.  Livingston,  minister  to  France. 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  met  Mr.  Fulton  there,  and  commu- 
painted  some  portraits  of  his  own  femily.  nicated  to  him  the  imjmrtance  of  steam- 
In  1797,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  boats  lo  their  common  country,  informed 
seven  years  in  the  family  of  Joel  Bar-  him  of  what  had  been  attempted  in 
low,  during  wliich  time  he  studied  the  America,  and  advised  him  to  turn  his  at- 
higher  mathematics,  physics,  chemis-  tention  to  the  subject.  They  immediate- 
try  and  perspective.  While  there,  he  ly  proceeded  to  make  experiments  on  the 
projected  llie  first  panorama  that  was  ex-  subject,  the  principal  direction  of  wliich 
hibited  in  Paris.  He  also  made  an  ex-  was  left  to  Mr.  Fu]ton.  After  some  trials 
periment  tJiere,  in  1797,  on  the  Seine,  on  a  small  scale,  they  built  a  l>oat  upon  tlie 
with  a  machine  designed  to  propel  car-  Seine,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fuitoii, 
casses  of  gunpowder  under  water  to  a  in  1803,  which  was  completely  success- 
given  point,  and  there  to  explode  them.  ful.  On  Mr,  Fulton's  arrival  at  New 
Although  this  project  failed,  he  continued  York,  in  1806,  they  immediately  engageil 
to  employ  liis  attenrion  on  the  subject,  un-  in  building  a  boat  of  what  was  then 
til  he  had  perfected  the  plan  for  ins  sub-  deemed  very  considerable  dimenaons. 
marine  tooi,  as  it  wa-s  afterwords  executed.  This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson 
He  returned  lo  America  in  1806.  We  river  in  180? ;  its  progress  through  tlie 
must  now  revert  to  an  early  period  of  water  was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
Mr,  Fulton's  Ufe,  to  trace  the  progress  of  liour,  February  11,  1809,  Mr.  Fulton 
that  great  improvement  in  the  arts,  for  took  out  his  first  patent  for  his  inventions 
which  the  world  is  so  much  indebted  to  in  navigation  by  steam ;  and,  February  9, 
hitn— we  mean,  tteyi'oeiiioi  eslMiskment  1811,  he  obtained  a  second  patent  for 
of  namgatum  busteam.  At  what  time  his  some  improvements  in  his  boats  and  ma- 
attention  was  mst  directed  to  tliis  subject,  chinery.  In  1811  and  1813,  two  steam- 
is  not  known;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that,  boats  were  built  under  Mr.  Fulton's  di- 
inl793,  he  had  iriatured  a  plan,  in  which  recdons,  as  ferry-boats  for  crossing  the 
he  had  great  confidence.  The  evidence  Hudson  river,  and,  soon  after,  one  of 
of  this  is  his  letter  to  lord  Stanhope,  the  same  description  for  the  East  river, 
dated  September  30, 1793.  It  is  impossi-  Of  the  former  Mr.  Fulton  wrote  and 
hie  to  say  what  progress  he  had  made  in  published  a  description,  in  the  American 
his  plans  for  steam-boat  navigation  pre-  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  for 
viously  to  1801,  when  he  and  chanc«llor  October,  1812.  These  boats  were  what 
Ijvingston  met  in  Paris.  His  papers,  are  called  Unn-boalg ;  each  of  them  being 
however,  render  it  evident,  that  tbeappli-  two  complete  hulls,  united  by  a  deck  or 
cation  of  water-wheels,  as  they  are  now  bridge ;  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  moving 
.ised  in  this  country,  was  among  bia  first  equmlv  *ell  with  either  end  foremost  ;  so 
conceptions  of  the  means  by  which  steam  tiiat  mey  cross  and  recross  without  los- 
vessels  might  be  propelled.  He  had  giv-  ing  any  lime  in  turning.  He  contriveil, 
en  to  Messrs.  Watt  &.  Bolton  instructions  with  great  ingenuity,  floating  docks  for 
for  constructiiij  the  fiist  enpne,  which  the  reception  of  these  boots,  and  a  means 
was  successfully  used  in  a  boat;  yet  he  by  whidi  they  are  brought  lo  them  with- 
made  no  pretensions,  as  an  itvueiiior,  with  out  a  shock.  We  have  not  space  tor  the 
resiiect  to  the  engine.  On  the  contrary,  details  of  Fulton's  connexion  with  the 
Le  was  often  hearxi  to  declare,  that  he  did  project  of  the  grand  Erie  canal ;  of  his 
not  pretend  hiinself  to  have  made,  and  -See  Walsh's  Ajm^id  -gnm^t  the  Mg^f, 
did  not  know  of  any  improvement  that  „/  Gnat  Briiuiit,  for  a  lull  discussbu  of  Hut 
'lad  been  made  by  any  other  person,  upon  Topic. 
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Dew  plans  and  experiments  relative  to  junctions  are  those  necessaiy  to  life,  &nc( 
sub-marine  warfare ;  of  the  conatruction  witliout  which  the  individual  cannot  aiib- 
of  the  steam-tngate  which  bore  his  name;  siat;  as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  Inngs, 
of  the  modiflcationfi  of  hia  aub-marinc  &c.  The  natural  funcliona  are  (hose 
boat;  of  his  vexotious  ond  ruinous  law-  which  the  body  cannot  subsiatany  con- 
suits,  and  controversies  with  those  who  siderabte  time  without;  as  the  digestion 
interfered  with  his  patent-rights  and  ex-  of  the  aliment  and  its  conversion  into 
elusive  grants.  For  these,  we  must  refer  blood.  Animal  functions  include  the 
tlie  reader  to  the  valuable  iij/e  of  Robert  senses  of  touching,  tasting,  seeing,  &c., 
FuUoJt,  by  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  to  and  the  voluntary  motions, 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials  Function,  in  mathematics.  A  quantity 
of  this  article.  Mr.  Fulton  died  Februa-  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  another  quao- 
ry  24,  1815.  In  person,  he  was  about  six  tity,  when  its  value  depends  on  that  qiian- 
feet  high,  slender,  but  well  proportioned,  tity  and  known  quantities  only;  and  it  is 
with  large  dark  eyes  and  a  projecting  said  to  be  a  function  of  several  quantities, 
brow.  His  manners  were  easy  and  un-  when  its  value  depepda  on  those  quanti- 
affected,  ITis  temper  was  mild  and  his  ties  and  known  quantities  only, 
diapoaition  lively.    He  was  fond  of  socio-  Fuwdamental    Note,   in  music ;    the 

3:    He  exprpaaed  himself  with  enei^,  principal  note  in  a  song,  or  composition, 

uency  and  correctness,  and,  as  he  owed  lo  which  all  tlio   rest  are  adapted :  it  is 

more  to  experience  and  reflection  than  to  called  the  Icty  to  the  aoug. 

books,  hia  sentiments  were  often  interest-  Fubding    System  j    the     manner     in 

ing  from  their  originality.     In  all  hia  do-  which"  modem  governments  have  so'ight 

meatic  and  social  relations,  he  was  zeal-  lo  give  security  to  public!  loans,  and  there- 

ous,  kind,  generous,  liberal  and  affection-  by  strenethen  the  pubhc  credit.     Jt  was 

ate.     He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but  first  used  in  England,  and  afterwards  fol- 

as  it  was  subservient  to  charily,  hospitali-  lowed  by  all  the  other  states  which  piud 

ty  and  the  sciences.     But  what  was  most  attention  to  their  credit     It  provides  that, 

conspicuous  in  his  character,  was  his  calm  on  the  creation  of  a  pubhc  loan,  funds 

constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefati-  shall  immediately  be  formed,  and  secured 

gable  patience  and  perseverance,  which  al-  by  law,  for  the  payment  of  the   interest 

ways  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties,  until  the  stale  redeemsihe  whole,  and  also 

FuLviA ;  the  ambitious  wife  of  Mark  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  capital 

Antony.    (See  Oniony.)  itself     This    gradual   redeeming  of  the 

Fomibation;  means  empWed  for  the  capital  is  called  the  *ini*ng  of  the  debt, 

destruction  of  miasmtua,  or  emuvia.  The  and  the  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose 

moat  efficacious  substance  for  this  pur-  is  called  tbe  dvkiagfmid.  (q.  v.) 

poseiBchlorine(q.v.);nexttoit,tlievapor  Funds.      {See    Loan,    S.7iJimg   Fund, 

of  nitric  acid,  and  lastiy  that  of  muriatic  Sloclis,  PiiUic  Sloeks,  and  JVationid  DeU.) 

acid.      The    fumes    of   heated   vinegar,  Fcnds,    Pubi,io  ;    the  came  given  ia 

buniingsulphur,orthesmokeof  exploded  F.ngland  to  those  taxes  and  other  public 

gunpowder,  deserve  but  little  attention  as  imimsts,  which  are  destined  for  the  dis- 

antilolmics.  charge  of  the  interest,  or  capital  of  the 

FuNCUAL,  or  FuNCHiAL ;  a  sea-port,  and  national  debt.     The  government,  resorting 

capital  of  the  island  of  Madeira ;  Ion.  17°  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  considera- 

4*  W. ;  lat.  32°  S*  N. ;  population,  15,000  ;  ble  sums  for  the  public  service,  assigned 

houses,  2000 ;  bishop's  see.    The  haAor  to  those  who  made  the  loans  the  income 

ia   defended   by  several   batteries  and  a  of  some  branch  of  the  revenues   of   the 

castle.      It  contiuns  6  parishes,  1  caihe-  slate,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 

dra'  and  7  otiier  churches,  4  convents,  and  paying  off  of  the  interest  or  the  capital 

3    hospitals.      The    streets  are   narrow,  or  both,  according  to  the  contract  made 

winding  and  dirty,  and  the  city  is  irregu-  between  the  government  and  the  capitul- 

Inrly  built.     Some  of  tiie  houses  are  neat,  isis.     Thus  every  loan  had  its  funds.    In 

and  the  windows  sashed  with  lath-work,  order,  however,   to   avoid    the    ineonve- 

but  with  openings  wide  enough  for  those  niences   which    arose    from    the  cireiim- 

within  to  see  and  be  seen.     "Hie  principal  stance,  that  sometimes  a  single  fund  ivas 

trade  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  wine,  not  sufficient  for  the   discharge   of  the 

which  the  Enghsh  residents  ship  to  £ng-  sums  for  which  it  was  destined,  while 

land  and  India.  another  one  afl'orded  o  surplus,    several 

Functions  considered  in  re^rd  to  the  funds  were  united,  and  fixim  the  C()mmon 

actions  of  the  body,  are  by  physicians  divi-  amount  the  [layments  made,  for  which 

«ledintovilal,ani(nalandiiatural.  Thevital  they   had   been  appropriated,      lu    thi* 
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manner  the  Aggresate  Fund  ori^nated  in  of  ihe  new  loan  are  joined  to  the  fund, 

1715,  the  South  Sea  Fund  in  1716,  the  out  of  which   the  interest  of  Ihfi   older 

General    Fund    in    1716;    the    Sinking  capitals  is  paid.     In  this  manner,  the  otd 

Fund,  into  which  the  surphis  of  the  three  and  new  debts  are  consolidated,  and  all  the 

beforeinentioned  funds  flows,  and  which  interest  is  paid  out  of  the  whole  amount 

was  originally  destined  for  the  diminution  of  the    fund.     The    business   tvhir.h   is 

of  the  national  debt,  but  in  latter  years  has  daily  transacted  in  these  difierent  funds, 

also  been  applied  to  meet  the  necessities  particularly   in   the    consolidated    3    per 

of  government ;   finally  the  Consolidated  cent.,  of  which  the  far  greater  part  of  the 

Fund,  under  which  appe1lalion,in  the  year  public  debt  coDsisEs,  is  enormous.   It  is  yet 

1780  (all  the  beforenieiilioned  funds  being  augmented  by  the  stock-jobbing — a  kind 

then  abolished),  the  whole  amount  of  the  of  traffic  consisting  in  a  contract,  which 

public  revenues  (with  the   exception  of  two  parties   make  for  a  certain  sum,  so 

the  annual  grants}  became  united.     The  that,  after  a  fixed  period  has  expired,  not 

interest  of  the  whole  public  debt,  as  well  the  capital,  but  only  the  sum,  to  which 

oA  the  capitals,  the  payment  of  which  is  the  difference  of  the  value  of  the   stock 

due,  also  the  interest  of  Ihe  hills  of  the  on  the    day    of  tlie  contract's   esplriug, 

exchequer,  the  civil  list,  the  pensions,  sal-  and  that  on  which  it  was  entered  into, 

aries,  and  several  other  annuol  expendi-  amounts,    must  be  paid.     Although  this 

tures,  are  all  paid  out  of  this  fund.     The  traffic  is  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  the 

surplus  is  annually  assigned  by  the  par-  honor  of  the  parties  is  the  only   pledge 

liament,  for  Ihe  neoessaiy  expenses  of  the  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements, 

current  year.    As  every  obligation  of  the  yet  the  business  transacted  in  this  way  is 

public  treasury  for  the  payment  of  inter-  very  considerable.       (See  Pvlilic   Stocks, 

est  or  capital,  Is  assigned  to  a  certain  fund,  jVimonoI  Debt,  &c.) 

the  holder  of  government  securities  for  a  Fundy,  Bat  of  ;  a  l»y  of  North 
cert^n  amount  Is  said  to  have  such  an  America,  between  New  Brunswick  and 
amount  in  the  funds,  and  the  expression  Nova  Scotia,  extending  about  200  miles 
"£1000inthe[iublicfunds"meansacapital  in  a  N.  E.  direction.  It  is  19  leaguea 
of  £1000,  winch,  according  to  the  origi-  across  from  St.  John's,  N.  B.  to  the  gut  of 
nal  conditions  made  at  the  time  of  the  Annapolis,  N.  S.  Here  the  tides  rise  30 
loan,  brings  a  certain  annual  interest  pay-  feet.  In  the  basin  of  Miiias,  the  eastern 
able  by  the  state.  The  public,  debts,  lor  arm  of  the  bay,  the  tides  rise  40  feet ;  and 
which  certain  interests  are  paid  until  the  at  the  heail  of  the  north-eastern  arm,  call- 
time  when  the  caiiital  itself  is  to  be  dis-  ed  Chignecto  channel,  they  rise  60  feet. 
charged,are  cal!ed,in  the  language  of  the  These  tides  are  so  rapid  as  to  overtalie 
financiers,  perpetual  or  redeenuible  tmniit-  animals  leedina  on  the  sliore. 
(iw,  and,  in  common  life,  fiimfe  or  slocks.  Fi7BEn,  or  Fteh  ;  an  island  of  Den- 
A  small  part  of  the  public  debt  consists  of  mark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  nearly 
annuities  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  an  oval  form,  with  some  irregularities, 
which  cease  as  soon  as  the  term  has  ex-  extending  from  N.  to  S.  about  35  miles, 
pired.  They  are  called  irredeemaUe  or  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  30  ;  population, 
aelenmnate  annii&ies ;  and  are  divided  112,000;  square  miles,  1194.  It  is  a 
into  tang  mmuities,  such  as  last  for  a  fertile  and  pleasant  island.  Mfst  of  the 
period  of  90  or  100  yeare  (in  the  time  of  Danish  nobility  have  scats  here.  The  soil 
king  William  III,  they  brought  10, 12  and  yields  great  crops  of  com,  so  that  nearly 
14  per  cent.ahove  wir;  those  which  have  100,000  barrels  are  exjiorted  annually  to 
not  yet  ceased,  will  all  expire  in  the  year  Nonvay  and  Sweden,  exclusive  of  die 
I860),  and  sAort  annuities,  which,  in  1778,  censumption  at  home.  The  inhabitants 
were  granted  for  terms  of  10,  30,  at  most  keep  a  great  nuniber  of  bees,  and,  with 
30  years,  as  en  indemnification  to  those  the  honey  produced,  make  mead,  which 
persons  who  had  suffered  losses  on  the  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  he- 
redeemable  annuities.  Besides  those,  ing  sent  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
there  are  also  life  annuities,  which  last  Odensee  is  the  capital.  Lon.  ff' 40*  to  10" 
until  the  death  of  one  or  several  persons.  50'  E. ;  lat  55°  !?  to  55°  3.V  N. 
By  fiir  the  greater  part  of  annuities  are  Funeral  Rites.  Religious  dogmis 
perpetual,  which  differ  according  to  the  combine  with  phyacal  circumstances  to 
interest  tiiey  bring.  As  often,  however,  decide  the  character  of  the  last  tribute  of 
as  the  government  tn.ikes  a  new  loan,  it  is  friendship  and  love  paid  to  the  rentiin« 
thrown  into  that  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  dead ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  de 
which  pays  equal  interest,  and  the  funds  termine  which  of  these  causes  may  hava 
destined  for  tiie  payment  of  the  interest  led  one  nation  to  preserve  the  cortise  by 
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an  arliiicial  and  expenaive  process,  anoth-  were  sung  by  persons  hired  for  the  pur- 
er to  reduce  it  al  once  to  its  origbal  poee.  Splendid  monuments  were  some- 
elemenls,  and  others  to  leave  it  in  the  times  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with 
eardi  at  the  disposition  of  nature.  On  iiumerousniches:  aseechnichewas  filled, 
die  other  hand,  we  find  the  influence  of  its  entrance  was  stopped  up  by  a  large 
rcli^oua  opinions  in  many  cruel,  absurd  stone  rolled  against  it.  The  process  of 
and  revolling  pracdces,  which  have  pre-  embahiiing,  as  practised  by  the  Jews, 
vailed  in  some  countries,  and  their  milder  seems  to  have  been  intended  merely  as  a 
and  better  iufluences  in  the  touching  yet  safeguard  against  infection.  In  the  re- 
consoling  usages  of  others.  We  must  ligiouscrecd  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
content  ourselves  here  with  a  brief  notice  sepulture  was  an  act  of  piety  Ki  the  dead ; 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  some  ua-  without  it,  the  spirit  must  wander  a  hun- 
tions  most  distinguished  in  history.  A  dred  years  on  the  bonks  of  the  gloomy 
minuto  account  of  the  funeral  riles  <if  tlie  Styx.  The  last  breath  was  genemlly 
Hindoos  is  given  in  vol.  7  of  die  Asiatic  caught  by  a  near  relative,  who  opened  h^ 
R^earches.  The  4th  volume  of  the  same  mouth  to  receive  it;  the  body  was  washed, 
work  contains  a  description  of  the  forms  and  crowned  with  flowers,  a  cake  of  flour 
of  a  suttee.  The  corpse  is  perfumed,  and  and  honey  placed  in  the  hand,  as  a  bribe 
adorned  with  flowers ;  it  is  then  burnt ;  for  Cerberus,  and  an  obolus  in  the  mouth, 
afl:er  many  ceremonies,  the  bones  are  de-  as  a  fee  for  Charon.  Interment  and 
posited  in  a  casket  and  buried,  but  after-  burning  were  practised  indiflerentiy.  In 
wards  disinterred,  and  thrown  into  the  interment,  the  body  was  placed  with  the 
Ganges.  A  second  series  of  obsequies  com-  &ee.  upward,  and  the  head  towards  the 
mences  after  (he  period  of  mourning  has  west  In  huming,  the  pile  varied  in  form 
expired,and  this  is  followed  by  commem-  andmaterials:  it  was  lightedby  the  near- 
orative  rites.  The  voluntary  immolation  est  relative;  perfumes  and  wine  were 
of  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  [he  most  poured  on  it,  and  the  richest  clothes  of 
remarkable  part  of  the  ceremony.  (See  tlie  dead  were  binned  vrith  him.  The 
SuJiee.)  The  Mohammedans  bury  their  ashes  were  then  collected  and  depoated 
dead.  The  interment  takes  place  as  soon  in  an  urn.  This  description  applies  to 
as  possible,  in  obrfience  to  the  command  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  rites  were 
of  the  prophet:  "Make  haste  to  bury  nearly  identicoL  InhumatiMi  was  the 
the  dead,  that,  if  he  have  done  well,  he  original  practice  of  the  Romans ;  nor  did 
may  go  forthwith  into  blessedness,  if  evil,  burning  become  common  till  tlie  end  of 
into  hell-fire."  No  sgns  of  excessive  tlie  republic  The  practice  of  burying 
grief,  no  teais  nor  lamentations  are  allow-  by  night  explains  the  ori^n  of  the  word 
ed,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  Mussulman  ftoKrat  IJimus,  fiom^fiows,  torches).  Eu- 
to  acquiesce  wilhouc  a  murmur  in  the  vrill  logies  were  often  delivered  at  the  lunerab 
of  God.  On  arriving  at  the  buiial  place,  of  distinguished  men,  both  in  Greece  and 
the  body  is  committed  to  the  earth,  vrith  Rome,  and  fiineral  games  were  exhibited, 
tl\e  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  Menu-  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Burning  wao  not 
ments  are  forbidden  by  the  law,  but  they  disused  till  the  close  of  the  4th  century, 
are  eonstantiy  erected.  (See  D'Ohsson,  Macrobius  (vii.  7)  speaks  of  il  as  already 
Tabkaa  de  VEmp.  Ottoman,  ii,  18rh ;  and  antiquated  in  his  time.  In  the  Roman 
Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  vl  and  viii  Catholic  church,  the  body  is  washed  im- 
volumes.}  The  Egyptians,  it  is  welt  mediately  after  death,  a  crucifix  is  placed 
known,  embalmed  their  dead.  An  ac-  in  the  hands,  and  avessel  of  holy  water  at 
count  of  their  mode  of  sepulture  may  be  the  feet,  with  which  the  visitants  sprinkle 
found  in  the  articles  Cemeteni  and  Mum-  it.  The  ecclesiaBticB  remain  witii  it  Uh 
inks.  Among  the  Jews,  the  next  of  kin  the  interment,  offeringup  prayers.  When 
closed  tiie  eyes  of  the  deceased ;  tiie  the  time  of  burial  arrives,  the  priest  bear- 
corpse  was  then  wa^ed  and  embalmed  iiigthecmrafix  stands  at  the head,and the 
(the  remains  of  Jacob  lay  30  days  in  officiating  priest  at  the  foot,  of  Ihe  coffin, 
nitre,  and  during  40  were  anointed  with  The  minister  sprinkles  the  colSn  thrice 
iDis  and  spices.  Gen.  I.  3.),  swathed  in  with  holy  water,  and  tlie  Dt  profwuHs  and 
__ien  bandages,  and  deposited  in  the  J^senn  are  chanted.  The  body  is  car- 
tomb.  The  mourning  customs  of  tiie  ried  to  the  church,  during  which  time 
Jews  may  be  collected  froni  various  pas-  psalms  are  chanted,  especially  the  J^Kse- 
sagea  of  the  Scripttires.  They  went  rere,  and,  at  the  close  of  each,  a  requiem, 
bweheaded  and  btu^foot,  covered  their  In  the  church,  the  ofiice  of  the  dead  is 
mouths  and  kept  silence,  put  on  sackcloth  perlbrmed,  and  mass  is  celebrated.  In 
and  gashed  their  bodies ;    funeral  songs  conclusion,  the  body  is  thrice  censed  and 
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sprinkled  ■vrilh  holy  water.    At  tlie  grave,  brother,  D.  Antonio  Funea,  has  acten  a 

B  prajer  and  benediclion  are  pronounced,  s^l  more  distingtiiehed  part,  having  lost  n 

and  the  body  aDcl  grave  are  tiirice  censed  large  foniine  and  two  promising  soup  iii 

nnd  Hprinkled  witli  holy  water.    Tiie  an-  the  contest,  and  agnalized  himaelf  as  gov- 

them   Ego    sum  Reswrreclio    tlien    com-  emor  of  Cordova.    Doctor  Funes  appears 

mences,  during  which  the  body  is  again  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  congress 

thrice  Bprinliled.     A  prayer,  followed  by  on  conscitiitiotial  alFdi's,  which,  in  June, 

an  anthem,  Si  imouUcdeg  and  Deprqfwt-  1826,presented  their  celebrated  report,  rep- 

d«,  succeeds  s  and  the  body,  witb  the  feet  ommending  the  adoption  of  tlie  central 

towards  the  east,  is  lowered    into    the  form  of  government   for   the   repubUc. 

grave,  each  of  the  mournei-s,  before  it  is  This  report  is  elaborate  and  specious,  am) 

covered,  sprinkling  it  in  turn.    The  dead  exhibits  a  plausible,  if  not  a  conclusive 

are  commemorated  on  the  3d,  7th,  aJid  viewof  that  side  of  the  question  which  it 

20lh    day  after  interment,  and  on  their  advocates.    Doctor  Fiines  died  in  Buenos 

anniversaries.    The  wake,  or  watcliing,  is  Ayres,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Januai'y 

celebrated  in  some  parts  of  Gi-eat  Britain ;  II,  1829,     His  Essay  on  tlie   History  of 

in  the   Scotch  Highlands,  a  piper  is  in  Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Tucuniun,  is 

attendance,  and,  though  the  nearest  rela-  a  valuable  vrork,  compiled  from  the  best 

tion  opens  the  ball  wjth  loud  tokens  of  materials,   including    many   unpublished 

sorrow,  it  is  kept  up  by  the  otliersall  night,  muDuscripts,  and  adds  greatly  to  our  ^ook 

viiih  little  show  of  grief   In  North  Wales,  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which 

the  tBvl  nds  is  kept  with  more  solemnity,  it  treats. 

The  fiieuds  bring  a  pic-nlc  supper,  and        Fuhfkirchen,  or  Five  Chuhches,  or 

pass  the  night  before  the  funeral  in  sing-  Pets  ;  a  royal  free  town  in  Hangaiy,  capi- 

mg  psalms   and  reading  the    Scriptures,  tal  of  Barmiya,between  tlie  Draveand  the 

In  Ireiand,  tlie  wake  of  the  lower  classes  Danube;  lOOmili^S.by  W.  Pest,  140  W. 

ia  a  'scene  of  tumult   and  drunkenness.  N.  W.  Belgrade,  175  S.  S.  E,    Vienna; 

The  ululation  has  often  been  described.  Ion.  18°  4^  E. ;  lal.  46°  .5'  N. ;  [wpulation, 

In  U'e  north  of  Englgnd,  burial  feasts,  or  84S7  ;  houses,  2000  ;  bishop's  see.    It  is 

arvels,  are  sUl!  ^ven  on  the  day  of  inter-  situated  on  the  ascent  of  a  limestone  ridge, 

mept.    An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  district  fertile,  especially  in- wine,  is 

in  1828,  at  the  funeral  of  Mac  Mhic  Allis-  moderately  well  built,  and  has  an  impos- 

ter.  Glengarry,  chief  of  the  Macdonnels,  ing  aspect.    It  contains  a  fine  cathedral. 

_..  _..  ,.rS       .1      ...  __.  .. -o  dinner,  7  cliurcbes,  several  monasteries,  a  public 

'   1  with  library  of  upwards  of  20,000  vols.,  a  mili- 

tey.      The  tary  and  a  civil  academy,  and  2  hospitals. 

law    requiring  that  a  corpse    should  be  Each  of  the  churches   and   monasteries 

buried  ill  none  but  woollen  stulF,  was  re-  has  two  or  more  steeples.    It  is  the  most 

pealed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.    {See  considerable  trading  town  in  this  part  of 

the  article  Funeral  Ritea,  in  the  Eneyclo-  Hungary,   and  is  noted  for    'm    tobacco, 

yiErfia  JlfelropoKlono,  which  contains  refer-  and  for  tlie   swine  and  cattle  sold  at  its 

ences  to  numerous  source  of  informa-  markets.    A  university  was  founded  here 

tion.)  in  1364,  by  Louis  I,  at  one  period  contain- 

Funes,   Oregorio;    a    patj'iot   of    La  ing  upwards  of  3000  students,  but  was 

Plata,  extensively   known  by  his  Ensm/o  destroyed  after  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  in 

de  la  Historia  civU  del  Paragam/,  Buenos  1596,  and   not   afterwards   reestablished, 

.%rai,  y  TiiciOTUBt,  published  at    Buenos  The  Jesuits   founded  a   college  here   in 

AyreS;  m  1817,  in  3  vols.    Doctor  Funes  1694,  whicli  grew  into  much  repute, 
was  then  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of        Fonqi;  an  extensive  family  of  plants, 

Cordova,  and  has  been  actively  engaged  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  class  rajipftj- 

inthe  cause  of  the  revolution,  from  its  gmaia.    Manyof  tliespeciesare  common- 

comnjen cement.       He   becMne    member  ly  called  timskrooma.    These  plants  varv 

of  a  junta,  assembled  at  Cordova,  wbicli,  greatly  in  size,  form,  color  and  consislence. 

under  the  instigotion  of  Liniers,  resisted  They  frequently  have  the  form  of  a  jiara- 

the  progress  of  the  revolution,  notwilh-  sol,  or  are  filamentous,   membl-anaceous. 

standing  the  opposition  of  the  dean  to  the  luberoiis,  frotlilike,  &c.      They  are  found 

vievira  of   a  majority  of   his   coilen^es,  of  all  coloi-s,  except  green,  but  tlieir  pre- 

in  1810,  he  was  sent,  as  a  deputy  ti-om  vailing  hue  is  grayish-white,  or  yellowish. 

Cordova,  to  the  coagreea  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Their  consistence  ia   coriaceous,    fleshy, 

and,  on  various  occasions  between  that  spongy,  gelatinous,  coriiy  or  ligneous,  but 

and  thfi  jiresent  time,  has  been  prominent  never  herbaceous.    They  are  destitute  of 

in  the  political  affiiii-a  of  his  country.    His  leaves   cr   lowers,  and   difier  much  in 
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their  appewance  from  otlier  plants.  Their  producing  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
anatomical  structure,  wjien  examined  willi  aud  speedy  death.  It  has  been  observed, 
the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  en-  tliac  acids  diinimsb  conwderably  Uie  dole- 
lirely  of  cells,  some  rounded,  and  others  teriouseffectsof  niLi8hrooms,as  alsosome- 
tnore  or  lees  elongated.  When  arrived  at  times  boiling,  lu  caseB  of  poisoning,  an 
maturity,  tliey  all  present  certain  minute  emedc  sliould  be  immediately  admmiE- 
colored  globules,  which  are  considered  tered.  In  gathering  mushrooms  for  the 
reproductive,  and  analogous  to  [he  seeds  of  table,  great  care  should  bettjieu  to  ex- 
other  vegetables.  The  situation  cf  these  elude  all  poisonous  species  j  those  that 
globules  is  different  in  the  diifereitt  gen-  possess  a  milky  juice  are  generally  acrid, 
era ;  soinetimea  internal,  as  in  the  truffle  and  should  be  rejected,  as  ^o  lliose 
and  puff-ball,  or  coveting  the  entire  sur-  wliich  have  a  soiu^re  hue,  and  whose 
face,  m  lamiiice  on  the  inferior  surface,  at  substance  is  heavy,  tough  or  fibrous,  and 
tlie  opening  of  tubes,  in  fun-owe,  capsules,  those  which  grow  in  dark  plac^  or  upon 
or  upon  particular  appendages,  either  at-  old  trunks  of  U'ees.  Some  species  re- 
tachod  on  one  wde,  or  floating  in  ip-cila-  quire  the  parts  of  finctificaiion  only  to  be 
ginous  matter.  The  abundance  of  these  removed  ;  but,  besides  die  poisonous  spe- 
globules  in  some  fiingi  is  incalculable,  cies,  all  are  liable  to  become  pernicious, 
3400  species  of  fungi  ai*  now  known,  unless  certfun  precautions  are  taken.  If, 
which  are  distributed  in  about  80  genera,  for  instancej  tliey  have  lost  their  tre^- 
No  otiier  vegetables  grow  and  duvelope  ness,  or  are  in  a  elate  of  decomposition, 
theinwelves  so  quickly  as  fun^.  It  ia  not  and  even  at  the  best  of  limes,  they  should 
unusual  to  see  hundreds  of  them,  which  he  eaten  with  moderation.  As  the  poi- 
have  sprung  up  in  ibe  course  of  a  sincle  soiious  species  can  be  distinguished  l^ 
night  It  IS  well  known  how  rapidly  no  common  character,  it  is  better  to  use 
mould,  which  is  a  fungus,  covers  certain  those  only  whose  innocence  is  well  estab- 
substanccs;8oraespedes  in  a  few  minutes  lished.  Some  B|)ecies  are  employed  in 
pass  through  the  whole  course  of  their  dyeing  yellow.  Other  fuofn  are  the  bans 
existence;  others  live  only  a  few  hours;  of  tlie  husbandman,  destroying  in  a  short 
but  their  duration  is  generally  several  time  the  fruits  of  his  labor ;  as  blight,  mil- 
days,  and  even  a  season,  and  some  con-  dew,  &c. 

tinue  for  many  years,  but  these  are  com-  Fusx,  Godfrey  Benedict  ;  bom  at 
posed  of  several  successive  generations.  Hartenstein,  in  the  county  of  Sch6nburg, 
Tliey  delight  in  moiat,  shady  places,  and  in  1734.  His  education,  till  his  13ui 
grow  on  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub-  year,  was  conducted  in  his  father's  house. 
stances  in  the  state  of  decomposition,  He  was  destined  to  theology,  but  the  re- 
on  dead  and  living  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  sponsibilities  of  die  profession  appeared 
all  plants ;  and  some  species  are  confined  to  him  too  great,  and,  in  1755,  he  began 
to  particular  plants,  under  the  surfuce  of  the  study  of  the  law,  at  Leipsio,  by  the 
the  earth  ;  but  none  are  truly  aquatic,  advice  of  Cramer;  but,  in  the  follovring 
though  some  float  on  the  surface  of  fer-  year,  Cramer,  then  court  minister  at  Ce- 
mented liquors.  Some  fungi  grow  even  penhagen,  invited  him  into  his  house  as  a 
in  the  interior  of  vegetables,  and  in  this  tutor  to  his  children.  Funk  remained 
respect  are  analogous  to  intestinal  worms,  with  him  13  years,  Undying  theology,  and 
All  possess  a  peculiar  odor,  by  which  became  ultimately  acquainted  with  soma 
their  presence  may  be  recognised.  Their  distinguished  men,  among  whom  was 
tasle  is  insipid,  or  sometimes  nauseous,  Klopslock.  In  1769,  he  was  appointed 
acrid,  styptic,  or  caustic,  and  in  some  of  teacher  at  the  royal  school  iu  Magdeburg, 
the  edible  species  very  agreeable.  Many  of  which  he  became  rector  in  1772,  aud 
species  of  inushroonis  have  been  used  for  retained  tliia  office  forty  years.  Fimk 
^d  from  time  immemorial  in  China,  In-  was  one  of  the  best  of  teachers,  taking 
dia  and  Africa,  and  more  recently  iu  tiie  word  in  its  widest  extent.  He  de- 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  consumed  voted  himself  so  entirely  to  his  pupilt^ 
in  vast  quantities.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  that  he  declined  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
the  inhabitants  have  been  at  times  reduced  eellorship  of  the  consistory,  offered  him 
entirely  to  this  aliment.  They  are  cuiti-  by  Frederic  the  Great,  fi^m  ftar  that  it 
vated  in  layers  throughout  all  Europe,  by  would  interfere  witii  his  duties.  Funk 
which  means  a  continual  supply  is  fur-  died  June  18,  1614.  His  pupils  erecteda 
nished  during  die  season  ;  and  various  monument  to  his  memory,  and  his  bust 
methods  have  been  devised  for  preserving  was  placed  in  the  cathedral,  with  the 
them  through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  inscription  Seh^,  eccUsi<B,  patrve  deifuf. 
tlaxiy  species  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  His  works  have  been  published  in  tw9 
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volumes,  with  a  biography.     Funk  pah-  varia,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rezat,  at  ihe  con- 

lished  several  Bchooniook?,  very  popular  flusof  IheRediiitzniirfPegnitz;4iniles  W. 

in  a  great  pari  of  Germany.  of  Nuremberg ;  population,  16,700 ;  7000 

FtTBCA,  or  Fork  Modntain  ;  a  moun-  Jews.    It  contains  2  churches,  4  syna- 

lain  13,171  feet   high,   in  the  Valois,  so  gogues,  and  a  Jewish  univeisily,  with  200 

called  because  the  country,  viewed  from  students.      The    inhabiiania    are    mostly 

the  mountain,  looks  like  a  fork,  or,  ac-  employed  in  inanufiictures,  as  ^lass  of  idl 

cording  to  some,  because  the    mountain  kinds,  watches,  saddles,  stockings,  gold- 

bae  two  points.     It  lies  on  the  north-east-  beating,  joinery,  &c. 

.  em  side  of  the  Valois,    and  forms   tie  Ftjbzb    (wfec    Europaus)    is    a    low, 

chief  central  point  of  the  high  Alps.  shi-uMiy  plant,  Tory  hardy,  and  very  abun- 

Fdrie3,  Eumehides,  EiiriravEs  (among  dant  in  barren  soils  throughout  the  west 

the  Romans,  Fiaiit,  and  Dira] ;    deities  of  Europe.    It  belongs  to  the  natural  or- 

in  the  Greek  mythology,  who   were  tlie  der   leeuminostB.     The   stem   is  two   or 

avengers  of  munler,   peijury,   and   filial  three  ftet  high,  very  much  branched,  and 

ingratitude.    They  sprang  from  the  drops  the  branches  spiny  at  the  summit ;   the 

of  blood  which  fell  from  Uranus,  when  leaves,  ample ;   the  ealyx,  persistent,  bi- 

he  was    mutilated    by  his    son   Kronos  partite;  the  flowers,  sohtary  and  yellow ; 

or    Saturn.      Others    make     them    the  the  fruit  consists  of  an  inflated  hairy  jiod, 

daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night.    Later  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.    It  often 

myrtiologisis  reckon  three  of  them,  and  covers,  exclusively,  large  tracts  of  coun- 

cail  them  .^krto,  MegiBra  and  TisiphonA.  try,   and   makes  a   splendid   appearance 

^ichyluSjin  thecelenrated  iragedyof  the  when  in  flower.    In  barren,  sandy  soils, 

Eumenides,   introduced   fifty  furies,  and  this  plant  is  cultivated  with  advantage  for 

with[hemFearandHorror,uponthe3lage.  fodder,  as  it  affords  green  succulent  food 

These  terrible  beings  were  described  as  throughout  the  winter,  when  no  other  can 

eiotbed  In  black  n3ies,  wit!)  serpents  in-  be  obtained.    Horses  apjieor  to  be  partic- 

Btead  of  hair,  with  fingers  like  claws,  an  ularly  fond  of  it ;  but  for  cattle,  it  is  ne- 

outstretched  tongue,   eyes  dripping  with  cessary  first  to  bruise  it,  which  is  accom- 

gore.     They  were  the  suckers  of  blood,  plished  by  a  machine  constructed  on  the 

from    whom,  when    satiated,   the   blood  principle   of  the  cider-inill.      Frxie,  or 

Streamed   down  thar   necks,  and  from  vMn,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  also 

whom,  when  eniaged,  oozed   a   venom,  sometimes  used  for  fuel.    This  plant  is 

that  spread  like  a  leju'osy-spot,  wherever  exceedingly  difHcult  of  extirpation  when 

it  fell,  and  made  die  ground  barren.  They  it  has  once  obtained  possession,  and  might 

were    regarded    with    great    dread,    the  not  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  were  it 

Athenians  hardly  daring   to    speak  their  introduced  into  the  U.  States, 

names,  and  calling  them  only  the  wne-  For  Trade,    The  Indian  or  fat  Uade 

rwtie  goddesses.      With  the  progress  of  commenced  early  in  the  17lhcentury,and 

good   taste  and  information   among  the  was  canied  on  by  the  early  French  emi- 

Oreeks,  the  mythology  of  these  frightful  grants.     Quebec  and  Montreal  were,  at 

fiends  underwent  several  changes.     The  first,  trading  posts.     The  trade  was  then, 

Bculptoi's,  proceeding  on  the  idea  of  their  as  now,  a  barter  of  guns,  cloth,  ammnni- 

beiag  hunters  of  men,  represented  them  tion,  Sic^  for  the  beaver  '  nd  other  furs 

as  beautiful  hunting  nymplis,  whose  char-  collected  by  the  natives,  and  was  effected 

acter  was  indicated  only  by  the  sternness  by  the  intervention  of  the  vou^ura,  en- 

of  their  expression,  by  the  torch,  dagger  gag^s,  or  coureura  des  hoia.    These  men 

and  other  similar  emblems.    Tlie  enlight-  carried  burthens  of  merchandise  on  tiieir 

ened  philosophers   first,  and   afterwards  backs  to  the  Indian  camps,  and  exchanged 

thecoiamon  people,  saw  in  them  onlyper-  their  wares  for  peltries,  witli  which  Uiey 

aonificationsoflhe  tormentsofabad  con-  relumed  in   the  same  manner.     Shortfy 

aaence.    Then  it  was,  that  tliey  tcceived  after  the  discovery  of  the  Missigsippi,  per- 

fl>e  name  of  EumeKutes,  i,  e,  the  benevo-  manent    houses,    and,    in   many  places, 

fent     A  small  but  excellent  treatise  on  stockade  forts,  were  built,   and   men  of 

tills    subject  has  been  written  liy  R6tti-  capital   engaged   in   the  trade,      DelTOit, 

ger,  entitled  Die  Fanetaiuu/ie  im  'Trauer-  Mackinac  and  Green  Bay  were  settled  in 

tpiel  irnrf  auf  BUdweiien  der  aSen  Gne-  this  manner.     The  manner  of  the  fur 

Aen  (Weimar,  1801).  trade  has  undergone  no  material  alteration 

FnRT ;  a  German  ending  of  geograph-  ance.    Traders  now,  at  least  witii  the 

ical  names,  meaning  a  ford  in  rivers;  as,  more    remote    tribes,    enter    the   Indian 

IVantJvrt  (Frankfort),  Klagenjiiri.  country  with  boats  jaden  with  goods,  and 

Furth;   a  raaiiufacturiiig  town  in  Ba-  manned   with   Canadian    boatmen,   wlio 
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perform  the  same  sendee  above  attributed  er  its  raembera  went  from  the  sources  of 
to  their  ancesaore.  The  engagis  are  a  the  St  PeteFs,  witli  carta  and  wagons, 
hardy,  tiatienc  and  laborious  race,  habitu-  drawn  by  do^  ^hen  it  had,  after  three 
ally  mtiking  exertions  of  which  no  other  years'  opposition,  obtained  a  secure  foolJns; 
people  ore,  perhaps,  capable,  and  endur-  in  the  counirv,  it  joined  with  the  North 
ing  all  harMiips  aud  privations  for  small  American.  There  was  another  commny 
pay.  In  1G70,  shortly  after  the  restoration  on  the  Missouri  at  the  same  uine.  Fiini 
of  Charles  II  of  Engiand,  he  granted  to  were  also  obtained  from  the  Upper  Mis- 
prince  Rupert  and  others,  a  charter,  cm-  aoiui  and  the  Rodiy  mountains,  as  fiil- 
powering  them  to  trade,  exclusively,  with  lows :  Large  bodies  of  men  (under  the 
the  aborigines  oa  and  about  Hudson's  pretence  of  trading  with  Indians,  to  avoid 
bay.  A  company,  then  and  after  called  the  provisions  of  tne  law)  were  sent  from 
the  Budson's  fcay  company,  was  formed  Bx.  Louis,  provided  with  traps,  guns,  and 
iu  consequence.  Tiie  trade  was  then  all  things  necessary  to  huDtem  and  trap- 
more  lucrative  than  at  present  In  the  pera.  They  travelled  in  bodies  of  from 
winter  of  1783 — i,  another  company  was  50  to  200,  by  way  of  secimty  against  the 
formed  at  Montreal,  called  tlie  MirOi-west  attacks  of  llie  savages,  till  they  arrived  at 
fw  company,  which  disputed  the  right  the  place  of  tlieir  destination,  when  thCT 
of  the  Hudson's  bay,  and  actively  oppos-  separated,  and  pursued  the  fur-clad  ani- 
ed  it  The  earl  of  Selkiiic  was,  at  diat  mals  singly,  or  in  small  parties.  When 
time,  at  the  head  of  tiie  Hudson's  bay,  their  object  was  effected,  they  assembled 
and  conceived  tlie  plan  of  planting  a  col-  with  (heir  peltry,  and  descended  the  Mis- 
ony  on  the  Red  river  of  lake  Winnepeg,  souri.  They  did  not  al\vays  invade  the 
Of  this  colony,  the  North-west  company  privileges  of  tlie  natives  with  impunity, 
was  suspicious.  In  consequence  of  this,  but  sometimes  suftered  severely,  in  life 
and  the  evil  feelings  naturally  growing  and  property.  This  system  still  contin- 
out  of  a  contrariety  of  interest,  a  war  en-  ues,aiid  its  operatives  form  a  distinct  class 
sued  between  the  servants  of  tlie  parties,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  ITie  artitjea 
and  a  loose  was  given  to  outrage  and  bar-  used  in  tlie  Indian  trade  are  chiefly  tliese : 
barity.  Wearied,  al  last,  the  companies  coarse  blue  and  red  clbtb  and  fine  scarlet, 
united,  and  are  now  known  by  the  name  guns,  knives,  blankets,  traps,  coarse  cot- 
of  the  Hudson's  bag  fur  company.  The  tons,  powder  and  hall,  hoes,  hatchets, 
colony  estabbshed  by  lord  Selkirk  soon  beads,  vermilion,  ribbons,  kettles,  &c. 
broke  up,  the  settlers  coming  to  the  U.  We  know  no  Indians  that  buy  horse  ftir- 
States.  Of  all  who  have  traded  with  the  niture,  but  tiie  Saques  and  Foxes.  The 
aborigines,  the  French  were  the  most  pop-  furs  given  in  return  are  those  of  the  bea- 
ular  and  successful.  They  did,  and  do  ver  (but  tiiis  is  scarce  on  this  side  tiie 
conform  to  the  muiners  and  feelings  of  Rocky  mountains),  otter,  musk-rat,  mar- 
the  Indians,  better  than  the  English  and  ten,  bear,  deer,  lynx  and  buf^o.  Racoons 
Americans  ever  could.  Most  of  the  per-  are  now  of  httle  value.  The  fur-ckid  an- 
sons  now  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  iu  the  inials,  with  the  exception  of  the  musk- 
region  north  of  the  Missouri,  are  French  ;  rat,  are  now  almost  exterminated  on  the 
and  they  are  much  esteemed  by  tiie  na-  Mississippi  and  the  gieat  lakes,  owing  en- 
tives,  with  whom  they  frequently  inter-  tirely  to  me  fiir  trade.  The  skins  of  ani- 
many.  The  male  oflfepiing  of  these  alii-  mals  killed  in  summer  are  good  for  noth- 
ancesarecommontyemployedasinterpre-  ing;  aiid'the  further  north  the  furs  are 
ters,  engngis,  &c.  They  are  handsome,  taken,  the  better  is  their  quality.  The 
alliletic  men.  Mixing  the  blood  seems  course  of  a  trader  in  the  North-west  is 
to  imiH-ove  the  races.  The  Indian  trade  this:  He  starts  from  Michihmackinac,  or 
on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Upper  Missis-  St.  Louis,  late  in  the  summer,  with  a 
sippi,  with  its  branches,  has  long  been  in  Mackinac  boat,  laden  with  goods.  He 
possession  of  the  Mhrlh  AmerKan  far  takes  with  him  an  inteipreier,  commonly 
compaiu;,  the  principal  directors  of  which  a  half  breed,  and  four  or  five  engagis. 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  In  the  On  bis  arrival  at  liis  wmtering  ground,  his 
year  1833,  a  new  company,  entitled  the  men  build  a  store  for  the  goods,  an  apart- 
Ct^mahvin  fwr  company,  was  organizedi  ment  for  him,  and  anotherfor  themselves, 
to  trade  on  the  St.  Peter's  aud  Mississippi.  These  buildings  are  of  rough  logs,  plas 
It  was  projected  by  three  individuals,  who  tered  with  mud,  and  roofed  with  ash  or 
had  been  dirown  out  of  employ  by  the  linden  slabs.  The  cbimaeys  are  of  cky 
union  of  the  Hudson's  bay  and  North-  Though  rude  in  appearance,  there  is  much 
west,  as  before  mentioned.  Its  opera-  comfort  in  them.  This  done,  the  trader 
tions  soon  extended  to  the  Missouri,  whith-  ^ves  a  great  portion  of  his  merchandise 
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to  tlie  Indians,  on  credit.  These  credila  are  of  advantage  to  tliem,  as  they  get  their 
from  $20  to  $200  in  amount,  according  to  wants  supplied  olieaper  and  more  easily, 
the  reiiutation  of  the  applicaij;  us  a  hunt-  Those  Indians  who  iiavo  substituted  arti- 
er. It  is  expected  that  the  debtor  will  cJes  of  European  inanufactiu^,  for  their 
pay  ui  the  following  spring,  though,  as  [irimitive  arms  und  vestments,  are  wholly 
many  neglect  this  part  of  tlie  business,  dependent  on  the  whites  for  tiie  means  of 
the  trader  ia  compelled  to  rate  his  goods  life,  and  an  embargo  on  the  trade  is  the 
very  high.  Thus  the  honest  pay  for  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  ilieni.  Did 
dishonest.  Ardent  spirits  were  never  our  Umits  permit,  we  could  adduce  in- 
much  used  among  the  remote  tribes.  It  stances.  The  fur  trade  demoralizes  all 
is  only  on  the  frontier,  in  tlie  immediale  engaged  in  it.  The  way  in  which  it  ope- 
vicinity  of  the  white  setUers,  that  the  In-  rales  on  the  Indians  has  been  already 
dions  get  enough  to  do  them  physical  in-  partially  explained.  As  to  tlie  n-aders, 
jury,  though,  in  the  interior,  tlie  traders,  tliey  are,  generally,  ignorant  men,  in 
m  the  beat  of  opposition,  employ  strong  whose  breasts  interest  overcomes  religion 
liquors  to  induce  the  savages  to  commit  an<l  morals.  As  tbey  are  beyond  the 
outrage  or  to  defraud  their  creditors.  By  reach  of  law  (at  least,  in  the  remote  re- 
this  means,  the  moral  principle  of  tlie  giocs),  tiiey  disregard  it,  and  often  corn- 
aborigines  is  overcome,  and  often  destroy-  mit  or  instigate  actons  that  they  would 
ed.  Spirit  is  conmionly  introduced  into  blush  to  avow  in  civilized  society.  Most 
their  countiy  in  the  form  of  high  wines,  of  them  are  connected  with  Indian  wo- 
they  being  less  bulky,  and  easier  of  trans-  men,  afler  die  custom  of  the  country.    In 

Sortation,  than  liquors  of  lower  proof  In-  consequence  of  the  fur  trade,  the  buffido 
iaus,  after  having  once  tasted,  become  has  receded  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
extravagantly  fond  of  thetn,  and  will  his  former  haunts.  Formerly,  an  Indian 
make  any  sacrifice,  or  commit  any  crime,  killed  a  bnfEUo,  made  garments  of  the 
to  obtain  them.  An  interpreter  is  neces-  skin,  and  fed  on  the  fle^  while  it  lasted, 
sary  to  a  fur  trader,  whether  he  spe^s  Now,  he  finds  that  a  blanket  is  lighter  and 
the  language  of  the  tribe  with  wliich  he  more  convenient  than  a  buffalo  robe,  and 
deals  himself,  or  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  kiils  two  or  three  animals,  with  whose 
interpreter  to  take  charge  of  the  house,  skins  he  may  purchase  it.  To  procure  a 
and  carry  on  the  bu^ness  in  the  absence  gun,  he  must  kill  ten.  The  same  causes 
of  the  pnncipal.  He  also  visits  the  camps,  opernte  to  desn-oy  the  other  animals, 
and  watches  the  debtors.  Those  traders  Some  few  tribes,  the  Ottaways  for  exam- 
who  are  employed  in  tiie  service  of  a  pie,  hunt  on  tiie  different  jiaits  of  their 
company,  as,  for  instance,  the  North  Amer-  domains  alternately,  and  so  preserve  the 
lean,  are  called  derka,  though  tliey  seldom  game.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
use  the  pen.  Many  of  them  cannot  write  aboiigines  have  no  such  regulation.  The 
or  read.  They  receive  fi^m  $300  to  $800  fiir-ckd  animals  are  now  to  be  found  in 
per  annum,  each.  Some  traders  venture  abundance  only  in  the  lar  north,  where 
into  the  Indian  country  on  their  own  ac-  the  rigor  of  ibe  climaf'^  and  the  difficulty 
count ;  but  are  usually  overcome  by  the  of  transportation  prevent  the  free  access 
opposition  of  the  established  companies,  of  the  traders,  and  on  the  Upjier  Missouri, 
whose  servants  employ  every  means  to  and  towards  tVie  Boeky  mountains.  In 
ruin  them.  In  the  region  of  prairie,  dog  the  la«  mentioned  of  these  retreats,  the 
sledges  a^  used  for  transportation  in  the  enterprise  of  the  West  is  rapidly  exter- 
winter.  The  sledge  is  merely  a  flat  boaid  minating  them;  and  the  time  is  not, 
turned  up  in  front,  hke  the  runner  of  a  probably,  far  distant,  when  the  fur  trade 
sleigh.  The  dogs  are  harnessed  and  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  that  has  ex- 
driven  tandem,  and  their  strength  and  isted  within  the  territory  of  the  U.  States, 
powers  of  endurance  aifl  very  great.  The  Fuseli,  Henry,  second  son  of  John 
laws  regulating  intercourse  with  the  In-  Gaspaid  Fuessli,  which  is  the  more  cor^ 
dians  require  the  ti-aders  to  remain  in  rect  way  of  spelling  the  family  name,  ia 
their  houses,  and  not  to  visit  the  Indians  in  supposed  to  have  Been  bom  in  1739,  at 
their  camps;  but  tliey  are  univetsally  dis-  Zurich,  where  his  father  at  that  period  re- 
regarded.  It  is  better  for  the  savage  that  elded.  An  extensive  collection  of  prlnta, 
they  should  be.  Traders  are  always  bettor  to  which  he  had  access  in  his  youth,  first 
clad  and  provided  for  travellins  than  In-  inspired  him  with  a  strong  Inciination  to 
dians,  and  the  latter  are  saved  fi'om  the  practise  painting  as  a  profession,  contraiy 
danger  and  hardship  of  exposure  in  the  to  the  Irishes  of  his  father,  who  was  anx- 
open  prairie  in  winter.  The  competition  ions  !o  sea  him  in  the  church.  Many  of 
that  naturally  resuUs  &om  the  practice,  is  tliese  were  copies  from  the  works  of  M.- 
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chad  Angelo,  with  whose  peculiar  merits  institution  he  painted  eight  of  his  best 
and  etyle  the  young  artist  was  more  pictiires.  In  1790,  he  iScami  a  royal 
especially  struck;  he  made  that  great  academician,  audio  the  course  of  tlic  next 
mosler  ever  after  his  priucipal  model.  Be-  nine  years  painted  a  series  of  47  pictures 
ing  placed,  in  pursuance  of  the  views  from  Milton,  afterwards  eshiblied  as  the 
which  his  father  entertained  for  him,  at  Milton  gallery.  In  1799,  he  succeeded 
the  Humanity  iiollege,  he  there  contract-  Mr.  Barry,  as  professor  of  painting  to  the 
ed  a  friendship  with  ihe  celebrated  Lava-  royai  academy,  and,  in  1804,  Mr.  Wilson, 
ter.  The  two  fiiends  distinguished  them-  as  keeper  to  that  association.  In  1805, 
selves  by  the  zeal  and  ability  which  they  he  gave  to  the  world  an  improved  editioa 
displayed  in  bringing  to  justice  a  leading  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Painters, 
magistrate  in  one  of  the  bailiwicks  of  and,  in  1817,  received  the  diploma  of  the 
Zurich,  who  had  committed  an  act  of  first  class  of  tlie  academy  of  St.  Luke  at 
glaring  oppression,  relying  on  his  wealth  Itome.  Mr.  Fuseli  continued  to  paiut  till 
and  connexions  to  secure  him  impunity,  within  a  week  of  bis  death,  which  took 
A  pamphlet  which  appeared  from  the  place  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  count- 
pens  of  Fuseli  and  I.avaier  compelled  ess  of  Guildford,  at  Putney  Hill,  in  1825, 
ihe  superior  authorities  to  take  the  matter  Fdsible  Metai,;  an  alloy  of  three  parts 
up,  and  the  culprit  absconded  rather  than  of  lead  with  two  of  tin  and  five  of  Ims- 
face  the  consequent  investigation.  But  muth,  which  tnelts  at  197°  Fahr. 
althouffh  thus  ftr  triumphant,  the  secret  Fustic  Wood  is  of  a  yellow  color, 
enmity  which  this  afimr  produced  against  and  contajns  great  quantities  of  coloring 
the  authors  proved  so  annoying,  that  in  matter,  forming  the  most  durable  of  aU 
the  end  Fuseli,  after  taking  his  degree  in  the  yellow  dyes,  which,  however,  is  most- 
the  college,  accompanied  his  friend  to  1^  used  in  compounduig  green  and  a  va- 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  capital  nety  of  dr^  and  olive  colors,  as,  when 
they  prosecuted  their  studies  for  some  employed  alone,  it  is  dull  and  deficient  in 
time,  under  the  learned  Sulzer.  Here  clearness.  This  wood  is  the  product  of 
Fuseli  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance  the  Braussonetia  tincloria,  a  tree  allied  to 
with  Ihe  English  language,  and  was  in-  the  mulberry,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies, 
duced  by  the  English  ambassador  at  that  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  particular- 
court,  su"  Robert  Smith,  who  was  much  ly  abundant  in  Cam|ieachy,  whence  it  is 
pleased  with  his  genuis,  to  visit  England,  exported  very  extensively.  It  also  grows 
In  1762,  he  arrived  in  London,and,through  west  of  the  Mississippi,  vrithin  the  territo- 
the  introduction  of  bis  patron's  lettera,  ry  of  the  U.  States,  extending  as  &r  north 
obtained  tlie  situation  of  tutor  to  a  noble-  as  the  riverAritansa9,andthe  wood,  being 
man's  son,  whom  he  accompanied  to  remarkably  firm,  solid  and  elastic,  is  high- 
Paris.  On  his  return,  in  17fi5,  appeared  ly  prized,  and  generally  used  by  the  In- 
his  first  literary  production.  Reflections  on  dians  of  those  parts  for  makjnglbeir  bows, 
the  PainCingand  Sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  It  is  there  known  by  tlie  appellation  of 
and,  soon  iter,  an  essay  in  defence  of  Osage  orange  or  bow-wood,  and  is  the 
Rousseau,  against  the  attaclis  of  Voltaire,  machcra  of  Nuttall.  It  is  described  as  at- 
Some  of  his  early  sketches  being  about  taining  the  height  of  60  feet  nnd  upwaids 
this  time  shown  to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  die  West  Indies,  hut  in  Louisiana  it 
the  warm  encouragement  bestowed  on  reaches  only  25  or  30,  separating  near  the 
him  by  that  distmguished  artist  decided  ground,  into  long,  slender,  llexuous  and 
young  Fuseli's  fate,  and  he  determined  to  terete  branches ;  the  bark  and  fruit,  when 
devote  himself  lo  painting.  His  first  pic-  wounded,  exude  a  milky  juice ;  the  leaves 
ture  was,  Joseph  interpreting  tlie  Dreams  aie  alternate,  oval  and  entire,  five  or  six 
of  the  chief  Baker  and  Burier.  In  the  inches  long  and  two  or  three  broad, 
pursuit  of  bis  profesdon,  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  smooth  and  shining  on  the up|>er  surface; 
1770,  visited  Italy  in  company  with  his  the  fruit  resembles  a  large  omnge  in  ex- 
tiiend  Armstrong,  and,  while  in  that  coun-  temal  appearance,  and  consists  of  woody 
try,  transmitted  to  England  several  pic-  fibres,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  ter- 
turiwi,  especially  two  taken  from  the  works  minating  in  a  granulated  surface. 
of  Shakspeare — The  Death  of  Beaufort,  Fux,  John  Joseph,  a  celebrated  contra- 
and  A  Scene  from  Macbeth.  He  left  It-  puntist  and  composer  of  sacred  and  the- 
aiy  in  1778,  and,  after  paying  a  short  visit  atrical  music,  during  the  reigns  of  the  em- 
to  his  native  place,  returned  to  England,  perors  Leopold  I,  Joseph  I  and  Charles 
where  he  is  beheved  to  have  suggested  to  VI,  bom  in  Stiria  about  the  year  166(^ 
the  late  alderman  Boydell  the  idea  of  was  imperial  chapel-master  in  Vienna, 
forming  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  for  which  and    h<M  this   office    about   40   years. 
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Charles  VI  esteemed  him  so  much,  as  to  hass-j;  jliefii,     Ae  paintej  n^ch  trith  Ru 

cause  the  gouty  old  man  to  be  oairied,  on  Viim-^   Janiep   Jorhdews,   and  TIi.  Willc- 

a  litter,  ftom  Vienna  to  Prague  (1723),  to  boiC,   and  his  phacil  was  so  prolific,  thM 

superintend  an  opera  at  the  coronatiov  Mn.mt    eveij    importoiM    collection    of 

festival.    Fus  had  great  influence  on  th  pdintings   has  some   of  his  productions, 

musical  taste  of  his  lime,  by  his  compoa  His  drawing  is  highly  natural,  and  yet  el- 

tions.    His  sacred  music  is  still  esteemed  egant ;  his  coloring,  glowing  and  vigor- 

particularly  a  missa  canonica,  which  wa»  ous;  the  colors,  especially  in  thehghl,laid 

published  in  Leijisic  on  richly.    In  all  these  qualities,  he  rivals 

Fit,  John,  a  Dutch  punter,  bom  ai  Be  Voes  and  Snyders.    He  was  also  dis- 

Antwerp,  1635.    The  year  of  his  death  is  tinguished  for  skill  in  the  art  of  etching 

not  known.     There  are  pictures  hy  hini  He  published,  in  1643,  two  series  of  rep- 

as    early    as   1652.      His  subjecM   were  resentations  of  animals.     David  Rolling 

chieflf  game,  beasts,  birds,  fruil   ftover^  was  his  scholar. 


G  ;   'he   sevenlli   letter  in  the  English  ura,  tuggo  for  tongue.     For  the  eR-molo. 

alpliabet.     If  we  bcnil  the  tongue  so  as  to  ^Ji,  it  is  important  (o  know  that,  m  Ger- 

form  an  arch,  winch  presses  against  the  man,  the  ^  often  does  not  belong  to  the 

roof  of  the  mouth,  and  produce  a  sound  root,  but  is  merely  a  contraction  of  the 

by  breathing  and  lowering  the  tongue,  the  common   German    augment   ge,    as    in 

Bound  is  called,  in  English,  hard  g.     If  ganst,  from  ge-mut, gli^  from  ge-lied-Tiie 

we  press  the  tongue  a^nst  the  roof  in  sound  of  tn,  or  n,  wen  nearfy  approaches 

the  same  way,  and  expire  without  chang-  tliat  of  gu,  and  we  often  find  them  inter- 

ing  its  position,  we  produce  the   strong  changed;    for  instance,  WWwm  or  ff^ 

German  guttural,  as  in  ach,  or  the  Span-  Mm  into   GmUaume  or   GuWidmo,    Vas- 

ish,  as  in  mvger.     If  ^ve  press  the  tongue  eo   into   Gascon, ;    and   Spaniards,   when 

to  the  roof  in  the  same  way,  only  a  httle  they  are  unable  to  pronounce  the  English 

more  towards  the  lips,  the  guttural  is  pro-  to,  often  use  ga  instead,  and  say  gute  for 

duced,  which  appears  in  the  German  wA  loe.     We  might  add,  that  Wales  is  called, 

and  brechen.     !£  with  the   tongue  thus  in  French,  GoUa.     A  numeral  G  was  an- 

situated,  we  breathe  more  softly,  we  pro-  cientiy  used  for  400,  and  widi  a  dash  ovet 

duce  the  German  j,  or  the  English  u,  as  it,  for  40,000.     O,  in  music,  is  the  nomi- 

iaydUm.     If  we  press  the  point  of  the  nal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural  diato- 

longue  against  the  front  part  of  the  roof,  nic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guide  ap. 

ana  partly  ag^nst  the  gum,   the  sound  plied  the  monosyllable  sot    It  is  also  one 

produced  is  the  English  soft  g,  as  in  gem,  of  the  names  of  the  highest  cliff, 
orthe  Italian  ge.     This  sligFit  difierence         GABALis(0»ni(eiftGo6iiiw,ot*£n(re(ieiw 

in  the  mode  of  producing  these  soimds,  svr  let  Sttences  secrites) ;  a  romance  of  the 

is  the  reason  tliat  the  character  g  has  last  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  author 

been    used    to    express  all  of  them   in  of  which,  the  abbfe  de  Villars,  a  relation 

different  languages,  and  several  of  them  of  the  antiquary  Montiaucon,  born  in  the 

in  the  same  languages.     G  is  nearly  con-  year  1640,  was  shot  in  1675,  while  on  a 

necied  with  C  (us  in  ca),  from  which  it  journey,  by  one  of  his  relations.     Jn  this 

oripnaled  ;  hence  it  was  called  nova  con-  romance,  ne  exposed  the  cabala  (q,  v.) 

sontnw  by  Diomed,  I.  2,  page  417,  PiOsck.  to  ridicule,  the  friends  of  which  accused 

The  Romans  began   to  use  it  late,  and,  him  of  having  attacked  holy  subjects,  and 

therefore,  e  and  ^  are  often  written  for  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  pulpit.   The 

each  other,  as  Giaag  for  Caius.    The  Ro-  romance  was  founded  on  the  Cfhiave  dd 

mans  also  sometimes  used  it  for  n,  before  Gabinetto  of  Borry.      A  renowned  adept, 

g,  from  the  Greek,  as  aggelus,  for  aitge-  the  count   of  Gabalis,  is  represented  as 

(US,  iggtrunt  for  iiigerunt ;  and  even  Ul-  having  found  in  the   author  capacity   to 

philaa  writes  gg  for  ng,  as,  for  instance,  understand  tlie  secrets  of  the  caliala,  and 

fygr  tor  finger,  aivaggelgo  for  emmgdi-  therefore  explains  to  him  the  secret  sci 
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ence,  in  five  convcrgations.  This  would,  lament  (Altdorf,  1788),  and  a  Histories) 
probably,  be  known  only  to  those  who  Critical  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  (at  the 
had  occupied  themselves  with  the  iiistory  same  place,  1789). .  His  eiiition  of  Eich- 
of  the  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Caba-  horn's  Urgetchidile  has  much  merit.  A 
lists,  Gnostics  and  New  Platonists,  tliat  supplement  to  this  is  his  New  Essay  on  tho 
mixture  of  Oriental  poesy,  Greek  philoso-  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation  (Ahilorf, 
phy  and  Christian  religion,  if  modem  po-  1795).  The  Theolopcal  Journal,  which 
eE8  hod  not  dmwn  many  of  their  tictions  lie  published  origiuallj  with  Hanleio, 
from  the  demonology  here  set  forth,  Ammon  and  Paul,  but  subsequently  alone, 
"  The  immeasurable  space  between  the  contained,  from  1796  to  1811,  a  series  of 
earth  and  the  heavens,"  sad  the  count,  valuable  essays  of  the  most  disiinguisbed 
"has  many  nobler  inhaJiitants  than  birds  writers  in  the  theological  department.  Hia 
and  insects  ;  the  wide-extended  sea  has  programmas  and  dissertations  are,  most- 
other  guesia  than  fishes;  the  depths  of  the  ly,  of  an  earlier  period.  In  1824,  he  pub- 
earth  are  not  for  the  mole  alone ;  and  the  lished  /.  J.  GrkahacMi  Opitsc.  Acadati. 
element  of  fire,  far  nobler  than  the  three  Gabres.  {See  Guebrcs.) 
others,  is  not  made  to  remain  useless  Gabriel  (Wo  of  God) ;  according  to 
and  unoccupied,"  After  this  iniro-  the  Jewish  mythology,  one  of  the  seven 
iluction  comes  the  theory  of  tlie  four  archangels  who  interpreted  to  the  prophet 
spirits  of  tlie  elements,  which  are  the  Daniel  his  dreams.  He  is  introduced  in 
Sylphs  (spirits  of  air),  the  Undines  (spiiits  the  story  of  Tobias.  According  to  the 
of  water),  the  Gnomes  [spirits  of  earth),  Biblical  history,  he  announced  to  Zacha- 
tmd  tiie  Salamanders  (spirits  of  fire),  rlas  the  birth  of  John,  and  to  Mary  the 
How  welcome  such  a  system  of  pneu-  birth  of  the  Savior.  The  rabbins  say,  he 
matology  was  to  the  poets,  whom  the  is  llie  angel  of  death  for  the  Israehles,  atid 
Christian  reli^on  had  aeprived  of  their  all  the  souls  of  tiiai  nation  are  delivered  to 
mythological  machinery,  without  affording  hini  by  the  inferior  receivers  of  spirits,  ot 
an  adequate  substitute  in  the  &iries  and  angels  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  receive 
magicians,  and  how  much  romantic  poe-  a  certain  spirit,  and  who,  after  delivering 
try  has  gained  hy  it,  is  evidenL  This  it  up,  quit  the  worid.  According  to  the 
system  furnished  Pope  vrith  the  machine-  Talmud,  Gabriel  is  a  prince  of  fire,  who 
ry  which  he  has  employed  with  so  much  presides  over  thunder  and  the  ripening  of 
elegance  and  effect  In  hia  Rape  of  the  fiiiita.  By  the  command  of  Jehovah,  be 
Lock.  set  fire  to  the  temple,  before  it  could  he 
Gabler,  John  Philip ;  bom  June  4,  burnt  by  the  soldieis  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
1753,  at  Frankfort  on  lie  Maine,  where  and  the  temple  uttered  its  own  lamenL 
his  iariier  was  actuary.  After  having  be-  He  once  hunted  Leviathan,  and,  witii  the 
come  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Ian gua-  assistance  of  God,  conquered  him.  Ac- 
ges  and  classical  literature,  with  Wolf's  cording  to  ihe  Mohammedan  theology,  he 
philosophy  and  Baumgarten's  theology,  is  one  of  the  four  angels  peculiarly  fevor- 
he  entered  the  university  of  Jena,  in  ed  by  the  Deity,  employed  in  writing  the 
1772.  The  ardent  and  inquisitive  youth  divinedecrees,and  the  nngelof  revelation, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  study  of  in  which  capacitj'  he  dictated  the  whole 
theoioOT  as  tlien  conducted ;  but  the  lec-  Koran  to  Mohammed.  He  once  caught 
tures  of  Griesbach  (who  came  to  Jena  in  away  Mohammed,  and  transported  him 
1775),  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  pub-  so  rapidly  through  the  seven  heavens, 
hshed  his  New  Testament,  reconciled  him  that,  on  his  return,  he  found  a  vessel  yet 
to  it.  In  1783,  he  was  made  professor  of  in  the  act  of  falling,  which  he  liad  over 
philosophy  in  the  gymuasiuro  at  Doit-  turned  on  his  departure. 
mund,  and  two  years  after  he  received  a  Gadflt.  (See  (Estrus.) 
professorship  in  AlldorC  In  1804,  he  was  Gadsden,  Christopher,  lieutenant-gov 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  emorof  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in  tlie 
where,  in  1812,  after  the  death  of  Cries-  year  1724.  In  1765,  lie  was  chosen  one 
bach,  he  came  into  the  office  of  first  theo-  of  the  delegates  from  his  colony  to  the 
logical!ecturer,anddiedFebruary  17,1826,  congi'ess,  which  was  convened  at  New 
In  his  writings,  which  are  principally  de-  York  in  October  of  that  year,  for  the  piir- 
voted  lo  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  pose  of  petitioning  against  the  stamp-act, 
the  New  Testament,  he  showed  himself  He  was,  perhaps,  tlie  first  man  in  South 
an  acute  reasoner  and  a  profound  scholar,  Carolina,  who  foresaw  and  foretold  the 
free  from  prejudice,  every  whtire  following  views  of  the  British  government ;  and  when 
his  convictions  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed,  he  did 
System  of  Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Tes-  not,  like  most  of  his  fellow  citizens,  per- 
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mil  himself  to  be  deceived  by  tliis  meas-  them  Hiivanced  as  far  ns  Greece,  Thrace, 

ure,  bill  continued  to  urge  the  imiiossibili-  Asia  Minor,  and  made  themselves  formi- 

^  of  a  reconciliHlion.     In  1774,  he  was  dable  under  the  name  of  Galalians.   [Patw, 

again  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  Alt.  ti.)    In  France,  probably,  but  few  of 

received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  of  the  ancient  Gaels  survived.    At  an  early 

the  province,  for  his  services,  on  his  re-  period,  they  were  pressed  on  one  side  by 

turn  two  years  afterwards,  Aug.  27, 1780,  the  Belgians  and  Kymri ;  on  the  other,  by 

some  months  subsequently  to  the  capitula-  tlie  Roinans,  and,  finally,  overpowered  Hy 

lion  of  Charleston,  during  the  whole  of  the  German  tribes.     Traces  of  them  re- 

the  siege  of  which  be  remcuned  within  maiiied  only  in  remote  and  retired  dis- 

tbe  lines,  be  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  tricts,  as  in  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  and 

transported  to  St-  Augustine  in  a  guard-  in    the    Highlands    of   Scotland.      (Sea 

ship,  together  with  most  of  the  civil  and  Gaul.) 

military  officers,  in  violation  of  the  rights  Gaelic,  or  Erse,  is  the  name  of  that  dia- 
of  prisonere  on  parole.  At  St.  Augustine,  lect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  which 
he  bore  a  rigorous  confinement  of  42  is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scodand, 
weeks  in  the  castle,  rather  than  accept  the  According  to  the  opinion  of  antiquarians, 
parole  that  was  there  offired  to  him,  or,  the  Celtic,  at  ihe  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
in  his  own  words,  enter  into  a  new  con-  sion,  was  universally  spoken  over  the  meat 
tract  with  men  who  had  once  deceived  of  Europe.  Though  it  is  divided  into  a 
him.  In  1783,  he  was  elected  governor  variety  of  dialects,  yet  they  all  show  ilia 
of  (he  state,  but  declined  the  ofiice  on  the  clearest  proofsof  a  common  ori^n.  The 
ground  of  being  incapacitated,  by  his  age  mo^  remarkable  dialects  of  the  Celdc 
and  infirmities,  from  discharging  its  du-  still  in  existence,  are  the  Gaelic,  the 
ties  with  the  vigor  which  the  times  re-  Welsh,  the  Mauki,  the  Irish.  Another 
quired.  He  remained,  however,  in  the  dialect,  the  Cornish,  was  spoken  within 
assembly  and  council,  where  he  strenu-  the  memory  of  man.  (See  liie  htrodtK~ 
ously  opposed  tlie  law  fi)r  confiscating  the  (ion  to  Mackinfosli's  lEslory  of  Eng'Ionit) 
estates  of  the  adherents  of  Etigland,  al-  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  dialect 
though  he  himself  had  sufiered  great  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  province 
losses  of  property  amid  the  disturbances  of  Bretagne,  in  France.  The  Gaelic, 
of  the  times.  He  died  in  September,  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  re- 
1805,  in  the  89d  year  of  his  age,  tained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  origi- 
GiEi..  The  Gael  belonged  to  the  nal  purity,  is  bold,  expressive  and  copi- 
grent  family  of  Celts,  a  nation  formeriy  ous.  It  derives  no  assistance  from  the 
mhabidug  a  great  extent  of  country,  of  languages  either  of  Greece  or  Rome,  from 
uncertain  origin.  Their  name  is  derived,  which  it  diffei's  in  its  structure  and  for- 
by  some,  from  the  Teutonic  word  WaSea,  malion.  Having  afiixes  and  prefixes,  it 
pronounced  Fatten,  signifying  to  wander,  greatly  resembles  the  Hebrew,  particular- 
as  is  also  Wallia  or  Gallia,  Vandals,  Wa!-  ly  in  the  inflexions  of  its  nouns  end  verljs. 
loons  {g  and  U7  or  u  are  often  exchanged  Like  the  modem  French,  it  knows  only 
for  each  other;  see  the  article  G).  It  two  genders, masculine  and  feminine.  If 
is  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  on  ever  the  Gaelic  possessed  an  alphabet  pe- 
account  of  their  ancient  emigrations  in  culiar  to  itselt)  no  tracesofit  now  remain, 
Asia  and  Italy.  (Zrtpy,  i,  33, 38, 16 ;  f  tor.  2,  Nor  can  it  boast  of  any  ori^nal  liteniiy 
11.}  From  Gaul,  they  pa^d  over  into  production,  unless  the  poems  of  Ossian  be 
Britain  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  allowed  to  fonn  an  exception.  The  Scrip- 
ancient  Caledonians,  Picis  and  Scots  are  tures  and  other  religious  books  have  been 
of  the  same  origin,  as  are  also  the  Welsh,  translated  into  Gaelic  for  the  use  of  the 
as  the  name  fFalta  (in  French,  Gatles)  in-  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  More  than 
dicates.  Upper  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  two  tlijrds  of  the  names  of  places  in  tha 
down  along  tlie  Danulie  to  Pannonia  and  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Illy ricum,  and  Helvetia,  were  occupied  by  Ireland  are  of  Cekic  origin.  Not  ma- 
tlieir  colonies.  At  tlie  period  when  his-  ny  years  since,  a  chapel  was  opened 
lory  first  gives  any  account  of  them,  they  in  London,  for  the  performance  of  divine 
were  not  without  traces  of  civilization,  as  worship  in  Gaelic,  according  to  the  forms 
»ppear8  from  the  singular  religion  of  the  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Druids,  the  songs  of  the  bards,  and  a  kind  GAETi.,  duke  of.  (See  GawHn.) 
of  civil  and  reli^ous  organization  exist-  GaEta,  a  Neapolitan  fortress,  on  the 
ing  among  them,  which,  in  consequence  gulf  of  Gaeta,  Ion,  13°  32'  E^  lat  41" 
of  the  disunion  of  their  chiefs,  gave  way  ff  N.,  with  10,300  inhabilants,  is  the  see 
beibre  the  Roman  power.    One  tribe  of  of  a  bishop,  and  is  situated  about  20 
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leagues  from  Rome,  and  12  from  Naples,  Netherlands,  as  grand-duke  of  I.iisem- 

upon  a  promontory,  which,  according  to  burg,  at  the  German  diet,  and  lo  tiie  free 

Virgi!   (^n.  vii.  1.),   has  its  name   from  city  of  Frankfort.      He  went,  after  the 

Caiela,   the   nurse   of   jEncas,      It  was  peace  at  Luneville,  lo  Paris,  where   lie 

founded  before  Rome,  and  had,  for  some  was  one  of  the  ncgotiatore  most  disiin- 

time  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em-  guished  by  Talleyrand.     He  aftenvards 

pire,  a  republican   constitution.     It  was  quitted  the  service,  and  went  to  Vienna, 

afterwarils  governed  by  diikes,  who  ac-  About  this  time,  He  wrote  a  work  distin- 

knowjedged  the  po})e  as  their  feudal  lord,  guished  for  spirit  and  information,  which 

Gaeta  is  one  of  the  strongest  fbrtresees  of  appeared  wiihout  liis  iiatue — the  Results 

Europe,  as  it  can  be  attacked  liy  land'only  of  the  History  of  Mannets.    At  Vicuna, 

firom  a  narrow  isthmus.    The  environs  of  in   1812,  appeared   the   fiist   volume,  iu 

thisancienlcityareenchanting,andtliema-  quarto,  of  tlie  National  History  of  the  Oer- 

ny  pretty  villas  in  the  suburbs  (the  ancient  mans — a  work  that  excited  great  attention. 

Romans  built  many  nounlry  houses  here  The  second,  improved  edition,  in  octavo, 

along  the  fertile  coast)  render  the  whole  appeared  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in 

scenery,  with  its  vineyards  and  olive-gar-  1823;   the  second  -volume  (extendingto 

dens,  very  romantic.     In  the  middle  a^es,  the   dotnlnion  of  the   Franks),   in   1826. 

Gaeta  was  besieged  several  times,  particu-  He  took  part  in  a  iilun  for  a  new  insur- 

larly  in  1435,  by  king  Alphonso  of  Arra-  rection  in  the  Tyrol,  1812—13,  but,  this 

gon.     In  modem  times,  it  has  sastained  jailing,  he  retired  from  Austria,  and  went 

fliree  memorable  sieges;  in  1703,  when  it  to    tlie   Russian-Prusaaa    head-quarters, 

was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Austiians,  and   tlienee   to   England.     In   1814  and 

after  a  siege  of  three  months;  in  1734,  1815,  he  was  employed  in  very  important 

when  it  surrendered,  after  a  aege  of  five  services  by   the   house  of  Orange.      Ii. 

months,  to  the  united  army  of  France,  JSl.'i,  he  went  to  Paris  to  the  coiiffress, 

Spain  and  Sardinia.     It  was  besieged  in  effected  theaugmentationofthenewkin^- 

1806,  by  the  French,  when  the  prince  of  dom  of  the  Netherlands,  insisted  in  vain 

Hesse-Phillppstlial  refused  to  sun'ender  it  on  the  restoration  of  Alsace  to  Germany, 

after  the  caiiture   of  Naples.      He   was  and  contributed  to  the  restitution  of  the 

finally  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire  to  works  of  art  to  their  former  owners.    He 

Sicily,  and  Gaeta  surrendered  July  18th,  appeared,  till  1818,  in  the  meetings  of  the 

»fter  a  siege  of  live  months.  diet  of  the  German  confederation,  where 

Gaqe,  Thomas,   the  last  governor  of  he  displayed  much  talent,  iudependc'ce, 

Massachusetts  ajipomted  by  the  king,  was  patriotism,  and   zeal  for  the  welfare  i..'' 

an  officer  of  distinction   in   the   British  Germany.       He    has    published    Piicei 

army.     He  came  to  Ameiica  as  a  lieuten-  Hlalives  au  dernier  TraiU  do  Pvissmifta 

ant  under   general   Braddock.     He  was  JWihs  a"ec  la  France  (Frankfort,  1816}, 

present  in  the  imttle  iti  which  that  general  and  other  works. 

received  his  mortal  wound,  and,  assisted  Gaii^  Jean  Baptiste,  a  distinmished 
by  another  officer,  carried  him  from  the  Greek  scholar,  born  at  Paris  in  1755,  was 
field.  In  1758,  he  held  a  colonel's  com-  made  professor  of  the  Greek  language  m 
mission.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  ariUge  rfe  Frtmce,  in  1792.  At  that 
Montreal  in  1760,  ani^  in  1763,  succeeded  time  ap|)eared  tlie  first  edition  of  his  Idyls 
general  Amherst  as  commander-in-chief  of  Theocritus  (Greek,  French  and  Latin, 
of  the  British  forces  in  North  .\merica,  Paris,  1793).  In  18IB,  he  was  received 
In  1774,  be  succeeded  Hutchinson  as  Into  ihe  third  class  of  the  national  insti- 
govemorof  Massachusetts,  and,  heingfur-  tute.  In  1814,  Louis  XVHI  conferred 
nished  with  several  regiments  to  support  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  le^on  of  honor, 
his  measures,  soon  began  the  course  of  and  appointed  him,  in  November  of  the 
illegal  and  oppressive  acta,  which  drew  same  year,  superintendent  of  the  Greek 
on  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1775,  end  Latin  manuscripta  of  the  royal  libra- 
ihe  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  ry.  For  several  years,  be  lectured  i»ul>. 
declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  colony,and  licly  upon  tlie  Greek  language  and  litera 
released  the  inliabitants  irom  all  obtiga-  ture.  His  bold  attacks  upon  facts  gen- 
lion  to  obey  him.  Not  long  after,  lie  erally  admitted  {particularly  in  his  iJe- 
retunied  to  England,  where  he  died  in  eherdies  hisloTiques  et  mSiiedres  sur  ta  Gi- 
1787.  ograplae  eomjmrie  par  iipoqw.t,  where  \w 
Gaoebn,  Hans  Christopher  Ernst,  baron  wished  to  strike  from  tiie  charts  tlie  twc 
of;  born  1766;apolilJcal  writer,oralorand  ancient  cities  Delphi  and  Olympia,  and 
statesman,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  give  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  tottlea 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  tlie  king  of  the  of  Mantinea,  Platea  and  Marathon)  ex 
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posedhimtolbecensureofhiscolleagues,  the  Cross,  llie  eoathern  Triangle,  and 
Three  coliecljons  of  Gail's  ediuons  of  returns  towards  the  uorth  by  the  Altar 
Greek  writers,  with  Latin  and  French  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion,  and  the  arc  of 
translations,  have  appeared.  Among  them  Sagittarius,  where  it  divides  into  twT 
are  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  the  tJiree  pas-  branches,  passing  through  Aquila,  Sagittoi 
lOTal  poets,  Mveral  works  of  tlie  Attic  ova-  tlie  Swan,  Serpentarius,  thu  head  of  Cc 
lora,  of  LucBB,  some  dialogues  of  Plato,  pheus,  and  returns  into  Cassiopeia.  Thti 
Anaoreon,  &c.  The  15th  and  16th  vol-  ancients  had  many  angular  ideas  as  to  the 
umca  of  his  partly  controversial  journal,  cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  modem 
Le  Philoheiu,  ou  Recherehea  hist^  geo-  astronomers  have  long  attributed  it  to  a 
grapk.,  mild.,  etc.,  appeared  at  Paris,  in  great  assemblage  of  stars,  and  doctor  Her- 
1^.  schel    has   confirmed   these   conjectures, 

Gailliarhe  (Italian,  Gc^Kordo);  an  an-  having  discovered,  in  a  space  of  about  15° 
cient  Italian  dance,  of  a  s[>ortive  character  long,  T)y3°  broad,  no  less  llian  50,000 
and  Uvely  movement,  the  air  of  which  stars.  This,  however,  instead  of  satisfying 
was  in  triple  time.  It  was  called,  like-  the  curiosity  of  astronomers,  oidy  gave 
wise,  Roiiuai/esque,  because  it  '.vas  said  to  rise  to  farther  inquiries  and  hypotheses ; 
have  come  originally  from  Rome.  amongst  olliers,  that  of  doctor  HerEcliel, 

Ga  us      (bee  Coiu-  1  which  is  very  interesting.  He  supposes  the 

GiLACToi  ETEB  (  n  ik-mefuwe),  invent-  sidereal  universe  to  he  distributed intoneb- 
ed  by  Cadet  de  ^au'^  The  first  dep^e  ul(eandclListersofstars,andthelWilkyWay 
slioi  s  all  pure  Ik  The  second,  milk  lo  he  that  particular  cluster  in  wliich  our 
with  a  fourth  water  the  thini,  milk  with  sun  is  placed.  In  a  paper  on  the  con- 
a  thi  d  V  a  er  tl  e  fo  tb,  milk  with  half  struction  of  tlie  heavens,  doctor  Herachek 
water  Every  o  e  k  owa  that  the  milk  says,  it  is  vety  probable,  that  the  great 
is  richer  towaids  the  end,  than  at  the  he-  stratum,  called  tlie  MUI^  Wmf,  is  that  in 
pnnirig  of  (he  milking.  The  milk  of  a  wliich  the  sun  is  placed,  though  perhaps 
pregnant  cow,  too,  is  richer  llian  that  of  not  in  the  centre  of  its  thickness,  but  not 
one  which  has  just  begun  lo  be  milked,  iiirfromtlieplace  wheresomesmalierstra- 
Food,  season  and  miu  exercise  a  great  turn  branches  from  it.  Such  a  suppoa- 
influence  on  the  quality  of  butter  in  the  tion  will  satisfactorily,  and  widi  great  sim- 
inilk.  The  instrument  seems,  therefore,  plicity,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
to  he  'incertain.  the  Milky  Way,  wliich,  according  to  this 

Calatea;  daughter  of  Nereu  a  and  Do-  hypothesis,  is  no  other  than  the  appear- 
r'-s.  The  Cyclops  Polyphemus  perse-  anceof  the  projectionof  ihestarsconiain- 
cuted  with  bis  love  the  channing  nymph,  ed  in  this  stratum  and  its  secondary 
though  he  gained  nothing  but  ridicule  in  branch.  Doctor  Herschel  then  solves  a 
return.  The  fait  shepherd  Acis,  of  Sicily,  general  problem  for  computing  the  length 
enjoyed  her  affection,  and  suffered  deaUi  of  the  visual  ray.  The  telescope  which 
on  her  account ;  for  Polyjjhemus,  surpris-  he  used  will  reach  to  stars  497  times  the 
ing  them  in  tender  embraces,  and  mad  distance  of  Sinus.  Now,  Sirius  cannot  be 
with  jealousy,  hurled  a  rock  at  tliem,  which  nearer  iban  100,000X190,000,000  miles; 
dashed  Acis  in  pieces,  while  Galatea  es-  tliereforedoclorHerscherstelescopewillM 
caped  into  the  sea.  Acis  was  transformed  least  reach  to  100,000  X  190,000,000  X  497 
into  a  ibuntaln,  and  hastened  to  meet  his  miles.  And  doctor  Herschei  says,  that  ia 
mistress  in  a  safer  region.  the  most  crowded  part  of  theMilky  Way 

Galatia  ;  a  part  of  Phrj'gia  Major,  he  has  had  fields  of  view  that  contained 
inhabited  by  llie  Galatians,  a  mixture  of  no  less  than  588  stars,andtl]esewerecon- 
Greeks  and  Gauls  (CeMes);  thence  also  tbuedformanyminuies,sotliat,inequarter 
the  name  GaUi^tEd,  and  later,  GalaitR.  of  an  hour,  lie  has  seen  116,000  stars  pass 
Gihisr  (Fia  Lactea,  ov  MiUa/  Way),  in  tlirough  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  of 
astronomy;  that  long,  luminous  track  or  only  15'  aperture;  and,  at  another  time, 
zone,  which  encompasses  tlie  heavens,  in  41  minutes,  he  saw  258,000  stars  pass 
forming  nearly  a  great  circle  of  the  celes-  tlirough  the  field  of  his  telescope.  Every 
tial  spliere.  It  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  improvement  in  his  telescope  discovered 
the  ecliptic  at  about  an  Migle  of  60°,  and    stars  nc'  l-p-—    —    ---.  -•  — -    — 

cuts  it  nearly  at  the  two  solstitial  points,  peara  iii 
It  traverses  the  constellations  Cassiopeia,  extent  c 
Perseus,  Auriga,  Orion,  Gemini,  Canis  Galea,  Sergius,  or  Servius  Sulpicius; 
Major  and  the  Ship,  where  it  appears  most  successor  of  Nero,  bom  B.  C.  4,  of  the 
brilhant  in  southern  latitudes;  it  then  ancient  and  celebrated  femily  of  the  Sul 
passes  tlirough  the  feet  of  the  Centaur,    picii.    He  was  made  prelor  before  he  hod 
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reu-chei]  the  lawful  age,  ihen  govenior  of  ftetiila,  which  are  likewJEe  the  products 

Aqiiiiaiiia,  and,  a  year  after,  cohbuI.     Ca-  of  plenis  of  the  same  natural  order.     A^ 

liguln  appointed  hini  general  in  Germany,  jireaent,  it  is  rarely  used,  but  in  combina- 

He  soon  repulsed  tlie  Germans  who  had  tion  with  other  articles,  it  forms  some  olfi- 

iuvaded  Gail!,  and  restored   the  ancient  cinal  preparations. 

military  chBcipline.  After  the  death  of  Ca-  Galbh,  Claudius;  a  Greek  physician, 
ligula,  he  caused  his  troope  to  swear  alle-  bom  A.  D.  131,  at  Pergamus,  in  A^a  Ali- 
giance  to  Claudius,  who  received  him,  for  nor.  His  &ther,  Nicon,  an  able  arcjiitec^ 
this  service,  amon^  his  most  confidential  and  inalhematician,  gave  him  a  careful 
fiiends,  and  sent  hun,  as  proconsul,  to  Af-  education,  and  destined  him  to  the  study 
rica,where  great  confuwon  prevailed.'  In  of  medicine.  After  having  enjoyed  tlis 
two  years,  Galba  restored  order,  obtained  instrucuons  of  several  renowned  phym- 
tha  honors  of  a  triumph,  and  was  received  cians,  Gaien  visited  Lycia,  Palestine  and 
among  the  priests  of  Augustus.  He  lived  Alexandria,  then  the  capital  of  the  literary 
afterwards  m  retirement  till  the  middle  of  world.  He  attended  particularly  to  anat- 
Nero's  reign,  that  he  might  avoid  exciting  oray,  and  returned  (o  Pergamus,  his  na- 
auspicion.  Nero  appointed  him  governor  live  city,  at  the  age  of  2S,  where  he  re- 
of  HispaniaTarraconensis;  but  soon  after  ceived  a  public  appointment.  A  sedition 
became  so  exasperated  against  him,  that  induced  him,  when  34  years  of  age,  to  go 
he  ordered  him  to  hesecretlyassassinated.  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  great  celeb- 
Galba  tlien  revolted  against  the  emperor,  rity  by  his  successful  cures,  and  by  his 
but  became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  ekill  in  prognostics.  He  also  drew  upon 
when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Nero  himself  tlie  envy  of  the  other  physicians 
( A.  D.  68] ;  and  he  himself  was  chosen  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to 
emperor  Ijy  the  prctorian  cohorts  in  give  up  the  delivery  of  his  anatomical  lec- 
Rome.  Ambassadors  from  the  senate  tiires,  and  finally  to  go  to  Greece,  just  as 
made  known  to  him  his  elevation.  He  a  contagious  disease  broke  out  in  Rome. 
went  directly  to  Rome,  and  caused  several  He  travelled  through  various  countries  to 
insurgents  to  be  executed.  By  this  act,  investigate  tlie  most  remaikable  produc- 
es well  as  by  his  indulgence  to  his  friends,  tions  of  nature  and  difterent  medicines, 
whom  he  suffered  to  rule  bim  absolutely,  and,  a  year  after,  he  was  invited  to  Aqui* 
aiid  by  his  excessive  avarice,  he  excited  leia  by  the  eniiwrors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
universal  displeasure.  Scarcely  had  he  Lucius  Verus.  Here  he  p^pared  the 
entered  upon  his  second  consulship,  Thenaca.  Galen  had  great  merit  as  a  phy* 
when  tlie  legions  in  Upper  Germany  re-  sician  and  philosopher,  especially  by  com- 
volted  against  him.  Tiiis  induced  him  to  pletingtbe  empirical  pathology,  and  laying 
choose  a  colleague  in  tlie  government,  the  foundation  for  a  just  theory  of  sensa- 
under  the  name  of  an  adopted  son.  In-  tion,  and  the  peculiar  anirnal  functions  of 
Stead  of  Otho,  who  was  fai'ored  by  the  the  body.  His  writings  ^ve  evidence  of 
soldiery,  lie  selected  Piso  Llcinlamis,  who  deep  reflection,  as  well  as  a  historical 
was  hateil  by  them  on  account  of  his  rl^d  knowledge  of  the  old  Greek  syslems  of 
virtue.  Olbo,  offended  by  this  neglect,  pljllosopny,  and  extend  to  every  depart 
resolved  to  get  possession  of  the  throne  ment  of  medicine.  Numerous  «3  those 
hy  force  of  arms.  The  pretorian  cohorts  extant  are,  we  have  now  only  a  part  of  his 
first  declared  themselves  in  bis  ^vor,  and  productions ;  for  many  were  bunit  when 
Gallffl,  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  order,  nis  bouse  in  Rome  was  consumed.  Ac- 
was  attacked  and  slain  A.  D.  69,  He  was  cording  to  Fahricius,  we  have  83  genuine 
TS  years  old,  and  had  reigned  tliree  writings  of  Galen,  18  manifestly  spurious, 
montiis.  fragments  of  19  which  are  lost,  and  a 
Galbanom  ia  the  concrete  juice  of  the  commentary  on  18  works  by  Hippocrates. 
6u6on  gaUumifenaa,  a  shrubby  plant,  be-  Of  his  lost  works,  50  medical  and  118 
kmging  to  the  namral  order  wahdlifer/e,  mostly  philosophical,  are  mentioned  in  the 
and  is  usually  imported  from  Syria,  Per-  Bibliolheca  of  Fahricius.  The  oldest  and 
da  and  the  East  Indies.  The  gallNtnum  most  complete  edition,  iu  Greek  only,  is 
of  commerce,  hov/ever,  is  perhaps  obtain-  the  Aldine,  1525,  folio,  which  was  Ibl- 
ed  from  several  species  of  bubon.  This  lowed  by  the  Greek  etiiiion  of  Basle,  153S, 
gum-resin  comes  iu  large,  soft,  ductile  folio,  and  the  Greeco-Latin  one,  in  13  folio 
masses,  of  a  whitish  color,  becoming  yel-  volumes,  by  Ren.  Chartier,  with  the  woi^s 
lowish  with  age,  and  possessing  an  acrid,  of  Hippocrates  added,  Paris,  1679.  In 
bitter  taste,  witii  a  strong,  disagreeable  1619,  doctor  KQbn,  in  Lelpsic,  undertook 
odor.  In  its  medical  properties,  it  is  in-  a  new  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
kermediate  between  ammoniac  and  assa-  Galer,  Cliristopher  Bemhard  van,  the 
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warlike  bishop  of  MunRter,  from  an  an-  pact  limestone.  Its  beds  sometimes  al- 
wem  fatnily  of  Westphalrs,  at  first  entered  temate  with  shell  Kmeatoiie.  It  has  al- 
Ihe  militaiy  service,  which  he  afterwards  so  been  found  Id  lieds  of  coal,  and  its 
left  for  lite  cliurch.  In  1660,  he  was  veins  eomehnies  contain  bitumen.  Sul- 
choBeii  ])rince'bisl)op  of  MunBter,  hut  was  phitret  of  lead  conshtutea  beds  and  veins, 
obliged  to  hesie«e  the  city  on  account  of  hoth  of  which  are  HometimM  very  exten- 
the  opposition  of  the  citizens.  He  oon-  sive.  It  is  found,  more  or  less,  in  every 
quered  it  iit  1661,  and  built  a  citadel  to  country.  In  England,  it  is  very  ahun- 
Becure  his  power.  In  1664,  he  was  ap-  dant.  It  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  U. 
pointed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  States.  The  mines  of  the  Missouri  and 
army  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  In  of  the  North-western  territory,  are  very 
the  following  year,  he  took  up  arms  for  rich.  The  depoal  of  galena,  in  which 
England  against  ^he  Dutch,  and  g^ued  the  mines  of  Hissoiwl  are  situated,  is  evi- 
many  advantages  over  ihem.  Peace  ttim  dently  one  of  the  most  ejMensive  and  im- 
concluded  in  1666,  by  the  mediatiou  of  portant  hitherto  discovered.  Most  of  tlifi 
Louis  XIV.  In  1673,  tlie  war  broke  out  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  eale- 
anew,  in  consequence  of  some  tcnitory  na,  and  usually  contains  a  little  silver. 
which  Holland  withheld  from  him.  In  The  annual  produce  of  all  the  lead  mines 
ollianee  with  France,  he  took  from  the  of  Great  Britain  is  between  45,000  and 
United  States  several  cities  and  strong  48,000  tons,  aud  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
holds.  The  emperor  having  compelled  galena.  (See  Lead.) 
him  to  conclude  a  peace,  lie  united  him-  Galena  is  an  infant  town  in  the  state 
self  with  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  of  Illinois,  situated  near  the  north-west 
made  new  conquests.  In  1674,  he  formed  angle  of  the  state,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  gave  battle  to  Fever  river,  on  the  Mississip|».  It  is  the 
tbe  Dutch  troops.  He  was  a  man  of  ex-  seat  of  very  rich  and  productive  lead 
traordinary  enterprise,  one  of  tbe  greeceec  mines,  the  working  of  which  constitutes 
generals  of  his  time,  an  adroit  diplomatist  almost  tiie  only  occupation  of  the  Inhabi- 
m  the  school  of  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  tants.  In  the  year  1ES9,  lead  to  the 
and,  if  he  had  possessed  as  much  power  amount  of  12,000,000  pounds  was  taken 
as  coumge,  might  have  become  a  second  from  these  mines.  Tbe  settlement  of 
Alexander.  He  died  SepL  19,  1678,  in  the  town  was  begun  about  four  years 
the  T4th  year  of  liis  age.  ago,  and  it  contmos  at  present  (ISiiO)  be- 
Galeha,  in  minertdogy;  the  sulphurct  tween  6  and  700  inhabicants.  Thepros- 
of  lead,  found  hoth  in  masses  and  crystal-  perity  of  the  place  has  been  seriously 
hzed.  The  j>rimitive  form  of  its  cryatale  checked  within  the  last  year  (1829—30), 
is  a  cube  ;  its  color  is  bluish  gmy,  like  in  conseoucnce  of  the  e:stremely  reduced 
lead,  but  brighter;  lustre,  metallic;  tex-  price  of  lead,  the  only  article  of  produce 
tm^,  foliated;  fragments,  cubical;  soft,  which  it  furnishes  for  exportation.  Agri' 
but  brittle ;  specific  gravity,  73ii  to  7.587 ;  culture  is  much  neglected,  and  is  prose- 
eServesces  with  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  cuted  no  lartber  than  is  necessary  for  sup- 
it  contains  from  45  to  83  lead,  and  from  plying  the  immediate  wants  of  ihe  inhabi- 
0.56  to  -16  of  sulphur,  generally  some  tants.  Mechanics  of  several  kinds  are  lie- 
eilver,  and  sometimes  also  antimony,  zinc,  ginning  to  settle  in  the  place,  and  two 
iron  and  bismuth.  Before  the  blow-  weekly  newsfHiperB  are  printed  there.  It 
pipe,  it  usually  decrepitates,  and  on  char-  is  regularly  visited  by  steam-boats  from  St. 
coal  is  decomposed  and  melted,  yielding  a  Louis.  There  is  a  military  post  near  the 
globule  of  metallic  lead.  Sometimes  Uie  town,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Missis- 
silver  is  in  the  proportion  of  10, 20,  40,  or  rippi,  called  Fort  Jbwahrong. 
even  more  tlian  100  ounces  to  a  ton  of  Ihe  Galenists.  (See  JhuAaplvits.) 
ore.  Jt  is  then  worked  as  an  ore  of  sil-  Galiabi,  Ferdinand,  an  Italian  abbi, 
ver,  and  called  ora'ajfj/WiwgBien/i.  The  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  writings,  was 
varieties  containjng  the  most  silver,  do  bom  in  the  year  1728,  at  Chieti,  in  the 
not  possess  the  highest  lustre  nor  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  his  failier,  a 
palest  color.  In  fact,  ihey  are  sometimes  nobleman,  was  assessor  of  the  royai  court 
blackish-gray.  Galena  is  sometimes  con-  of  justice.  He  was  educated  under  tbe 
laminated  by  alex  and  lime.  Some  va-  care  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Ta- 
rielies do  not  yield  more  than  50  or  60  rentum,andappliedtothosiudyol'thelaw. 
per  cenL  of  lead.  Sulphuret  of  lead  A  humorous  collection  of  verses,  on  (be 
occurs  in  primitive  and  transition  mouii-  deathof  the  public  executioner,  in  ridicule 
tains,  but  is  more  frequently  found  of thecustomof thuscelebratingthedeath 
in  secondary  rocks,  especially  in   com-  of  eminent  persons  by  the  academy  Degli 
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Emuli,  first  made  him  known  as  a  writer,  square  miles,  with  4,075,000  inliabitants. 
This  was  not  long  after  followed  by  hia  The  copila]  ie  Lemberg.  The  soil  is 
celebrated  worit  Trattala  (ieiia  Manela,  mostly  fertile,  aiid  produces  giain  for  ei- 
which  was  published  in  tlie  year  1750,  port,  though  agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state. 
He  soon  after,  by  the  desire  of  pope  Bene-  Honeynnd  wax  constitute  articles  of  trade. 
diet  XIV,  undertook  a  collection  of  speci-  Black  cattle  are  raised  in  great  uumliers, 
mens  of  the  variouB  matter  thrown  up  by  aud  the  horses  are  valued  for  their  swift- 
Mount  Vesuvius;  a  catalogue  of  which  ness  and  hardinesa.  The  horses  of' (he 
was  published  in  1772.  This  collection  Bukowina  are  particularly  excellent  for 
iie  sent  to  the  pope,  and  on  one  of  the  light  cavalry.  Buffaloes,  wolves,  bears, 
boxes  was  inscribed,  BeotwstinepfrfWj/cK  id  game  of  all  kinds,  particularly  hares,  are 
lofniies  iati pcaieg jdad  (Holy  lather, com-  the  wild  aniraalsofthecountry;  thereare 
mand  that  these  stones  be  made  bread) ;  also  beavers,  which  here  hve  a  wandering 
the  pope  took  the  hint,  and  gave  him  a  Lfe.  The  cochineal  insect  is  found,  and 
living  of  400  ducats  per  annum.  In  1759,  he  used  for  dyeing  scarlet.  Salt  is  the  most 
WHS  appointed  secretary  lotheFrench  em-  important  mineral.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
bnasy,andsoon  took  a  leading  pail  among  mountainous  tracts,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  wits  and  eminent  men  of  Paris.  Dur-  mines  and  salt  springs.  Iron  is  also  found 
ing  his  residence  in  France,  he  composed  in  most  of  the  mountains,  but  the  ore  is 
Annotations  upon  Horace,  and  Dialogues  not  very  rich.  The  river  Bistricza  con- 
on  the  Com  Trade,  written  in  opposition  tains  tiold.  Flints  of  a  fine  quality  and 
to  the  policy  of  the  free  exportation  of  mineral  vraters  are  found  in  different  para 
corn,  then  recently  adopted  with  a  view  of  the  country.  The  country  is  divided 
lo  encourage  agricnlnire.  On  his  return  into  liJ  circles.  The  government  is  admin- 
to  Naples,  in  1779,  he  kept  up  a  corre-  istered  by  the  "  Galician  chancery."  Lern- 
spondence  with  the  most  distinguished  berg  is  the  seat  of  tlie  provincial  govein 
men  of  France;  and  their  manuscript  let-  mentaiidofacourt  of  appeal.  Estates  have 
ters  form  nine  thick  volumes  in  4to,  He  existed  in  G^icia  since  1775,  composed  of 
died,  loaded  with  honors  and  offices,  and  nobles  and  deputies  of  the  largest  cities, 
possessed  of  very  general  esteem,  on  the  The  clergy  does  not  fi)rm  a  separate  estate, 
30th  Oct,  1787,  in  his  59th  yetu*.  Besides  bishops  and  abbots  being  comprised  in  the 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  noble  estate.  The  estates  have  the  right 
author  of  Treatises  on  the  innate  Propen-  of  imposing  the  taxes  demanded  by  the 
sities  or  Inclinations  of  Men,  or,  the  Irin-  emperor,  and  of  making  representations 
clpies  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  to  the  government.  1?  arch-offices  have 
deduced  from  the  Poems  of  Horace ;  on  been  erected  for  the  higher  nobility.  The 
the  Duties  of  Princes  to  other  belligerent  manufactures  are  not  important.  The 
Powers ;  and  on  the  Neapolitan  Dia-  established  religion  is  tlie  Catholic.  An 
lecL  archbishop  resides  at  Lemberg.  There 
Gai.icii  and  LonoMtniA,  a  kingdom  are  great  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Armenl- 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  is  bounded  on  ans,  and  Jews,  who  have  a  high-rabbi, 
tiie  W.  by  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  N.  and  The  Lutherans,  who  have  here  been  called 
E,  by  Poland,  and  on  the  S.  by  Hungary.  Dissidents  (q.  v.),  from  the  time  when  tho 
These  two  countries  were  duchies,  at  fim  country  belonged  to  Poland,  have  n  super- 
dependent  on  Hungary,  and  afterwards  intendent  at  Lemliers.  There  is  auniver- 
belonging  to  Poland,  until  they  fell  to  sity  in  Lemberg,  a  lyceum  in  Zamoski, 
Austria,  on  the  infiimous  partition  of  Po-  and  six  gymnasiums  iu  the  principal 
land,  in  1772,  and,  with  other  provinces,  cities, 

formerly  belonging  to  Littie  Poland,  were  Galicia  (anciently,  CoiZiEcia) ;  a  prov- 

erected  into   a  kingdom.     In   1786,   the  ince  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 

Bukowina,  which  had  belonged  to  Aug-  sea,  E.  by  Asturia  and  Leon,  and  S.  by 

tria  since  1777,  was  added.     By  tlie  peace  Portu^l,  fi'om  which  it  is  separated  by 

of  Vienna,  in  1809,  Austria  ceded  to  Sax-  the  river  Minho.    The  soil  in  general  ie 

ony  all  Western  or   New  Gahcia,  a  dis-  unequal,  and   the  country   mountainous, 

trict  round  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  the  with  some  small  plains  on  the  sea  coast, 

circle  of  Zamoski,  in  East  Galicia  (30,000  It  contains  64  cities  and  towns,  hub  ftw 

square  miles,  with  1,470,024  inhabitants) ;  considerable  ones,  3242  parishes,  5  cathe- 

to  Russia  she  ceded  0500  s(]uare  miles  of  dral  chapters,  and  5  coll^iate  chapter^  98 

Old   Galicia,    with    400,000    inhabitants,  convents  and  several  abbeys.      SamiajTii 

The  peace  of  Paris  of  1814  restored  things,  is  the  capital  of  the  province.     The  other 

for  tlie  most  part,  to  their  former  state,  principal  towns  are  CompoStella,  Conmna, 

At  present,  the  country  comprises  33,500  Lugo,  Orense,  Ferrol' and  Vigo.     Square 
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miles,  16,736.    Delaborde  gives  die  nuni'  loBophy,  waa  bom,  1564,  at  Piaa.    His  fe- 

ber  of  infaabitanta,  in  1807,  as  1,345,800,  ther,VincenzoGulilei,unoblcinanof  F!or- 

and  Miiiano  estimates  ibem,  in  1836,  at  eoce,  caused  him  to  be  instructed  id  lh& 

1,795,199.   The  inhabitants  are  styled  Goi-  ancient   languages,    drawing  and   music, 

Ugof,  and  are  remariiable  for  their  quiet  and  he  Tery  early  sfaowed  a  strong  incli- 

and  hospitable  disposition,  and  simplicity  nation  to   mechanical  labors.     In  1561, 

of  manners,  their  courage  and  iudnstiy.  Gahleo  entered  the  uDiversity  of  Pisa,  to 

As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  soil  belongs  attend  lectures  on  medicine  and  the  Aitb- 

to  the  clergy  and  Bobility,  great  numbers  totelian  philosophy.      The  latter,  W-ded 

of  the  Galicians  go  to  die  large  citica  of  with  scholastic  rublrisii,  even   then  dis- 

Spain  and  Portugal  to  earn  a  submsteuce  guated  him,  and  he  ajterwanis  became  its 

8S  laborers.     The  name  ia  derived  from  aeclared  adversary.     That  spirit  of  obser- 

the  CaUaid,  an  ancient  tribe,  who  inhob-  vation   for  which  he  woe  distinguished, 

tied  the  country,  and  opposed  a  gaUant  re-  waa    early    developed.     When  only   19 

sistance  to  the  Romans,  and,  in  714,  to  the  years  old,  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  sua- 

Moors.    In  1060,  this  province  waa  erect-  pended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 

ed  into  a  kingdom,    by   Ferdinand  die  m  Pisa,  led  him  to  investigate  the  laws  of 

Great,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  the  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  which  he 

inhabitants  in  the  mountains  paid  litde  was  the  first  to  apply  as  a  measure  of 

respect  to  die  royal  authority.    Li  1474,  time.      He   left  it  incomptete,  however, 

in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  V,  it  was  made  and  it  waa  brought  to  perfection  by  his  son 

a  province  of  Spain,retaining  the  titleof  a  Vincenzo,  and  particularly  by  Huygens, 

kingdom.  the  latter  of  whom   is  to   be  viewed  as 

Galilee^  in  the  time   of  our   Savior,  the  true  inventor  of  the  pendulum  clock, 

the  most  northern  province  of  Palestine,  He   studied   madiematics    under  Ostilio 

bounded  on  the  E,  by  the  river  Jordan,  Ricci,  soon   exhausted   Euclid  and   Ar- 

on  the  S.  by  Samaria,  on  the  W.  by  die  chimedea,  and  was  led,  by  the  works  of 

Mediterranean  sea  and  Phcenicia,  aiid  on  the  latter,  in  1586,  to  the  invention  of  the 

dieN.  by  Syria  and  the  mountains  of  Lob-  hydrostatic  balance.     lie  now  devoted  his 

anon,  was  inhabited  mostly  by  poor  fisher-  attention  exclusively  to  maiheniaocs  and 

men.    As  the  cradle  of  Chiislianity,  this  natural   science  ;  and,   in   1589,   he   waa 

Email    country    has    a    general    interest,  made   professor  of   mathematics  in   the 

Here  lay  Nazareth,  in  which  Jesus  was  university  of  Pisa.     He   was  constantly 

educated ;    here  flowed   the  Jordan,   on  engaged  in  asserting  the  laws  of  nature 

whose  bwika  he  began  his  ministry  and  against  a  perverted  philosophy,  for  which 

collected  together  his  disciples ;  here  was  he  is  now  extolled  oa  the  father  of  mod- 

Cana,  where  he  performed  his  first  raira-  em  physics,  but  then  suffered  the  severest 

cle;  and  Capemautn,on  die  lakeof  Tibe-  persecutions.     In  the  presence  of  iiumer- 

rias,  which  olten  saw  him  within  its  walla ;  ous  spectators,  he  went  through  with  his 

and   Nain,  where   he  raised   tlie   young  expenmeiita,  which  he  performed  on  the 

man  to  life;   here  lay  the  hill  on  which  tower  of  the  cathedral,    to    show    that 

he  delivered  the  precepts  called  the  scmwn.  weight  has  no  influence  on  die  velocity 

on  the  mowU  (the  height  is  now  called  the  of  fidling  bodies.     By  this  means  he  ex- 

MouiU  of  Chrut) ;  here  was  mount  Tabor,  cited  the  opposition  of  die  adherents  of 

where  his  disrJples  saw  him  in  his  trans-  Aristotle  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  two 

figuration.     The  inhabitants  of  this  coun-  years,  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  profess- 

try,  on  account  of  their  ignorance   and  orship.     He  retired  to  the  house  of  FiUp- 

Kmplicily  of  manners,  were  despised  by  po  Salviatl,  where  he  became  acquainted 

the  Jews,  who,  by  way  of  contempt,  called  vrith  Francesco  Sagredo,  a  worthy  Vene- 

Christians,  atfirst,  Goiifeaiu,because  tlieir  tian,  upon   whose    recommendation    die 

religion  particularly  prevailed  in  Galilee,  senate  of  Venice,  in  1592,  appointed  him 

At  present,  Galilee,  with  the  other  prov-  professor  of  madiematics  in  Padua.    He 

inces  of  Palestine,  forms  a  pert  of  the  lectured  here  with   unparalleled  success, 

govemment  of  Damascus,  in  Syria  or  So-  Scholars  from  the  moat  distant  regions  of 

rislan,  and  languishes  under  the  weight  Europe  crowded  about  him.     He  deliver- 

of  Turkish  oppression.      Bedouins  and  ed  his  lecmres  in  the  Itdian   language, 

hordes  of  robbers  swarm  in  the  desolated  which  he  first  applied  to  philosophy.    In 

volleys,  and  only  a  few  holy  places  are  1597,    he  invented  his   geometrical   and 

ttill  guarded  by  a  few  oppressed  Chris-  military    compass.      The     mathematical 

tians.  tmths  which  he  discovered  after  1602  are 

Galilei,  Galileo,  who  has  gained  im-  highly  iin|jortant;   for  example,  that  the 

morialily  by  his  discoveries  in  natural  phi-  spaces  through   which   a   body   fails,  in 
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ei}ual  times,  inu'eaBe  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  doctriuea.  While  he  was  thus  employed 
5,  7 ;  that  ia,  if  a  body  falls  15  Paris  feet  in  enlarging  the  field  of  oatuml  ptiiloso- 
(aboutl6EngliBli)iDonesecond,itnill^l  phy,  a  tremendous  storm  was  gntlieriag 
45  ill  two,  75  in  tliree,  and  so  on.  Whetli-  almut  hia  own  head.  He  had  declared 
er  the  thermometer  was  his  invention  it  is  himself  in  fiivor  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
difficult  to  determine ;  i)erhaps  lie  only  tern,  in  his  work  on  tlie  smi'a  spots,  and 
improved  iL  He  made  Bome  interesting  was  therefore  denounced  as  a  heretic  by 
observauons  on  the  magnet.  The  tele-  his  enemies,  who  thought  this  theory  en- 
scope  (q.  v.),  which,  in  Holland,  remained  dangered  the  honor  of  the  Bible.  The 
not  only  imperfect,  but  useless,  Galileo  monks  preached  agmnffl  him,  and  he  went 
turned  to  the  heavens,  and  in  a  short  ^le  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  in  appeas- 
inade  a  series  of  the  most  important  dis-  ing  his  enemies,  by  declaring  liiat  he 
coveries.  He  found  that  tlie  moon,  like  would  maintain  his  system  no  further, 
tlie  earth,  has  an  uneven  surface ;  and  he  either  by  woi'ds  or  writings.  He  ivoutd 
taught  his  scholars  Co  measure  the  height  hardly,  however,  have  escaped  the  cruel- 
of  its  mount^ns  by  their  shadow.  A  ties  of  the  inquisition,  unless  the  grand- 
particular  nebula  he  resolved  into  individ-  duke,  suspecting  hia  danger,  had  recalled 
ual  stars,  and  even  conjectured  thai  the  him.  In  1618,  the  appearMice  of  three 
whole  Milky  Way,  with  good  instruments,  comets  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  corn- 
might  be  resolved  in  the  same  manner,  mimicate  to  his  friends  some  general  ob 
His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  tiiat  servations  on  these  bodies.  His  scholar, 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  Jan.  7,  1610,  He  Mario  Guiducci,  wrote  a  work  immedi- 
iikewiae  observed  Saturn's  ring,  tliough  he  ately  after,  in  which  he  severely  con- 
hod  not  a  just  idea  with  regard  to  it.  He  demned  the  Jesuit  Grassi.  Sup|>osing 
saw  the  sun's  spots  somewhat  later,  and  Galileo  to  be  the  author,  Grassi  attacked 
inferred,  from  their  regular  advance  from  him.  Galileo  repFied  in  his  Saggialort, 
east  to  west,  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  and  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  pronounced 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  by  Al«irotti  to  be  the  finest  controversiaj 
the  ecliptic.  Scheiner,  atIngoldstadt,and  work  Italy  has  ever  produced,  and,  not- 
John  Fabricius,  preacher  in  Oalell,  in  withatanding  the  errots  contained  in  it,  a 
East  Friesland,  however,  have  the  honor  work  always  worthy  to  be  read.  This 
of  first  publishing  this  discovery  from  the  drew  upon  him  the  fury  of  the  Jesuits, 
press.*  Galileo's  name,  meantime,  had  About  this  time  he  completed  his  famous 
grown  GO  celebrated,  chat  the  grand-duke  work,  in  which,  without  giving  his  own 
Cosmo  H,  in  1610,  appointed  him  grand-  opinion,  he  inttijduces  three  persons  in  a 
ducal  mathematioian  and  philosopher,  and  dialogue,  of  whom  the  first  defends  the 
invited  him  to  become  first  instructer  in  Copemicau  system,  the  second  the  Ptole- 
inathematies  at  Pisa,  where,  however,  he  mtean,  and  the  third  weighs  the  reasons 
was  not  obliged  to  reside.  He  lived  some-  of  both  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject 
times  in  Florence,  and  sometimes  at  the  seems  to  remain  problematical,  though  it 
oountry-seat  ^t  Selve,  of  his  friend  Sal-  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  preponder- 
viati.  Here  he  giuued  a  decisive  victory  ance  of  arguments  in  favorof  Copernicus. 
for  the  Cop^Tiican  system,  in  1610,  by  the  With  this  immortal  work,  in  which  the 
discovery  of  the  varying  phases  of  Mer-  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy  of  style  is 
Ciuy,  Venus  and  Mats ;  as  the  motion  of  united  with  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
tliese  planets  about  tlie  sun,  and  their  de-  statements,  GaUleo  went  to  Rome,  in  1630, 

(lendence  on  it  for  light,  were  thus  estah-  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  privilege 

ished  beyond  the  possihiUty  of  doubt.    He  to   print  it.     Having   obtained  the  same 

wrote  a  work  afterwards  on  the  floating  permission  in  Florence,   he  published  it 

and  sinking  of  solid  bodies  in  water,  and  there  in  1632 — Dialog  di  Galileo  Galilei, 

in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  writings,  dove  m'  Coiigrww  ih  quaOro  Gioniaie  li 

be  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  many  new  t^coire  de'  cmc  TTUUsimi  Si^emi,  T^Jemai- 
CO  et   CopenMoao.     Scarcely  had  it  ap- 

*  To  secure  lo  ihe  Germans  the  honor  of  ihis  neared,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  dlsci- 

-rT'^.i,  ^^"T  ''!?,i^?'"'"''^'™  °'f^  "^  ^  pies  of  Aristotle,  and  most  violently  of  all 

compare  the  date  of  <heir  works  od  this  subject.  V    c\  •   •         fi  -               ^   ^       i_       ^     i_' 

I'hJle. — ,;^  d,  Mi^uiis  m  ScU  obsenati  of  "X  Scipione  ChiaramonO,  teacher  of  phi- 


Fabrieim    appeaietl    bi    Ifill,    at    WiUeiihergi  losopliy  at  PiBa.     Urban  VIII,  who,  when 

Scheiner'j  Tris  EmsiotiE  de  MaetUis  soiuriins,  a  private  man,  had  been  the  friend  Mid  ad- 

al  Augsburg,  in  1612 ;  Galilei's  Jjforw  i  Dimo-  mj^^  of  Galileo,  now  became  his  severest 

Tjfa?"t"^tA   t^TT^t^t^r      tt^"^'"'  persecutor.    The  monks  had   persuaded 

m  Ibl3.     LalandereEales  Ihe  nislorv  of  the  con-  r-        ■       ^  i-,        ■     ^i  c  c-       »- 

lesi  for  Drioritv    in  his  Aalroaonae    iii    d    SOli  him  that  Galileo,  ill  the  persiHi  of  Simph- 


u.  u.^  ^../.,/«/™.t    .u         ^j  *■  "*'  Simpli- 

u'ediiioQ.      '''  '     '  f        '     ^-^^  j^  intended  to  rit^cule  his  folly  in 
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suffering  BO  offeoaive  a  book  lo  be  printed,  action  of  mind  deprives  ire  almost  whnVy 

It  was  no  difficult  task  for  liis  advei'sariea  of  sleep."     He  died  1643  (tlie  year  New- 

to  intiict  upon  Gaiileo  tlie  severest  treat-  ton  was  born),  Jan-  8,  aged  78,  expiring 

nient,  especially  aa  his  patron,  Cosmo  II,  with  a  slowly -consuming  fever,   in  the 

was  dead,  ai)d  the  government  at  Florence  arms  of  his  youngest  and  most  attached 

wasin  the  feeble  handsofthe  voung  Fer-  scholar,    Vincenzo  Viviani.      His    relics 

djnand  II.    A  congregation  of  cardinals,  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce, 

monks    and    mntliematicians,  all    sworn  at  Florence,  where  a  splendid  monument 

enemiee  of  Galileo,  examined  his  work,  vras  erected  to  him  near  that  of  Michael 

condemned  it  as  highly  dangeroua,  and  Angelo,  in  1737.  Galileo  was  of  diminutive 

summoned  Jiini  heibre  the  tribunal  of  the  size,  hut  strong  and  healthy.     His  counte- 

inqui^tlon..   The  veteran  philosopher  was  nance  was  agreeable;  his  conversation,  hve- 

Gompelied  to  go  to, Rome  in  the  vpinterof  ly.    He  loved  music,  drawing  and  poetry. 

1633,    languished   some  months    in   the  He  knew  Ariosio  by  heart;  and,  in  one  of 

prisons  of  the  inquialion,  and  was  finally  his  works,  first  printed  in  1793  (Corwirfer- 

condemned  to  renounce,  in  presence  of  an  asioaial  Thsso),  the  product  of  his  leisure 

assemUy  of  ignorant  mouk^  kneeling  be-  hours,  be  betrays  his  predilection  for  Tiisso, 

fore  them,  with  his  tiandupon  the  Gospel,  though  he  often  blamed  him  severely.    He 

the  great  truths  he  had  miuntained.     Cor-  had  few  books.     ''Tliebestbook,''hesaid, 

detineero  tt  Jidn  noa  ^cta  abjuro,  malKdieo  "is  nature."  His  style  is  lively,  natural  and 

ei  tUleatbr  s^Tadktoa  errores  tt  heftses,  was  fiuent.     A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 

the  formula  which  he  was  compelled  to  in  13  vols.,  appeared  at  Milan,  1903.     His 

pronoimce.      At  the   moment   when   he  life  was  written  by  Jagemann — History  of 

arose,  indignant  at  having  sworn  in  viola-  Galilei  ( Weiinar,  1783).      His  true  charac- 

tion  of  his  firm  conviction,  he  exclaimedj  ter  may  be  learned  from  Nelii's  Vila  e 

stamping  Ills  foot,  £jn(m'miiotie(i9nd  yet  Cormmri^   lAtterario  <H   GatUei,  S  vols, 

it  moves!)    This  happened  June  33, 16.33.  (Floi»ilce,  1821). 

Upon  this,  be  was  sentenced  to  the  dun-  Oali.,' John  Joseph  ;  bom,  in  1758,  in 

geons  of  the  inquisition  for  an  indefinite  Tiefenbrunn,  in  the  kingdom  of  WGrtem- 

dnie,  and  every  week,  for  tliree  years,  was  berg,  where  his  father  was  a  shop-keeper. 

to  repeat  the  seven  penitential  psalms  of  He  studied  medicine,  and  hved  at  Vienna 

David.    His  KiAQgo  was  prohibited,  and  as  a  physician,  where  he.  made  iiimself 

his  system  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  known  to  advantage  by  bis  Philosophical 

Bible.    His  judges  were  merciful  enough  and  Medical  Inquiries  respecting  Nature 

to  commute  his  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  Art,  in  Ilelafion  to  the  Diseased  and 

to  banishment  to  die  episcopal  palaoe  at  Healtliy  State   of  Men  (3  parts,  Vienna, 

Sienna,  and,  soon  after,  to  tlie.  parish  of  ]7!>11.     He   attracted   more  attention   by 

Arceti,  not  fixr  fivm  Florence.     He  em-  his  Anatomical  add  Physiological  Inqui- 

ployed.  his  last  years  here  principally  in  ries  respectihg  the'Bnun  and  Nerves,  on 

the   study  of  mechanics  Snd  projectiles,  accoimt   of   Hie   many  new  discoveries 

The  results  are  found  in  tvvo  important  and   |)sychological  I'emarks  it  contained, 

works  on  the  laws  of  motion,  tbe^founda-  These  discoveries  were  soon  widely  cir- 

tign  of  the  present  system  of  pliysicB  aiid  culated.    Gall  had  already  remarked  at 

astronomy.     At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  school,  that  some  boys,  who  excelled  him, 

make  use  of  Jupiter's  satellites  "for  the  in   spite   of  his   efforts,    in  commiiilng 

calculation  of  longitudes ;  and  ttiough  he  things  to  memory,  were  distinguished  by 

brought    nothing   to    perfocfion    in   this  large  eyes.    He  remarked  the  same  pecu- 

branch,  he  was  the  first  who  reflected  sys-  liarity  afterwards  in  great  actors.     Thence 

tematicallv  on  such  a  method  of  fixing  he  inferred  that  the  talent  (the  organ)  of 

geographical  longitudes.    He  vras,  at  this  memory  must  reside  in  this  part  of  the 

time,  afflicted  vrith  a  disease  in  bis  eyes,  head.    He  afterwards  rejected  die  iden, 

one  of  which  was  wholly  blind,  and  tlie  but  again  resumed  it,  that  certain  talents 

other  almost  useless,  when,  in  1637,  he  actually  dcjiend  on  (he  formation  of  cer- 

discovered  the  lihration{q.v.)of  ihemoon.  tain  parts  of  the  head.     He   afterwards 

Blindness,   deafness,   want  of  sleep,  and  undertook  to  collect  skullti,  carefully  cotn- 

pain  in  his  hmbs,  united  to  imbitter  the  paring  the  prominences  common  to  alt, 

last  years  of  Galileo's  life.     Still  his  mind  and  uiose  which  distinguish  them  from 

was  active.    "  In  my  darkness,"  he  writes  each  other.     He  compared  also  the  sktiHs 

in  1638,  "  \  muse  now  upon  this  object  of  of  beasts,  studied  the  liabils  of  beasts  and 

dature,  and  now  upon  that,  and  find  it  men,  tlie  formation  of  their  bodies  and 

impossible  to .  soothe  my  restless   head,  brain,  and  thus  arrived  by  degrees  to  as- 

hewever  lauch  I  wish  it.     This  perpetual  sign  the  particular  locations  of  30  organs, 
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or  as  many  different  noata  of  ihe  most  regard  to  Uieir  internal  structure.    Some 

prominem  operations  of  the  mind.    (See  liave  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  num- 

Phrenology.)     Gall  did  not  at  first  commit  ber  of  small  cells  communicating  with 

his  doctrines  to   writing,   but    delivered  each  other.      Some  are  as  hard   as  the 

them  verWIy,  in  his  tiavela  through  the  wood  of  the  tree  tliey  grow   on,  others 

great  cities  and  universities  of  Germany,  are  soft  and  epongy.     The  first  are  termed 

He  then  lahored  Bome  years  in  company  gTiH-nub,  and  the  latter  heny-gails  or  ap- 

with    his  Iriend    doctor    Spurzheim,  at  pk-gails.     Oak-galls,  put  into  a  solution 

Paris,  where  he  dehvered  lectures,  with  of  viiriol  in  water,  ^ve  it  a  purple  color, 

more  or  less  success,  and  cotitiuued  to  which,   as   it  grows    stronger,    becomes 

reside  there  as  a  practising  pliysiciaii.  His  hlack ;  and  on  tills  property  depends  the 

principal  merits  ere  his  advancement  of  art  of  making  our  writing  iiik  and  dyee. 
our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  auatomy        Gall-Flt  (cynipa,  L.).    The  innumera- 

of  the  brain.     He  lias  proved,  what  be-  hie  and  curious  excrescences  which  are 

fore  was  only  conjectured,  that  tlie  brain  seen  on  tlie  leaves,  branches  and  roots  of 

tx-glns  in  the  spinal  maiTOw,  from  thence  trees,  are  all  the  productions  of  differ«it 

dovelopes  ilselt  in  the  shape  of  a  net,  and  kinds  of  insects.     Some  of  the^  excres- 

divldeu  itself  into  the  great  and  the  small  cences  have  within   a  single   cavity,  in 

brain  (ctniiram  and  cereMlvni).      Witli  which  several  insects  live  together.     Oth- 

Spurzheim,  Gall  puhhshed,  at  Paris,  in  ers  have  a  number  of  small  cells,  with 

1810,  in  quarto,  Aittdomk  et  Phusiotogie  communications  between    thetn ;    others 

du   SgsUme   JVemeur   en   gatirid,  el    du  ^i""   have   numerous    distinct    cavities. 

Cerveau    en   partKidkr.       Against     the  These  productions  are  of  various  sizes, 

many  objections  that  were  made  to  his  form  and  consistence,  some  being  spon^, 

views,  particularly  by  the  Parisian  schol-  and  others,  like   the   gall-nut,   extremely 

ars,  he  defended  himself  in  his  work,  J)ea  hard.      All   these  apparently   monstrous 

Dispoa^ons  baides  de  VAiat  et  rfe  VEmrU,  productions  are  occasioned  by  the  punc- 

ov.  da  MalMalUine,    &c  {Paris,    1812),  ture  of  insects  wbendepositing  their  eggs. 

Spurzheim,  of  late   years,   has  delivered  The  aneipnt  opinion  concerning  the  ani- 

kctures,  in  England  and  Scotland,  upon  mals  found  in  diese  receptacles  was,  that 

this  system,      Spurzheim   has  also  pufv  they  were  spontaneously  produced  from 

llshed,  in  London,  a  work  upon  hia  own  the  rotten  wood.     Afterwards  it  was  be- 

and  Gall's  discoveries,   which    lias   met  lieved  that  the   roots  of  plants  had  the 

witii  severe  criticism.     A  new  edition,  in  power  of  sucking  up,  witli  the  sap,  tlie 

»x   volumes,  of   Gail's    Orgamikgk,   oit  eggs  of  insects,  and  that  these  were  ani- 

EiposUioH  dea  BiMincts,  des  Penchxtna,  &c.,  mated  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  a  proper 

tt  du  SUge  de  leKTa  Organs,  was  published  situation.     There  are  a  multitude  of  in- 

at  Paris,  1823 — 5.    Doctor  Gall  died  in  seels  which  form  tliese  excrescences,  the 

the  year  1828.  principal  of  which  is  the  lyaips.     That 

Gall,   in   the  animat    economy ;    the  which  attacks  the  oak  is  of  a  burnished 

a-me  with  Wfe,  (q.v.)  hrown   color,   with   black   aniemuB,    and 

Gail- Bladder,  called  vesciada  and  cjis~  chestnut-brown  legs  and  feet.    The  wings 

(is  felHa,  is   usually   of  the  shape  ot   a  are  white.    It  is  small  and  hymenopte- 

pear,  or  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.    It  rous.    The  species  of  oak  is  shrubby,  in- 

is  situated  on  the   concave   side  of  the  habiting  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.     The  ex- 

(ivcr,  and   lies   upon  die  colon,  pait   of  crescences  are  called  gall-mita.    The  in- 

"hich  it  tinges  with  its  own  color.     It  is  sect  is  described  and  figured,  in  Oiivier's 

composed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats —  Travels,  under  the  name  of  dipldqiia  gal- 

the  common,  the  vesicular,  the  muscular,  la  HjKtoria.     Like  otliers  of  tiie  genus, 

and  the  nervous  one,  which  last  is  of  a  the  temale  pierces  a  branch,  and  deports 

wrinkled   or  reticulated  surface    within,  an  egg  in  the  interior,  around  which,  in 

and  furnished   with  an  unctuous  liquor,  the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  excrescence 

The  use  of  the  gall-bladder  is  to  collect  is  thrown  out,  affording  nourishment  to 

tlie  bile  secreted  m  the  liver,  and,  mixuig  the  young  insect,  and  protecting  it  from 

with  it  its  own  peculiar  produce,  to  perfect  extetnal  injun*  until  it  has  attained  its  full 

U  fartlier,  to  ret£un  it  a  certain  time,  and  size,  when,  after  having  undergone  meia- 

then  to  expel  it.  morphosis,  it  penetrates  the  sides  of  me 

Gall,  in  natural  history,  denotes  any  excrescence,  and  comes  out  into  the  open 

ptwtuberance  or  tumor   produced  by  the  eir.    The  oak  which  bearsthe  gall-nut  of 

puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees  commerce  {quertua  mfidoria)  does  not  at  ■ 

of  different  kinds.     Galls  are  of  various  tain  a  greater  height  than  four  orfive  feet, 

forms  and  size3,and  no  leis  different  witli  and  usually  has  very  numerous  straggling 
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Iintnches.    The  leaves  are  oblong,  sinu-  of  inaeriptions.    Ilia  deaih  took  place  in 

tite,   macjuuale-dentale,  anil   BUiooth   on  1715,  while  he  waa  engnged  on  a  iransla- 

liolh  sides.     The  acoms  are   elongated,  tion  of  the  Koran,  which  he  did  not  live 

and  sessile  or  subsessile.     The  galls  are  lo  complele. 

hard,  woody  and  heavy,  ahout  Ihe  size  of  Gallaktri.  In  the  times  when  al- 
a  marble,  usuallyround,  and  studded  with  most  all  individuals  of  the  non-laboring 
protuberances.  Those  which  ore  gatliered  classes  were  either  clergymen  or  war- 
before  the  departing  of  the  insect  are  riorff,  and  when  chivalry  (q.  v.)  fostered 
most  esteemed,  and  have  a  bluish  color,  ahke  valor  and  deTOtion  tothe  temalesex. 
The  whitish  are  cheapest,  and  are  some-  it  was  natural  that  the  same  word,gailani, 
times  dyed  blue,  but  the  deception  may  should  have  received  the  double  meaning 
be  delected  by  the  hole  maile  by  the  of  brave,  and  attentive  lo  the  fadiee.  Be- 
insect  in  its  exit.  Gall-nuts  are  powerful-  sides,  the  bravest  in  battle  is  always  the 
ly  astringent,  and  are  frequently  employed  mildest  towards  the  defenceless.  But, 
in  medicuje,  as  also  iii  dyeing  and  making  when  the  respect  for  ladies,  which  chiv- 
ink.  An  infusion  is  an  excellent  test  of  airy  culiivat^,  degenerated  more  and 
iron.  They  are  imported  from  Smyrna,  more  into  frivolous  attentions,  ihe  word 
Tripoli,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant,  gfUtantry,  though  always  retaining  the 
espcci^ly  from  Aleppo,  to  which  place  meaning  of  bravery,  also  acquired  a  bad 
they  are  brought  by  the  Curds  [q.  v.)  from  sense.  In  English,  it  is  often  used  in  the 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  worse  signification.  In  German,  however, 
Gall-Nitts.  [See  Gcdl-Flg.)  it  means  only  great  attention  lo  ladies,  or 
GAtt-STOHEB ;  calculous  concretions  a  desire  to  please  Ihem. 
frequently  formed  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  Gallates  ;  salts  formed  by  the  gallic 
someliines  occasioning  great  pain  in  their  acid  with  alkaline  earths  or  metallic 
passage  through  the  ducts  into  the  dvoih-  bases. 

man,  before  they  are   evacuated.      Gall-        Gaj.leon;  formerly  a  kind  of  vessels 

stones  often  occur  in  the  inferior  animals,  of  war,  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 

particularly  in  cows  and  hogs;   but  tlie  guese,   with   from  ttuee   to   four  decks, 

biliary  concreiions  of  these  animals  have  They  are  no  longer  in  use.     In  more  re- 

not  hitherto  been  examined  wtli   much  cent  times,  those  vessels  were  called  gof- 

attention.     Soaps  have  )>een  proposed  as  Uons,  in  which  the  Spaniards  transported 

solvents  for  these  c^cvlt.     The  academy  treasure   from   their  American   colonies 

of  Dijon  has  published  the  success  of  a  The  merchants  engaged  in  this  iranspor- 

mixture    of   essence  of  turpentine    and  lation  were  called  gaSeomsls. 
ether,  Gaubrt,  in  architecture ;  a  long,  nai^ 

Gallank,   Anthony,  an   able  Oriental  row  room,  the  width  of  which  is  at  least 

scholar,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  three  times  less  than  its  length,  by  which 

at  Bollot,  in  Picardy,  in   1646.     Colbert  proportion  it  is  distinguished  from  a  sa- 

«nployedhim  to  travel  on  the  account  of  loon.    Corridors  (q.v.)are  sometimes  also 

govetnmeDt,  and  his  zeal  and  industry  are  called  galteriet.    Galleries  are  not  destin- 

evinced  by  several  treatises  published  by  ed  to  be  occujjied  as  sitting  rooms,  but  fbr 

him  on  his  return,  illustrative  of  the  man-  dancing,  music,  dining  on  festival  occa- 

nezBandcustomaoftheMohamtwedanem-  sions;  and  are  generdly  decorated  with 

pire  and  religion.     He  was  well  versed  in  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco.    Galleries  have 

antiquarian    research,    and   published    a  sometimes  been  built  merely  to   receive 

learned  treatise  on  medals  and  coins ;  but  collections  of  pictures,  or  to  give  a  piunt- 

(he    work  by  which   he    is  principally  er  an  opportunity  for  fresco  paintings, 

known,  is  his  curious  collection  of  Arabic  Hence    a    large    collection    of  pictures, 

romances,  published  by  him,  under  the  even   if  contained   in   several    adjoining 

ritle  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain-  rooms,  is  called  a  gaUery.    The  fiiw  gaf 

ments — a  work  which  has  gone  through  a  leiy  was  estat>liahed  by  Verres,  the  well- 

pariety  of  editions  in  eveiy  language  of  known  spoiler  of  Sicily.    Cicero  describes 

Europe.    His  other  writings  are  an  Ac-  it.    It  contained,  among  otticr  beautiiui 

count  of  the   Death    of  Sultan  Osman,  works   of  art,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  06pi«, 

and    the   Coronation    of  his   Successor;  (tbedlspenser  offevorable  winds);  theDi 

a   Treatise  on  Coffee;   and   a   Selection  ana  Segcsics.  a  grand  and  beautiful  statue 

of  the   most  approved    Aphorisms    and  of  bronze,  veiled,  bearing  a  quiver  on  her 

JeitE  (TEsm-U  to  be  found  in  the  Works  of  shoulder,   holding    a   bow    in   her  right 

Oriental  Authors.    M.  Galland  was  elect-  band,   and   a   lifted   torch   in    her  left; 

ed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  universiP^  ApoUoand  Hereules,the  worksof  Myron; 

of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  aQupidbythehandofPraxJtelesjnSapplio 
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in  brouze  by  Silanion;  and  the  femoiis  GcUley  is  also  a  name  given  to  aii 
flute-player  Aspendus.  It  also  contained  open  boat,  rowing  aix  or  eight  oars,  and 
a  splendid  coUection  of  vaaes,  paUrie,  &c^  used  on  the  river  Thames  by  f  ustom- 
of  gold  and  alver,  decorated  with  costly  house  officers,  press-gangs,  and  also  for 
gema  and  engraved  stones.  The  pictures  pleasure;  hence  tlie  appellation  of  eu*- 
were  of  equal  value  and  rarity,  the  tapes-  tom^^umse  gaUey,  press-gidlev,  &.c. 
tries  embellished  with  rich  borders  of  GoJf^,  or  Goii^,  isalso  thename  of  the 
gold,  and  every  part  of  the  gallery  enriched  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  the  place 
with  all  the  splendor  that  art  and  wealth  where  the  grates  are  put  up,  fires  lighted, 
could  bestow.  In  modern  Europe,  the  and  the  victutJs  generally  boiled  or  roast- 
galleiy  founded  by  Cosmo  II,  m  Florence  ed.  In  East  India  ships,  it  is  genei'ally 
(Q.  v.^  was  long  considered  as  the  most  termed  tlie  cook-roaia,  and  on  board  of 
distinguished.  At  present,  the  galerie  du  merchantmen,  it  is  called  the  eaioose. 
Lovere,  at  Paris,  is  the  finest  in  tlie  world,  GALLET-StiVE ;  a  person  condemned 
llioiigh,  in  1815,  it  was  stripped  of  many  to  worlt  at  the  oar  on  hoard  a  galley,  he- 
works  of  art,  retaken  by  the  different  ing  chtuned  to  the  deck.  (See  Gally.] 
nations  from  whom  they  had  been  plun-  Condemnation  lo  tlie  galleys  is  a  pun- 
dered.  ishment   whereby   criminals   and   delin- 

Gtdlay;  a  balco  ly  project  ng  from  the  quents  are  adjudged  to  serve  as  slaves  on 
stern  or  quarter  ol  a  sh  p  of  var,  or  of  a  board  the  galleys,  either  duiine  life,  or  for 
lai^e  merchant    an  a  limited  time.     A  man  cotidemned  for 

Goiifry,    in    f  rt  h  at  0         a    covered    perpetuity  is  dead,  in  a  civil  sense.     He 
walk  across  tl  e  d  tcb  of  a  to  \  i ;  and,  as    cannot  dispose  of  any  of  his  eflects — 
a  mi?ie,  it  is  a     a  row  passage  from  one    cannot  inherit ;  and,  if  he  be  married,  hia 
marriage  is  null ;  nor  can  his  widow  have 

,  _  __ .     . ._      any  oflier  dower  out  of  his  goods,  which, 

Bel,  furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navi-  vrith  his  lands,  are  thereby  confiscated, 
gated  witii  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  G11.1.IA.  (See  Gaul.) 
the  Mediterranean.  The  largest  sort  of  Gajj-ic  Acid.  This  acid  derives  its 
Jieae  vessels,  called  eaUeiMses,  w^re  for-  name  from  the  gall-nut,  wlience  it  was 
merly  employed  hy  the  Venetians.  They  first  procured  by  Scheele.  It  may  be  oh- 
were  about  162  feet  long  above,  and  133  tained  by  the  following  process.  Digest 
feet  by  the  keel,  32  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  bruised  galls  in  boihng  water,  with  vellum 
length  of  stern-post  They  were  furnish-  cuttings,  for  some  hours,  then  allow  the 
ed  with  three  masts,  and  33  banks  of  mixture  to  cool,  and  filter  it.  Add  to  the 
oars,  each  bank  containing  two  oars,  and  filtered  liquora  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
every  oar  being  managed  by  six  or  seven  as  long  as  it  cont^ns  any  precipitate,  pour 
slaves,  who  were  usually  chained  to  it.  the  whole  upon  a  filter,  wash  the  jirecipi- 
In  the  fore-part,  they  had  three  small  bat-  tate  witli  warm  water,  and  digest  it  in  very 
teries  of  cannon,  vi?;.  two  3l>-pounders,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and,  haviuf^ 
two  24-pounders,  and  two  2-iioundere.  saturated  the  dear  liquor  with  chalfc. 
They  had  also  three  18- pounders  on  each  evaporate  it  to  dryness.  Introduce  the  dry 
quarter,  and  carried  from  1000  to  1200  mass  into  a  retort  placed  in  a  sand-hwh, 
men.  The  galleys  next  in  size  to  these  apply  heat,  aiid  a  portion  of  water  will 
ar^  called  half-galleys,  and  are  from  130  first  rise,  and  afterwards  a  cryslalliuo 
to  130  feet  long,  18"  feet  broad,  and  9  or  sublimate  of  gall'c  acid.  There  are  many 
10  feet  deep.  They  have  two  masls,  other  processes  fir  obtaining  tliis  ticid, 
which  may  he  struck  at  pleasure,  and  are  among  which  the  following desene  notice. 
furnished  with  two  large  lateen  sails,  and  Moisten  bruised  gall-nuis,  and  esposp 
five  pieces  of  cannon.  They  have  coin-  them  four  or  five  weeks  to  a  temperature 
monly  95  hanks  of  oars,  as  described  of  about  80^.  A  mouldy  paste  is  formed, 
above,  A  size  still  less  than  these  are  which  is  to  be  squeezed  dry,  and  digested 
called  cuarttr  gidUys,  carrying  from  12  to  in  boiling  water.  It  then  affords  a  solu- 
16  hanks  of  oars.  They  generally  keep  rioii  of  gallic  acid,  which  may  be  whiten- 
close  under  tlio  shore,  but  sometimes  ed  by  animal  charcoal,  and  which,  oc 
venmre  out  to  sea  to  perform  a  summer  evaporation,  yields  gallic  acid  crystalUzed 
cruise.  In  France  are  40  galleys  for  the  in  white  needles. — ^Boil  an  ounce  of  pow 
use  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  arsenal  dered  galls  in  16  ounces  of  water  down  le 
for  which  is  at  Maiseilles.  These  gal-  8,  and  strain  it;  dissolve  two  ounces  of 
leys,  in  France,  resemble  the  hulks  of  alum  in  water,  precipitate  the  alumina  by 
Britain,  in  which  the  convicts  labor  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and,  after  edulcorat- 
are  confined.  ing  it,  stir  it  into  the  decoction  j  the  neia 
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day,  filter  ihe  mixture ;  wasli  the  precipi-  tion,  concluded  1438.    The  points  estah- 

late  with  warm  water,  till  this  will  no  lished  in  this    convention    between    the 

longer  blacken  sulpJiate  of  iron ;  mix  tlie  pope  and  the  king,  were  confirmed  and 

waSiing  with  the  filtered  liquor,  evapo-  extended  by  tlie  ouofmw  propositiimu  den 

rate,  and  die  gallic  acid  will  be  obtained  Gallkani  of   1683.      A    dispute   having 

in  acicular  cryslals. — Gallic  acid,   when  arisen  between  Louis  XIV  and  Innocent 

pure,  ia  in   whitish   crystals,   of  a  sour  XI,  on  the  right  (iar^nfe),  previously  ex- 

tosie,  and  which  exhale  a  peculiar  smell  ercieed  by  the  kings,  of  nlliug  the  lower 

when  heated.      It  disBoivea  in  about  24  ecclesiastical  places  during  the   vacancy 

parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  3  parts  at  of  a  bishopric,  the  king  assembled  the 

213°.    It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  French  clei^  at  Paris,  in  1681,  who  drew 

ether.     When  repeatedly  sublimed,  this  up  the  four  pro|ioHitions  abovementioned. 

acid  is  altered  and  in  part  decomposed.  They  declare  that  power  and  authority 

It  consiscai,  according  to  Beizelius,  of  are  ^ven  by  God  to  the  vicar  of  Christ  in 

Hydrogen 5.00  spiritual,  but  not  in  temporal  things;  that 

Carbon, 56.64  this  power  ia  limited  and  restraineil  by  the 

Oxygen, 38.36  laws  of  the  church  and  general  councils. 

These  proportions  pve  the  number  63,  as  and  Uiat  the  sentence  of  the  pope  is  not 
the  representative  of  gallic  acid.  The  incapable  of  change  (ure/brmatife),. unless 
coinbinations  of  pure  gallic  acid  with  it  issanctioned  by  the  voice  of  ihechurch. 
metallic  bases  have  scarcely  been  exam-  Najjoleon  more  ianonce  appealed  tothia 
ined,  and  consequendy  we  have  no  accU"  doctrine  in  hie  contests  with  the  papal 
rate  chemical  histoir  of  the  gallates.  chair.  In  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  the 
Their  solutions  are  ail  very  prone  to  de-  Gallican  church  does  not  differ  from  thft 
composition,  and  acquire  a  deep  brown  Catholic  chm-ch  in  general.  Previous  to 
color.  This  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  tlie  revolution,  it  was  adorned  by  teamed 
solutions  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  but  when  scholars  and  celebrated  preachers—  Bos- 
dropped  into  lime-water,  barvta-water,  or  suet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Finfilon  aud 
Btrontia-water,  it  occasions  llie  sepaiaiioii  Flechier.  The  revolution  overthrew  the 
of  a  difficultly- soluble  gallote  of  those  church.stripped  the  clergy  of  theirestates, 
earths.  It  also  causes  a  precipitate  in  so-  and  abolished  their  schools  and  semina- 
ludons  of  zirconia,  slucina  aud  yttria.  ries.  Bonaparte,  when  first  consul  of  the 
Wlwn  an  iniuHOn  of  galls  is  added  to  French  republic,  restored  the  church  by 
certain  metallic  solutions,  it  forms  precipi-  a  concordate  (q.  t.)  concluded  with  po[)e 
tates  composed  of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  Pius  VII.  Institutions  for  the'  educition 
the  metallic  oxide,  and  as  these  are  often  of  tlje  clei^  have  since  been  established, 
of  ditferent  colors,  tiie  infu^on  is  employ-  But  tho  church  has  never  recovered  her 
ed  as  a  test  for  such  metals.  Of  these  ancient  celebrity  for  learning  and  eto- 
compounds,  the  tanno-gailate  of  iron  is  qnence,  although  her  theological  literamre 
of  tlie  most  importance,  as  forming  the  has  been  enriched  by  such  men  as  Gr£- 
basis  of  writing  ink  and  black  dyes,  goire  and  the  cardinal  Maury,  one  of  the 
When  an  infusion  of  galls  is  dropped  into  most  distinguished  preachers  of  tlie  age, 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  produces  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  woili  on 
a  deep  pui^le  precipitate,  which  is  aveiy  pulpit  eloquence.  After  the  return  of 
long  time  in  subsiding.  It  becomes  black  the  Bourbons,  in  conforniity  with  the  pa- 
hy  exposure  to  air.  In  writing  ink,  tliis  pal  bull  of  October  10,  1821,  the  numlier 
precipitate  is  retained  in  suspension  by  of  dioceses  and  the  pay  of  the  inferior 
mucilage,  and  the  following  proportions  clei^  was  increased.  In  the  mean  time, 
appear  the  best  which  can  be  used : —  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  party,  which 
Finely  bruised  galls,  tliree  ounces;  green  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  freedom 
vitriol  (protosulphate  of  iron),  logwood  of  the  Gallican  church,  by  means  of  the 
shavings,  gum  arabic,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  Jesuits  and  mis^onaries,  were  success- 
vinegar,  one  quart.  Put  these  ingredients  fully  resisted.  The  president  and  pro- 
into  a  bottle,  and  agitate  them  occasional-  fessors  of  the  episcopal  seminaries  were 
ly  during  13  or  14  days ;  then  allow  the  required  in  1824,  to  subscribe  to  the  dec- 
coaiser  parts  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  laration  of  the  Gallican  churrh  of  1682, 
ink  for  use.  (See  lak.)  and  a  missive  epistle  against  it  by  the 
Gailican  Chcuch  !  the  Catholic  archb'?ncp  of  Toulouse,  count  Clermont 
bhurch  of  France,  which  was  always  Tonnere.  in  the  ultramontane  spirit,  was 
distinguished  W  its  independence  of  tlie  disapproved  by  the  government  Many 
}iapal  chair.  The  first  foundation  of  its  bishops  in  l^Sf',  solemnly  dec l.ired  tlieir 
privileges  was  laid  bythe  pragmatic  sane-  adherence  w  the  decrees  of  1683.    The 
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..  ...1  between  chureh  and  state  was  pensity    lo   mysticism.       She    was   tiie 

dissolved  in  1830.    (See  Franct,  lEstory  daugliter  of  count  Schmettmi,  and  lived, 

o/.j  during  a  part  ol'her  youdi,  at  the  court  of 

Gaij.h;i3m;   an  idiom  of  the  French  the  wife  of  prince  Ferdinand,  brother  of 

language,  enj^oyed  in  an  expression,  or  Frederic  the  Great.    She  was  married  to 

ill  the  construction  of  a  sentence  belong-  the   Russian    prince    Gallitzin ;    and,   as 

ing  to  another  language.  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  tnivelltDg, 

Gallimatias  ;  nonsense,  gibberish.  The  slie  chose  Munster,  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 

expression,  M.  Huet  thblca,  was  occasioned  many,  for  her  permanent  residence.  Here 

by  the  name  of  a  French  peasant,  Malhiai  she  assembled  around  her  some  of  the  luosc 

(Matthew),  who  had  a  lawsuit  on  aecount  distinguished  men  of  tbe  see,  Hemsterhuis, 

of  a  cock  (in  Latin,  gnKtuV    His  advocate,  Hamann,  Jacobi,  Gothe,  FUrstenberg  and 

who  argued  his  case  in  Latin,  agreeably  others.    The  two  first  were  her  most  ind- 

to  the  customs  of  tlie  time,  frequently  mate  friends.    She  was  an  ardent  Catho- 

repeated  the  wonls  gaUus  MaMa  (Mat-  lie,  and  strongly  given  to  making  prose- 

thew's  cock);  but,  getting  confounded  by  lyies.    With  the  exception  of  her  e: 

the  repetition,be  used  theospressiong-aJK  sive  religious  zeal,  shew 


^Wa/Mo*  (the  cock's  Matthew).  Asthissig-  lady  in  every  respect    In  the  education 

nified  nothing,  any  unmeaning,  absurd  ex-  of  her  children,  she  followed  Rousseau's 

pression  was  afterwards  called  g-oKunalt'os.  system.     The  princess  Js  tlie  iWotuiia  to 

Perhaps  this  expiaiiation  and  etymology  whom  Hemsterhuis,  under  the  name  of 

is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  gallimahas.  Di/ilrias,  addressed  his  work  On  Atheism. 

Gjii^iSMi,  in  ornithology ;  the  fifth  or-  She  died,  in  1806,  near  Munster.     Her 

dcr  of  bitds,  under  which  are  compre-  only  sou  was  a  missionary  in  America, 

hended  the  i)eacock,   pheasant,    tuiiey,  Gallo,  Marzio  Masti'izzi,  marqius  ofj 

the  comnion  cock,  parU'idge,  grouse,  do-  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  the 

do,  &c.  Two  Sicilies,  at  Vienna  and  other  courts, 

GallinoFire;    a  repeated  dischai^e  afterwai'ds  mioisterof  state,  in  Naples,  un- 

of  cannon,  or  small  arms,  which,  by  its  der  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat.    Ferdi- 

execution,  greafly  annoys  the  enemy.  nand  I V  employed  him  ill  tbe  most  difficult 

Gallikb  of  a  Horse's  Back;  a  dls-  negotiations  during  thewaiBof  the  revo- 

order  occasioned  by  heat  and  the  chafing  lution.     In  1705,  he  was  appointed  prime 

or  pinching  of  the  saddle.     To  prevent  it,  minister  in  tlie  room  of  Acton,  but  de- 

soine  persons  take  a  hind's  skin,  well  ctined    the  offer.     When  the  king  of 

tarnished  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatiy  un-  Naples  offei'ed   his   mediation    between 

er  the  panneL  of  the  saddle,  so  that  (he  Fi-ance  and  Austria,  in   1797,  Gallo  at- 

halrv  side  may  be  next  the  horee.    When  tended  the  conferences  at  Udiiio,  and,  Oc- 

a  hdrse's  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  tober  17,  signed   the   treaty   of  Cnmpo- 

take  out  a  littie  of  the  stuffing  of  the  pan-  Formic,  between  Hungary  and  Bohemia 

ncl,  over  the  swelling,  and  sew  a  piece  of  and  the  French  republic.     His  king  agun 

soft  white  leather  on  the  inside   of  the  availed  himself  of  his  services  in  1798, 

pimnel,  anoint  the  part  with  salt  butter,  1709,  and  1800,  in  important  negotiationa 

and  every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  nibbing  with  France.     In  the  interval,  be  had  to 

it  till  it  grows  soff;  wa^  the  swelling  or  sustain  a  contest  with  Acton,  whose  vio- 

eiy  evening,  with  cold  water  and  lent  measures  he  opposed.     As  viceroy 

id  strew  it  with  salt,  which  should  of  Sicily,   he   had   orders  to  act  only  in 

jn  till  the  horse  be  saddled  in  the  unison  with  Acton.    About  the  close  of 

morning,  when  the  [tart  is  to  be  agam  the  year  1803,  he  went,  as  ambassador  of 

anointed  with  butter  or  grease.  tlie  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  the  Italian 

Galliot  ;  a  Dutch  vessel,  carryiiig  a  republic,  and    from    thence  to  France, 

main  and  a  mizzen  mast,  and  a  large  gaff-  He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Napo- 

main-sail.    A  galliot  is  a  soit  of  a  origan-  leou,  as  king  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  in  May, 

tine,  or  small  galley,  built  very  sligbtiy,  1805 ;   and,  in  September  of  the  same 

and  designed  only  for  chase.     She  can  year,  he  signed  the  treaty  witli  France  re- 

boih  sful  and  row,  and  usually  carries  specdng  the  evacuation  of  the  Neapolitan 

about  two  or  three  peifreros,  and  has  16  territory  by  the  French  troops,  which  was 

or  20  oars.    All  the  seamen  on  board  are  broken,  however,  at  the  very  moment  of 

Boldiers,  and  each  lias  a  musket  by  him  on  agning.    Upon  the  landing  of  the  Rus 

quitting  biB   oar.      Some   also    call   the  sians  and  English  at  Naples,  he  save  in 

bonib-ketchv-a gyiZKots.  his  resignation;  but,  in  January, ]el3fi,im- 

Gallitzin,  Amalia,  princess  ;   a  lady  mediately  after  the  return  of  the  emperor, 

distinguished  for  talent  and  a  strong  pro-  he  was  obUged  to    quit    Paris.      Whea 
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Joseph  Bonaparte  ascended  the  throne  of  aiid  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsejr 

Naples,  he  was  appointed  his  niinister  for  (4to,,  1812),  ReflectioiLs  on  Political  and 

foreign  atft.irs.    He  aecotnpajiied  him  to  Commercial  Subjects  (8vo.,  1812),  Four 

Bayonrie  in  May,  1803.      Under  Murat,  Tragedies  (8vo.,  1812),  Letters  from  the 

he  was  aI?o  minister  for  breign  ni^rs.  Levant  [Svo.,  1813),  the  Lile  and  Studies 

In  that  capacity,  he  signed,  in  January,  of  B.  West,  Esq.  {8vo.,  1816),  the  Mojolo, 

1814,  the  treaty  of  allinDce  with  Austria,  a  Tale  (2  vols.,  1816),  and  Picnires,  His- 
upon  which  the  hostilities  between  Eng-  torical  and  Hiographical,  dmwn  from 
land  and  Murat  ceased.  He  afterwards  English,  Scotch  and  Iiish  Histoty.  Sev- 
signed  a  treaty  at  Naples,  with  Lord  Ben-  eral  other  works  are  also  attributed  to 
tinck.  In  the  distresses  which  Murat  had  Mr.  Gait,  as  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  double  de-  Provost,  &c.,  and  many  essays  in  Black- 
ibction,  first  from  Napoleon  and  then  fi'om  wood's  Magazine,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Austria,  Gallo  remtuned  fiuthfiil  to  his  Edinburgh  Review.  When  the  duke  of 
king,and  served  himwith  zeal.     April  18,  Wellington   became    premier,    Mr.    Gah 

1815,  he  repaired  to  Ancona,  whither  Mu-  took  the  editorship  of  tlie  London  Cou- 
rat  soon  after  retreated.  After  the  revo-  rier.  He  has  lately  published  a  novel 
lution  of  1820,  in  Naples,  the  Neapolitan  called  Lawiie  Todd ;  also  a  Life  of  Lord 
government  appointed  him  to  be  minister  Byron. 

of  foreign  affairs,  and  subsequently  am-  GALiTPPi,Baldessaro;  a  musician,  called 
ba^odor  to  Vienna,  to  explain  to  that  also  il  Bumnello,  from  Burano,  an  island 
court  the  Neajjolitan  revolution  and  its  near  Venice,  where  he  was  bom  in  1703. 
consequences.  But  he  received  intima-  He  studied  at  the  Conserraiono  rf^i  Ani- 
tion  from  prince  Mettemich,  at  Klagen-  rabili.  While  yet  very  young,  he  was  a 
■furt,  that  he  should  proceed  no  farther  in  skilful  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
bisjoumey;  that  the  emperor  could  grant  gave  proog  of  a  taJeut  for  composition. 
Mm  no  audience,  because  the  Neapolitan  When  not  twenty  years  old,  he  produced 
revolution  had  subverted  the  established  his  first  o[>era,  at  Venice,  called  the  lUvol 
order  of  civil  society,  and  ttireatened  the  Friends,  which  was  unfavorably  received ; 
existing  governments  and  the  tranquilhty  butsorapid  was  hisimprovemeul,tbatina 
of  the  other  nations.  The  marquis  vras  short  time  be  got  possession  of  almost  all 
therefore  obliged  to  return  to  Bologna,  the  Italian  tlieaires.  He  was  made  chapel- 
Withsome  difficulty,  he  obtdncd  permis-  master  at  St.  Mark's,  organist  at  several 
aion  to  follow  the  king  to  Laybach,but  he  churches,  and  teacher  at  the  Ctmservato- 
couW  effect  no  change  in  the  resolution  rui  degli  Incwabiti.  At  the  age  of  63,  he 
of  the  congress  respecting  Naples.  The  was  appointed  first  chapel-master  at  St. 
dose  of  the  revolution  at  Naples  restored  Petersburg.  In  1768,  he  returned  to  his 
the  marquis  to  private  life.  family  at  Venice.  He  continued  his  labors 
Gallon  ;  an  English  measure  of  capa-  until  his  death,  in  17S5.  His  last  oneras 
dty,  being  equal  to  four  quarts,  or  eight  and  church  music  have  been  thought  to 
pints.  oii.  inihen  surpass  his  former  productions  in  spirit, 
Thegallon,wine  measure,  contains  231  taste  and  power.  His  operas,  which  were 
ditto,  beer  measure,  ....      282  about  50  in   number,  were  almost  all  of 

ditto,  dry  measure, Si58J  t!ie  comic  kind. 

Galloon,  in  commerce  ;  anarrow  kind  Galvani,  Lui^,  bom  at  Bologna,  Sept. 

of  lace,  used  to  edge  or  border  cloths.  9,  1737,   studied   medicine,  ajid,  having 

Gallv,   in    printing;    a    frame     into  distinguished    himself   by    a   thesis    ou 

which  the  compoator  empties  the   lines  the   nature  and  formation  of  tlie   bones, 

out  of  his  composing  stick,  and  in  which  in  17tS,  he  entered  on  tlie  practice  of  his 

he  lies  up  the  page  when  it  is  completed,  profession.  Hiafavoritesiudies  wereauat- 

Bome   gallies   are   formed  of  an   oblong  omy  and  physiologj".     He  soon  received 

square  board,  with  a  ledge  on  tliree  sides,  the  appointment  of  professor  of  anatomy 

and  a  groove  to  admit  a  &lse  bottom,  call-  in  the  celebrated  institute  of  his  native 

ed  a  gaOy-dice.  city,  and  published  an  interestingtreatise 

Galt,    John,    was    bom   in    1779,   at  on  tiie  unnary  vessels  of  birds.    Encour- 

Greenock,  England,    He  is  an  author  of  aged  by  the  approbation  with  which  this 

considerable   talent,   and    has  been    an  work  was  received,  he  resolved  on  writing 

extensive  traveller.     He    is    the    author  a  complete  physiology  of  birds;  but  beat- 

of  Voyages  and  Travels   m  1809,  1810,  terwards  confined  himself  to  an  invesd- 

1811,  containing  Statistical,  &c.  Observa-  gation  of  the  organs  of  hearing.    In  these 

tious  ou  Gilffaltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  pursuits,  he  was  fortuitously  led  to  the  dis- 

Cerigo  and  Turkey  (4lo.,  1812),  tlie  Life  covery  of  several  phenomena,  which  have 
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led  to  a  new  branch  of  science,  called,  merely  as  a  medium  conducting  this  elec- 
from  the  discoverer,  galvaniaiiu  (q.  v.)  tiicity,  and  tliat  theefFects  profUicedareto 
On  a  journey  to  Sinigaglia  and  lUmini,  be  ascribed  to  tlie  BUinulus  of  the  elecirlc 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  lo  trace  the  cause  fluid  passing  along  tlie  nerves  and  fibreS; 
of  tlie  electric  appearances  which  are  ob-  as  in  a  eliock  from  a  Leyden  jur.  In  the 
eervtid  in  ihe  torpedo,  and  wrote  a  learned  furtlier  demonstration  of  his  views  of 
treatise  on  this  subject.  Simple  in  his  the  production  of  galvanism,  Vulta  sliow- 
mannera  and  wishes,  and  being  naturally  ed  thai  plates  of  different  meials,  such  as 
inclined  to  raelancboh,  he  avoided  general  silver  and  zinc,  i»  contact  with  one  an- 
society.  The  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  in  other,  are  escited,  the  silver  negatively, 
1790,  rendered  hint  mconsolable.  As  his  and  the  zinc  j>n»tively ;  and,  by  employ- 
conscience  would  not  permit  him,  during  '  ing  several  pairs  of  these  plates,  connect-' 
the  revolution,  to  take  tlie  oath  required  ing  them  in  such  a  manner  tliat  llie  elec- 
of aJlpubiicofficerSjhewasdeprivedof his  tricity  excited  by  each  jmir  should  ba 
office.  He  retired  into  tlie  country,  and  ditfusedthrough  the  whole,  ho  discovered 
(lied  Dec.  4,17^.  In  Rome  a  modal  lias  a  mode  of  greatly  augmeiidiiglliegalvaii- 
been  suuck  with  his  effigy.  ic  energy,  and  presented  to  cJieuiistry  an 
Galtahisih.  Althoughuiis ngentisgen-  unrivalled  instrument  of  research.  It 
eraliybelievodto  be  identical  witlieleclrici-  consisted  of  any  number  of  paiia  of  zinc 
ty,yet  its  mode  of  i)roduclion,  and  tlie  laws  and  cop[)er,  or  zinc  and  silver  plates ;  eacli 
which  it  observes  when  in  action,  am  so  pair  being  separated  from  the  adjoining 
far  peculiar,  that  it  is  most  advantageous-  ones  by  pieces  of  cloth,  neorly  of  the 
ly  treated  of  by  itself.  Its  name  is  deriv-  same  size  as  the  plates,  and  moistened  in 
cd  fiom  Gahaai  (q.  v.),  an  Italian  philoso-  a  saturated  solution  of  salL  Tlie  relative 
]>hcr,  who,  in  a  course  of  extierinients  on  position  of  the  metals  in  each  pair  was 
animal  irritabiUty.obBerved  Uie  first  strik-  llie  same  in  the  whole  series;  i,e.,if  the 
ing  phenomenonwhicb  led  to  its  discovery,  copper  wasjdaced  below  tlie  zinc  in  the 
This  observation  related  to  the  muscular  first  combination,  the  same  order  waa 
contractions  that  lake  place  in  the  leg  of  a  preserved  in  all  the  otliers.  The  ])ile  waa 
frog  recendy  killed,  when  two  metals,  contained  in  a  pnn>er  fi^me,  formed  of 
ljuch  as  zinc  and  silver,  one  of  them  glass  pillars,  fixed  into  a  piece  of  tiiick 
touching  the  crut^  nerve,  and  tlie  other  wood,  which  afforded  the  up])aratu8  both 
the  muscks  to  which  it  is  distributed,  are  supjiort  and  insulation.  The  instrument 
brought  into  contact  witii  one  another,  thus  arranged  was  found  to  lie  in  the  same 
The  theory  which  he  uivented  to  account  state  of  excitement  as  the  angle  pair  of 
for  this  phenomenon  was,  that  the  differ-  metallic  plates,  af&cting  the  electrometer, 
ent  parts  of  an  animal  are  in  opjiosite  and  exciting  muscular  contractions,  in  a 
Slates  of  eleciricicy,  and  that  the  effect  of  similar  manner,  but  in  a  much  greater 
the  metal  is  merely  to  restore  the  equilib-  degree.  The  opposite  ends  of  the  pile 
rium.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  was  were  also  diflferendy^  excited,  the  side 
fully  sliown,  about  ten  yetms  after,  in  the  which  began  with  a  zinc  plate  beingpow- 
year  1800,  by  Volta,  a  celebrated  professor  tive,  and  the  other  negative ;  and  hence, 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Pavia,  who  ex-  when  tliey  were  made  to  communicate 
cited  siiniiar  contractions  by  making  a  by  means  of  a  wire  from  each,  electiicity 
connexion  between  two  parts  of  a  nerve,  flowed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  con- 
between  two  muscles,  or  between  two  tinued  current.  If  the  wires  were  ap- 
parts  of  the  same  muscle;  but  to  pro-  plied  to  living  matter,  sensations  and  con- 
duce the  effect,  two  different  metals  were  tractions  were  excited ;  they  also  gave  the 
found  to  be  requisite.  He  showed  also,  electric  spark.  This  instrument,  at  pres- 
that  in  a  similar  way  aensaiityna  (^n  be  ex-  ent  rarely  used,  in  consequence  of  more 
cited  i  as,  for  example,  a  piece  of  silver  convenient  airangemeuts  upon  the  same 
being  applied  to  one  side  of  the  tongue,  principle,  has  received  the  nameoftheio/- 
and  a  piece  of  copper  to  the  other,  when  taic  pile.  Another  apparatus  for  the  same 
Ihoir  edges  are  brought  into  contact,  or  pnrjiose  was  invented  by  Volta,  which 
a  connexion  is  established  between  them  he  called  the  cowvnne  de  tenses.  It  con- 
by  a  conductor,  a  peculiar  taste  is  felt,  and  sisted  of  a  series  of  glass  cui>8  nearly  fill- 
often  a  flash  of  light  appears  to  pass  be-  ed  vvithwalerorasahiiesolution.  fneach 
fore  the  eyes.  Hence  he  was  led  to  infer,  cup  was  placed  a  ]ilate  of  zinc,  and  a  plata 
tliat  the  electricity  is  derived,  not  fi'om  of  silver  or  copper;  the  plate  of  silver  in 
the  living  system,  but  from  tlie  action  ex-  the  one  cup  being  connected  widi  that  of 
cited  between  the  tnetal  and  the  humid  zinc  in  the  other,  by  a  thin  slip  of  metal 
animal  fibre;  tliat  die  animal  nuitter  acts  bentiutooii  arc,  and  ihesame  ordei  being 
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preserved  as  in  the  conBtriictioQ  of  the 
pile.  Several  improvements  upon  tlie  vol- 
taic pile  were  soon  made  by  other  philos- 
opher ;  and  the  discoveries  in  galvonlsm 
multiplied  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  an  ex- 
tent, which  surpass  any  thing  beibre  known 
in  die  luEtoty  of  science.  In  attentpting 
to  give  on  outline  of  these  discoveries,  we 
shall  ohserve  the  following  order ; — 1.  The 
colutTMlion  of  the  galvaiae  apparalas,  and 
the  draimstances  essential  to  the  exciienunt 
of  QiU  modification  of  dettricitii;  2.itstlet' 
trical  effects  ;  3.  its  chemical  agency ;  and 
4.  the  themy  of  salvanism. 

1,  The  sinipfe  contact  of  d^ereiU  con- 
ducting bodies  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  excitement  of  galvanic  electncity. 
Conductors  of  electncity  [see  Biednctty) 
have  been  divided  into  perfect  aad  tjaper- 
fect ;  the  former  comprehending  tiie  met- 
als, plumbago  and  ciiarcoal,  the  mineral 
acids,  and  saline  solutions ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding water,  alcohol  and  ether,  sulphur, 
oils,  resins,  metallic  oxides,  and  com- 
pounds of  chlorine.  The  least  compli- 
cated galvanic  arrangement  is  termed  a 
timple  galvanic  cirele.  It  consists  of  three 
conductors ;  of  which  one,  at  least,  must 
be  solid,  the  second  fluid ;  the  third  may 
be  either  solid  or  fluid.  In  the.  following 
tables,  some  difierent  simple  circles  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  (heir  powers ;  the 
most  energetic  occupying  the  highest  place. 


Table  of  EUcHca!Ammgemeats,wi 
binaiiea.  form  VoUnic  BoiUries, 
Imo  perfect  Conductors,  and  one  in 
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mgeme«ts,conmstins^f 
•  and  two  intperjeot  Con^ 


U^T"' 


In  explanation  of  these  tables,  it  may  be 
observed,  thai  In  all  tliose  cases  where  the 
fluid  menstrua  aflbrd  oxygen,  those  metals 
which  have  tlie  Etrongest  attraction  for 
oxygen  are  those  whicn  form  the  positive 
pole.  But  when  tbelluid  menstrua  afford 
HilphuT  to  the  metals,  the  metal,  which, 


under  the  e.\isting  circumstances,  has  the 
strongest  attraction  lor  sulphur,  determines 
the  positive  pole.  Thus,  in  a  series  of 
copper  and  iron  plates,  introduced  into  a 

Sorcelain  trough,  the  cells  of  which  are 
lied  with  water  or  with  acid  solutions, 
the  iron  is  positive  and  the  copper  nega- 
tive ;  but  when  die  cells  ore  fliled  with  a 
solution  of  sulpliuret  of  potash,  the  cop- 
per is  positive,  and  the  iron  negative. 
When  one  metal  only  is  concerned,  die 
surface  opposite  the  acid  is  negative,  and 
that  in  contact  with  the  solution  of  the 
alkali  and  sulphur,  or  of  its  alkali,  is  posi- 
tive,— Simple  galvanic  circles  ere  pos- 
sessed of  but  feeble  powers ;  yet  these  are 
often  suilicientiy  obvious,  as  in  the  in- 
stance above  alluded  to,  of  a  slip  of  zinc 
laid  upon  the  tongue  and  a  piece  of  silver 
under  it  In  this  ease,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  the  arrangement  of  two  perfect 
conductors  (the  metals)  with  one  imper- 
fect one  (the  tongue,  or  rather  the  fluids 
which  it  contain^  A  piece  of  ainc,  im- 
mersed in  water  which  is  freely  exposed 
to  the  amiosphere,  oxydizes  very  slowly  ; 
but  when  placed  in  tiie  same  situation,  in 
contact  with  a  piece  of  silver,  its  oxida- 
tion is  much  more  rapid.  By  immersing 
iron  and  silver  (also  in  contact  with  each 
other)  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  iron  is  considerably 
increased;  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved 
from  the  water,  not  only  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  iron,  but  where  It  touch- 
es the  silver.  These  &cts  explain  wliy,  in 
the  sheathing  of  ships,  it  is  neceEsaiy  to 
use  bolte  of  the  same  metal  which  forms 
tiie  plates;  for  if  two  different  metals  be 
employed,  they  both  oxidate  very  sjieedily, 
in  consequence  of  their  forming,  wiili 
the  water  of  the  ocean,  a  simple  galvai^- 
ic  circle.  Compound  galvanic  circles, 
or  galvanic  batteries,  are  formed  by  mulil- 
plylnc  those  arrangements  which  compo^u 
sim'pfe  circles.  Thus,  if  plates  of  zinc 
and  of  silver,and  pieces  of  woollen  cloth 
of  the  same  size  as  the  plates,  and  mois- 
tened witli  water,be  piled  upon  each  other 
in  the  order  of  zinc,  silver,  cloth ;  zinc, 
»lver,  cloth ;  and  so  on,  for  twenty  or 
more  repetitions,  we  have  the  voltaic  pile, 
the  description  of  which  was  given  above. 
The  power  of  such  a  combiuatiim  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  smart  eliock,  as  may  be 
fek  by  grasping  in  the  hands,  previously 
moistened,  ilie  wires  connecting  the  uprter 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  pile.  The 
shock  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure,  un- 
til, after  a  few  hours,  the  activity  of  the 
pile  begins  to  abate,  and  finai,y  ceases  al- 
together.— But  the  galvanic  apparatus.  I.; 
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fir  the  most  convenient,  and  generally  tweeii 

used,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Cruickshank —        ...  ,  _.  .._.  ^ , ._ 

tl)e  galvanic  Iroagk,  as  it  is  named ;  and  or  a  fourth  of  an  inch  from  tlie  copper  oi_ 

wliich  consisia    of  a.  long   and    narrow  each  side.     The  coinniunicalioii  Iwtween 

trough,  made  of  baked  wood.     Grooves  tliese  Iiliilepjateais  estahliahed  liy  arcs  of 

ore   cut   in   tlie  trough,  op|>osite  t«,  and  lead  orotlier  inetal,  connecting  each  cen- 

Bt  the   diBtance  of  i   and  i  of  an   inch  tral  zinc  jilate  with  (lie  cop|>er  of  the  ad- 

(rom,  each  otber;  and  into  these  are  let  joining  cell.    Tins  urmngement  is  veiy 

down,  and  secured  by  a  cement,  square  (wweriiil  in  producing  light  and  heat.    An 

plates  of  zinc   and   copper,   previously  ingenious  modification  of  tlils  np|iaraiu3 

united  together  by  soldermg.     The  space,  lias  been  contrived  by  doctor  Hare  of  Phil- 

therefure,  between   each  pair   of  piaies,  adeljiliia.    It  consists  of  concentric  coils 

forma  a  cell  for  the  purpose  of  containing  of  co])})er  and  zinc,  so    eua))ended  by 

the  liquid  by  which  the  combination  ia  to  beams  and  levers  as  to  lie  made  to  descend, 

be  made  active.    The  plates  may  be  from  at  pleasiu-e,  instantaneously  into  the  excit- 

3  to  6  or  8  inches  square;  and  care  is  to  ing  fluid contait>ed  in  glass  jiu^  or  woml- 

be  taken,  in  their    arrangement   in   the  en  trouglis,  without  iNntiliona.     Each  coil 

ti'o ugh,  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  is  formed  from  n  zinc  sheet  of  0  inches  by 

insened  be  not  m  any  matance  reversed,  fi,  and  one  of  copiier  14  by  6,  more  of  tlie 

but  that  the  copper  side  of  each  double  copi>er  being  required,  as  tliis  nielal  ia 

plate  be  always  towards  one  hand,  and  the  ntade  to  conmience  within  the  zinc,  and 

zinc  aide  towards  the  other.   Thegalvanic  completely  to  surround  it  without.    The 

trough,  thus  constructed,  is  more  easily  sheets  are  so  coiled  as  to  leave  between 

Eutiu  action  than  the  pile,  and  more  easily  theminiersticesofaquarterof  aninch.  In 

epi  clean ;  and  besides,  it  can  be  con-  tlie  ori^jial  apparatus,  tliey  were  arranged 

}  which  cause  it  is  niet^ion  in  the  appropriate  fluid,  the  iin- 

also  more  energetic,     for  ordinary  exper-  mediate   evolution  of  heat  and  light  was 

jmenrs,  a  trough  containing  50  p^ra  of  found  to  be  most  intense,  Six  exceeding 

plates  4  inches  square  ia   aufficienL     In  that  of  voltaic  jiiles  or  troughs   of  an 

those  cases  where  a  gi'earer  power  is  want-  equal  number  of  series  anil  extent  of  buv- 

ed,  it  may  be  commanded  by  uniting  the  face ;  and  on  ■             ■    ^  ■■ 

power  of  several  such  troughs  through  er  of  cauaiig 

the  union  of  tiie  zinc   end  of  one  trough  wires   and   leaves,   die 

with  the  copper  end  of  another,  by  a  metal-  named,  by  its  inventor,  the  galcamc  iltfla- 

lic  slip  or  mre.    The  battery  of  tlie  royal  /fcafor,— The  sizeof  the  ptatea  composng 

inslitntion,    with    which    sir  Humphrey  the  galvanic  series  has  been  varied  from 

Davy  made  his  great  disc^iveries,  is  com-  one  or  two   inches  square  to  that  of  a 

posed  of  SOOOpairs  of  plates,  each  plate  great  number  of  feet    Thebattery  of  Mr. 

havmg  33  square  inches  of  surface. — An  Children  consisted   of  tweniy  ]Kiirs  of 

improvement  in  the  voltaic   battery  has  copper  and  zinc  plates,  each  piMe  being  6 

been  made,  the  tiint  for  which  was  deriv-  feet  long  by  9  feet  8  inches  broad.     Each 

ed  from  the  coia-onne  de  tosses  :  it  con-  pair  was  connected  by  leaden  straps  at  the 

sistBinkeepinglheplateadeiached,in3tead  top,  and  had   a   separate   wooden    tell, 

of  soldering  them   together.      They   are  These   cells  were  capable   of  containing 

connected  at  the  upper  edge  by  a  melalbc  945  gallons   of  liquid.    The  plates  were 

arc,   and  are   introduced   into   a    trough  suspended  from    a    wooden    beam,    by 

divided  into  cells  by  partiriona  of  glass  (or  means  of  which  they  could  at  once  be 

sometimes  into  troughs  wholly  made  of  lowered  into  the  cells,  and  again  raised,  at 

eaithen  ware),  in  such  a  manner  tliat  one  jiloasure.     Doctor   Hare   constructed   an 

plate  is  on  one  side   of  the  partition,  the  apparatusconsisttngofSOsheetsof  copper 

other  on  the  other.     This  arrangement  and   the  same  number  of  zinc,   eacli  20 

lias  the  advantage,  that,  both  surfaces  of  inches  square,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 

each  plate  being  acted  on,  a  greater  power  equivalent  to  a   battery  of  two  galvanic 

is  obtiuned.   Doctor  Wolhiston  has  height-  paira,  excepting  that  there  is  no  insulanon, 

ened   the    improvement,    by  placing    in  ailtheplates  beingplungedintoonevessel. 

each  cell  one  plate  of  the  one  metal,  as  This  instmnient,  from  its  evolving  caloric 

tlie  zinc,  and  two  of  the  other,  the  cop-  witli   scarcely  any  electricity,  was  called 

Er,  eo  that  each  surfiice  of  the  zinc  may  by  doctor  Hare  the  caUtritnotor.     Messrs. 

opposed  to  a  surface  of  copper.    The  Weiherell   and    Peatc,  of  Philatlelpbiu. 

platps  of  copperare  connected  bymetallic  experimented  with  still  larger  p^rs  in  the 

arcs,  both  at  the  top  ^iid  bottom ;  and  be-  form  of  concentric  coite ;  one   noir  con- 
31* 
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taining  nearly   70  equare  feet  of  each  ty  indicated  is  poadve.    If  the  pin  ef  the 

metal,  and  another  nearly  100.  electrometer  touch  the  coj-  ler,  the  elec- 

Diiferent  liquids   are  employed  to  fill  tricity  is  negative.     When     ires  oonnect- 

the  cavities  of  the  trough ;  and  it  is  essential  ed  with  the  opposite  poles,  i     sides,  of  an 

to  employ  those  which  exert  a  cheinicnl  active  galvanic  trough,  are     'OUffiit  near 

action  upon  one  of  Ihe  metals,  the  effect  each  other,  a  spai'k  ie  seen  to  i  tss  between 

with  pure  water  being  veiy  inconaidera-  them,  accompanied  with  a  slight  snap  or 

He.    In  general,tlie  galvanic  effect  is  pro-  report,  and,  on  estahliiihing  a  ommunica- 

portioual  lo   the  rapidity  with  which  the  tion  by  means  of  the  handa,  previously 

more  oxidable  tnelal  is  acted  upon  by  the  moistened,  a  distinct  sliock  ia  [>erceiveil, 

intervening  fluids    Thus  where  tlie  liquid  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the 

eniployed  is  pure  water,  the  electiic  ex-  discharge  of  aLeydcn  jar.     Both  influen- 

citeinenl  is  very  feeble,  for  the  action  oii  ces,  also,  are  propagated  through  a  iium- 

the  metals  is  feeble ;  still  the  zinc  is,  even  her  of  persons  without  any  perceptible  in- 

in  this  arrangement,  observed  to  be  oxi-  tervol  of  time.     On  connecting  the  ends 

dized  more  rapidly  than  it  would  be,  were  of  usufiicielitly  powerflll  battery,  by  means 

it  not  in  contact  with  the  copper.    A  sa-  of  fine  metallic  wires,  or  slender  pieces  of. 

line  solution,  as  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  fireshly  prepared  charcoal,  these  conduct 
9  liecome  intensely  heated,  and  a  vivid 


rapid oxydation  of  tlie  zinc;  and,ac-    white  light  appears  at  the  points  of  the 
igly,  the  electric  power  ia  greater  :    charcoal  ;  and  as  this  phenomenon  takes 
and,  losti]',  an  acid  fluid,  wliicb  oxygenates    place  equally  in  an  atmosphere  void  of 


and  dissolves  tlie  metals  much  more  rap-  oxygen  gas,  or  even  under  the  surface  of 

idly,   produces    the    highest  activity   of  water,  it  manifestly  cannot  be  ascribed  to 

which  the  battery  is  capable.    The  fluid  combustion.     If  tlie   communicauon   be 

mnerally  used  is  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  estahlislied  by  metallic  leaves,  the  metals 

20  or30  times  its  weight  of  water. — The  bum  witii  vivid  scintillations;  and,  if  the 

etectnc  cofumn,  originally  contrived  by  M.  galvanic  fluid,  in  its  circuit,  he  made  to 

de  Luc,  is  usually^  cluEssed  with  galvanic  giass  through  giuipowder,  phosphorus  and 

arrangements.     It  is  formed  of  £scs  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases, 

Dutch  gilt  paper  and  amilar  discs  of  lam-  tliey  are  inflamed.   These  observations  in- 

ioated  zinc     Tliese,  in  a  perfectly  dry  duced  the  belief  that  ilie  agent  or  power 


state,  are  piled  up  into  two  columns,  the  excited  by  the  voltaic  apparatus  is  identi- 
djfierent  metals  constantly  alternating  cal  with  that  which  is  called  into  activity 
with  each  other  in  their   jiosjtion,  until    by  tite  electrical  machine  ;    for  not  only 


theyattun  the  height  of  18  inches,  when  may  all  tlie  common  electrical  expeiimeniti 
they  are  coated  over  witli  a  glass  cylin-  be  performed  by  means  of  galvanism,  but 
der.  They  are  tlien  placed  at  the  dis-  it  has  tieen  shown  by  doctor  Wollaston, 
tance  of  4  or  5  inches  from  each  other,  that  the  chemical  effects  of  tlje  galvanic 
and  between  them  is  suspended,  on  a  battery  may  be  produced  by  electricity. 
pivot,  a  hght  steel  needle,  which  is  at-  The  conditions  required  for  jiroducingthe 
tracted  alternately  to  the  one  pile  and  electrical  effects  of  the  voltaic  buttery  are 
Ihe  other,  moving  between  them  like  a  different.  Electrical  attractions  and  re- 
pendulum.  This  curious  instrument,  iii'  piiMons  take  place  in  the  highest  degree, 
stead  of  being  soon  exhausted,  like  the  when  a  great  nuniuer  of  small  plates  are 
pile,  with  humid  substances,  is  found  to  employed,  and  the  cells  filled  with  water, 
continue  active  for  several  years,  and  has  For  acting  on  the  electrometer,  therefore, 
been  applied  to  the  measurement  of  a  battery  of  numerous  small  plates  is  pe- 
time,  by  causing  it  to  give  motion  to  the  cullariy  suited,  and  common  river  water 
pendulum  of  a  clock.  is  the  best  material  for  its  excitation.  For 
U.  ISectriccdEffectsoftheGalvanic  Bi^ery.  producing  sparks,  or  giving  shocks,  a  nu- 
Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  ef-  merous  series  of  plates,  about  four  inches 
fects  which  resemble  the  usual  phenome-  square,  and  excited  with  dilute  acid,  is  re- 
na  produced  by  the  electrical  machine,  quired.  For  burning  metallic  leaves,  &i»- 
Galvanism,  even  when  excited  by  a  single  ing  wire,  and  igniting  charcoal,  a  small 
galvanic  circle,  such  as  a  piece  of  zinc,  a  number  of  large  plates  answer  better  than 
similar  one  of  copper,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  a  great  number  of  small  ones;  a  strong 
moistened  vrith  a  solution  of  muriate  of  acid  solution  should  also  be  employed. 
ammonia,  distinctly  afiects  the  gold  leaf  3.  Chaaiad  Effects  of  Gcdvmtism.  The 
of  the  condensing  electi'ometcr.  If  the  most  simple  chemical  effect  of  the  galvan- 
zinc  end  be  uppermost,  and  be  connected  ic  battery  is  the  ignition  an'i  fusion  of 
directly  with  die  instrument,  the  elec.trici-  metais,  which  has  already  beeii  alluded  to 
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above.  The  fitcility'of  being  igniled,  in  most  important  chemical  efHict  of  galvan- 
liie  difieveni;j!'tetftl3,appears  to  be  inverse-  ism,  however,  is  tliat  of  producing  ilt- 
ly  proportitJ Villi  to  their  power  of  con-  composition.  The  substance  fijst  decom- 
ducting  hea'^i*  Hence  platina,  which  iiaa  posed  by  it  was  water.  Wlieii  two  gold 
llie  low^i'.jhducting  [Miwer,  is  most  ea-  or  platina  wires  are  connected  with  the 
sily  ignited-i}  and  silver,  which  conducis  opposite  poles  of  a  battery,  and  their  free 
iieat  with  greater  fitcility  than  any  other  extremities  are  plunged  iuto  the  same  cup 
metal,  is  ig'iited  with  more  difBculty  than  of  water,  but  without  touching  each  oCh- 
any  of  the  'Jest.  The  combustions  pro-  er,  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  at  the 
duced  by  galvanic  arrangements  have  al-  negative  wire,  and  oxygen  at  tlie  positive 
so  been  spok(!n  of  above.  The  plates  for  side.  By  collecting  the  gases  in  separate 
this  purpose  ^lould  not  be  less  than  four  tubes  as  they  are  formed,  they  are  found 
inches  square,  and  an  aggregate  of  not  less  to  be  quite  pure,  and  in  the  exact  propor- 
tlian  150  paire  of  plates  employed.  The  tion  of  two  meosui^es  of  hydrogen  to  one 
metals  are  burnt,  or  rather  deltogratcd,  in  of  oxygen.  If  vrires  of  a  more  oxidabla 
tbe  form  of  very  thin  leaves.  Gtold  emits  metal  are  employed,  the  hydrogen  gas 
a  very  vivid  white  light,  mclining  a  little  will  appear  as  usual,  but  tlis  oxygen,  in- 
to blue;  tiie  flame  of  nlver  is  a  vivid  steadof  escaping,  combines  with  the  mec- 
green,  somewliat  like  that  of  emerald,and  al,  converting  it  into  an  ozide.  Numer- 
zinc  a  bluish  white  flame,  fjringed  with  ous  other  compounds,  such  as  acids  and 
red.  ThemostBtrikingeffectof  the  voltaic  salts,  ai*  found  to  be  decomposable  in 
battel^,  however,  is  die  intense  light,  which  the  same  manner,  one  of  these  element 
is  produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of  appearing  at  one  side  of  tlie  battery,  and 
charcoal,  cut  mto  the  shape  of  pointed  tlie  other  at  the  opposite  extremity.  A 
pencils,  at  tlie  two  ends  of  the  wires  of  remarkable  law  in  tlie  circumstances  at- 
aii  interrupted  circuit.  When  tlie  baUeiy  tendi^  the  decompotdtion  is  also  observ 
is  a  very  powerful  one,  and  the  charcoal  ed.  Thus,  in  decomposing  water  or  any 
points  are  brought  within  the  30lh  or  40th  other  compomid,  the  same  constlluenl 
of  an  inch  of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  is  priiicijile  is  always  disengaged  at  the  same 
produced.  By  withdrawing  tbe  poinis  side  of  tlie  battery;  so  &at  the  principles 
fi'om  each  other,  a  constant  discliarge  which  collect  around  each  pole  have  a 
takes  place  through  the  heated  air,  in  a  ceruun  analogy  ;  uiflammable  bodies,  al- 
space  of  from  one  to  four  or  more  mch-  kalies  and  earths  go  to  the  negative  side, 
CB,  according  to  the  energy  of  tlie  appa-  while  oxygen  and  acids  go  more  to  the 
ratus,  producing  a  most  In-illlaiit  arch  of  positive  side.  It  is  also  found,  dtat  not 
light,  of  considerable  braadtli,  and  in  the  only  are  the  elements  of  a  compound  fluid 
form  of  a  double  cone,  .  I'lalina,  intro-  separated  by  galvanic  enei^  to  the  oppo- 
duced  into  this  arch,  melts  as  wax  does  iu  site  wires  in  distant  parts  of  the  contain- 
the  flame  of  a  caudle.'  This  light  equals  ing  vessel,  without  the  movement  of  these 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  and  cannot  be  elements  being  perceptible,  but  that  the 
borne  by  eyes  of  common  strength,  un-  elements  may  even  he  evolved  in  Separate 
less  protected  by  glasses.  That  it  does  portions  of  the  fiuid  placed  in  distinct 
not  arise  from  combustion,  is  proved  b^  vessels,  and  connected  only  by  some  slight 
tlie  faci^  that  very  httle  of  the  charcoal  is  link,  as  a  few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or 
wasted  -by  its  continuance  for  some  amianthus.  Thus  two  glasses  may  be 
time.  In  theuse  of  thedeflagrator,  itwaa  filled  with  pure  water,  and  connected 
observed  by  professor  Silliman,  that,  dur-  witli  moistened  thread ;  the  positive  wire 
ing  the  discharge,  the  charcoal  point  of  immersed  iu  tlie  water  in  one  vessel,  and 
the  positive  pole  shot  outintoa  little  sta-  the  negative  in  that  of  the  other;  andim- 
lacdcal  knob,  in  the  direction  of  die  op-  mediately  oxygen  gas  will  be  disengaged 
posits' point;  wliile,  in  the  charcoal  of  the  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  formei',  and  hy-' 
iiega^ve  pole,  on  the  contrary,  a  crater-  drogen  gos  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter, 
sliap^'  cavity  whs  formed  at  die  same  Now,  in  this  instance,  it  is  obvious  a  dilfi- 
time,  a(>pearing  as  if  matter  was  actually  culty  immediately  presents  itself  in  at- 
translerred  from  die  negative  to  t!te  posi-  tempting  to  aceount  for  die  separate  evo. 
t{\'i>  side.  The  subsequent  exaraiaation  lution  of  the  elements.  If  they  were 
of  the  matter  thus  apparently  transferi'ed,  both  produced  in  one  vessel,  it  might  bo 
as  it  had  all  the  marks  of  having  been  conceived  that  they  arose  from  the  do 
fused;  induced 'the  belief  that  the  charcoal  composition  of  one  portion  of  water,  anit 
jiassed,  in  the  slate  of  vapor,  through  the  had  been  attracted  to  the  opposite  poles, 
igniied  arch  of  flame,  and  concreted  again  But  how  can  this  happen  in  separate  ves- 
OH  arriving  at  the  positive  pole.     The  sels?    What  becomes  of  the  hydrogen  iu 
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the  vessel  where  the  poaitiFe  wire  is  plac-  tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable  colored 
eel,  and  why  does  oxy^n  not  appear  in  Infusions,  which  are  InEionily  reddened 
tlio  other  vessel,  in  which  the  negative  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  without  oc- 
wire  IB  immersed?  Tlie  only  explanation  casioning  the  slightest  change  of  color, 
that  can  be  given,  is  to  suppose  that  one  The  same  happens  also  with  allialies. 
or  both  of  these  ingreiiients  must  have  Sir  H,  Davy  found  that  when  Ihree  ves- 
passed  from  one  vessel  to  the  other,  along  sels  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  connecting  fibres  of  thread,  although  moistened  amiantiius,  and  there  was  plac- 
we  are  unable  to  pereeive  such  a  trans-  ed  in  the  first  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
mia^on.  Numerous  other  facts  of  a  sira*  potash,  with  a  wire  from  the  negative 
ilar  nature  are  also  now  known,  particu-  side,  in  the  middle  a  vessel  with  a  solu 
larly  with  respect  to  the  decomposition  tion  of  ammonia  (a  substance  having  a 
of  saline  solutions.  Thus,  let  two  cups  strong  attraction  tor  sulphuric  acid),  and 
of  agate  or  gold  (as  glass  is  liable  to  be  in  the  third,  water,  with  a  wire  from  the 
acted  upon)  be  connected  by  a  few  fibres  positive  side  of  the  galvanic  battery, — in 
of  amianthus  moistened  by  water,  and  a  five  minutes  (a  battery  of  150  pairs  of 
BolutioQ  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  of  potash,  plates  being  employed)  acid  was  found 
nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  any  collecting  around  the  wire  in  the  water, 
other  compound  salt,  be  placed  in  each  of  Jt  had,  therefore,  passed  through  the  am- 
the  cups.  Now,  if  we  introduce  into  one  monia,  without  the  affinity  of  this  being 
the  positive  wire,  and  into  the  other  ihe  sufficient  to  arrest  it.  When  the  dieposi- 
negalive  wire,  of  a  galvanic  botteiy  in  ac-  tion  was  reversed,  and  the  saline  solution 
tion,  in  a  short  time  the  principles  of  the  connected  with  the  positive  side,  the  wa- 
salt  will  be  separated, and  all  the  acid  will  ter  with  the  negative,  and  an  acid  placed 
be  collected  in  the  vessel  witli  which  the  in  the  middle,  the  alkaline  base  was  con- 
positive  pole  communicates,  and  all  the  vejed  through  the  interposed  acid,  and 
base  in  the  other;  each  being  coniejed  collcLted  in  the  pure  water.  The  same 
by  [he  medium  of  the  moistened  amian-  results  were  obtained  iu  openiting  on  a 
thus,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  in  opposite  number  of  otiier  salts,  alkaline,  earthy  and 
currents,  passine  one  another  in  so  nar-  metallic.  Where  a  strong  force  of  colie- 
row  a  space,  williout  combining  or  other-  sion,  however,  interfered,  the  substance 
wise  interfering  with  encli  other's  move-  'was  intercepted  :  thus  sulphutic  acid 
iiients.  Again,  if  tiie  saline  solution  be  could  not  be  transmitted  through  a  solu- 
placed  ui  one  of  tlie  cups,  end  distilled  tion  of  barytes  or  strontites ;  nor  diese 
water  in  the  otiier,  and  the  positive  wire  earths  through  sulphuric  acid :  when  it 
inserted  in  the  latter,  the  acid  will  leave  was  attempted,  these  earths  fell  down  in 
both  the  base  with  which  it  was  united  insoluble  precipitates.  Not  only  liquids, 
and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was,  and  pass  but  sohd  substances  are  decomposed  by 
by  the  amiantiius  wholly  into  the  water,  means  of  the  galvanic  energy,  and  their 
the  base  remaining  in  the  first  cup :  and  elements  translerre<l  to  the  oppoate  wires, 
if,  after  ibis  change  be  efiecled,  the  wires  And  such  is  the  force  of  this  agent,  that 
are  reversed,  the  acid  will  immediately  tlie  most  minute  portion  of  a  substance 
be^n  to  quit  the  cup  into  which  ic  had  thus  atted  on  b)'  either  of  the  wires  is 
passed  in  the  former  experiment,  and  to  collected  aiound  it.  Portions  of  muriatic 
return  to  the  first  cup,  while  the  base  will  acid,  of  soda,  and  of  other  alkalies  and 
move  in  an  opposite  direction,  till  all  of  it  acids,  appKor  at  tlie  opposite  (loles,  even 
is  collected,  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  when  distilled  water  alone  is  employed, 
negative  wire  was  placed.  Phenomena  provhig  that  these  substances,  in  the  con- 
still  more  extraordinary  present  them-  dition  of  neutral  salts,  exist  in  all  water>*, 
selves  in  connexion  with  these  most  inter-  however  purified  they  may  be  by  art 
esting  researches.  The  elements  of  com-  From  these  researches,  the  general  law  is- 
poiud  bodies  are  actually  conveyed  by  established,  that  when  compounds  are 
the  influence  of  the  electric  current  placed  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  their  ele 
tbroughsolutionsof  substances,on  which,  ments  are  separated  from  the  state  ot 
tinder  other  circumstances,  they  would  combuiation  in  which  lliey  exist,  and,  ac- 
have  exerted  an  immediate  and  powerfiil  cording  to  their  peculiar  nature,  are  col- 
chemical  action,  without  any  such  effect  lected, — some  around  the  positive,  otliers 
being  produced.  Acids,  for  example,  may  around  the  negative  pole.  How  tliis  is 
lie  transmitted  from  one  cup,  connected  effected,  whether  by  altraations  alone  ex- 
with  the  uegMve  pole,  to  another  cup  on  erted  at  each  pole,  or  by  repulsions,  or  by 
ihe  opposite  or  positive  »de,  tiirough  a  both,  the  element  attracted  lo  the  one  be- 
(lonion  of  fluid  m  an  intermediate  cup  ing  repelled  from  the  other,  is  not  so  ap- 
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parent  Grotthus,  In  expl^nlng  the  gal-  binntiooa  of  these  eubst«nce»  are  Bitbverted 
vauic  decompositioD  of  water,  advanced  b;  the  ealTanic  influence,  the  subsiancea 
the  conjecture,  that  as,  in  the  voltaic  pile,  are  evolved  in  the  electric  state  ualiiral  to 
each  pair  of  plates  has  its  negative  and  them ;  and  as  it  ia  a  law  of  electricity, 
positive  poles,  it  may  esiablisS  a  similar  that  bodies  in  opposite  states  attract  each 
polarity  among  the  elementary  particles  other,  the  oiygen,  being  negative,  is  im- 
of  the  portion  of  water  interposed,  be-  mediately  attracted  by  the  positive  wire, 
Iween  its  priacipal  poles.  One  element  while  the  inflammable  or  metallic  base, 
of  the  water  may  thus  acquire  the  posi-  being  naturally  positive,  is  attracted  by 
tive,  the  other  the  negative  stole ;  and  if  the  negative  wire.  In  tiiis  way,  thie  um- 
this  happens,  then,  according  to  the  laws  form  appearances  of  tliese  bodies  at  their 
of  electricity,  that  which  has  l>ecome  iieg-  panicular  poles,  is  accounted  for.  To  ex- 
alivc  (the  oxygen  in  the  case  of  water)  plain  how  combination  is  subverted  by 
will  be  repelled  from  the  negative  and  at-  the  electric  influence,  a  further  hypothesis 
tiacted  to  the  podtive  pole  ;  and  that  is  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  theory,  - 
which  has  become  positive  (the  hydrogen)  viz.  that  chemical  attraction  may  itself  Ite 
will  be  repelled  from  the  positive  and  at-  a  modification  of  electricity  ;  that  the 
tracted  to  the  negative  side.  This  eJifJa-  same  power  which  communicates  atttac- 
narion  is  extremely  probable.  With  re-  tive  and  repulsive  properties  to  masses  of 
card  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  it  may  matter,  may,  when  acting  upon  the  ulti- 
be  by  successive  decompositions  and  re-  mate  particles  of  different  bodies,  induce 
compositions  of  the  compound  between  them  either  to  separate  or  unite,  as  their 
the  two  poles;  in  water,  for  instance,  the  natural  electrical  states  are  the  same  or 
particle  at  each  wire  may  be  decompos-  dlfierent  Thus,  if  hydrt^n  is  naturally 
ed;  ihe  one  element  may  be  disengaged,  po^tive,  and  oxygen  naturally  negative, 
and  the  residual  element  may  attract  a  according  to  the  laws  of  electricity,  they 
corresponding  portion  of  the  other  from  must  attract  each  other ;  and  if  these  op- 
Ibe  next  particle,  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  poslte  slates  are  sufficiently  exalted  to 
successive  decompositions  and  recompo-  give  them  an  attractive  force,  superior  to 
8itions,each  maybe  brought  to  the  wire  the  power  of  ag^gation,  they  may  be  ex- 
lo  which  it  is  altracled  and  evolved ;  or,  peeled  to  combme ;  end  in  like  manner, 
what  is  equally  possible,  tiie  decomposi-  olher  bodies,  whose  particles  are  in  differ- 
tion  may  be  contined  lo  the  puiticles  at  ent  slates,  may  from  this  cause  be  united 
each  ()ole,  and  the  element  receiving  the  together.  If  a  body  also,  whose  electrical 
opposite  electricity  maybe  repelled  from  energy  exceeds  that  of  one  of  the  sub- 
it,  and,  by  this  repulaon  and  the  corres-  stances  combined,  l>e  brought  to  act  upon 
ponding  attraction  at  the  opposite  wire,  be  these,  it  may  expel  that  ingredient,  and 
brought  to  that  other  pole ;  aiid  analogy  is  take  its  place ;  and  this  may  be  the  cause 
in  fiivorof  thlssupposition.  luatmospher-  of  what  is  called  decomposition  from 
ic  air,  bodies  rendered  podtively  or  nega-  elective  affinity.  The  efiect  of  heat,  lilte- 
tively  electrical,  are  attracted  and  repelled  wise,  in  promoting  combination  ordecom- 
al  consideiable  distances.  From  the  de-  position,  may  often  depend  on  its  exciting 
gree  in  which  electricity  exists  in  galvanic  electrical  energy  ;  and  the  elevation  of 
arrangements,  water  is  a  medium,  with  temperamre  and  production  of  light,  so 
regard  to  it,  nearly  as  atmospheric  air  is  frequently  attending  chemical  action,  may 
lo  electricity  evolved  in  the  common  elec-  depend  on  the  changes  attending  the 
trical machine;  ai)d  it  may  therefore  al-  electrical  states,  since  such  changes  are 
low  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  to  accompanied  irith  tiie  evolution  of  heat 
operate  in  a  »milar  manner.  A  diflerent  and  ligliL  The  agency  of  the  galvanic 
theory  has  been  proposed  by  sir  H.  Davy,  apparams,  then,  in  producing  decomposl- 
hiid  which  has  received  llie  appellation  of  tion,  it  is  conceived  on  this  hypothesis,  is, 
ihe  dcelTo-chemiad  theory.  It  has  been  that  the  two  wires  placed  in  contact  with 
adopted  '■y  some  eminent  philosophers,  ihecompound,  are,  in  states  of  electricity, 
and  among  others  ijy  Berzelius.  He  con-  more  intensely  exalted  than  tiie  natural 
ceived  that  bodies  jioseess  natural  electric  slates  of  the  two  ingredients  ;  hence  the 
enei^ies,  which  are  inherent  in  them,  attraction  of  these  two  highly  electrified 
wheSier  they  are  in  a  slate  of  comblna-  points  overcomes  tiiat  subsisting  between 
tion  or  not.  Oxygen,  chlorine,iodine  and  these  ingredients :  they  are  separated,  and 
acids,  according  to  the  theory,  are  nalu-  immediately  drawn  to  the  respective 
rally  negative ;  while  inflammables,  as  poles, — the  positive  constituent  to  the 
Hydrogen,  sulphiu-,  &Ct  and  metals,  are  negative  wire,  and  the  ingredient  which 
naturally  poative.   Hence,  when  the  com-    is  naturally  negative,  lo  the  positive  wir* 
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A  number  of  iacta  are  brought  forward  The  alkalies  and  earths  were  in  tliis  mail' 
in  support  of  tJiese  views.  Thus,  when  lier  succesavely  decomposed  ;  a  sub- 
diy  acids,  such  as  the  oxalic  and  boracic,  stance,  wicli  the  aspect  and  properties  of 
aro  touched  with  an  insulated  plate  of  a  metal,  appeared  at  the  negative  jwIb, 
copper,  the  elecuic  equilibrium  is  imme-  while  oxygen  gas  was  disengaged  at  the 
diately  disturbed;  the  acids  are  found,  af-  positive  surface.  Another  instance  of  tlie 
ter  the  contact,  to  be  in  the  negative  state  successful  applicolion  of  these  viewp  is 
of  electricity,  and  the  metal  to  be  positive,  seen  in  the  afteiniits  of  sir  H.  Davy  to 
Here  then  it  vras  suj)p<«ed,  tliat  their  nat-  protect  the  copper  sheathinp  of  sliips 
unil  states  are  meiiifested,  such  as  diey  from  corrtsion.  It  is  well  known  that 
are,  inherently,  at  all  times.  Again,  when  the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels  oxidizes 
the  same  plate  is  applied  to  earthy  and  veiy  rapidly  in  sea  water,  and,  conseqtient- 
alkaline  substances,  tlie  oppodte  appear-  ly,  wastes  with  such  raptdin'  as  to  require 
ance  is  presented;  the  metal  becomes  frequent  renewal.  Sir  H.  Davy  observed 
negative,  and  the  latter  bodies  positive,  that  the  copper  derived  its  oxygen  fixim 
And  lastly,  when  acids  are  broufdit  in  atmospJieric  air  dissolved  in  the  water, 
contact  directly  with  earthy  nnd  alkaline  and  that  the  oxide  of  copper  then  took 
substances,  the  same  relative  states  are  muriatic  acid  from  the  soda  and  niagne- 
exhibited—die  former  become  negative,  aa,  forming  with  it  a  sub-mtiriate  of  the 
and  the  ktter  positive.  To  these  specu-  oxide  of  copper.  Now,  if  the  copper  did 
iations,l»owever,  it  has  been  objected,  that  not  oxidize,  it  could  not  combine  with 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  muiiatic  acid ;  and,  according  to  ar  H. 
bodies  are  naturally  m  particular  electric  Davy,  it  only  combines  with  oxygen,  he- 
States.  That  tiiey  become  either  positive  cause,  by  contact  with  that  body,  it  is  ren- 
or  negative  when  submitted  to  certain  op-  dered  poatively  electrical.  If,  therefore, 
erations,  is  no  proof  that  tbey  exist  orig-  the  copper  could  by  any  means  be  made 
intdly  in  one  condition  more  than  another,  negative,  then  ihecopperand  oxygen  would 
Since  the  tendency,  also,  always  is  to  an  have  no  tendency  to  unite.  The  object, 
electric  equilibrium,  if  two  substances  then,  woa  to  render  copper  pennanentiy 
were  naturally  in  opposite  states,  and  were,  negative.  Now  this  is  donetiy  bringing 
by  the  electric  attraction,  brought  into  copper  in  contact  with  zinc  or  iron  j  for 
combination,  as  soon  as  they  united,  the  the  former  then  becomes  negative,  and  the 
np[)ositiou  of  states  would  cease,  an  equi-  latter  positive.  Acting  on  this  reasoning, 
liwium  would  result,  and  no  attractive  it  was  found  that  the  oxidation  of  the  cop- 
force-would  remtun  to  keep  tliem  in  un-  x>er  might  be  completely  prevented.  A 
ion.  It  has  also  been  shown,  in  opposi-  piece  of  zinc  as  large  asapeti,or  tlie  head 
tion  tO'this  hypothesis,  that  bodies  in  op-  of  a  small  round  nail,  was  found  fully  ad- 

C'te  states  of  electricity,  do  not  com-  equate  to  preserve  40  or  50  square  inches 
!  when  presented  to  each  other,  and  of  copper;  and  this  wherever  itwasplac- 
that  bodies  in  similar  states  combine  with  ed,  or  under  whatever  form  it  was  used. 
OS  much  force  as  if  in  dissimilar  states.  Eveiy  aide  and  every  aurfiiceof  the  cop- 
The  theory,  therefore,  does  not  yet  stand  per  remained  bright,  whilst  die  iron  or  the 
on  so  firm  a  baas  as  to  induce  chemists  zinc  was  slowly  corroded.  Unhappily  for 
to  abandon  the  nomenclature  they  have  the  application  of  tiiis  principle  m  prac- 
hitiierto  employed,  and  cease  to  regard  tice,  it  is  fbundthatunlessacertaindegree 
affinity  as  a  distinct  species  of  attraction,  of  corrosion  takes  place  in  die  copper,  its 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  euiiace  becomes  foul,  fix>m  tlie  adhesion  of 
that  the  electro-chemical  theory  is  found-  seaweeds  and  shellfish.  It  is  possible, 
ed  on  extensive  observation  and  numer-  however,  that,  by  duly  adjusting  the  pro- 
ous  facts,  and  has  proved,  in  the  hands  portion  of  iron  and  copper,  a  certain  de- 
of  its  distinguished  author,  a  safe  guide  gree  of  corrosion  may  be  allowed  to  oceur, 
to  some  of-  the  most  ftmous  discoveries  sufficient  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  for- 
ever made  in  chemistry.  Regarding  all  eign  bodies,  nnd  yet  materially  retarding 
compounds  as  constituted  of  oppositely  the  waste  of  tiie  copper.  A  more  success- 
electricial  elements,  sir  H:  Davy  conceived  ful  application  of  these  principles  has  beer 
that  none  of  them  should  resist  decompo-  suggested  by  Mr.  Pepya,  which  is  to  pre- 
Bition,  if  exposed  to  a  battery  of  sufficient  serve  iron  or  steel  instruments  from  met 
inlenaty  ;  and  he  accordingly  subjected  by  contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc.  The  iron 
to  galvanic  action  substances  which  till  oi-steelistherebyrendered  negative, while 
then  had  been  regarded  as  simple,  ex-  tiie  zinc,  bein^  positive,  oxidizes  with  in- 
peeting  that  if  lliey  were  compound,  they  creased  rapidity. — Itistotheelectro-chem- 
woEild  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  ica!  theory,  also,  that  chemistrj'  owes  the 
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most  philosophicd  an-angemeDi  of  which 
it  appeal's  capable.  By  it  bodies  are  di- 
vided into  groups,  acconIingl3'  as  their  nat- 
ural electric  energies  are  the  sajne  or  dif- 
ferent. The  electric  energies  are  nscer- 
tained  by  exporing  compounds  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  observing 
the  pole  at  which  the  elements  appear. 
Those  that  collect  around  the  positive  pole 
are  said  to  have  a  neganve  electric  ener- 
gy ;  and  those  are  considered  positive 
electrics  which  are  attracted  towards  the 
negative  pole.  The  following  list,  show- 
ing the  electric  energy  of  the  diferent  ele- 
mentary substances  in  relation  to  each  oth- 
er, is  taken  from  Berzelius's  System  of 
Chemistry.  Thej-are  given  by  their  au- 
thor as  an  approximation  to  tlieir  true  or- 
der, raiher  ttiah  as  rigidly  exact.  All 
bodies  enumerated  in  the  first  row  are  tieg- 
ative  to  those  of  the  second.  In  the  firut 
column,  each  substance'  is  negative  lo 
those  below  it;  and  •)>  the  second,  each 
element  is  positive,'  (ompared  with  the 
subsequent  ones. 

1.  2. 

JVegalive  Etedfics      Poskwf  Electrics. 
Osygen.  Potassium. 

SulpTiur.  Sodium. 

Nitrogen.  Lithium. 

Chlorine.  Barium. 

Iodine.  Sirontiiun. 

Fluorine.  Calcium. 

Phosphorus.  M^;nesium. 

Selenium.  Beryiliumt 

Arsenic  Yttrium. 

Chromium.  Aluminium. 

Molybdenum.  Zirconium. 

Tungsten.  Manganese. 

Boron.  Zinc 

Carbon.  Cadmium. 

Antimony.  Iron. 

Tellurium.  Nickel, 

Columbium.  CobalL 

Titanium.  Cerium. 

Silicon..  Lead. 

Osmium.  Tin. 

Hydrogen.  Bismuth. 

Uranium. 

Silver.  ' 

Mercury. 

Palladium. 

Platina. 

Rhodium. 

Iridium. 

Gold. 
Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  sub- 
)ect,  it  should  b^'  rem&rked,  thai  in  the 
production  of  the  different  effects  arising 
from  ■the  operation  of  gaivanism,  a  differ- 
ent law  is  observed  with  rfgard  to  each  of 


these  effects,  according  as  ihe  si 
the  galvanic  arrangement  varies.  Thus, 
a  few  metallic  plates,  of  n  surface  with  two 
or  three  square  feel,  will  be  powerful  in 
producing  heat  and  li^ht,  will  will  there- 
fore deflorate  metallie  leaves  plqped  in 
tlie  circuit,  and  illuminate  charcoal  points 
vividly  ;  but  the  battery  which  Ihey  form 
will  display  little  power  of  electrical  ctt- 
traction  and  repulsion,  will  have  compar- 
atively little  eflect  on  sentient  organs, 
scarcely  producing  any  shock,  and  will 
act  feebly  in  producing  chemical  decom- 

gjsition.  Thus  the  great  battery  of  Mr. 
hildren  and  the  de£grator  of  Dr.  Hare, 
which  melted  many  feet  of  platina  with 
ease,  had  no  very  remarkable  power  in 
effecting  decompoMtion,  or  in  giving 
shocks.  If  the  same  amount  of  surface, 
however,  as  existed  in  either  of  these  ar 
raiigemeuts,  had  been  disposed  in  a  battery, 
soas  to  have  formed  lour  times  the  number 
of  plates,  liie  result  would  have  been  that 
the  burning  eSect  would  have  been  di- 
minished, while  it  would  have  exhibited 
more  evidently  the  different  electrical 
states,  and  been  more  powerful  in  excit- 
ing sensations  in  animal  organs,  and  in 
giving  rise  to  chemical  decompositions. 

4.  Theory  of  Galvmimi.  The  various 
attempts  which  have  at  different  times 
been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism,  by  the  application  of  the  laws 
which  are  known  to  govern  those  of  ordi- 
nary electricity,  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
attended  with  little  success  ;  and  the  the- 


ty.  We  do  not  yet  understand  the  nature 
of  that  force  which  originally  disturbs  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  and  constitutes 
ihe  primary  source  of  galvanic  power. 
Volta  conceived  that  it  proceeds  solely 
from  the  contact  of  the  metals,— the  inter- 
posed solutions  operating  merely  as  con- 
ductors, by  means  of  which  the  electrici- 
ty developed  by  each  pdr  of  plates  is 
conveyed  from  one  port  of  the  apparatus 
to  the  other.  But  in  proportion  as  s  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  tlie  phe- 
nomena afforded  ihe  means  of  a  ntore  ac- 
curate analysis,  the  insufficiency  of  this, 
which  was  termed  the  dectiical  tbemy, 
became  more  apparent ;  and  it  is  now  re- 
garded as  fully  established,  that  tlie  pri 
niary  agent  in  the  evolution  of  electncitj, 
is  the  Slice  of  chemical  attraction.  Thi? 
latter  view  of  the  subject  has  led  (o  what 
may  be  called  the  (hemicat  Sieanf  of 
gaharasin.  The  basis  of  this  theory  de 
pends  upon  the  following  facts,  namely 
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Tliat  no  Beneible  effects  are  produced  by  it  was  exdted  in  the  first  place.    In  that 

Rcombination  tbrmedofsubstanceewliich  way  the  theoiy  explains  why  chemical 

have  no  chemical  acllon  on  ench  otlier ;  action,  though  not  easeiillal  to  the  l^ist  de- 

ihat  the  action  of  the  pile  is  always  ac-  velopement  of  electricity,  is  nevenheiesa 

CODipanied  by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc,  neceBsaiy  for  enabling  the  voltiuc  appora- 

aod  that  the  energy  of  the  pile  in  produc-  tuB  to  act  with  energy.     This  theoiy  may 

ing  chemical   decomposiuouB  and  other  be  regarded  as  more  jirobable  than  either 

giJvanic  effects  is  in  some  proportion   to  of    the    fonner.      The    chief    difficulty 

3ie  activity  of  the  chemical  acuon  wthin  which  is  attached  lo  it,  is  in  explaining 

the  apparatus   itself.    To  tliis  theory   it  how  the  elements  come  to  be  evolved  in 

may  be  objected  that  the  mere  contact  of  opposite  electrical  states;  for  it  has  al- 

eubstances,  without  any  chemical  change  ready  been   remarked,  that  the   opinion 

whatever,  is  adequate  to  the  excitement  that  all  bodies  are  naturally,  whether  com- 

of  electricity  ;  and  that  galvanism,  to  an  bined  or   insulated,  in   peculiar  electric 

extent    capable  of  decomposing    water,  states,  is  a  mere  assumption.    (For  the  ef- 

may  beexcitedby  a  galvanic  combination  fects  of  galvanism   on  the   magnet,   see 

in  which  no  chemical  action  whatever  oc-  Eledro-Ma^miism.) 

PMra.    The  third  theory,  and  which  was  Gaha,  Vaaco  de,  bom  at  Sines,  a  small 

proposed  by  sir  H.  Davy,  is  intermediate  seaport  of  Portugal,  of  a  noble  family, 

between    the  two  others.    It,  in  some  discovered  the  route  lo  the  East  Indies  by 

measure,  removes  the  difficulties  peculiar  sea — a  discovery  of  the  greatest  impor- 

to  each,  by  attributing  the  galvanic  excit-  tance,not  only  in  regard  to  commerce,  but 

stion   to  the   combined   influence  of  the  to  the   civiliz-ation  and  political  relations 

electro-motive  powers  of  the  metals,  and  o''  Europe,   and  which  laid  the  founda- 

ihe  chemical  action  of  the  Uquid.     The  tion  of  the  commercial  power  of  Portu 

commencement  of  the  process,  it  is  con-  gal  in  the  Indian  seas.    As  soon  as  the 

ceived,  is  that  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  pupil  of  Henry  the   Navigator,  Emanuel 

by  their  contact,  break  the  electric  equilib-  the  Fortunate,  had  ascended  the  tlirone, 

rium,   in  the  mwmer  supposed  by  Volta,  he  determmed  to  carry  into  execution  the 

and,  in  consequence,  the  one  metal  be-  project  of  sailing  lo  India  round  the  cape 

comes  positive   and   the   other  negative,  of   Good  Hope  (discovered   in  I486,  by 

All  the  zinc  plates  in  the  series  thus  be-  Earth.  Diaz),  for  which  great  preparations 

come,  at  the  same   n.oment,    positively  had  been  already  made  by  his  predeces- 

electrified,  and  all  the  copper  ones  nega-  Bor,  John  II.     By  his  command,  4  vessels, 

live  ;  and  by   means  of  the   conducting  manned  with  160   marines    and   sailom, 

fluid  vrith  which  the  cells  are  filled,  the  were  fitted  out,  and  Gama  intrusted  with 

electricity  accumulates  on  one  side  of  the  the  chief  command.     Emanuel  solemnly 

battery,  and  the  other  becomes  aa  strong-  delivered  to  him  the  flag,  which  he  was  lo 

ly  negative.    But  the  quantity  of  electri-  take  with  him,  with  the  cross  of  the  order 

city  thus  excited  would  be  insufficient,  as  of  Christ  (of  which  Henry  the  Navigator 

IB  mEuntained,  for  causing  energetic  ac-  had  been  grand-master)  embroidered  on 

tion.     Forthia  effect  theerectricequibbri-  it.    July  9,  1497,  Gama  went  on   board 

um  of  each  pair  of  plates  must  be  restor-  the  admiral-ship,  which  bore  the  name  of 

ed  as  soon  as  it  is  disturbed,  in  order  that  SU  Gabriel.     His  brotlier  Paul  had  tbe 

they  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  an  addi-  command   of  the  second,  and  Nicolaus 

tional  supply  of  electricity.     The  chemi-  Coelho   of  the  third  armed  ship.     Tbe 

cal  subsiances  of  the  solution  are  euppos-  fourth  vessel,  abaigewith  provisions,  was 

ed  to  effect  that  object  in  the  following  commanded   by   Gonzalo   Nunez.      No- 

luanner: — The  negative  ingredients  of  die  vemberaO,   Gama  doubled  the   cape  of 

bquid,  such  as  oxygen  and  the  acids,  pass  Good  Hope.     In  llie   beginning  of  the 

over  to  the  zinc ;  wliile  the  hydrogen  and  year  1499,  he   reached  the  eastern  coast 

the  alkalies,  wliich  are  poative,  go  to  the  of  Africa,  and,  March  1,  entered  the  har- 

wipper  ;   in  oonBequence  of  which  both  bor  of  Mozambique,  where  his  crew  were 

tbe  metals  are  for  the  moment  restored  to  in  great  dauger,  on  account  of  the  hostil- 

thdr  natural  condition.    But  as  the  con-  iCy  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christians.     His 

tact  between  them  continues,  the  equilib-  guns  saved  him.     Id  Momhaza,  he  met 

rium   is   no  sooner   restored,    than  it  is  with  similar  enmity.   His  reception  by  die 

(ypiin  disturbed  ;  and  when,  by  a  continu-  king  of  Mehnda  was  more,  friendly.     He 

ance  of  the  chemical  changes,  the  zinc  gave  the   admiral  a  Mohammedan  from 

and   copper  recover  their  natural   state,  Guzeral,  skilled  in  naviga.tion,  and  an  ex- 

eleclricity  is  again  developed  by  a  contin-  perienced  pilot.  Holding hiscoume  straight 

uance  of  the  same  condition  by  which  towards    tiie    coast    of   Malabar,   Gama 
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srrived  inMay(i.&,lbebe^imingof  win-  eisting  of  20  large  Bhips,  with  which  Ga- 
tei-  in  those  regions)  at  Calicut,  a  city  in-  ma  set  sail  the  second  time  for  the  Indies, 
haliited  by  Hindoos,  where  the  ruler  over  Having  forced  the  hostilt!  king  of  Quiloa 
tlie  country,  called  the  zamorin  (L  e.,  chief  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
kiii?orem[)eror),hadJiisresidence.  Goma,  he  took  bis  course  towards  the  liulian 
OH  "his  arrival,  was  favorably  received  ;  coast,  where  he  confirmed  the  treaty  with 
but  the  Mohammedan  merchants,  who  the  kings  of  Cananor  and  Cochim,  which 
visited  Calicut,  prompted  by  motives  of  had  been  concluded  by  Cabral.  Both 
commercial  jealousy,  found  means  to  dis-  kings  were  enemies  of  the  zamorin,  who, 
turb  this  anucable  understanding.  Gama,  since  Gama's  first  voyage,  had  treated  the 
however,  restored  it  by  his  resolution  and  Europeans  in  a  hostile  muiitier;  40Portu- 
prudence.  The  zatnorin  afterwards  sent  giiese  had  been  killed  in  Calicut,  during 
the  admuTil  a  letter  for  king  EmanueL  Cabral's  stay  in  India,  by  the  inhabitants, 
Gama  took  several  Indians  with  him,  in  who,incitedbytheintri^uesofllieMoham- 
order  to  give  these  people  an  idea  of  his  medane,  had  taken  the  lactory  of  the  stran- 
native  country.  On  his  way  homeward,  gers  by  assault.  Gama  wow  resolved  to 
he  Bgrun  visited  the  king  of  Melinda.  punish  the  zamorin.  He  appeared  on  the 
NicolauB  Coelho,  sailing  before  the  other  coast  of  Calicut,  and,  payin"  no  regard  to 
veasels,firBt  reached  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  the  peaceable  proposals  of  the  terrified 
where  Gama  arrived  soon  afier.  His  king,  made  an  attack  on  the  ships  that  lay 
brother  Paul,  who  died  on  tlie  voyage,  lie  in  ilie  harbor,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be 
had  buried  in  the  island  of  Tercera.  His  bombarded.  His  camion  carried  terror  and 
voyage  lasted  'two  veais  and  two  months,  destruction  hilo  the  city.  At  tlie  same 
Of  ICO  men,  only  SS  returned  with  him,  time,  be  hung  up  30  Ar^s,  who  liad  been 
After  his  arrival  in  tlie  capital,  he  spent  a  made  prisoners,  at  the  yard-arms,  and  sent 
week  in  pious  exercises  m  llie  convent,  theu-  heads,  hands  and  feet  to  tlie  king, 
which  had  been  built  by  tlie  infant  Henry,  He  then  paid  a  visit  with  his  squadron  to 
The  king  sent  some  of  die  first  offi-  his  ally,  the  king  of  Cocliim,  where  he 
cers  of  his  court  to  salute  him,  and,  when  received  a  deputation  from  the  Christians 
Vasco  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  tlie  of  St.  Thomas,  so  called  (see  Chnsliasii 
city,  puhlic  festivals  were  celebrated  in  of  St.  Thomas),  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
honor  of  him,  Emanuel  bestowed  re-  borhood,  and  solicited  his  protoctinu 
wards  uponall  the  companions  of  the  bold  against  the  pagans.  A  bramin  of  rank, 
navigator,  Vasco  received  for  himself  accompanied  by  two  of  his  relations,  pre- 
and  his  descendants  the  title  of  don,  and  sented  himself  before  him,  expressing  a 
the  dignity  of  admiral  o/"  the  EasUm  seas,  wish  lo  accompany  him  to  Portugal,  that 
with  an  income  of  30d0  ducats;  he  was  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
permitted  to  add  part  of  the  arms  of  the  religion.  Some  days  after,  this  person 
kingdom  to  his  faniily  coat  of  arms,  and,  succeeded  in  peisuading  him,  that  the  dif- 
on  every  voyage  to  the  Indies,  to  employ  ferences  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
200,000  crusadoB  on  his  avm  account,  zamorin  might  be  settied  by  his  media- 
Some  time  after,  the  king  also  bestowed  tion.  Gama  was  the  more  easily  imposed 
on  him  tlie  dignity  of  count  of  Vidi-  upon,  as  the  bramin  surrendered  to  him 
gneira.  The  result  of  this  espedition  his  son  and  nephew,  aa  pledges  of  hissin- 
promised  such  great  advantages,  that  all  eerily.  Committing  die  command  of  the 
those  wlio  had  been  opjjosed  to  voyages  squadron  to  an  approved  officer,  he  sailed, 
of  discovery  changed  llieir  opinion.  Not  with  die  largest  of  his  sltjps  and  a  caravel, 
long  alter  Gama's  return,  king  Emanuel  to  Cnlicut,  hoping  to  join,  on  the  voyage, 
sent  a  squadron  of  13  sail  to  die  Indies,  Vincent  Sodre,  wlio  had  escorted  the  dep 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  uties  of  die  Indian  Christians  home.  It 
CabraL  Alliances  and  commercial  Irea-  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
ties  were  concluded  with  the  Indian  bramin  had  deceived  him;  but  here  also 
princes,  and  Cabral's  squadron,  as  well  as  his  resolution  saved  him.  He  punished 
a  lesser  one  under  the  command  of  Juan  the  treachery  of  the  bramin,  returned  to 
Coelho,  returned  to  Foriugal  witli  rich  Cochim,  and,  afier  having  eslablislied  a 
cargoes.  The  greatest  zeal  for  engaging  fuclory  there,  sailed,  witii  ten  sliips,  to  Ca- 
in the  commerce  with  the  Indies  was  tianor.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the 
kindled  among  all  cloEses  of  the  nation,  squadron  of  the  king  of  Calicut,  consist- 
aud  llie  harbor  of  Lisbon  was  crowded  ing  of  29  ships.  After  a  short  engage- 
with  Ibrei^  vessels,  to  obtain  tlie  mer-  inent,  Gania  put  them  to  fiight.  Among 
chaiidise  of  the  East.  In  tlie  year  1503,  die  rich  booty  found  in  the  vessels  diat 
die  king  again  fitted  out  a  squadron  con-    bad  fallen  into   the  power  of  the  PorlU- 
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guese,  there  was  a  ^Id  idol  of  a  mon-  petals ;   the  stigma  has   eight  lobes,  atid 

strou»4   figure,  weighiug    more    than    30  thestameDs  are    numerous;   the   fruit  is 

pounds.    Gamathen  set  out  on  his  return  about  the   size  of  an  orange,  anil  has  & 

to  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  with  rich  rar-  slightly  acid  taste.    Gamboge  is  stud  to  be 

goes.    At  his  solemn  entrance,  a  vessel  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  this  tree,  and  is 

ffllver,  containing  the  tribute  of  ihe  king  obtained  in  commerce  in  masses  of  a  dull 

of  QuiloB,  was  carried  before'  him,  Cut  of  orange  color,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture, 

which  king  Emanuel  ordered.a  costly  pyx  possessing:  t^  smell,  but  an  acrid  taste, 

lo  be  made,  which   he   presented  to  the  which  is  very  slowly  developed.    When 

convent  at  Selem  (Bethlehem),  built  by  ignited,  .it  melts,  throwing  out  a  dense 

him  instead  of  the  little  chapel  that  had  smoke  with  sparks;   is  soluble,  or,  more 

been  crectedbyHeijry  the  Navigator,  in  or-  properly,  diffusible   in  water,  affording  a 

der  to  renderlhe  memory  of  the  great  dis-  beautiful  color,  very  much  employed  by 

coverer  immortal.  Furancisde  Almeida  and  painters;   is  also  used  to  stain   wood  ia 

the  great  Albuquerque  had  gloriously  con<  unitation  of  box ;  and  the  tmcture  enters 

firmed  the  power  of  Portugal  in   India,  into  the  composition  of  the  gold-colored 

when  Gama  was  §eni  for  the  third  time  varnish,  with  which  manufactures  of  brass 

to  the  theatre  of  his  renown  by  Emanu-  are  overlaid.      It  is  said  to  give  also  a 

el's  successor,  John  IIL    He  was  author-  beautiful    and   durable    yellow    stain    to 

ized  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  marble.    Its  medical  properties  are  vio- 

new   colonies,  which    already    extended  lently  purgative. 

fi^m  the  Fefsiaa  gulf  to  the  Moluccas,  Game,  in  general,  signifies  any  diveraon 

with  the  title  of  viceroy.     In  1524,  he  iefl  or  ^rt  performed  with  regularity,  or  re- 

the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  with    14  vessels,  strained  by  rules.     Games  are  usually  dis- 

Immediately  after  bis  arrival,  he  visited  tlnguislied    into    those    of    address    and 

several  small  colonies,  using  all  means  in  those    of    hazard.      To  the  first  belong 

his  povrer  for  their  defence  and  the  prea-  chess,  tennis,  billiards,  wrestling,  &lc  ;  end 

ervation  of  the   authority  of  tiie  Portu-  to  the  latter,  those  performed  with  catiis  or 

guese  arms   among  the  natives;  but   he  dice,  as    backgammon,    ombre,    picquet, 

had  scarcely  administered  his  office  for  whist,  &c.  (q.  v.)    (See  also  Sports.) 

the  space  of  three  months,  when,  amidst  Game  Laws.    The  game  laws  of  Eng- 

the  victories   of  his  squadrons,   he  sunk  land  prohibil  persons  not  having  certain 

under  the  iiifirmiliesof  age,  and  died,  Dec.  qualifications  from  killing  certain  kinds  of 

24,  1534,  at  Goo.  game,  and  all  persons  Irom  killing  such 

Gambia,  orGAHBsiA,  or  Gahba  (an-  game  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     The 

ciendyiS(KAMJ;a  river  in  Western  Africa,  laws  limiting  the  privilege  of  kilhnggame 

which  rises  from  the  mountains  on  the  b)  qualified  persons  are  relics  of  the  ancient 

borderaofFootaJalloo,  and  flows  westerly  forest  laws,  which  made  it  as  great  an  of- 

into  the  Atlantic,  about  Ion.  16°  SC  W,  fence  to  kill  one  of  the  king's  deer  as  to 

laL  13°  m  N.    It  is  navigable  to  Barra-  kill  one  of  his  subjects,    "niese  laws  are 

conda,  about  40O  miles.    In   the  higher  justified  upon  the  assumption,  that  beasts 

pait  of  its  course,  it  is  called  by  the  na-  of  the  chase  and  game  are  a  sort  of  un- 

tives  Ba  Deema.     It  annually  overflows  appropriated  chattels,  and  so  belong  to  die 

its  banks.     The  territory  along  its  banks  king;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  no  iniyinge- 

is  divided  among  a  multitude   of   petty  ment  of  tiie  ri^hl  of  any  of  his  subjects  to 

sovereignties,  the    most    considerable  of  grant  the  privilege  of  killing  them  to  any 

which  is  Boor  Salum.    The  northern  side  iietsons,  with  the  exclusion  of  others,  any 

IS  inhabited  chiefly   by   the   Jala£[s  and  more    flian   lo   grant  an  exclusive   right 

Mandingoes ;   the   southern   by  the  Fe-  to  a  piece  of  unowned  land  to  one  man 

loops.    The  commerce  of  the  Gambia  is  is  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  another. 

chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  justify 

have  erected  James  Fort  near  its  mouth,  any  exclusive   privileges  which  could  be 

and  formed  the  settlement  of  Balhurat.  granted  to  a  jmrt  of  tlie  subjects  of  a  gov- 

Gambogb   is  a  gum-resin,  said   to  be  emment  in  preference  to  others,  the  ,jrop- 

the  product  of  the  garetma  gaiiiboeia,  a  crty  of  every  thing  heing,  in  theory,  intho 

lai^  tree,  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated  government.      But  this  is,  in  fiict,  not  a 

mousostan,  inhabiting  India,  Ceylon,  Si-  question  <3^  legal  right,  but  of  civil  policy, 

am,  Cochin-Ohina,  and  Cambodia.     The  and  of  economical  uliltQ' ;  and  it  is  b^  no 

leaves  are  opposite,    glabrous,   oval   and  means  a  satisfiictory  reason  for  continuing 

acute;    the    flowers    few   and   terminal,  a  privilege  to  some,  and  continuing  to  de- 

of  a  yellowish  color;  the  calyx  consists  prive  others  of  it,  diat,  from  time  imme- 

of  ibtir  leaves,  and  the   corolla    of   four  moriol,  the  distinction  has  been  made.  One 
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ostensible  reason  in  tavor  of  these  laws  is  amphitheatrical   swDns.      Tlie  ludicrous 

the   preEervatioD   of  ^une.     This  object  games  were   niuuli   of  the  same  nature 

could,  however,  lie  suraeieutly  secured  by  with   the  games  of  exercise  and   hazard 

fiving  all  the  aiibjects  an  equal  right  to  among  ua ;  such  were  tlie  ludvs  Trymiva 

ill  game  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  tcagerie,  tali,  troekui,  &c.    (See  Oli/iiwic, 

and  prohibiting  every  one  from  destroying  Pythinn,  JVenimm,  &c.   Game* ;  also,  Cir- 

it  at  certain  otlier  periods.     Such  laws  cm,  Gtaiifs  iff  Ihe.) 
have  been  eiiacted,  in  respect  to  cenain        Gahino.    (See  ^mrls,  ut^awfvi.) 
g»me,  in  some  of  the  U.  Slates.    Thus,       GAMi-i ;  a  Swedish  word,  which  ap- 

m  Ma^acliusetls,  there   is  a  penalty  for  pears  in  several  geogmpjiical  names,  sig- 

shooting  certain  birds,  or  killing;  deer,  or  iiifying  ancUtit,  as  Ganda  Carkby,  Ancient 

taking   certain    kinds. of  tish  in  certain  Caroline. 

months  of  the  year ;  and  sportsmen,  hav-       Gammct.    The  name  given  to  tlie  table 

ing  the  same  iuteiest    with  the   rest  of  or  scale  Isud  down  by  Guide,  to  the  notes 

the  community  in  their  preservation,  vigi-  of  whicli   he   applied  the  monosvUabieB 

lautly  watch  tlie  execution  of  these  laws,  vt,  re,  nd,/a,  sol,  la.    Having  added  a  note 

These   laws  are  not   liable  to  die  odium  below  the  proslambanomenoB,  or  lowest 

imd  reproach  of  the  English  game  laws,  tone  of  the  ancients,  he   adopted  for  its 

The  £nglish  game  laws  realty  make   a  sign  thegyinuna  of  the  Greek  alphabet; 

very  considenSle  code,  the   enforcement  and  hence  liis  scale  was  afterwards  called 

of  which  is  watched  and  maintained  by  gammuL      This  gtunmut  consisted  of  SO 

the  game-keepers,  apiwinted  in  ail  parts  notes,  viz.,  two  octaves  and  a  major-sixth, 

of  the  kingdom  by  the  lords  of  manors.  The    first    octave   was  distinguished   by 

By  the  statute  of  25  Geo.  Ill,  no  person  capital  letters,  as  G,  A,  B,  &c ;  tlie  se- 

caii  kill  game  until  he  has  given  in  his  cond  by  small  letters,  as  g,  a,  b,  &c.,  and 

name  to  the  clerk  of  the  place,  oi  oUier  the  supernumerary  sixth  by  double  letters, 

officer,  and  obtained   a  ceitilicate  of  his  as  gg,  ua,  bb,  &c.    hy  the  word  gammvt, 

ciualifications.    The  penalties  for  a  viola-  we  now  genei'ally  underetand  the  whole 

lion  of  these  lews  are  extremely  severe,  present  existing   scale;  and  to  learn  th« 

Destroying  conies  is  punished  by  trans-  names  and  irituationa  of  its  different  noteB; 

porlation  by  5  Geo.  Ill,  c  14;    robbing  is  to  learn   tlie  gammnt      It,  however, 

warrens  was  made  feloitv  by  D  Geo.  I;  sometimessimply  agnifies  thelowest  note 

killing  conies  in  the   nig)  it,  or  attempt-  of  the  Guidoniau  or  common  compass, 
ing  to  kill  them,  is  punished  by  a  fine  of        Gang;  a   select    number    of  a  ship's 

10  shillings,  by  Q2and23CharlesII,  c.35;  crew,  appointed  on  any  particular  service, 

stalking  deer  without  permission,  by  a  fine  and  commanded  by  an  officer  suitable  to 

of£I0,hyl9HenryVn,c.ll;huntingor  '" 
killing  them,  by  a  fine  of  £10,  and  bonds 
to  keep  the  peace,  by  5  Elizabeth,  c.  21 ; 

enpnes  for  the  destruolion  of  gHme  kept  w.iy  of  excellence. 
by   unqualified  persons,  ere   liable  to  be        G-ANeANELLi.     (See  Claneid  XTF.) 
seized,  under  3  Jac.  I,c,  13;  selling  such         Gahs  Boakd  ;  a  plank  or  board,  with 

enmnes,  by  a  fine  of  40  shillings,  under  several  cleats  or  steps  nailed  lo  it,  for  the 

.3  Jac  I,  c  27 ;  and  tliese  penalties,  under  convenience  of  walking  into  or  out  of  a 

the  statutes  of  William  III,  George  I  and  boat  upon  the  shore,  where  the  water  is 

George  II,  are  increased,  and  die  laws  not  deep  enough  lo  float  the  boat  close  to 

made  more  severe.  the  landing  place. 

Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  di-  Ganges  (called  by  the  natives  Caj^:«, 
versions,  exhibited  on  solemn  occasions,  i.  e.,  the  river) ;  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
Such,  among  the  Greeks,  were  the  Olym-  of  Asia,  which  lises  from  Uie  south  ude 
pic,  Pythian,  Nemeean,  &c.  games ;  and  of  the  Himmala  mountains,  between  Ion. 
among  the  Romans,  the  Apollinarinn,  Cir-  78°  and  79°  E. ;  laL  31"  and  32°  N.  After 
censiaii,  Capitoline,  &.C.  games.  The  Ro-  flowing  througJi  Serinagur,  it  is  joined,  in 
mans  had  ilnee  sorts  of  games,  viz.  sa-  lal.  30°  9"  N.,by  the  Alacananoa.  Pursu- 
cred,  honoraiy,  and  ludicrous.  The  first  ing  a  course  of  30  or  40  miles  farther,  it 
were  instituted  in  honor  of  some  deity  or  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Hurdwar. 
hero ;  of  which  kind  were  those  already  At  Allaliabnd  it  is  Joiueil  by  the  large  river 
mentioned,  toother  with  ihe  AugiaUdea,  Jumna,  and  this  junction  forms  the  most 
Ronuaii,  Palaimi,  &c.  The  second  were  venerated  place  of  Hindoo  ablution.  It 
those  exliibiled  by  [irivaie  persons  to  afterwards  receives  tJie  Goomly,  Gogra, 
please  the  people;  as,  the  combaia  of  Soane,  Bagmutty,  Gunduck,  Coosy,  Tees- 
gladiators,  the   scenic   games,  and   other  la,  and  numerous  smaller  rivers.     It   di 
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vides  into  numerous  branches,  called  the  die  remains  of  the  bones,  and  the  nshe^ 

moutfis  ofOie  Ganges,  which  tlowinto  the  until  anopportunityoffersof  throwing  them 

bny  of  Bengal,  between  Ion.  88°  wid  91°  into  the  Ganges.    That  lineof  iheGanges 

E.;  lat.21°40'and2a°30'N.    The  main  which  lies  between  Gangotree  and  Sager 

bruich  receives  the  great  river  Barrani-  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  helJ  particularly 

pooter  ftbom  40  miles  above  the  bay  of  sacred.      Wherever  the  river  nina  from 

Bengal.    Its  general  course  is  south-east-  south  to  north,  contrary  to  its  usual  direc- 

erly  ;  its  length,  upwards  of  1600  miles:  tion,  and  wherever  it  joins  other  rivers, 

at  500  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  four  it  acquires  a  more  peculiar  sanctity.    In 

miles  wide  and  60  feet  deep  in  the  rainy  the  British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of 

season,  and  30  feet  deep  in  the  dry.     Its  the  Gan^s  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos, 

descent  is  computed  at  4  inches  per  mile ;  aa  the  Bible  is  for  Christians.    (See  .3sia, 

ita  motion   in  the  dry  season  less  tlian  3  and  Hindoslan.) 

miles  an  hour;  in  the  wet  season,  5  or  Gascbese  is  a  great  and  dangerous 
Gy  and  in  particular  circumstances  and  degree  of  inflanimalion,  wherein  the  parts 
situations,  7  or  6.  It  is  supposed  to  dis-  beciu  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortiti cation, 
charge,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  year,  Gangwat!  a  narrow  platform,  or  range 
180,1X10  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  BBcond.  of  planks,  laid  horizontally  along  the  up- 
The  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  has  a  very  per  part  of  a  ship's  side,  fiim  the  quarter- 
wide  delta,  extending  east  and  west  about  deck  to  the  forecastle,  peculiar  to  ships 
200  miles,  and  commencing  about  SOO  that  are  deep  waisted,  for  the  convenience 
miles,  or  300  by  the  course  of  the  river,  of  walking  more  expeditiously  fore  and 
from  Che  sea,  and  intersected  by  nu-  ail:,  than  by  descending  into  the  waist  It 
merous  branches.  A  part  of  it  is  an  un-  is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  stan- 
inhabited  country,  called  SuiukT^Tids,  chions,  and  ro)>es  or  rails,  and,  in  vessels 
ovei^rown  with  foresls  and  infested  with  of  war,  with  a  netting,  in  which  part  of 
tigers.  The  westernmost  branch,  called  tlie  hammocks  are  stowed.  In  merchant 
the  Hoaghj,  whicli  ie  formed  by  the  Cos-  ships,  it  is  frequently  called  the  gang- 
simbazar  and  Jellinghy,  is  the  only  branch  board. 

commonly    navigated     by   ships.      The         Gangway  is  also  (hot  part  of  a  ship's 

country   through   which  it  flows,   except  side,  both  within  and  without,  by  which 

the  Sunderbunds,  is  healthy,  and  the  wa-  persons  enter  and  depart.    It  is  provided 

ler  salubrious,  and   highly  esteemed  by  widi    a    sufflcient  number  of  steps,    or 

the  natives.     Some  of  the  principal  cities  cleats,  nailed  upon  the  ship's  side,  nearly 

on  this  river  and  its  branches  are  Calcut-  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 

ta,  Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  Pama,  Benares,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  railed  accom' 

Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Agra  and  Dellii.     It  niodaiion    ladder,  resembling  a  flight  of 

is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Hindoos  to  stairs,  projecting  from  the  ship's  side,  and 

bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or,  at  least,  to  wash  secured  by  iron  braces. 
themselves  with  its  waten,   and   to  dis-         Gangvmy  is  also  used  to  signify  a  nar- 

tribute  alms  on  certain  days.    The  Hin-  row  passage  left  in  the  hold,  when  a  ship 

doos   believe  that  tliis  river  rises  unme-  is  laden,  in  order  to  enter  any  particulBf 

diately  from  the  feet  of  Brama,  and  that  place  as  occasion  may  require,  whether  to 

it  po^sses  great  miraculous  powers  on  examine  the  situation  of  tlie  provisions  or 

account  of  its  divine  origin.    Whoever  cargo,  to  discover  and  stop  a  leak,  or  to 

dies  on  its  banks,  and  drinks  of  its  waters  bring  out  any  article  that  is  wanted, 
before  his  deatli,  is  thought  to  be  exempt-        Finally,  gmigwca/  implies  a  thorough- 

ed  from  tlie  necesaty  of  returning  into  _/are,ormnToip  possi^  of  any  kind. 
this  world,  and  commencing  a  new  life.         Tb  bring  to  the  Gangwia/ ;  a  phrase  sig- 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  sick   person  has  nifying  to  punish  a  seaman,  by  seizing  him 

been  pven  over  by  the  physicians,  his  re-  up,  and  flog^ng  him  witli  a  cat-o'-nine- 

htions  hasten  to  carry  him  to  the  bank  of  tails. 

the  Ganges,  in  order  that  he  may  drink        Gaknet   [mda,  Briseon).    This  bird  is 

of  the  holy  water,  or  be  immersed  in  the  about  three   feet    in    length,  and    six  in 

river.    Such  as  live  too  fiir  from  the  river  breadth   from  tip  to  tip ;  the  whole  plu- 

to  admit  of  this,  always  preserve  some  of  mage  is  of  a  dir^  white,  inclining  to  gray. 

the  precious  water,a8  a  sacred  treasure,in  The  eyes  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  sur 

a  copper  vessel,  that  it  may  be  pven  them  rounded  with  a  naked  skin,  of  a  fine  blue 

in   the   hoiu'  of  death.     This  water  is,  color.    The  bill   is  six  inches  long,  and 

tlierefore,  a  considerable  article  of  com-  furnished  beneath  with  a  kind  of  pouch, 

merce  in  India.     It  is  also  customary,  af-  like  that  of  the  pelicans,  with  which  birds 

ter  the  dead  have  been  burned,  to  preserve  the  gannet  was  classed  by  Limiieus.   The 
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its  are  birds  of  passage,  appearing  in  other,  each  person  being  fumlslied  with  a 
Britain  iit  tJie  aummer,  orrlving  email  twisted  cord,  called  a  Jbtijfie,  having 
■hoQt  March,  and  departing  in  August  or  two  or  three  knots  upon  it;  the  delin- 
September.  They  principally  feed  on  quent  ii  then  stripped  naked  alwve  tlie 
hen-ings;  and  hence  it  ia  probable,  that  waist,  and  ordered  to  pasa  forward  between 
dieir  arrival  and  departure  are  influenced  the  two  rows  of  men  on  one  aide,  and  aft 
by  the  motioDa  of  iheae  fish,  as  they  are  on  the  other  side,  a  certain  number  of 
constantly  seen  attending  tliem  during  the  limes,  rarely  exceeding  three,  during 
whole  cirauit  of  tliese  fish  round  the  which  every  person  giv*^  him  stripes  aa 
firitish  islands.  They  migrate  to  the  south-  he  runa  along ;  in  his  passage,  he  ia  some- 
ward  in  the  winter,  and  appear  on  the  times  tripped  up,  and  severely  handled 
coast  of  Portugal.  In  the  breeding  sea-  while  iucapablc  of  proceeding.  This  pun- 
son,  theee  birds  retire  to  high  iDcks  on  ishment,  which  is  called  running' fh«gy»il- 
uninhabited  islands,  and  are  found  in  im-  lei,  is  seldom  indicted,  except  for  such 
menae  numbers  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  crimes  as  naturally  excite  general  antip- 
Bass  island,  near  Edinburgli,  These  dreary  arhy  amongst  the  seamen, 
precipices  are  almost  covered,  during  May  Gakiwede;  great  grandson  of  Dar- 
and  June,  mth  nests,  eggs  and  youn^  danus,  who  founded  the  city  of  Troy,  son 
birds.  Pennant  says  that  the  numl>crs  ot  of  Tros  and  of  Callirritoe,  a  daughter  of 
thest^  birds  that  fly  around  their  breeding  the  Scamander.  Jupiter,  intheshape  of  an 
places,  appear  to  a  person  at  some  dis-  eagle,  carried  him  off  from  mount  Ida  to 
tance  like  a  svrarm  of  bees ;  and  when  he  the  seat  of  the  gods,  where  he  discharged 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  the  air  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  immoruils, 
is  immediately  darkened  witli  the  vast  Hebe  having  rendered  herself  unworthy 
flocks  that  rise  from  their  neats.  These  of  this  office.  This  fiction  has  afforded, 
nests  are  generally  formed  of  sea-weed,  both  to  poets  and  artists,  an  inexhaustible 
The  female  lays  only  one  egg,  though,  if  supply  of  subjects.  Numerous  painiines, 
it  be  removeil,  she  will  deposit  another,  statues,  cameos  and  intaglios,  mastcri 
The  young  are  much  dariter  than  the  old  of  ancient  art,  have  descended  I 
birds.  They  remain  in  the  nest  until  they  upon  which  this  youth,  acarcely  f 
have  nearly  attained  their  full  ^ze.becom-  the  years  of  boyhood,  is  represented  as 
ing  extremely  fat  In  this  state  they  are  of  great  beauty.  The  representations  of 
much  esteemed,  though  their  flesh  is  Ganymede  are  to  be  recognised  by  the 
strong  and  fishy.  In  St.  Kilda,  tliey  form  Phiygian  cap,  and  the  eagle,  which  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants;  cither  standing  beside  him,  or  carrying 
Martin  stales  that  no  less  than  22,000  are  him  in  its  talons  to  Olympus. 
consumed  annually.  The  taking  of  these  Gaol.  (See  JaU.) 
birds  is  attended  vrith  great  danger.  The  Gar  is  a  root  common  to  the  Teu- 
persons  employed  in  it  are  let  dovm  by  a  tonic,  Sclavonic  and  Peisian  languages, 
rope  from  the  top  of  the  precipices,  and  meaning  a  fortified  place,  and  appearing 
thus  hang  suspended  acvery  great  heights,  in  many  geographical  names,  as  KtuA- 
They  are  in  peril,  not  only  from  die  inse-  gar,  place  of  the  mountains,  Sbirgard  (a 
cure  footing  of  those  who  hold  tlie  rope,  German  place),  old  city.  The  Russian 
but  also  from  the  dislodgment  of  the  loose  gorod,  the  end  of  many  geographical 
Btones.  When  the  person  thus  suspended  names,  is  of  the  same  origin.  So  are  hrad 
has  beaten  down  all  the  birds  within  his  and  grad. 

reach,  he  is  raised  and  lowered  as  occa-        Gaiut; — 1.  Dominique  Joseph,  count; 

sion  requires ;  and  when  he  has  complete-  bom  in  17fl0.     While  a  private  scholar, 

ly  destroyed  all  in  one  quarter,  he  is  re-  he   made   himself  very    advantageously 

moved  to  anotlier.    Both  the  eggs  and  known  by  a  eulogy  on  Do  I'liapittd.   He 

birds  are   preserved  in  Eunall   pyramidal  then  became  a  member  of  the  const't'ient 

stone   buildings,   covered  with  aslies,  to  assembly;  after  the  dissolution  of  wliicb, 


protect  them  from  moisture.  he  was  carried  along  in  the  revolutionary 

Gantlope,    or  Gauntlofe    {vulgarly  torrent.    He  sustained  nunierous  im]X>r- 

pronouncedgon/Irf);  arace  which  acrim-  taut   offices.      In  the  year  1792,  he  was 

inal  is  sentenced  corun  in  a  veaselof  war,  minister  of  justice;  it  therefore  fell  to  his 

for  felony,  or  some  other  heinous  offence,  lot   to  announce  his  sentence  to   Louis 

It  is  executed  in  the  following  manner:  XVI.     In  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  he  waa 

The  whole  ship's  crew  ia  disposed  in  two  a  member  of  the  senate.      Louis  XVHl 

rows,  standing  face  to  fece  on  both  sides  gave  him  no  appointment ;  and,  when  the 

of  the  deck,  so  as  to  form  a  line  whereby  national  institute,  of  which  he  had  been 

to  go  forward  on  ono  aide,  and  afl  on  the  a  member,  was  newly  organized,  he  was 
3S* 
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nephew  of  the  preceding ;   a  celebraied  to  him;  for  without  hjs  aid,  J 

einger,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eigner,  would  never  have  succeeded  in  his 

frofessors  in  ihn  musical  conservatory  in  innovations,  more  pafticularly  be  lie  had 

aiie.    The  voice  of  Garat  was,  in  lone  a  formidable  advereary  in  Christoval  de 

and  compass,  very  remarkable,  and  bis  Castiilejo.     Boscan  was  so  grateful  for  the 

facility  was  admirable.     His  eieculioii  of  assistance,  that  he  collected  the  works  of 

the    music   of    Gluck    was    particulnrlj  his  friend  with  the  greatest  care.    They 

esteemed.    He  died  March  2,  1828.  consist  of  eclogues,  epistles,  odes,  songs, 

Garcia,  Madame.     (See  Mdihran.)  sonnets  (in  which  he  imitated  Petrardi^ 

GARCII.1.S0  DE  L*  Veoa  (propefly  Gar-  and  some  smaller  poems.     An  edition  of 

das  haso  de  Itt  Vega],  called  the  priwx  his  works,  with  notes,  appeared  at  Ma- 

af  ^mnish  potta,  visa  bom  at  Toledo,  in  drid,  in  1765,  and  Herrera's  eommentaiy 

the  year  1503.      His  father  was  coman-  (Seville,  1580),  with  notes  by  Azara  (Mn- 

dador  mayor    of  Leon,  of  the   order  of  drid,  1765,  4lo.).     We  must  not  confoimil 

Santiago,  counsellor  of  state  in  the  reign  with  him  the  Inca,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 

of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  ambassa-  of  Cusco  in  America  (bom  in  1540,  die<l 

dor  at  tiie  coun  of  Leo  X  ;  his  mother  in  1620),  the  author  of  die  Historia  de  Im 

•was  donna  Sanclm  Guzmen.     Both  fma-  Aai^uedadmy  CmvpaMadd Perii{h\A>o{i, 

ilies  are  rery  ancient.     Accerding  to  aii  160^  fol^  and  Madrid,  1722, 2  vols.  fol.|, 

account  given  in  the /K«fona  (&  ^  (Tuer-  and   La  Florida   (Lisbon,  1605,  4io.,  and 

ras  dvUtSt  tlie   GarciJasos  received  their  Madrid,  1723,  fol.). 

surname  from  tiieir  combats  with  Moorish        Gard;  b  depaitment  of  France.    {See 

heroes,  in  the  great  valley  of  Granada,  Depmimeid.) 

called  (a  Ffg^.  Gifted  by  nature  with  all  Gard,  Pomt  no ;  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
the  qualities  of  a  poet,  Garcilaso  soon  France,  in  Gard,  10  miles  from  Nismea, 
found  his  proper  sphere.  His  genius  ivib  joining  two  mountains,  and  passing  over 
kindled  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  par-  the  Gordon.  It  consists  of  three  tiere  of 
ticularly  of  tlie  Romans.  Boscan  had  al-  arches ;  is  157  feet  high,  530  long  at  the 
ready  begun  to  transplant  the  versification  bottom,  andeTSntthe  top.  The  grandeur 
of  the  Italians  into  Spanish  poetry.  Gar-  and  simplicity  of  this  monument  excite 
cilaso  followed  Jiis  example,  and,  destroy-  the  admiration  of  every  traveller, 
ing  his  enrher  attempts,  imitated  the  Ital-  Garden,  Alexander,  an  eminent  boian- 
ians  only.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  ist  and  zoolo^,  born  in  Scodand  in 
is  still  ranked  among  the  best  Spanish  po-  1730,  and  educated  at  the  tmiver^ty  of 
ets.  Most  of  the  events  of  his  life  may  Edinburgh.  He  went  to  America,  and 
be  learned  ftom  his  own  works.  Helived  settled  as  a  physician  at  Charleston  in 
for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  South  Carolina,  in  1752.  Here  he  en- 
travelled  dirough  part  of  Germany,  in  the  gaged  in  botanical  researches,  and,  becom- 
servlce  of  Charles  V.  In  1529,  he  was  ing  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  Tour- 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Soli-  nelbrt,  then  followed  by  most  naturalists, 
man,  and,  in  1535,  In  that  against  Tunis,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  cel- 
In  the  latter,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  ehrated  Linnteus,  in  1753,  Soon  after,  he 
arm,  after  which  he  remained  some  time  obtained  the  PhUoaophia  Botanica,  the 
in  Naples.  In  1536,  he  commanded  30  ^sttma  Miturm,  and  some  other  works 
companies  of  infimtiy,  and  accomptmied  of  theSwedlsh  botanist, which  greatlyas- 
tlie  imperial  army  against  Marseilles,  sisted  him  in  his  inquiries.  His  labors 
Upon  its  retreat,  the  army  was  detained  were  directed  to  the  discovery  and  verifi- 
by  a  tower  garrisoned  by  Moors,  said  to  cation  of  new  species  among  the  animal 
be  the  tower  of  Miiy  near  Frejus,  The  and  vegetable  tribes  of  North  America,  in 
emperor  gave  him  orders  to  take  it.  Gar-  which  he  was  veiy  successful.  To  bis 
cilaso,  amidal  a  shower  of  stones,  pressed  exertions  Linnteus  was  indebted,  partJcU' 
forward  with  a  halberd  in  his  hand ;  but  larly,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  and 
icarcely  had  he  placed  his  foot  upon  tlie  ftshes  of  Carolina;  among  which  is  the 
ladder,  when  lie  fell  to  the  ground,  danger-  Siren  lacertma,  a  most  curious  animal,  re- 
ously  wounded  in  bis  head.  He  was  car-  sembling  both  a  hzard  and  a  fish.  After 
ried  to  Nice,  where  he  died  at  tlie  a^  of  a  residence  of  nearly  20  years  in  Ameri- 
33  years.  His  body  was  brought  to  Tole-  ca,  doctor  G!arden  returned  to  England,  in 
do,  in  1538,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  his  consequence  of  the  political  common' 
&mlly.      When   we    consider  liis   early  which  preceded  the  American  war. 
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WBS  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  was  paid  to  the  useful  and  the  agreeable, 
in  1773,  but  was  not  admitted  until  10  to  culinaiy  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  sliadow- 
yeara  after.  From  that  period,  he  resided  ing  trees  and  irrigiUion,  Shady  groves, 
ID  London,  where  he  died  April  15, 1791.  cool  founlMus,  with  some  statues,  were 
Doctor  Garden  published  An  Account  of  the  only  ornaments  of  thegardens  of  the 
the  Gmawtia  EUctdeaa,  or  Electrical  Eel,  philosophers  at  Athens.  The  descriptions 
inthePbilosophicalTrajisBct}ons,andsonie  of  gardens  in  the  later  Greel:  novelists  do 
other  detached  papers,  but  produced  no  not  show  any  great  progress  in  the  art  of 
separate  work.  gardening  in  clieir  time  ;  and  it  would  'oe 
GAaDENiNo.  Herder,  in  his  KiMigone,  worth  while  to  inquire,  whetherlhe  some 
eolla  gardening  the  second  liberal  art,  cause,  which  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
architecture  the  first.  "A  district,"  says  landscape  pointing  with  the  ancients,  did 
>e,  "of  which  every  part  bears  what  is  not  also  prevent  the  progress  of  the  art 
best  for  it,  in  which  no  waste  spot  accu-  of  gardemng.  The  ancients  stood  in  a 
ses  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  different  refition  to  nature  from  themod- 
which  is  adorned  by  beautiful  gardens,  ems.  The  true  an  of  gardenmg  is  proba- 
needs  no  statues  on  the  road ;  Pomona,  biy  connected  with  that  element  of  the 
Ceres,  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Sylvan  and  Flo-  romantic,  whicli  has  exercised  so  great  at) 
ra  meet  us  with  all  their  pfls.  Art  and  influence  on  all  arts  ever  since  the  revival 
nature  are  there  harmoniously  mingled,  of  arts  and  letters,  and,  in  some  degree. 
To  distinguish,  in  nature,  harmony  from  ever  since  the  Christian  era.  Even  the 
discord ;  to  discern  the  character  of  eveiy  grottos  of  the  ancients  owed  their  origin 
region  vrith  a  taste  which  developes  ajid  merely  to  the  deare  for  the  coohiess  they 
disposes  to  the  best  advantage  the  beau-  afibrded.  Natural  grottoes  led  to  artificiEd 
ties  of  nature — if  this  is  not  a  fine  art,  ones,  which  were  constructed  in  the  paia- 
then  none  exBts."  However  true  it  may  ces  in  Rome,  and  in  which,  as  Pliny  says, 
be,  that  gardening  deserves  to  be  called  a  namre  was  counterfeited.  But  a  grotto 
fine  art,  wo  can  hardly  agree  with  Her-  does  not  constimte  a  garden  i  and  that  the 
der,  that  it  is  the  second  in  the  order  of  Romans  had  no  fine  gardens,  in  our  sense 
time ;  for  though  gardens  must  have  orig-  of  the  word,  is  proved  by  several  passages 
inated  soon  after  man  had  advanced  be-  of  their  authors,  and  by  the  accounts  we 
yond  the  mere  nomadic  life,  yet  the  prac-  have  of  their  gardens.  In  PUny's  descrip- 
tice  of  ganiening  as  a  fine  art,  that  ia,  tion  of  his  Tuscan  villa,  we  find,  indeed, 
not  merely  as  a  useful  occupation,  must  all  conveniences— protection  against  tlie 
necessarily  have  been  of  a  much  later  weaJher,  an  agreeable  mixture  of  coolness 
date.  The  han^ng  gardens  of  Semira-  and  warmth  ;  but  every  thing  beautiiul 
mis  are  reckoned  among  the  wondefs  of  relates  merely  to  buildings,  not  to  the  gar- 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  astonishes  is  den,  which,  with  its  innumerable  figures 
not  therefore  beautiful.  Scaffoldings,  of  box,  and  in  its  whole  disposition,  was 
supported  by  pillars,  covered  with  eaiBi,  as  tasteless  as  possible.  Of  the  gmdens 
bearing  trees,  and  artificially  watered,  are,  of  Lucullus,  Vurro  says,  that  ihey  were 
no  doubt,  wonderful  ;  but  we  have  no  not  remarkable  for  flowers  and  fruits,  but 
reason  to  suppose  them  beautiful.  The  for  the  paintings  of  the  villa.  A  fertile 
gardens  of  the  Persians  (paradises)  are  soil,  and  a  fine  prospect  from  the  villas, 
called  by  Xenophon  delightful  places,  which  were  gen.-rally  beautifully  situated, 
fertile  and  beautiful ;  but  diey  seem  rath-  seem  tohaveaatisfiedthe  Romans.  Whal- 
er to  have  been  places  naturally  agrees-  ever  the  art  of  gardening  had  iiroduced 
ble,  with  fiint-trees,  flowers,  &c,  grovring  among  them,  was,  with  every  other  trace 
spontaneously,  than  gardens  artificially  of  refinement,  swept  away  by  the  barba- 
laid  out  and  cultivated.  Whether  the  nans  who  devastated  Italy.  Charlemagne 
&eelts,  so  distinguished  in  the  fine  arts,  directed  his  attention  to  this  art,  but  lis 
neglected  the  an  of  gardening,  is  a  ques-  views  did  not  extend  beyond  mere  utility. 
tion  not  yet  decided.  The  gardens  of  The  Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages 
Alcinoiis  (Qdysaey,  vii,  112—132)  were  speak  of  symmetrical  gardens.  In  Italy, 
nothing  but  well  laid  out  fruit  orcliards  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning,  al- 
and vineyards,  vritli  some  flowers.  The  tenCionwas  agwn  turned  towards  pleasure 
grotto  of  Calypso  [Odgaseg,  v,  63—73)  is  gardens,  some  of  which  were  so  famous, 
more  romantic,  but  probably  is  not  in-  that  drawings  were  made  of  them.  They 
tended  to  be  described  as  a  work  of  art  may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  but 
The  common  gardens  which  the  Greeks  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to 
bad  near  thrfr  ftrms,  were  more  or  less  have  exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the 
like  the  gardens  of  Alcinoiis.    Attention  scientific  gardener.    At  a  later  period,  a 
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new  taste  in  gardening  prevailed  in  equally  beautiful  and  perfect,  outcan  only 
France.  Regularity  was  carried  to  ex-  be  made  so  by  a  proper  regard  to  the 
cess;  clipped  hedges,  alleys  laid  out  in  character  of  each.  Thus  the  climate,  the 
strojght  linee,  flower-beds  tortured  into  extent  of  the  grounds,  the  soil,  Stc,  must 
fentastjc  shapes,  trees  cut  inio  the  form  determine  the  character  of  a  garden,  Ai- 
of  pyramids,  haystacks,  animals,  &Ct  Itin  justly  observes,  that  nothing  deviates 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  more  from  nature,  than  the  imitation  of 
gardens  corresponded  with  the  taste  of  her  grand  worits  in  miniature.  AH  de- 
tiie  time,  which  displayed  Itself  with  the  ception  ceases  at  the  first  view,  and  the 
eanie  artificial  stiffness  in  dress,  architec-  would-be  magnificent  garden  appears  like 
ture  and  poetry.  Lenotre  was  the  inventor  a  mere  baby  house.  Let  the  character  of 
of  this  style  of  French  gardening,  which  the  agreeable,  the  sublime,  the  awful,  the 
however,  bis  successors  carried  to  greater  sportive,  the  rural,  the  neat,  the  romantic, 
excess.  Nothing  natural  was  left,  and  yet  the  bntastic,  predominate  in  a  garden,  ac- 
nature  was  often  imitated  in  artificial  cording  to  the  means  which  can  be  com- 
rocks,  ftuiit^ns,  &c.  Only  one  thing  manded.  This  is  not  so  easy  as  might 
strikes  us  as  truly  grand  in  gardens  of  this  appear  at  first,  and  it  rei^uires  as  much  skill 
sort— the  fountains,  which  were  construct-  to  discover  llie  dieposition  which  sliouli" 
ed  at  great  expense.  The  Dutch  imitated  be  made  of  certain  grounds,  as  to  cany  il 
the  French.  The  English  were  the  first  into  effect ;  but  if  such  skill  were  not  re- 
wlio  felt  the  absurdly  of  this  style.  Ad-  quired,  gardening  would  not  be  an  art. 
dison  attacked  it  in  his  famous  Essays  on  Another  principle,  which  gardening  has 
Gardening,  in  die  Spectator ;  and  Pope,  in  common  with  all  the  fine  arts,  is,  that  it  is 
in  his  fourth  Moral  Episde,  lashed  its  by  no  means  its  highest  aim  to  imitate 
petty,  cramped  and  unnatural  character,  reality,  because  reality  will  always  be  bet- 
and  dispkiyed  a  better  taste  in  the  garden  ter  than  imitation,  A  gardener  ought  to 
of  his  little  villa,  at  Twickenham;  crowds  study  nature,  to  learn  from  her  theprinci- 
fbllowed  him,  and  practice  went  before  pies  and  elements  of  beauty,  asthe  piunt- 
theory,  (See  Horace  Walpole's  HiaUin  er  is  obliged  to  do ;  but  he  must  not  stop 
ef  Modern  Taste  in  Gardening.)  This  there.  As  another  general  remark,  we 
style,  however,  was  also  carried  to  excess,  would  observe,  that  the  true  style  of  gar- 
All  appearance  of  regularity  vras  rejected  dening  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  It 
.  as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  a  garden, 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a  garden  we  want  that  it  shows  the  traces  of  art,  any  more 
nothing  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave  than  it  is  to  a  drama.  Both,  indeed,  should 
gardening  altogetlier.  This  extreme  pre-  follow  nature;  but  in  respect  to  the  fine 
vailed,  particularly  after  the  Oriental  and  arts,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
Chinese  style  (sea  Chambers'  fltsjerta-  free  followingof  natureand  aservilecopy 
tioiM  on  Orieiitai  Gitrdening)  bad  become  of  particular  realities.  TieckiinhisPitm- 
known.  What  in  nature  is  dispersed  tasien,  does  not  entirely  reject  the  French 
over  thousands  of  miles,  was  huddled  to-  system  ;  at  least,  he  defends  the  archi- 
getber  on  a  small  spot  of  a  few  acres  tectum!  principle  as  one  of  the  principles 

Suare — uma,  lombs;  Chinese,  Turkish  and  of  the  art  of  gardening.     There  are   ma- 

iw  Zealuid  temples  ;    bridges,  which  ny  works  of  great  merit  on  gardening,  of 

couldnotbepassedwithoutriekjdompgrot-  which  we  onljf  mention  Ikscriplums da 

toes;  moist  walks;  noisome  pools,  which  mmveaux   Jardma   de  la  France,  &*,  by 

weremeanttorepreBentlakes;houses,huts,  Iji  Horde  (Paris,  1808  to  1814),  the  most 

castles,  convents,  hermitages,  ruins,   de-  (wmplete  for  descriptions  ;   Loudon's  En- 

caying  ti'ees,  heaps  of  stones ;— a  pattern  cyclopedia  of  Gardening,  5th  edit.  (Lon- 

card  of  every  thing  strange,  from  all  na-  don,  1827} ;  Handbvch  der  achJkten  Garten- 

tions  under  heaven,  was  exhibited  in  such  tomii,  by  Dietrich  {Giessen,  1815) ;  Hiisch- 

a  garden.    Stables  took  the  shape  of  pal-  feld's    Tkeorie  der    Gartejikunst  (Leipsic, 

aces,  kennels  of  Gothic  temples,  &iau  ;  and  1779),  5  vols.,  4(0.,  with  many  engravings, 

tliis  was  called  nature !     The  folly  of  this  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  still  of 

was  Buon  felt,  and  a  cliaster  style  took  its  considerable  use ;  Le  6on  Jardinier,  Mma- 

place.    At  this  point  we  have  now  arriv-  nach  pour  Mnnie    1830,    edited    by  A. 

ed,     Tiie  art  of  gar.leniiig,  like  every  Poiieau  (Paris),  1032  pages.     (See  the 

other  art,  is  manifold ;  and  one  of  its  fit^t  article  HoiikvUvre.) 
principles,  as  in  architecture,  is  to  calcu-        GiiBDiNEit,  Stephen ;  an  English  prel- 

late  well  the  means  and  the  objects.    Im-  ate  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH,  Edward 

mense   cathedrals  and  small  apartments,  VI,  and  queen  Mary.     He  was  the  natural 

^ong  epics  and  little  songs,  all   may  be  son  of  Lionel  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salis- 
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buiy,  was  bom  in  1483,  at  St  Eiimund's  died  Nov.  12,  1555.    A  trealise,  entitled 

Bure,  Suffolk,  and  received  his  education  Necessary  Doctrine  of  a  Christian  Man, 

at  Trinity  halj,  Cambridge.     In  1520,  he  pripted  in  1543,  is  said  to   be  tlie  joiut 

succeed«d  to  the  headsliip  of  the  society  work  of  Gardiner  and  Cratnner, 

to  which  he  belonged,  but  soon  after  lett  GARUinEit,  JameB,  was  bom  in  1688,  at 

the  uuiveisity, andattached Iiimsi^lf  to  tlie  Camden,   Linlithgowsliire,  and    entered 

Howard 'family.      He  then   entered   the  the  army  at  the  age  of  14.    On  the  brcak- 

servicS  of  Woisey,  and  soon  ranked  high  ing  out  of  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745, 

iu  tiie  favor  of  his  master,  and   conse-  Gardiner  commanded  a  regiment  of  dra- 

quently,  in  that  of  the  court    In  1527,  he  goons,  and  fell  at  Preston  Pans.    A  aingu- 

was  intrusted  wich  the  negotiations  at  the  lar  story  is  told,  by  his  biographer,  Dodd- 

papal  court,  respecting  the  king's  divorce  ridge,  of  his  sudden   conversion  from  a 

from  Catharine  of  Arragon;  ana,  although  licentious  course  of  life  by  the  accidental 

unsucceEsful  in  his  mission,  his  exertions  perusal  of  a  Calvinistic  trealise,  entitled 

were  rewarded  with  tlie  arehdeaconries  Heaven    taken    by   Storm.      He    iti  al- 

of  Norwich  ,and  Leicester,  in  succession,  so   said  to  have  received    a    supematu- 

nnd  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state,  nil   intimation  of   his   own   appreaching 

His  devotion  to  the  king  now  got  the  bet-  death. 

ter  of  his  allegiance  as  a  churchman  to  Gar  Fish  (eaor  bdone,  Lin.).  This 
the  pope,  and  he  not  only  did  all  in  his  fish  is  known  under  the  name  of  ^a-nee- 
power  to  facilitate  his  designs  with  respect  die,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  Eng- 
to  the  queen,  whose  divorce  he  signed,  lish  coast  iu  summer,  a  shoit  time  previ- 
but,  on  Henry's  abjuring  the  supremacy  of  ous  to  tiie  arrival  of  (he  mackerel,  which 
the  pontiff,  and  declaring  himself  head  of  it  much  resembles  in  taste.  Itis  long  and 
the  church,  he  was  supported  by  Gardiner,  slender,  flattened  a  little  to  wards  the  belly, 
newly  created  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  and  quadiangidar  towards  Ihetail.  The 
bishop  continued  to  enjoy  the  court  fk-  head  is  flat,  projectii^  forward  into  a  very 
vor  till  his  master,  taking  a  di^ust  at  long,  sharp  snouL  The  sides  and  belly 
queen  Catharine  Parr, consulted  with  him  are  of  a  bright  silvery  color;  the  back  is 
on  the  easiest  method  of  getting  rid  of  ereen,  marked  along  the  middle  with  a 
ber,  and  acquiesced  in  a  plan,  the  leading  dark  purple  line ;  tlie  sides  are  also  eaeh 
feature  of  which  was  the  exhibition  of  distinguished  by  a  line  running  from  the 
Brti<iles  against  her  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  gills  to  the  tail.  The  lower  jaw  projects 
The  design  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  ofS-  considerably  beyond  the  upper,  and  ler- 
cerswere  already  summoned  for  the  pur-  minates  in  a  sofl  substance. 
pose  of  arresting  her,  when  die  queen,  in  Gargara  ;  ihe  highest  mountain  of  the 
a  personal  interview  with  her  husband,  ridge  of  Ida,  in  Natolia,  near  the  gulf  of 
had  address  enough  to  turn  the  tables  on  Adramyti,  on  the  N.  Gargara,  like  j£tna, 
the  bishop,  to  reestablish  herself  in  the  is  characterized  by  a  triple  zone ;  first  a 
king's  fiivor,  and  to  bring  him  into  district  of  cultivated  land,  afterwards  an 
disgrace  with  Henry.  Wirh  his  sue-  assemblage  of  forests,  and  lastly,  towards 
cessor,  he  stood  in  a  (still  more  unfa-  the  summit,  a  re^on  of  snow  and  ice. 
vorable  light ;  his  opposition  to  the  doc-  Its  modem  name  is  Kasdagh. 
trines  of  the  reformed  church  bringing  Gakuc  {alliitm  sativum)  is  a  species 
on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  prevailing  of  onion,  cultivated  in  Europe  since  tlie 
parly,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  the  year  1551.  The  leaves  are  grass-like,  and 
young  monarch  to  commit  him  to  the  dlfler  from  those  of  the  common  onion 
Tower,  with  a  sentence  of  deprivation  in  not  being  fistulous.  The  stem  is  about 
from  his  diocese.  On  the  accession  of  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  head  corn- 
Maty,  however,  be  was  not  only  received  posed  principally  of  bulbs  instead  of 
into  favor,  and  restored  to  his  see,  but  ele-  flowers  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  fur- 
vated  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Eng-  nishedwiih  tri cuspidate  stamens ;  the  root 
land  and  first  minister  of  state.  He  now  is  a  compound  bulb,  consisting  of  several 
distinguished  himself  asa  principal  mover  smaller  oulbs,  commonly  denominated 
in  the  executions  which  took  place  during  cloves,  enveloped  by  a  common  membrane, 
this  reign,  acting  occasionally  with  equal  Gariie  has  a  strong,  penetrating  odor,  and 
caprice  and  cruelly.  In  his  [sivate  char-  pungent,  acrid  taste.  It  diffi:rs  from  the 
acter,  he  appears  to  much  greater  advan-  onion  only  by  being  more  powerful  in  its 
tdge,  being  not  only  learned  himself^  but  effects.  In  warm  climates,  where  garlic 
a  great  encourager  of  learning  in  others,  is  produced  with  considerable  less  acri- 
Though  artful,  dissembling,  ambitious  and  mony  than  in  cold  ones,  it  is  much  used, 
proud,  he  was  grateful  and  constant.     He  botli  as  a  seasoning  and  as  a  food.   When 
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bruised  and  applied  to  ihe  skin,  it  causes  the  perfection  of  its  crystallizations,  ila 
inflammation,  and  raises  blisters.  In  the  varieties  of  colors,  or  the  degree  of  lus- 
south  of  Europe;  particularly  in  Spiun,  it  tre  and  transparency  which  its  individuals 
is  very  much  used,  entering  into  the  com-  often  possess.  When  in  distinct  crystals, 
position  of  almost  every  dish,  not  only  it  generally  assumea  the  form  of  the  reg- 
among  the  common  people,  hut  among  ular  dodecahedron,  which  is  its  primitive 
the  higher  classes  of  societj;  and  it  is  ev-  form.  It  is  sometimes  truncated  upon  ail 
eiy  where  prized  by  epicitres.  At  all  itaedgesjbyax-sided  planes, which, when 
times,  however,  it  has  experienced  much  produced  so  as  to  obhterate  the  prima' 
conimriety  of  opinion,  and  has  been  ador-  ry  faces,  convert  the  crystal  into  the 
ed  by  some  nations,  and  detested  by  oth-  trapezohedron,  which  is  a  frequently  oc- 
ers,  as  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Its  culti-  curriiig  foiTn  in  the  speraes.  Another 
vation  is  easy,  being  a  hardy  plant,  grow-  very  frequent  form  is  that  of  the  dode- 
ing  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil ;  and  it  is  cahedran,  with  all  its  edges  bevelled, 
reproduced  by  planting  the  radical  or  flo-  The  general  aspect  of  its  crystals,  even 
ral  bulbs.  In  tbeMiddle  States,itacqiiires  when  perfect,  is  somewhat  spherical, 
its  full  ^ze  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Its  medicinal  virtues  have  also  been  much  their  sides.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  frag- 
celehrated.  It  notonly  farmaanexcellent  menls  or  grains,  and  in  amorphous  masa- 
expectorant,  but  has  been  administered  in  es,  either  lamellar  or  granular.  Its  varie- 
a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  hysteria,  ties  ere  not  all  equally  hard.  They,  how- 
dropsy,  cutaneous  eniptions,  obstructions,  ever,  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch 
&c.  The  juice  of  garlic  is  a  strong  ce-  quartz.  Its  structure  is  seldom  distinctly 
inenC  fur  broken  glass  and  china.  Snails,  foliated.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  or  more 
worms,  and  the  grubs  or  larv^  of  insects,  or  less  concboidal,  and  its  lustre,  though 
as  well  as  moles  and  otlier  vermin,  may  variable  in  degree,  is  usually  vitreous, 
all  be  driven  away  by  placing  preparations  sometimes  resinous.  lis  specific  gravity 
of  garlic  in  or  near  tlieir  haunts.  The  extends  from  3.55  to  4.33.  It  sometimes 
virtues  of  garlic  are  most  perfectly  and  moves  tlie  magnetic  needle ;  indeed,  most 
readily  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine.  of  its  varieties,  when  examined  by  double 

GAit.NEftiH'  (the  brothers).    The  elder,  magnetism,  affect  the  needle.    Ilsprevail- 

Jean  Baptiste  Olivier,  before  the  revolu-  ing  color  is  red  of  various  shades,  but  it 

tion,  held  an  office   in   the    iureau   des  is  often  brown,  and  sometimes  green,  yel- 

fermes,  afterwards  iu  one  of  the  bureaia  low  or  black.     It  is  usually  translucent, 

of  the  national  convention,  and,  in  the  tri-  soinetimes   transparent,  and  not  seldom 

b1  of  the  queen,  appeared  as  a  witness  opaque.     It  is  easily  melted  by  the  blow- 

agtunst  her.     He  was  afterwards  Shanma-  pipe  into  a  dull,  black  enamel,  which  is 

teur  in-the  palace  of  the  ex-queen  Hor-  often  magnetic.     The  essential  ingredients 

tensia,  and  In  that  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  the  garnet  are  probably  silex,  alumba 

In   September,   1815,   in   company  with  and  lime.      The    numerous   varieties  in 

Robertson,  he  superintended  the  exjieri-  character  presented  by  tliat  group  of  min- 

menia   made  with   the  parachute.     Sep-  erals,  at  presenr  united  within  the  species 

lember  21,  hie  daughter  Elisa,  then  at  the  garnet,  render  it  probable  that  the  species 

age  of  !il  years,  descended   in  the  pres-  will,  hereafter,  be  found  to  admitof  sev- 

ence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  means  of  era]  divisions.      The  Umils  of  hardness 

the   parachute,   from   a    li^ght  of  1800  and  specific  gravity  are  wider  than  we  are 

lathoms  ;  a  second  time,  March  34, 1816,  accustomed  to  observe  in  one  and  the  same 

and    suice    repeatedly.      The    yolaiger  species.    A  variety  of  distinctions  among 

brother,  Andri  Jacques,  is,  after  Blanch-  the  contents  of  the  species  have  arisen 

ard,  the  moM  expenenceil  aeronaut     He  out  of  accidental  circumstances,  for  the 

is  the  inventor   of  the  parachute,   with  most  part ;  yet,  as  they  are  in  common 

which   he  made  the  first  experiment  in  use,  they  require  to  be  hinted  at  here. 

Paris,  in  June,  1799,  and  which  he  after-  'Orossular  is  of  a  gooseberry-green  color, 

wards  exhibited  before  the  court  of   St.  and  ciyslallized  in  the  ordinary  forms  of 

Petersburg,    in    1800.     Lenormand   and  the  species;  it  occurs  in  Siberia.    Pi/n- 

others  have  alEO  made  experiments  with  neite  occurs  in  small  blackish  crystals,  im- 

the  parachute.    His  brotlicr  claimed  tlie  bedded  iu  a  dark-colored  limestone,  and 

honor  of  this  invention,,  but  he  opposed  hitherto  found  in  the  French  Pyrenees, 

these  pretensions  in  a  memoir,  putilished  JHefan&  is  of  a  perfectly  black  color,  and 

November,  1815.    ■  >'  generally  crystallized  in  dodecahedrons, 

Garset  ;  one  ofahe  most  beautiful  spe-  witli  their  edges  truncated,     it  is  found  in 

ries  in  mineralogy,  whether  we  consider  a  volcanic  rock  near  Vesuvius,  but  in  the 
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most  beautifiil  groups  near  the  Franklin  Tatying  from  liyacinth-red  lo  orange-yel- 
flimace  in  Hamburg,  New  York,  in  a  low.  It  is  both  ci^stallized  and  in  gmins. 
white  hmeBtone  rock.  Pwope  occurs  oti'  In  the  latter  condition,  it  has  been  brought 
ly  in  grains,  and  is  remarkably  distinct  by  from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
its  pure  translucency  and  blood-red  color,  sand  of  rivers.  The  crystallized  varieties 
It  is  found  in  Bohemia  and  some  other  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  at  Car- 
countries,  in  alluvial  deposits,  accom-  lisle,  in  white  limestone,  and,  in  Maine, 
panied  by  hyadnths  and  sapphires.  Pre-  near  Bath.  The  following  table  ivill 
cioiM  Gcanut  is  always  red,  and  its  crystals  show  the  composition  of  garnet  in  its 
ere  found  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Its  principal  varieties : 
most  remarkable  localiriesin  the  U.  States,  omiu-  jfttui-  ft™,  cotpi-  pyn-  Emn- 

^u^rv^';vSe«dT^edJlK  ^^' S^^^^i^^ 

occuts  ID  veiy  penect  dodecaneiirai  crys-  f^^,^„-  g^  6  00  ^7.55 13^  is^  ^i^ 

lals,  m  hornblende  gneiss ;  Haddam,  Con-  Lime,  *3.S0  S3^  S9/K)  3.50  31.25 

necticut,  where  it  aecompani^  cbirsobe-  Oi.  of  Iron,     12,00  il.Se  36.00  7.S0 16.50  6.50 

lyl  in  granite;  andFranco»ia,NewHamp-  Ox.ofManpu  .40    .as  4.75    S5 

^ire,  where  it  is  found  along  with  mag-        The  common  garnet   may  be   advan- 

netic  iron  ore.    Precious  garnet  is  found  tageously  employed   as  a  flux  for  iron 

in  foliated  masses  in  Greenkuid,  of  a  deep  ores.    The  powder  of  the  gamet  is  used 

blood-red  color,  and  also  occurs  at  Fab-  iit  polishing  bard  bodies,  and  is  sometimes 

Inn   in   Sweden,  in   veiy   large,  but  not  called  rtd  emmf. 

transparent  crystals,  often  covered  with  a  Garofalo,  Benveniiio  {properly  Ben- 
coat  of  chlorite.  Fine  specimens  are  wjiuto  2^  rfa  GiB^afo);  a  bisioricai  pain- 
found  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,_  Brazil  and  Bo-  ter,  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1481.  Li  this  city 
hemia ;  indeed,  it  occurs  in  most  countries,  and  in  Cremona,  he  cultivated  bis  (alenW 
II  is  rranslucent,  and  often  transparent,  for  painting ;  but  the  masterpieces  of  art 
but  frequently  impure  at  the  centre,  in  Rome  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
This  variety  is  found  both  iu  primitive  upon  him.  In  the  year  1505,  he  is  said 
and  secondary  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  to  have  returned  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
alluvial  earths.  The  term  Onenfoi,  some-  entered  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  Ra- 
timee  applied  to  tliis  vaiiety,  indicates  phael,  who  often  tnade  use  of  his  assist- 
not  a  locality,  but  merely  a  great  degree  ance.  He  afterwards  painted  for  Alfonso 
of  perfection.  The  precious  garnet,  and  I,  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died  iu 
the  sjrecies  called  jmrope,  are  employed  155!);  he  had  been  blind  for  several  years. 
Id  jewelry,  for  broaches,  ringstones,  neck-  Garofido's  works  show  the  influence  of  all 
laces,  &,c.  The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  the  schools,  particularly  of  ihe  Lombai^, 
was  probably  a  gimet.  According  to  Pli-  and  still  more  so  of  Raphael's,  whom  he 
ny,  it  was  sometimes  formed  into  ves-  surjmssed  in  coloring.  From  Raphael  he 
sels  capable  of  contfuning  nearly  a  pint,  had  received,  says  Frederic  Schlcgel,  a 
In  the  uational  museum  at  Paris  is  a  head  certain  charming"  clearness,  an  expression 
of  Louis  XIU,  engraved  on  a  garnet  of  grace,  and  a  type  of  beauty,  which,  in 
Coimtura  ganvit  seldom  occms  in  red  col-  conjunction  with  his  own  peculiar  merits, 
ors,  and  these  are  of  dirty  shades.  Its  rendered  him  highly  pleeang.  Several  of 
crystals  are  generally  implanted.  Its  lo-  his  Madonsujs  and  figiu«8  of  angels  are 
calities  are  too  numerous  to  be  enume-  ftiU  of  expression.  Most  of  his  works  are 
rated.  CWopftonifc  is  a  compound  va-  at  Rome.  Several  of  them,  however, 
riety  of  yellowish  brown  and  reddish  are  iu  the  galleries  of  Vienna  and  Dres- 
brovm,  or  honey-yellow  colors,  consisting  den. 

of  roundish  particles,  of  such  a  coraposi-        Garonne  (anciently  Ganmaut'u  a  rivet 

(ion  as  to  l>e  easily  separated.    It  occurs  in  France,  which  rises  iu  die  Pyrenees, 

in  great  quantity  at  Willsborough,  New  and,  joining  with  the  Dordogne,  about  12 

\oi^,  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss,  where  miles  below  Bordeaux,  changes   its  name 

its  colois  are  remarkably  rich ;  also,  min-  to  Gwwidf.     It  is  upwards  of  400  miles 

gled  wlh  granular  ausite,  at  Rears' rock,  long,   and   navigable    from    Muret.     By 

upon  lake  George.     It  is  hkewise  found  meansof  this  river  and  the  canal  of  Laii- 

in  Sweden.    When  the  particles  of  gar-  guedoc,  a  navigation  is  opened  between 

net  become  impalpable,  the  variety  called  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
oBockroilt,  isfiinned,     .^fifonwisofa  deep        Garonne,  Department  of  the  Upper;  a 

brown  or  orange  color,  and  is  crystallized  department    of   France.      (See    Depart 

in  dodecahedrons  with  the  acute  solid  an-  metil.) 

cles   tnmcated.     It  is   found  in  Siberia.         Gahrick,  David,  the  most  eminent  ac 

Ksaonile,  or  nmiamon  iime,  is  of  a  color  tor  ever  produced  by  ihe  English  stage. 
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was  bom  at  Hereford  in  171(1  His  grand- 
faiher  was  a  French  refugee,  liis  father  a 
captain  in  the  army.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Lichfield,  but  was 
more  distinguished  for  his  Bprightlinesa 
than  attachment  to  literature ;  and  he  gave 
nu  eeu-ly  proof  of  hia  dramatic  tendency, 
by  inducing  his  school  fellows  to  act  tlie 
Kecruiting  Officer,  in  which  he  himself 
took  the  pait  of  serjeant  Kite,  being  then 
only  13  years  of  age.  As  tiie  circum- 
stances of  his  father  were  narrow,  he  was 
seat  to  Usbon  upon  ^e  invitadon  of  his 
UDcle,  a  wine  merchant  in  that  capitaL 
His  stay  at  Lisbon  was  short;  and,  return- 
ing to  lichfield,  he  was  placed  under  the 
celebrated  Samuel  Johnson.  A  love  for 
the  stage  hod,  however,  become  iirml^ 
HMited  in  the  mind  of  Garrick,  and  his 
grave  tutor  was  induced  to  accompany 
him  to  the  metropolis  (1736),  and  Garrick 
was  placed  under  tlie  care  of  a  roatheina- 
lician,  witli  a  view  of  cultivating  his  gen- 
eral powers  previously  to  his  admission  at 
the  Temple.  The  death  of  his  father, 
however,  disturbed  this  niTangement ;  and, 
having  been  left  a  legacy  of  £1000  by  his 
uncle,  he  joined  hia  brother,  Peter  Gar- 
rick, in  the  wine  trade.  This  connexion 
was  soon  di^olved,  and,  in  1741,  he  gave 
way  to  hie  inclination,  by  joining  Giffard's 
company  at  Ipswich,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Lyddal,  ho  played  a  great  varie^ 
of  parts  with  uniform  success.  At  this 
time,  the  stages  of  the  metropolis  were  but 
indifferently  supplied  wilJi  leading  per- 
formers, so  that  when  Giffard,  who  was 
manager  of  a  theatre  in  Goodman's-fields, 
introduced  his  accomplished  recruit  there, 
Oct.  19,  1741,  the  effect  was  immediate 
and  decisive.  He  judiciously  chose  the 
part  of  Richard  III,  which  required  not 
that  dignity  of  person  which  he  did  not 
jwssess,  while  it  gave  him  a  scope  for  all 
the  strong  marking  of  character,  and 
changes  of  passion,  in  which  his  principal 
excellence  consisted.  He  at  the  same 
time  adopted  a  natural  mode  of  recitation, 
which  was  a  daring  innovation  on  the 
part  of  a  new  performer,  before  audien- 
ces accuMomed  to  the  artificial  declama- 
tion of  tlie  school  which  preceded  him. 
Tlie  part  of  Richard  was  repeated  for  ma- 
ny successive  nights,  and  the  established 
tiieatres  were  deserted.  Their  proprietors 
threatened  Giffard  with  a  prosecution,  as 
an  infringer  upon  their  patents,  and  Fleet- 
wood drew  Garrick  over  to  Drury-lane. 
By  acting  at  Covent-earden,  he  had  reduc- 
ed Drury-iane  to  such  a  state  of  inferiori- 
ty, that  Lncj,  tiie  pntcntee,  was  glad  to 
admit  him  a  partner  upon  cq^ual  terms,  in 


1747,  Lacy  assuming  the  care  of  the 
property  and  general  economy,  and  Gar 
rick  tlie  management  of  the  stage.  Un- 
der these  auspices,  Dniry-lane  opened  in 
1747  i  on  which  occasion,  his  old  and 
constant  friend,  Samuel  Johnson,  furnish- 
ed the  new  manager  with  a  celebrated 
of  flie  few  which  merit 
preservation.  This  period  formed 
an  era  in  the  EngUsh  stage,  from  which 
may  be  dated  a  comparative  revival  of 
Shakspeare,  and  a  reform  both  in  the 
conduct  and  license  of  the  drama,  which 
is  very  honorable  t 


)  the   genius  of  the 

■r  who  effected  it.    The  remainder  of 

a  long  and  nnin- 

ind  jwosperitj 


his  theatrical  a 

terrupted  series  of  st  , 

until  its  close.  Although  parsmioi..  . 
and,  occasionally,  too  hasty  in  his  inter 
couise  with  authors,  he  managed  to  keej. 
on  terms  with  the  majority  of  the  most 
respectable,  and  received  from  many  of 
them  an  excess  of  incense,  which  was  but 
too  acceptable.  Id  1763,  he  vi^ted  tho 
continent,  and,  on  his  return,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  year  and  a  half,  ivas  received 
with  unbounded  applause.  He  had  writ- 
ten, while  an  actor,  his  fiirces  of  Tlie 
Lying  Valet,  Letlie,  and  Miss  in  her 
Teens;  and,iul766,lie  composed,  jointly 
with  Colman,  the  excellent  comedy  of 
The  Clandestine  Marriage.  The  yeai 
1769  was  signalized  by  the  iamoua  Strat- 
ford Jubilee— a  striking  proof  of  bis  en- 
thusiasm for  Shakspeare.  It  occupied 
three  days  at  Stratfoixl,  and  its  repreeenta- 
tion  at  the  theatre  lasted  for  92  nights.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Lacy,  in  1773,  the  sole 
management  of  the  theatre  devolved  up- 
on Garrick,  who  continued  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  until  1776,  when  he  de- 
termined upon  his  final  retreat,  and  sold 
his  moiety  of  the  theatre  for  £37,000. 
The  last  part  which  he  performed  was 
Don  Felix  in  The  Wonder,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tlieatrical  fund.  At  the  conclusioi 
of  the  play,  he  addressed  a  brief  Joreweh 
to  the  aui^ence.  The  genera!  feeling 
with  wliich  this  was  delivered  «mI  nf- 
ceived,  I'endered  it  truly  impressive ;  and 
few  persons  ever  quitted  the  stage  witli 
plaudits  so  loud  and  unanimous.  He  died 
Jan.30,1779.  Hisremtuiia  were  interred, 
with  great  pomp,  in  Wesimiuster  abbey ; 
his  funeral  being  attended  by  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  rank  and  talent.  His  lat^e 
fortune,  after  an  ample  provision  tor  his 
widow,  was  divided  among  his  relations. 
As  an  actor,  Garrick  baa  rarely  been 
equalled  for  truth,  nature,  and  variety  and 
facility  of  expression,  for  which  his  coun- 
tenance appears  to  have  been  adiniiably 
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arfapled.  Expression  and  the  language  accorcling  lo  its  extent  The  cavalry  is 
of  passion  formed  bis  sreat  sirength,  be-  fixed  by  him  in  the  proportion  of  one 
iiig  equalled  by  many  of  hia  contempora-  tenth  of  the  infimtry. 
ries  in  the  enunciation  of  ealm,  sentinien-  GahteHjOkder  oftthe  ;  a  military  or- 
tal  and  poetical  declamation.  As  a  man,  der  of  knighthood,  instituted  by  king  Ed- 
his  pfedominanc  fiiult  was  vanity,  and  a  ward  III.  It  consisted  originally  of  36 
spirit  of  economy  bordering  on  parsimo-  knights  companions,  generally  princes 
ny,  which  doctor  Johnson  would,  how-  and  peers,  whereof  the  king  of  England 
ever,  occasionally  dispute.  His  excessive  is  the  sovereign  or  chief.  The  number 
love  of  praise  necessarily  made  him  un-  was  increased  to  32  in  1786.  The  col- 
wiliing  to  share  it,  and  he  is  charged  with  lege  of  the  order  is  in  the  castle  of  Wind- 
endeavoring  to  keep  down  rising  talents  on  sor,  witli  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  and 
this  account.  In  his  commerce  with  the  the  chapter  house,  erected  by  the  founder, 
great,  he  was  exceedingly  happy,  preserv-  The  habit  and  ensign  of  the  oi-der  are  a 
mg  sufBcient  freedom  lo  make  him  a  ^w,  mantle,  cap,  George  and  collar, 
pleaang  companion,  without  encroach-  The  garter,  mantie  and  cap  were  assigned 
inent  on  either  side  ;  and  his  attention  lo  to  die  knights  companions  by  tlie  fbund- 
dccorurn  secured  him  the  society  of  the  er,  and  the  George  and  collar  by  Henry 
most  grave  and  dignified  cliaraclers.  His  VHl,  The  garter  is  worn  on  the  leA  leg, 
literary  talenls  were  respectable,  but  not  between  the  knee  and  tlie  calK  and  is 
sujierior;  besides  the  pieces  already  men-  enamelled  ^ith  this  motto :  Honi  soil  qui 
lioned,  he  wrote  some  epigi'ams,  a  great  vud  y  penae  (Evil  to  him  that  evil  tiiiiiks 
number  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  hereof).  The  ori^n  of  the  order  is  va- 
n  few  dramatic  interludes,  and  made  ma-  riously  related,  "  A  vulgar  story,"  says 
ny  judicious  alterations  of  old  plays.  Hume,  "prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
GARHicif,  Eva  Muria,  wife  of  the  cele-  any  ant^ent  authority,  that,  at  a  court 
brated  David  Garrick,WBsborn  at  Vienna,  ball,  Edward's  (HI)  mistress,  commonly 
Feb.  29,  1725.  Her  mdden  name  was  supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
Viegel,  under  which  appellation  she  at-  dropped  her  garter ;  ond  the  king,  taking 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  empress  queen,  it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
Maria  Theresa,  as  a  dancer,  and,  by  her  smile,  as  if  they  thought  that  be  had  not  ob- 
coinmand,  changed  it  to  that  of  Violette,  tained  this  fuvor  by  accident;  upon  which 
a  tmiislation  of  the  German  wor<1  vielge,  be  called  out,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  g  pense. 
the  anagram  of  her  name.  In  1744,  she  Other  accounts,  equally  uncertain,  are 
arrived  in  England,  bringing  witli  her  a  given. 

recommendation   from   die   countess  of         Garth,  Samuel,  a  physician  and  poet, 

Suiliremberg  to  the  countess  of  Burling-  was  dwcemled  fiom  a  respectable  fmnily 

ton,  who  received  her,  on  her  obtaining  in  Yorkshire.    He  received  his  academ- 

an  engagement  at  the  opera,  as  an  inmate  ical  education  at  Peter  house,  Cambridge, 

of  BuHington  house,  and  ever  afler  treat-  where  it  is  said  he  resided  until  he  took 

ed  her  with  maternal  affection.      While  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1691.     He  was  ad- 

under  the  protection  of  this  noble  family,  mitted  a  ffellow  of  the  college  of  physi- 

mademoiselle  Violetle  married  Garrick,in  cians  the  next  year,  and  soon  attained  the 

June,  1749.    In  1751  and  in  1763,  she  ac-  firet  rank  in  bis  profession.    A  division 

companied  her  husband  to  the  continent ;  which  arose  among  the  medical  profes- 

and,  in   1769,  the  journals   of  tlie  day  eion,  on  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 

speak  highly  of  the  grace  and  elegance  for  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  induced 

displayed  by  her  at  the  ball  of  the  Strat-  doctor  Garth,  who  espoused  the  measure, 

fiird  jubilee.     She  died  Oct.  16, 1833.  to  compose  his  mock-heroic  poem.  The 

Garrisos  ;  a  body  of  men  stationed  in  Dispensary.     It  was  published  in  1699, 

a  fortress,  city,  village,  intrencbment,  fcc,  and  was  widely  read  and  admired.      In 

for  the  sake  of  defending  it.    The  rules,  1710,  he  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to 

by  wbich  the  proper  force  of  a  garrison  lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismissal,  and  dis- 

^  determined,  differ.    Some  reckon,  for  played  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 

every  five  feet  in  circumference,  one  man,  Hanover  by  an  elegant  Latin  dedication 

others,  for  every   bastion,  200   soldiers,  of  an  Intended  version  of  Lucretius  to  the 

Vauban  assigns,  if  the  fortress  is  provid-  elector,  afterwards  Geoi^  I.     On  the  ac- 

ed  with  ravelins,  and  a  covered  way  for  ces^on  of  the  latter,  he  received  die  hon 

every   bastion,  5  or  600  men;  for  every  orof  knighthood,  and  was  appointed  phy 

homwork,   or  odicr  large  outwork,  600  siciun  in   ordinary  to  the  king,  and  phy 

more;   for  every  detaclied  redoubt,  l.'iO  sician-general  to  the  army.     He  died  in 

men ;  for  every  detached  fort,  6  to  800,  the  height  both  of  medical  and  Uteraij 
VOL.  v.              33 
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repulalioOi   lA  Jyne,   1718.      He   was   q  but  gases  are   obtained    from  the    Mibr 

member  of  the    famous   Kil-Kat   club,  stances  containing  them  only  by  chemical 

and  was  deemed  a  laiitudinorian  as  to  re-  decomposition,  whether  this    be   spoiita- 

liKioQ,  vrhich  induced  Pope,  in  allusion  to  neous  or  artificial.    All  air  was  conafder- 

his  benevolence  and  kind-heartedness,  to  ed  as  a  uniform,  homogeneous  substance, 

call  him  one  who  was  "n  ggod  Christian  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 

without  knowing  himself  to  be  so."    Hia  when  it  was  discovered  (liat  there  existed 

Claremont,  a  complimentary  poem  on  the  at  least  as  great  differences  among  aeri- 

seat  of  the  duke   of  Newcastle,  is   not  form  as  among  fluid  substances.    Acciis-' 

without  merit    His  occasional  pieces  are  tomed,  however,  to  regard  the  atmosphere 

sprightly  and  elegant.  as  the  only  ^r,  philosophers  called  these 

G^kuhka;  the  ancient  name  for  Go-  newformsofarg'tMes,  to  distinguish  them 

ronne.  (q.  v.)  from  it     This  name  had  been  dreody  in- 

Garve,  Christian;    an    estimable  phi-  troduced  to  the  sciences  by  Van  Helmont, 

losopher  and  writer  of  the   last  century,  (md  \vaa  derived    troin   the  old  German 

bom  at  Bresku,  m  1742.    Ilaymg  lost  his  word  giescA.     Every  gas  consists  of  some 

fether,adyer,whilequiteyouiig,hismother  ponderable  base,  or  substance,  which  ia 

paid  great  attention  to  his  education.    Af-  maintained  in  its  aeriform  slate  by  means 

ter  the  deatli  of  Gellert  (1769],  Garve  be.-  of  heat  or  caloric ;   thus,  all   gases  pos- 

caine  professor  extraordinary  in  the  phil-  sess  common  properties  of  elasticity,  &c., 

osophical  faculty  at  Leipsic,  and  for  sev-  which  they  derive    fiijm  die   last   sub- 

eial  years  delivered   lectures*  on  mathe-  stance;  and  also  each  one  ite.distinguish- 

matics,  logic,  &c, ;  but,  a  few  years  after,  ing  or  peculiar  character$,  derived  from 

he  was  compelled,  by  the  delicate  state  of  the  sutetance  constituting  its  base.     E^ach 

his  health,  m  reagn  this  office.     He  re-  kind  of  gas  has  also  its  own  peculiar  and 

turned  to  his  native  city,  Breslau,  in  ]773.  uniform    specific  gravity,   Ot  weight,   al- 

From  1770  to  17^,  be  became  more  and  though  they  are  aU  several  hundred  times 

more  known  in  tlie  philosophical  world,  lighter  than  water.      The  density  of  alt 

partly  by  his  translations  of  Burke's  Trea-  gases  is,  hke  that  of  air,  proportioned  to 

tise  on  the   Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  tiie  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected; 

Ferguson's  Moral  Philosophy,  &c.,  which  and,  like  air,  they  expand  with  the  applica- 

he  enriched  with  his  own  oi»ervations,  tion  of  heat,  and  are  rendered  more  dense 

partly  by  hia  own  philosophical  treatises,  by  its  abstraction.    All  gases  are  suscepti- 

coUected  and  publisjied  in  1779.    He  was  ble  of  forming  various  combmations  with 

tJteii  encouraged  by  Frederic  II  to  make  fiuid  and  solid  substances,  and  these  b(- 

a  tr^islation  of  Cicero's  i)e  Q^ciis,  which  come  fixed  in  a  solid  or  fluid  form.     A9 

appeared  in  1783.      In  1793]^  it   bad   al-  gases    possess     very    many     remarkable 

ready  pessed  through  four  edhions.     In  properQes,  and  play  an  importam  part  in 

the  latter  years  of  his   hie,  he  suflered  almost  all  chemical,  and  in  many  natural 

much    from    hypochondria.     His    death  phenomena,  we  will  describe  a  few  of  the 

took  place  in  December,  1798.   Garve  was  most  interesting  and    important  species, 

a  man  of  a  very  amiable  character,  sus-  The  following  ore  a  few  of  the  most  re- 

ceptjble  of  the  enjoyments  of  friendship  markabie : — 1.  Jitmoaphenc  air.     This  ia 

and    society.      As  a  pbilosopher,  he   is  now  well  known  to  be,  not  a  simple  ele- 

distinguished,  not  so  much  tor  profound  ment,  as  was   long  supposed,  but  \a   he 

researches  and  new  discoveries,    or   re-  constituted  by  a  mixture  of  several  gases 

forms,  as  by  the  agreeable  turn  of  his  ob-  and  of  watery  vapor.    This  is  very  sim- 

servatioiis.     His  philosophy  was  practical  ply  and  evidently  ascertained  in  tlie  fol- 

or  popular.     Among  the  great  number  of  lowing  manner : — If  a  quantity  of  common 

bis  works,  his  irAislations  from  the  Greek  atmospheric  air  is  enclosed  in  an  inverted 

and  Latin,  the    Ethics  and    Politics  of  gloss  over  mercury,  and  burning  phos- 

Aristotle,  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  with  ex-  phorus  is  introduced  into  it,  and  its  intro- 

cellent  remarks  and   commentaries,  and  duction  repeated,  till  it  ceases  to  hum,  it 

particularly  bis  numerous  translations  of  is  found,  upon    measurement,  that    ^e 

Bnglisli  writers,  are  of  gre;it  value.     His  portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  di- 

style  is  clear  and  correct.  minished  21  parts  in  the  hundred,  while 

Gas  is  the  name  of  every  peraianently  79  remain  ;  and  tliis  residue  will  not  suj>- 

elaslic  aeriform  substance.     Gas   is   dis-  port  combustion,  or  m^ntain  animal  lift, 

tingnished  from  steam,  or  vapor,  by  this  for  fire  goes  out,  and  animals  are  suffocul- 

circumstance,  that  vapors  are  raised  from  ed,  upon  being  placed   in   it.    These  2l 

all  fluids  by  heal,  and  are  again  cotiden-  parts  consist,  as  is  found  by  many  cx[ien- 

(jiiMe  by  cold  uiio  Uic  same  fluid  form;  ments,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  air  or  gan, 
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first  discovered  in  1771 — 4,  which,  from  mixed,  to  produce  water  by  explosion,  are 

its  being  necessary  lo  the  support  of  life  two   volumes   of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 

and  combustion,  waa  termed  mtal  air,  but  oxygen.     This  experiment  ehould  be  Iried 

which,  in  the  reformed  chemical  nomen.-  only  ia  a  strong  ittittle,  otherwise  it  would 

(dature  of  Lavoisier  (a  great  portion  of  buisL     When  pure,  hydrogen  gas  is  15 

which  remains  unchanged, — a  noble  man-  limes  lighter  than  aunospheiic   air,  and. 

ument  of  hia  fiinie),  was  named  oxygtn,  upon  tfais  account,  is  used  for  filling  bal- 

from  its   being  found    to  enter   into  the  loons.    This  gas  retains  its  gaseous  form 

composition    of  all    acids  then    known,  when  combined  with  carbon,  sulphur  and 

The  remabmg  79  ports  consist  of  another  phosphorus.      Some    of    these    gaseous 

giculiar  gas,  called  azote,  or  mirogen  gas.  compounds,  especially  those  into  which 

ombustion,  with  very   few  exceptions,  carbon  enters  oa  a  part,  i^e  of  some  im- 

takes  place   only   when   oxygen    gas  ia  portance  in   the  arra,  flimishing   the  gas 

present ;  and  tlie  substance  burnt  ia  found,  for  lights,  &c.     4.  When  carijon  is  bunt 

upon  examination,  to  have  formed  an  in-  in  oxygen  g""  '^•'  """  ''""''  ""■■  -'•■"'•-'■ '" 


e  combination  with  the  base  of  the  diminish  in  quantity,  but  it  presei 
eaa,  white  the  heat,  or  caloric,  which,  we  of  entire  new  properties,  and  is  f 
have  Been,  entered  into  its  coinpoation  aa    be  changed  into   carbonic  acid  gas. 


1  the  shape  of  blaze  extinguishes  burning  bodies,  and  is  fatd 
or  nre.  Ann  comuustion  takes  place  with  to  annual  life.  It  is  so  much  heavier  than 
much  greater  rapidity  and  brilliancy  in  common  air,  that  it  can  be  kept  in  an 
pure  oxygen  than  in  atmospherical  tur,  open  jar,  and  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
liecause  in  the  last  a  greater  proportion  of  another.  From  this  pro(>erty,  it  also  sinl^ 
nitrogen  or  azote  gas  is  in  contact  with  always  to  the  lowest  place  to  which  it  has 
the  burning  body,  which  it  has  a  con-  access,  and  is  thus  found  at  the  bottom 
stant  tendency  to  extinguish.  If  a  half-  of  caves,  wells,  &c.  It  is  this  gas  which 
extinguished  taper  is  introduced  into  pure  is  so  destructive  to  the  lives  of  those  shut 
oxygen  ga3,it  blazes  up  at  once ;  a  red-hot  up  witii  burning  charcoal,  and  which  is 
wire  will  bum  in  it  with  brilliant  scintii-  also  found  in  brewer's  vais,  in  cellars,  wells, 
lations,  and  burning  phosphorus  immersed  drains,  fcc,  which  have  been  long  unopen- 
in  it  throws  out  a  light  as  dazzling  as  the  ed,  and  into  which  it  is  unsafe  to  de- 
nm  itself.  Oxygen,  although  necessary  scend  till  they  have  been  ventilated  by 
to  the  support  pf  animal  life,  will  destioy  dashingdown  buckets  of  water,  or  swing- 
it  m  time,  if  respired  in  a  stale  of  purity  ;  ing  a  large  board  or  fen  in  them.  It  is 
for  it  stimulates  so  highly  as  to  induce  absoibed  m  large  quantities  by  water,  to 
inflammatory  and  other  diseases.  Bodies  which  it  communicatee  a  grateful  pun- 
biuned  in  it  are  changed  to  acids,  as  sut-  gency,  in  wiiich  form  it  coustituies  the 
phur,  carbon,  phosphorus,  &c. ;  and,  in  mineral  or  soda  water  of  the  shops, 
ftct,  if  any  substance  must  be  named  as  Thus,  by  a  singular  comcidence,  does  the 
the  ntaster  spirit  of  chemistry,  it  is  cer-  same  g!^  afford  a  fetal  poison,  and  a  lux- 
ttunly  oxygen  gas.  2.  Azote  gm  has  no  urious  refreshment.  Many  natural  min- 
properties  by  means  of  which  its  action  eral  vraters  areitnpregnated  with  the  same 
can  be  subjected  to  actual  inspection ;  but  gas,  as  those  of  Saratoga,  Spa,  Pyrmont. 
it  is  nevei'theless  important,  from  the  &c.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1755,  and 
combinations  which  it  forms.  Some  of  has  since  become  femiliar^  known.  5. 
these  are  aqua  fbrtia,  nitrous  acid,  and  the  Another  still  more  important  gas  is  tht 
still  more  remarkable  inlrous  oxyde  gas.  disinfecting,  bleaching  gas,  called  chlo- 
This  peculiarly  exhilarating  substance  is  rine.  (q,  v.)  This  is  procured  by  the 
one  of  the  compounds  of  azote  with  osy-  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  sails 
gen,  end  is  one  of  the  most  singular  sub-  which  contain  it,  uid  is  highly  valuable 
spmcea  in  namre.  3.  If  tiie  vapor,  or  from  its  cooiributiona  to  the  health,  con- 
hieam  of  water,  is  made  to  pass  over  iron  venience  and  luxury  of  man,  in  the  cases 
filings,  or  wire,  heated  to  redness,  in  an  above  referred  to.  For  the  purpose  of 
earthen  or  iron  tube,  and  the  air  which'  bleaching,  it  is  united  with  water:  see  an 
escapes  at  tlie  end  of  the  tube  is  collected,  account  of  the  process  in  the  article  BUw-k- 
we  olKain  another  species  of  gas,  which  ing.  (For  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
is  called  hydri^en,  which  is  inflamftiable,  aiiove-mentioned  and  all  other  gases,  wii 
of  an  oflen^ve  odor,  and  is  a  constituent  must  refer  to  the  separate  aiticles.) 
|iart  of  water.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  Gas-hghtihg  is  the  application  of  tho 
pas,  it  explodes  upon  the  application  of  different  forms  of  hydrogen  gas  to  the 
fire,  and  water  is  the  result  of  the  explo-  lighting  of  streets  and  buildings.  It  wan 
sion.    The  proportions  in  which  they  are  some  time  since  pointed  out  by  chemisia. 
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that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  hydro^n  vessel,  or  eaeholder,  till  it  is  filled.     Fium 

gas   in   almost  all  cases  of  combustion,  this  it  is  let  out  through  tubes  provided 

which  might,  wi^i  profit,  be  accumulated  \rith  stop-cocltB.    As  soon  as  the  cocks 

and  made  use  o^    The  first  ideas  upon  are  opened,  the  weight  of  the  gasholder, 

the  sufiject  were  thrown  out  by  Lampa-  lending  to  sink  it  in  the  water,  forces  out 

diu^  in   the  first  volume  of  his  Art  of  the  gas  it  coniaios.     It  is  then  transmitted 

Milling   (Hiittenkunde),   Gottingen,   1801.  through  small  iron  or  leaden  tubes  to  any 

He  was  followed  by  I«bon,in  France,  the  part  where  it  is  needed.  These  tubesare  laid 

inventor  of  the  thermolampe.    The  gas  under  the  ground,  like  aqueduct  logs,  and 

for  the  supply  of  this  bmp  was  procured  are  thus  protected  fiiim  injury,  while  the 

from  the  combustion  of  wood ;  but,  as  a  small  branches  from  them,  for  street  or 

great  quantity  of  wood  vras  required  to  house  lamps,  are  passed  through  hollow 

keep   the  lamp  burning,  this  experiment  posts,  or  openings  in   tlie  walls  of  the 

of  Lebon  led  to  no  important  results.     In  buildings  in  which  they  are  to  he  used. 

1810  and  1811,  the  English  began  to  ap-  The  light  tumished  bythetn  is,  beyond 

ply  the  gas  obtained   from  the  burning  doubt,  the  purest  and  brightest,  us  well  as 

of  coal  to  this  purpose,  and  brought  the  least  oifensive,  of  any,  if  we  cscept  the 

lighting  of  Btreeta  and  manufactones,  by  Argand  lamps  alone.     Its  advantages  are 

means  of  this   gas,  to   perfection.     The  particularly  felt    in  places  where   many 

great  superiority  of  the  English   process  lights  are  wanted  in  a  small  space,  and 

over  that  of  Lampadius  anil  Lebon,  con-  for  street  lights.    (See  Aocum  upon  Gas- 

sisEed  in  this,  that  the  gas  was  accumulat-  Lights.)    Messrs.   Taylor  and  Martineau 

ed  in  large  vessels  before  it  was  burnt,  have,  within  a  few  years,  invented  an  ap- 

and  thus  could  be  preserved  in  the   ga-  paratusin  London,  for  tlie  production  of 

someiers   till  it  was  needed,  while   they  oil-gas,  which  has  been  applied  with  much 

were  obhged  to  consume  (heirs  as  fast  as  advantage  for   the  purposes  of  lighting; 

it  was  produced.     And  this  mode  of  hght-  the  whole  i)rocess  is  simple,  and  3ie  gas 

mg  was,  moreover,  profitable  only  where  lias  heen  applied  to  use  in  many  huild< 

bituminous  coal  could  be  obtiuned   at  a  ings,as  the  apothecaries' hall,  Whitbread'a 

moderate  price.     In    1815,  many   streets  brewerj,  &c.   A  Mr,  Patterson  has  discov- 

and  buildings  in  all  parts  of  London,  and  ered  a  metiiod  of  enclosing  the  gas  in  eir- 

0therEnglishtownBandcitie9,werehghted  tight  bags,  and  thus  of  transporting  any 

in  this  manner.     In  1817,  it  was  made  use  quantity,  however  small.     If,  now,  a  gas- 

of  at  the  ])olytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  holder  could  bo  provided  for  eveiy  lamp, 

and,  hi  1818,  experiments  were  made  pre-  as  in  street-lighting,  and  this  he  daily  fill- 

paratory  to  the  lighting  of  Vienna.    The  ed,  the  great  difficulty  would  be  removed, 

mode  of  preparing  the  gas  is  as  follows :  which  prevents  the  general  introduction 

Iirge,tight,ironveBsels,three-quarterafil!ed  of  this  noble  mode  of  hghting  buildings, 

witii  coal,  are  heated  in  fiimoces  to  a  red  which  is  the  costiiness  of  the  first  placing, 

beat ;  to  the  end  or  open  mouth  of  the  and    of  keeping  in   rcptur,   the   metallic 

vessels  containing  tlie  coal  are  ti^htiy  fit-  pipes    which  conduct  it,  in  the  present 

led  iron  tubes,  which  convey  the   sub-  mode  of  using  it. — Since  the  above  was 

stances   [gas,  water,  ammonia,   tar)  pro-  written,  we  leara  from  Edinburgh,  tiiat 

duced  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  to  lampsof  the  kind  pro|>osed  above  arenow 

reservoirs,  in  wliich  they  become  separat-  ptting  into   use.     They  are  of  wrought 

ed,   the  tar  and  water  being  condensed,  iron,   and    the  gas   costs   a  farthing  per 

while  the  gas  passes  on  to  other  vessels,  square  foot.    A  lamp  of  SO  cubic  feet 

in  which  the  preparation  is   completed,  will  give  as  much  fight  as  two  candles. 

It  is  passed   through    pure    water,    and  during  five  or  six  hours  every  evening,  for 

through  lime-water,  by  which  it  is  vrash-  a  week.    These  lamje  are  also  very  use- 

ed  and  cleansed  of  its  impurities,  into  the  ful  as  a  substitute  for  a  fire ;  water  may 

gasometer,  in  which  it  remains  till  wanted  be   boiled,  a  steak   broiled,   &c.,  hy  the 

for  use.    This  instrument  consists  of  two  flame.     They    will,   no    doubt,  hecome 

parts,  a  largo  wooden  or  iron  cistern,  open  quite    common,    heing   hrought    to    the 

shove,  partly   filled   with   water,    and    a  house  as  eaaly  as  beer  barrels,  and  pos- 

large  open  vessel  of  iron,  or  some  other  sessing  the  additional  recommendation  of 

Buhstance,  which  is  inverted  in  the  water  heing  cheap,  and  in  the  highest   degree 

contained  in  the  other,  and  is  suspended  convenient. 

and  balanced  by  weights  playing  over  Gascont;  before  tne  revolution,  a  con- 
piilieys.  Then,  as  the  gas  is  allowed  to  siderable  province  of  France,  situated  he- 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  it  rises  tween  the  Garonne,  the  sea  and  the  Pyre- 
iip  into,  and  thus  pushes  up,  the  inverted  nees.     Sometimes,  but  improperly,  imder 
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the  name  of  Gascony,  languedctc  and  the  Brahe,  CopemicuB,  Ppurfcach,  and  Regio- 
whole  of  Guienne  were  included.  The  monlanus  (John  Mullerl.  He  also  re- 
Gaacona  liave  a  greot  deal  of  spirit ;  but  eumed  liis  astronomical  lahors  with  an  in- 
their  exaggeration  in  describing  their  es-  tensity  to  which  hie  state  of  health  not 
ploiiE  has  made  the  term  gaseoaade  pro-  being  adequate,  hia  Ibrmer  disorder  re- 
verbiai.  The  Gascons  who  dwell  near  turned,  and  terminated  his  life,  OuL  35, 
tlie  Pyrenees,  were  originally  from  Spain.  1655,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  ia 
Gasket  ;  a  sort  of  plaited  cord  fastened  ranked  by  Barrow  amonp  the  most  emi- 
to  the  sail-yards  of  u  ship,  and  used  to  uent  matbematieians  of  the  age,  and  men- 
furl  or  tie  up  the  soil  firmly  to  the  yard  by  tioned  with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Deacar- 
wrapping  it  round  both.  tes,  Gasseiidi  was  tiie  first  person  who 
GA99END1,  Peter,  an  eminent  philoso-  observed  the  tran^t  of  Mercuiy  over  the 
pher  and  motiiemulician,  was  born  in  the  sun.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  philoao- 
year  15^  at  Chantersier,  near  Digne,  in  pheis,  that  although  mutually  worm  in 
Provence.  He  early  displayed  a  lively  theirscieutificcontroversiea,  Gassendiand 
and  inquisitive  gt^ius,  which  determined  Descartes  became  fiiends  in  the  sequel. 
his  parents,  although  in  moderate  circum-  The  MSS.  which  the  former  left  behind 
stances,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  best  edu-  him,  and  the  treatises  published  during 
cation  in  their  power.  Itissaidthatbede-  his  life,  were,  in  1658,  collected  by  Sor- 
livered  litlle  sermons  when  only  four  years  biere,in6  volumes,  folio,  and  publishedat 
old.  Under  the  instruction  of  an  able  Iiyons;andbyAverrani,alsoiD6foliovol3., 
master  at  Digue,  he  made  a  rapid  prog-  at  Florence,  in  1738.  They  consist  of  the 
ressin  the  Latin  language,  and  afterwards  philosophy  of  Epicurus;  the  author's  own 
studied  philosophy  at  the  university  of  philosophy ;  the  lives  of  Epicurus,  Pei- 
AJx.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  was  apporated  resc,  Muller,  and  others,  in  addition  to 
to  fill  the  vacant  cliair  of  philosophy  at  those  aheady  mentioned ;  refutations  of 
Ais,  and,  notwithatoJiding  the  authority  of  Descartes'  epistles,  and  other  treatises. — 
Aristotie  was  still  warmly  maintained,  he  Gibtion  calls  Gasaendi  the  greatest  philoa- 
ventured  publicly  to  expose  the  defects  of  opher  among  the  learned,  and  tiie  moM 
his  system.  His  lectures  on  this  sulnect,  learned  of  the  philosophers  of  the  age; 
wluch  were  delivered  in  the  indirect  form  but  Descartes  stands  higher  for  original 
'in  respect  of  s^le. 
E  Foix,  duke  of  Nemouis, 
adeemis  JtriaUAeUm,  gave  great  offence  to  bom  I486,  son  of  John  de  Foix,  count 
the  votaries  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso-  d'Eslampea,  and  Mary  of  Orleans:,  sister 
phy,  but  obtained  him  no  small  reputation  of  Louis  XII,  was  the  favorite  of  his  royal 
with  Peiresc  and  other  learned  men,  uncle,  who  used  to  say  with  exultation, 
through  whose  interest,  after  being  in-  "Gaston  is  my  work;  I  have  educated 
ducedto  take  orders,  he  was  presented  to  him,  and  formed  him  to  the  virtues  which 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  already  excite  admiration."  At  the  age 
Digne,  and  made  doctor  of  divinity.  A  of  23,  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the 
second  book  of  Exere^a&onts  excited  so  vrar  which  Louis  carried  on  in  Italy,  He 
much  enmity,  that  he  ceased  all  direct  at-  routed  a  Swiss  army,  rapidly  crossed  four 
tacks  on  Aristotie,  although  he  still  main-  rivers,  drove  the  pope  from  Bologna,  won 
lajned  the  predilection  he  had  formed  for  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ravenna,  April 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  he  de-  11, 1512,  and  here  ended  his  short,  but 
fended  wifh  great  learning  and  ability,  glorious  life,  while  attenipting  to  cut  off  a 
He  strenuou^y  maintained  the  atomic  body  of  retreating  Spaniards, 
theory,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Gastric  ;  that  which  relates  to  dige* 
Cartesians,  and,  in  particular,  asserted  tiie  tion ;  from  yo'mif,  belly, 
doctrine  of  a  vacuwm.  On  the  subject  Gastric  Juice  ;  a  fluid  of  the  utmost 
of  morals,  he  explained  the  pleasure  or  importance  in  the  process  of  digestion.  It 
indolence  of  Epicurus  in  a  sense  the  does  not  act  indiscriminately  on  all  sub- 
most  tavorable  to  morality.  He  was  stances;  nor  is  it  the  same  in  all  animals, 
appointed  lecturer  on  mathemaiica  in  the  nor  does  it  continue  always  of  the  same 
coRige-royd,  at  Paris,  in  1645,  Here  nature,  even  m  the  same  animal,  changing 
he  debvered  lectures  on  astronomy  to  according  to  circumstances.  It  acts  with 
irowded  audiences,  and,  by  his  great  ap-  a  chemical  energy  in  dissolving  (bod ;  at- 
tdication,  so  injured  his  health,  that  he  was  tacking  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  uniting 
•bilged  to  return  to  Digne  in  1647,  from  to  the  particles  of  them.  It  operates  with 
which  place  he  did  not  return  until  1653,  more  energy  and  rapidity  the  more  the 
when  he  published   the   lives  of  Tycho  food  is  divided;  and  its  action  is  increased 
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by  a  warm  lemperature.  The  food  is  iiot  pelle,  was  for  some  time  sialioned  at  Haii- 
merely  reduced  to  very  minute  parts  ;  its  fax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Seven  years  after- 
taste and  smell  are  quite  changed;  its  wards,  lie  was  again  called  Intoactiveilfti, 
sensible  properties  are  destroyed;  and  it  by  tbe  breaking  out  of  a  new  war,  and 
acquires  new  and  very  diilereiit  ones,  was  witbBraddockw'ien  that  unfortunate 
.  This  fluid  does  not  act  aa  a  ferment  i  it  is  commander  waa  defeated,  in  1755.  In 
a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  even  resiiires  cotiaequcncc  of  a  severe  wound  which  he 
fle^  already  putrefied.  received  In  the  battle,  he  was  for  some 

Gastric  Ststem  comprehends  all  the  lime  debarred  from  active  service ;  and,  at 
parts  of  the  body  which  contribute  to  di-  thcconulusion  of  thepeace,he  repaired  to 
gescion.  Gastrtc  tUsordfrs  are  Those  in  his  native  country.  He  soon,  however, 
which  the  digestion  particularly  is  de-  returned,  and  purchased  an  estate  in  Vir- 
ranged.  As  the  precepts  of  health,  with  ginia,  on  which  he  resided  until  the  com- 
regard  to  eating  and  drinking,  are  so  mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
often  transgressed,  the  quality  of  the  1775,  when  he  was  ajipointed  adjutant- 
food  itself  often  bad,  the  gBStric  system  general  by  congress,  with  the  rank  of 
composed  of  many  pans,  and  much  brigadier.  In  July,  1775,  he  accompa- 
afected  by  tlie  influence  of  the  external  nied  the  commander-in-chief  to  Massa- 
temperature,  gastric  disorder  must  neces-  chusetts,  where  he  contmued  until  June  in 
Barily  be  frequent.  Their  symptoms  are,  the  following  year,  when  he  received  the 
want  of  appetite,  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  chief  command  of  the  army  which  had 
lASte,  a  furred  tongue,  frequent  and  un-  just  retreated  from  Canada.  This  ap- 
pleasant  rising  from  the  stomach,  a  sense  pointment  gave  great  umbrage  to  general 
-of  weight  and  oppression  in  the  belly,  Schuyler,  who  had  hitherto  superintended 
looseness  or  cosliveness,  &c.  From  the  the  forts  and  garrisons  of  New  York,  and 
close  connexion  of  the  organs  of  diges-  now  expressed  his  determination  to  resign, 
tion  vritb  the  olherparts  of  the  body,  gas-  unless  die  injury  were  redressed.  Con- 
trie  disorders  are  often  combined  with  gross,  in  consequence,  endeavored  to  rec- 
otbera;  e.  g^  witti  fever.  (Sec  Dyspepsia,  oncilethe  pretensions  of  the  two  generals. 
Bud  Dtgesbim.)  by  assigning  to  them  authorities  in  some 

Gastromantia   (from  yasr-^p,  belly) ;  a  measure     independent    on    each     other. 

Siculiar  kind  of  divination  among  the  Schuyler  was  directed   to    provide    and 

reeks.      They  arranged   certain   large-  equip  a  naval  armament,  in  order  to  ob- 

bellied  glass  vessels,  fiilM  with  clear  water,  tain   and  preserve  the  command   of  the 

in  a  particular  place,  with  burning  torches  lakes  and  rivers  which  maintained  the 

about  them.    They  then  prayed  in  a  low  communications  between  Canada  and  the 

tone  to  a  divinity,  and  proposed  to  him  the  maritime  and  Hudson  country,  and  Gates 

question  which  they  wished  to  have  solv-  was  enjoined  to  cooperate  in  this  service 

ed.     Then  a  chaste  and  undeftled  boy,  or  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.    But  they  were 

a  [iregnant  woman,  whs  to  notice  with  only  able  to  equip  about  15  vessels,  half 

care  all  the  changes  tliat  took  place  in  the  of  which   were  little   better   than   boats, 

ve^els,  and  at  die  same  time  lo  wish,  to  which  were  placed  under  the  command 

implore,  and  even  to  demand,  an  answer  of  Aniold,  who  was  opposed  by  a  much 

from  the  divinity.    The  spirit  addressed  superior  force  under  Carleton.    The  first 

at  lost  gave  the  answer  by  certain  images  step  of  Gates  occasioned   some  surprise 

appearing  in  the  vessels,  which  betokened  and  much  clamor.    The  American  forces 

future  events.  had  retreated  to  Crown  Point,  where  such 

Gastronomy  ;  the  science  of  eating  ravages  were  made  among  them  by  the 

and  drinking.     The  gastronomy   of  the  Bniaii-)iox,  that  Gales  abandoned  that  for- 

Roraans  was  the  most  gross  and  luxuri-  tress,  and  concentrated  his  army  at  Ticon- 

ous,  as  that  of  the  French  is  the  most  re-  deroga.    This  movement,  which  opened 

fined  and   delicate,  combined  with   the  to  the  enemy   the   whole   navigation  of 

rules   of  health  and   sodal  merriment,  lake  Champlain,  was  greatly  condemned 

(See  the  Paris  MTOanarh  dea  Gonrmands.  by  Washington  and  all  the  field-officers. 

TTie  new  series,  from  1825,  contains  songs  The  unexpected  retreat  of  general  Carle- 

by  B^rangerand  others.)  ton  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of 

Gates,  Horatio,  vras  bom  in  England,  defending  Ticonderoga.      After  tiiis  re- 

il  1728.    He  early  embraced  the  career  treat.  Gates  marched  with  a  considerable 

of  arms,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  by  detachment  to   the  assistance  of  general 

tlie  force  of  merit  alone.    At  the  capture  Washington,    and  continued    with   him, 

of  Martinico,  he  was  aid  to  general  Monk-  during  his  operations  in  the  roiddle  colo- 

ton,  and,  after  tlie  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha-  iiies,until  the  spring  of  1777,  when  he  re 
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sumed  his  command  on  the  northeni  the  year  ]800,  was  chosen  a  member  of 
frontier.  Here  he  waa  shortly  afterwards  the  state  legistature,  in  consHquence  of  the 
superseded  by  Schuyler.  But  in  August  critical  balance  of  parties  at  that  lime,  but 
following,  wiien  Burgoyne  had  obtained  (^signed  his  seal  aa  soon  os  the  purpose 
possession  of  Ticonderoga,  defeated  St.  for  which  he  accepted  it  was  gaintMl.  He 
Ol^r,  occupied  fort  Ami  and  Skeensbor-  died  Aptil  10,  I8I>6,  ii)  the  TOth  year  of 
ough.andbadorrivedat  fort  St.  Edward,  hiaage.  General  Gates  possessed  a  hand- 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hudson,  some  peison,  rather  inclined  to  corpu- 
Gatca  was  reinstated  in  the  command,  lence  in  Ihe  middle  of  his  life ;  waa  cour- 
At  fort  Sl  Edward,  Biu^yne  remained  teous  in  bis  manners,  and  kind  and  gener- 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  collect  neceesa-  ous  in  his  disposition.  He  was  a  classical 
li^  and  theni  passing  the  Hudson,  en-  scholar  and  a  sincere  Christian, 
camped  at  Saratoga.  Gates  immediately  GStihais,  or  Gastisais  ;  anciently  a 
pilt  himself  in  motion  with  an  eqOal  country  of  France,  which,  in  the  11th 
force,  and,  September  19,  an  almost  gen-  century,  had  counts  of  its  own;  it  waa 
era!  engagement  took  place  witliout  any  afterwards  joined  to  Anjou,  It  afterwards 
decisive  result.  October  8,  another  action  belonged  partly  to  ihe  government  of 
occurred,  in  which  the  Britisli  were  totally  Orleans,  and  partly  lo  the  government 
defeated,  and,  on  the  16ti>,  Bui-goyne  sur-  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  dlstin- 
rendered  with  his  whole  anny.  This  guisbed  by  tiie  names  of  Gatimns  Or- 
was,  perhapSjthemostimportant  achieve-  foniais,  and  GiUinais  I\-anfais.  It  now 
ment  of  the  whole  war.or  the  one  which  forma  part  of  the  departments  of  Seine- 
had  the  greatest  effect  in  (pving  it  a  favor-  aud-IVIame,  Selne-and-Oise,  and  I^iiret. 
able  result.  About  this  tune,  when  the  Gatterer,  John  Christopher,  bom  at 
popularity  of  general  Gates  waa  at  its  Liohtenau,  in  the  territory  of  Nuremiwre, 
highest  point,  intrigues  were  commenced  1727,  studied  at  Nuremberg  and  Altdorf, 
for  elevating  iiiin  to  the  station  occupied  devoting  himself  paniculorly  to  historical 
by  Wasliington,  which  were  as  shameful  science,  obtmned  a  place  in  the  gymnn- 
as  they  were  unsuccessful.  How  far  he  alum  at  Nuremberg,  went,  175B,  as  regular 
himiielf  waa  engaged  in  them,  or  wi)eti]er  professor  of  history,  to  Gottingen,  and 
he  waa  concerned  in  tiiem  at  all,  it  is  not  died  there  in  1799,  He  made  himself 
in  our  power  to  state ;  nor  should  we  wish  master  of  the  whole  province  of  history 
to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it —  and  its  auxilian  branches,  geography. 
In  June,  1780,  Gates  received  the  chief  genealogy,  heraldry,  diplomacy,-  numle- 
conimand  of  the  southern  districta.  In  this  matica  and  chronology;  illustrated  its  de- 
quarter,  the  atEiirs  of  the  colonies  were  in  partmenis  by  various  important  worfts  and 
a  very  bad  condition.  Charieston  had  treatises,  and  introduced  into  the  study  of 
been  taken,  and  general  Lincoln  cap'.ured.  universal  history,  and  the  academic  dis- 
When  Gates  assumed  the  comnjand  of  courses  on  this  subject,  the  improved 
the  southern  army,  it  scan:ely  amounted  method  which  connects  the  narrative  ac- 
to  1500  men,  baiiiy  supplied  in  every  re-  cording  to  the  order  of  time  synchron- 
epect.  After  collecting  all  the  troops  he  ically.  Ancient  history,  particularly,  was 
could,  and  equipping  them  as  well  as  he  indebted  to  his  industry,  deep  erudition, 
was  able,  he  advanced  against  the  enemy,  and  spirit  of  research.  It  is  to  be  regrel- 
whom  he  met,  August  10,  under  Com-  ted,  tliat  many  of  his  worits  were  left  un- 
wallia,  at  Camden,  where  tlie  Americans  finiaheU.  He  published  several  excellent 
were  totally  defeated.  About  fifty  days  manuals  of  diplomacy,  chronology,  gene- 
after  this  disaster,  general  Greene  wossent  alogy,  geography  and  heraldry.  G^tterer's 
t0  3UperaedeGatea,whosecodductwassub-  daughter,  Magdalen  PhilippiDa,  the  widow 
jected  to  Ihe  investigation  ofa  special  court,  of  Engelhard,  born  1756,  made  herself 
After  a  long  and  tedious  inquiry,  he  was  known  as  a  lyric  poetess, 
fintdlyaciiuittedjandreinstatediil  hiacom-  Gau;  a  Gennan  word,  meaning origin- 
mand  in  178^;  but,  in  the  Interim,  the  ally  a  district,  as  in  Gau-grqf,  distnct- 
war  had  been  brought  toa  glorious  iermi-  count.  It  appears  ot  present  In  several 
nation  by  the  cajrture  of  Corawallis, —  geographicalnames,  asTA«7g'au,.3a?|g^u, 
When  peace  was  made,  he  retired  to  his  Wt^ngau,  district  or  canton  of  the  rivers 
Virginia  estate,  and,  in  1790,  removed  to  Tbur,  Aar,  Rhine. 

New  York,  having  first  emancipated  all  Gau,  CharlesFrancis,of  Cologne.arch- 

his  slaves,  and  provided  for  such  of  them  itect  of  the  French   government  (from 

as  could  not  provide  for  themselves.     On  1816),  received  his  education  at  the  acod- 

his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  was  present-  emy  ofartsin  Paris.    During  his  residence 

ed  with  the  freedom  of  ilie  city,  and,  in  at  Rome  (1817  and  1.818);  he  conceived  the 
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bold   plan    of  tiavelling   into  Nubia,  of 
maklug  a  continuation  of  the  grand  work 

on  E^fpt,and  finishing  by  bia  own  single  genius,''and  maybe  pn)|ier!¥  joined  to  the 

labore  the  uridertoking  of  the   Egyptian  ma;;nificent  descripljon  of  Egypt,  ivhich 

Institute.   He  consulted  with  the  celebrated  embraces  the  region  of  the  Nile  only  asfiu 

Niebuhr  about  this  journey,  and  a  rich  as  Philte.     The  test  was  committed  for 

traveller  oiFered  to  accompany  him ;  they  the  most  part  to  the  core  of  Niebuhr,  in 

Beparated,  however,   on   their  arrival   in  whose  hands  Gau  left  Uie  numerous  in- 

Bgypt.      Nevertheless,   Gau   resolved  to  scriptions  which  ho  had  collected  in  Nu- 

Soceed,  although  destitute  of  means,  bia.  After  hisretuni,Gau  remained  some 
e  followed  a  caravan  fium  Alexandria  time  at  Rome.  He  was  then  naturalized 
on  foot,  and  without  baggage,  and  lived  in  France,  and  received,  inl835,tbecro3a  ' 
on  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs,  without  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
being  able  to  speak  their  language.  He  GAvnin,  Martin  Michael  Charles,  duke 
at  length  reached  the  pyramids.  Drovettl,  of  Gaeta,  bom  1756,  at  Paris,  son  of  an 
the  former  French  consul,  procured  a  fii>  advocate,  was  himself  also  an  advocate, 
man  to  enable  liim  to  proceed.  Gau  ar-  and,  at  the  age  of  32,  became  head  of 
rived  at  Thebes.  There  Drovelti  chose  one  of  the  bureaus  connected  with  the 
some  Arabs,  to  whom  he  recommended,  department  of  imposts.  When  the  de- 
withpromisesof  reward,  the  life  and  safe-  partment  of  finance  was  chaoged,  in 
ty  of  the  young  traveller,  and  furnished  1789,  into  a  national  treasury,  Gaudin 
the  boat  which  was  to  receive  them,  with  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis^oners 
biscuit,  rice  and  dry  pulse.  Four  sailors,  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  it.  In  the 
a  pilot,  and  a  French  Mameluke,  who  reign  of  terror,  he  succeeded,  by  means 
was  to  act  as  hiterpreter,  were  added  to  of  Cambon,  in  saving  the  48  ancient  re- 
the  company.  In  14  days,  Gau  came  to  ceivers  of  tlie  finances,  whom  the  conven- 
Essuan,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tion  had  included,  through  ignorance,  in 
Syene,  intentionally  hastening  by  Ermen-  the  decree  which  sacrificed  60  farmers- 
ti,  Edfu  and  Com  Ombos.  Permission  general  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He 
had  been  granted  him  to  pass  the  iiills  of  then  rescued  the  celebrated  D'Espr^ni^- 
the  Nile,  and  even  to  retain  the  s^lors  nil,  formerly  counsellor  of  parliament, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  He  afterwards  witlidrew  himself  from  all 
Thebes,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  ;  business.  The  director  Si^yes  again  gave 
hutho  only  took  with  hiin  from  Essuan  a  him  an  office,  and,  after  the  18th  Bni- 
Niibian  pilot,  and  an  interpreter  of  the  maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  minister 
Barabara  language,  spoken  in  Nubia.  In  of  finance,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Gaeia. 
the  way  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  He  held  his  office  till  the  restoration  of 
Herodotus,  Gau  passed  over  the  first  falls  the  Bourbons,  then  had  aseatin  thecbam- 
of  tlie  Nile.  Availing  himself  of  tlie  her  of  deputies,  from  1815  to  1818  ;  iu 
vrind,  wbicli  was  &vorabie  to  his  ascend-  1620  became  pi'e^dent  of  the  French 
ing  the  stream  to  ^e  second  falls  of  the  bank,  again  lost  this  place,  but  still 
Nue,  he  took  only  a  flying  survey  of  the  contuiued  active  in  the  business  of  the 
places  which  he  intended  to  examine  institution.  Gaudin  has  constantly  kept 
more  minutely  on  his  return,  and  happily  aloof  from  all  parties,  and  has  been  court- 
reached  the  end  of  liis  destination.  He  ed  by  all.  He  was  the  first  who  intro- 
vrasuow  at  liberty  to  stay  where  he  pleas-  duced  order  and  regularity  into  the  French 
ed,  and  to  take  drawings  and  measure-  financial  system.  The  JtfAiuiirw,  Souvt' 
ments  at  his  leisure.  He  found  21  mono-  nirs.  Opinions  el  Ecrils  de  M.  Gaudin,  Due 
ments  between  the  second  cataract  and  rfe  Gotfe  (Paris,  1826,2  vols.),are  of  great 
Phite,  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  or  at  importance  for  the  history  of  the  French 
least  never  described  or  represented  in  financial  system  from  1800  to  1820. 
drawings.  His  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  Gavl,  Gaia.ia.  The  country  of  thu 
as  his  correctness  of  representation,  has  Gauls  extended,  in  the  times  ol  the  Ro- 
heen  universally  apjilauded.  The  failJi-  mans,  ficom  the  IVrenees  to  tlie  Rhine, 
fulness  of  his  drawings,  which  is  pre-  and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Alps 
served  also  in  the  engravings,  and  tlie  uc-  to  the  Adriatic  It  was  divided  into  Gaul 
iitiracy  of  his  measurements  and  other  on  this  side  (die  Italian  side)  of  the  Alps 
statements,  have  called  forth  fi\>m  the  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  and  Gallia  beyond  tlie 
French  critics  a  unanimous  testimony,  Alps  (Gallia  Transalpina).  I.  Gallia  Cis- 
tiiat  his  work  (Newly-discovered  Monu-  alpina  extendedfiximtheAlps  to  tiieAdri- 
ments  of  Nubia;  Stutlg.,  Cotta,  printed  in  atic  sea,  and,  con.sequently,  comprised  all 
Palis,  12  numbers,  each  having  from  4  to  6  Upper  Italy   as  far  as  the  Rubicon  aiiii 
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Macro.  In  consequence  of  its  connexion  gala  (Bordeaux!  2,  Belgica,  between  the 
witli  Italy,  it  assumed  the  Roman  man-  rivers  Seine,  Saone,  Rhone,  Rhine  and 
ners  anil  customs,  received  tbe  Roman  the  North  sea  ;  capital  places,  Vesonlio 
citizenship  from  C«eaar,  and,  on  account  (Besan^onj,  Treveri  (Treves)  and  otheis. 
of  its  adoption  of  the  Roman  fa^o.  was  call-  This  division  included  also  the  countries 
ed  GicUia  iogata.  It  waa  divided  into,  1.  on  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland,  which 
Liffuria,  comprising  the  territory  of  Genoa  were,  however,  afterwanlB  separated  from 
and  Lucca,  with  a  part  of  Piedmont  i  2,  it,  mider  the  name  of  Geraumia  prima 
Gallia  Transpadana,  Gaul  beyond  the  or  superior,  and  Gtrnumia  jeeundo  or 
Podus  (the  Pol ;  and,  3.  Gallia  Cispadana,  inferior.  In  it  were  Htuated,  along  the 
i.  e.,  Gaul  on  tiiis  aide  of  the  Po.  Liguria  Rhine,  Coloiiia  Agrippioa  (Cologne),  Mo- 
was  inhabited  by  die  Lignrians,  Gallia  guntiacum  (Mentz),  Argentoratum  (Stras- 
Transpadana  principally  by  the  Taurin-  bourg).  3.  Gallia  Lugdunen sis,  or  CehJca, 
ions,  Insubrians,  and  Cenomanea;  Gallia  comprised  the  rest  of  the  country  of  the 
Cispadana  by  tbe  Boii,  Senones  and  Lin-  Celts,  the  whole  region  between  the 
gones,aU  of  themnationsof  Gallic  descent.  Seine,  Saone  andLoire,as  fiir  south  as  tbe 
Most  of  the  cities,  which  were  principally  Cevennes  and  the  Rhoue ;  chief  towns, 
Roman  colonies,  have  relaujed  their  an-  Lugdununi  (Lyons),  Alesia  (Alise),  Bi- 
cient  names.  In  Gallia  Transpadana  are  bracte,  afterwards  called  Augustodunum 
Tergeste  (Trieste),  Aquileia,  Patavium  (Autun),  Lutetia  Pariaorum  (Paris).  Thii 
(Padua),  Vincentia  (Vicenza),  Verona,  latter  was  in,  the  time  of  Ciesar,  an  ina^- 
Maiitua,  Cremona,  Brixia  (Brescia),  Me-  niflcaiit  place,  confined  to  the  island  in 
diohmum  (Milan),  Ticinum,  (Pavia),  Au-  tlie  Seine ;  but  it  soon  I'ose  into  importance 
gusiaTaurinorum  (Turin) ;  in  Gallia  Cis-  on  account  of  its  fiivorable  situation.     4. 

SEidana,  Ravenna,  Bononia  (Bologna),  Gallia  Nai'bonensis,  formerly  the  Provin- 
lurina  (Modeua),  Parma,  Placentia  [Pie-  cia  Romaiia,  Here  were  die  cities  Narbo 
ccnza).  II.  Transalpine  Gaul  was  also  Manius  (Narbonne),  an  old  Roman  colo- 
called  Gaiiia  eoniaia,  in  distuiction  from  ny,Tolosa  (Toulouse ),Nemausus(Nismes}, 
QaUia  Uigata,  because  the  inhabitants  Vienna  (Vienne),MasBilio  (Marseilies).  The 
wore  the irliair  (coma)  long,  or  Gallia  brae-  latter  city  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
cola,  because,  particularly  in  tbe  southern  (See  Serpette  de  Mariucourt's  Histoire  de 
pans,  they  wore  a  kind  of  breeches  (brae-  la  Gauk ;  Paris,  J  322, 3  vols.) 
ctE),  which  the  Romans  did  not  use ;  bor-  The  G«uls  were  the  chief  branch  of  the 
■'ei'ed  west  on  the  Pyrenees,  east  on  the  great  original  stock  of  Celts.  They  called 
Rhine,  on  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  themselves  Gail  or  Goi/,  whence  probably 
to  the  small  river  Varus  (Var),andon  this  die  name  Gau/,  On  the  whole,  a  great  re- 
river  ;  north  on  the  Atlantic,  and  south  on  semblance  appears  to  have  existed  among 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  therefore  comprised  all  the  Celts ;  and  aldiough  they  were  di- 
France,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  vided  into  numerous  (libes,  there  were  but 
Switzerland,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  few  branclies  tiiat  were  percepliblv  difier- 
Rhine.  The  paitofTransalpine  Gaul  near-  ent  from  eacli  other.  It  is  probable  that, 
est  Upper  Italy,  and  stretching  along  the  descending  from  the  Caucasus,  they  took 
Mediterranean  towards  the  Pyrenees,  was  their  way  along  the  south  side  of  the  Dan- 
conquered  by  Fabius,  As  this  was  the  first  ube,  liaving  the  numerous  nation  of  tlie 
part  that  was  converted  into  a  Roman  ThraciansincheirrearaniltheGermanson 
province,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  emi-  their  side;  but  the  period  of  lliis  event  is 
nence,  theProBi)Krfa( which  wasafterwards  so  remote,  that  we  cannot  even  venture  a 
changed  into  Provence).  It  waa  bounded  conjecture  in  regard  to  iL  They  look  pos- 
by  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes  and  the  Rhone,  session  of  several  countries  under  differ- 
C!esar,who  conquered  Trsnsalphie  Gaul  at  ent  names  in  then-  earliest  migrations: 
a  later  period,  found  it  divided  into  tliree  thus,  under  the  names  of  Umhri  and  Au- 
paria  :  1.  Aquitania,  extending  from  the  sones,  they  occupied  a  part  of  Italy;  of 
Pyrenees  to  die  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied  Taurisci  (afterwards  RhaBtiij,  Vindelici, 
by  Iberian  tribes ;  8.  Gallia  Celtica,  from  Norici,  Helvetii,  the  Alpine  countries.  A 
the  Garonne  to  tbe  Seine  and  Mame ;  3.  new  swarm,  under  the  name  of  Hasena, 
Gallia  Beigica,  in  tlie  north,  eilending  to  probably  separated  from  the  Rhetii  about 
the  Rhine.  By  the  command  of  Augus-  2000  B.  C,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  way 
tus,  Agrippa  organized  the  country  anew,  of  TrenL  There  they  received  the  names 
and  divided  it  in  the  following  manner:  of  !ZW»,£l)'usci,fromtheneighboringna- 
1.  Aquitania  was  enlarged  eo  as  to  reach  tions,  and,  having  conquered  300  cities  of 
the  Loire,  in  order  to  render  it  more  theUmbri,who  werebeforetberulingpeo- 
nearly  equal  to  the  others;  capital,  Burdi-  pie  in  that  region,  they  overran  a  great  part 
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«f  Ilnly.  The  early  civilization  of  these  were  cominon  among  them ;  cities  few, 
Einidcane,  tbetr  andeot  mythology,  their  villages  numerous;  their  houseliotd  utea- 
Qitiiicialcaienilait which  bearssomeresfm-  sils  Juwand  poor.  FewofthenitiHed  th^ 
blonce  to  that  of  tlie  Aztechs  iu  Mexico),  ground ;  the  greater  part  subsisted  on  the 
■and  several  other  circumstances,  almost  produce  of  tlieir  herds  and  flocks.  Their 
force  upon  us  the  belief  (whatever  maybe  beverage  was  a  kind  oftteer  or  mead  ;  the 
saidof  tiieinfluence  of  tlie  Greelis),  tliut  a  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  unknown  to 
very  ancient  civilization  existed  in  thLs  them.  The  sand  of  the  rivers  mid  soniR 
tribcjwhichn'asaflerwards  lost  or  changed  mines  furnished  gold  to  the  higher  ranks, 
by  theinfluence  ofothernatious.  Several  Persons  of  distinction  went  into  battle 
Celtic  tribes  retained  their  seats  ou  the  witliacloak  around  their  shoulders,  made 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  along  the  banks  of  of  a  party-colored,  checkered  and  ahining 
the  Danube,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  stuff  (like  that  which  is  still  worn  by  the 
Germany,  while  tlie  principal  branch  of  Higldanders).  They  wore  no  other  gar- 
tlie  nation  settled  between  the  Pyrenees  ment:  their  neck  and  arms,  however,  were 
(lud  the  Alps,  the  ocean  and  tlie  Rhine,  in  decorated  with  tliick  gold  chtuns.  Their 
ihe  country  vvbich  rec^ved  its  nameiroin  high  stature,  savage  features,  and  matted 
them;  lience  they  passed  into  Albion  and  yellow  litur, rendered  their  aspect  tenible; 
leme  (Great  Biitain  and  Ireland).  A  their  impetuous  and  blind  courage,  thdr 
too  gi-eat  population  (whicli  is  not  un-  immense  numbers,  the  snmning  noise 
common  in  half  savage  and  partly  no-  which  proceeded  fi-om  thdr  numerous 
niadic  nations,  whose  means  of  supplying  horns  and  trumpets,  their  terrible  devasta- 
their  wants  are  very  impeifect,  and  who  tiorw  whenever  they  passed  throng  a 
■require  a  great  extent  of  coHnti^),and  the  country  (captives  were  oflren  sacrificed  ; 
pi^essure  of  German  and  Thracian  tribes,  the  skulls  of  the  slain  served  as  trophies, 
cause<l  general  migrations  among  the  oflen  also  as  goblets),  rendered  theiii  the 
Gauls  almut  397  B.  C.  Colonies  frojn  terror  of  the  westem  world.  But  they 
nwny  trilws  took  their  course  westwards  were  destitute  of  union,  perseverance  and 
■overtheAlpsiiitoItaly,andeastvrardsalong  good  arms;  for  their  shields  were  li^t 
the  Danube.  This  passage  of  the  Celtic  aiid  l)adly  contrived,  and  their  enormous 
Gauls  over  the  Alps  (commonly  placed  swords  of  copper  were  bent  at  every  blow 
200  wars  earlier),  first  brings  tliai  nation  uiion  iron,  so  that  it  was  frequently  necea- 
into  tlie  re^on  of  history.  We  find  it  sary  to  straighten  tliem.  For  this  reasoil 
divided  into  many  tribes,  one  of  tbem  their  first  onset  only  was  to  be  feared, 
(attliat  time  the  Bituriges)  with  a  superi-  This  nation — whether  the  love  of  wine, 
ority  atmuffi  amounting  to  a  supremacy,  ortheinvitatiouof  anEtruscan,whosewife 
The  abuse  of  lliiB  superiority  caused  dis-  had  been  seduced  by  one  of  the  princes 
-Benaons,  and  individuals  joined  some  of  the  country,  and  who  thirsted  for  re- 
other  tribes.  In  this  manner  the  superior-  venge,  had  allured  them  into  It^y — this 
ity  passed  into  different  hands ;  hut  the  nation  fell  upon  the  Etrusci,  who,  in  com- 
■gfaitra!  system  remained  the  same.     The  jwirison  with  tbem,  were  efieminate,  iind 

SBtern    of    dependence    went    through  who  were  at  the  same  time  assailed  by  ,hB 

E   whole  nation.      The  only  free  men  Romans.    On  the  veiy  same  day  (SSfeon 

were,  in  fact,  the  nobles  [who,  by  way  of  which  Camillus  conquered  Veji,  the  Gii  ils 

distinction,  were  called  viarriors)  and  tlie  are  said  to  have  taken  by  assault  Melpum, 

jiriests  (Pruirfs).  The  common  people  Uved  a  considerable  city  of  Upper  Italy,  belong' 

in  a  state  of  subjection,  defended  against  in^  to  the  Etrusci.    But  the  tempest  of 

wrongs  and  injuries,  not  by  the  laws,  but  tins  migration  was  soon  directed  aga'nst 

by  the  protection  of  tliejjowertiil.  Among  the  city  of  Rome  itself^  which,  foreseeing 

the  noniliry,  the  numerous  princely  funii-  its  own   fate  in  the   destmction   of  the 

lies  held  the  first  rank.    In  iiu|ioiTant  ex-  Etruscan  citira  that  lay  around  it,  endi'av- 

petlttioiis,   they  seem   to   have  chosen  a  ored  to  Stop  the  victorious  course  of  the 

general  chiett    (Seefrmnuf.)    The  male  GaulS  by  entering  into  negotiations  with 

and  female  Dniids  (q.  v.)  were  in  posses-  them.     On  this  occasion,  the  Roman  Km- 

sion  of  certain  knowledge,  which  they  bossadors  violated  the  law  of  nations;  the 

secretiy  taught  in  tlie  depths  of  shady  Incensed  Gauls,  being  denied  satisfact'  in, 

groves  and  dark  caveS.    They  wore  not  advanced  towards  Rome,  destroyed  ihe 

l^orant  of  astronomy,   the  natural  sci-  flower  of  the  Roman  youth  in  an  engage- 

ences  and  poetry  ;  but  their  religion  was  ment  on  tlie  small  river  Allia,  389  E.  C, 

replete   with  abomiii.ihle  prieslcrafl,  and  sacked  and  burnt  the  city,  and  laid  si:?ge 

horrid  stipersti lions  (fi^jquent  sacrifices  of  to  the  capitol,  which  was  on  the  point  of 

bumui  beings].     Duels  and  drunkenness  purchasing  its  deUverance  with  gold,  when 
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OmiHus  (^.  V.)  appeared  to  rescue  it. —  ninhs  who  lived  oa  the  other  Iiank  of  tlie 

Our  accoufits  of  the  course  of  the  eastern  Rhine.     Their  kindred  ttibes,  the  Uelgtfe 

"auls  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  and  Cimbri,  and  the  Britons,  who  painted 

velry  imperfect  j  this,  however,  is  evident,  Ibdr  boiiies,  fought  from   chariots,   and 

'  that  their  movements  occaaoned  the  mi-  prscciaed  polygamy,  were  more  fierce  than 

grations  of  whole   nations;      It  appeain  (be  Celts.      The   mountain  or  highland 

that  a  part  of  a  German   race,  the  Cimri  Gaels  (Caledonians)    in    Scotland    were 

or  Cimbri,  were  already  mised  with  the  complete  savages,  as  were  also  the  inhab- 

Ccltte.     109  years  after  the   burning  of  itants  of  Ireland,  who  not  only  psiined 

Rome,  the  eaaieni  Gauls,  from  280 — 278  Init    tattooed    tbemaelvea  ;   and    among 

B.  C,  made  three  destructive  irruptions  whom,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  liu- 

into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which   had  man  fle^h   was    considered   a   delicacy, 

already    been     depopulated     by    former  But  at  the  same  time,  they  knew  how  to 

wars. .     Ptolemy     Ceraunus,      king    of  defend  their  liberty.     In  the  mean  while, 

Macedonia,  and  Sosthenes,  the  command-  their  Transalpine  brethren  (the  Oiso^niw 

er  of  the  army,  fell  in  battie,  and  Greece  Gavls,  as  tlie  Romans  c^led  theinj,  aHer 

trembled.    But  in  an  attack  on  the  tem-  having  driven   one  ]>art   of  the  Etrusci 

pie  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  {which  contained  south,  into  the  present  territory  of  Tuaca- 

immense  treasures,  but  was  protected  by  ny,  and  another  north,  into  tiie  Rhtetian 

its  situation),  the  terrors  of  religion  and  Alps,  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 

the  assaults  of  the  elements  (tempests  and  fertile  plains  of  Upper  Italy.     Here  thef 

Jiail-stonns)  came  over  them  ;  tiiey  were  continued  formidable  to  tlie  Romans  for  a 

defeated^  and  hunger,  cold,  and  the  sword  long  time ;  sometimes  in  wars  which  they 

«f  the   Greeks  completed  their  destruc-  undertook  on  their  own  account,  and  at 

tion.    Several  tribes  putetied  their  course  others  as  mercenaries  in   the  service  of 

into  Asia  Minor,  where,  under  the  name  other  nations.    But  after  the  first  Punic 

of    Galoiiaiia,  they  long    retained    their  war  had  been  successfully  brought  to  a 

national  peculiarities,  and  preserved  their  close,  1J3  yeareafterthe  burning  of  Rome, 

language   even    to  the  latest  period    of  the  hour  of  revenge   was    come.     The 

the   empire.     The  reaction   of  these  mi-  Gauls  in  vain  called  some  warlike  tribes 

graiions  upon  Gaul  itself  appears  to  have  of  their  brethren  over  ilie  Alps  to  their 

Been  considerable.     The  Gaule  along  the  aid.    After  a  destructive  war  of  six  years, 

banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  tlie  south  the   nation  was  compelled  to  submit  to 

(if  Germany,  disappear  from  that  time,  the  Romans  [330  B.  C).    When  Hanni- 

Trihes   of   German   origin    occupy    the  bal  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  the 

whole  country  as  far  as   tiie  Rhine,  and  gates  of  Rome,  they   attempted  to  shake 

«ven  beyond  that  river.    The  Cimbri,  a  off  the  yoke;  but  the  Romans,  victorious 

mingled   race   of  Gauls    and    Germans,  over    the    Carthaginians,  redticed   them 

whora,.the  Gauls  called  Belget,  occupied  again  to  submission.    31  years  later  {189 

tiie  whole  northern  part  of  Gaul,  from  the  B.  C.)  their  kindred  tribe  in  Asia,  the  Ga- 

Sein%^nd  Marne  to  the   British  channel  latians,  met  with  the  same  fjtc;  they  also 

and  tbe  Rhine,  from  whence  they  passed  were  vanquished,   and  their  princes  (te- 

over  into  Britain,  where  they  drove  back  trarchs)  became  tributary.    Dejotarus,  in 

thosfiJSaula  who  had   made   themselves  whose  defence  Cicero  delivered  an  escel- 

masters  of  the  country  at  ait  earlier  period,  tent  oration,  which  we  still  possess,  w^ 

to  Nj^rth  Britain  (Scotland),  where  the  one  of  tiiese  princes  at  a  later  period, 

latter  appear  afterwards  in  history  under  The  ambition  of  the  Romans  soMi   siu-- 

theift^eofOdieibnum;  (Highland  Gaels],  mounted  the  Alps  also.    They  had  sub- 

■andjatill  later,  under  those  of  Picta  and  jected  Spmn,  and  it  was    important  to 

I'&otf.     These    Bel^   or  Cimbri  are  in  them  to  have  a  passage  by  land,  by  which 

fact  ^e  ancient  Bt-itons.     The  Celt«e  in  they  could   easily  march  troops  into  that 

^{jtai^'though  retaining  the  chief  features  counny.    By  the  subjection  of  tiie  Atlo- 

of  ttipse  peculiar  manneis  and   customs  broges  and  Arvemi,  the   latter  of  whom 

whi<^t  we  have  aliove  described,  attained  were  at  that  time  the  principal  nation  in 

a  higher  degree  of  cultivation;  to  which  Gaul,  the  Romans,  in  the  years  198 — 122 

pB^Jjiblytheir  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  B.  C,  conquered   the   southern  pan   of 

in  (»iassilia(Ma<Beilles),  whose  letters  they  Gaul  along  the  sea,  from  the  Alje  to  the 

iiSMjl  in  writing  their  own  langtiage,  and  Pyrenees.     The  descriptions   of  the   Ar- 

-Witljlthi  Carthaginians,  in  whose  armies  venii  and  their  kings  shon  their  splendor 

Ihty;.  fi^equentiy  served  as    mercenaries,  to  have  been    considerable.    They  hail 

coBjriliutedin  a  great  measure.    But  they  stately  courts,  at  which  even  poets  were 

were  tiipn  hardly  able  to  resist  the  Ger-  maintained.     It  is  related,  that  they  kepi 
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dogs  Intli  forhuntine  and  for  war  (like  derlo  the  RomoiiB.  Some  later  revolts 
the  Sponiurds  in  ihe  West  Indies).  Soon  proved  fruitless,  Cffiear  completed  the 
afterwords,  Europe  was  agitated,  from  the  eubjugation  of  Gaul,  and,  by  menna  ofll.ie 
Jilack  sea  to  Spain,  by  the  expeditions  of  money  and  troops  of  that  country,  render- 
tlie  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  nations  of  Ger-  ed  tiimself  absolute  master  of  the  whole 
man  origin.  They  were  joined  by  many  Roman  empire.  The  dominion  of  the 
tribes,  particularly  Gauls,  who,  from  time  Romans  in  Gaul  was  confirmed  by  colo- 
iznmemorial,  had  been  connected  and  mix-  iiies,  end  the  libf^ral  grant  of  the  Roman 
ed  wilii  die  Cimbri ;  and  lliey  destroyed  citizenship  to  several  Gallic  tribes.  The 
four  consular  armies.  Rome,  die  mistreEs  reli^onof  the  Druids,  being  suppressed 
of  tlie  world,  trembled  at  the  irruption  of  in  Gaul  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  gradu- 
these  barbarians  into  Italy ;  but  Caius  Ma-  ally  retreated  into  Briliun,  where,  panic- 
rius  {q.  v.)  saved  the  republics  In  two  ularly  on  the  small  islands  near  the  Brit- 
bloody  battles,  at  Aix  in  102,  and  at  Ver-  ish  coasts,  tiie  priests  established  their 
<;elli  in  101  B.  C,  he  destroyed  tliese  na-  mysterious  rites,  of  which,  in  ancient 
lions.  Their  wives,  after  having  supplicat-  times,  strange  and  dreadful  accounts  were 
ed  in  vain,  that  they  might  be  consecrated  current  The  Britons  also  were  soon 
to  perpeuial  chastity  as  priestesses  of  Ves-  coni^uei-ed  by  the  Romans.  After  the  es- 
ta,  lulled  their  children,  and  then  put  an  tinction  of  the  family  of  the  Cssars,  the 
end  to  their  own  existence.  Only  that  Gauls  once  more  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
portion  of  these  nations  wliich  had  re-  cover  their  hberty  by  the  aid  of  the  Ger- 
mained  in  Gaul,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  mans,  but  in  vain.  After  this  last  effort, 
expedition,  escaped  tlie  general  ruin,  43  they  gradually  became  Roman  citizens, 
/ears  after  this  event,  Caius  Julius  Ctesar  and  so  entirely  Romanized,  that  even  their 
received  the  proconsulship  over  the  conn'  ancient  language,  the  Celtic,  was  sup- 
Iries  boidering  on  Gaul.  He  resolved  to  planted  by  a  corrupt  Latin  dialect,  reiain- 
Kubject  all  Gaul,  and  executed  his  purpose  ing,  however,  a  conriderable  number  of 
in  less  than  9  years  (58 — 50  B.  C),  m  8  Celtic  words,  especially  as  roots,  which,in- 
bloody  campaigns.  Ciesar  found  Gaul  termingled  with  Franco-Germanic  words, 
torn  by  internal  dissensions ;  enfeebled  by  formed  the  modem  French  language, 
the  attacks  of  the  Germans,  a  body  of  About  the  year  486,  the  Franks  subdued 
whom,  under  their  king  Ariovistus  (Ehr-  thegrea>jrpaTtofGbul,andput  aperiod  to 
fesc),had  jmased  the  Rhine,  and  many  na-  the  dominion  of  tlie  Romans  in  that  coun 
tions,  espedally  the  ^dui,  old  allies  of  try.  The  ancieot  Celtic  language,  though  it 
Rome,  favorably  disposed  towards  him.  underwent  great  alterations,  in  the  course 
At  fiiat,  he  assumed  uie  character  of  a  de-  of  time,  hasbeen  preserved  in  its  greatest 
Ijverer  and  protector  of  the  Gauls,  driving  puriw  in  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlanders,  or 
back  the  Helvetii  into  their  own  country,  the  Erse  iu  Ireland,  and  the  Cello-Ger- 
and  compelling  Ariovistus  also  to  retuiTi  man  language  (of  the  Bel^  and  Cimbri) 
to  Germany.  At  a  'ater  period,  hesubdu-  in  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Basse-Bretagne. 
ed  the  fierce  Belgie,  and  repelled  the  incur-  Gaur9.  (See  GtieJrts.) 
sions  of  several  German  tribes.  But  the  Gaoss,  Cliarles  Frederic,  one  of  the 
wariike  spirit  of  die  GJauls  was  not  yet  first  mathematicians  of  the  age,  bom 
extinguished,  and,  though  no  longer  pos-  April  3S,  1777,  in  Brunswick,  ance  1807, 
sessed  of  the  fierce  valor  of  their  ances.  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
tors,  they  had  become  more  ready  to  imi-  Gottingen,  displayed,  when  at  school, 
tate  the  regular  warfere  of  the  Romans,  strikin^indicationsof  talent,andattracled 
Wlien  they  perceived  that  the  Roman  the  notice  of  duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
ti'oojis  were  continually  maintained  in  nand,  whointerestedhimself  in  thefurther 
their  country,  they  became  alarmed  ftir  educationoftiieyouih.  In  his  disputation 
their  liberty,  and  rose  against  iheiroppres-  for  the  doctor's  degree  (1799),  Gaussshow- 
sors.  Morothanonce  theRomaiissunered  ed  his  aeuteness  and  ingenuity  hi  ihecriti- 
heavy  losses ;  but  their  superiority  in  the  cisms  which  he  made  upon  the  former 
art  of  war,  and  the  genius  and  fortune  of  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  first  princi  - 
Ctesar  (after  (he  sacrifice  of  a  million  of  pies  of  algebra,  at  the  same  time  proposing 
Gauls),  secured  them  the  final  victory,  a  new  and  rigorous  demonstration  of  hia 
The  last  great  leader  of  the  Gauls,  the  own.  But,  in  1601,  he  gave  a  more  Ijril- 
vahant  Vereingetorix,  afler  having  sustfun-  iiaut  display  of  bis  powers,  in  his  Diaqui- 
ed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aeges  in  jntwnes  matiiETnalMiE  (Leipsic,  1801),  a 
the  records  of  ancient  times  in  ihe  city  work  full  of  the  most  refined  mathemati- 
of  Alesia  (now  Alise,  near  Dijon),  was  cal  speculation,  by  which  the  higher  arith- 
coRipelled,  in  theyear  53  B.C.,  to  surren-  inetic   has  beeu  enriched  with  beautiful 
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discoveries.  When  Gauss  began  to  apply  was  bom  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  in  1688, 
hie  whole  power  of  mind  to  lh<!se  pecu-  and,  after  an  education  ai  the  Trve-school 
Karly  attractive  speculations,  he  waaunac-  at  Barnstaple,  apprenticed  to  a  silk-mercer 
quainted,  fbr  the  most  part,  with  what  had  in  London.  He  showed  such  a  dislikn  to 
1>eeD  already  done  by  olhei^  To  this  trade,  that  aAer  a  few  yeai-s  liis  indentured 
circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  new  were  cancelled  by  agreement,  and  he  de- 
demonsiratjons  of  most  of  the  propoa-  voted  himself  to  Ulerature.  In  1711,  hi 
(ions,  [heexacinessand  ele^nce  of  which  published  his  Rural  Sports,  which  he  ded- 
remindusof  theoldgeometricians.  When  icated  1o  Pope.  This  compliment  intro- 
tlie  new  planets  were  discovered,  at  the  duced  them  to  each  otber,  and  proved 
beginning  of  this  century.  Gauss  investi-  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  last- 
gated  and  ascertained  new  methods  for  ert  for  life.  In  1713,  he  accepted  the  office 
the  calculation  of  their  orbits.  He  ap-  of  secretary  to  Amie,  duchess  of  Mon- 
plied  these  methods  himself,  and  gave  us  mouth,  which  left  hiin  at  leisure  to  pay 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  new  hiscouit  to  the  muses;  and  his  pleasant 
bodies.  He  communicated  these  methods  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  Trivia,  or  the 
to  the  public  in  the  Thewia  Motus  CorpO'  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London, 
rum  aekslmm  (Hamb.,  1S09,  4to.),  a  work  was  published  in  the  same  year.  lu 
which  contributed  much  to  give  a  right  1714,  his  (Aricature  of  Ambrose  Philips's 
direction  to  the  efforts  made  atmut  this  pastoral  poetry  was  published,  under  the 
time  for  a  more  exact  and  proper  use  of  as-  title  of  the  Shepherd's  Week,  and  dcdi- 
Ironomlcal  observations.  More  recenUy,  catedto  lordBolingbroke,who,withlheto- 
Gaues  has  taken  a  new  view  of  the  prob-  ry  party  then  in  power,  much  befriended 
km  relating  to  the  disturbances  of  the  thepoeL  Bythcir  interest  he  was  appoint- 
heavenly  bodies.  The  cause  ofscience  has  ed  secretaryw  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
also  received  great  benefit  from  his  77ie-  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Hanover;  but 
ona  Combimdionis  Obseivationnm  Error-  the  death  of  the  queen  once  more  threw 
ibiu  minirRU  0&rumiE(Gotting.,  1833,4to.).  a  cloud  upon  his  prospects.  In  171.^  ap. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  newobaerva-  peared  his  burlesque  drama  of  What  d'ye 
tory  at  Goltingen,  he  has  also  devoted  his  Call  it?  which  was  followed  by  a  farce,  in 
time  to  astronomical  observations.  He.  conjunctionwithPopeandArbuthnot,call- 
tias  been  lately  occupied  in  carrying  on  edThreeWeeksaflerManiage,wttichalto- 
the  Danish  measurement  of  the  degree  in  gether  fiiiled.  In  1720,  he  pubhshed  his 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  in  doin"  which  poems  by  subscription,  by  which  he  se- 
he  has  discovered  a  method  of  making  the  cured  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  present 
most  distant  stations  visible  bv  reflected  of  South  sea  stock,  from  secretary  Craggs. 
solar  light.  He  has  occasionally  read  es-  In  1723,  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  the 
says  of  great  merit  before  the  society  of  Captives;  and  some  instances  of  court 
Gottingen.  All  the  writings  of  Gauss  fiivor  encouraged  him  to  employ  himself 
have  a  finish  and  completeness  which  in  his  well-known  Fables,  written  profes- 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  He  is  not  satis-  sedly  for  the  instruction  of  the  duke  of 
fied  with  the  mere  disclosure  of  a  truth  Cumberland,  and  published  with  a  dedi- 
or  method,  but  brings  it  out  fully  in  all  its  cation  to  that  prince  in  173G.  This  per- 
bearings,  while  even  his  style  is  always  fomiance  exhibits  great  ease  of  narration, 
highly  correct  aiid  polished.  Respecting  and  much  lively  and  natural  painting. 
the  instrument  called  heliotrope,  invented  His  ^^ggaHs  Opera,  the  notion  of  which 
by  Gauss,  consult  Bode's  Astronomical  seems  to  have  been  afforded  by  Swiil, 
Almanac  [Astron/mi.  JahHradi)  fbr  1^5.  was  first  acted  in  1727,  at  Lincoln's-inn 

G»UT  i  a  term  made  use  of  in  the  East  Fields,  having  been  previously  refused  at 

Indies,  to  denote  a  passage  or  road  from  Drury-lane,     ftscbief  purpose  was  to  rid- 

the  coast  to  the  mountainous  or  upland  icule  the  Italian  opera;  but  the  spirit  of 

country.    (See  ISndostan.)  thepoet  renderedit  auniqueperfomiance, 

Gacze,  in  commerce,  a  thin,  transpa-  from  the  mixture  of  nature,  pathos,  bur- 
rent  aiaff,  sometimes  woven  with  silk,  and  lesque  and  satire  which  it  contiuns.  It  ran 
sometimes  only  of  tiiread.  Gauzes  are  foraixty-threeBUccessivenigh1a,andtrans- 
either  plain  or  figured.  The  latter  are  formed  the  actress  who  represented  the 
woAed  with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold,  on  heroine  into  a  duchess,  but  so  offended 
a  silk  ground,  Eind  are  chiefty  imported  the  ^lersons  in  power,  that  the  lord  cham- 
fh>m  China.  Gauzes  of  excellent  quality  berlain  refused  to  license  for  performance 
have,  of  late  years,  been  manufactured  at  a  second  part  of  it,  entitled  Polly.  This 
Paisley.  resentment  induced  his  friends  and  the 

Gav,  John,  an  eminent   English  poet,  party  in   opposition  to  come  forward  on 
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its  publio^tion  with  so  Itandsome  a  sub-  with  other  leanied  men,  to  Rome,  where 

sctiption,  that  hip  profits    amounted    to  cardinal    Bessarion    look    bim    into    his 

£1300,  whereas  the  Beggar's  Opera  ha4  suite.    After  the  dealh  of  Nicolas,  king 

cained  him  ouly  £400.    The  diike  end  Alphoneo  invited  him  to  Naples.     When 

duchessof Queeiisbury  tookhimintotheir  death  had  deprived  him  of  this   patron 

house,  aud  mai^fged  his   pecuniary  con-  also,  he  returned  again  to  Borne.    Here, 

jeenia.    He  was  spon  after  seized  with  de-  however,   he   was   so    mortified    by  ilie 

jeclion  of  spirit%  but  enjoyed  intervals  of  sniallness  of  a  reward  ^ven  him  l>y  pope 

ease  sufficient  tq.enablehimto  compose  his  Sextus  IV,  for  a  dedication,  that  lie  witli- 

sonata  of  Acis  Epd  Gaialea,  and  the  opera  drew  to  Ferrara,  and  from  thai  place  to 

of  Achilles.    He  died  in  1732,  and  was  Calabria,  where  he  died,  in  1478.    Gaza 

inierred  in  WesEminster  abbey.   His  mon-  labored  for  ihe  diffusion  of  Greek  lilera- 

iiment   cont^ng  an  epitaph   by  Pope.—  ture  not  only  by  teaching,  but  also  by  his 

Among  bis  smaller  pieces,  his  two  ballads  writings,  and  especially  by  Latin  translo- 

of  All  in  the  Downs,  and  Twas  when  the  tions  of  tlie  Greek  classics.     His  chief 

Peas  were  roaring,  are  much  admired.  work  is  a  translation  of  the  writings  of 

GAY-LnasAC,  member  of  the  academy  Aristotle  on  natural  history, 

of  sciences,  and  professor  in  the  polytech-  Giza;   a  town  of  Palestine,  about  a 

nic  school  at  Paris,  a  chemist  and  natural  mile    from   the   Meditennnean  sea;    44 

philosopher  of  the  highest  eminence,  first  miles    south-west    Jerusalem ;    Ion.    34° 

brought  himself  into  notice,  at  Paris,  by  40'    E. ;     lat.    31°    Sff   N.  ;    population, 

ascending  in  a  balloon,  with  Blot,  lo  the  5000,    It  is  oflen  mentioned  in  Scripture, 

height  of  3G00    toises    (23,018    English  and  was  formerly  a  magnificent  city,  and 

feet),  a  greater  hei^t  than  had  been  ever  strongly  fortified.    It  is  now  much  reduc- 

before  reached.    This  ascension  was  the  cd  from  its  ancient  grandeur.     The  envi- 

means  of  leading  htm  to  a  number  of  re-  rons  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produce 

markable  discoveries  in  natural  philoso-  pomegranates,  oranges,  dates  and  dowers, 

phy,  which  (as,  for  instance,  his  obser\a-  in  great  request  even  at  Constantinople, 

tions  on  the  rising  and  falling  of  die  mcr  Here  Is  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  which 

cury,  and  many  other  fluid  and   elastic  employs  50O  looms    in    tlje    town    and 

bodies  in  the  higher  region  of  the  atinos-  neighborhood.     There  are  likewise  great 

phere,  as  well  as  under  different  degrees  quantities  of  ashes  made  by  the  Arabs, 

of  temperature)  have  been  confirmeil  by  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap ; 

repeate<l  ex|iei'iments,  and  gave  occasion  but  this  manufacture  has  declined.    Gaza, 

to  the  investigations  of  Dalton,  upon  the  at  present,  is  a  large  village,  divided  into 

uncommon  ex|ian^on  of  Ihe  volume  of  two  parts,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

fluids  (especially  water)  in  pas^iig  through  Both  of  these  parts,  taken   together,  are 

all  the  degrees  of  temperature  fiwrn  the  now  called   Gaiara;  and  the  upper  part, 

freezing  to  the  boiling  point.     At  a  =uli-  where  the  castie  is  situated,  has  the  same 

sequent  period,  Gay-Lussuc  joined  « ith  name ,  but  tlie  lower  part  is  by  the  Arala 

Uoxander  Humboldt  in  an  attempt  to  <le  distiiigui^ed  imder  tlie  name  of  Hard  el 

ermine  exactly  the  deviation  of  the  map  Se^uii/t 

letic    from    the    terrestrial    equator,    in  Gazelle.    (See  Adehpe.) 

vhich  they   both  took   for  the  basis  of  Gazette  ;    a  printed   account  of  tho 

i-'ieir  work  the  observations  of  La  Pey-  transactions  of  all  the  countries  in  the 

i-iuse,  relating  to  this  subject.     There  are  known   worid,  in   a  loose  elieot  or  half 

bu4ne  interesting  essays  of  Gay-Lu^Jaac  in  sheet     This  name,  in  England,  is  confln' 

tliu  Jinwdeg  de  Chivae  and  the  BtiUetin  de  ed  to  that  paper  of  news  published  by 

la  SocUU  Philomaihique.    With  his  pres-  authority  of  the  government.     The  first 

ent  colleague,  Th^nard,  he  has  published  gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Ox- 

Redierdits  Pkgsko-rJdmiqu^s  fades  iurla  foj'd,Noveni!)er7,1665.  (SceJ^ewspapers.) 

Pile   Galvaniqiie,   ei  hs  Preparations  du  Gazetteer  ;   a  geographical  dictiona- 

Potassium  [Paris,  1811,2  vols.).  ry.     The  first  work  of  this  kind,  with 

Gaza,  Theodore ;  a  successor  of  Emao-  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  Sle- 

uel  Cbrysoloras  as  teacher  of  the  Greek  phen  of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the  be- 

language  and  literature  in  the  West,     He  ginning  of  the  6lh  century.     We   have 

came  a  fugitive,  after  the  capture  of  Con-  only  an  abridgment  of  it    The  first  mod- 

stniitinople,  through  Turkey  to  Italy,  and  eni  work  of  the  kind  is  the  i>tc(iimnnum 

there  speedily  acquired  a  thorough  knowl-  Hislcrieo-Geoffnwhicvm    (Geneva,    15(i5j, 

edge  of  the  language  of  the  country.    In  by  Charles  Stephens,  with  additions,  by 

1440,  he  was  public  teacher  at  Ferrara,  N.  Lloyd   (Oxford,   1670,    and    London, 

uid,  in  1451,  pope  Nicolas  V  invited  bim,  16861     The  works  of  Ferrari   {Lexiam 
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GfographicKm,    ISIT),     and     Baudrand  his  a! chemical  works  were  published  in 

( Geagr.  Ordine  lAterarum  JH&poa^  16S2j,  Latin,  by  Goliiis,  under  tbe  title  of  Lofns 

are  full  of  the  strangest  errors.    Those  PkHosaphorvm,  and  an  English  translation 

of  Maty  (1701),  Thomas  Comeille  (3  voIst  of  them  by  Robert  RuBsel   appeared  at 

fol.,  1708),  and  Savonarola  (1713),  were  Leydea  in  1668  (Svo.).     Geber  corrected 

baaed  on  the  (bnner,  with  additions  anc^  many  errors  in  uie  astrononiy  of  the  an- 

corrcctloiiiS.      The  IKctimmaire    Giogr<i-  cients,   and   desctihed    chemical    instru- 

plivpie,  ISitorique  el  Ciitique,  of  La  Mar-  ments  and  operations  with  greater  accu- 

tiniere  (Hagiie  and  Amsterdam,  1726,  10  racy  than  his  predocesBors,    Vulgar  igno- 

vols^  folio,  Paris,  1768, 6  vols.),  superseded  ranee   ascribed  to  this   philosopher    ihe 

all  that  had  gone  before  it,  though  it  re-  character    of    a    ma^clan,     on    which 

lained  many  errors.     An  abridgment  of  Naud^  remarks,  that,  from  the  catalogue 

it  by  Ladvocat,  under  the  assumed  name  of  the  works  of  Geber,  given  by  Gesner, 

of  Vosgier,  has  continued  to  be  republish-  it  may  be  concluded  he  understood  every 

ed  in  France  till  the  present  time.    The  thing  except  magic.— Another  philosopher, 

GeographischrStalialiscItet  HandiB6rterlnick  named  Gtber,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 

of  the  late  eminent  German  geographer  native  of  Seville  in  Spain,  and  to  have 

Uassel  [1817, 2  vols^  with  a  suppleinent  flourished  about  1(S0.     These  individuais 

of  two  volumes)  is  the  result  of  laborious  have    been    improperly   confounded    by 

and  judicious  investigations.      The  Um-  some  writers. 

vers^  Gazetteer,  by  Cruttwell  (London,  Gebebs.    (See  Gveben.) 

180S,  4   vols.  4to.),  and  the  Edinburgh  Gebirge,  a  German  word,  the  collec- 

Gaietteer  (6  vols,  8vo.,  1817 — 1823),  are  live  noun  of  Berg-  {raounlain),  signifying 

the  principal  English  works  of  the  kind,  a  chain  or  famUy  of  wountmris,  appears 

The  latter,  though  not  without  errors,  is  a  in  many  geographical  names,  as  BiMfn- 

valuable  work.    An   abridgment,  in  one  ge^gc  [mouiftmus  of  pants),  Erzgebii^e 

volume  (1829),  professes  to   be   brought  ifore  mountains). 

down  to  Che  time  of  its  publication,  but  Gecko  ;  the  local  name  of  a  small 
does  not  in  all  instance  bear  marks  of  speciesof  lizard,  very  common  in  the  Le-. 
re*isioti.  The  most  valuable  and  recent  vant,  where  it  is  supposed  to  poison  per- 
of  French  gazetteers  is  the  DictionnaJre  sons  who  eat  of  provisions  over  wh'ch  it 
Gio^raphiqae  Unujersd,  now  (1830)  pub-  has  crawled.  A  peculiar  acrid  mucus  is 
lishing  in  Paris.  The  lirst  volume  ap-  secreted  by  glands  on  the  under  surface 
peared  in  1823  {chez  Kiltan  el  Piquet),  the  ot  the  toes,  which  is  said  to  possess  a 
seventh  in  1830.  Among  tiie  conti'ibu-  slight  blistering  property  when  applied  to 
tors  are  Depping,  Klaproth,  the  Lapies,  the  skin,  and  to  he  otherwise  poisonous. 
Riniuaat,  Willckeiiaer  and  Warden.  A.  There  is  in  reality  hule  foundation  for 
von  Humboldt  and  the  late  M.  Malte-  the  fears  which  are  entertained  of  this 
Brun  have  also  assisted  in  the  work,  little  reptile,  whose  chief  occupation  is 
The  Gazetteer  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester  hunting  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  trou- 
(second  edition,  Boston,  1823, 2  vols,,  Svo.)  blesome  insects,  which  constitute  its  prop- 
displays  tlie  industry  and  accuracy  of  its  er  food.  The  soles,  orraiher  the  inferior 
editor  in  a  favorable  light  It  is  particu-  siuftice  of  the  toes,  is  divided  into  a  kind 
larly  valuable  for  America,  of  lamellfB,  by  means  of  which  the  animal 

Geaei»'o  is  the  connexion  of  one  tooth-  is  enabled  to  exttaust  tite   air  under  the 

ed  wheel  vrith  another,    (See  Wheds.)  foot,  and  thus  adhere  forcibly  to  any  fiat 

Gebel,  a    corruption    of  the    Arabic  surface  on   which  it  may  be  placed.    In 

(§ek(  [mountain),  appears  in  many  geo-  this  manner,  it  courses  over  perpendicu- 

graphical   names,   as    Gtbel   Amar,    &c,  lar  walls,  and  walks  in  |>erfect  safety  in- 

(See  Gi&el.J  verted  on  a  ceiling.    Much  variation  in 

Geber  ;  an  Arabian  philosopher,  who,  the  disposition  of  these  curious  suckers  is 

according  to  Leo  AfHcanus,  lived   in  the  observable,  and  has  afforded  M.  Cuvier 

8th  century.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  characters  for  sevei-al  very  good  divisions 

Greek  by  birth,  and  to  have  apostatized  of  the  genus.     The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 

from    Christianity    to   Mohammedanism,  very  large,  dilating  and  contracting  in  the 

His    writings    relate    to   astronomy   and  same  manner  as  those  of  tiie  fohne  race 

cliemistry,  or  rather  alqhemy,  on  which  among  quadrupeds.    The  teetli  are  es- 

last  subject  his  authority  was  so  great,  tremely  small,  and  close  set  in  the  jaws. 

thM  he  was  styled  tiie  master  of  masters  On  the  inferior  sm-foce  of  the  tliighs  of 

in  that  art,    A  Latin  translation  of  his  some  species  are  ranges  of  porce,  and  chn 

Comtnentary  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  skin   of  all  the  species  is  covered  wiili 

was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1533,  and  rough   scales  and  tubercles.      Many  of 
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them  are  decorated  with  tlie  most  beau-  dispoation  was  truly  philanthropic  and 

liflil   colors,  as  the   G.  inanguis,  ocdlatmi  benevolent,  and  his  wit  and  vivacitj  con- 

and  eepeSi.     G.  MaurilaniiM,  the  common  trihuted  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  social 

species  of  the   south   of  France,  &c^  ia  parties  in  which  he  inixedj     He  was  fl 

of  a  deep  gray  color;  ihe  head   rough;  unifonnadvocQleforuncontroHed freedom 

tbebody  covered  with  tubercles  arranged  of  opinionand ofdiscussion.   Heesitended 

in  clusters ;  scales  under  the  tail  amilar  to  his  good  will  to  all  sects,  and  vam  disposed 

those  underneath  the  belly.     The  appear-  to  grant  to  others  every  privilege  ivhich  he 

suceof  this  animal  is  disgusting.    During  claimed  for  himself     (See  Good's  lAfi 

the  day,  it  lies  hid  in  damp  and  obscure  of  Gtddes.) 

places,  sallying  forth  in  the  evening  to  Gediee,  Frederic;  a  German  scholar 
prey  upon  insects,  which  it  pursues  with  who  did  much  for  the  advancement  of 
great  rapidity,  uttering  from  time  to  time  education.  Hewasbominl754,at  Bobe- 
a  ^ort,  sharp  chirp.  In  Italy,  the  gecko  row,  a  village  near  Lenizen,  in  Bi'anden- 
is  called  (eirenfoio,  in  Provence,  tanntt,  burg.  In  1771,  he  went  to  (he  university 
and  by  the  Romans  it  was  called  gUttio,  a  of  Frankfort,  and,  in  1779,  became  rector 
name  now  appropriated  to  another  genua  of  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin.  He  was 
of  lizards.  The  gecko  of  the  Levant  transferred  to  another  gymnasium  of  the 
and  Egypt,  the  larerfa  gecko  of  Linn6,  is  same  city,  where  he  died  io  1803.  His 
emooth,  reddish  gray,  dotted  with  brown;  zeal  to  promote  education  was  untiring, 
scales  and  tubercles  very  small.  At  Cai-  and  the  north  of  Germany  is  deeply  in- 
to, this  animal  is  generally  seen  crawling  debted  to  him  for  his  services.  His  Read- 
over  walls  and  ceilings  at  dusk,  and,  dur-  era  and  ChrtaUmutthiaa  in  several  lan- 
ing  the  day,  lies  bid  behind  fhmiture,  and  guages  have  long  been  conadered  the 
in  dark,  retired  places.  Tlje  natives  call  best.  His  works  on  edtication  contMo 
it  <Aov.  bura  (father  of  the  leper).  Other  many  useful  ideas, 
species  are  described,  inhabiting  Moda-  Gehen.na,  (See  J^iphet.) 
gascar,  which  have  the  sides  of  the  tdl  Gehler,  John  Samuel  Traugott;  bom 
crested  or  fringed,  as,  for  instance,  the  at  Gorlitz,  November  1,  1751,  where  his 
G.JimbriataSf  or Jamo-cantrtUa  of  the  na-  father  was  burgomaster.  He  was  edu- 
tives  of  that  island,  where  it  is  much  cated  in  the  gymnasium  there,  and  studied 
dreaded,  but  witliout  reason.  namral  science  and  mathematics,  and 
Gehdes,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  afterwards  law  at  Leipsic.  In  1774,  he 
divine,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1737.  delivered  private  lectures  on  mathemat- 
At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  sent  to  the  Scot-  ics ;  in  1777,  he  received  a  doctorate  of 
tish  college  at  Paris,  and,  retuming  to  law;  in  1763,  he  was  made  a  counsellor 
Scotland  in  1764,  oiRciated  as  priest  at  Leipac,  and,  in  1786,  a  member  of  the 
amongthe  Catholics  in  Angus,  In  1779,  simreme  court.  He  died  October  IS, 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  granted  him  ITvS.  Of  his  many  learned  treatises,  we 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  tlie  first  mention  especially  his  Disterl.  Historta 
Catholic,  since  the  reformation,  lo  whom  Logarithm.  JVaturalium  Prinumfia  (Leip- 
it  had  been  assigned.  About  this  time,  sic  1776).  The  PhfsikatiBche  WSrterbuch 
he  repaired  to  London,  with  a  view  of  (Dictionary  of  Natural  Philosojihy),  a 
obtaining  facilities  for  his  scheme  of  a  work  which  is  a  model  in  its  kimi  (1787 — 
new  English  translation  of  the  Old  and  1795,  5  vols.),  bears  Gehler's  name.  Of 
New  Testament  In  consequence  of  the  this  dictionary,  Brandes,  Gmelin,  Pfaii; 
known  opinions  of  doctor  Geddes  in  re-  Homer  and  Muncke  (under  the  supein- 

fird  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  tendence  of  the  latter)  have  lately  pub- 

criptures,  and    the    divine   mission  of  lished  a  new  edition,  adapted  to  the  present 

MoseSj  his  work  met  with  much  censure,  state  of  the  science.     It  is  a  work  of  un- 

and  his  own  immediate  superiors  ens-  common  excellence, 

pended  him.     In  1797,  he  published  the  GEi3Tic3(fromtheGrBcfc)^,lhe  earth); 

decond  volume  of  his  translation,  which,  a  name  applied,  by  the  Germans,  to  that 

displaying  equal  latitude,  produced  amilar  part  of  physical  geography,  which  relates 

censures  from  both  Catholics  and  Protest-  to  the  knowledge  of  the  solid  land.     It 

ants.    He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  transia-  comprises  the  following  divi^ons :  1.  ne- 

lion  of  the  Psalms,  when    he    died    in  sological,   or  the   geography   of   islands, 

1809,  after  a  very  painful  illness.     This  which  treats  of  islands  and  peninsidas, 

learned,  but  eccentric  divine  wrote  many  their  extent,  situation  and  origin ;  whether 

tracts,  of  more  or  less  power,  in  vindication  formed  by  the  influence  of  fire  orwater; 

of  his  peculiar  notions  and  opiuions,  as  separated  from  the   main   land,   or  only 

wellassomeindifTcrentverses.  Dr.Geddes'  projections  of  coral  cliffi:  2.  oroloeii^ 
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or  the  geography  of  mountains,  giving  an  the  age  of  13.     In  1729,  he  was  sent  to 

account  of  the  elevations,  both  in  tlie  sea  tlie  royal  school  nl  Meissen.     In  1734,  be 

and  on  land,  their  extent,  connexion  and  began  the  study  of  theology  at  LeipsJc 

difTerence  (as  con^sting  of  ice  and  enow,  Better  health,  stronger  lungs,  and  a  better 

elaciers,  volcanoes,  or  filled  with  cavea},  memory, would  havemade  him  oneof  the 

&c. :   3.   oryctological,  describing  moun-  most  distinguished  preachers  in  Germany, 

tains  with   reference  to  tlieir  formation.  He  as^steS  Gotlsched  in  Ihe  translation 

age,  and  componentparts:  4.  planological  of  Bayle'a  Dictionary.      He  also   wrote 

gifography,  relaung  to  the  plwns,  valleys  fiibles,  stories,  didactic  poems,  with  several 

and  gentle  slopes :   5.  thetical  geography,  prose  essays,  besides  comic   and   idyllic 

which  treats  of  Ihe  interior  of  the  earU),  pieces  intended  for  the  improvement  of 

fissnres,  caverns,  strata,  veins,  &c.  the  stage.    With  a  view  of  adding  to  the 

Gelatine,  in  chemistry,  is  one  of  the  dignilyand  utility  of  romance,hewrotehia 
■constituent  parts  of  animal  substances,  SchiDetHsche  OraSn  (Swedish  Countess). 
and  may  be  obtained  by  repeatedly  wash-  He  was  much  afflicted  at  times  with  hypo- 
mg  the  fresh  skin  of  an  animal  in  cold  chondria.  For  12  years,  he  had  lectured 
water,  afterwards  boiling  it,  and  reducing  in  Leipsic  with  much  applause,  When  he 
it  to  a  small  quantity  by  slow  evaporation,  was  appointed  extraordmary  professor  of 
and  allowing  it  to  cool.  It  then  assumes  philosophy  there,  in  1751.  He  now  read 
the  form  of  jelly,  and  becomes  hard  and  lectures,  witli  gi-enl  applause,  on  poetry 
Eemitransparent.  It  is  a  principal  ingredi-  and  eloquence.  The  melancholy,  to 
entbothof  the  solid  and  fluid  partsofani-  which  he  was  sutgect,  however,  made 
mals,  and  is  employed  in  the  state  of  him  renounce  poetry,  and  devote  himself 
glue,  size,  and  isinglass.  Gelatine  is  used  in  to  lectures  on  morals.  During  the  seven 
a  newkind  of  bread,called^(iinamvfMlis^,  years' war,  great  numbers  of  strangei* 
now  manufactured  in  Pans.  It  having  visited  Gellert,  who  had  become  the  fe- 
bcen  found  that  the  gelatine  of  bones  vorite  of  the  nation,  Frederic  the  Great 
used  for  soups  was  exceedingly  nutritious,  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  conversa- 
tt  vcas  Imagined  that  if  this  gelatine  could  tion,  that  he  called  him  k  plus  raisomudie 
be  introduced  into  bread  from  jiotato  de  totu  Its  sawm»  AUaiwms.  Gellert  re- 
flour,  which  is  very  much  less  nutritious  ceivcd  numerous  |iresents  and  other 
than  wheaten  flour,  the  former  would  be  proofe  of  regard  both  from  his  scholaia 
equally  pleasant,  and  even  more  nutritive  and  flom  strangers,  and  was  surrounded 
than  wheaten  bread.  The  cj(|>eriment  with  most  of  the  external  means  of  hap- 
has  been  tried  with  great  success;  and  piness;  but  his  health  grew  continually 
beautifijl  loaves  of  bread,  made  in  this  worse,  and  bis  disorder  would  not  yield  to 
way,  are  now  sold  in  Paris  at  a  much  medicine.  He  died,  with  Christian  resig- 
lower  price  than  bread  from  wheat  flour,  nation,  December  13,  1769,  aged  55.  Hib 
The  gelatii)e  is  sojiurified  as  to  impart  no  ]>rivate  character  vras  highly  amiable. 
unpleasant  flavor,  and  the  potato  bread.  No  literary  man  was  ever  more  ready  to 
thus  manufactured,  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  allow  the  merit  of  others.  Though  not  a 
wholesome.  As  a  cheap,  nutritious  and  genius  of  the  first  class,  he  was  an  agree- 
useful  article  of  food  ftir  the  poor,  the  po-  able  and  fertile  writer,  the  poet  of  religion 
tato  bread  thus  made  is  unequalled.  A  and  virtue.  In  his  ^bles  and  spiritual 
large  quantity  of  tlie  biscuit  sent  out  with  songs,  ho  has  disphiyed  the  whole  force 
the  African  expedition  to  Algiers  was  of  his  genius.  Tlie  former  are  character- 
prepared  in  this  way.  ized  by  a  delicate  vein  of  humor,  liveliness. 

Geld  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  word, signifying  ease  and  keen  satire.  In  his  tales,  he  is  fond 

money  or  tribute;   also   a  compensation  of  the  serious,  didactic  style,  and  some- 

for  a  crime.     Hence  totredd  was  used  times  of  the  tragic.     His  verses  are  sofl 

for  the  value  of  a  man  slain,  and  ongfid,  and  harmonious.     For  romance  he  had 

of  a  heasl.  no  talent,  as  is   shown  by  his  Swedish 

OELiE,  Clauds.   (See  C3aude  Lorreine.)  Countess.     His  tlieatricat  pieces,  tliough 

Gellert,  ChristiaR  Fflrchtegott;  born  better,  are  still  a  failure.  HisleMersjforthe 

171.5,  at  Haynichen,  a  city  near  Freyberg,  time  when  they  were  written,  are  worthy 

ill  the  Erzgebii^  where  )iis  fatherwas  a  of  praise,  though  they  are  not  wliully  free 

preacher.     On  account   of  the  narrow  from  the  faults  of  the  age.    The  last  edi- 

circuinstttnces  of  his  ftther,  who  liad  a  tion  of  his  complete  worits  agtpeared  ai 

family  of  13  children,  Gellert,  at  the  age  Leipnc,  1784,  in  10  volumes. 
of  11,  vras  obliged  to  support   himself        Gellius,    AuIus;    a    Roman    author, 

by  copying.     His  first  poetical  attempt — a  who  lived  under  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 

poem  on  his  father's  birthday — he  made  at  nines.    He  studied  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and 
34* 
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philosophy  at  Athene,  and  afterwards  re-  by  Pmdar.  The  booty  was  immenBe,niid 
ceived  the  digni^  of  a  centumvir.  He  Gelon  offered  the  Cartljapiiians  peaco 
is  ihe  suihor  of  .Voefea  Mtkm  (Attic  only  on  condition  that  they  should  pay 
NighlB),  full  of  IntereBtinp  observations,  2000  (aleiits  of  silver,  erect  two  temples 
particularly  for  philologists  and  critics,  forpreservingtiiecouditionsof peace,and 
which  he  collected  in  the  winter  nights,  abolish  forever  liuiiiun  sacritices.  His 
during  his  residence  at  Alhens,  fiom  the  next  ambition  was  lo  oht^n  the  title  of 
best  latin  and  Greek  authors.  The  royalty.  For  this  purpose,  he  SHramoned 
following  are  die  besi  edilious:  Paris,  a  meeting  of  the  people,  before  whom  he 
1585,  by  Henry  Siephanus;  Paris,  168],  oppcurea  unarmwl, and  declared  his  in- 
4to.  (in  Usian  D^hint) ;  Amsterdam,  1651,  tention  of  resigning  his  high  power.  All 
I2nio,,  by  Elzevir;  Leyden,1666(cumjVo-  were  filled  with  wonder  and  astoniah- 
(wwor.);  Leyden,1706,*to.,  byGronovius;  meni;  and  the  general  voice  ha>led  him 
Leip^c,  1762,''2  voIst  by  Cowradi,  &c.  as  the  preserver  of  Syrncuse.  The  royal 
GEIJ.T.  (See  JeUv.)  title  -was  unanimoualy  conferred  upon 
Gelon  ;  son  of  Diaoraenes,  tyrant  of  hini,  and  the  people  persisted  in  compel' 
Syracuse,  of  which  he  usurped  the  sove-  luig  him  to  accept  it.  A  statue,  which 
reignty  about  491  or  500  B.  C.  He  em-  represented  him  in  a  citizen's  dress,  per- 
bellished  the  city  and  increased  its  popnla-  petiiated  the  memory  of  ibis  event.  Gen- 
tion.  When  Greece  was  threatened  by  erosity  and  kindness  were  the  character- 
Xerxes,  Athens  and  Sparta  sent  atnbassa-  istics  of  Gelon's  administration.  Ever 
dors  to  him,  to  conclude  an  alliance  striving  to  make  his  people  happy,  be 
against  the  king  of  Persia.  Gelon  offered  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years.  He 
206  galleys,  30,000  heavy-armed  soldiers,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hicro. 
4000  horsemen,  2000  archers,  and  as  Gemappes.  (See  Jemafpes.) 
many  slingers,  with  provisions  for  them  Gemiwi;  the  Twins  (Et);  one  of  the 
during  the  war,  if  they  would  yield  to  nortliem  signs,  heingthe  third  sign  of  the 
him  the  supreme  command  by  land  and  zodiac,  and  the  last  of  tlie  firing  signs. 
sea.  The  conditions  were  rejected,  Ge-  Gems,  or  Pkecious  Stones,  are  some- 
Ion  therefore  refused  the  deared  assist-  times  found  of  regular  shapes,  and  with 
ance,  and  sent  to  Deliibi  a  man,  by  the  a  natural  polish,  and  sometimes  of  in'^- 
nanje  of  Cadmus,  witli  orders  to  awwt  lar  shapes,  and  with  a  rough  coat.  The 
the  result  of  the  war,  and,  if  the  Greeks  first  sort  may  be  considered  as  of  the  [lehble 
were  overcome,  to  pay  homage  to  Xerxes  kind,  niid  are  said  to  be  found  near  the 
in  his  name,  and  to  send  bim  valuable  beds  of  rivers,  after  great  rains ;  the  othera 
presents.  He  was  not  then  aware  that  are  found  in  mines,  and  in  the  clefts  of 
Xerxes  had  induced  the  Cailhaginians,  rocks.  The  gems  of  the  first  sort  were  what 
while  he  was  assaulting  the  Greeks  in  the  ancients  most  usually  engraved  upon, 
their  own  country,  to  make  an  attack  on  These  are  commonly  calltrf  iTiiaglios ; 
their  settlements  m  Sicily  and  Italy.  Ha-  and  they  are  mostly  of  along,  oval  figure, 
niilcar  finally  landed  at  Panornius,  with  inclining  to  a  point  at  each  end,  convex 
a  fleet  of  2000  ships  of  war  and  30OO  as  well  on  the  engraved  ftce  as  on  the 
transports,  carrying,  in  all,  G00,000  land  othei-s,with  a  ridge  running  from  end  to 
troops,  and  laid  siege  lo  Hiniera,  Gelon  end  on  the  under  side,  which  is  hereby, 
marched  against  this  army  with  50,000  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  faces;  both 
infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  He  leami  which  are  also,  ihotigh  not  so  distinctly, 
from  an  intercepted  letter,  that  Hamilcar  parted  from  the  upijer  face  by  auothei 
intended  to  engage  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  ridge  running  quite  round  the  oval.  The 
the  next  day,  and  to  receive  auxiliary  stone  most  coininorly  found  engraved  is 
troops  into  hia  camp.  Gelon  succeeded  the  beryl.  The  next  is  the  emerald ;  and 
in  introducing,  in  the  room  of  the  auxilia-  then  the  jacinth.  The  chrj'solite  is  bul 
ries,  a  detachment  of  his  own  cavalry  into  rarely  found  engraved,  as  are  also  the 
theenemy'scAmpiWhicbfcll  uponHamil-  crystal,  or  Oriental  pebble,  the  garnet, 
car  in  the  midst  of  his  religious  ceremo-  and  the  amethyst.  The  following  is  a 
ny,  slew  him,  and  set  fire  to  bis  ships.  At  genend  list  of  what  are  usually  called 
the  same  time,  Gelon  assailed  the  Cartha-  precious  stones :  the  beryl,  red,  yellow,  or 
ginians,  who  were  dejected  by  tlie  death  whiiejeinerald,  green;  jadntb,ofadeep, 
uf  then- general  and  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  tawny  red;  chrysolite,  of  a  light  grass- 
and  totally  discomfited  them.  This  re-  green ;  enretal,  or  Oriental  pebble,  of  n 
maikable  battle  happened  on  the  same  silvery  white;  gariiei,of  a  deep  n-d,  clar- 
day  on  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious  et  color;  amethyst,  purpl",  diamond, 
ut  Mai-athon.     It  is  celebrated  in  an  ode  while:    riiliy,    red    or    crimson  -  col  orcd : 
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emerald,  of  a  deep  green  ;   aqua  mariDa,  der,  which   they   UEe   vf'idi  steel   mstni- 

of  a  bluish,  sea  green,  like  sea  water;  to-  ments,  to  divide   pehbles    and    precious 

jjaz,  of  a  ripe  citron  yellow;  sapphire,  of  etones.    The  small  pieces  of  diamond, of 

a  deep  sky  blue,  or  of  a  silver  white ;  wliich  the  powder  is  made,  are  worth  28 

cornelian,  red  or  while ;  opal,  white  and  shillinj^  a  caraL     The  use   of   the   dia- 

chongeable ;  vermilion  stone,  more  law-  rnond  in  this  vpay  is  very  extensive.     Had 

iiy  than  the  jacinth.     All  these  stones  are  nature  withheld  the  diamond,  the  pebble, 

inoi-e  or  leea  transparent.     The  following  tlie  agate,  and  a  varied  of  other  stones, 

are  all  opaque:    the  cat's   eye,  brown;  would  have  been  of  Ottle  value,  as  no 

red  jasper,  called  also  thick  comdian,  of  other  substance  is  hard  enough  lo  operate 

the  color  of  red  ochre ;  jet,  black ;  agates  upon  them.      In  this   way,  tock  crystal 

ofvarioussorts;  blood-stone,green, veined  from  Brazil  is  divided  into  leaves,   and 

or  spotted  with  red  and  white;  onyx,  con-  ground  and  polished  with  diamond  dust  fot 

sietiug  of  different  parallel  strata,  mostly  spectacles  and  other  optical  instruments, 
white  and  black;   sardonyx,  of  several         Genu,  Art^iciaL    The  great  valtte  of 

shades  of  brown  and  white ;  agate-onyx,  the   precious  stonee  has  led  to  artificial 

of  two  or  more  strata   of  white,  either  imitations  of  their  color  and   lustre,  by 

opaque  or  transparent ;  alabaster,  different  compositions  in  glass.    In  order  to  ap 

strata  of  white  and  yellow,  like  the  agate-  proximate  as  near  as  possible  lo  the  bril- 

onyx,  but  all  opaque;  load's  eye,  black;  liancy  and  refractive    power  of    native 

turquoise,  of  a  yellowish  blue  inulining  to  gems,  a  ba^s,  called  a  paste,  is  made  from 

green ;   lapis  lazuli,  of  a  fine  deep  blue,  the  finest  flint  glass,  composed  of  selected 

Of  most  of  the  species  beforementioncd,  materials,  combined  in  different  propor- 

ihere  are  some  of  an  inferior  class  and  tions,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 

beauty.    These  are  commonly  called,  by  manufacturer.     This  is  mixed  with  me- 

jewellers,   Ocddenbd  stoms.      They  are  tallio  oxides  capable  of  producing  the  de- 

mostly  the  jiroduce  of  Europe,  and  found  sired  color.     A  great  number  of  complex 

ill  mines  or  stone  quarries;  and  are  so  receipts  are  in  use  among  manufacturers 

named  in  opposition  to  those  of  a  higher  of  these  articles- 
class,  which  are  always  accounted  Orien-         Gctiu,  IiniUUvm  of  J}ii&iue ;  a  method 

tal,  and  supposed  to  he  only  produced  in  of  laking  the  impressions  and  figures  of 

the   East.     The   onyx,  sardonyx,   agate-  antique  gems,  with  their  engravings,  in 

onyx,  alabaster  of  two  colors  or  strata,  as  glass,  of  the  color  of  the  original   gem. 

also  certain  shells  of  different  coats,  were  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation, 

frequently  engraved,  by  the  ancients,  in  to  take  the  impression  of  the  gem  in  a 

relief;  and  these  sorts  of  engravings  ore  very  fine  earth,  and  to  press  down  upon 

raly    called    comaw.       They    also  this  a  piece  of  proper  glass,  softened  or 

mes  ingrafied  a  head,  or  some  other  half  melted  at  the  fire,  so  that  the  figures 

figure  in  relief,  of  gold,  upon  a  blood-  of  the  impression  made  in  the  earth  may 

stone.    Besides  which  there  are  some  an-  be  nicely  and  perfectly  expressed   u]jon 

tiques,  mostly  cornelians,  that  are  covered  the  glass.    The  yellowish  tripoli  has  been 

with  a  ^ratuni  of  white.    Tliis  stratum  found  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

'    '    '        u  as  natural,       GeM-ScrLPTtjRE ;   the  glyptic  art,  or 

itof  enamel  lilhoglyptics ;  tl»e  ait  of  representing  de- 

s  esteemetl  signs  u|ion  predous  stones,  either  in  raised 

,  were  die  work  (cameo*),  or  by  figures  cut  into  or 

a  to  Ihem,  below  the  surface  (inii^ios).    The  former 

the  beryl  and  the  jacinth.    The  ancients  method  may  have  been  practised  at  a  very 

engraved  most  of  their  stones,  except  the  early  period,  and  probably  had  its  oripn 

onys  and  the  sardonyx,  just  as  Ihey  were  with  uie  Babylonians,  who  worshipped  the 

found ;  their  natural  potisli  excelling  all  heavenly  homes,  and  were  accuslomeil  to 

that  can  he  given  by  art;  but  the  beauty  wear  figured  talismans,  which  served  as 

of  the  several  species  of  on™  could  only  symbols  of  iheir  influences.    From  them 

lie  discovered  by  cutting.    The  merit  of  the   custom  of  wearing  engraved  stones, 

intaglios  and  cameos  depends  on  then-  passed    to   the   Hebrews  (Eichhom.   Jh 

erudi&m,  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  goodness  Genvnaa  saAplia  Hehnzonan,  in  the  Com- 

of  the  workmanship,  and  the  beauty  of  ment.  Soc  Gott,  rec,  vol.  ii.)     Accortl- 

tlieir  polisli.     The  antique  Greek  gems  ing  lo  others,  iliis  art  originated  in  India. 

are  most  esteemed;  and,  next  lo  them,  Tlie  Egyptians  cut  the  hardest  kinds  of 

the   Roman   ones  of   the   times  of   the  stones.      The    custom    of   wearing    cut 

higher    empire.      Lapidaries    employ    a  stones  as  seal  rings  appears  to  have  been 

considerable  quantity  of  diamond  in  pow-  gcnei-al  among  die  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
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Solon.     One  of  [he  earliest  artistB  in  this  the    dactyl iotheca   of   Milhridatea,   as   i 

branch,  of  whom   mention    is  made,   is  votive  oflering,  in  the  Capitol;  Julius  Coe- 

Mnesarchus,  the  father  of  tiie  philosopher  ear,  six  tablets,  with  six  gems,  in  the  templa 

Pythagoras,  consequently  a  coutemponiry  of  Venus.    At  a  later  period,  the  collec- 

of  that  Theodonis  of  Samos,   who   en-  tionsofHerodesAlticuB,ofVespasian,&o., 

graved   the  ring  of  Po)y<autee,  of  which  were  celebrated;  yet  this  general  inste  was 

such  wonderful  stories  are  told  by  the  an-  not  able  to  preserve  tlie  art  from  decline, 

dents,    TheiSe  ancient  works  were  proba-  We  find  proofs  of  this  degeneracy  in  the 

Wy  inla^ios;  the  artist  made  use  of  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  in  the  uume- 

latbe,  the  maxi-jm,  the  ostrac^ia,  the  dia-  rous  class  of  gems  called   nbraxaa  (q.  v.) 

moiid  point,  and  diamond  powder.     Re-  and  abraxides,  in  some  rare  worits  of  the 

Bpecting  Ilie  species  of  stones  chiefly  used  Byzan^De  period  (Dufrcsiie  in  hto  Dia- 

hythe  ancientg,  and  the  mystical  wjwers  tonua;   ed,  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  folio,  and 

attributed  to  the  different  kinds,  see  Beller-  Raspe's  Catalogue  of  Tassit's  Collection,) 

inaiiii's   Urim  vttd   Tkammm,  die  iiUesten  and  in   some  artificial  gems  of  the  first 

Gtmmen    (Beriin,    1824.)      Whether   the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.     From  the 

Egyptian  scarabiri,  and  the  Gneco-Etnis-  time  of  GolUeims,  these  marks  of  degen- 

can  imitations  of  them,  are  the  most  an-  eracy  are  particularly   striking.      As   no 

cient  specimensof  thisinterestingart,may  use  could  be   made   of  the   material   of 

be  doubted  on  account  of  tlie  form  of  the  these  works,  gems  continued  to  he  highly 

stones(cutinlotheshapeofheeUes).  Yetthe  prized,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest 

epecimensof  theearlyperiodof  the  arture  barbarism,  and  served  to   ornament  the 

80tare,tfial  we  have  DOtsulHcient  data,  for  shrines  of  saints,  royal  badges  and  cere- 

fixingonanyclassaspriortothatjust met)-  inonial  dresses,   and   thus   passed   safely 

fioned.  Theflourishingperiodoflhee^ijpfic  through  the  ages  of  destrurtion  and  ig- 

ort,  seems  to  have  been  the  aee  of  .4Llexan-  norance,  in  which  the  finest  statues  were 

der  the  Great ;  but  we  are  able  to  judge  of  valued   as  materials  for    mortar    or    for 

the  works  of  Pyrgoteles,  ApoUonides  and  building,  down  to  ages  which  could  ap- 

Croniiis  only  from  tradition,  as  there  are  preciate  their  value.     If  we  may  judge 

no  works  of  these  masteis  exlant     Pyrgo-  from    the     remains    wiiicli    have    come 

^les  was  distinguished  for  works  in  re-  down  to  iis,  engraved  gems  seem  to  have 

Jef ;  and  from  his  lime  the  art  may  have  been   more  common  in   Byzantium   and 

risen,  gradually,  to  that  degree  of  perfec-  Constantinople  than  in  the  West,      The 

tionof  which  we  possess  such  rich  speci-  stone,   willi   tlie   head   of   Richilde,   the 

mens.     The  artists,  some  of  whose  names  wife  of  Charles  tlie  Bald  (Mont&ucon's 

^Ve  leom  from  their. woriis  themselves  (of  MoTuan.  de  la  Mon.  Fhmp.,\-d\.  i,  table  88), 

whoin  Gr.  Clarac  has  given  a  list  in  his  is  a  relic  of  a  period  of  which  haitlly  any 

Dtarriplvm   des  Antiques  du  Musee  Royal  other  wocks  of  art  remain,  except,  per- 

de  Frajux,  Paris,  1830),  took  the  ra"ster-  ha|)s,  a  few  on  rehgious  subjects.     The 

pieces  of  sculpture  tor  their  subjects  and  eariiest  gem-engraver,  of  modem  titiies, 

models.     Under  the  Roman  emperors,  in  is  Vittore  Pisanello,  who   lived  at  Flor- 

j)articular.  Ibis  was  very  common.     The  ence  about  the  year  1406.     Among  the 

names  of  Dioscoiides,  ApoUonides,  Aulos,  Germans,  Daniel  Engelhard,  of  Nurem- 

Hyllos,  Cneius,  Solon,  remind  us  of  the  berg,  was  the  earliest.     He  died  in  1512, 

most  perfect  works  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  discovery  of  some  iiiie  specimens  in 

But  the  works  of  greatest  value  which  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence,  and  the 

have  come  down  to  us — the  onyx,  in  the  display  of  gems  by  tlie  emperor  Palfeolo- 

chapel  at  Paris,  the  apotheo^  of  Augu^us  gus,  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1438, 

in  Vienna,  (he  onyx,  at  the  Hague,  repre-  were  periiape  tlie  original  cause  of  the 

senfmgtheapotlieosisoftheemperorClau-  taste  of  the  Medici  tor  engraved  stones, 

dius,  Achilles   lamenting   Patroclus,   the  The  popes  and  that  family  were  the  Crsl 

head  of  Julius  Ca!sar(Agincourt'B  Sculpt  patrons  of  this  art  in  modem  titnes,    A 

pi.  48), — these,  and  tlie  Brunswick  vase,  Florentineartist,liy  tbeuanieof  Jofcn,gcn- 

nod  tlie  Trivulcinn  and  Neapolitan  cups,  erully  called,  on  account  of  his  great  skilL 

liear  no  distinguished  names.    Names  of  Gioiio?mt'iMeConiiofc,dislJuguiBhed  him 

Greek  composition  were  frequently  put  on  self  in  thisetu-ly  period  of  the  modem  art, 

engraved  stones  in  the  fifteenth  century,  There  are  but  few  gems  which  can  lie  ascrih- 

When    the   ]iatronage    of  the  JVIedici  re-  edlo  hitn,  with  any  confidence,  beside  the 

vived  the  taste  for  gems  and  dactyliothe-  fiimous  cornelian  in  the  Florentine  miise- 

etis((i.v,),  which  hadso  powerfully  pro-  um,widitheportrailofSavonarola,l)earirig 

moled  tliis  liranch  of  art  under  the  later  the    inscription  fiieronjmma    /Vrnmeiwu 

Itoman    enipei-ors.    Pompey  coiisecruted  ordttda  pradicatoram,  prophela,  vir  ttinar- 
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Itp-.  This  Btone,  wlilch  must  have  been  po  da  Trezza,  the  same  artist  who,  in 
enaraved  later  than  1498,  is  given  in  1564,  executed,  for  Philii>  II,  the  famous 
ARincourt's  Sculpture  |tab.  48,  number  tabernacle  of  the  Eacuriul,  matlo  the  fii«t 
63].  Con  tern  [lorariea  and  rivals  of  Gio-  auctnpts  at  engraving  on  the  diamond,  in 
vanni  were  Naniii  di  Prosnero  dalle  Car-  Milaci.  The  greatesl  cameo  work  of 
siole,  in  Florence,  whom  Fiancesco  Sai-  modern  times  is  tlie  stone  in  the  Floren- 
viati  directed  in  his  works,  and  Domenico  tine  museum,  seven  inches  in  breadth, 
(^oiiitMgnie  (da  caaidX,  a  Blilanese,  whose  \i\>on  which  Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
)K>rtnut  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  called  Mora,  cany,  with  hia  witt,  Eleoiiore,  and  seveti 
cut  ill  a  ruby,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Flor-  children,  are  represemeii.  A  Milanese, 
eutine  museum.  AlierBemardi  (<MeCor-  John  Anthony  de  Roasi,TCho  was  a  con- 
tuofc),  Valerio  Vicentiiio  (under  Leo  X)  temnorary  of  the  Saracchi  ftmily  (about 
rendered  himself  tamous  as  a  gem-en-  1570),  is  tlie  artist.  The  Saracchi  were 
graver.  This  art  found  patroDs  in  all  five  brothers,  and  the  crystal  helmet  of 
the  Ilahui  princes ;  the  nuinher  of  nr^^s  Albert  of  Uavaria  is  a  proof  of  their  skill, 
constantly  Increased,  and  the  sphere  of  (See  Cicngnara's  Storia  ddla  SevUura, 
their  art  was  extended.  The  names  of  edisuine  di  Praia,  v,  p.  446.)  The  first 
the  artists,  however,  are  not  generally  traces  of  gem-eupnving  in  Germany  are 
known,  because  they  were  rarely  put  found  in  tlie  14lli  and  15th  centuries,  in 
u[K)n  the  stones.  Many  gems,  too,  ■\tB  Nuremberg  and  Strasburg.  Natter,  him- 
edlt  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  self  a  distinguished  artist  in  this  branch, 
wealthy,  or  the  treasuries  of  princes,  has  given  an  account  of  his  predecessors  in 
Until  these  are  as  accurately  described  as  his  Traiti  de  ia  Mithode  >^ttiyii«  de  graver 
those  of  the  Ambrosian  collection,  it  will  en  Pierre  Fine,  cctnparie  a/vec  la  Mithode 
be  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  general  Modente  (Loudon,  1755).  Natter  himself, 
view.  Subjects  of  antiquity  were  treated  Pichler  and  Marchant  are  considered  as 
by  these  artists  in  preference,  and  with  the  restorere  of  tiiis  art  in  that  country. 
Buch  ability  that  it  often  requires  the  skill  Facius  and  Hecker  are  alsoestecmed.  It 
of  the  most  accomplished  connoisseur  to  is  still  practised  with  great  success  by 
ilistinguish  tliem  from  genuine  antiques,  several  artists,  and  by  Poiish  Jews  with 
The  dispute  concerning  the  fiimous  seal  mrticular  skill,  but  only  for  coats  of  anns, 
ring  of  illichaei  Angelo  is  well  known.  France  and  England  have  not  produced 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  cornelian  is  any  Gi'st-rate  gem-engravers.  The  most 
the  work  of  Pietro  Maria  da  Pescia,  as  distinguished  artist  of  the  age  is,  perhaps, 
the  figure  of  the  fishertiian  in  the  exergue  Berini,  a  native  of  Rome,  now  at  Milan, 
niay  indicate  that  artist,  who,  with  Mi-  who,  with  Cervara  and  Giromelli  at 
clielino,  beIonge4  to  the  age  of  Leo  X  Rome,  and  Putiiiati  at  Milan,  has  pro- 
(Fiorillo,  Essays,  vol  ii,  page  188).  In  duced  the  finest  works  in  recent  times. 
order  to  give  the  gems  more  completely  Jakob  Frischholz's  Liehrlnich  der  fS^einach- 
the  appearance  of  antiques,  some  artists  twtrfabuisf  (Manual  of  Gcni-Engraving, 
engraved  their  names  in  Greek,  but  with  Munich,  1820)  is  considered  a  good  work, 
BO  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  as  also  is  F.  Farisch's  Ferseicftniss  «i«!r 
they  someumes  betrayed  themselves  by  Samnihaig  von  Demaiiten  tend  der  sw 
this  mtifice  To  this  time  we  must  as-  Btarbeitmg  derselben  nolhiciendigen  Appa- 
cribe  tlie  gems,  with  the  name  Pyrgoteles,  rale  (Vienna,  1B22,  4to.). 
which  Fiorillo  endeavors  to  prove  were  Gendarmes.  (See  Oena  d'Armes.) 
the  works  of  au  Italian  of  Greek  descent  Gekealoot,  The  systematical  account 
(Lascaris).  The  art  of  engraving  was  of  the  onj,nn,  descent  and  relations  of 
also  applied  to  glass  and  gold.  The  crys-  families  is  an  auxiliary  of  historical 
tai  box  of  Valerio  Belli,  the  most  skilful  science.  Genealogical  knowledge  be- 
and  industrious  artist  in  this  branch  dur-  comes  important  in  a  personal  or  legal 
liLg  the  IGtli  century,  deserves  particular  view,  when  family  claims  are  to  be  estab- 
inention.  It  was  intended  by  Clement  iished.  Genealogy  is  founded  on  the  idea 
VII  as  a  present  to  Francis  I,  wheo  of  a  lineage  or  family.  Persons  descend- 
Catharine  of  Medici  went  to  Marseilles  ed  from  a  common  father  conPUtute  a 
iij  1533.  At  present,  it  is  in  Florence,  faiiuly.  Under  the  idea  of  degree  is  de- 
Urawings  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Agin-  noted  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  rela 
court's  Sculpture  (table  43)  and  in  Cicog-  tionship  in  which  one  person  stands  with 
iiara  (ii,  table  87).  The  Milanese  imrtiuu-  res|)ect  to  anotlier.  A  series  of  several 
larly  distinguished  themselves,  as  the  persons,  descended  from  a  common  pro- 
wealth  of  the  princijial  citizens  of  Milan  genilor,  is  called  a  lint.  A  line  is  either 
eiiabltid  them  to  patronise  tiiis  art.    Jaco-  direct  or  collateral.     Tlie   direct  Une   ia 
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divided  into  the  Hsceiiding  and  descend-  placed  beneath,  as  if  for  a  root — a  form 
ing.  As  &r  OS  (be  seTenth  degree,  par-  in  wliich  the  ancient  genealogists  delight- 
ticular  names  are  given  Jo  the  pi-ogenilors  ed.  Genealogical  knowledge  was  inosi 
by  the  civil  law  (po/er,  avus,  proavus,  ab-  imtwrtam  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
aaus,  aiavus,  fnlmms,  protniaBus),  and  nobility  was  distinct  fivm  the  other  class- 
to  the  descendants  (,|Wiiw,  ncpos,  pronepus,  es,  laj^ing  eiclusdve  ciwm  to  certain  offi- 
>dm^ma,aln^os,tnnepos,protri3iq)oa).  The  ces,  situations,  &c^  and  everyone,  who 
other  ascendants  are  called,  iu  general,  wished  to  obtain  tliem,  had  to  show  a  cer- 
majoTM  (ancestors),  and  the  other  descend-  lain  nuralwr  of  ancestors.  Then  arose 
tinta,  poster!  (or  posterity).  The  collateral  the  passion  of  referring  to  the  remotest 
lines  comprehend  the  several  lines  which  antiquity,  or  at  least  to  Roman  ^milies, 
nuite  in  a  cojumon  progenitor.  They  are  for  the  founders  of  tlte  royal  fitmilies 
either  equal  or  unequal,  according  as  the  of  Europe..  In  German  history,  no  fami- 
nuniber  of  degrees  in  the  lines  is  the  ly  names  occur  before  the  middle  of  the 
same  or  different.  The  collateral  rela-  11th  century.  The  oldest  trace  of  them, 
tions  on  the  fether'a  side  are  termed  ag-  according  to  Gatterer,  is  in  1062,  when 
miti,  on  the  mother's,  cognaU.  Children  a  Henricus  do  Siuna  is  mentioned  in 
stand  to  each  other  in  tlie  relation  either  Schonnal's  BiKhoaia  feterL  In  the  13th 
of  the  full  blood  or  the  half  blood,  ac-  and  13th  cenmries,  family  names  began  to 
cording  as  they  are  descended  from  the  be  more  common.  Genealogy  was  more 
same  parents,  or  have  only  one  parent  in  scientifically  treated,  by  the  Germans  in 
common.  For  illustrating  descent  and  particular,  after  history  in  general  had  at- 
relationahip,  genealogical  tables  are  con-  tained  3  iiiore  systematic  diameter.  Gat- 
Btructed,  the  order  of  wliicli  depends  on  tenir{^brissderGeTiadofrif, — SketchofGe- 
the  end  in  ^^ew.  In  tables,  the  object  of  nealogy,— Golliugen,  1788),  PfilCer  {Tabh, 
which  is  to  show  all  tlie  individuals  em-  Gene^^  G6ttingen,  1768,  4to.),  Koch  in 
braced  in  a  fiimiiy,  it  is  usual  to  begin  Strasburg,  and  Voigtel  (1810),  first  carried 
with  the  oldest  progenitor,  and  to  put  all  it  to  a  higher  perfection. 
tlie  persons  of  the  male  or  female  sex  in  Genekal  Issnc,  in  law,  is  that  plea 
descending,  and  then  in  collateral  lines,  which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declara- 
Other  tables  exhibit  tlie  ancestors  of  a  tion  or  indictment,  without  offeiing  any 
particular  person  in  ascending  lines,  both  special  matter,  by  which  to  evade  iu  It 
on  the  lather's  and  mother's  side.  In  this  is  called  the  general  issut,  because,  by 
way,  4,  8, 16,  &c.  ancestors  are  exhibited,  importing  an  absolute  and  general  denial 
(See  Ancestors.)  The  tables  showing  the  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  it 
siiccession  of  rulers  contain  merely  the  amounts  at  once  to  an  issue,  or  fact  af- 
descent  of  the  persons  who  have  reign-  firmed  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the 
ed  in  succession,  or  who  have  claims  other.  This  is  the  ordinary  plea  upon 
to  the  government  In  connexion  witli  which  most  causes  are  tried,  aud  is  now 
them  stand  the  tables  of  disputed  succes-  almost  invariably  used  in  all  criminal 
sion,  which  represent  several  lines  of  a  cases.  It  puts  every  thin"  iu  issue,  that 
&nily,  or  several  collateral  families,  in  is,  denies  evciy  thing,  and  requires  the 
order  to  deduce  their  rights  of  succession  party  to  prove  all  that  be  has  stated.  It 
ftom  their  degree  of  relationship.  Syn-  is  a  frequent  question,  What  can  he  given 
chronical  tables  consist  of  the  genealo-  in  evidence  by  the  defendant  upon  this 
gies  of  severtd  families  placed  togeiljer,  in  plea  ?  and  the'difflculty  is,  to  know  when 
order  to  compare,  witli  facility,  relation-  the  matter  of  defence  may  be  urged  upon 
ships,  marriages,  divisions  of  inheritance,  tlie  general  issue,  or  must  be  sjiecially 
&C.  Historical  genealogical  tidiles  ditfer  pleaded  upon  the  record.  Inmanycases, 
from  mere  genealogical  tables,  as  they  at-  Ibr  tlie  protection  of  justices,  constables, 
tach  to  the  descent  the  biographies  also  excise  officers,  &c  they  are,  by  act  of 
of  the  members.  There  are  also  tables  )»arliament,  enabled  to  plead  the  general 
which  show,  besides  the  succession  of  issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  for  theur 
the  fiunities,  the  diminution  or  increase  justification,  under  the  act,  in  evidence. 
of  the  femily  property.  The  common  General  of  aw  Armt,  in  the  art  of 
fonn  of  geneaiopcal  tables  places  the  war;  he  who  commands  in  chief. — Gener- 
nommon  slock  at  the  head,  and  shows  (d  is  also  used  for  a  pardcular  march  or 
the  degree  of  each  descendant  by  lines,  beat  of  drum,  being  the  fiist  which  giveu 
Some  tablas,  however,  have  been  con-  notice  for  the  infantry  to  be  in  readinFfs 
Binicied  in  ^e  form  of  a  free,  after  the  to  march. — Gtna^  is  also  used  for  tlie 
model  of  the  canonical  law  {arbor  con-  chief  of  an  order  of  monks. 
tanguinitatis),  in  which  the  progenitor  is        Genehated    is   used    by    mathemsii- 
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''ituis  to  denote  whatDver  is  fiHTned  by  south  of  Leicester.    An  aqueduct  fur  the 

siie   motion  of  a  point,  line   or  BUrface.  Erie  "anal  crosses  this  river  at  Rochester. 

Thus  a  line  is  «ud  to  be  generated  by  tiie  There  ia  a  trad,  at  Ihe  head  of  Genesee 

motion  of  a  point;  a  surface,  by  the  nio-  river,  six  miles  square,  embracing  waters, 

ijoii  of  a  line,  aiid  a  solid,  by  the  motion  some  of  whii^  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexl- 

nf  a  surface.     The  same  term  is  also  co,  others  into  Chesa|>eal(e  my,  and  oth- 

sometimes  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  arith-  ers  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    This 

inetic  and  algebra.     Thus  'JC  is  said  to  be  tract  is  probably  elevated  1600  or  1700 

generated  by  the  two  fectors  4  and  5,  or  9  feet  above  the  Atlantic  ocean.     This  river 

and  10;  a  b,  of  the  factors  a  and  b,  &c.  waters  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  land  iu 

Gbukkatios,     In  ancient  chronology,  the  male.    Its  alluvial  flats  are  extensive 

time  is  sometimes   divided  according  to  aiid  very  fertile. 

gerjeraiions,  or  the  mean  duration  of  hii-  Genesis,  in  mathematics,  is  nearly  the 

man  life.      Herodotus  reckons  100  years  same  as  generaHon,  being  tlie  formation 

to  three  generations.     Other  writers  take  of  a  line,  surface  or  solid,  by  the  flomng 

30, 28,32;  Dionyausof  Halicarnassus,  27  of  a   point,   line   or  surface.      Here   the 

years,   for  a  geiienition.      The    number  moving  line  or  figure  is  called  the  descri- 

coinnionly  adopted  is  30  years.  bent,  and  the  line  in  which  tlie  motion  is 

Generation  dp  Steam.     (See  Steam.)  made,  the  diriment. 

Genebatob.    {See  Steam  EngiiK.)  Genesis  {Greek);   creation,  birth,  ori- 

Genericai.  Name,  in  natural   liistory;  gin.     The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch 

the  word  used  to  wgnify  all  species  of  has  been  so  called  by   tlie  Alexandrian 

natural  bodies,  which  agree  in  certain  es-  translators,  because  it  treats  of  the  crea- 

seutiul  and  peculiar  characters,  and  are  tion  of  tiie  world. 

therefore  all  of  the  same  family  or  kind ;  Genet  hu  At  on ;  a  birth-day   poem. — 

so  tliat  the  word  useil  as  the  generieal  Genelhlialii: ;  one  who  predicts  the  fortune 

name    equally  expresses    every   one  of  of  an  infanl  finjoi  the  situation  of  the  slara 

them;  and  some  other  words  expressive  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.     (See  Aslrolo- 

of  the  peculiar  qualitiesof  figures  of  each  gg.) 

are  added,  in  order  to  denote  them  sii^ly,  Geneva  ;  a  Protestant  cwiton  of  Swit- 

and  make  up  what  is  called  tlie  ajiecific  zerlund  (q.  v.),  with   9137  square   miles, 

name.     Thus  the  word  rosa,  or  rose,  is  tlie  and  53,560  inlmbitanls ;   of  ^lese  37,700 

generieal    name  of  a    whole  series  of  are  Oalviuists,  15,800  Catholics,  350  Lu- 

lloweffi  which  are   distinguished   by  the  therans,and60Jew8.    Therevenueof the 

specific  names  of  tlie  re£rose,  the  wkUe-  canton,  iu  1829,  was  1,558,512  Swiss  guil- 

rose,  the  appU-roae,  &c,  ders;  expenditure,  1,516,230 guilders.   The 

Genesareth,  or  Gennezaheth  (called  city  of  Geneva,  on  the  lake  of  the  sanie 
also  Ckinnereth,  OmnernlA,  Grnesnr,  $ea  name,  the  Siviss  Athens,  is  well  built  and 
of  GofiZee,  and  sea  of  Tiberiizs) ;  a  luke  in  foitlfied,  enriched  by  commerce  and  man- 
Palestine,  28  miles  east  of  Acre,  45  north  ufartui'es,  and  contains  25,000  inhabitants, 
of  Jenisaleui.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  6  in  about  900  houses.  The  Rhone,  which 
broad.  The  Jordan  i>asses  through  it.  passes  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  enters 
Its  ivatei^  are  sweet  and  ti-ausparent,  and  the  city  itself  and  divides  it  into  tliree  un- 
abound  with  fish.  "Its  broad  and  ex-  eqiialpartE,connec(ed  by  bridges.  Inthe 
tende<lsurface,"sOT8doctorplarke,  "cover-  most  flourishing  period  of  her  trade,  Ge- 
ing  the  bottom  of  a  profound  vdley,  en-  neva  contained  700  master  watchmakers, 
vh^ned  by  lofly  and  pi'ecipitous  eminen-  and  about  (iOOO  workmen.  Atthe  present 
ces,  added  to  the  impression  of  a  certain  time,  there  are  only  280O  persons  engaged 
reverential  awe  under  which  every  Chris-  in  this  business,  who  make  aimually  70,000 
tian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  pve  a  charac-  watches  (of  which  half  are  of  gold),  val- 
ter  of  dignity  unpardleled  By  any  similar  ued  at  2,150,000  Swiss  ft'ancs.  Ttie  rest 
scenery."  of  the  worfimen,  employed  in  the  working 

Genesee;  a  river  which  rises  in  Peun-  of  metals,  are  engaged  inthe  inanufacmre 
svlvunie.  and  runs  north  through  New  of  watchmaker's  tools,  and  of  mathemati- 
^ork,  and  flows  into  lake  Ontario,  at  ca!  and  surgical  instruments.  The  man- 
Port  Genesee,  six  miles  below  Rochester,  tifectures  of  gold  and  silver  jewelry  are 
At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  its  imjMirtanL  Besides  these,  there  are  file  - 
mouth  are  tails  of  96  feet,  and,  one  tnile  tones  for  chintz,  woollens,  muslins,  gold 
higher  up,  other  Kills  of  75  feeL  Above  lace,  silks  and  porceldn.  The  advaii- 
these,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  neariy  70  tageous  situation  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is 
miles,  where  are  two  other  fails,  of  fiO  favorable  to  cominerce,  but  the  vicinity  of 
and  90  feet   one  mile  apart,  in  Nundii,  France  oiicourages  smuggling.      Geneva 
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acquired,  by  iliese  means,  so  much  wealth,  amendment  of  the  constitution.  Tlie 
that  elie  had  130,000,000  livres  iuveeted  complainants  were  denominated  Tepre- 
mostlj  in  French  funds,  part  of  wliich  was  Sfjitativts,  and  the  adherents  of  llie  coun- 
lostiDtheFrenchrevoludon.  Inthemiddle  cil  families,  n^^crfiws.  Thp  evil  was  in- 
ages,  Geneva  was  subject  to  a  bishop  and  creased  by  tlie  old  constitution  of  Geneva, 
a  coiml,  who  disputed  with  each  oiher  for  according  lo  which  the  inhabitanis  were 
their  respective  jirivilegeB.  The  count's  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  cili- 
right  came,  at  last,  into  Ihe  lipids  of  the  zens,  or  sucii  buvgessea  as  were,  \>y  birth, 
dukes  of  Savoy,  who  soou  brought  the  entitled  to  citizenship,  and  were  eligible  to 
bishop  over  to  their  ade.  The  citizens  all  offices;  the  bciiugeois,  or  such  com- 
had  also  many  privileges  from  the  empe-  moners  as  sprang  from  families  recently 
rors.  Hence  arose  disputes;  and,  aa  the  introduced  from  abroad,  who  might  attend 
dukes  were  pressed  by  the  French  on  the  the  general  council,  but  could  not  be 
one  fflde,  and  the  Genevese  supported  by  members  of  the  smtiHer  council,  uor  Im 
the  Swiss  on  the  other,  the  former  could  inveitted  with  public  office ;  and,  lastly, 
not  easily  make  gooil  tlieir  claims.  Id  thebouseholders,orcomnioners  at  large— 
1524,  the  city  released  herself  from  tlie  such  as  had  no  right  of  citizenship  what- 
ducalgovcmment,and,innineyearsafter,  ever,  and  whose  descendants  were  styled 
from  the  bishop's  also,  by  openlv  adoptmg  naimj,  amply.  All  these  classes  had 
Protestant  doctiines.  Several  liimilies,  cause  for  discontent;  and,  on  tliis  very 
adherents  of  the  duke,  were  banished,  account,  the  small  council  was  able  to 
The  claims  of  the  dukes,  for  a  long  time,  sustain  itself  longer  in  its  usurped  privi- 
giive  rise  to  contentions ;  and,  iu  1W2,  the  leges.  In  1781,  they  broke  out  into  a  vio- 
reigning  duke  made  a  last  attempt  to  get  lent  rupture.  The  strife  was  terminatetl 
tlie  city  into  his  power  by  surprise.  The  by  the  mediating  powei's,  especially  the 
attempt  fitiled,  and  an  annual  festival  was  French  minister,  Vergennes,  with  arms  in 
instituted  on  the  12th  of  Decemlier,  to  their  hands,  in  favor  of  the  oligarchy ;  but 
conunemorate  the  escalade.  In  1603,  by  the  consequence  was,  tliat  many  families 
themediaiionof Berne,Zurich,andHem7  emigrated  to  Constance,  to  Neufch4tel, 
IV  of  France,  a  permanent  accoinmoda-  England  and  America,  carrying  much  of 
tion  was  effected  with  Savoy,  by  which  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  country  with 
that  power  renounced  all  her  claitns,  and  them,  -A  later  revolution,  in  1789,  placed 
the  three  mediators  guaranlied  to  Geneva  tiie  rights  of  the  citizens  on  a  better  foot- 
afree  government.  This  constitution  was  ing,  and  many  of  the  emigrants  and  eslles 
a  mixtiu«  of  democracy  and  aristocracy.  reUirned;  but  tlie  French  revolution  now 
The  citizens  formed  the  general  or  sove-  broke  out,  and,  during  the  reign  of  teiror, 
rdgn  council,  which  had  power  to  make  in  1793,  Soulavie  was  appointed  by  his 
laws,  and  to  decide  in  matters  of  most  im-  government  readent  at  Geneva,  and  acted 
portance  to  the  public  weal.  A  great  over  there  the  horrible  scenes  then  taking- 
council,  consisting  of  20O,  and  subseqLient-  place  in  France.  Many  citizens,  wilhoui 
ly  of  250  members,  was  elected  from  form  of  law,  lost  home,  property  and  life, 
among  the  citizens;  and  from  these  a  After  this  storm  succeeded  a  few  years  of 
small  council  of  25  members  was  chosen,  tranquiLity.  In  1798,  French  troops  were 
under  the  presidency  of  the  syndic.  These  quartered  in  the  city,  which  was  now  in- 
had  the  executive  power,  the  care  of  the  corporated  with  the  republic  of  France 
public  treasure,  and  the  management  of  Geneva  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
ordinary  daily  busbess.  As  early  as  1536,  of  I*man.  Dec  30,  1813,  Geneva  cap! l- 
it  was  determined  that  nothing  should  ulated  to  the  allies.  Since  then,  it  has 
come  before  the  great  council  till  the  formed  the  22d  canton  of  tlie  Helvetia 
smaller  had  signined  their  approbation,  confederation.  The  constitution  of  Ge- 
and  that  the  gi-eat  coimcil  must  fiiBl  ajt-  nera  is  arislocrotico-democratieal.  A 
prove  whatever  was  presented  to  the  bur-  council  of  slate,  conjioaed  of  four  syndics 
gesses.  This  form  the  government  re-  of  the  present  and  four  of  the  past  year, 
lained  for  a  long  time,  to  the  entire  satis-  with  21  counsellors  of  noble  rank,  possess 
fiiction  of  the  people,  until  it  degenerated  the  executive  power.  The  .egislotive  au- 
imo  an  oUgarchy ;  particular  families  mo-  thority  is  vested  in  a  representative  as- 
nopolianc  tlie  most  important  offices,  and  seiubly  of  276  members.  The  Genevese 
treating  the  citizens  as  their  dependants,  are  sa  much  distinguished  by  their  inter- 
Signs  of  the  disaffection  thus  produced  est  in  science  as  li^  their  public  spirit; 
diacovered  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  and  it  excites  admiration  to  see  how 
18th  century,  very  frequently,  in  violent  much  they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
1    in   the  demand   for    an  with  tlieir  limited  means,  for  the  interests 
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of  learning  and  the  advaiicemeiK  of  soci-  berries,  proof-Bpirits  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
ety.  This  patriotic  spirit  extenda  even  to  portion  of  three  pounds  of  berries  to  four 
the  laboring  classes,  wJio,  to  give  ttn  in-  gallons  of  water  and  ten  of  spirit.  The 
Btance,  in  J815,  when  Decandolle  wished  celebmted  Holland  geneva  is  manufac- 
for  a  botanic  garden,  offered  voluntarily  to  lured  chiefly  at  a  village  near  Rotterdam, 
build,  without  Femuneralion,  a  hot-house,  from  the  same  materials,  French  brandy 
&c.,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  glasa  being  used  instead  of  malt  spirits. 
at.  their  own  expense.  The  university,  Genevieve; — 1,  Sl Genevieve;  bom  at 
founded  in  13S8,  was  revived  in  1538  by  Nanterre,  about  five  iwiles  from  Paris,  in 
tb(9  influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  It  has  tlie  year  433,  about  the  time  of  Phara- 
a  public  library,  an  observatory,  builc  in  mond,  the  first  king  of  France.  St.  Ger- 
1770,  an  academic  museum  of  natural  main,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  observing  in  her, 
science,  founded  in  1818,  and  comprising  when  yet  very  jnjung,  a  particular  disporf- 
SauBSure's  mineral  collection,  nailer's  her-  don  to  sanctity,  advised  lier  to  take  a  vow 
hatiiim,  Pictet's  philosophical  apparatus,  of  perpetual  viipnity,  which  she  acconl- 
The  society  of  arts  have  appropriated  ingly  did  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of 
8(^000  franca  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid  Paris.  After  the  death  of  her  parents, 
edifice,  where  the  cabinets  of  natural  sci-  she  went  to  Paris.  The  city  was  about 
euce  and  of  the  arts  might  be  deposited,  to  be  deserted,  when  Attila,  with  his  Huns, 
in  1835,  also,  a  new  penitentiary  was  broke  intoFranee;  butOenevieveassured 
built,  after  the  modelofthatinNew  York,  ilie  inhabitants  of  complete  security,  if 
In  1820,  an  agricultural  school  for  poor  tliey  would  seek  it  by  lerveiit  prayers, 
children,  hke  that  at  Hofwyl,  was  estab-  Attila  took  Iiis  course  from  Champagne  to 
lialied  at  Carra,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva.  Orleans,  returned  thence  into  Champagne, 
Among  llie  objects  worthy  of  notice,  m  without  touching  Paris,  and  was  defeated 
and  around  Geneva,  are,  tlie  house  in  in  451.  By  this  event,  Genevieve's  repu- 
which  Rousseau  wasboru;  Calvin's  tomb,  tation  was  established.  In  aume  of  fiuii- 
witl.out  inscription  or  monument;  Ey-  ine,  slie  went  along  tlie  river  Seine,  from 
nai  d's  palace ;  the  iron  wire  bridge ;  Fer-  city  to  city,  and  soon  returned  with  12 
ney,  which  remains  in  possession  of  large  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  which 
France,  about  four  miles  Irom  Geneva;  she  distributed  gratuitously  among  tlie 
it  is  gradually  decaying,  but  the  lower  sufferers.  This  mcreased  her  authority 
apartments  are  as  Voltaire  left  them ;  tlie  and  she  was  highly  honored  by  MerovK- 
elaciers  of  Cliamouny,  a  day's  joiuney  usand  Chilperic.  Nothing, however, con- 
from  Geneva.  The  lake,  with  iw  piclu-  iributed  more  to  her  reputation  for  sancli- 
resque  scenery,  has  furnished  a  subject  for  ly,  than  the  circumstance,  tiiiat,  from  hei 
sevend  poets,  such  as  Matthisson,  and  lord  15th  to  her  50lh  year,  slie  ate  nothing  hut 
Byron  {in  Childe  Harold,  I).  It  is  over  41  barley-bread,  except  that  she  took  some 
miles  long,  and  its  greatest  widtli  is  about  beans  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and,  after 
8i  cniles.  It  is  deep,  and  well  supplied  her  50lh  year,  some  fish  and  milk.  In 
with  fish,  and  does  not  fi'eeze  entirely  460,  she  built  a  church  over  the  graves  of 
over,  although  it  lies  1120  feet  above  tlie  St  Dionysius  Rusticus  and  Eleutherius, 
level  of  the  sea.  The  situation  of  Geneva  near  the  village  of  Cliasteville,  where  Da- 
is beautiful  beyond  desoripdon.  (For  a  gobert  afterwards  founded  the  abbey  of 
moreparticularaccountofit,  see  tlie  ybp-  St.  Denys.  She  died  in  499  or  501,  and 
ograpkicaL  and  SltUistical  AciximU  of  the  her  body  was  jilaced  in  the  subterraneous 
CUy  and  Canlm  of  Geaeiia,  by  Manget,  chapel  which  St.  Denys  Jiad  consecrated 
Geneva,  1823.)  to  the  aposUes  Paul  and  Peter.  Clovis, 
Gekeva,  or  Gm;  a  hot,  fiery  spirit,  much  by  her  request,  built  n  church  over  it, 
used  by  die  lower  classes  of  people  as  a  which  was  afterwards  called  by  heruame, 
dram,  and  unquestionably  most  injurious  as  was  also  the  abbey  that  was  founded 
lo  their  constitution  and  morals.  Ahquid  there.  Another  church,  consecrated  ^l 
of  this  kind  was  formerly  sold  in  die  this  f&vat,  was  built  adjoinmg  to  the 
apothecaries'  shops,  drawn  from  the  juni-  church  of  Notre  Dame.  Her  reliques  are 
per  berry ;  but  distillers  have  now  com-  preserved  in  tiie  former.  The  church 
pietelysupplanted  the  tradeoftheajwihe-  celebrates  the  3d  of  January,  the  day  on 
cary,  and  sell  it  under  the  name  of  ^eae-  which  ^e  died,  in  honor  of  her.  With 
i!a,orgTii,ofwbich,  it  is  believed,  juniper-  this  saint  must  not  be  confounded,— 2. 
hi-.rries  make  no  part  of  the  compoffliion.  another  St  Genevieve,  countess  jialntine. 
It  is  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  by  birth  duchess  of  Brabant,  wlio,  having 
malt  spirits.  A  better  sort  is  said  to  be  been  accused  of  adultery,  was  condurnncd 
dcawii  ot^  by  d  slow  fire,  from  juniper-  to  die,  by  her  husband,  Siegfried      Being 
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saved,  however,  by  the  protection  of  Heav-  Koraite  Mongols,  Oung,  wlio  gave  him  his 
en,  she  lived  six  years  in  a  cavern,  upon  daughter  in  marriage.  This  occaiiionwl 
nothing  but  herbs.  She  was  finally  found,  a  war  with  a  discarded  rival.  The  parties 
and  carried  home  by  her  husband,  who,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  All^  mountains, 
in  the  mean  lime,  had  become  reconciled  and  a  great  battle  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
to  her.  Amonjr  the  old  German  national  ing  fought,  when  llie  father-in-law,  terri- 
(ales  [Folisbikher),  there  is  one  entitled  ficd  by  the  apjiroacbing  danger,  retreated 
Eine  schone  anmvthige  und  hsensw&rdi^  from  tlie  field.  Gen^  observed  this  de- 
Histork  wm  der  uiisehiddi^  betreagten  heU.  sertion  in  time,  and  immediately  intrencli- 
p^fin  Gtnovevii,  wie  es  iftr  iw  ,3b-  ed  himself  between  Onon  end  Tula, 
heit  Hires  hentieben.  Ebtgemahls  er-  whence  he  could  render  aid  lo  tlie  Kara- 
gangen — A  fine  and  interesting  Story  of  St  ile  troops,  who  were  exposed  to  the  ven- 
Genevieve,theCounte8BPalatine,inwhich  gennce  of  the  enemy.  This  noble  con- 
is  related  what  happened  to  the  innocent  duct  restored  peace  between  the  lather 
Dome,  who  had  been  persecuted  during  and  son,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In 
her  Absence  from  her  beloved  Husband —  1202,  they  formally  declared  war  against 
(Cologne  and  Nuremberg).  "Of  all  the  each  other,  and  Oung  lost  in  battle  more 
books  belonging  to  this  class,"  says  Goi^  than  40,000  men,  and  was  killed  in  his 
res,  "the  history  of  Genevieve  is  uiidoubl-  flight.  The  victor,  however,  found  a  new 
cdly  the  most  elaborate  and  complete ;  in  and  more  formidable  adversary  in  Tay- 
some  parts  perfect,  and,  in  its  unassuming  ank,  the  chieftain  of  the  Naiman  Tartars. 
simpliciiy,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  die 
worK  of  the  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  niov-  Altai.  Tayank  was  wounded,  and  died  in 
ing,  innocent  style,  simple,  unadorned,  the  flight,  after  seeing  his  soldiers  cut 
and  spreading,  aa  it  were,  around  itself  a  down  to  the  last  man.  This  signal  vic- 
shade  of  sacred  feeling"  tory  secured  to  the  conqueror  the  domin- 
GEnois-KHAy.  This  renowned  con-  ion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Mongol  terri- 
queror  was  the  son  of  a  Mongol  cliief-  lory,  and  the  possesion  of  the  capital, 
t«n,  by  the  name  of  Yezonkai,  or  Yzon-  Kara-Korom,  In  the  spring  of  the  ftl- 
kai,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  30  lowing  year,  he  held  a  sort  of  diet  in 
or  40  clans,  but  who,  at  tlie  same  time,  Bloun  Youldouk,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
paid  tribnte  to  the  Tartar  Khans,  or  Kins,  where  deputies  assembled  from  all  the 
then  hearing  sway  over  Eastern  Taitary  hordes  subject  to  him.  This  body  confer- 
and  the  north  of  China.  Gcngis-Khau  red  on  him  tlie  crown,  and  proclaimed 
was  Iwm  in  the  year  of  the  He^ra  559,  him  Kbakan,  or  great  Khan,  in  )>resence 
or  A.  D.  1163 — 64,  and  received  the  of  the  army.  At  the  same  lime,  a  devout 
name  of  Temudjyn.  The  talents  of  the  Khaman,  who  was  highly  venerated  by 
youth  were  so  well  cultivated  by  his  the  Mongols,  prophesied  that  he  would 
teacher,  Karakbar,  that,  at  the  early  age  reign  over  the  whole  earth,  and  com- 
of  13,  he  was  able  to  govern  the  litde  do-  manded  him  to  be  called  henceforth,  not 
main  which,  as  the  fii-st  boni  son,  he  in-  Teinndjyn,  but  Gengis-Khmi.  In  the 
herited  from  his  father.  The  heads  of  same  assembly,  the  emperor  promul°tited 
the  tribes  and  families  under  his  jurisdic-  a  military  and  civil  code  of  laws,  which  is 
tion  imagined  it  would  be  an  easy  mat-  still  known  in  Asia  by  tlie  name  of  Tza 
ter  to  dispossess  the  stripling  of  his  terri-  Ga^is  Khrniy.  This  coile  is  grounded 
tory,  or  to  withdraw  themselves  from  his  on  monotheism,  though  Geiigis  did  not 
dominion.  But  he  immediately  led  an  profess  anv  particular  religious  creed.  He 
army  of  30,000  men,  in  person,  against  the  did  not  give  the  slightest  preference  to 
nibela,  and,  after  one  undecisive  battle,  any  one  over  another.  AH  men  of  merit, 
entirely  vanquished  thetn  in  a  second,  and  whatever  their  faith  might  be,  were 
rewarded  his  soldiers  witti  tlie  spoils,  of  welcome  at  his  court.  Gen^s  also  caus- 
which  the  prisoners,  who  were  treated  aa  ed  many  books  in  various  languages, 
slave*,  made  a  part.  Many  of  these,  how-  such  as  the  Thibetan,  the  Persian,  and 
ever,  who  were  distinguished  for  tlieir  the  Arabian,  to  be  translated  into  die 
rank  and  influence,  were  plunged,  bv  the  Sloiigol  language,  an  example  which  was 
conqueror's  orders,  into  70  vessels  of*  boil-  imitated  by  his  successors,  so  that  the 
ing  water,— a  fit  prehide  to  the  number-  Mongols  soon  took  rank  among  the  refin- 
less  cruellies  by  which  he  was  afterwards  ed  nations  of  Asia.  The  prophecy  at  the 
to  spread  (error  through  Asia.  A  great  coronation  of  the  great  Khan  so  animat- 
number  of  tribes  now  combined  their  ed  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  that  they 
forces  against  him.  But  he  foiuid  a  pow-  were  easily  led  on  to  new  wars.  The 
wfu!  protector  in  the  great  Khan  of  llie  beautiful  aiid    extensive  country   of  the 
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Oigiira,  in  the  centre  of  Tartary,  had  long  hattle  was  fought  on  a  pj^n  of  ice  formed 

excited  hia   desires.     Thia   imtion,  more  by  tlie  frozen  Karamonm,  in  wliicli  ihe 

dialingiiiahed   for  ita    literary   refinement  kingof  Tangut  was  toiallyldefeBted,  ivirfi 

than    ita    martial    prowess,    was     easily  the  loas  of  300,000  men.    The  victor  re- 

«ubdued,  and  Gengis-Kban  was  nowmas-  mained  some  time  in  his   newly  subdued 

ter  of  the  greatest  jiart  of  Tartary.    Soon  provinces,  from  which  he  also  sent  two 

after,  several  Tartar  tribes  put  themselves  of  hia  sons  to  complete  the  conquest  of 

under   hia  dominion ;    and,  in    1209,  he  Northern  China.     Meantime  the  siege  of 

Cissed  the  great  wall,  and  sent  troops  to  the  capital  of  Tangut,  Nanltin,  was  zeal- 
eatong  and  Petscheli.  The  conquest  of  ously  prosecuted.  The  city  at  length 
China  occupied  the  Mongols  more  than  yielded,  and,  like  the  others,  was  given  up 
three  years.  The  capital,  then  called  Yair-  to  fire  and  sword.  But  the  founi&tion  of 
fciW,  now  Petin,  was  taken  by  storm,  in  a  Mongol  moiiarchy  in  China  Was  reserv- 
1S05,  and  plundered.  The  confli^ration  ed  for  hia  grandson.  On  this  exjiedition, 
lasted  a  month.  The  murder  of  the  am-  Gengis-Kban  felt  hia  death  approaching. 
hnssadors,  whom  Gen^s-Khan  had  sent  He  summoned  his  children  together,  on- 
to the  king  of  Kharism,  occasioned  the  joined  union  upon  them,  aud  gave  tliem 
invasion  of  Turkestan,  in  1218,  with  an  the  wisest  advice  for  the  govennneut  of 
oriny  of  700,000  men.  The  first  conflict  the  exteuave  slates  which  lie  left  them, 
was  terrible,  hut  undecisive.  The  sons  of  and  which  stretched  1300  leagues  in 
Gengis-Ktian  showed  themaelves  vforthy  length.  Ho  died,  surrounded  by  bis 
of  their  father.  The  Kharismans  lost  friends,  in  the  bosom  of  victory,  August 
160,000  men.  1219,  the  Mongols  pushed  24, 1227,  in  the  66tli  year  of  bis  age,  and 
their  conquests  still  further.  The  two  the  52d  of  his  reign.  The  ambition  of 
great  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand  this  conqueror  cost  the  human  race  from 
made  the  greatest  resistance.  They  were  five  to  six  millions  of  persona,  of  every 
stormed,  plundered,  burnt,  and  more  than  age  and  sex.  Besides  tliis,  be  destroyed 
SOO.I'OO  men  destroyed  with  them.  We  a  vast  number  of  monuments  of  art,  and 
must  here  lament  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  manuscripts,  which  were  deposit- 
vaiiiable  Lbrories  of  Bochara — n  city  ft-  ed  in  the  cities  of  Bulk,  Bochara,  Saniar- 
inous  through  all  Asia  for  its  institutions  cand,  Pekin,  and  otlier  places.  He  was 
of  learning.  Seven  years  in  succession  interred,  with  great  pomp,  ui  Tatigut,  not 
was  the  conqueror  busy  in  the  work  of  far  from  the  place  where  he  died,  under 
destruction,  pillage  and  subjugation,  and  a  tree  remarkable  for  the  enoiinous  size 
extended  his  dominions  to  ibe  banks  of  of  its  branches.  He  had  himself  chosen 
the  Dnieper,  where  also  the  grand-duke  this  spot  lor  hia  hurial  place.  Before  he 
of  Kiew  and  the  duke  of  TchemikofF  died,  lie  divided  his  territories  among  the 
were  taken  prisoners.  He  had  ac  one  four  princes  whom  lie  had  by  the  first  of 
time  thought  of  putting  to  deatn  all  the  his  tour  legitimate  wives.  A  great  part 
natives  of  China,  turning  the  cultivated  of  the  empire  of  Gengis-Khan,  however, 
fields  into  pastures,  and  making  it  the  came  into  the  hands  of  KubIM,  who  is 
residence  of  a  few  men,  who  were  no  considered  aa  the  foimder  of  the  Mongol 
longer  able  to  do  military  service.  But  dynasty  in  China. 
one  of  hia  counsellors,  Tletoliusay,strong-  Gesius.  The  Genii  of  the  Komans 
!y  opposed  tiie  measure.  The  conqueror  were  the  same  as  tiie  demons  of  the 
now  resolved  to  return  to  bis  capital,  Ka-  Greeks.  According  to  the  belief  of  the 
ra-Korom.  Here  his  &mily  cameas  fer  Romans  (says  Wieland),  which  was 
as  liie  banks  of  tlie  river  Tula,  to  meet  common  to  almost  all  nations,  every  per- 
him,  and  received  him  witb  the  liveliest  son  had  his  own  Genius;  L  e.,  a  spiritual 
joy.  He  showed,  on  tills  occe^on,that  he  being,  which  introduced  bim  into  lifo,  ac- 
W3S  not  destitute  of  feeling.  Of  his  nu-  companied  him  during  tlie  course  of  it, 
inerous  grand-children,  he  caused  two  to  and  agajn  conducted  hitn  out  of  the  world 
be  educated  according  to  a  system  of  his  at  the  close  of  his  career.  The  Genii  of 
own.  In  1325,  though  more  than  (JO  women  were  called  Junonta.  Male  servants 
years  old,  he  marched  in  person,  at  tiie  swore  by  the  Genius  of  their  master,  fe- 
head  of  his  whole  army,  against  the  kmg  male  ones  by  tiie  Juno  of  their  iiiisirKse, 
of  Tangut,  who  had  given  shelter  to  two  and  the  whole  Roman  empire  by  the 
i)f  his  enemies,  and  had  refused  lo  give  Geniiiaof  AugU8tus,and  of  hissuccessors. 
theip  up.  The  Mongols  marched  through  As  tiie  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Banana 
the  desert  of  Cobi,  in  winter,  into  the  heart  in  general  was  connected  with  no  distinct 
of  ilie  enemy's  country,  where  they  were  and  settled  system,  but  their  whole  creed 
mot  by  an  army  of  500,000  men.     A  great  was   indefinite,   wavering   and  ariiitrary. 
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so  lliere  was  nothing  determined  an  tliis  bo  mucli  enthusiasm. — The  Jinna  of  the 
subject ;  anil  every  one,  accordinR  to  his  East,  commonly  translated  Genii,  seem  a> 
pleasure,  beffinved  either  in  two  Genii,  a  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  OeValaha 
wliite  and  good  one,  to  whom  he  was  in-  and  Rakshasas  of  the  Hindoo  mytholo- 
debled  for  the  iavorable  events  of  his  lite,  gy.  They  were  never  worshipjied  by  the 
and  a  black  and  evil  one,  to  whom  he  as-  Arabs,  nor  considered  as  any  thing  more 
cribed  all  his  misfortunes ;  or  in  but  one,  tlian  the  agents  of  the  Deity.  Since  the 
who,  OS  H<n^ce  (Epiatles,  ii,  %)  says,  was  establishmeni  of  Mohamnie<laiiism,  in- 
black  and  white  at  the  same  time,  and,  deed,  they  have  been  described  an  inviei 
according  to  the  behavior  of  a  man,  his  bie  spirits;  and  tJieir  feats  and  deformi 
friend  or  enemy.  From  this  opinion  ties,  which  ligure  in  romance,  are  as  ]ittl« 
ori^naled  the  expressions  "to  have  an  beheved  by  the  Asiatics  as  the  tales  of 
incensed  Genius,"  "to  reconcile  his  Ge-  Arthur's  round  table  are  by  ourselves. 
nius,''"totreathisGeniusweli,"&c.  The  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  class  of  inler- 
stronger,  more  powerful,  prudent,  watch-  mediate  beings,  between  angels  and  men, 
ful,  in  short,  the  more  perfect  a  Genius  of  a  posser  Jabric  than  the  former,  and 
■was,  and  the  greater  the  friendship  which  more  active  and  powerful  than  tVie  latter. 
he  entertained  for  the  person  under  his  Some  of  them  are  good,  others  Imd ;  and 
prelection  and  influence,  the  happier  was  they  are,  like  men,  capable  of  future  sal- 
tlie  condition  of  tliat  man,  and  the  greater  vation  or  condemnation.  Their  existence 
were  his  advantages  over  others.  Thus,  as  superhuman  beings  is  indeed  majn- 
for  instance,  an  Egyptian  conjurer  put  tained  by  the  Mussulman  doctors,  but 
Antony  on  his  guard  a^nst  his  colleague  that  has  little  connexion  with  their  char 
end  brother-in-law,  OcCavianus.  "Thy  acter  and  fuuclions  as  dehneated  hy  tl< 
Genius,"  said  he,  "stands  in  fear  of  his.  poets.  In  poetry,  they  an,  deccnbed  as 
Though  great  by  nature,  and  courageous,  the  children  and  subjects  of  Jan  ibn  Jan 
yet,  as  oHen  as  he  approaches  the  Genius  under  whom,  as  their  sole  monarch,  they 
of  that  young  man,  he  shrinks,  and  be-  possessed  the  world  for  3000  years,  till 
comes  small  and  cowardly."  The  belief  their  disobeilience  called  down  the  wrath 
of  the  ancients  in  Genii  (for  not  only  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  angfl  Iblis 
every  man,  but  every  being  in  natui'e,  had  or  Eblis,  was  sent  to  chastise  and  govern 
a  Genius)  was,  no  doubt,  a  consequence  them.  After  completely  routing  Jan  ibn 
of  their  idea  of  a  divine  spirit  pei'vading  Jau,  Iblis  succeeiled  to  his  dignity  ;  hut, 
the  whole  phyrical  woild.  VVhatever  turning  rebel  himself  he  was  afterwards 
gave  a  thing  duration,  internal  motion,  dethroned,  and  condemned  to  eternai 
growtli,  life,  sensibility  and  soul,  was,  ac-  punishment.  The  Afnts  and  Ghouls,  hide- 
cording  to  their  opinion,  a  part  of  that  ous  spectres,  assuming  various  forms,  fre- 
commoii  and  universal  spirit  of  nature ;  quencing  ruins,  woods,  and  wild,  desolate 
therefore  Horace  calls  the  Genius  the  ^d  places,  and  making  men,  and  other  living 
of  kianan  nature.  He  is  not  the  man  him-  beings,  tlieir  prey,  are  often  confounded 
self,  but  he  is  what  renders  every  one  an  with  the  Jinns,  or  Divs,  of  Persian  ro- 
individual  man.  His  individuality  de-  mance,  tliou^i  probably  ihey  are  of  Ara- 
pends  on  the  life  of  this  man;  and,  as  bian  origin,  and  only  engrafted  in  latfir 
soon  as  the  latter  dies,  the  Genius  is  lost  timeson  themylhological  systemof  Persia 
agtun   in   the   universal  ocean   of   spirit,  and  India. 

from  wliich,  at  the  birth  of  that  man;  he         Genius  is  sometliing  in  human  nature, 

emanated,  in  order  to  give  to  that  portion  so  mysterious,  that  it  witli  difticuUy  ad- 

of  matter,  of  which  the  man  was  to  con-  mits  of  a  precise  definition.    It  takes  its 

Gist,  an   individual  form,  and  10  animate  name  ft-om  the  Latin  word  geniju.    {See 

this  new  form.    Horace,  therefore,  colls  the  precaHiig  article,)    G«niue  combines 

him  nwrtaiem  in  mmnupmiique  caput.      As  opposite  intellectual  qualities ;  the  deepest 

the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  clothe  all  penetration  with  the  liveliest  fancy ;  the 

invisible  thmgs,  and  all  abstract  ideas,  in  greatest  quickness  frilh  the  most  indefat- 

heautiftil  human  forms,  the  Genius  of  hu-  igable  diligence,   and  the    most  resolute 

niannaturealsoreceivcdapanicultu'image.  petseverance ;  the  boldest  enterprise  with 

He  was  represented  as  a  hoy,  or  rather  of  the  soundest  discretion.     It  discovers  it- 

anagebetween  boyhood  and  youth.slightly  selfj  by  effecting,  in  any  department  of  hu- 
dressed,  in  a  garment  spangled  with  stars,  man  action,  something  estraordinary.  To 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  dowel's,  or  a  what  is  old  it  gives  a  new  form;  or  it 
btanchofmaple,ornaked,  and  with  wings,  invents  the  new;  and  its  own  productions 
like  tlie  Gfenius  in  the  villa  Borghese,  of  ere  altogether  original.  Hence  oripnali 
whose  beauty  Winckeimann  speaks  with    ty  is  a  nei'-essary  consequence  of  gettiua  - 
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and  there  is  a  pleonasm  in  the  phrasa  liad  never  seen  her,  but  nad  read  a  letter 
"  original  geiiiiit!."  Tlie  quality  of  geiiiua  of  hers,  was  so  enraptured  witli  the  style 
■ktermines  beforehand,  tliat  the  man  in  in  which  it  was  written,  thai  he  ofti?red 
whom  it  is  found  possesses  ability  su-  her  his  hand,  notwithstanding  her  want 
jierior  to  that  of  others  of  his  race ;  abil-  of  fonune.  The  countesa,  now  become 
ity  which  opens  new  paths  for  itself.  It  the  niece  of  madaine  de  Moiiressoii,  gain- 
is,  therefore,  a  particular  modification  of  ed  aucess  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  aiid, 
the  common  nature.  In  a  word,  genius  in  1782,  was  made  goveraesa  of  tlw 
pertains  lo  Individuality,  and  as  this  is  duke's  children.  Her  newduties  induced 
uicomprehensible,  so  that  cannot  he  de-  her  to  write  the  ThiMre  d'^dveatlon 
fined,  but  must  be  considered  af>  some-  (1779),  ^diU  et  ThMore  (J783),  tlie  Vol 
thing  innate.  We  estimate  it  higher  than  Uts  ilu  CAofcoi*  (1784),  and  the  .*moIe»rf< 
talent,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  la  Firtu  {1783) — works  on  education,  to 
term, which, inthecapacityfororiginating  which  tlie  reputation  and  station  of  tho 
jn  extent  and  energy,  is  inferior  to  genivt,  authoress  attracted  general  attention.  She 
Where  ordinary  powers  advance  by  slow  conducledtheeducationoftheohildrenen- 
degrees,  genius  soars  on  rapid  wing.  But  tirely  herself;  taking  part,  at  the  same  time, 
genius  does  not  assume  its  distinctive  in  the  other  affairs  of  the  house  of  Or- 
character  in  every  exercise  of  its  powei-s.  Jeans.  It  apj)ears,  from  her  writings,  that 
A  gifted  poet,  for  instance,  is  not,  there-  she  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
tore,  an  mgenious  philosopher,  nor  does  revolution ;  that  she  liad  received  Potion 
the  statesman's  genius  include  tliat  of  the  and  Barr^re  in  her  bouse,  and  had  been 
soldier.  We  distinguish  this  genius,  there-  present  in  the  sessions  of  the  Jacobins. 
fore,imo  various kinds,asmilitorv, poetical,  She,  however,  left  France  as  early  as  1791, 
musical,  matiiematicol  genius,  ^c.;  thus.  She  relates  herself,  in  her  Pricia  de  ma 
for  example,  Mozart  i)ossesaed  n  genius  CVncftnte,  that  Potion  conducted  her  to 
for  muac,  Gothe  for  poetry,  Rai)hael  for  London,  that  she  might  meet  with  no  oh- 
pain  ting,  Newton  for  mathematics,  Kant  structions  to  her  journey.  About  tlietime 
for  philosopby,  &c.  &c.  A  universal  of  the  September  masstcrea  (1792),  the 
genius,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  duke  of  Orleans  recalled  her  to  Paris. 
what  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  As  the  governess  of  the  young  duchess 
seen,  if  we  suppose  this  to  signify  one  of  Orleans,  and  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
who  can  excel  in  every  walk  of  science  thefather,shehadhecomesuspected.  She 
and  art;  for  lliis  is  Inconsistent  with  the  therefore  retired,  mih  tiie  princess,  to 
circumstances  and  conditions  required  for  Toiimay,  where  she  married  her  adoptive 
attuning  perfection  in  each.  But  if  this  daughter,  the  tieauiiful  Pamela,  to  lord 
phrase  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  excel-  Fitzgerald.  Here  she  saw  general  Du- 
ling  in  any  or  every  art  or  science  to  mouriez.and  follosved  him  to  St.  Amand. 
which  a  man  of  genius  should  devote  Not  approving  of  the  plan  of  the  general 
himself,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  (who  liad  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
happy  constitution  of  mind  possessed  by  with  him),  to  mareh  to  Paris  and  over- 
such  a  man,  does  capocitate  him  so  to  ex-  throw  the  republic,  slie  retired  with  the 
col,  the  necessary  application  of  his  mind  princess  to  Switzerland,  in  April,  1793, 
to  the  subject  being  supposed.  And,  al-  where  she  lived  in  a  convent  at  Brem- 
though  celebrated  aitista  have  seldom  ex-  garten,  a  few  tnilca  from  Zilrich.  The 
celled  in  the  walks  of  science,  yet  there  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orieans  having 
have  been  men,  who  have  labored  with  then  gone  to joinheraimt,  the  princessof 
equal  success  in  various  bnuiclies  of  art  Cond6,  at  Friburg,  madanie  de  Genlis  re- 
Biid  science-;  thus  Michael  Angelo  was  tired  with  her  foster-daughter,  Henrietto 
equally  celebrated  as  a  statuary,  architect,  Sercy,  who  was  now  alone  lell  to  her,  to 
and  piunter;  Leibnitz,  aa  a  philosopher,  Altona,in  1794,  where,  in  monastic  soli- 
miitiiematician  and  iurisfirudent.  tude,  she  devoted  hei'self  entirely  to  liter- 
GEM.ia  (Stephanie  Ffelicitfe  Ducrest  de  aiure.  At  a  country  seat  in  the  territory 
St,  Aubin,  marquise  de  Sillery),  countess  of  Holstein,  she  wrote  the  ClitvaUen  da 
de.  This  prolific  and  popular  autiioress  Qifffw  (Homhiirg,  17g5)~u  novel  which 
was  bom  near  Autiin,  in  174G,  Mile,  cont^uns  many  republican  e.-qiresaions,  and 
de  St.  Aubin  was  celebrated  for  her  beau-  very  free  descriptions.  It  apjjeored  in 
ty  and  miiacal  talents,  and  fhvorably  re-  1805,  in  Paris,  with  inonv  alterations.  In 
ceived  in  the  most  distinguished  fami-  1795,  she  published  Pdds  dt  la  ConduUe 
lies,  where  she  bad  an  opportunity  lo  cul-  de  Madame  de  GmKs.  At  the  end  of  this 
tit-ate  her  mind,  and  improve  her  kiiowl-  work  there  is  a  letter  to  her  eldest  pu[ril 
edsre  of  tiie  world.  Count  (Jienlis,  who  subjoined,  in  which  she  eshorls  him  ikh 
33  • 
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to  accept  the  crown  if  event  should  be  of-  water  from  fountains,  Had  fine  walks.  A 
fered  to  him,  because  the  French  republic  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  olive- 
seemed  to  rest  upon  moral  and  just  foun-  oil  and  fruit.  There  ai*  also  mniiufac 
dadona.  When  Bonaparte  was  placed  al  tures  of  silks,  of  some  importance,  par- 
the  head  of  the  govemmeni,  she  returned  ticularly  the  black  stuSe,  velvet,  damask 
to  Frajice,  and  received  from  him  a  house,  and  stockiogB,  which  employ  about  1500 
and,  in  1805,  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  ktonis  ;  also  of  cloth,  cotton  hose,  hats, 
Her  numerous  workx  (upwards  of  90  vol-  macaroni,  candied  fmits,  chocolate,  white 
umes),  among  which  the  J^Mre  iTEdu-  lead,  &c.  The  silk  is  obtained  partly  in 
co/Hin,  MadetnoiseUe  de  C'Urmont,  and  the  province  itself,  and  is  also  brought 
Madame  de  la  VaUiin,  a|i)>ear  to  be  the  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  especially  Calabria, 
btet,  are  distinguished  by  tlieir  pleasing  Sicily,  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  Syria. 
Style  aiid  noble  seutlnients.  Most  of  the  Genoa  is  now  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
works  of  niadame  de  Genlis  belong  to  and  posse^es  a  senate,  a  high  court,  and 
tiie  class  of  historical  novels.  I^dy  commercial  tribunal,  a  university,  three 
Morgan,  in  her  work  on  France,  gives  a  literuiy  societies,  a  trading  company,  es- 
favorable  description  of  her.  (For  iiirtlier  lablisiied  in  1816,  St.  George's  bank,  and 
information,  see  tlie  Memoirea  Iui(Sls  de  a  marine  schooL  The  late  republic,  ana 
Mad.  la  ConU.  de  Genlis,  stir  te  ISme  Siicte  et  present  duchy  of  Genoa,  containing  3330 
la  RevotiUion  Framcaist,  depuis  1756  jus-  square  miles,  and  590,5()0  inhabitants,  is 
qu'k  iioj  Joias  (Paris,  1825,  8  vol-  bounded  east  by  Lucca  and  Tuscany, 
umes),  west  and  north  by  Savoy,  Piedmont  and 
Gekoa  ;  a  Sardinian  dukedom,  and  a  Lombardy,  and  south  by  the  sea.  It  was 
city  on  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  which  liere  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastem  and 
forms  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  The  city  con-  the  western  [RivUra  di  Lttnaitt  and  Hi- 
tains  76,000  inhabitants,  15,000  houses,  mem  di  Ponaite).  In  the  former  lie  Ge- 
and  is  about  a  league  ill  diameter.  On  tlie  noa  and  Seetri  diLevante;in  the  latter, 
land  ^e,  it  is  Burroundedby  a  doubleline  Vinlimiglia,  San  Remo,  Savona,  Finale, 
of  fortifications  i  tlie  outer  ones  are  extend-  Along  the  north  ^de  appear  the  Apen- 
ed  beyond  the  hills  which  overlook  tlie  nines, whichesteudinneighboringmasses, 
city.  The  spacious  harlior  is  enclosed  nearly  to  the  coast.  The  territory  is,  not- 
and  made  secure  by  two  moles,  and  the  witlisCanding  the  mountainous  nature  of 
city  lies  in  a  semicircular  form  around  it,  the  country,  very  fertile.  The  nobility  are 
It  was  made  a  free  jiort  in  1751.  In  tlie  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  ^ood 
small  inner  harbor,  called  Darsena,  vessels  nioi'als,  the  people  for  th^r  spirit  and  in- 
find  slielter  from  every  wind.  Genoa  has  dustry.  The  origiDal  inhabitants  of  the 
been  styled  the  magnificfnt,  the  projid,  country  were  tlie  Ijgunens,  who  were 
partly  because  of  its  Bne  ^tuation,  like  an  conquered  by  tlie  Romans,  during  the  in- 
amphitheatre  on  the  sea,  with  oveiliang-  terval  between  tbe  first  and  second  Punic 
ing  mountains;  and  partly  on  account  of  war.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
the  splendid  palaces  of  the  wealtliy  no-  emptreinthe  West,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
bility.  From  the  sea,  Genoa  makes  a  of  the  Lombards,  and  with  them  became 
grand  appearance ;  but,  nottrithstanding  subject  to  the  Franks.  After  tlie  down- 
its  numerous  palaces,  one  can  scarce  pro-  fiill  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Genoa 
iioiince  it  really  beautiful ;  for,  in  conse-  erected  itself  into  a  republic,  and,  till  the 
quence  of  its  confined  site,  and  of  its  be-  11th  century,  shared  the  foitunes  of  the 
ing  on  a  declivity,  the  streets  are  mostly  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  situation  of  the 
narrow,  dirty,  aiid  so  steep,  that  but  few  city  was  favorable  to  commerce,  and  it 
tif  them  can  be  passed  in  carriages,  or  on  pursued  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  even 
horseback.  Hence  the  [leople  lueke  their  earlier  than  Venice.  The  acqui^lioas  of 
vifils  in  sedans,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  the  Genoese  on  the  continent  gave  rise, 
which  are  carried  beiiind  them,  when  the  as  eorly  as  the  bepnnin^  of  the  19th  cen- 
weather  is  fine.  There  are,  however,  tury,  to  violent  contcnnoiis  with  liie  en- 
eome  streets  which  are  braaii  and  regular,  teqirising  and  industrious  merchants  anil 
fiorticularly  that  called  Balbi,  and  the  ele-  tradesmen  of  Pisa,  who  became  theiruear 
gant  new  street,  in  which  are  many  pal-  neighbow,  after  Genoa  had  made  itself 
aces  with  martile  fronts.  Among  the  master  of  the  gulf  of  Spez^ia.  In  1174, 
buildings  tlius  distinguished  are  the  ca-  Genoa  possessed  Montferrat,  Monaco, 
lliedral,  the  palace  of  the  former  doge,  Nizza,  Marseilles,  almost  the  whole  coast 
the  palaces  of  Ralbi  and  Doria,  and  the  of  Provence,  anil  the  island  of  Coi'sicn, 
Jesuit  college,  rebuilt  in  1817.  The  city  The  quarrel  with  the  I'isans  continued 
bus  an  aqueduct,  which  supplies  it  with  over  two  hundred  years,  and  peace  was 
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uot  fioncluded  until  Genoa  had  destroyed  der  to  get  rid  of  the  SisastrouE  aiiarehy 
the  harbor  of  Pisa,  and  conquered  the  which  die  coi.Sict  of  purlies  produced, 
island  of  Elba.  Not  less  violent  was  the  In  tJie  midst  of  this  coiifuBion,  St. 
contest  with  Venice,  which  was  firet  ter-  George's  bonk  {compera  di  S.  Georgia). 
ruinated  in  1383,  by  the  [>eace  of  Turin,  was  lounded.  It  owed  its  ori^fl  to  Itif; 
As  it  wns  the  dominion  over  the  westera  loans  furnished  by  the  wealthy  citizens  ti- 
part  of  the  Mediten-anean,  which  formed  the  state,  and  was  conscientiously  sup- 
the  subject  of  dispute  with  Pisa,  so,  in  the  ported  by  the  altematelv  dominant  par- 
war  with  Venice,  it  wns  contended  which  ties.  In  1528,  the  disturbed  state  regain- 
should  possess  the  eastern  portion  of  that  ed  tranquillity  and  order,  which  lasted  till 
sea.  The  Genoese  made  commercial  the  end  of  the  J8th  century.  The  form 
treaties  with  the  different  nations  of  the  of  government  established  was  a  strict 
Levant.  Their  superiority  in  Wade  was  aristocracy.  The  doge  was  elected  to  lie 
at  its  highest  point  at  the  time  of  the  re-  the  head  of  the  slate.  He  was  recjuired 
vival  of  the  Gneco-Byzantine  empire,  to  be  50  years  of  age,  and  to  reside  m  the 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  palace  oi  the  republic  {pidaxat  delta  sig- 
Lone  before  had  die  inoodvity  of  Con-  noria),  where  also  the  senate  held  their 
siannnople  allowed  the  Genoese  to  obtain  meetings.  The  doge  hod  die  right  of 
a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Gre-  proposing  all  lavrs  in  the  senate.  With- 
ciaii  States,  But  when  the  Genoese  took  out  his  acquiescence,  the  senate  could 
possession  of  tiie  town  of  Caffii,  now  puss  no  decree;  and  the  ordersof  the  gov- 
Keodoaa,  in  the  peninsula  of  Crimea  (see  emment  were  issued  in  his  name  He 
Oyfa),  they  also  acquired  the  control  of  continued  in  office  no  longei  than  two 
the  Black  sea,  and  obtained  Che  rich  com-  yearsj  after  which  he  became  a  senator 
modities  of  India  by  the  way  of  tlie  Cus-  and  procurator,  and,  at  die  eiipnation  of 
plan.  If  Genoa  had  adopted  a  wise  co-  five  veers,  was  again  eligible  to  the  office 
lonial  Eystem,andhad  known  howto  bind  of  cfiief  magistrate.  The  doge  was  us- 
her settlements  together  by  a  common  in-  ^ted  in  the  administration  of  thegovein- 
terest,  and  to  knit  them,  as  it  vrere,  to  the  meut  by  twelve^vemorsand  eight  piooii- 
parent  state,  she  would  liave  held  tlie  rators  (not  counting  such  as  liad  provious- 
first  rank  among  the  commercial  nations  ly  held  the  office  of  doge),  who  like- 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  After  the  wise  ret^ned  tiieir  office  two  years.  They 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  by  Muliomet  constituted  the  jirivy  council,  who,  with 
II,  in  1453,  liie  Genoese  soon  suffered  for  Hie  doge,  bad  charge  of  all  state  aflaJrs. 
the  aid  they  had  imjirudenlly  afforded  The  procm'aCora  had  charge  of  the  public 
the  Turks  Maiiotnet  took  from  them  treasury  and  state  revenue.  The  sove- 
tiieir  settlements  on  the  Black  sea.in  1475.  reignty  vnis  possessed,  in  die  first  in- 
They  scili,  it  is  true,  carried  on,  fora  long  stance,  by  tlie  great  council,  composed  of 
time,  a  hicrative  trade  with  the  inhabit-  300  members,  among  whom  were  all  the 
ants  of  this  region ;  but  at  last  all  access  Genoese  nobles,  who  had  reached  tlie 
to  tiiis  branch  of  trade  waa  denied  tiiem  age  of  23  years.  Secondly,  by  the  smail- 
by  the  Turks.  Even  the  commercial  in-  er  council,  conrasring  of  100  members, 
tercoui-se  which  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri-  Both  had  a  right  to  deliberruo  with  the 
niea  had  for  a  considerable  time  main'  governors  and  procurators  upon  laws, 
tained  with  Genoa,  in  tJieir  own  ships,  customs,  levies  and  taxes ;  in  which  caBes 
was  cut  off  by  Turkish  jealousy,  the  majority  of  votes  decided.  It  belong- 
While  the  power  and  commercial  rank  of  ed  to  the  smaller  council  to  negotiate  re- 
Genoa  were  attaining  their  height  by  spectiug  war  and  peace,  and  foreign  alh- 
means  of  their  foreign  ti^de  and  acquis!-  ances ;  and  the  consent  of  four  tiftiis,  at 
tions  of  territory,  the  city  was  internally  least,  of  the  members,  was  required  for 
convulsed  by  civil  discord  and  party  the  passage  of  a  law.  The  nobility  were 
spirit.  The  hostility  of  the  democrats  and  divided  into  two  classes — the  old  and  new. 
aristocrats,  and  tiie  different  panies  among  To  the  old  belonged,  bead es  the  families 
the  latter,  occasioned  coutinual  disoi'der.  of  Orimaldi,  Fieschi,  Borio,  Spinola,  24 
In  1339,  a  chief  magistrate,  the  doge,  was  others,  who  stood  nearest  iheui  in  age, 
elected  for  life,  by  the  people  :  but  he  wealdi  imd  consequence.  The  new  uo- 
liad  not  Buffident  hifluence  to  reconcile  bility  comprised  437  families.  The  do[,'e 
the  eontendiue  parties.  A  coundl  was  might  be  taken  from  the  old  or  new  no- 
appointed  to  aid  him;  yet,  after  all  attempts  hies,  indiscriminately.  By  little  and  iitlle, 
to  restore  order  to  the  state,  there  was  no  Genoa  lost  all  her  foreign  possessioiitt 
internaltranquillity;  iudeed.thecitysome-  Corsica,  the  last  of  all,  revolted  in  1730 
liates  submitted  lo  a  foreign  yoke,  in  or-  and  was  ceded,  in  1768,  to  France.  When 
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tlie  neighboring  countries  submitted  toihe  of  the  interest  upon  capital  Iwirowed  from 
French  in  1797,  the  neutrality,  which  the  ihe  bank,  wliicli  were  continunUy  inereas- 
republic  had  Btriclly  observetljdid  notsave  ed,  if  liiey  were  not  sufiicieni  topny  it, 
their  fluctuating  government  from  ruin.  At  the  union  of  Genoa  with  the  Frencli 
Bonopurie  gave  tbeni  a  new  ccnstitution,  empire,  Ihe  bank  was  abolished,  and  thB 
formed  upon  the  principles  of  the  French  renta  of  3,400,000  Genoese  lire,  which 
representative  sysienj.  Two  years  after-  they  owed  to  iheir  creditora,  were  Irans' 
wards,  a  portion  of  the  Genoese  territory  ferred  to  tlie  account  books  of  Franco. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Auatriana ;  but  U|)on  the  overthrow  of  the  French  em- 
the  fate  of  Grenoa  was  decided  by  the  pire,  the  British  became  possessed  oflheir 
battle  of  Marengo.  A  proviaonalgovern-  city;  and  the  Genoese  boped  the  more 
ment  ivaa  established,  and,  in  1802,  it  re-  confidently  for  llie  rei^slablishment  of 
ceived  a  new  constitution,  as  die  Ligiirian  their  ancient  commonweollh,  as  they  had 
republic  The  doge  was  asasted  by  'i9  received  the  assurance  of  the  British  corn- 
senators,  and  a  council  of  72  membets,  as  inonder,  Rentinck,  in  the  name  of  his 
representatives  of  the  people,  which  met  government,  to  Iliis  effecL  But  the  con- 
annually,  examined  the  government  ac-  gress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  assigned  Genoa, 
uounts,  and  approved  the  laws  proposed  with  its  territories,  to  Sardinia,  stipulating 
to  them  by  the  senate.  The  members  of  that  it  should  have  asortof  representative 
the  council  were  elected  by  three  col-  constitution.  Accordingly,  Genoa  has  its 
leges,  and  consisted  of  300  landed  pro-  senate,  and  its  provincial  coimcil,  which 
prtelors,200  mercliants,  and  100  men  of  must  be  consulted  in  the  bu^nees  of  taxa- 
tije  literary  professions.  The  republic  tlon.  The  high  court  at  Genoa  has  equal 
also  acquired  some  increase  of  territory,  powers  with  that  at  Turin,  Nizza,  &c., 
un<l  had,  in  1804,  a  population  exceeding  the  university  was  retained ;  St.  Geoi^'s 
600,000.  Its  naval  fbrae,  which  was  so  bank  restored,  &c  The  government  is 
formidable  in  the  middle  ages,  uow  con-  administered  by  a  commission  appointed 
sists  only  of  from  four  to  six  galleys,  and  for  the  purpose,  which  is  divided  into 
some  armed  barques.  The  land  force  three  deportments — lliatof  internal  alftirs, 
comprises  two  German  regiments  of  gov-  finance,  the  mihtary  and  marine, 
emment  guai'ds,  JWOO  national  troops,  Gens  d'armes  ;  the  name  originally 
and  2000  mditia.  The  shipping  trade  was,  ^ven  in  France  to  the  whole  btuly  of 
in  June,  1805,  when  the  repuWic  was  In-  armed  men  (gens  armata),  but,  afler  the 
cor|>orated  with  the  French  empire,  but  introduction  of  standing  armies,  to  a  body 
the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  and  of  heavy  armed  cavalry,  which  composed 
extended  no  further  Chan  to  Italy,  the  the  chief  strength  of  the  forces,  and  was 
south  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  provided  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  pistols, 
Before  die  last  wars  m  Euiupe,  the  Gen-  liorses  protected  with  armor,  &c.  After 
oese  supplied  a  great  part  of  Italy  with  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  they  had  only 
eastern  spices,  wliich  were  brought  to  pistols,  helmets  and  swords.  Part  of  them 
them  by  the  Dutch,  vrilh  sugar  and  cof-  were  under  the  immediate  orders  of  tbs 
fee,  partly  from  Lisbon,  and  paitly  from  khig,  jtart  composed  the  fiist  body  of  the 
Marseilles,  and  wltli  fish  and  salt.  Sltij>s  French  cavalry.  The  latter  consisted  of 
from  Hamburg  brou^it  Saxon  linen  and  men  of  rank,  and  belonged  to  the  troops 
clotli.  The  carrying  trade  of  Genoa  was  of  the  royal  household.  At  tlie  rcvolu- 
of  consequence,  but  the  most  important  don,  this  body  was  broken  up.  Tbe 
branch  of  its  business  was  its  dealings  in  imniegeni  (Carmrs  has  since  been  pven 
money  and  exchange.  Many  of  the  Eu-  to  a  corps,  which  succeeded  the  former 
ropean  stales,  Spain  jwrticularly,  were  (mw&ioiwse*),  employed  in  the  protection 
debtors  to  the  lank  of  Genoa,  and  to  of  the  streets.  Itwascomposedof  infantiy 
wealthy  Individuals  in  the  city.  The  and  cavalry,  and  belonged  to  the  mililoiy, 
bank  was,  in  part,  for  loans,  and  partly  for  but  served  principally  to  enforce  the|>olii^e 
deposit  It  (losseesed  some  tine  territo-  regulations.  Under  Napoleon,  it  was  a 
riea,  and  its  income  was  over  ten  mil-  distinction  to  serve  in  this  corps,  liecaiise 
lions  of  French  livres.  The  administi-a-  only  veterans  were  employed  in  it ;  hut 
tion  of  its  concerns  was  committed  to  the  membeis  were  bated  in  a  high  de- 
eight  directors,and  it  had  jurisdictionover  gree,  because  they  had  to  execute  so 
its  own  officers.  But  the  wore  fi'equently  many  odious  orders.  When  the  German 
the  state  sought  relief  from  die  bank,  in  nationsroseegainstNapo!eon,^tuii'anru'« 
its  pressing  wants,  so  much  the  more  did  were  killed  wherever  they  were  found, 
it  decline  in  credit.  Tbe  republic  had  Tbe  Bourhons  retained  tliis  corps;  and 
pledged  vajtous  imposts  for  the  payment  lliey  are  said  to  hove  beliaved  generally 
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with  grett  moderation ;  yet  the  people  con-  Originally    this  word  had    nothing   re- 

tinueil  t"  i-ate  them  as  the  instrumenls  of  proachful  in  its  meaniog,  but,  by  degrees, 

tyranny-    On  one  occa^on,  however, — the  the  Jewa  attached  such  a  character  to  it, 

masBacrui.i'theriie  St-Denis, — theyseem-  on  account  of  the  idolatry  of  all  nations, 

ed  to  tak%;  revenge  for  aJl  the  insults  they  except  ihemselves.     The  Jewish  converts 

had   sulfeied  so   long.       This    hastened  to  the  gospel  continued  the  naine  gigim 

Vill^le's  downfall.    (See  JVnnce,  History  (in    Latin,  gentes),  for  those  who    were 

Hf.)     August  16,  1830,  a  royal  ordinance  neither  Jews  nor  Christians.     St  Paul  is 

abolished  the  gens  d'armes,  and  establish-  called  the  apaatle  of  the   GentiUa,  because 

ed  a  new  body  called  t]ie  mumcijwrf  guorrf  belabored  chiefly  to  convert  or  instruct 

of  Paris,  to  con^at  of  144!]  men,  under  the  the  foreign  pagans, 

direction  ut  the  prelect  of  police.  Gentleman.    In  the  modem  languages 

GBNTiAM ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  of  western  Europe,  we  senerally  find  a 
to  the  natnial  order  gaitiant/e,  including  word  to  signify  a  person  distinguished  by 
about  a  hundred  species,  manjr  of  them  his  standing  from  the  laboring  classes, 
remarkable  for  the  beaiw  of  their  flowera.  as  eentUumao,  eentUIiomme,  hsdijlgo,  &c. 
which  are  usually  of  different  shades  of  In  toe  German  language,  the  term  which 
Uue,  but  sometimes  red,  purple,  yellow,  most  nearly  expresses  tlie  same  idea,  is 
or  rose-colored.  Most  of  the  species  in-  gebUdel,  which  includes  not  only  gentle- 
habit  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  or  manly  manners,  but  also  a  cultivated 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mouutalns,  partic-  mind.  The  English  law-books  say,  lliat, 
ularly  of  the  European  Alps.  The  Andes  under  the  denomination  of  genljemett, 
of  South  America  and  Mexico  afford  15  are  comprised  all  above  yeomen ;  so  that 
species,  and  one  has  been  discovered  in  noblemen  are  truly  called  ^enflemm,-  and 
New  Holland;  10  species  only  inhabit  the  further,  that  a  gmlkaum,  in  England,  is 
United  States.  They  are  herbaceous  generally  defined  to  be  one,  who,  with- 
ptants,  with  ample,  sessile,  opposite  leaves,  out  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
and  terminal  or  axillary  flowers,  either  whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen :  the 
jplilary  or  fasciculate,  furnished  with  two  coat  determines  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
styles,  and  usually  five  stamens,  but  some-  descended  from  others  of  the  same 
times  four  only ;  the  calyx  is  of  one  leaf,  name.  In  Blackstone's  table  of  the  rules 
and  the  corolla  monopetalous,  varying,  of  precedence  in  England,  we  find,  after 
however,  considerably  in  shape  in  tlie  dit-  the  nobility  and  certain  official  dignities, 
ierent  species,  ettlier  rotate,  campanulate,  that  doctois,  esquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen, 
or  funnel-shaped,  and  sometimes  plaited,  tradesmen,  artificers,  laborers,  take  rank 
or  wUh  a  fringed  mai^.  The  officinal  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named 
gentian  is  the  dried  root  of  the  G.  lutea  them.  But  the  word  corresponding  to 
of  the  European  Alps,  which  has  a  stem  gadlemaa,  has  in  no  language  received 
about  three  feet  high,  broad,  ovate  leaves,  so  much  of  a  moral  signification  as  in 
and  numerous  yellow  flowere ;  it  has  an  England,  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  us 
intensely  bitter  taste,  and  is  frenuemly  to  he,  that  aristocracy  has  no  where  taken 
employed  as  a  tonic  in  diseases  of  debiii-  the  lead,  in  all  matters  of  life,  so  much  as 
ty ;  indeed,  its  febrifuge  virtues  have  been  in  England,  and  that,  therefore,  Ihe  word 
celebrated  from  antiquity,  and  it  was  in  gtnthnum,  meaning,  originally,  a  man  of 
common  use  in  iniermittents  before  the  gentle,  that  is,  noble  blood,  soon  came  to 
discovery  of  cinchona,  which  it  strong-  signify  a  man  that  does  what  is  proper, 
ly  resembles,  and  for  which  it  may  becoming,  and  behaves  like  a  person  of 
be  advantagcously_  substituted.  The  oth-  the  higher,  viz^  well  bred  classes.  Gen- 
er  species  of  gentian  possess  similar  prop-  Kenwin,  in  its  highest  sense,  signifies  a 
erties,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which,  person  who  not  only  does  what  is  right  and 
indeed,  extend  to  the  other  genera  of  the  just,  but  whose  conduct  is  guided  by  a 
same  family— ^/Wwem,  aaiialta,  apigdia,  true  principle  of  honor,  thM  honor  which 
&c.  The  G.  criniia  produces  one  of  the  does  not  consist  in  observing  fashionable 
most  beautiful  flowers  in  North  America;  punctilios,  but  springs  from  that  self- 
it  is  very  large,  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and  respect  and  intellectual  refinement  which 
fringed  on  the  marpn ;  the  plant  flowers  manifest  themselves  in  easy  and  free,  yet 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  is  not  uncommon  delicate  manners.  To  be  truly  a  gentleman 
in  wet  places  between  the  48th  and  38th  in  feeling  and  manners,  isan  object  of  grea- 
parallels  of  latitude.  importance ;  and  many  well  meaning  per- 

Gentiles._     The    Hebrews   gave   the  sons,  in  the  education  of  the  yoimg,  for- 

iiame  of  gcjim  (nations),  to  all  the  inhab-  go    to  awaken  early  enough  the  sense  ol 

-tants  of  the  earth,  except  the  Israelites.  I  ■nor  and  self  respect,  which  Is  one  of 
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the  best  guards  ag^nst  all  meanness  of  against  Napoleon.  When,  in  1805,  the 
conduct.  Gentleman,  in  the  United  States,  French  advanced  from  Ulra  towards  Vieii- 
iB  a  woij  of  a  very  comprehensive  charac-  no,  he  went  to  Dresden, where,  in  May  ,1806, 
ter.  The  anecdote  related  of  the  duke  of  he  published  his  Fragment  of  the  History 
Saxe-Weimar,  diuing  his  travels  in  this  of  the  Political  Balance  of  Europe  {St 
country,  that  a  slage-coachman  came  to  Petersburg,  1806).  In  the  sameyearappear 
hia  inn,  and  asked  him,  "  Are  you  the  man  ed  his  Authentic  Expoadon  of  the  Rela 
who  goes  in  tlie  stage  ?  I  am  the  gentle-  tions  between  England  and  Spain.  These 
man  Uiol's  to  drive  you,"  is  a  good  cari-  Fragments  were  his  lost  pubrished  work 
cature  of  the  wholes^  applicauon  of  the  The  preface  of  this  work  has  been  par 
word  among  us.  ticularly  admired.     In   1809,  he  drew  up 

Gentoo.     (See  Hindoo.)  the   manifesto  against  France.    He  con- 

Gehtz, Frederic  von;  oneof  the  ablest  tinued  to  be  coniidemially  employed  hy 
political  writers  of  the  day,  and  probably  prince  Metteniich,  who  had  succeeded 
the  moat  efficient  assistant  of  Mettemich,  count  Stadion,  as  minister  after  the  war 
was  bom  ac  Breslau,  in  1764.  His  father  of  1809 ;  and,  in  1813,  M.  Gentz  com- 
wos  director-general  of  the  mint  al  Berlin,  posed  the  manifesto  in  which  Austria  an- 
His  mother  belonged  to  the  Ancillon  ftm-  nounced  her  accession  to  the  grand  a!li- 
ily,  and  was  a  relation  of  the  royalist  ance.  In  1814,  in  the  first  conference  of 
writer  Ancillon  (q.  v.),  at  BerBn.  Gentz  ministers,  M.  Gentz  waa  unanimously 
studied  m  Konighez^,  where  Kant  then  named  first  secretary  of  the  congress, 
lectured.  In  1786,  he  received  an  appoint-  which  place  he  continued  to  occupy  till 
ment  at  Berlin.  In  the  same  year,  he  May,  1815,  when  tlie  congress  waa  finish- 
made  himself  known  by  philosophical  ed.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
and  historical  articles  ill  learned  journals,  filled  the  some  office  in  the  ministerial 
His  translation  of  Burke's  Reflections  on  conferences  which  were  held  there.  All 
the  French  Revolution,  3  vols.  1793,  with  the  sovereigns  who  had  a  share  in  the 
notes  (three  editions),  established  his  liter-  great  events  that  then  took  place,  showed 
nry  reputation.  He  also  translated  some  how  highly  they  estimated  the  services 
works  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  1794,ofIvernois,  of  M.  Gentz,  by  the  valuable  pies- 
1796,  et  seq.,  and  of  Monnier  (Deveiope-  ents  which  they  bestowed  on  him ;  and 
ment  of  the  Causes  which  have  prevented  he  was  named  a  commander  of  several 
France  from  acquiring  Liberty,  4  vols.,  orders  of  knighthood.  A  number  of  po- 
1799).  Gentz  expressed  himself  wltl)  litical  works  have  been  ascribed  to  M. 
freedom  on  the  subject  of  the  administra-  Gentz,  of  which  he  is  notthe  author;  the 
tion  of  the  country,  in  his  address  to  king  fitct  being  that,  tdnce  1806,  he  has  not 
Frederic  William  III,  on  his  accession  to  published  any  work,  eitiier  in  his  ovni 
the  -Jirone,  November  16, 1797,  which  is  name,  or  anonymously.  In  many  articles 
not  yet  fbigotten.  In  1799  and  1800,  he  in  the  Austrian  Observer,  the  semi-ofiicial 
edited  the  Historical  Journal,  which  waa  paper  at  Vienna,  which  supported  the 
written  almost  entirely  by  himself.  The  cause  of  tiie  Turks,  his  pen  has  been 
most  important  articles  in  it  were  translo-  thought  to  be  discovered ;  as  likewise  in 
ted  into  French  under  the  title  Essai  de  criticisms  on  the  writmgs  of  De  Pradt, 
i'Mminatridion  ActueUe  rfes  Mnances  dc  Guizot,  &c.  M,  Genta  is,  undoubtedly, 
la  Gr.  Bretagne,  1801,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  most  iMwminent  literary  politi- 
known  to  Pitt,  and  procured  Gentz  a  good  clans  of  the  present  day.  He  has  certainly 
reception  in  London,  where  he  went  in  great  abilities,  but  his  success  has  been 
1801.  Hiswork  on  the  slateof  European  unexampled  in  the  line  which  he  haa 
politics    before    and    after    the    French    adopted. 

revolution  (1801)  was  translated  into  Eng-  Geocentric  ;  what  relates  to  tiie  cenire 
lish.  In  his  Reflectionson  the  Origin  and  of  the  earth,  or  is  considered  as  if  from 
Character  of  the  War  ag^nst  the  French  the  centre  of  the  earth.  (See  Htliocentru.) 
Revolution  (1801),  he  declared  himself  Geoctclic  Machine;  a  machuie  in- 
against  peace  witii  France.  Gentz  went  tended  to  represent  in  what  manner  the 
to  Vienna  in  1802,  where  count  Stadion,  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  increase  and 
minister  of  fbrragn  afRurs,  knew  how  to  decrease  of  tlie  days,  &C.,  are  caused  by 
appreciate  his  talents.  In  this  year,  he  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  eaith  to 
visited  England  a  second  time,  in  conipa-  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  an  angle  of 
iiy  wim  Mr.  Elliot,  English  minister  at  66i  degrees,  and  how  the,  axis,  by  re- 
Dresden,  and  probably  exerted  on  influ-  maining  parallel  to  itacif  in  all  points  of 
nnce  on  the  subsequent  relations  between  its  patii  rouad  ihe  suri,  invariably  pre 
4ustna  and  England,  so  long  combined    serves  tiiis  inciinatioiL 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmocth  (called,  also,  amiable  and  animating.    Tlie  abbe  de  St. 

Geq/fi^  op  ^rlAio-);  an  ecclesiastic  and  liis-  Pierre,  wlien  she  dismissed  him,  after  a 

torian  of  the  13th  century.     According  to  long  conversation,  with  llie  woids,  "  Vou3 

Leiand,  he  was  educated  at  Monmouth,  avez  it&  chamumt  avjourd'hui,"  addressed 

in  a  convent  of  the  Benedictines,  whose  to  her  the  well  known  and  deserved  com- 

Bociety  he  entered.    He  was  afterwards  pliment,  "  Je  ne  suis  qu'un  iiatrumeiU,  mo 

mode  arch-dcacoR  of  Moomoutli,  whence  daau,  dant  voits  avez   bien  joui."     "The 

he   was  raised   to   the   bishopric  of  St.  question  is  often  asked,"  says  La  Harpc, 

Asaph.     The   state   of  afibirs   in   North  "whether  this  woman,  who  converses  so 

Wales  mduc«d  him  to  retire  to  the  court  much  with  wits,  is  herseif  a  wit:  she  is 

of  Henry  11.      Geoffrey   wrote  various  not  so,  but  she  possesses  a  sound  judg- 

works;  but  his  Chronicle,  or  History  of  tlie  ment,  and  a  wise  moderation  is  the  foun- 

Britona,  is  the  only  production  of  his  pen  dation   of  her  character.     She  exhibits 

which  requires  notice.     This  Chronicle  is  that  pleasing  politeness  which  is  gained 

now  known  to  be,  as  the  compiler  states,  only  by  intercourse  with  society ;  and  no 

chiefly  a  translation  from  Arinorican  man-  one  has  a  more  delicate  feeling  of  propri- 

Uscripts.    It  contains  a  pretended  geneal-  ety."     Among  the  great  number  of  stnin- 

ogy  of  the  kings  of  Britain,  from  the  time  gens  who  visited  her  house  in  Paris,  the 

of  the  fabulous  Bruce,  or  Bnite,  tiie  Tro-  most  distinguished  was  count  Poniatow- 

jan.    Tiie  wonderful  stories  told  of  king  sky,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.     He  ap- 

Anhur  also  talce  their  rise  in  tiiis  work.  prized  her  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 

Geoffrin,  Marie  Thfer^se  RodeI,Mad-  with  tiiese  words:  "Mmnan,  noire  JUe  est 
anie,liomin  1699,  a  woman  alike  distin-  m,"invitingher,atthe  Bametime,to  War- 
guished  by  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  saw.  On  her  journey  thither  (1768),  she 
who,  during  half  a  century,  was  the  oma-  was  received  at  Vienna  in  die  most  flat- 
meat  of  the  most  pohte  and  cultivated  so-  tering  manner,  by  the  emperor  and  em- 
cieties  in  Paris,  was  an  orphan  from  the  press.  The  lutjer,  having  met  Mad.  Ge- 
cradle.  She  was  educated  by  her  grand-  offrin,  while  taking  a  ride  with  her  chil- 
motiier,  and  early  accustomed  to  think  dren,  immediately  stopped,  and  presented 
and  judge  justly.  She  afterwards  became  them  to  her.  Upon  her  anivai  at  War- 
the  wife  of  a  man,  of  whom  nothing  can  saw,  slie  fbund  a  room  tiiere,  perfectiy 
be  said,  escepting  tliat  he  left  her  in  the  hke  the  one  wtiich  she  bad  occupied  in 
possession  ofa  considerable  fortune,  which  Paiis.  She  returned  to  Paris,  after^ving 
she  employed  partly  in  assisting  the  needy,  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  re- 
partiy  in  assembling  around  her  a  select  spect,  and  died  in  1777.  Three  of  her 
circle  of  distinguished  peisons.  Her  be-  friends,  Thomas,  Mot«l(et  and  d'Alembert, 
nevoleuce  was  exerted  in  a  touching  and  dedicated  particular  writings  to  her  mem- 
delicate  manner.  An  attentive  study  of  ory,  which,  with  her  treatise,  Sur  la  Con- 
mankind,  enlightened  by  reason  and  jus-  versaHtm,  have  been  lately  republished. 
tice,  had  taught  Mad.  Geoflrin  itiat  men  (See  Loma  XV,  Jlee  of.) 
are  more  weak  and  viun  tlian  wicked,  Geoffroy,  Julicn  Louis ;  one  of  the 
that  it  is  necesBary  to  overlook  tl.e  weak-  most  celebrated  French  critics,  l>om  at 
nesa  n^d  bear  with  the  vanity  of  others,  Rennes,  In  1743.  He  studied  in  the 
that  they,  in  tuiii,  may  bear  with  ours,  schoolsof  die  Jesuits,  and  was  left  in  very 
iler  favorite  maxima  therefore,  was  "  Give  straitened  circumstances  by  the  suppres- 
and  forgive."  From  her  very  childhood  sion  of  that  order.  He  then  became  a  tu- 
she  was  of  a  most  charitable  disposition,  tor  in  the  fiimily  of  a  rich  individual ;  and, 
SEie  wished  to  perpetuate  her  benevolence  having  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
through  the  handsofheririends.  "They  the  theatre,  he  contracted  a  taste  for  thii 
will  be  blessed,"  said  she,  "and  they,  in  drama,  which  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
their  turn,  will  bless  my  memory."  Thus  dramatic  art,  to  an  examination  of  im 
she  asdgned  to  one  of  her  friends,  who  principles,  of  the  merit  of  the  diflerent 
was  poor,  an  income  of  1200  livres  for  his  pieces,  tije  genius  of  the  poels,  and  the 
life  time.  "If  you  should  grow  richer,"  talents  of  the  actors.  In  order  to  under, 
said  she,  "  distribute  the  money  out  of  stand  more  thoroughly  the  theory  of  the 
love  to  me,  when  I  can  use  it  no  longer."  art,  he  wrote  a  tragedy,— the  Death  of  Ca- 
in her  house  the  best  society  in  Paris  was  to,— merely  as  an  eiercise.  He  offered 
assembled.  Cultivated  minds  of  every  the  piece  to  the  directors  of  the  theatre, 
description  found  access  to  her.  None  who  received  it,  and  granted  him  free  en- 
could  tnere  claim  a  preference :  the  mis-  trance.  This  was  all  he  wished ;  and  he 
tress  of  the  house  herself  was  far  from  nevermade  any  attempt  to  bring  tlie  piece 
dearing  any  precedence;  she  was  only  on  the  stage.    Ala  laterperiod,airagedy, 
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under  the  same  name,  was  published,  and  ine  into  truths,  which  had  already  been 
ascribed  to  him,  by  some  iiialicious  wit,  investigated  a  liiindred  limes,  and  to 
Paid  to  have  Iwen  Cobiftres  Palinezeaux.  speak  of  ancient  and  modem  hterature  as 
Geoffroy  had  hitherto  supported  himself  if  neither  had  ever  been  judged  before. 
by  giving  private  instruction ;  he  now  en-  Geoffroy  investigated  with  sagacity,  and 
deavored  b>  become  a  professor  in  the  without  sparing  the  principles  of  modem 
univei'sity.  Having  carried  off  Ihe  annual  writers.  They  insulted  and  calumniated 
prize  lor  the  best  Latin  ^scourse,  in  J773,  him.  Still  he  appeared,  every  morning, 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  it  was  con-  with  new  expositions  and  new  sarcasms, 
sidered  necessary  to  estabhsh  the  rule  that  He  did  not  always  remain  williin  Ihr; 
tlie  same  person  sliould  not  receive  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  his  wit  vras  often 
prize  more  than  three  times.  In  the  com-  too  severe;  his  sarcasms  in  bad  taste. 
petition  for  the  prize  oilered  by  the  French  He  once  censured  an  actress  for  her  man- 
arademy  for  the  t>est  panegyricon  Charles  ner  in  a  piece  ui  which  she  had  never 
V,  LaHarpe  wm  the  successful  candidate,  acted.  Upon  the  whole,however,it  must 
but  honorable  mention  was  made  of  Ge-  be  acknowledged,  that  Geoffroy  knew 
offroy's  performance.  Geoffroy  tlien  en-  how  to  be  joet,  if  he  intended  to  he,  and 
lered  upon  the  career  in  which  he  g^ued  that  he  generally  had  this  intention.  He 
so  much  reputation.  The  proprietors  of  made  a  great  many  enemies,  for  he  was 
the  ^jUe  lAtUraire  were  desirous  of  find-  obliged  to  deo!  vrith  the  vanity  ofdramat- 
Qig  a  man  ^le  to  fill  with  himor  Fr^ron's  ic  poets  and  actois  ;  hut  lie  had  also 
place,  ond  to  maintain  the  credit  of  that  many  friends,  who  appreciated  his  judg- 
eelehmledcriticaljoumal ;andtheirchoice  ment, learning  and  talents,  and  admired 
fell  upon  Geoffroy,  who,  a  short  time  be-  the  fecundity  of  his  mind,  that^  in  so  nar- 
fbre,  had  received  the  professorship  of  rowasubject,  was  never  at  a  lo^  fbrnew 
eloquence  in  the  college  of  Mazarin,  and  resources.  Even  if  we  cannot  always  ad- 
was  considered  the  idiTest  of  the  profess-  niit  his  principles,we  never  tire  of  reading 
ma  of  rhetoric.  He  accepted  the  offer,  his  observations,  and  tlie  Jovmal  de  VEtn- 
nnd  conducteii  that  journal  from  1776  till  pi«,  during  the  time  that  Geoffroy  wrote 
two  yeors  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  its  FeuUktmi,  had  the  most  extensive  cir- 
revolution.  During  these  15  years,  he  dilation  of  all  the  French  daily  pajiers. 
enriched  it  with  profound  and  interesting  Notwithslamling  this  occupation,  he  found 
articles  on  philosophy,  morals  and  litera-  time  for  publishing,  in  1808,  a  commen 
ture.  His  style  is  pure,  clear  and  concise,  tary  on  Racine,  m  7  vols.  If,  in  this 
and  whatever  he  has  written  bears  testi-  work,  the  poetry  of  tiiat  great  author  if 
mony  to  his  taste,  knowledge  of  classical  not  deeply  investigated,  it  has  otlier  mer 
literature,  and  the  desire  of  instructing,  its,  for  the  exceileni  translations  which  it 
rather  than  of  amusing  his  reatler.  The  containsof  several  fragnients,  and  eveiiof 
revolution,  to  the  principles  of  which  Ge-  two  entire  tragedies  of  the  aticietils.  He 
ofiroy  vma  opimsed,  put  an  end  to  tiiese  pulilished,also,atranslationof  Theocritus, 
occupations.  In  connexion  with  the  ab-  iu  1801.  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  26,  1814, 
hk  Eoyou,  he  then  undertook  another  at  the  age  of  71  yeai-s.  (See  Ciyurs  dt 
journal— Z.'.4nn' du  Roi;  hut  both  journal  lAttirattireiirmnatiqut,  ou  Itecuerl,par  Or- 
and  editors  were  soon  aflcr  proscribed,  drt  dta  Maliires,  da  /VuiHeiOTis  de  Geof- 
Geoffroy  fled  to  an  obscure  village,  where  J^i  priMi  tPww  J^otict  hiitorique  sur  sa 
he  lived  in  disguise,  teachuig  the  djildren  Vieetaei  Oimrages,  2d  ed,  1. 1 — V[,  Par- 
of  the  peasants,  until  the  year  1799,  when  is,  1825.) 

he  returned  to  Paris.     In  1800,  lie  under-        Geobbapht  [  Grtek) — description  of  the 

took  the  dramatical  criticism  in  the  Jovr-  earth,  of  the  condition  of  our  globe :  in  a 

nal  des  Dfhois,  wfiich  afterwards  appeared  narrower  sense,  also,  tlie  description  of  the 

under  the  name  JourwddeV Empire,  thus  condition  of  one  of  its  parts;  for  instance, 

entering,  under  favorable  auspices,  on  a  the  geography  of  Europe,  Russia,  Sax- 

new  career,  whlcli   rendered   him   truly  ony,  &c,    Tlie  earth  may  be  considered 

celebrated.     He  received,  for  his  labors,  a  as  a  world,  in  relation  to  the  other  vrorids ; 

salary  of  34,000  francs.     For  a  little  more  or  as  a  body  of  different  parts,  propertie: 


than  ten  years,  false  doctrines  had 
duced  confusion  into  philosophy,  morals. 


politics  and  literature;   truth  and  sound    or  as  the  residence  of  free  moral  agents, 


principles  seemed  to  have  been  forgotti 
and   appeared,  when  revived,   like   ni 
discoveries.     Criticism  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage by  thus  being  permitted  ''  "" 


Mid  phenomena,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
is  inhabited  by  beings  of  different  ni 


among  whom  its  surface  is  divided,  and 
through  whose  influence  it  uudeigoes 
many  changes.  Geography,  therefore,  is 
commonly    divided    into    mathematical. 
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physical  and  political.  The  two  first,  error  in  geographical  manuals  anil  corn- 
taken  together,  are  also  called  general  ge-  peodiuma,  togedier  with  the  coiltiniiRl 
ograpky.  Mathematical  geography  (q.  v.)  changes  in  the  poUtical  condiuon  of 
ie  a  part  of  applied  mathematics.  Physical  tlie  European  states  and  countries,  with 
geographycompriseSjl,  gBology  (q.  v.) ;  2.  which  the  geographical  works,  not- 
liydrographicB,  which  treats  of  the  seas  withstanding  their  rapid  succession,  and 
(tbeir  depth,  coior,  temperalure,  motion,  the  repeated  editions  of  the  same,  could 
beds,  downs,  cliiEi,  shoals,  banks,  bars),  never  keep  pace,  induced  several  tlunking 
and  of  inland  waters — springs  (their  oripn,  men  to  profiose  and  execute  a  pvregeog- 
nature,  lemperaiure),  streams,  rivers  {their  rnp%,  so  called,  in  which  they  took  the 
sources,  direction,  falls, mouths,  &c.),lakee;  naUiral  condition  of  the  globe,  as  it  is 
3.  meteorology,  which  treats  of  air  and  exhibited  in  seas,  chains  of  mountains, 
ether,  of  the  different  re^ons  of  Ihe  atrao-  and  rivers,  as  the  foundation,  divided  the 
sphere,  ofthetempcratureofthe^{hmits  surfece  of  the  earth  according  to  these 
of  perpetual  snow  in  different  climates),  natural  boundaries,  and  endeavored  to 
of  the  motons  of  the  air,  vrinds,  trade-  produce  in  this  manner  a  complete  sys- 
winda,  breezes,  of  meteors,  &c. ;  4.  a  de-  tem.  But  although  this  mode  of  treat- 
scription  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  com-  ing  geography  recommends  itself  by  the 
prised  under  zoology,  botany,  mineral-  simplicity  of  its  principle,  aa  well  as  by 
ogy ;  5.  anthropology,  or  a  description  its  strict  exclusion  of  statistics,  yet  it  is  to 
of  men.  In  political  geography,  the  earth  be  feared,  particularly  if  it  should  become 
is  considered  as  the  abode  of  rational  the  general  method  in  the  instruction  of 
beings,  according  to  their  diffuaon  over  youth,  that  the  want  of  a  well  ordered 
the  globe,  and  their  social  relations,  as  political  geography  will  be  sensibly  felL 
they  are  divided  into  larger  or  smaller  The  experiments  which  have  hitherto 
BocietieB.     Although  political  geography,    been  mode,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  es- 

C'culariy  since  the  time  of  Biisching,  tablishnient  of  the  system.  It  is  evident 
been  treated  profoundly,  yet  many  that  political  geography  cannot  be  tiie 
things  have  obtained  a  place  in  it,  that  same  in  all  ages;  it  is  divided,  with  respect 
belong  exclusively  to  the  science  of  sta-  to  history,  into  ancient,  middle  and  mod- 
tistira,  which,  indeed,  was  first  reduced  to  em.  Ancient  geography,  in  its  wideM 
a  scientific  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  sense,  comprises  not  only  the  represen- 
18th  centiuT.  It  is  important,  however,  tation  of  the  condition  of  the  earth  and 
to  draw  the  Ixiundaiy  line  between  polit-  its  inhabitants,  historically  known,  from 
ical  geography  and  statistics  with  exact-  the  first  creditable  historical  accounts,  to 
nesa,  and  to  lemove  irom  the  fiirmer  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  Jn 
science  all  that  belongs  solely  to  the  latter,  the  West,  but  also  the  single  traces  of 
For,  while  statistics  represents  the  indi-  information  of  this  kind,  which  may  he 
vidiial  state,  as  awhole  connected  in  itself,  found  in  the  preceding  ages.  It  extends 
\vith  a  perpetual  regard  to  pubhc  law,  pol-  to  all  the  ancient  nations.  A  part  of  it-— 
itics  and  policy,  because  the  cooeritulion,  the  biblical  geography — necessary  to  a 
admmistration  and  political  relation  of  learned  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  has  princi- 
oueetate  to  tiie  rest  can  only  be  explained  pally  been  cultivated  by  Bocharr,  Mi- 
with  precision  through  the  medium  of  chaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  J.  Schulthesa,  &c, 
those  sciences,  geography  treats  exclu-  To  these  worits  may  be  added,  Richard 
sively  of  the  local  relations  of  a  country.  Palmer's  Bible  Adas,  or.  Sacred  Geogra- 
This  science  describes  the  individual  di-  phydelineated,  in  26  sinall  maps,  Lond. 
viaons,  wherever  it  finds  them;  it  treats  of  1823.  Middle  geography,  which  com- 
the  departments,  circles  and  provinces  of  menccs  iirith  the  downfall  of  the  western 
states  and  fcinsdoms,  and  spedfies  the  Roman  empire,  reaches  to  the  discovery 
natural  peculiantics  of  the  su  Ace,  moun-  of  America  (from  476  to  1492).  Modem 
tMiis,  riven,  the  cities,  villages,  the  dif-  geography  comprises  the  period  from  the 
fetent  means  of  suhastence  and  profit,  discovery  of  America  to  the  present  time. 
and  the  most  remarkable  curioMtics,  al-  In  the  history  of  geography,the  following 
ways  with  regard  to  local  situation.  Pmb-  periods  may  tte  fixed :  1.  The  mythical  pe- 
abfy  the  statistical  remarks,  in  which  riod,  irom  the  remotest  times  of  tradition 
our  geographical  works  have  abotmded,  to  Herodotus :  the  sources  of  our  infor- 
havebeenrecwvedlntothemwilhtheview  mation,  respecting  this  period,  are  the 
lo  render  the  study  of  geography  more    writings  of  Moses,  Homer  and  Hesiod. 


o  youth,  or  to  adapt  the  manu-  Most  of  the  events,  that  M\  in  this  period, 
als  and  compendiums  more  to  the  wants  are  wrapped  in  darkness;  the  accounts 
of  readers  of  different   stations.      This    are  few,  and  more  of  a  chorogrnphica! 
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tlian  a  geographical  nature.  9.  The  period  explonatoiy  tahles  (Weimar,  1800,  4to.), 
in  which  &e  detached  accounts  were  col-  is  a  valuahle  school  hook !  ua  is  alao 
lected,  from  Herodotus  to  Eratoetlienes,  Heusinger's  and  Dufour's  School  Atlaa 
270  years  B.  C.  Hanno,  Scylai,  Pylheas,  for  Ancient  Geography,  15  sheets  (Brun*- 
Aristotle,  Dicffiarchus,  fimiish  interesting  ivick);  Reichard's  Orbia  Tfeirarura  anti- 
accounts  of  different  countries.  3.  Sys-  qiaig  (Nuremberg,  1819,  et  aeq.)  is  better, 
tetnalieal  period,  from  Eratosthenes  to  andfbrschools,Karcher's  Oa^is  Terroruni 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  A.  D.  161.  Polybius,  antiqaus  et  Europa  Medii  Md,  93  sheets, 
Hipparchus,  Artemidorus,  Posidoniua,  Carlsnihe,  1824  (epitomized  mider  the 
StrnlMi,  Dionysiiis  Periegetes,  Pomponius  title  JMaa  J^noT,  iu  9  sheets).  A  good 
Mela  and  Pliny  belong  to  it.  4.  Geomet-  view  of  the  histoij  of  geography,  down 
rical  period,  from  Ptolemy  to  Copernicus,  to  the  year  1800,  is  riven  in  Malte-Bnin'a 
A.  D.  1530,  The  longitude  and  latitude  History  of  Geography.  This  work,  how- 
of  placesnowbecomefixed.  Herewemay  ever,  does  not  supersede  Sprengel's  His- 
distiiignish  [a)  the  limes  before  the  Are-  toty  of  the  most  important  geographical 
bians  (sources,  Pausanias,  Morcianus,  DiscoverieSjUntillhe  Arrival  of  the  Portu- 
Agathemerus,  Peutingerian  table,  Cos-  guese  in  Japan  (2d  edit^  Halle,  1799).  A 
inasj;  (h)  times  from  the  Arabians,  from  work  on  the  geography  of  the  middle 
A.  D.  800  (sources,  Al-Msran,  Abu  Is-  ages,  written  vrith  critical  and  eAtensive 
chak,  Scherif  Edri^,  Nasir  Eddin,  Abul-  knowledge,  is  still  wanting ;  for  Christo- 
feda,UlughBegh;  the  sole  Christian  geog-  pher  Junker's  Introduction  to  the  Geog- 
rapher is  Guido  of  Ravenna).  5.  Scientific  raphyof  the  Middle  Ages  (Jena,  1712, 4to.) 
period,  from  Copernicus  to  our  times,  renders  tliat  want  but  the  more  sensible. 
Now  we  find  more  exact  astronomical  For  comparadve  geography,  the  works 
:a  of  travels  by  of  Gosselin  and  Mentelle  are  of  vtJue. 
ustivorthy  and  Modem   geography,   though   in    earlier 

__, ..J  -„-.,-      ,    more    precise  vrorks  very  imsalisiactorily  treated,  and 

measurements  of  countries,and  the  meas-  though  its  foundation  was  so  uncertiun, 

ures  given  in  squaremlles,besideascientific  gained  much,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 

geographical  systems  and  compendiums.  century,  by  Hftbner's  Complete  System 

In  Utis  period,  the  first  attempt  has  also  of  Geography,  wliich  ran  uirough  many 

been  made,  with  some  success,  towards  a  editions ;  as  t^  by  Hager's  geographical 

systematical   geography  of   the    ancient  writings,  and  the  New  European  Ge<^- 

world.    Much  more,  however,  has  been  laphy  of  States  and  Travels — aworkcom- 

done  in  these  times  for  the  ancient  than  piled  with   great  diligence,  in   16  vols, 

the  middle  geography,    Christopher  Cel-  (Leipsic,  1750,  et  seq.).  But  the  first  foun- 

lariuB  here  led  the  way.    His  work  first  dation  of  a  scientific  system  of  geography 

appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1686,  13mo. — Ge-  was  laid  by  Ant  Fred.  Biiscbing,  whose 

ogropftta  mdima  ad  jieferum  ISMoriconmi  New  Description  of  the  Globe  appeared 

faciSoremE3yuieatianemiq)parata;  revised:  first  in  Hambiu^,  1754.     The  8th  edition 

JVoiiiia,  orhs  anlvjui,  9  vol.  410^  Leipsic,  of  tiiis  classical  work  was  published  in 

1701.      The  latest   edition    appeared   in  1787,  and  contwns,  in  the  whole,  11  vols. 

1773.      After   him,    John    Dav.   Kfihler  From  the  great  changes,  which  geograjihy 

wrotean  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Mid-  has  undergone  since  that  iwrioo- the  form 

die  Geography,  with  37  maps,  in  3  vols,  ofthewot^  has  become  a  littie  antiquated, 

(Nurembing,  1730).    The  Manual  of  An-  and  is  no  longer  quite  adapted  to  the 

cient  Geography,  by  d'Anville,  in  5  vols,  present  time ;  it  has,  also,  for  a  geograph- 

was  revised  and  enriched  with  very  valii-  ical  system,  too  much   that  belongs  to 

able  additions,  by  several  German  schol-  statistics,  and  the  arrangement  is,  in  some 

ars  (Nuremberg,  1800,  et  seq.,  12  maps],  parts,  incomplete.     Of  the  new  revised 

Oonrad  Mannert  wrote  a  valuable  geog-  edition  of  this  work,    which  has  been 

raphy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  drawn  announced,  only  tlie  Geography  of  Portu- 
from  their  writings,  in  8  parts  (the  3  first  gal  by  Ebeling,  lliat  of  Sweden  by  Riiha, 
have  appeared  in  a  new,  entirely  revised,  that  of  Amenca  (incomplete),  in  7  vol^^ 
edition),  1788—1820.  Valuable  researches  by  Ebelmg,  of  Africa  by  Hartmaim,  and 
on  subjects  of  ancient  geography  are  the  continuation  of  Asia  bySprengeland 
contmnedin  Heeren's  Ideas  on  the  Policy,    Wahl,  have  as  yet  appeared.     Other  geo- 

Intercourse  and  Commerce  of  the  princi-  graphical  works  have  been  undertaken  by 
pal  Nations  of  the  ancient  World  (4th  Normann  Gatpari,  Bruns  and  Canzler 
edition,  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  the  but  remain  unfinished.  The  compendiums 
10 — 14  vol.,  Gottingen,   1834).      Funke'a    ofGotterer — Abridgement  of  Geography 

Ariaa  of  the  ancient  World,  12  maps,  vrith  (Gottingen,  1772),  and  Short  Introduction 
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ID  Geograpliy[G6ttingen,  1789;  new  edit.  Me  of  the   late    works   on    geography. 

J793)— tiisplay  a  critical  loind.    Witli  re-  Among  English  geogrnphical  works,  the 

ferenoe  to  tlie  latest  changes  and  revolu-  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,    or   Geograptiicol 

tious  in  the  political  world,  prof.  Stein,  in  Dictionary,  which   appeared  ill   1817   et 

Berlin,  wrote  lijs  Manual  of  Geography,  seq.  in  6  vols.,  accompanied  by  an  Atlas 

accordiag  to  the  iatei^  views,  wnicli  is  ]jyArrowsmitli,also  Crutiwell'sGazetteer, 

i-^culuted  for  colleges  anci  academies,  and  are   distinguished.     Besides  these,  there 

appeared  in  2  vols.  (Leipsic,  1808),  and  in  are    geographical    works   by  Pinkerton, 

a  5lh  eilitioii  [Leipsic,  1835),  3  vols,  (but  Guthrie,    Gordon,    Salmon,    and    many 

ranee  tlie  2d  edition,  under  ihe  altered  otheis.     Among  the  French  works,  the 

title,  Maiiuul  of  Geography  and  Statistics).  IXcHonnaire  Geographifie  Vniaersd,  by 

The  epitoiuB  of  this  work,  for  the  use  of  Beudant  Billard,  Douaix,  Dubr^na,  Ey- 

elementary  schools,  appeared,  in  a  14tli  ries,  A.  v.  Humboldt,  &c.  (Paiie,  1894  et 

edition,  ill  1825.  A  valuable  compendium,  aeq.) ;  and  Oicttonnan*  Claasiqu£  et  Univa-- 

of  which  the  11th  edition  appeared  in  ad  de  Giographte  Modems,  with  an  atlas 

1827  (Ihnenau),  has  been  fiirnislied   by  of  aucient,  and  one  of  modern  ge^raphy, 

Uannnbich.     The  large  woi'k,  prepared  liy  Hyaz  Laiigbia  (Paris,  wnoe  1^),  de- 

by  Gaspuri,   Hossel,   Cannabich,    Guts-  serve  iiouorable  mention.    Van  der  Bfee- 

inutbs  and  UckerC,  whicli,  since  1819,  lias  lea's  General  Atlas  for  the  Physical  and 

appeared  at  Weimar  (CompJele  MaiKial  Mineralogical  Geography  of  oU  the  Parts 

of  tlie  latest  Geography),  33  vols.,  com-  of  the  Eaith  (Brasses,  1836  et  scq.)  is 

lunes  geography  and  statistics,  is  executed  valuable.     AmoDg  the  maiiuala  for  travel- 

with  care,  and  is  intended  to  supply  the  lers,  the  French  and   German  works  of 

place  of  Biisehing.     No  otlier  nation  pos-  Reidiard,  Guide  dm  Voyagevra  en,  Ewri^, 

Besses,  as  yeC,asimilar  work  of  such  extent  and  Passagier  auf  der  Biist  in  Dmdsch- 

oiid  completeness.    Most  of  the  niunuals,  land, -hi  der  Scli!a^,sa  Paris  vTid  Peta-s- 

as  well  as  compendiums,  of  geography  bwg    (Traveller    on     a   Tour    tlirough 

ftimiah,  in  their  introductions,   a  survey  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  Paris  and 

of  madiematical  and  physical  geography.  Petersburg),  ore  tlie  moat  dfetiiiguished. 

The  fij'st  outlines  of  a  system  of  ]>uie  and  haveruntbroughmanyediliouB.  (For 

geogrMihy  were  drawn  by  Gatterer,  in  liis  fuitber  information,  see  the  article  Gan- 

Shoit  Summai'j[  of  Geogmphy.    Iti  mod-  etUer.) 

em  times,  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  by  GBOLOftTis  the  doctrine  or  science  of 

Zeune,  in  hia  Oea  (Berlin,  1808J,  which,  the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  terraque- 

in  1811,  appeared  in  a  second  edition,  with  ous  globe,  and  of  the  substances  which 

die  title  Gaa,  an  Essay  towards  a  scientific  compose  it ;  or  the  science  of  the  com- 

Geogrophy ;  by  Kaiser,  by  Stein,  by  Horn-  pound  minerals  or  aggregate  substances 

meyer,  oy  Kunz,  &e.     Ch.  Bitters  Geo-  which  compose  the  earth,   the  relations 

's  Relation  to  the  Nature  and  which  die  several  constituent  massrabear 


History  of  Mankind,  or  General  compara-  to  each  other,  llieir  formation,  structure, 

tive  Geogi'aphy  (BerUn,  1817  et  seg.),  is  a  position,  and   direction.      To  those  per- 

valuable  work.    As   coUeotions  for  the  sons  who  have  never  thought  upon  this 

study  of  geography,  must  be  mentioned,  suligect,  the  irregular  yet  graceful  aspect 

A^iM  JlUgevidne  Gcogrt^imche  EphesM-  of  the  earth,  would  seem  to  awaken  no 

riden  {New  General  Geogr,  Ephemerides),  furtlier  idea,  than  that  it  was  a  mass  of 

to  the  year  1^7,  21   vols.;  Llinder  wid  TOclw,  and  clays,  and  sands,  withoutoider 

VSikerhaide  (Description  of  Countries  and  and  design.     Tliose  who  have  been  to  the 

Nations,  Weimar,  in  24  vols,,  not  coiitin-  sea  sliore,  where  the  rocks  have  been  worn 

iied) ;    BSiUothek    der    nejwrfen   Jinsehe-  down  to  mural  escarpments,  will  have  per- 

•cfo-eitunfiTOi  (Library  of  the  latest  Travels),  ceived  the  beach  to  be  covered  with  siiin- 

intil  1826, 43  vols. ;  Jowncd  dee  Voyages,  gles,  or  pebbles  iiiturated  agmnst  each 

Vianmerles  el  Mmgatioiu  modernesj  pub-  other,  and  thus  divested  of  the  angular 

idled  by  Vemeux,  in  Paris  (in  1824  ap-  form    which  tiiey  possessed  when  feat 

jeared  tlie  66Ui  aeriea);  and  amilar  col-  broken  off  from  theori^nal  mass,  when 

ectioiis;  for  instance,  the  GiotiM,  by  Streit  they  were,  as  geologists  technically  say, 

ind  Cannabich,  and  HerOia,  by  Beighaus  inplace.    Every  one  has  found   similar 

^od  Hoflinaiin,  Stuttgart,  since  1825.  Has-  rounded  pebbles  on  the  dry  land,  6ir  above 

Bel's  General  Geograpliie-Stalistiool  Die-  the  level  of  the  sea,     lu  many  instances, 

lionary,  in  2  vols.  (Weimar,  1817),  and  they   are  tlius  fbimd  thousands  of  feet 

Steiu'a  Gazette,  Post  and  Mercanlile  Die-  above  the  miuineleveL    Ingenious  minds 

tionary,  in  4  vols.,  with  additions  (Leipsic,  «-ilI   inquhe,    what  cmiuinstances  could 

1818  et  aeq.),  are  among  the  most  vslaa-  liave  fractured  rocks,  rounded  tlieir  fimg- 
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ments,  and  diatributeil  them  into  siich  dis-  other,  in  many  [Mirticulars,  both  os  to  tho 
KinUnr  situatious.  This  is  one  of  the  first  relative  proportion  of  tbe  simple  minerals 
and  moat  importaut  lessons  in  geology ;  of  which  tliey  are  composed,  nnd  the  or- 
and  the  solution  of  the  inquiiy  will  be  ganic  bodies  imbedded  in  them, — we  are 
found  to  be  the  key  to  Einiilar  phenome-  at  first  incredulous;  for  our  own  esnmina- 
na,  in  ritualions  scill  more  estraordinary,  lions  show  that  the  tops  of  the  highest 
where  the  lower  puddingstones  and  brec-  mountains,  and  the  beite  of  the  lowest  aur- 
cias  present  themselves.  To  tnice  these'  faces,arebothfbnnedofgnmile,  or  gneiss, 
KHiiided  pebbles  to  their  native  roeks — for,  or  slale,  tlie  lowest  order  of  rocks  we  are 
on  t!ie  dry  laud,  they  frequendy  exist  at  acquainted  witli.  Another  step  or  two, 
immense  distance  from  their  beds— it  will  and  our  eyes  begin  to  open.  When  we 
be  necessary  to  have  some  slight  knowl-  know  that  volcanic  matter  lias  been,  at  ah 
edge  of  minerals.  Rocks  are  very  nearly  times,  poured  from  beneath  these  inferior 
related,  nmeteen  twentieths  of  the  miner-  rocks  ;  tliat  tlie  volcanic  fires  of  the  Cor- 
al parts  of  the  earth  being  composed  of  diUerafe,  and  of  Auvergne  in  Fnmce,  have 
Ave  substances : — silex,  the  constituent  of  equally  come  through  the  grMiite ;  above 
flint  and  sand ;  alumine,  the  conslituem  ail,  when  we  find  those  superior  beds  of 
of  clay ;  lime,  the  constituent  of  chalk,  the  series,  which  lie  above  the  granite,  re- 
gypsum,  and  all  calcareous  beds;  mag-  po^ng,  at  high  inclinatious,  upon  the  flanks 
nesia,  and  iron.  There  are  other  mineral  of  those  granite  mountains, — tlie  whole 
substances  found  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  truthflashesupoBUSjandvre  clearly  under- 
eartb,  but  they  are  usually  in  veins,  and  stBnd,thatthesemountainshaTeonceextst- 
a  re  more  especial  objects  of  attention  to  ed  at  lower  levels,  and  that  they  have  been 
the  mineralogist.  Feldspar,  mica,  horn-  forcedup  through  die  superincumbent 
blende,  Ssc,  besides  being  foimd  in  veins,  formations,  by  the  expansive  power  forev- 
sre  found  in  the  unstratifled  rocks ;  and  er  struggling  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
some  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  It  is  thus  we  become  acquanted  with 
the  student.  The  next  question  he  asks  ihe  existence  of  a  power  capable  of  tho 
himself  is,  whether  the  whole  substance  mightiest  meclianical  exertions.  Ifearth- 
of  the  planet  is  one  solid  mass  of  rocks  quakes,  in  our  own  time,  rend  the  earth, 
and  strata,  reaembUng  those  he  finds  near  dislocate  its  solid  parts,  and  engulf  por- 
the  surface.  The  existence  of  volcanic  tions  of  it  in  the  chasms  they  create,  it 
action,  dirough  every  part  of  the  known  may  have  been  so  at  a  period  coeval  with 
worid,  eidier  by  the  eruptions  of  active  the  existence  of  the  planet.  If  the  vol- 
'  rtmoes,  or  by  earthquakes,  is  an  assiir-  cano  of  Skapta  Jokul,  iu  Iceland,  could,  iu 
e  thai  there  must  be  vast  cavities  in  1783,  pour  out  streams  of  lava  sufficiently 
the  globe,  where  igneous  action  is  fiercely  hot  and  extensive,  not  only  to  mek  dov\'n 
at  work,  and  of  which  these  volcanoes  are  the  ancient  lavas,  but  lo  more  than  fill  the 
the  s^ty-vdves.  Of  the  extent  of  these  gorge  of  a  river  two  hundred  feet  vride 
cavities,  and  of  the  depdi  at  which  they  and  six  hundred  feet  deep,  damming  up 
at%  seated,  some  opinion  can  be  formed,  the  streams,  and  inundating  the  whole 
from  the  great  distances  at  which  Mrticu-  coimtty,  the  same  may  have  taken  place 
lar  eardiquakes  have  been  felt.  That  of  in  ancient  times.  It;  in  1822,  the  coast  of 
Lisbon,  in  1755,  not  only  affected  the  lakes  Chile  was  raised  five  feet,  for  the  distance 
and  spzings  in  every  part  of  Europe,  but  of  one  hundred  niiles,  by  a  angle  volcanic 
was  sensibly  felt  in  North  America.  That  pai-oxysm,  we  can  conceive  of  continents 
of  New  Madrid,  iu  1811,  shook  the  valley  and  mounlMi  chains  being  raised  lo  their 
of  the  Mieeissippi,  for  several  hundred  present  elevation,  by  repeated  shocks,  in 
miles.  Such  disturbances  ai'e  to  be  con-  ancient  times,  Fhially,  i^  at  the  present 
sidered  as  the  effect  of  the  resiaiance,  day,  spring  peculiar  to  volcanic  conn- 
which  the  sohd  parts  of  the  earth  oppose  tries,  deposit  i^ex,  bimmen,  lime  and  oth- 
to  the  expansive  power  striving  in  those  er  substances,  so  it  may  always  have  been 
profound  carities.  We  then  refer  to  this  These  probabilities  are  stren^hened  by 
force  many  phenomena  of  die  science,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  transition  rocks, 
and  at  length  comprehend  what  other-  the  extent  of  tlie  trap  formations,  the  ele- 
wise  would  be  incomprehensible.  For  vation  of  Italy,  the  Alps,  and  many  other 
instance,  when  we  are  told  that  the  truet  regions,  and  the  ancient  beds  of  quartz, 
of  the  eardi  is  composed  of  a  series  of  pitehstone,priiniliveLmestoneand  oolites, 
rocky  beds,  from  the  inferior  granite  up  to  which  approach  so  near  to  the  modem 
the  uppermost  tertiarv  bed,  lying  above  Travertines  of  Italy.  Wherever  volcatiie 
the  chalk  ;  and  all,  Veing  more  than  a  waters  are,  iljero  we  find  calcnreotis  and 
nundrcd  in  number,  differing  fium  each  otlier  miiii'i'aJ  substances,  and  under  cir 
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fnm«ances  wamuiting  the  opinion,  iliot  The  Mature  of  the  inferior  rocks  is  now 
Ikey  have,  at  all  times,  derived  their  origin  belter  known.  The  intrusive  character 
from  the  central  and  unsearohubie  parts  of  the  veins  ofgraiiile,  found  iravei'ang 
of  the  globe.  Wten  we  look,  too,  at  tlie  the  granite  itself;  the  passage  of  all  the 
gnat  extent  of  the  talcareous  formations,  varieties  of  the  inferior  rocks  iiito  each 
especially  the  transition  and  carboiiifotous  other ;  the  connexion  between  granite  and 
liinestones,  Ibund  in  almost  every  purt  of  Bienite,  inferring  an  identity  of  origin,  and 
the  ^lobe,  analogous  in  ^ological  position,  many  other  circumstances,  have  produced 
ui  mineral  coinpo^tion,  in  orgauic  accom-  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion,  in  tbe 
paiiimenls ;  we  can,  at  any  rate,  conceive  minds  of  moat  practical  geolo^Ms.  Tlie 
of  a  sr.urce  from  whence  they  may  have  existence  of  marine  fosals,  at  such  great 
been  derived,  and  which  was  in  operation  elevations  above  the  level  if  the  eea,  is 
upon  a  mightier  scale,  m  ancient  periods,  anotlier  proof  of  the  subterranean  birtU 
than  at  titis  day.  And  from  what  other  of  continents  and  mountains.  In  innu- 
quarter,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  be  nierable  instances,  we  find  marine  dielis 
derived  ?  When  we  see  the  gneiss  uiii-  converted  into  stone,  without  impmriug 
formly,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  the  most  delicate  spines,  and  under  such 
earth,  superimposed  upon  the  granite,  tlie  cu'Cuinstances  aa  to  assure  us,  that  what 
calcareous  beds  always  lying  above  the  is  now  the  tops  of  mountains  was  once  the 
gneiss,  and  the  other  rocks  of  the  series  bottom  of  the  sea ; ,  that  here  these  testa- 
invariably  following  each  otlier,  in  an  or-  cea  lived  and  died,  passed  tranquilly  into 
der  as  regular  as  that  of  the  letters  of  the  ilie  petrified  stale,  and  were  subsequently 
alphabet;  we  cannot  but  think  of  this  con-  raised  from  the  deep.  But  it  is  thedisui- 
slancy  of  succesaon,  as  the  result  of  the  butiou  of  tlie  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable 
law  of  the  structure  of  the  planet;  as  be-  organizations,throughtbegeologicjJ  series 
iug  pari  of  a  great  design,  appropriaie  to  of  rocks,  tliac  awakeils  in  us  the  most  pro- 
tke  devdopemenl  of  a  great  atd.  It  is  in  found  reflections.  Here  light  first  breaks 
vain  we  are  told  tliat,  if  we  will  allow  in  upon  us,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  and 
time,  causes  now  in  action  will  appear  we  begin  to  consider  these  various  phe- 
poweriiil  enough  to  have  brought  the  nomena  as  showing  succesave  changes 
structure  of  the  earth  to  the  condition  it  is  from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  state 
nowin.  That  mountains  may  be  worn  oflhings.  It  is  well  kno\vn,  that  these  or- 
down  by  the  continued  action  of  extemol  ganized  bodies  are  distributed  through  an 
causes,  and  that  Deltas  may  be  formed  of  immense  number  of  floors,  rising  one  above 
tlieir  ruins,  is  conceded  ;  but,  we  would  the  otlier  in  the  series,  from  the  transition 
ask,  How  did  all  those  calcareous  masses,  rocks  to  the  highest  tertiary.  Each  of 
80  worn  down,  and  whose  ruins  are  sup-  these  floors  has  teen,  in  its  time,  upper- 
posed  to  exist  in  the  extensive  floors  we  most  in  the  series,  and  has  been  covered 
have  alluded  to — how  did  they  first  come  hy  deposits,  derived  from  geolomcal  eaus- 
into  existence  ?  It  appears  easier  to  be-  es,  that  cannot  here  be  inquired  into.  If, 
lieve,  that  the  immense  calcareous  floors  as  our  accredited  records  show,  (he  pres- 
that  iinderUe  this  continent,  from  almost  cm  surface  of  the  earth  has  suffered  no 
the  north  pole  to  ilie  Arkansas,  have  been  material  change  during  tlie  last  fbiur  thou- 
qiiietly  and  horizontally  deposited  from  sand  years,  what  immense  periods  of  time 
central  flows,  than  that  they  were  ihrovtn  must  have  elapsed,  during  the  successive 
up  into  the  forl^  of  mountwns,  to  be  formation  of  eaehofthe  tfoorc,and  theex- 
aftcrwards  placed  where  we  find  them,  by  istence  of  the  organized  bodies  which  in- 
aqueous  degradations.  Tune,  it  is  true,  is  habited  them !  In  this  amount  of  time  is 
a  cheap  commodity  with  geolo^ts ;  but,  not  included  that  period  belonging  to  the 
if  we  are  to  t^e,  as  a  measure  of  the  time  ftrmationfif  the  rocks  inferior  to  3ie  Iran- 
necessary  for  tbe  production  of  all  the  sition.  Those  floors  may  be  considered  as 
strata  in  the  geolomcal  series,  the  insig-  the  pages  of  the  history  of  nature.  It  has 
nificant  progress  Deltas  have  made  during  been  rematked,  that  volcanic  waters  are 
the  last  six  diousand  years,  by  causes  now  strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous  mat- 
in action,  we  shall  have  to  borrow  largely  ter ;  and  in  the  present  seas  where  this  oc- 
from  eternity.  The  theory  of  Werner  curs,  we  find  calcareous  roclis  forming  by 
supposed  the  inferior  rocks  to  have  been  the  coralline  animal  There  are  few  calca- 
separated  from  an  aqueous  nuxture  hy  reousstrata,in wliichsomespeciesorothet 
chemical  deposition,  and  that  the  earth  of  these  zoophytes  are  not  present.  Weof- 
becanie  thus  encircled  by  a  stony  mass,  ten  find  the  transition  rocks  corijposed  of 
But,  although  Werner  was  a  skilful  miner-  masses  of  these  simple  animals,  tlie  uife- 
aJogist,  he  was  but  a  caliinet  geologist,  rior  species  of  which  have  cot  the  gift  of 
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system.  Their  organs,  which  aurroiuid  u  tended,  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  ma- 
cummon  axis  in  die  simplest  manner,  ap-  rine  uianiiijalia,  or  of  terrestrial  quadru- 
pear  to  infer  no  higher  sense  tiian  consei^  peds,  before  the  oolidc  series ;  and,  even 
vativG  functions.  Animals  of  the  articu-  then,  the  inslanceB  are  of  such  a  doubtlul 
toted  cia^  to  which  insects  and  TCorms  character,  as  to  rather  coiilirm  the  doc- 
belong,  and  which  rank  somewhat  higher  trine  of  progressive  develo])emeiit,  than 
in  zoology  on  account  of  their  nervous  to  weaken  it.  As  we  approach  the  top  of 
structure  and  free  motions,  are  larely  met  the  geological  series,  we  iind  abundance 
with  in  the  trousitiou  rocks.  Nor  is  it  sur-  of  both  marine  and  terresttial  mammalia, 
piislng ;  for  ihe  lower  species,  being  witli-  Together  with  llie  remains  of  the  pachy- 
out  a  crustaceous  covering,  could  nol  be  dermalous  auiinats,  we  find  the  bones  of 
expected  to  take  a  miueral  transmutation,  the  ox  and  the  hoise,  as  if  just  preceding 
BS  to  form.  The  Irilobile,  however,  is  a  man,  to  whom  tliey  are  so  inestimably 
chaiBCieristJc  fossil  of  the  transition  slates  useful,  buried  in  caves  and  sedimentary 
nnd  limestones.  The  moliuscous  animals  deposits,  where  the  remains  of  man,  or 
are  a  higher  class  of  invertebrated  ani-  even  of  any  qiiadrumanous  oiiimal,  have 
mals,  with  a  circulating  system  and  organs  never  been  foimd.  In  all  these  things, 
of  respiration.  All  animals  pfolecteu  by  there  seems  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
(;ne  or  two  shells,  are  of  this  class.  A  few  late  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Consola- 
species  of  bivalves  are  meHvith  in  the  tran-  tions  in  Travel)  "a  gradual  approach  to 
sition,  hut  the  full  deveiopemenl  of  ihein  the  present  system  of  tilings."  (For  a  fup- 
b  found  much  higher  in  the  secondary  ther  account  of  the  genial  illations  of 
rocks ;  and  in  the  ternary,  or  latest  geologi-  the  earth,  and  of  its  surfcccj  we  refer  to 
cal  periods,  tliere  fcre  numerous  species  the  articles  Earth,  jybuTifotTis,  Sat,  Mr, 
analogous  to  those  in  tlie  modem  seas,  Rivera,  Glaciers,  Mmosphert,  Earthquakes, 
which  is  not  tlie  case  in  tlie  older  strata,  V<Acaaots,  &c.) 

whose  inhabitants  are  all  extinct  species,  We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  more  par- 
with  a  rare  exception  or  two.  These  ani-  ticulor  remarks  on  the  component  pans  of 
niols  appear  to  have  more  varied  powers,  the  earth's  crust,  or  covering.  TJjis  con- 
than  tiiose  aimply  applied  to  conservative  sists  cliiefly  of  various  kinds  of  rock  and 
purposes.  They  appear  to  possess  the  fac-  mountajn  masses,  more  or  less  extensive, 
ijlty  of  constructing  llieir  testaceous  cover-  Bocks  may  bo  divided  into  homogeneous, 
iiigs  with  a  view  to  offence  and  defence;  apparently  homogeneous,  Jieterogeneous 
to  make  the  edges  of  their  sliells  acute  or  or  compound  fragments,  loose  mountain 
blunt,asthehBnlor8oftnauireofthebeds  rocks,  and  cool  ttrata.  Homogeneous 
they  inhabit,  or  the  nature  of  their  loco-  rocks,  as  quartz,  limestone,  gypsum,  &c., 
motion,  tnay  require.  The  next  order  of  belong  to  the  simple  mineral  species.  In 
ai^mals  is  the  vertebrated  class,  or  those  tlie  apjiarentiy  homogeneous  rocks,  sever- 
having  internal  skeletons,  with  a  recepta-  a]  species  are  united  in  such  minute  pai^ 
cle  for  the  brain  and  marrow.  The  vari-  tides,  and  witli  so  intimate  a  connexion, 
ous  gradations  by  which  these  rise  up  to  that  the  parts  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
man,  inclusive,  are  found  here.  We  re-  the  eye ;  as  in  die  case  of  basalt,  &c.  In 
gard  tijat  animal  as  more  perfect  than  an-  the  heterogeneous  rocks,  the  component 
odier,  whose  organization  admits  of  the  parts  are  more  or  less  easily  distinguished, 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  more  various  according  to  circumstances;  as,  for  exam- 
functions.  The  veloci^  of  tiie  fish  ena-  pie,  the  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  in  gran- 
bles  it  to  seek  its  food  m  different  sllua-  ite.  Rocks  consisting  of  confused  Irag- 
tions,  in  a  much  shorter  lime  than  the  menls,  as  puddingstone,  breccia,  &c.,  are 
crab  or  lobster.  There  are  no  evidences  made  up  of  varioi^y  formed  and  mingled 
of  vertebrated  anini^  in  the  lowest  Iran-  pieces  of  stones,  held  together  by  meons 
Htion  rocks.  Scales  of  fish  are  said  to  of  a  uniform  paste,  like  themselves  in 
have  been  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  hnrdne^  but  generally  of  a  different 
which,  by  English  geologists,  is  counted  composition.  Loose  stones  and  fine  mav- 
amongsl  tlie  secondary.  Nor  is  it  until  el,  sand  and  loam,  are  all  prodvjc<rf  by 
we  rise  to  the  carbouiferous  limestone,  tlie  meiJhanical  division  of  large  masses, 
tliai  any  evidence  of  Sauriaa  animals  ia  by  their  decomposition,  or  disintegration 
mentioned,  and  tliat  in  a  solitaiy  instance,  from  tlie  action  of  air,  moisture,  &c.,  or 
Much  higher  in  tlie  series,  we  find  them  from  the  continued  action  of  streania  of 
in  great  abundance,  especially  in  the  lias,  water,  torrents,  &c.  A  particular  plao 
between  the  deposition  of  which  and  the  in  the  mineral  kingdom  belongs  to  the 
cnrboiiiltrous  lioiestoue,  a  very  long  peri-  species  of  minerals  produced  by  the  do 
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„ „.  ^jme  portion  of  the  vegetable  through  them  botli,  is  intemipted,  anil  the 

Korld,  consuiucing  the  various  apjcies  of  continuation  of  it  is  tlirown  higher  or  low- 

toul.      In  regard  to  structure,  rocks  are  er  than  the  first  part.    These  are  techili- 

crvsialline  granular,  slaty,  compact,  por-  cally    called  sldjls.     Rocks  are   divided 

pliyritic,   and  amygdaloidal.     The   ciys-  again,  according  to  Ineirmoroorlessreg- 

ralline   granular   rocks   consist  of  small  ulor  form,— in    which  respei-t  they   are 

crystolline  or  angular  parts,  fixed  together  called  columnar,   iahuiar,   sphmeal,  &c. 

hy  the  process  of  common  crystalUzalion,  By  the  pontion  of  rocks  is  understood 

In  slaty  rocks,  the  mass  splits  uito  thin  tlieir  place  in  the  general  arrangement  of 

plates  or  layers.    Rocks  are  called  am-  the  rocky  masses  which  form  the  external 

pact,  of  which  all  the  particles  wear  a  covering  of  the  earth.    The  position  of 

uniform  appearance,  and  mhicli  assume  rocks  ia  either  conformr^le,  vncon/eniia- 

110  jNirticular  forms.     Porphyiilic  rocks  We,  or  ovtiiying.     The  position  of  rocks 

present  a  compact  and  homogeneous  ba-  is  said  to  he  confonnaMe,  when  the  edges 

sis,  in  which  are  imbedded  other  minerals,  of  the  strata  of  a  rock  lying  upon  anolh- 

intheform  of  insulated  crystals  or  grains,  er,  present  the  same  apjpearance  and  ar- 

Some  rocks  contain  roundish  or  irregular  rangement    as  those  of  the    one    upon 

cavities,  which  areeltlier  empty,  or  in  part  which  it  rests.     It  is  unconfonaahU,  when 

or  wjiolly  filled  with  mineral  subaances  the  rocks  which  lie  upon  older  formations 

of  a  different  species  from  the  mass  en-  present  a  different  appeannce  of  strata 

closing  tliem.     These   rocks  are  called  from  the  other,   tliey  baji^  different  in 

anaigd(A>idcd.     Many  rocks  contain  acci-  dip  or  direction.    The  poalion  is  ovaiy- 

dentBl3iibstances,hesidestheirreg«larcon-  ing,  when  the  strata  of  the  superior  rock 

stitiient    parts  ;   various   sorts  pass    into  conceal  from  the  view  the  position  of  the 

eacli  other  by  gradual  changes,  or  there  rock  below,    ^llematiitg  posilioit  ia  vihen 

is  a  change  in   some  of  iheir  constituent  two   or  more   kinds   of  rocks  lie   upon 

parts.    They  also  undei^o  various  decom-  each   other  in  repeated  succession,  and 

jKisitiona  ftom  tlic  action  of  water,  air,  &C.  thereby  indicate  a  contemporaneous  ori- 

Slralilication  and  Diaisioas  of  Bocks.   In  gin.   ParaUdfarmaiMma  w«  when  differ- 

stratification,  we  find  large   masses,  and  ent  rocks  alternately  take  each  the  place 

even  mountwns  of  rocks,  divided,  by  par-  of  tlie  other.    The  particular  situation  of 

allei  clefts,  or  splits,  into  large  and  often  minerals,  their  course  and  position,  which 

very  extensive  parallel  masses  or  strata,  constitute  the  basis  of  all  mining  opera- 

Tbese  strata  ditfer,  in  being  more  or  less  tions,  are  of  great  importance.   Tlie  iieiiw 

distinct,  regular  or  irregular,  straight  or  of  minerals  are  the  tabular  or  flat  s^ces, 

undulating.    They  are  seldom  found  to  either  in  part  or  entirely  filled  with  difier- 

be  perfectly  horizontal.    Some  sj>ecies  of  ent  mineral  substances,  by  which  masses 

rocks  are  found  distinctly  stratified ;  some  of  rock  are  intersected,  and  for  the  most 

paitially  so,  and  some  not  at  all.     Some-  part  in  a  direction  forming  a  greater  or 

times  one  stratum  rests  upon  another,  and  less  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  strata 

is  itself  covered  by  a  third.     In  tiiis  case,  of  rock.     These  courses  or  veins  of  min- 

liie  second  is  called  the  suhjacerd,  or  infe-  erals   follow   striught  hues  of  direction, 

rior,  and  the  third  the  supeniuiunienf,  or  or  they  are  bent  and  curved  in  various  di- 

superior,  stratum.    The  thickness  of  tlie  rections  and  forms.    The  mineral  which 

strata  is  very  unequal.     The  extension  of  fills  the  vein  is  more  or  less  different  ftom 

strata  in  a  particular  line,  is  termed  their  the  rock  in  which  it  occui^  according  to 

direcHim,  and  is  ascerttuiied  by  means  of  cireumstances,  oris,  at  least,  distingni^a- 

iho   compass.      Their  deviation  from   a  ble  from  it.    The  direction  of  the  vein  Is 

true  level,  is  called  their  £,p,  and  is  esti-  estimated  by  the  angle  which   it  fbrnis 

mated  by  degrees  of  a  circle,  and  accord-  with   the   meridian  ;    its   inclination,  by 

ing  to  tiie  four  cardinal  points — like  the  its  dip,  or  the  angle  it  forms  with  the 

direction  and  dip  o(  the  magnetic  needle,  horizon.      Some   veins  have   no  partic- 

The  portion  of  the  strata  above  the  siir-  ular   direction    or   dip,    but   extend    in 

fiice  of  the  earth,  is  called  their  visible  all  directions.    The  rock  upon  which  the 

end,  or  a:irtiiaty.     Among  ilie  most  in-  vein  lies.  Is  called  the  lying,  and  the  one 

teresting  and  important  of  the  phenome-  which  covers  it,  the  kangiaig,  rock.    The 

ua  connected  with  stratification,  are  tiie  vein  tenninates  at  its  mitgoiitg  upon  the 

breaks  which  not  unfrequently  occiu-  in  surface  of  the  mountain  or  earth ;   tlie 

copper,  coal,  and  other  miues,  where  one  oilier  end  tends  tovrards  the  interior  of  the 

rock  seems  10  have  slipped  by  tiie  ad-  earth.     The  thickness  of  the  vein  is  e^ti- 

jojning  OPie,  or  to  have  changed  its  place,  muted  by  the  distance  between  the  nnder 

1^0  that  the  metallic  or  other  vein  running  lying  an^  the  overhanging  rock.    A  vein 
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is  sometimes  ompressci],  or  diniinishsa  Mounicmu,  ana  Oie  Class^cdwn  of  Rocks 
in  thickness  ;  it  sometimes  stopsin  thedi-  Tlie  circuinsKiiicesof  the  relativu position 
rection  of  its  length ;  and  it  is  siuit  to  be  of  rocks,  enable  us  to  form  some  coinpar 
lost,  when  it  splits  into  several  small  veins,  ieone  between  them,  in  regard  to  tbeir  an- 
The  vein  conasts  either  of  one  or  of  sev-  liquity,  although  we  are  unable  to  state 
eral  mecies  of  minerals ;  it  contains  cavi-  the  expressperiod  of  tlieir  respective  for- 
ties of  various  fbim  and  ^ze,  either  filled  mationB.  Then'  are  divided,  in  this  re 
with  minerals  or  having  their  tddea  en-  spect,  into  pnvtUwe,  transition,  seconda 
cnistod,  or  covered  by  ciystola  of  various  ry  or  Jloetz  rocks,  alluvion  and  Bokanit 
kinds,  -which  cavities  ore  called  druses,  rocks  j  or,  according  to  a  more  recent  di 
The  Hubsiance  of  the  vein  is  sometimes  visiou,  into  priman/  or  mim^ve,  seconda- 
finnly  united  witli  llie  rctck  adjoiuiiig  it,  ry,  trrtiari),  mkamc,  dtkaiial  and  alluviai 
and  is  someljmea  separated  by  clay,  eanli,  deposits — comprehending  all  rocks  and 
&c,  Tlie  relative  poaiion  of  several  beds  eardis,  PranAive  rocks  are  ciystalline  in 
and  veins  of  minera]  substances,  in  any  structure,  and  are  renuu^ble  for  the  great 
mountain  or  counny,  's  of  great  impor-  purity  and  firm  adhesion  of  their  compo- 
tance  in  mining.  It  is  seldom  tliat  perfect  nent  parts.  Siliceous  and  argiliaceoua 
regul^ty  ensis  amdng  the  various  miner-  eaitlis  form  the  chief  ingredients  in  their 
al  deposits  in  any  vicinity;  they  more  composition,  and  they  are  reniarb'ible  for 
commonly  vary  in  their  direction,  and  the  absence  of  all  petrifactions  to  testify 
tliuscrossandiutersecteacfi  other.  Very  tlie  previous  existence  of  organic  beings, 
extensive  deposits  of  minerals,  of  Kmiied  When  both  classes  occur  togetlc r,  they 
lengtli,  are  termed  standing  beds,  or  mass-  always  lie  under  tlie  secondaiy  rucl^  and 
ej-,' and  mountain  masses,  intersected  by  are  hence  supposed  to  have  beeti  formed 
great  numbers  of  small  veins  and  depos-  before  them.  But  although,  in  their  rela- 
its,  are  called  Jhors.  Beds  and  layers  of  live  situation,  die  prinoitive  rocl,a  are  al- 
miuerals  are  particular  masses,  of  a  flat  ways  lowest,  yet,  when  secondaiy  rocks 
or  tabular  structure,  running  in  tiie  same  are  absent,  die  primitive  often  appeal-  at 
direction  with  the  strata,  but  differing  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  and  do,  ui  fact, 
from  the  roclts  in  which  they  are  conttun-  constitute  the  summits  of  the  greater  part 
ed,  in  coraposition  and  structure,  as  well  of  tlie  highest  mount^uns.  When  pnmi- 
S3  in  other  circumstances.  Foreign  de-  tive  rocks  are  stratified,  the  strata  are  sel- 
posits,  of  vorious  Idnds,  occur  in  moun-  dora  horizontal :  on  die  contrary^,  they  are 
tains,  and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts,  often  higlily  inclined,  and  sometimes  near- 
Their  direction  and  dip  are  generally  the  ly  or  quite  vertical.  But  whetl'.er  these 
same  mtii  those  of  the  mo  unt^u  masses  strata  were  orif^nally  inclined,  or  whether, 
containing  thein.  Mineral  deposits  con-  subsequentiy  to  their  formation,  tiiey  were 
eist  either  of  ample  minerals,  unmixed,  or  clianged  from  a  horizontal  to  an  inclined 
of  rocks.  Many  deposits  contain  both,  portion,  by  the  action  of  sorie  poiverful 
(Foran  account  of  petrifactions,  see  Or-  cause,  is  a  question  on  wfalj^h  me  most 
ganic Remmns.)  Thesubstancesofwhich  distinguished  geologists  are  divided  in 
the  subjects  of  these  remarkable  cliang-  opinion.  The  transition,  rocks  bear  also, 
es  consist,  are  chiefly  calcareous,  less  some  resemblance  to  the  primitive ;  but 
frequeutiy  sihceou^  or  combustible  miner-  there  is  less  distincmess  of  tbeir  compo- 
nis;  also  ores.  The  presence  of  petri-  nent  parts,  and  among  thein  we  meet  the 
factions,  especially  in  rocks  of  new  or  first  occurrence  of  organir,  remains  of  an- 
later  formation,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  imals  previously  existing.  In  tiie  second- 
importance  in  a  geological  pomt  of  view  j  ary  or  newest  formations  ijf  rocks,  we  find 
ance,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  them,  many  and  various  remains  of  a  former 
it  has  been  ascerttuued,  that  successive  raceofinhabitantsof  the  world.  Wecan 
generations  or  creations  of  animalspeciee,  trace  mechanical  operations  in  tiie  gi-owth 
such  as  are  not  now  living  any  where,  are  of  most  rocks  of  this  class,  and  also  the 
found  buried  in  rocks,  in  such  order  that  fragments  of  older  rocks  in  the  compound 
similar  or  related  species  are  found  in  structures  met  with  among  them.  The^ 
rocks  and  simations  of  a  similar  charac-  are  earthy,  and  not  cryslaUine,  in  thfir 
ter ;  and  that  they  difTer  more  or  less,  oc-  structure,  and  the  calcareous  eaitb  pre- 
cordingto  the  antiquity  of  the  rockfbrma-  dominates  in  tiieir  composition.  Though 
tions  in  wliich  they  occur.  And  in  this  sometinieB  found  on  the  sunimita  of  prim- 
manner  a  ground  is  afforded  for  solid  con-  itive  mountains,  they  are  usually  placed 
elusions  in  regard  to  the  antiquity,  or  pe-  on  tiie  declivities  of  these  mount^s,  or 
riod  of  formation,  of  many  kinds  of  rocks,  at  their  feet,  or  under  the  intei-vening  val- 
IHvisions  af  I5me  tn  (fce  Formation  iff  leys  or  pliuita.    Drposits  of  stones,  gravel 
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Rand,  clay,  earth,  Sic,  are  called  Mwnal,  have  been  veiy  different  from  the  races  at 
when  lliej;  are  so  extensive  as  to  cover  present  in  esiBtence.  These  remains  give 
luroe  portions  of  the  earth,  and  as  to  be  us  distinct  accounts  of  the  heiiigs  who 
evidently  the  results  of  floods  of  water,  then  inhabited  this  earth,  as  we  now  do; 
rolling  over  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  earth ;  but  they,  unfortunately,  give  us  no  dia- 
ailavial,  when  they  are  limited  in  extent,  liuct  account  of  tlie  evente,  which  teriiii- 
aod  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  nnted  in  a  change  so  destructive  to  them. 
causes  now  iu  action,  as  the  sea,  rivers,  lu  this  respect,  they  resemble  the  jrigan- 
raitiis,  &c.,  &c.  The  classification  of  rocks  tic  architectural  and  otlier  anilicial  re- 
is  eilber  mineralogical  or  geological.  The  mains,  which  are  fbmid  in  Asia  afld 
lormer,  resting  upou  the  actual  composi'  America,  and  which  date  from  a  period, 
tion  of  rocks,  must,  of  course,  take  a  and  belong;  to  a  race,  of  which  we  have 
form  and  order  of  arrangement  quite  dif-  no  other  tidings, — the  impossibility  of  at- 
fcreut  from  the  latter,  in  which  tlieir  relo-  ttuning  which,  only  rendera  their  inspec- 
tive  position  and  inferred  comparative  tion  tiie  more  interesting.  The  races  of 
jges  form  the  baas  of  tlie  system.  In  beuigs  which  were  lost  destroyed,  lie  in 
the  arrangements  founded  upon  elemen-  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  wliile  their 
tary  composition,  or  other  uiiueralogica)  predecessors  are  buried  for  beneath ;  Init 
jioints  of  amilariQ',  rocks  are  often  found,  each  present  characterislics  suflicieut  to 
ni  near  relation  and  approximaion,  which  mark  and  ideutify  them.  Tlie  first,  or 
Iteiong  to  periods  of  fonnotioii  far  remote  tliose  wliicli  ore  now  found  at  the  lowest 
from  each  other ;  and  older  and  more  re-  points  in  the  earth,  differ  entirely  from 
cent  formations  of  rocks  often  present  those  wliich  now  exist,  and  show  that  the 
snriking  siniilaiiiies,  in  composition  and  relations  which  were  then  established 
other  respects,  from  which  tlieir  relative  among  the  occupants  of  the  eardi,  were 
ages  could  not  by  any  means  be  inferred,  quite  dilTereut  from  tliose  now  existing. 
In  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  this.  Writers  are,  also,  agreed  in  this:  tliat, 
may  be  regarded  the  geognoslic  or  geo-  previously  to  die  existence  of  those  races, 
logical  arrangement  of  rocks,  which  at-  of  whose  remains  we  were  jusl  speaking, 
tempts  to  follow  tlie  order  in  which  they  and  whieli,  in  point  (if  perfection,  were 
are  supposed  lo  hove  been  formed.  The  so  infeiior  to  the  present  races  of  autinals, 
following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  gen-  Iliis  planet  was  wasteand  yoid,and  that  it 
eral  grounds  of  geological  opmions  and  existed  in  a  fluid  form,  at  least  tliose  parts 
systems.  All  writers  upon  this  subject  now  constituting  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
agree  in  this :  that  there  are  evident  marks  that  they  became  solid  by  crystallization. 
of  at  least  three  distinct  revolutions  or  The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  which 
changes,  which  have  been  coextensive  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  the  pbcnom- 
with  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  which  ena  presentfd  by  the  internal  structure  of 
occurred  previously  to  the  emtli's  nssum-  many  mountains,  afford  strong  grounds 
ing  its  present  form  ;  by  which  tlie  order  for  the  belief  that  the  mass  of  which 
of  things  was  wholly  changed,  and  all  they  were  formed,  was  in  motion  when 
creatures  living  at  each  period  entirely  it  began  to  become  soUd,  and  that  it  be- 
destroyed;  and  which  have  been  follow-  came  so  before  its  pwlscould  entirely  as- 
ed,  in  each  case,  by  a  new  organization  of  siime  a  new  order  of  arrangement.  Up- 
things,  partially,  but  not  wholly,  similar  to  on  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
the  preceding.  Various  circumstances  fluid  state,  however,  opmions  are  divided. 
seem,  also,  to  render  it  as  probable,  tliat  Some  geolc^ts,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
man  was  not  a  witness  of  any  of  tliese  Werner  (whoso  hypothesis  has  aheady 
changes,  but  that  it  was  after  the  last  of  been  alluded  to,  in  the  general  remai'ks,  at 
them  that  he  was  numbered  among  the  thebeginniDgoftiiisanicle},  areof  ojMnion 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; — and  it  follows  that  tlie  sub^nces  composing  the  primt- 
of  course,  from  this,  tiiat  the  flood,  of  live  rocks  weru  penetrated  by  and  disBolv 
which  traditions  exist  in  all  countries,  is  ed  in  water;  while  others  have  believed 
not  one  of  those  alluded  to.  As  eachrace  that  the  earth  was,  at  thatperiod.ofamuch 
of  organized  beings  was  successively  higher  temperature,  and  that  its  tnateriofc 
overwhelmed  by  tiiat  destructive  coimno-  were  then  melted,  or  existed  at  a  glowing  or 
tion,  wliich  was  totermhiate  inthe  fomia-  red  heat.  These  two  have  been  called 
tion  of  anew  covering  for  the  earth,  vai'i-  the  JVeplunian  aad  rulcani'aji  hypotheses  ■ 
0U3  remains  were  left,  and  are  still  to  be  the  last  of  which  has  always  counted  tiie 
recognised,  which  ini^eate  the  form  and  most  numerous  adherents.  Buffon's  con- 
size  of  those  lost  races  ofinimals,  and  jecture,  thatthe  earili  was  a  jiortion  of  the 
show    them,    with    few    exceptions,    to  sun    struck  off  by   a  cuzniit,   involves  a 
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malhemadcal  absurdity,  and  lias  foundno  Ilieir  origiiial matnx,  so,  on  tlieotherhatid, 

supporters.    La  Place  advaiicwl  the  idea,  tlie  disciples  ofWernev  haye  fiuled  to  take 

that  tlie  sun  formerly  posaesaed  amuch  notice,  fliat  thewiginally  fluidstute  of  the 

higher  temperature  than  at  present ;  that  whole  globe,  previous  to  iJie  existence  of 

thegiBeoiisdemcnt9,orpartBofit,extend-  living  creatures,  aud  totliese  revohitions 

edbeyond  the  orliils  of  the  plajiets  belong-  in  the  state  and  structure  of  the  eanh,is 

ing  at  present  to  tlje  solar  system  ;  and  unaccounted  for  by  tlieirtheorv.    Jiis,  fo». 

that,  as  til  is  gaseous  atmosphere  become  instance,  wholly  atToriancewithonrprea- 

cooler,  its  particles  were  attracted  by  each  ent  knowledge  of  the  solvent  iiowersof 

other,  and  collected  into  splierical  masses,  water,   to  suppose  tliat  the  elements  of 

atdifiereat  distances  from  the  sun,  thus  graniterockwereeverdissolved  init  And 

forming  the  planets,  which  became  solid  to  suppose  that,  some  thousands  of  ycara 

as  they  cooled.    According  to  iliis  hj[-  since,  water  bad  other  powers  of  solution, 

C thesis,  the  eartli  was  once  so  hot,  that  it  is  en  absurdity ;  for,  as  the  essence  of  all 
J  a  gaseous  form,  Hutton,  who  has  bodies  lies  in  tlieir  propeitieB,  it  would  he 
taken  great  pains  to  support  tlie  Vidcani-  equivalent  to  saying  that  water  was  not 
an  hypotlieeis,  supposed  that  the  hitemid  then  water,  or  that  the  constituent  parts  of 
part  of  the  earth  was  fluid,  ornicltedby  mountsunswerenotthentliesameasnow. 
heat ;  that  this  subterranean  fire,  as  well  It  is  only  obscurine  a  dark  subject,  and 
as  the  water  of  tiie  atmosphere,  was  con-  not  e:(plaining  it.  But,  if  we  suppose  the 
cemed  in  all  tlie  past  revolutions  in  tlie  elements  of  the  earth  as  existing,  and  as 
earth's  composition,  and  is  constantly  pro-  brought  in  contact,  but  not  combined, 
ducjng  new  ones,  which  succeed  each  when  tiiis  combination  took  place,  the 
other  at  long  intervals  ;  and  tliut,  thus,  usual  attendant  of  such  phenomena,  fire, 
what  is  now  Umd  was  once  the  bottom  of  would  be  exhibited  in  its  most  intense 
the  sea,  of  which,  when  exposed,  lands  and  form.  The  result  of  tlie  combination 
mountiuns  were  formed.  Wenier  objected  would  be,  a  spherical  fluid  mass — a  diop, 
to  the  Vulcantan  hypothesis,  that  our  prim-  so  to  say,  of  immense  magnitude,  of  very 
ilive  mountuins  and  rocks  often  present  hi"h  temperature,  whicJi  cools  slowly  by 
appearances,  which  are  quite  incoiisiateut  radiation,  and  thus  aifords  an  opportimiry 
with  the  supposition  of  a  glowing  heat  or  to  the  melted  elements  of  matter  to  as- 
melting  temperature, — as  tlie  tilings  diere-  sumeamoreor  less  crystalline  fonn  while 
■n  coutained  could  not  have  existeil  at  cooling.  But  who  is  competent  to  form 
such  a  temperature.  Water,  for  instance,  opinions  upon  tlie  original  mode  of  the 
■s  one  of  Uieir  essential  elements.  These  eonh's  formation  ?  ifiiman  understand- 
uopeanmces  could  not  have  been  present-  ing  has  its  limits,  and  wiiliin  these  should 
ed  by  a  melted  mass,  which  was  at  once  it  find  its  occupation.  But  we  mav  be 
cooled.  HuUon,  on  the  other  band,  has  permitted  to  say,  that,  cansldering  them 
attemjMed  to  answer  these  objections,  by  merely  as  theories,  the  Vulcanian  certain- 
refernng  to  experiments,  in  which  it  ivas  ly  involves  the  fewest  inconsistencies, 
£>und  that  substances,  which  were  decom-  witli  die  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
posed  when  subjected  to  a  meldng  heal,  upon  these  subjects,  (See  Breislak's  work 
under  tlie  common  pressure  of  the  almos-  upon  geology.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
phere,  would  preserve  their  composition  works  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Himi- 
unchanged  at  the  same  temperature,  if  at  holdt  upon  the  relative  position  of  rocks 
the  same  time  subjected  to  a  very  great  in  die  two  hemispheres.  We  may  also 
oressure.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case,  refer  to  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
for  example,  with  die  cai'bonate  of  lime,  Society  of  London,  commenced  in  1807, 
which  was  found  to  retain  its  carbonic  and  lieonhard's  CharacteriMics  of  Rooks, 
acid,  when  fused  under  such  cbcumstan-  published  at  Heidelbei^,  182a   See,  also. 


This  is  not,  however,  die  place  to    Cuvier's  Themy  ^  the  FarOi,  with  i 

X  up  all  the   difficuhies   and   objec-    by  R.  Jameson,  Edinburgh,   1RJ7; 

dons,  to  which  both  these  hypollieses  are    ell's  Prinapfcs  qf  Geotoey,  1830 :  Buck- 


found  to  be  0|>eii.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  land's   RthmitB    DUitoimiiE,  2  vols,  -{to., 

neither  ajipeius  to  he  reconcilable  mdi  London,  1824, 1898.) 

oitr   present    knowledge    and    opinions.  Geomancv  is  called,  by  Colgrave,  rfirt- 

The  supporters  of  the  one  theoiy  often  naUfrnmadeh/poinlsmvldTekstnthecarth 

MM^i  at  Uie  other;  and  while,  on  die  one  Sparrv,  in  his  transladon  of  Cattail's  Geo- 

hand,  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  mancie  (vi-ritten  about  the  ttiiddte  of  thu 

upt-er  strata  of  th'!  earth  seem  quite  in-  16th  cenluiy,  and  translated  in  1591),  says: 

consistent  K-ith  a  formiitiou  by  fire,   and  — "Geoinancie  is  a  science  and  art,  which 

v<:ty  cJeorJj  point  out  a  watery  medium  a«  consistethof  points,  prickes  and  lines  mode 
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instead  of  die  foiire  eleuienls,  and  of  the  rifaccimenlo  of  the  Kuisht's  Tale.  CuciaD, 
slarres  and  planets  of  heaven,  called  tlie  whose  book  we  have  nIreBdy  iiientioued, 
science  of  the  earth,  because  in  times  past  appears  to  have  been  very  largely  employ- 
it  was  made  on  it,  as  we  will  hereafter  de-  ed.  Among  other  figures,  he  preseuts  ua 
clace.  And  thus  every  pricke  signifleth  a  with  one  cost  for  the  lord  of  Ferte,  when 
starre,  and  every  hne  an  elemenl,  and  eve-  he  was  in  love  with  my  lady  Bye ;  one  for 

S  figure  the  fourequartets  of  the  worlde,  the  lord  of  Lymoges,  to  ktiow  whether 

at  IS  to  say,  the  Eoec,  West,  South  and  a  mu^cian,  vfho  hcuj  absconded  from  hie 

North.    Wherefore  it  is  easy  to  know,  that  service,  would  return;   one  for  my  lord 

geomancie  is  none  other  tiling  but  asiroio-  Clermont  of  Lodeves,  respecting  his  h(i- 

gie,  and  athird  mean, lliatistoEay,parfici-  gated  inheritance*;   some  relative  tu  tlie 

paring  of  two,  which  is  alquemy.    Geo-  sale  and  purehase  of  horses ;  one  to  de- 

mancie  is  called  of  gi/,  a  Greeke  worde  teniiine   whether  the  cardinal   Trivulfee 

which  signifietii  earth,  and  monci^  wliich  (Trivulzio)  should    succeed   in   making 

is  to  say,  knowledge.   Or,  defining  it  more  peace  between  the  king  of  France  and 

properly,  it  is  derived  of  gi/os  and  mo-  the  emperor;  one  to  determine  the  day  on 

gos,  which  significth  knowledge  of  earthly  which  tile  emperor  should  quit  Nice ;  an- 

things  by  thepower  of  rhesuperiorbodies,  otherlo  ascertain  whetiier  the  count  of 

of  the  foure  elements,  the  seaven  planets,  Novelaire  was  dead  or  ahve ;  a  figure  to 

and  of  the  twelve  Bigues  of  heaven.    And  find  the  question  for  which  another  figure, 

this  arte  may  be  made  on  the  earth  or  on  found  by  accident,  was  made ;   otltei^  to 

white  paper,  or  uppon  any  other  thing  discover  people's  thoughts,  or  to  find  out 

wherecai  it  may  cominodiously  be  done,  so  their  names.    It  may  be  grafi^ing  to  our 

that  the  prickes  and  lines  may  be  knowen.  readeiji  to  know,  that  tills  science  is  "  no 

The  beginning  and  original  of  this  arte  arteorinchauming,a3HoniemaysU|)poseit 

came  from  the  Indians,  which  found  it  be-  to  be,  or  of  divination  which  is  made  by 

fore  the  world  was  drowned.     It  may  be  diaboljke  invocation ;  but  it  is  a  part  of 

practised  whensoever  that  a  man  will,  ac-  natural  magieke,  called  of  many  worthy 

cording  to  the  demand  that  is  made,  be  it  men  the  daughter  of  astrolo^e,  and  the 

night  or  day,  fair  weather  or  fowie,  raine  abbreviation  Ihei-eof."    There  is  a  tract  on 

or  winde."     One  of  the  oldest  writers  on  geomancy   by   Bartolomeo     Cocle,    who 

geomancy  is  said  to  be  Philo  JudiEus,  styles  himself  FUoso/o  in^errvno  (Ven- 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  besides  some   notices  ice,1550J.  Oughtred,whodiedin  16m),ap- 

in  his  work  De  occjdta  PhUoaophia,  has  left  peais  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  serious 

am  express  tract,  De  GeonumJia,ofwli)chhe  cultivators  of  geomancy. 

speaks  with  much  honesty  in  a  ijroduction  Geometry  (from  the  Greek,  agnifving 

of  liislateryears,J!)e  Vmdtate  Scvm^jmiia:  tiie  ari  of  measuring  land);  the  branch  of 

— "I  have  written  also  a  certain  book  of  pure  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  t  nag- 

geomancle,fardiftering  from  the  other,  but  nitudes  of  dimensions.     It  is  divided  into 

no  lesse  superstitious,  false,  or,  if  you  lyst,  I  longinutn/,     occupied     exclusively    with 

wyll  say,  lying."    (Sanilford's  translation,  lines,  plamtnetri/,  occupied  with  planes  or 

IS75.]    In  a  subsequent  chapter  (36),  he  surfaces,  and  stertomttry,  treating  of  solid 

distinguishestwosortsofgeomtuicyr — "AH  bodies,  their  contents,  &c.,  and  the  doi-- 

tiiey  which  write  hereof  do  affirme,  that  trine  of  the  functions  of  the  circle,  and 

geomancie  is  the  daughter  of  astrologie,  its  application  to  ceKaiu  figures,  formed 

whereof  we  have  spoken  in  arithmeticke,  by  lines,  tinm  which  originate    (a.)  tng 

which  fashioneth  certain  figures  attributed  wurmTtry,  (6.)   tetragonomiry,  {c.)  jioli/go- 

to  liie  heavenly  signes  by  which  thej[  di-  nmnetru,   {d.)  qjdomdry,  which  teach  us 

vine.    There  is  afeo  another  kind  of  ge-  to  find,  from  the  dimensions  of  certain 

omaucie  which  Almadul  the  Arabian  m-  parts  of  a  figure,  tiiose  of  certain   other 

troiluced  and  brought  in,  the  which  doth  parts,  by  which  particularly  altitudes  and 

divine  by  certain  conjectures  taken  of  si-  depths  are  to   be  measured.      Geometry 

mihtudes  of  thecraciang  of  the  earth,  of  is   divided   into   tUmadary   and   applied. 

tiie  moving,  cleaving,  sivelling,  either  of  The  former,or  theoretical  geometry,  treats 

itselfe,or  elsofinflammationaudheate.or  of  the  different  preperties  and   relations 

of  thundrings  that  happen,  the  whiehe  also  of  the  magnitudes  of  dimension  in  tiieo- 

is  grounded  upon  vaine  superstition  of  as-  rems  and  demonstrations,  which  the  iattei 

trologie,  as  tliat  which  ob^rveth  houses,  applies  to  the  various  purposes  of  life  in 

the  newe  nioones,  the  rising  and  forme  of  problems  and    solutions.      Geometry    is 

tiiestarres."   This  science  was  flourishing  taught  in  different  ways  ;  as,  for  instance. 

in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  was  deeply  by  diagrams,  whicii  is  called  conalrucUvf 

euitivated  by  Dryden,  at  the  time  of  his  g-wHiiel/j,  or  by  the  application  of  algebra 
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to  ilimension,  which  iscalledanoft/Jwoig^-  try,  some  of  which  areexcellenL  Among 
omelty.  The  invention  of  diis  important  tlie  most  approved  modem  works  on  the 
fiwenceis  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Chaldse-  elements  of  geometry,  ore  thoae  of  Euclid, 
ons  and  JJahylooiaris;  by  olliera  lo  the  as  translated  by  Simson,  Ingram  and  Plny- 
ElU'ptians,  who  were  obliged  to  determine  &ir,  and  the  treatises  of  professor  Leslie, 
the  boundoiica  of  their  fields,  after  tije  in-  and  M.  Legendre,  above-mentioned, 
undalionofthe  Nile.bygeometrlcal  meas-  George,  Lake;  a  lake  in  New  Yorit, 
uremeiits.  According  to  Cussiodoma,  the  soulli  of  lakb  Cliamplrin,  witli  which  it 
E^piiaus  either  derived  the  art  from  the  communicates.  It  is  situated  but  a  short 
Babylonians,  or  invented  it  afler  it  was  clay's  ride  from  Saratoga  springB,  from 
known  to  them.  Thales,  a  Phcenlcian,  which  an  excursion  to  the  lake  is  cousid- 
who  died  548  B.  C,  and  Pytiiacoras  of  ered  a  matter  of  coutse.  Besides  the  in- 
Samos,  who  flomished  about  520  B.  C.,  terest  which  is  excited  from  the  nfisocia- 
iiitrodiiced  it  frotn  Egypt  into  Greece,  tioii  of  many  iuijioriant  historical  events 
The  discovery  of  five  regular  geometrical  connected  with  the  lake  ond  its  shores,  it 
bodies,  the  cute,  tetrmdron,  octafJnm,  ia  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  romantic 
icosaednm  and  dodecaedron,  is  ascribed  scenery.  It  ^nerally  varies  from  \  of  a 
to  the  latter.  He  distinguished  hitnself  mile  to  4  miles  in  width.  The  whole 
j>anicularly  by  the  invention  of  tite  tlieo-  length  is  36  miles.  The  woters  are  dis- 
rem,  which  is  called  from  him  the  Pifthag-  charged  into  lake  Champlain  at  Ticonde- 
onan,  and,  on  account  of  his  important  rogii,byanout!et  which,  hi  the  course  of 
improvements,  lias  received  the  name  of  two  miles,  sinks  180  feeL  Lake  Georgia 
magisfer  mathaeos.  In  elementary  geom-  remarkable  for  the  transparency  of  its 
etrj',  Euclid  of  Alexandria  is  particularly  wateia.  They  are  generally  very  deep, 
disunguished.  About  a  hundred  years  but  at  an  ordinary  depth  the  clean  gravelly 
after  him,  Archimedes  extended  tlie  lim-  bottom  is  distinctly  visible.  A  great  vari- 
its  of  geometry  by  his  measure  of  the  ety  of  excellent  fish  are  caught  here. 
sphere  anil  tiie  circle.  Aristceus,  anil,  Salmon  trout  abound,  and  weigh  from 
at  a  later  period,  Apolloniua  of  Per-  13  to  20  pounds.  The  lake  is  interspersed 
ga  (who  flourished  260—230  B.  C),  did  with  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  the 
much  for  the  higher  geometry.  In  Italy,  principal  of  which.  Diamond  island,  once 
where  the  sciences  fiist  revived,  after  the  ftontained  a  small  fortification.  Thescene- 
dark  ages,  several  mathematicians  were  ry  on  the  shores  is  generally' mountainous. 
■Uslinguished  in  the  IGtli  centtiry  ;  the  Withtheexceplionofsomeintervalsclieek- 
Freneh,  and,  particulaily,  the  Germans,  ered  vrith  Ihiiifut  cultivation,  the  knd  re- 
followed.  Justus  Byrge  laid  the  founda-  cedes  from  the  lake  with  a  gentle  acchvi- 
tiouoflogaritlinis,aod,accordingt0  8ome,  ty  for  a  few  rods,  and  then,  with  a  bolder 
was  1  he  inventor  of  the  proportional  circle ;  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  1500 
otheis  ascribe  the  invention  to  Galileo,  feet  The  best  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
Reinerus  Gemma  Frisius,  who  died  in  environs  is  from  the  southern  extremity, 
1555,invented  die  instrument  used  iu  Bui^  near  the  remains  of  old  fort  George, 
veyjiig,  called  the  plain  tabU.  Simon  whetice  the  prospect  embraces  the  village 
Stevin  of  Bruges  applied  the  decimal  of  Caldwell,  with  numerous  small  islands. 
measure  to  geometry.  In  1635,  Bona-  The  calm  waters  of  the  lake  are  seen, 
vetit.  Catallieri  opened  the  path  to  tlie  beautifully  eoutrasted  with  the  parallel 
higher  geometry  of  infinites ;  and,  in  ridges  of  craggy  mountains,  tiirough  an 
lUtM,  Leibnitz  advanced  the  science  by  eitent  of  nearly  14  miles.  Near  the 
the  invention  of  the  differential  calculus,  southern  shore  arb  the  niins  of  an  olil  for- 
and  Newton  by  the  theoiyof  the  fluxions,  tificatioii,  called  fort  William  Henty,taki>n 
Robert  Hook,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the  by  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  in  1757, 
iiist  who  considered  the  influence  of  the  with  its  garrison  of  3000  nieu,  neariy  all 
refraction  of  light  in  measuring  heights,  of  whom  were  massacred  by  the  ludiuu 
Ludolph  of  Ceuin,  or  Cologne,  who  died  auxiliaries  of  the  French.  From  tliif 
at  Leyden  in  1610,  discovered  the  |iro-  spot  general  Abercrombie  embarked,  in 
portion  between  the  diameter  and  the  cir-  1758,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  for  an 
cumferenceof  the  circie.  In  recenttimes,  attackon  Ticonderoga.  Black  mountaia 
the  French  have  been  most  distincuished  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  18  miii'S 
in  geometry,  and  have  proiliiced  the  best  from  the  head,  has  been  ascertained,  by 
elementary  works  for  schools  in  this  admeasurement,  »  be  9900  feet  liigh, 
branch  ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Legeii-  Many  [loints  in  and  around  die  lake  liuve 

dro  atid  Mong^.     The  Germans   ba\-e  a  historical  r—"' '   ■■■■' 

number  of  elementary  woiks  on  geome-  tJiem. 
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Georqe,  the  holy  knight,  St.;  accord-  land.  This  insuirection,  being  ill  scciind- 
ing  K>  oncient  legends,  a  prince  of  Cappa-  ed  by  the  English  Jacobites,  was  entirely 
docia.  His  greatest  achievemeut  was  the  quelled,  and  several  of  the  leaders  lost 
conQueHtnf  ft  dragon,  by  which  be  effect-  dieir  lives  on  the  scaffold.  The  disaffec- 
ed  uie  deliversDce  of  a  king's  dmighter.  ttontothenew^unih'coQttDued,  however. 
He  is  commonly  represented  on  hoi^'  so  great,  that  the  wiiigs  wei'e  driven  into 
back,  in  full  annor,  with  the  formidable  some  unpopular  measures,  with  a  view  to 
drftgon  vfrithing  at  his  feet.  The  draw-  support  it,  the  most  indefensibleof  which 
ing  is  founded  on  tbe  tradition  that  Aja,  was  the  septennial  ac^  extending  ihc  du- 
the  daughter  of  mt  ancient  monarch,  waa  ration  of  parliament  from  three  years  to 
met  by  a  dragon,  which  attacked  her,  and  seven.  The  king,  who  probably  consid- 
threateoed  to  devour  lier.  At  this  fearful  ered  the  possession  of  the  British  crown 
moment,  the  knight  passed  by,  slew  the  precarious,  sought  to  increase  the  value 
dragon,  and  rescued  the  lady.  The  le-  of  his  German  territories  bvthe  purchase 
gend  has,  probably,  come  to  ua  from  of  Bremen  luid  Verden,  which  accession 
the  East,  and  belongs  to  ilie  age  of  the  he  deteimined  to  support  against  the 
crusades.  The  ancient  Christian  empe-  clmms  of  Sweden.  Thisinvolvedhim  in 
rors  bore  the  knight  upon  their  standards,  a  quarrel  with  Chariee  XII,  who,  in  con- 
To  these  sacred  banners  the  crusadeiB  at-  function  with  the  czar  Peter,  projected  an 
tributed  a  miraculous  power,  and  were  invasion  of  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
sure  of  conquest  while  tliey  floated  above  tender.  To  obviate  this  danger,  George 
their  heads.  The  dragon  denoted  the  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Holland  and 
heathen  or  the  Mussulman.  Tliis  saint  is  Trance.  Tlie  death  of  Cliarles  XII,  in 
the  protector  and  patron  of  the  Eogiish  1717,  put  an  end  to  this  alarm ;  which 
nation.  St.  Georgo  is  die  Christian  Per-  was  soon  renewed  by  the  project  of  the 
sens.  celebrated  Spanish  minister,  csj^inal  Al- 
Georoe  Lewis  1,'kingofGreaiBritwn,  beroni,  who  formed  a  quadruple  ail ianoe 
and  elector  of  Hanover,  vras  the  son  of  between  the  three  powers  already  men- 
the  elector  Ernest  Augustus,  by  Sophia,  tioned,  withthe  accessionof  the  emperor 
daughter  of  Frederic,  elector  palatine,  and  The  seizure  of  Sardinia,and  invasion  of 
grand-daughter  to  James  I.  He  was  bom  Italy  by  the  Spaniards,  gave  pretence  for 
in  1660,  and  was  early  trained  to  arms  the  sailing  of  a  British  naval  expedition 
under  his  fether.  In  1682,  he  married  his  into  the  MediteiTanean,  under  sir  George 
cousin,  Sonhia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  Byng,  who  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of 
duke  of  Zell.  He  tlien  engaged  in  the  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Sicily,  This  suc- 
Bervice  of  the  emperor,  and  signalized  his  cess  was  followed  by  the  recovery  both 
valor  in  three  camp^gns  against  the  Turlis  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Spain  was 
in  Hungary,  In  1700,  he  succeeded  to  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  ai- 
the  ejectorate,  and  in  this  succession  was  lied  powers,  and  a  pacification  of  the 
joined  in   the    alliance    against    France,  north  of  Eurojje  was  effected  by  the  me- 


conferred  upon  him  after  the  batue  of  conspiracy  t 

Blenheim,  in  1707;  but,  owing  to  jeal-  discovered,  which  led  K 

ousies  among  his  confederates,  he  resigned  of  several  persons,  among  whom  was  the 

tha  command  at  tlie  end  of  three  cam-  celebrated  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Roches- 


paigns.    At  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  Louis    ter,  who  was  exiled  for  life.    In  1725,  e 

XIV  recognised  the  electoral  dignity  in    treaty  between   Spain   aud  the  emperor 

!  house  of  Lunenburg,  as  he  had  al-    excited  king  George's  jealousy  so  much, 


ready,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  recognised  that  he  deemed  it  ueceeaary  t< 

the  succesaon  of  tiie  same  house  to  the  it  by  auotlier  at  Hanover,  comprising  most 

throne  of  Great  Britain,  which  eventtook  of  the   other   European   powers.      The 

placeonihedeathof  Anne,  in  1714,  when  Spaniards  then  commenced  the  siege  of 

the  elector  was   in  the  54lh  year  of  his  Gibraltar  j  but  all  differences  were  finally 

age.     On  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  settied  by  a  negotiation,  during  which  the 

was  thrown   into  the  arms  of  the  whigs,  king,  who  had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 

who  aione  maintained  the  principle  by  continent,  was  swzed  with  a  ()andytic  at- 

which   the   Stuarts  had  been   set  aside,  tack,  of  which  he  died  at  Osiiaburg,  June 

Owing  to  the  disaffection  of  the  high  11, 1727,  in  tlie  68th  year  of  his  age,  and 

ciiurcn  clei^  and  the  Jacobites,  tumults  the   13lh   of  his    rei^n.     George  I   was 

ensued  in  various  parts  of  the  country,uii-  plain  and  simple  in  his  taste  an(l  appear- 

^1,  at  length.  In  1715,  the  ewl  of  Mar  auce  ;  be  po^essed  much  "natural  pru- 

openly  proclaimed  the  Pretender  in  Scot-  dence  and  good  sense,  and  his  niatmgt^ 
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ment  of  big  Geniwm  dominions  was  able,  received  numerous  demonstrations  of  At- 
Havioj;  put  away  his  wife  several  years  lacbmenl  to  bis  person  and  family ;  bdiI 
before  bis  death,  be  had  female  &voriteB,  it  woe  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
but  vras  BOt  governed  by  them.  nation  connected  the  interests  of  civil 
George  AuGusTua  II,  king  of  Great  liberty  with  the  support  of  the  principleB 
Britaiu,  son  of  George  I,  was  bom  in  which  bad  called  the  house  of  Hanover 
1683.  He  married,  in  1703,  Wilbelmjna  to  tlie  throne.  In  1748,  the  war,  which 
Dorothea  Carolina  of  Brandenburg-An-  bad  been  very  unproducdve  of  advantage 
Bpach,  and  came  to  England  witli  his  to  England,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
father  at  the  accession  of  the  latter,  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1751  died  Fred- 
was  created  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  eric,  prince  of  Wales,  who,  having  lived 
made  regent  during  tlie  king's  visit  to  the  for  a  considerable  time  at  variance  with 
continent  in  1716,  but,  a  political  difference  bis  father,  was  naturally  thrown  into  the 
ensuing,  he  lived  some  time  estranged  from  opposition  party,  and  thereby,  in  a  manner 
the  court.  This  breach,  was  finally  ac-  which  has  not  been  unusual  with  English 
commodated,  and,  in  1737,  he  succeeded  heirs-apiiarent,  became  the  avovted  patron 
to  the  throne.  He  inherited  in  full  force  of  popular  ma.\ims  of  government.  In 
the  predilection  of  George  I  for  Germany ;  1755,  the  disputes  betvreen  Great  Britain 
and  the  some  system  of  politics,  and  tlie  and  France,  in  relation  to  their  respective 
same  ministers,  continued  to  govern  the  boundaries  in  Canada,  produced  hosdli- 
nation  after  his  accession  as  before  iL  ties  in  that  country,  and  an  open  war  be- 
(See  tfalpole,  and  Great  Britain.)  On  the  tween  the  two  nations  the  following  year, 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  France  The  events  of  this  war,  in  which  the 
and  other  powers  endeavored  to  strip  his  principal  powers  of  Europe  became  en- 
daughter  Maiia  Theresa  of  her  inherit-  gaged,  under  the  able  aus|)ices  of  Pitt 
ance,  which  conduct  induced  George  II,  (first  earl  of  Chatham),  raised  Great  Brit- 
as  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanc^on,  to  ain  to  the  pinnacle  of  power.  In  this 
declare  in  her  favor.  An  English  army  state  of  atfaira,  George  II  died  suddenly, 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  continent,  and  Oct.  25,  1760,  in  the  77lh  year  of  his  age, 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  Hanoverians  in  and  33d  of  bis  reign.  George  II  was  a 
British  pay.  The  king  himself  shared  in  prince  of  very  moderate  abibties,  parslmo- 
the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  which  nious,  and  wholly  regardless  of  science 
was,  however,  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  or  literature  ;  hasty  and  obstinate,  but 
Stair.  The  battie  of  Dettingen  followed,  honest  and  open  in  liis  disposition.  His 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  but  queen,  the  cultivated  and  well-informed 
with  little  benefit  to  the  victois,  who  were  Caroline,  acquired  a  great  ascendency 
obliged  to  quit  thefield  of  battie,and  aban-  over  him,  which  did  not,  however,  pre- 
don  their  wounded.  In  this  battie,  the  vent  some  of  the  irregular  attachments  so 
king  displayed  great  bravery;  hut,aE  he  in-  common  wiihroyahy. 
terfered  with  flie  direction  of  lord  Stair,  Geobse  III,kine  of  Great  Britain, born 
that  ofBcer  soon  after  resigned  in  disgust,  June  4,  1738,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Fred- 
and  the  command  of  the  army  was  in-  eric,  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  princess 
trusted  to  the  kmg's  second  son,  William,  Augusta  of  Soxe-Gotha.  On  the  death 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  lost  the  bloody  of  his  father  in  1751,  his  education  was 
battleof  Fontenoi  inl744,and  tiieFrench  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Harcourt  and  ihe 
remfuned  ascendant  in  Flanders  during  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  but  the  formation  of 
the  r^t  of  the  war.  In  1745,  the  young  his  opinions  and  character  seems  to  have 
Pretender  made  a  descent  on  the  northern  been  materially  influenced  by  the  mater- 
part  of  the  island,  and  took  possession  of  nal  ascendency  of  the  princess  dowager, 
Edinburgh.  Having  defeated  the  royal  who  was  principally  guided  by  the  coun- 
troops  at  Preston  Pans,  he  entered  Eng-  selsof  the  earl  of  Bute.  George  III,  who 
land;  but, although  he|>enetrated  without  had  been  previously  created  prince  of 
opposition  as  far  as  Derby,  tiie  people  Wales,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  demise 
showed  but  little  inclination  to  his  cause,  of  his  grandfather,  George  II,  Oct,  35, 
The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Cumherlaud  1760,  being  then  in  his  23d  year.  A  pros- 
witii  several  regiments  from  Flanders,  perous  war  having  made  the  existing  ad- 
and  the  rapid  assemblage  of  troops  from  mmistration,  headed  by  Pitt  (afterwards 
all  ijuarters,  to  oppose  and  intercept  him,  earl  of  Chatham),  exceedingly  popular, 
decidedhi[ntoretrear,andthebattleofCul-  no  immediate  change  was  made  in  the 
loden,  April  17, 1746,  terminated  Ibestrug-  cabinet,  and  the  first  speeches  of  tlie  new 

flesof  the  houseof  Stuart,    (See  2W«ian(,  king  to  his  council   and  parHament  were 

'harl€i.\    Durmg  these  events,  the  king  favorable  to  the  anticipations  formed  of 
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ttie  conduct  of  a  youii^  prince  of  unspot-  lar  lumults  attendunt  upon  his  imprison' 
ted  reputation,  who  enjoyed  tlie  advantage  ment  and  ouilawty.  (See  Wilkes.)  The 
of  being  the  first  sovereign  of  the  fine  year  1770  was  signalized  by  another 
born  and  educated  in  England.  In  1761,  chongeofaiirainietiation,  which  rendered 
the  Pitt  admbistration  exchanged  Mr.  lord  Nortii  premier!  by  tlie  passing  of  the 
Legge  and  lord  Holdemess  for  viacouiil  Grenvilieact  inregulation  of  tiie  proceed- 
Banington  and  Ihs  earl  of  Bute— a  fact  ings  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  regard 
worthy  notice,  as  commencing  thM  series  to  contested  elections ;  by  a  bold  address 
of  incessant  ministerial  changes  which  and  reinonstrance  to  tiie  throne  from  the 
disduguished  the  iirsC  ten  years  of  the  livery  and  corporation  of  Che  city  of  Lon- 
reign  of  George  111.  In  the  same  year,  don ;  and  by  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Mr.  Pitt  resigned  tlie  seals  of  foreign  sec-  Junius.  In  tlie  session  of  1771,  tlie  house 
retary,  in  consequence  of  being  outvoted  of  comtnons  made  an  attempt  to  suppress 
in  ihe  cabineton  thesuhjectof  a  warvriih  the  publication  of  their  debates,  which 
Spain.  The  marriage  of  the  king  irith  failediondtliedebateshavebeenpublished 
the  princess  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklen-  ever  since.  In  1773,  the  marriages  of  the 
burg-Strelitz  (a  union  wliich  in  its  result  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland  with 
operated  materially  on  the  domestic  char-  lady  Waldegrave  and  Mrs.  Horton,  pro- 
acter  of  this  reign)  also  took  place  in  duced  the  royal  marriaKe-acl,  which  pre- 
1761.  A  new  administration,  formally  vents  the  members  ot  the  royal  family 
headed  by  lord  Bute,  having  entered  into  from  marrying,  without  the  king's  appro- 
negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  pre-  badon,  before  the  age  of  twenty-flve ;  as 
liminaries  of  peace  with  tlioae  nations  also  subsequently,  if  disapproved  by  both 
were  signed  Nov.  3, 1763,  at  Fontaine'  houses  of  parhamenL  In  1773,  the  dis- 
bleau.  In  1763,  the  publication  of  the  contents  in  America  burst  into  nn  open 
North  Briton,  by  Wilkes  (q.  v.),  in  a  spirit  flame,  and  a  royal  message  in  the  com- 
of  unsparing  censure  of  the  Bute  admin-  mencement  of  the  sessions  of  1774,  called 
ialration,  led  to  a  series  of  measures,  the  on  parUameut  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
result  of  which  proved  favorable  to  the  of  the  mother  country.  {See  United  States.) 
interests  of  civil  liberty.  In  1764,  Mr.  Notmchstanding  tlie  disastrous  American 
George  Grenville,  who  had  become  pre-  war,  and  the  loss  of  an  empire,  George  III, 
inler  by  the  retirement  of  the  earl  of  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he  putdown 
Bute,  began  those  measures  in  relation  to  the  coalition  adminiscralion,  acquired  a 
Che  American  colonies,  the  consequences  degree  of  popularity  wliich  never  afler- 
of  which  proved  so  momentous ;  and  tlie  wiu^ls  entirely  deserted  him.  The  smooth 
stamp  act  was  passed  the  foUowiiig  year,  course  of  the  early  years  of  the  adminis- 
About  the  same  tune,  in  consequence  of  tratioa  of  Mr.  Pitt,  materially  added  to 
some  appearances  of  the  mental  derange-  this  disposition,  which  exhibited  itself 
ment  of  the  king,  a  bill  was  passed  to  ena-  very  strongly  when  the  constitutional  mal- 
ble  his  majesty  to  appoint  the  queen,  or  edy  of  the  king  again  displayed  itself  in 
any  of  the  royal  family  residing  in  Eng-  1789,  and  still  more  upon  liis  subaaquent 
land,  guardian  to  tiissucce6Sor,nnd  regent  recovery.  In  reference  to  the  French  rev- 
of  Ihe  kingdom.  The  attempt  of  the  olution,  and  the  important  contests  which 
ministry  to  confine  the  term  nyal/mnUi/  arose  out  of  it,  ic  is  sufficient  to  re- 
to  the  descendants  of  George  II,  with  the  mark,  that  George  III  zealously  coincided 
exclusion  of  the  princess  dowager  of  in  the  policy  adopted  by  his  adminisCra- 
Wales,  caused  another  change  of  aaminis-  lion.  Aeinjdar  observation  will  apply  to 
tration,  in  which  tlie  marquis  of  Rocking-  the  domestic,  and  Irish,  and  Indian  policy 
liam  was  placed  at  tlie  h^d  of  the  treas-  of  the  Pitt  cabinet ;  as  also  to  the  trans- 
uiy.  In  1766,  the  new  administration  re-  actions  connected  with  tho  Irish  reliel- 
ji&Bled  tlie  American  stamp  act;  at  the  lion.  George  III  was  immovable  in  his 
some  time  passing  a  declaratory  act,  as-  oppoatiun  to  tlie  demands  of  the  Iiish 
sorting  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies.  CathoUcs,  and,  seconded  by  tlie  influence 
The  Rockingham  cabinet  was  dissolved  of  tlie  church,  and  tlie  popular  feeling,  was 
July  30, 176^  and  succeeded  by  one  form-  enabled  to  eject  the  Fox  and  Grenville 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  took  Ihe  administration,  which  succeeded  on  the 
office  of  lord  privy  seal  In  1768,  lord  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  proceedings  of 
Chatham,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  tlie  Perceval  administration,  until  tlie 
his  colleagues,  resigned  the  jirivy  seal,  and  final  recrement  of  the  king  in  ISIO,  need 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Bristol.  The  same  not  bedetailed  here;  while  the  insanity 
year  was  distinsuislied  by  the  return  of  of  the  monarch  renders  the  interval 
Mr.  Wilkes  for  Middlesex,  and  the  popu-  which  elapsed  from  ids  retirement  to  Im 
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death  a  blank  Id  bis  biography.  Hl9  de-  compelled  him  to  adopt  a  syatem  of  re 
icease  took  place  January  29,  1820,  in  the  treiicbment,  in  wbich  he  pez^evered  fiw 
S2d  year  of  his  age,  and  59ih  of  his  reign,  nearly  a  year.  He  sold  his  slud  of  run- 
George  III  possessed  personal  courage  and  ning  horses,  discharged  many  of  his 
Bteadiness  of  character  in  a  high  degree,  state  aervanta,  stopped  buildmg,  &c.  Hia 
Of  a  plain,  sound,  but  not  enlarg^  un-  case  having  finally  been  laid  before  par- 
derstandlng,  he  acted  upon  his  convictions  liament,  in  1787,  Pitt  acted  aa  mediator, 
with  sincerity.  His  tastes  and  amuse-  and  parliament  granted  £I(iO,000  for  the 
menls  were  plain  and  practical.  Litera-  payment  of  his  debla.  The  malady  of 
ture  and  (he  fine  arts  engrossed  but  a  the  king  (1788)  having  raised  the  que»- 
sniall  share  of  his  attention,  and  hunting,  tion  of  a  regency,  Pitt  proposed  die  limi- 
agriculture,  mechanical  contrivances,  and  tation  of  the  powers  of  the  regent,  which 
iomestic  intercourse,  seem  to  bave  chief-  Fox  in  vain  opposed.  (See  Pill,  and  For.) 
ly  occupied  his  leisure.  Religious,  moral,  The  Irish  parliaineut  concurred  with  Fox. 
and  in  the  highest  degree  temperate,  the  In  1795,  the  prince  consented,  on  condi- 
decorum  of  his  ptivate  life  was  always  ex-  tion  of  die  payment  of  bis  debts,  to  niarty 
emplary.  His  deportment  as  a  father  and  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  The 
B.  husband,  according  strictly  with  the  na-  marriage  took  phice  April  8,  1795,  on 
tional  notions  of  propriety,  rendered  him  which  occasion  bis  income  was  increased 
andthequeenaconstant  theme  ofpraise;  to  £125,000  sterilng.  When  Napoleon 
and  the  throne  was  regarded  as  a  pattern  threatened  England  with  an  invasion,  the 
in  respect  to  the  conjugal  duties.  prince,  then  oiil^  colonel  of  a  regiment 

George  IV,  Frederic  Augustus;  king  of  dragoons,  whde  his  brothers  were  gen- 
of  England  and  Hanover,  son  of  George  erals,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  com- 
III  and  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Meek-  inander-in-chie^  desired  to  be  promoted ; 
Jenburg-Streiitz,  bom  August  13,  176S,  but  the  muiislry  and  the  king,  to  whom 
declared  regent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  he  made  pressing  applications  on  thia 
land,  with  limited  powers,  February  3,  subject,  refused  his  request.  He  took  the 
1811,  and  regent  of  the  new  kingdom  of  oalh  as  regent  February  6,  1811,  with 
Hanover  in  I8I5.  He  was  educated,  with  some  limitations  on  his  exercise  of  (he 
much  strictness,  liy  doctor  Markham,  royal  power,  by  act  of  parliament.  He 
subsequently  archbishop  of  York,  and  could  not,  for  example,  name  any  peers, 
doctor  Jackson,  and,  after  1776,  by  doc-  except  for  important  services,  nor  make 
tor  Hurd  (bishop  of  Worcester),  and  Mr.  any  appointments  for  life,  &c.  As  he  did 
Arnold  of  St.  John's  college,  at  Cam-  not  constitute  the  ministry  on  tlie  princi- 
bridge.  With  a  good  education  and  pies  of  his  fonner  friends,  but  continued 
good  tdents,  the  prince  of  Wales  united  the  Pitt  party  in  power,  he  came  to  an 
a.- prepossessing  exterior.  He  was  easy  open  rupture  with  bis  former  supporters. 
and  ^cefiil  in  his  manners,  aflable  and  Guided  bythe  policy  and  advice  of  Liver- 
winning  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  pool  and  Casttercagh,  he  contributed  so 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  powerfully  to  the  succeps  of  legitimacy, 
kingdom ;  the  idol  of  the  women  and  of  that  Louis  XVIII,  after  his  restoration, 
the  people,  although  abandoned  to  de-  declared  himself  indebted,  ftir  his  crown, 
bauchery  and  ^oss  excesses,  in  company  under  God,  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Soon 
with  colonel  St.  Leger,  colonel  (since  after  that  event,  he  received  the  emperor 
general)  Tarleton,  and  other?.  He  now  Alexander,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  other 
umed  at  popularity,  associated  witli  the  fiireign  princes,  in  London,  with  great 
whig;  nobdity,  and  forraed  politico!  con-  splendor,  July  14,  1815,  Napoleon  ad- 
nexions  with  lord  Molra,  Fox,  Burke,  dressed  to  the  resent  his  jietition  for  an 
Sheridan — the  leaders  of  the  opjio^tion.  asylum.  "LikeThemistocles,''saidliiaIet- 
After  abandoning  his  tbrmer  mistress,  ter,"Itbrowmyself  upon  tbeprolectionof 
ftlrs.  Robinson,  he  attached  himself  to  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
the  beautiful  widow  Fitzherbert,  a  Caiho-  of  my  enemies."  But  the  Briiisli  pol- 
lic,  and  the  opinion  was  very  prevalent  icy  was  governed  by  other  precedenta 
that  a  marriage  actually  took  place  be-  than  the  stories  of  Plutarch.  August  13, 
tween  the  patties.  This  connexion  dis-  1815,  he  founded  the  Hanoverian  civil 
pleased  the  royal  family  and  the  nation,  and  military  order  of  the  Guelf.  and 
His  dissipated  mode  of  life,  and  the  build-  (1818)  the  English  order  of  St.  Patrick. 
in^  of  Carlton  house  had  loaded  him  To  the  hol^  alliance  he  gave  his  assent 
with  a  debt  of  more  than  £200,000  sttr-  only  in  his  individual  character,  October 
ling,  bis  in  come  being  at  tblsiinie  £50,1900.  6, 1815,  the  principles  of  the  English  con- 
The  refusal  of  his 'father  to  assist  him,    stitution  not  permitting  his  formal  accea- 
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Bion  as  king.    At  the  same  time,  he  un-  queen's  death,  August  7,  1821.     On  thia 

dertook  the  guardianrfiip  of  die  duchy  of  occasion,  tlie  Orangemen  and  ihe  Catho- 

Bninswick,  in  which,  in  1819,  he  rees-  lies  did  not  appear  to  greet  the  monarch, 

lablished  (lie  old  feudal  estates.   In  March,  After  a  succession  of  feasts,  George  left 

1816,  he  informed  parliament  of  the  in-  Dublin,    September   3,  and  returned   to 

tendedmarriageofhisdaughter, Charlotte,  London,      September   20    of   Ihe    same 

lo  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  which  year,  ihe  king  visited  his  German  domui- 

took  pkce  May  2.     The  uiterruplioD  of  ions,  after  having  appointed  a  cominis- 

the  demand  ftir  manu&ctures  after  the  sion  of  government,  under  the  presidency 

peace  gave  riae  lo  much  distress  and  dis-  of  hia   brother,   Ihe  duke  of  York.     In 

coiiiein  among  tlie  people,  and  an  unsuc-  183%  lie  made  a  simitar  visit  to  Scotland. 

ceseful  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londoa- 

the  prince  regent,  as  he   was   going  to  derry  [q.  v.),  August  12,  recalled  him  to 

Westminster,  January  28,  1817,  to  open  London,  where  he  arrived  September  1. 

the  session  of  partiamenl.    In   October,  He  sent  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the 

1818,  his  ambassadors  at  tlie  congress  of  congress  at  Verona,  and,  at  the   earnest 

Aix-la-Chapelle  subscrilied  lo  ihedeclara-  sollcitadon  of  lord  Liverpool,  ev.pported 

tion  of  November  19,     France  and  Eng-  by  tiie  public  voice,  appointed  Canning, 

land,  at  this  congress,  were  appointed  to  although  bis  oppoation  to  the  proceedings 

compeltheBarbarystatestoobservethelaw  against  tlie  queen  had  offended  him,8ec- 

of  nations  towards  Europe.    The  king  for-  retary  of  foreign  affairs.    An  alteration  in 

badeanyofhissubjectstoenterintotheser-  the   political   system   was   made   by  this 

viceof  the  insurgents  inSpanisb  America,  statesman,  and  the  neutrality  of  England 

The  abolition  ofthe  s^ve-trade  was  more  in  ihe  French  and  Spanish  war  was  the 

and  more  strictly  enforced.    At  home,  the  result.    In  consequence  of  the  illness  of 

stoppage  of  trade  produced  continual  fer-  lord  Liverpool,  Canning  was  appointed 

ments;    especially  when   the  nia^stracy  prime  minister  in  April,  1827.     On  hin 

of  Manchester,  August  16,  1819,  brought  death,  ui  August  following,  Mr,  Robinson, 

out  the  military  against  an  assemblage  of  created   viscount   Goderich   (q.   v.),  suc- 

people,  met  to  discuss  the   question  of  cccded  him,  who  was  himself  succeeded 

pariiameniary  reform,  on  which  occasion  by  the   duke   of  Wellington,   in  Janua- 

many  lives  were  lost.    The  distresses  of  ry,  1828.     George  IV  founded  the  royal 

Ihe   poor,   after  a  23  years'  war,  which  society  of  literature,   in  1830,  and  gave 

in   addition   to  the   prodigions    amount  the  libi'aiy  of  his  fether  to  the  nation.     It 

raised  by  taxes  during  its  continuance,  contains,   besides  pamphlets,   maps   and 

had  increased  the  national  debt  to  about  plans,  65,250  volumes,  and  is  deposited  in 

£900,000,000    steriing,    could    only    be  the  British  museum.    The  most  remark 

gradually  relieved,  and   strong  measures  able  event  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 

were  adopted  for  restraining  the  malcon-  of  George  IV,  was  the  Mil  abolishing  the 

tenia,  es)>eeiully  in  Ireland,  where  bloody  disabilities  on  the  Roman  CathoUcs  (see 

commotions  had  broken  out     Parliament,  Catholic  EinaiK^talian),  passed   in  April, 

for  the  sake  of  assisting  emigrants,  estab-  1839.    The  hing,  in  ihe  laner  pait  of  his 

liahed,  ui  1819,  a  military  colony  at  the  lite,   suffered  much   from   the   gout  and 

cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  borders  of  other  disordens,  having  been  all  his  life 

Caffraria.     The  foreigntrade  and  posses-  addicted   to   the  pleasures  of   the   table, 

wons'  of  the  kingdom,  meanwhile,  were  Geoi^  died  June  26,  1830,  and  was  suc- 

increasing.     (See  Greik  Brilam,  and  /En-  ceeded  by  his  second   brother,  the  duke 

dwton.)     George  IV,  who  succeeded  his  of  Clarence  (William   IVl,  who  is  also 

father,  January  29,  1820,  was  crowned  in  childless.      The  only   child   of  the   late 

Westminster  abbey,  July  19,  1821,  witli  duke   of   Kent  (who   died   1830),  third 

the  ancient  ceremonies;  and,  lo  uicrease  brother  of  tlie  king,  the  princess  Victoria, 

tile  splendor  of  the  occasion,  extraordina-  bom  1819,  is  the  heiress  presumptive  to 

ry  ambassadors  were  sent  from  the  other  the  throne  of  England. 
powetH  of  Europe.     A  process  was  sub-         Geokge  Cahoudal,  chief  ofthe  Chou- 

sequently  instituted  before  the  house  of  ans  (q.  v.),  was  the  son  of  a  village  miller, 

lords  against  the  queen,  Caroline,  for  mis-  near  Ainay,  in   Ihe    Morbihan.      When 

conduct,  for  the  pur[>08e  of  depriving  her  Bretagne  took  up  arms,  he   entered  the 

of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  qneen  of  service  as  a  common  Jiorseman,  joined 

England.    (See  Carolme,  Queen  of  Eng-  the  army  of  the  Vendue  with  a  body  of 

Umd.)     Soon  afterwards,  the  king  under-  Bretons,  after  it  had   passed   the   Loire, 

look   his   long   contemplated  journey  to  and,  at  the  siege  of  Granville,  was  made 

Ireland,  at  vniich  time  he  heard  ofthe  an  officer.      lie  distinguished  himself  by 
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\\m  strcugtn  and  courage.  After  the  re-  plan,  which  bad  been  devised  in  En^and, 
verses  at  Mans  and  Savany,  he  look  ref-  of  exciting  commotions  in  France,  and 
llge  in  his  native  province,  where  he  en-  assassinating  the  first  consul.  Tliey  were 
listed  peasants  and  sailors  out  of  employ,  hrought  by  capt^n  Wright  in  a  vessel 
and  placed  himself  at  iheir  bead.  Being  belonging  to  tlie  English  navy.  Piche- 
Burprised  by  a  republican  column,  he  was  gru,  Georee  and  Moreau  vvere  to  act  as 
tiirown  into  prison,  in  Brest,  with  his  fa-  chiefs  in  thisconapirocy,  which  was,how- 
ther.  Afteralong  captivity,  he  escaped  in  ever,detected  and  frustrated  by  the  police, 
the  drcs?  of  a  sailor,  and  again  tooli  the  George  remained  concealed  in  the  capital 
chief  command  of  hie  canton.  He  now  until  March,  1804,  wheu  he  was  arrested 
endeavored  to  remove  the  nobles  from  near  the  Luxemburg,  after  he  had  driven 
the  command,  and,  from  the  year  1795,  about  in  a  fiacre  for  two  days,  not  being 
was  considered  as  lie  head  of  a  plebeian  able  lo  get  out  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  He 
party.  In  1796,  he  had  the  command  of  defended  himself  by  discharging  two  pis- 
the  division  of  the  Morbihan.  In  1799,  tols,  which  brought  two  police  ofiicers  to 
he  again  tooli  up  arms,  was  among  the  the  ground.  He  then  jumped  Irom  the 
chiefs  who  were  accompianied  by  the  vehicle,  and  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
greatest  number  of  followers,  and,  accord-  he  was  surrounded  by  the  crowd  and  Be- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  tiie  republicans,  cured.  He  was  carried  to  the  prefecture, 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  hie  and  thence  to  the  temple.  The  tribunal, 
troops.  He  was  even  spoken  of  as  gen-  before  which  l»o  was  tried,  with  a  great 
er^issimo.  About  that  tune,  he  again  oc-  number  of  accomplices,  found  him  guilty 
cupied  Lower  Bretagne,  and  was  the  only  of  an  attempt  on  tlie  life  of  the  iiret  con- 
general-in-chief  who  was  not  noble.  His  sul,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  May 
division  was  most  frequently  engaged  11, 1804,  and  executed  at  Paris,  June  24. 
with  ihe  republicans,  and  was  sent  to  re-  He  was  35  years  old,  showed,  (luring  his 
ceive  a  supply  of  muskeis  and  eannons,  trial,  the  greatest  coolness,  was  very  care- 
wliich  had  been  landed  on  the  banks  of  ful  not  lo  expose  his  accomplices  by  his 
the  Vilaine,  by  the  English.  He,  for  a  answers,  and  openly  proclaimed  his  ad- 
long  time,  refused  tiie  proposals  of  peaeo  herfnce  to  tlie  cause  of  the  Bourbons, 
offered  by  the  consul  Bonaparte ;  but,  George-Noble  ;  an  ancient  English 
after  the  engagements  of  Grandchamp  coin  of  the  size  of  a  double  ducat,  which 
and  Elven  (January  95  and  3t>,  1800),  was  coined  under  Henry  VIU,  in  1540. 
finding  that  all  the  chiefs,  Prolte  only  ex-  The  name  is  fiism  the  holy  knight  St. 
cepted,  had  submitted  to  the  republic,  he  George,  whose  image  is  coined  on  it. 
resolved  to  conclude  peace.  February  9,  The  gold  is  of  22  carats, 
knowing  that  general  Brune  vraa  recon-  Georgetown;  a  post-town  and  port  of 
noitring,  he  went  lo  meet  him,  accom-  entry,  Washington  county,  and  district  of 
panied  only  by  two  Chouana,  at  the  vil-  Columbia,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the 
lage  ■>(  Theix,  and,  having  informed  the  Potomac,  about  200  mileafi«ra  its  mouth, 
general,  by  one  of  his  companions,  of  his  and  300  fi\)m  the  capes  of  Virginia,  3 
desire  to  speak  to  him,  he  had  an  inter-  west  of  the  capilol  in  Washington ;  Jon. 
view  with  him  in  the  open  field,  and  the  T7°  5/  W.;  lat.  38°  55'  N. :  population 
conditions  were  arranged  within  the  in  1810,  4948;  in  1890,  7360;  in  1830, 
space  of  an  hour,  George  promised  to  8441.  Il  is  separated  from  Washington 
dismiss  his  troops,  and  to  surrender  his  by  a  small  river,  called  Sock  cretJc,  over 
anna.  The  conditions  having  been  rati-  which  there  are  two  bridges.  It  contains 
lied  by  the  consuls,  ho  went  to  Paris,  on  a.  market-bouse,  a  college,  a  Lancastrian 
th^  invitation  of  Bonaparte,  who  endeav-  school,  a  public  hbrary,  four  banks,  and 
ored  CO  convince  him,  and  other  chiefs  of  houses  of  public  worship  for  Episcopa- 
the  Vendue,  of  the  proprieiy  of  their  sub-  lians,  Presl^terians  and  Methodists.  The 
mitting  CO  the  existing  government-  They  situation  is  very  pleasant,  commanding  a 
all  vrent  away  satisfied  with  the  first  consul,  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  the  city  of 
except  George,  He  afterwards  went  to  Washington,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
London,  where  he  met  with  a  favorable  try.  The  houses  are  principally  built  of 
reception  from  the  French  princes  and  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  elegant.  On 
the  iliiglish  ministers.  The  idea  of  the  the  hills,  near  the  town,  there  are  several 
infernal  machine  is  said  to  have  originated  fine  country  seats.  The  siiuation  is  very 
with  him.  He,  however,  constantly  de-  healthy,  and  the  water  excellenL  It  is  a 
nied  having  had  any  share  in  it  In  Au-  flourishing  town,  and  a  place  of  consid- 
giist,  1803,  George  and  Piehegni  landed  crable  irade.  In  consequence  of  the  dif- 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  to  execute  a  ficulues  of  navigation  occasioned  by  a  bar 
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3  miles  below  the  town,  a  considerable 
part  of  tile  produce  is  transported  to 
AlexaiidriH,  and  eufported  from  that  place. 
Georgetown  college  is  a.  Catholic  inatilu- 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  incorpo- 
rated CotLoiio  clergy  of  Maryland.  It 
was  first  incorporated  in  1799,  and  wris 
authorized  to  confer  degrees  by  act  of 
congress  in  1815.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  150. 

Georgetown;  a  post-lown,  port  of  en- 
try, and  capital  of  Georgetown  district, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  west  ade  of  Win- 
yaw  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  Sampit  river, 
I'li  miles  from  the  sea,  60  north  north-east 
Charleston,  134  south  Fayetteville ;  Ion. 
79"  Sa-  W.;  lat.  32°  iW  N.;  population, 
about  2000.  It  contaiiis  a  court-house,  a 
imi,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  several 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  Pedee, 
Waccamaw  and  Black  rivers  flow  into 
Winyaw  bay,  and  connect  Georgetown 
with  the  back  country.  At  the  moulh  of 
the  bay  there  is  a  bar,  which  prevents  the 
entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  11 
feet  of  water, 

Georgia;  one  of  tlie  U.  Slates,  bound- 
ed north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Caroli- 
na; north-east  by  South  Carolina,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Savannah  liver  ; 
south-east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south 
by  Florida  territory,  and  west  by  Alaba- 
ma.    The  Chatahoofihee  river  forms  the 


north  10  degrees  west.  Georgia  extends 
from  lat.  30^  W  48"  to  35°  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  81°  to  86°  17'  W.  It  is  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  240  from 
east  to  west,  and  contains  u])wards  of 
58,000  square  miles.  Population  in  1790, 
82,000iinl800,162,000im  1310,252,432; 
in  1830, 340,989 ;  in  1824, 225,048  whites, 
and  175,882  blacks ;  total  400,930.  The 
number  of  counties,  in  1827,  was  70. 
Milledgeville,  on  the  Oconee  river,  is  the 
seat  of  government  Savannah  and  Au- 
gusta are  the  largest  towns.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Savannah,  Ogeechec, 
Alatamaha,  Satilla,  Oakmulgee,  Oconee, 
St.  Mary's,  Flint,  Chaialioochee,  Talla- 

Soosa  and  Coosa.  The  coast  of  Georgia, 
>r  four  or  live  tniles  inland,  is  a  salt- 
marsh,  mostly  uninhabited.  In  front  of 
this,  towards  Ihe  sea,  there  is  a  chain  of 
islands  of  gray,  rich  soil,  covered,  in  their 
natural  state,  with  pine,  hickory  imd  live 
oak,  and  yielding  when  cutlivued,  sea- 
ialatid  cotton.  The  principal  of  these 
islands  are  Tybee,  Warsaw,  Ossabaw, 
St  Catharine's,  Sapello,  St  Simon's,  Je- 
Kyl  and  Cumberland.    The  land  border- 


ing on  the  salt-marsh  is  of  nearly  tbo 
same  quaUty  as  tliat  of  the  islands.  In 
the  rear  of  this  margin,  commence  the 

Eine  barrens.  The  rivers  and  creeks  are 
ordered  with  swamps  or  marsh,  which, 
at  every  tide,  for  15  or  30  miles  from  the 
coast,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  over- 
flowed. These  constitute  the  rice  plan- 
tations. The  pine  barrens  extend  from 
60  to  90  miles  from  the  sen,  beyond 
which  the  country  becomes  uneven,  di- 
versified with  hilis  and  mountajus,  mid 
possesses  a  strong,  rich  soil.  This  section 
produces  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
north-western  part  of  Ihe  state  is  moun- 
tainous, and  abounds  in  subhnie  and  pic- 
turesque sceneiy.  The  staple  production 
is  cotton.  The  sea-island  cotton  is  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  is  commonly  worth 
about  twice  as  much  as  that  which 
grows  in  the  interior  of  the  comitry. 
l^ce  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  good  quality.  Some  tobacco  is  also 
rtueed  for  exportation.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  exported  Irom  Savannah  in  the 
year  endmg  September  30,  1830,  was 
247,662  bags,  and  from  Darien  3,056 
bags.  The  exports  of  rice  from  Savannah 
for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1826, 
were  11,455  tierces;  and  of  tobacco,  170 
hogsheads.  Considerable  quantities  of  the 
same  articles  were  also  exported  from 
Darien,  Brunswick  and  St  Mary's,  The 
forests  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  of  fine 
timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak,  pine,- 
hickory,  mulberry  and  cedar.  Melons 
grow  here  in  great  perfection,  and  figs  are 
common.  Oranges,  limes,  citrons,  pears, 
peaches,  and  a  few  other  fruits  of  mild 
chmates,  are  also  cultivated.  A  part  of 
the  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  grape  vine. 
The  climate  is  more  mild  than  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  mercury,  in  siuiimer,  rises  to  90  de- 
grees, and  sometimes  as  high  as  96,  or 
even  lOa  This  is  true  of  nearly  eveiy 
pan  of  the  U.  States.  But  the  winters  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  often  present  & 
few  days  of  snow  and  cold,  which  are 
never  equalled,  in  the  same  latitude,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  In  the  low  country 
of  Georgia,  neor  tho  swomps,  bilious 
complaints  and  ffevers  are  very  common 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September.  At  the  approach  of  this  sea- 
son, the  rich  planters,  with  their  families, 
remove  either  to  the  sea-islands,  or  to 
more  elevated  situations.  The  legislature 
of  Georgia,  called  the  general  assembly, 
consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  meetaoBthe first  Mondayof 
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Noveml>er.  lis  members  are  chosen  by  dians.  A  proposition  tft  remtue  them  to 
counties,  each  county  sending  one  sena-  the  west  of  the  MissiBBippi,  which  haa 
tor,  and  tioin  one  to  four  representatives,  been  recently  made,  has  escited  a  deep 
according  to  its  popublion.  A  number  of  interest  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  is 
negroes,  in  various  pans  of  the  state,  are  to  he  hoped  tliat  suob  a  course  will  bo 
employed,  under  overseers,  in  working  on  pursued  us  shall  be  conMStent  at  once 
roads  and  rivera.  According  to  the  re-  with  justice  and  humanity,  with  the  wel- 
port  of  die  committee  of  internal  im-  iSu^  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  honor  of 
provement,  the  canal  from  the  Savannah  the  U.  States.  The  following  notice  of 
to  the  Ogeechee  was  expected  to  be  com-  tliem  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Shcnvood's 
pleted  in  March,  1830,  at  the  expense  of  Gazetteer  of  Georgia,  published  in  1827. 
about  $165,000,  The  design  is  to  extend  "  Within  the  last  20  years,  tlie  Cherokeea 
the  canal  to  the  Alatamoha,  making  its  have  rapidly  advanced  towards  civiliza- 
length  72  miles.  The  principal  literary  tion.  They  now  live  in  comfortable 
Bcminary  in  this  state  is  Franklin  college,  houses,  chiefly  in  villages,  and  cultivate 
or  the  university  of  GJeorgia,  at  Athens,  large  farniB.  They  nuse  large  herds  of 
which  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  cattle,  vrhich  they  sell  for  beef  to  the  in- 
$136,000,  of  which  $100,000  are  invested  habitants  of  neighboring  states.  Many 
in  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Georpa,  mechanical  arts  have  Deen  introduced 
whicb  stock  the  state  guarandes  to  yield  among  them.  They  have  carpenters  and 
eight  per  cent  per  annum.  According  blacksmiths,  and  many  of  the  women 
to  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  of  Georgia,  spin  and  weave,  and  make  butter  and 
"  there  are  about  80  incorporated  acade-  cheese.  The  population,  instead  of  de- 
mies in  this  state,  64  of  which  hove  been  creasing,  as  is  the  case  generally  with 
brought  into  operation.  The  average  tribes  surrounded  by  the  whites,  increases 
number  of  pupUa  in  each  is  47  =  3008.  very  rapidly.  There  are  now  13,563  ma- 
in the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  tives  in  the  nation;  147  white  nnen  and 
the  state,  there  are  probably  iive  common  73  while  women  have  intermarried  with 
schools  in  each  county;  40  counties,  30  them.  They  own  1277  slaves.  Total, 
pupils  each,  ^6000;  in  the  middle  15,060  souls.  Increase  in  the  last  six 
'      '     ■     each  years,  3363.     Theirgovemment  isrepub- 


county,a5  counijes,=5950;  total  num-  lican,  and  power  is  vested 
ber  of  pupils  in  the  academies  and  com-  and  council,  answering  to  our  senate  and 
mon  school^  14,358."  The  slate  posses-  house  of  representatives.  The  members 
ees  academy  and  poor  school  funds  to  a  are  elected  once  i[i  two  years.  Newtown 
considerable  amount  By  an  act  of  the  is  the  seat  of  government.  Their  judges 
legislanirc  of  1792,  each  county  academy  act  with  authoriQr,  and  prevent  endreiy 
was  allowed  to  purchase  the  value  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  during  the  ses- 
£1000  of  coniiscated  property ;  1000  sions  of  their  courts.  The  mission  at 
acresoflandineachcounty  were  granted  Spring  Place  vras  established  in  1801 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  also  a  fund  Since  that  time,  nearly  a  dozen  have  been 
of  $350,000  to  be  vested  in  stocks  for  the  brought  uito  operation  in  (-arious  parts  of 
same  purpose.  The  most  numerous  de-  the  nation.  The  number  of  children  in 
nomination  of  Cluistians  in  Georgia  are  tlio  several  missionary  schools  is  nearlj 
the  Baptists.  Nest  to  these  are  the  Meth-  500,  all  learning  the -English  language. ' 
odiets.  The  iirat  settlement  in  Georgia  The  cultivation  of  silk,  which,  in  idl  prob- 
was  made  at  Savannah,  in  1733,  by  gen-  ability,  will  become  a  valuable  branch  of 
eral  Oglethorpe,  who  was  also  its  iirst  industry  in  the  U.  Slates,  has  been  sue- 
governor.  The  white  inhabitants  have  eessfully  attempted  in  Georma.  A  gen- 
very  slowly  acquired  a  title  to  the  lands,  tleman  m  Augusta  is  said  to  have  obtain- 
because  tlie  Indians  in  tiiis  slate  have  ed  ffllk  of  excellent  qiiality.  It  m-"  ■•" 
■  I   otiners  t 


adopt  the  arts  of  civilized  life.    For  the 

same  reason,  the  populadon  is  stiil  small,  . 

considering  die  great  extent  of  its  territo-  ^si*/ |J'e^°'ff''in|,^^„^in'^,g,'lo' 

ry.     Two  condderable  tribes  of  Indians  ^^f^^  oT'ced^^I^^ihercd  by'°p 

reside  partly  wihin  the  chartered  limits     --■-■-  --  *'—  •-  ■"-•■ — ^ 

of  this  state — the  Cherokees  in  the  north- 
western part,  and  the  Creeks  in  the  vrest- 

em.     The  Cherokees  have  made  greater  ;^!l^;Z"Ihe  llTnhTdrof  A.'  ^JrT'^ 

advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  ,vlilcli  Is  in   Uie  Cherokee    nalioi.,  aboul  4ffl» 

any  otiier  tribe  of  North  American  In-  hands  are  supposed  lo  be  employed,  whose  daily 
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Gborgia,  Gult  or ;  a  large  gulf  of  the  of  SepL  13  (24),  1801.    The  princes  s^!l 

North  Pacific  ocean,  between  die  conti-  living  receivedo  pension,andTeflis(<].¥.) 

nenc  of  North  America  and  Quadra  and  was  made  ihe  eeal  of  government.     Intha 

VancouTer's  i^nd;  about  130  miles  in  Awchasa,   tlie   Russians   occupy   sevcraj 

length  from  north  to  south ;  the  lireadtli  fortresses  on  the  sliore  of  the  Blac'k  sea . 

varies  greatly  in  its  different  pans,  from  six  for  instance,  Anapa.     The  iiihabilBiits  of 

miles  to  twenty.    It  contains  several  clus-  Avfchasu  are  Mohammedans,   and  inde- 

ters  of  ielauds,  and  branches  off  into  a  pendent;  tliey pay uo tribute.    CliristiaQity 

great  number  of  canals.     It  communi-  vras  introduced,  in  370,  from  Armenia  in- 

catea  with  the  ocean,  on  the  north,  by  to  Georgia,  tlie  only  Caucasian  country  in 

Queen  Charlotte's   sound,  and   on   the  which  it  has  entirely  maintuned  iisel£ 

south  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  Georgian  czarina,  Tamar,  endeavor- 

Georcia  (in Persian,  Gurgistan;  inRus-  ed,  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  centu- 
sian,  Cru&ia,  Gra»inia ;  by  the  natives  call-  ry,  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the 
ed  Iberia);  a  country  in  Asia,  which  is  mountaiDeeis.  The  Greek  religion,  the 
bounded  by  Circassia,  Daghestan,  Shir-  predominating  fijth,  is  rigidly  observed, 
van,  Armenia  and  the  Black  sea,  and  is  with  a  number  of  ancient  national  super- 
divided  by  mountains  into  Western  and  stitiouB  customs.  The  Georgians  are  very 
Eastern  Georgia.  Russian  Georgia,  or  tolerant  lowmis  oilier  religions.  Under 
the  province  of  Teflis,  contains  17,638  the  eparch  of  Georgia  are  12  archbishops 
square  miles,  with  390,000  inhabitants,  and  bishops  and  13  archimandrites.  The 
Turkish  Georgia,  or  Cartuel  (Zemo  AorHi),  country  was,  for  centuries,  the  object  of 
belongs  to  the  pachalic  of  Tchaldlr,  and  contest  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  was 
contains  5045  square  miles,  widi  200,000  plunderedbyboth,and  its  inhabitants  car- 
inhabilants;  its  capital  is  Akalzike.  Sep-  ried  away  as  slaves.  The  Geor^ans  are 
arated  from  Russian  Georgia  is  the  Rus-  considered  the  finest  race  of  men,  after 
siau  province  Imireieorlmiretta,  contain-  the  Circassians,  and  Georgian  women  are 
ing  13,370  square  miles,  with  270,000  in-  tlie  chief  ornament  of  Turkish  and  Per- 
habilants.  This  province  comprises  the  sian  harems.  Though  the  dispositiun  of 
following  divisions : — Imu^lta,  the  native  the  people  has  suffer^  by  heavy  and  con- 
countiy  of  the  pheasant,  with  the  capital  tiiiued  oppression,  valor  and  generosity 
Kotalis  (Ojiois),  Mingrelia,  Guriel,  with  are  still  trails  of  their  character.  The 
Poti  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fash  (PAo-  country  is  mouniainous,  being  bounded  on 
sis),  and  Awchasa  on  the  south-western  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  but  Is  rich  in 
declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  Mingrelia  and  wood,  grain,  cattle,  ^Ik,  fruits,  &c.  (See 
Guriel  continue  to  be  governed  by  Greek  GuIdenstfLdt's  Jaumty  to  Georgia  and  bn- 
hereditary  czars,  tributary  to  Russia.  The  irdia,  wiUi  MUa,  by  Klaproth,  Berlin, 
former  czar  of  (Jeorgia  [Cochetia.  and  1815.1  Major-genertd  Chiuow  has  pub- 
Carlalinia),  Heiaclius  Tlmourasuvitsch,  hshed  a  new  general  maji  of  Georgia  and 
acknowledged,  in  1783,  the  sovereignty  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Persia,  in  10  folio 
Rueaia,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  sheets,  in  the  topographic  bureau  of  the 
In  1784,  the  czar  of  Imiretta  followed  his  imperial  general  staff  at  Petersburg,  The 
example.  In  1801,  the  emperor  Paul  de-  Travels  of  Gamba  (Paris,  1896)  has  shed 
clared  himselt^  at  the  request  of  the  czar,  much  hgbt  U|)on  these  countries. 
Georgiuslrakiivitsch,  sovereign  of  Georgia,  Georbic  (Irom  the  Greek  jv  and  ipyar, 
andthe emperor  Alexand^formally  united  to  work);  antral  poem;  a  poetical descrip- 
Georgia  with  the  empire  by  a  proclamation  tion  of  agricultural  pursuits,  apulied  par 
proceeds  iire  esilmaied  at  glOiOO"-  I'l"*  Cofcer  licularly  to  a  didactic  poem  of  virpL 
creek  mines  have  more  reienilj  been  diaeovered.  GEOBGicoM;a  Celebrated  agricultural 
^T^**d''Siv^*nric^e  ^ww'Jj^S^ei  h^  '''^•''"''on,  founded  by  Count  Fesletics,  of 
bee"  empWdrUiey  have'^uorbeea  fajd  'v«^  Tolna,  at  Kesizhely,  in  Hungary,  where 
proHlable,  though  tJie  mines  are  l>ebeved  la  be  over  900  pupils  are  instructed  in  all  tho 


, .  .  —     ._  a  few  of  Uiese,  where  good  raa-  sciences  relating  lo   agriculture,  and  i.. 

chines   for  wadiing,  fltc,  have  been  procured,  practical  agriculture  itselC     Natural  phi 

2S5r,l'5;f^£fs;;.''Z'."iS  Wky.  »«»»i  ki""?.  •"■r"^.  .i» 

number  of  hands  is  employed,  and  the  nombw  veterinary  art.inaEhematics  and  surveying, 

is  rapidly  mcreasinff.    'ftiese  axe  in  the  Chero-  architecture, book-keeping,&c.,aretaUKlll 

kee  nation,  wiUiin  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  and  here.     Here  is  a  forest  academy  (see  JV- 

we  Bboui  TO  miles  from  KnoxvillB.    Theyaron  «(»)  and  a  riding  School.    Gardens,  fields, 

the  Sea'oir  the   B(ue''R"J^°w  those  on'iho  P^O^s,  vineyards,  forests  lielong  to  tiie 

(jDiruy  mountains,   the  whole   country  al»unds  institution,  and  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  beea 

niUi  the  itraiisesi  i'udicalioiis  of  gvjid,  and  silk-worms  are  raised. 
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Geoegidm  Si.iDS.    (See  Planets.]  (1800,  4  vols.) ;    Re  rf«  G^i*ra(  G^areSt- 

Gkpidji  ;  a  German  tribe  of  the  family  Dafalga;   Eloge  de  Ihanarsms,  &c.     Hie 

of  the  Goths,     According  to  Jomatides,  chief  work  is  ISsloire  comparie  iks  S^a- 

thia  name  rignified  tiufoleirf,  and  originated  Ume^  de  Phiksophit  Tilativemenl  oitr  Pnri- 

from  the  circumEtimce,   that  when   the  cipes  da   ConiMiissojKes  laaititmea  [1803, 

whole  nation  passed  from  Scandinavia  in  3  vols.,  2d  revised  ed,,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1823 ; 

three  vessels,  one  of  them,  sailing  slower  the  4tli  vol.  closes  tbe  liistoiy  of  scholastic 

than  the  others,  was  called  Geponfo,  signi-  pliilosophy).    It  is  the  best  woii  which 

fying,  iu  the  Gothic  tongue,  stovi.    Hence  the  French  possess  on  the  history  of  phi- 

the  name  of  Gepaata  or  Geptdre,  which  losophy.     His  essay  on  tije  pliilosophy  of 

was,  at  first,  a  term  of  reproach.    They  Kant  received  the  prize  of  the  national 

first   lived  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Vistttla,  institute.    DeGerando,  together  with  Vil- 

made  conquests  in  the  south,  and  advanc-  lets,  has  contributed  much  to  make  his 

ed  to  Galicia  and  Lodomirie,  but  were  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  literary 

defeateil  by  the  Goths,  whom  tliey  after-  researches  of  Germany,  particulMly  since, 

wards  joined  iu  their  imip^ons  into  the  in  his  comparative  history  of  the  different 

Roman  empire.    Lands  were  subsequent-  philosophical  systems,   he    has  given  a 

'  ■  assigned  them  in  Thrace  by  Probus.  survey  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Fichte, 

_>f  Attila's  army  they  formed  ft  consider-  Schelling    and    other    German    pWloso- 

able  part.    After  Iiis   death,  they  shook  phers.    His    last    vFork,^  Du  Perfection- 

off  the  yoke  of  hia  successor,  became  al-  ttement  morxd   <m  de  VEdvca^im  ite   »ot- 

lies  of  the  Romans,  and  remained,  for  a  mime  (Paris,  1826,  2  vols.,  transL  Boston, 

long  time,  quieL     In  tbe  year  550,  a  guar-  1830),  is  based  on  self-knowledge  as  tha 

rel  arose  between  them  and  tlie  Lorn-  foundation  of  self-government.  It  is  much 

bards,  and,  in  570,  they  were  defeated,  esteemed. 

with   great  slaughter,  by  these  enemies,  Gebamum  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  contain- 

and  thenceforth  lived  in  subjection  to  the  ing  a  vast  niitnber  of  species,  many  of 

Lombards,  the  Hims,  &c.  which  lu'e  cultivated  on  account  or  the 

Gebando,  Joseph  Marie  de,  baron  von  elegance  of  their  flowers.    The  calys  is 

Eamzhaoser,  vras  bom  at  Lyons,  about  persistent,  of  five  leaves ;  the  petals  are 

the  year  1770.     He  vraa  the  son  of  an  five,  ahernale  with  the  calyx  leaves;  the 

nrchilect,  and,  from  his  youth,  a  friend  of  stamens  are  ten,  more  or  less  connectedat 

Camille  Jourdan,  with  whom  he  went  to  the  base;  tlie  style  single,  terminating  in 

Paris,  in  1797.     After  the  IBth  Fructidor,  five  stigmas.     The  species  are  herbaceous 

bjs   friend,  who  was  a   member  of  the  or  saffhiticosn,  with  the  younger  stems 

council  of  500,  having  been  prosciibed,  articulate.     Most  of  the  cultivated  species 

he  accompani^  him  to  Germany,  where  belong  to  the  subgenus  mlm-gomum,  and 

he  became  inlimatety   acquainted   with  arenativesof  Southern  Africa,  where  they 

German  literature,  and  wrote  a  Mharnrt  are   exceedingly  numerous,  and   form  a 

mr  P^  d£  penafT,  which  obtained  a  prize  striking  feature  in  the  peculiar  vegetation 

from  tbe  institute.    Napoleon  having  be-  of  that  region.     They  are  of  easy  cultiva' 

come  sen^ble  of  his  wortli,  de  Gerondo  lion,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown 

was  made  secretaiy-genet^  in  the  minis-  in  the  spting ;  but  in  tbe  winter  they  re- 

tiy  of  the  interior,  afterwards  member  of  quire  protection.    Three  species  of  gera- 

die  committee  of  regency  in  Rome,  and,  nium  proper  inhabit  tbe  U.  States, 

in  Februaiy,1811,  counsellorof  state.    In  GeaAitD,    Francis,    a  painter,   of  the 

1812,  he  was  intendant  at  Barcelona.     In  modem  French  school,  bom  in  Rome,  in 

April,  1814,  he  declared  in  favor  of  the  1770  (his  father  was  a  Frenchman,  his 

Bourbons,  and,  in  July,  was  placed  in  the  mother  an  Italian),  must   be   called  the 

council  of  state  by  the  king.     Napoleon,  most  distinguished  pupilof  David, if  he  is 

in  1815,  left  him  in  his  office,  and  sent  not  to  be  placed  by  liis  bide  as  himself  a 

him,  as  commissary-general  extraordinary,  master.     His  paintings  are  distinguished 

into  the  eastern  departments.     Here  he  by  loveliness  and  grace.    His  drawing  is 

acted  witii  prudence  and  moderation,  as  correct  as  bis  coloring  is  brilliant  and 
After  the  second  return  of  the  king,  he  natural.  His  first  instructer,  the  statuary 
entered  again  into  the  couucil  of  state,  in  Paou,  wished  to  confine  him  solely  to 
die  department  of  the  interior.  With  La-  drawing,  but  Gerard  secretly  procured 
borde  and  Lasteyrie,  he  endeavored  to  in-  colors,  and,  in  his  14tli  year,  executed  a 
troduce  the  Lancastriwi  method  of  in-  picture  representing  the  plague.  This 
'    o  France.     This  philosopher    picture  breathes  a  noble,  ardent  mind,  as 
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rapid  progress.  He  was,  in  the  bepnning,  Nan^s,  and  especially  at  Montereau,  at 
a  zealous  partisan  of  tlie  revolutioD,  and  which  latter  place  he  took  5000  Auatriana 
was  made  a  judge  in  the  revolutionary  prisoners.  Afterthe  restoration  of  Louis, 
trihunal.  In  order,  however,  not  to  G6rard  was  sent  to  Hamburg  to  bring 
partake  in  the  process  of  the  queen,  he  back  the  French  troops,  and,  on  his  re- 
feigned  fflckness.  In  his  portraits,  Gerard  turn,  was  made  a  knight  of  St.  Louis,  and 
IB  very  uneqiwl.  His  historical  paintings  received  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion 
are  few,  compared  with  his  portraits.  In  of  honor.  When  Napoleon  reascended 
the  branch  of  portr^t-painting,  he  has  no  the  throne,  he  appointed  him  general-in- 
rival  but  Rob.  Lefebvre.  For  a  portrait  of  a  chief  of  the  anny  of  tlie  MoEelle,  and,  at 
private  person,  he  commonly  receives  from  the  head  of  that  army,  Gerard  carried  the 
ISOOto  2400fraucE;  for  every  full-length  position  and  villageof  Ligny,and  contrib- 
pictLU*  of  a  member  of  Bonaparte's  family,  uied  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  Blncher.  His 
lie  received  30,000  francs.  AmongG6rards  corps  next  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of 
historical  paintings  are  his  Belisarius,  ex-  Grouchy,  which  maiKBuvred  on  tlieDyle, 
hibited  in  1795,  The  composition  is  es-  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  this 
tremely  simple.  No  less  distinguished  are  service  he  was  wounded.  Since  then, 
hisOesiai),  his  Cu^id  and  Psyche,  the  Four  count  Gerard  has  not  been  employed,  im- 
Age8ofLife,andlnsDaphnisandChloe,ex-  til  ihe  revolution  of  1830,  after  which  he 
hibitedinl^.  The  Battle  of  Austerlitz  he  whs  made  minister  of  war,  and,  together 
painted  witii  reluctance,  and  only  at  Napo-  with  Lafayette  and  admiral  Duperre,  a 
lean's  command.  GferardpaintedkingLou-  marshal  of  France.  (See  JVone*.)  Gen- 
is  XVHI,theenipeTOrA{exander,tbekmg  erul  Gerard  commanded,  July  29,  1830, 
of  Prussia,  the  king  of  Saxony,  tlie  duke  the  body  which  took  the  Tuileries,  after 
of  Orleans,  and  many  of  the  princes  as-  Lafitte  and  other  deputies  had  their  inter- 
sembled  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  occu-  view  with  marshal  MarmouL  (SeeJ^iice, 
pution  of  the  city.    His  Entrance  of  Hen-  History  of.) 

ry  IV  into  Paris,  finishsd  iil  the  year  1817,  Gebhard,  Paul,  bom  in  Saxony,  1506 
30  feet  m  breadth  and  19  feet  in  height,  or  1507,  died  in  1676,  contributed  largely 
was  the  tirst  work  of  art  ordered  by  Louis  to  tlie  ^at  stock  of  (Jerman  hymns. 
XVIII,  after  his  return.  It  was  engraved  Some  ot  his  hymns  are  very  popular  in 
by  Toschi,  in  1826.  This  work  procured  Germany,  and  often  quoted.  He  was  all 
Gferard  the  title  of  the  first  painter  of  the  his  life  an  officiating  clergyman,  very  pi- 
king. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  orders  ous  and  attentive  to  his  parochial  duties, 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  legion  of  honor,  as  GERMAin,St.;  the  name  of  a  number  of 
well  as  of  the  academies  at  Paris,  Vienna  places  in  France,  among  which  is  St. 
and  Florence.  G!erinain-eu-I<aye,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
Gebaiid,  count;  an  able  officer, born  in  ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  over  two  leagues 
Lorraine, in  1774  He  served  in  tlie  early  north fromVers(ulles,andfourleaaueswesl 
campaigns  of  the  revolution  as  aid-de-  north-west  from  Pans,  on  the  left  bank 
camp  to  general  Bemadotte,  and  reached  of  tlie  Seine.  It  contains  11,011  inhah- 
ihe  rank  of  brigadier-general  during  the  itania.  The  most  remarkable  building 
Prussian  campaign,  in  1806.  Very  soon  there  is  the  reyal  palace,  commenced  by 
after  ibis,he  was  made  commanderof  the  Cliarles  V,  in"l370,  and  embeUidied  by 
legion  of  honor,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  several  of  his  successors,  including  Hen- 
tlie  staff  of  tlie  French  army  in  Denmark,  ry  IV  and  Louis  XIV.  Its  site  js  fine, 
III  1808,  he  received  the  Danish  order  of  and  the  apartments  vezy  beautiful.  Oq 
Daiinebrog.  In  the  campaign  of  1809,  the  first  Sundays  of  .August  and  Septem- 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  combat  of  ber,  lairs  begin  to  be  held  in  the  forest 
Urfar,  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Lintz,  and  near  St.  Germain,  each  of  three  days' con- 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  tinuanoe.  They  are  real  fiUa  (Jumpitres, 
which  he  ccmmanded  the  Saxon  cavalry,  and  many  Pariaans  go  there.  Under 
His  conduct  in  1813,  at  the  battles  of  Va-  Louis  XIV,  the  castle  was  the  asylum  of 
lentinaandBorodino,Bnd,indeed,onevery  James  H  and  his  ftunity.  James  II  died 
occasion,  induced  Napoleon  to  give  him  here  in  1701,  his  daughter  in  1712,  and 
tlie  command  of  the  division  of  general  his  wife  in  1718.  Charles  IX,  Henry  II, 
Gudin,  who  had  been  Idlled,  At  Frank-  and  Louis  XIV,  were  bom  here.  Th« 
fort  on  the  Oder,  Gerard,  with  a  small  manufactures  of  St.  Germain  are  incon 
body  of  troops,  defeated  3000  Russian  Nderable. 

cavah-y,  which  intercepted  his  passage  to  Germain,    count    St. ;    a  famous  ail 

Berlin,     In   the  campaign   of  1814,  he  venturer  and  alchymist.  whose  name  and 

gained  great  reputation  at  Dienville,   at  ori^nareunknown.    He  sometimes  called 
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himself  Aymar,  or  marquis  de  liefmar,  ral  rebellious  legions  Co  assume  the  sove 
and  was  probably  a  Portuguese  by  bitth,  reign  autboriw,  but  he  refused.  He  then 
Cagliosti-o  (q.  V.},  ou  bis  first  journey  to  criBsed  the  Rhine,  and,  eurprisitig  the 
Germany,  became  acquainted  with  him  in  Marsi  in  a  drunken  riot,  made  a  horrible 
Holstein,  and  learned  new  arts  of  decep-  slaughter  among  them,  and  destroyed  the 
tiou  ujider  his  instructions.  St.  Gci^  temple  of  Tanfana.  In  a  similar  manner 
main  was  versed  in  chemistry  and  other  he  defeated,  in  the  following  year,  the  Cat- 
sciences  ;  but  his  irresistible  inclination  ti,  and,  after  having  burnt  their  city  of 
for  tnagic  did  not  permit  hiin  to  seek  rep-  Mattium  (according  to  Mannert,  Mcawirg), 
utation  iu  the  usual  paths.  He  spent  his  he  victoriously  returned  over  the  Rhine 
time  in  travelling  ^out,  and,  by  his  impu-  Here  some  deputies  of  Segestes  appeared- 
dence  and  cunning,  he  imposed  on  the  before  him,soliciting,  in  thenameof  their 
credulity  of  tlie  weak,  and  even  gained  master,  his  assistance  against  Arminuis, 
access  to  several  eonrts.  According  to  the  son-in-law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the 
his  own  account,  he  was  350  years  old,  latter  was  besieged.  Germanicus  hasten- 
and  had  in  bis  album  a  sentence  written  ed  to  his  rescue,  delivered  him,  and  made 
by  the  celebrated  Montaigne.  He  always  Thusneida,  wife  of  Arminius,  prisoner. 
had  in  his  poEsesBion  a  powerful  elixir,  Arminius  then  prepared  for  war,  and  Ger- 
which  would  restore  youth  to  the  old,  and  manicus  collected  his  forces  on  the  Ems. 
which  always  preserved  his  strength.  On  A  battle  ensued.  The  Roman  legions 
bis  second  voyage  to  India,  which  he  pre-  were  already  receding,  when  Germanicus 
fended  to  have  made  in  1755,  he  succeed-  renewed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops,  and 
ed,aH  he  said,  in  gaining  the  chief  object  thus  happily  averted  the  rout  that  threat- 
of  all  adepts,  namely,  the  making  of  ened  him.  Arminius  retreated,  and  Ger- 
precious  stones ;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  in  manicus  was  content  to  regain  the  banks 
1773,  while  with  the  French  ambassador  of  the  Ems,  and  retired  with  honor  from 
at  the  Hagtic,  he  broke  to  pieces  a  valua-  a  contest  which  his  army  could  no  longer 
ble  diamond  of  hie  own  manulacture,  af-  sustain.  After  having  lost  another  part 
ter  having  sold  a  wmilar  one  for  5500  of  his  troops  during  his  retreat,  by  a  vio- 
louis  d'or.  Nor  were  tlie  secrets  of  futuri-  lent  storm,  which  wrecked  the  vessels  in 
ty  hidden  from  his  eyes.  He  foretold  to  which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached 
tlie  French  the  death  of  LiOuis  XV.  His  the  moutlis  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  feeble 
power  extended  even  to  brute  animals ;  remnant  of  his  army,  and  employed  the 
he  insphed  serpents  with  a  sensibility  to  winter  in  making  new  preparations  for 
the  charms  of  music  He  possessed,  we  war  against  the  Germans,  He  built  a. 
are  told,  tlie  rare  power  of  being  able  to  fleet  of  1000  vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
write  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  difficult  route  by  land  through  forests  and 
on  two  different  sheets  of  paper,  what-  momsses,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
ever  was  dictated  to  him,  so  that  it  was  Ems.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the 
impossible  lo  distinguish  the  hand-writ-  Weser,  he  found  the  Chenisci  assembled 
ings.  He  played  in  so  masterly  a  manner  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  the  intention 
on  the  violin,  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  of  contesting  the  passage.  Nevertheless, 
several  instruments.  In  short,  he  was  he  effected  it,  and  fought  a  battle,  which 
neither  destitute  of  talents  nor  of  knowl-  began  at  day-break,  and  terminated  to  the 
edge,  and  he  would  have  become  fiimous,  advajitage  of  the  Romans.  On  the  suc- 
if  he  had  not  preferred  to  become  notori-  ceeding  day,  the  Germans  renewed  the 
ous.  New  liglit  has  been  tlirown  on  his  contest  with  fury,  and  carried  disorder  in- 
history  by  the  Miiwares  de  Mad.  Jhtr  to  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  hut  German- 
lunastL  icus  mtunlained  possession  of  the  field. 
"                  9,  Ctesar;  aRomangeneral,  The  Germans  returned  into  their  fon  ' 


celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the  Ger-  Germanicus  reembarked,  and,  after  having 

mans,  son  of  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  and  experienced   a  terrible  storm,  by  which 

the  younger  Antonia,  a  niece  of  Angus-  put  of  his  fleet  was  dissipated,  went  into 

lus,  justly  esteemed  for  her  virtues,  which  winter  quarters,  but    not    until  he   had 

her  son  inherited.    Tiberius,  bis  paternal  made  another  incurraon  into  the  country 

uncle,  adopted  him.     He  afterwards  ad-  of  the  Marsi.      This  expedition  was  his 

mictstered  the  questorship,  and  was  made  last  in  Germany.    Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 

consul  before  the  lawful  age.    Augustus  ^ory  of  tlie  young  hero,  called  him  home 

died   while    Gennani cub,  with   Tiberius,  underpretenceof  granting  himatriuinph, 

was  at  the  head  of  the  drmies  in  Germa-  In  order,  however,  to  get  rid  of  a  man 

ny.    Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  govern-  whose  popularity  appeared  dangerous  tc 

went    Germanicus  was  invited  by  seve-  liim,  he  sent  him,  invested  wiui  almost 
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absolute  power.  Into  the  East,  to  compose  The  principal  porta  on  or  connected  with 

Ihe  disturbances  which  hod  broken   out  the  Germnn  ocean,  are  Yarmouth,  Lod- 

tiiere;  ot  the  same  time  he  appointed  Pi-  doD,   Kingston- upon-Holi,   in    England; 

ea,  whose  proud,  domineering  and  inflexi-  Leith  and  Dundee,  in  Scotland ;  Dunkirk. 

ble  character  always  thwarted  the  inten-  in  France  ;   Osteiid,  Flushhig,  Antwerp 

(ions  of  Gennanicus,  governor  of  Syria.  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  ni  Holland; 

It  was  evident  that  they  could  not  long  Emden,  Bremen  and  Hambure,  in  G!er- 

concinue  to  act  together,  and   Piao  con-  many  ;    Cbristiansand    and    Bergen,   in 

coivcd  such  an  inveterate  hatred  agmnet  Norway. 

Germoniciis,  as  to  make  it  very  probable,  Germantowit  ;  a  post-town  in  Phila- 
Ihat  Ihe  latter  was  poisoned  oy  him.  delpbia  county,  Pennsylvania;  7  mile«i 
Germ^iicus  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  north  of  Philadelphia  ;  population,  4311. 
772,  aged  31  years.  Rome  lost  in  him  It  contains  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  sev- 
one  of  her  bravest  and  noblest  citizens.  oral  houses  of  pubhc  worship,  for  Preshy- 
German  Oceah,  or  North  Sea;  be-  terians,  for  German Calviniste, for  Luther- 
tween  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  ans,  for  Friends  and  for  Mennonisls.  Itis 
Denmark  and  Norway.  It  is  about  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  considerable 
200,000  square  miles  in  extent  The  tides  manulactures.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
are  sreatesl  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  built  on  one  street,  which  is  about  two 
England,  where  itisconlined  within  nar-  miles  in  length.  Here  is  the  princi|ml  con- 
rower  limits.  The  waters  are  Salter  ilian  gregation  of  the  Mennonisls  in  America, 
those  of  the  Baltic,  but  less  so  than  those  A  battle  was  fought  here  on  the  4th  of 
of  the  main  ocean:  diey  contain  a  larger  October,  1777,  between  the  Americans, 
portion  of  unctuous  matter  and  of  marine  under  general  Washington,  and  the  Brit- 
plants,  and  frequently  present  a  luminous  ish.  The  Americans  lost  200  killed,  500 
appearance.  [See  Mollusca.)  A  descrip-  wounded,  and  four  taken  priaoners:  the 
lion  of  the  banks  of  the  North  sea,  found-  British  lost  70  killed,  and  430  wounded 
ed  on  numerous  soundings,  wilh  an  illus-  and  taken  prisoners, 
tralive  chart,  is  contained  in  the  fifth  num-  Germani,  GEOGRAmr  and  Statis- 
hec  of  the  Edinburgh  PbilosophicalJour-  tics  of.  Germany  is  bounded  east  by 
nol.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  Western  Prussia  and  Posen,  Poland,  Cra- 
north,  and  communicates  wilh  the  Eng-  cow,  Galicia,  Hungary  and  Croatia;  south 
lish  channel  by  the  straits  of  Dover,  and  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Lombard o- Venetian 
with  die  Baltic  by  the  Scaggerac  (q.  v.)  kingdomandSwiizeriand;  west  byFrance 
and  Catlegat.  (a.  v.)  It  may  be  consid-  end  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
ered  as  divided  mto  two  parts  by  the  Dog-  north  by  the  North  sea,  Denmark  and  the 
ger  bank,  which  traverses  it  in  almost  all  Baltic.  It  extends  from  5°  20*  to  ac 
its  width  (between  .54''and57'N.latitude,  90'  E.  Ion.,  and  from  45=10  55"  N. 
and  2P  iff  and  &■  37'  E.  longitude).  In  lat,  with  an  area  of  250,000  square 
general,  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  ex-  miles.  It  is  watered  by  500  rivers,  among 
posed  to  violent  and  variable  winds  :  a  which  60  are  navigable.  The  principal 
slrong  tide,  running  in  the  direction  from  are  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Wcser,ihe 
north  to  south,  is  much  increased  by  E\be  aad  the  Oder  [see  those  arlklcs).  The 
nnrlhorlyand  north-westerly  winds.  The  principal  lakes  are  that  of  Constance,  of 
fisheries  are  extensive,  both  on  the  Dog-  Chicm,  of  Ciiinitz,  the  Traonsee,  th" 
ger  bank  and  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  Wurinsee,  the  Diimmersee,  the  Plauen- 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Norway ;  they  are  see,  &c.  The  country  is  mountainous  in 
still  greater  at  its  northern  extremity,  in  the  south  ;  in  the  north  it  is  principally 
the  direction  of  the  Orkney  and  Shedand  leveL  Germany  descends  towards  Ihfi 
islands.  No  part  of  the  ocean  is  better  NorthBeaanddieBalticfromthesouth,and 
fitted  for  forming  able  seamen.  The  men,  in  the  north-west,  is  constantly  encroach- 
accuBtomed  to  the  frequent  changes  and  ed  uiwn  by  the  sea.  The  most  southern 
boisterous  navigation  of  this  sea,  need  not  chain  of  German  mountains  is  formed  by 
fear  to  encounter  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  has  the  Tyrolese  Alp^  the  Alps  of  Allgau,  the 
accordingly  been  thenursery  of  the  great-  Camic  and  Julian  Alps,  running  from  east 
est  maritime  powers  in  Europe,  The  for-  lowest  The  most  northerly  inountaiii 
mntion  of  the  Ziiyder  Zee  (q.  v.},  in  the  chain  extends,  in  a  winding  tUrection, 
]3lh  cenluiy,by  a  great  irruption,  and  the  frem  east  to  west  It  begins  near  the 
destruction  of  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Carpatiiian  mountains,  with  the  Sudetic 
Sleswick,  in  1634,  are  proofe  of  its  fury,  chain,  which  ^ves  out  the  Riesengebtfge, 
The  only  island  of  much  importance  is  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia  ;  to  tlis 
Ueligoland,   belonging  to   Great  Britain,  soutli-wcst  are  the  Moravian  moimtadus. 
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to  the  norih-weat,  ihe  Bohemian  forest  ■„          e      .,  j  lo jo    ■      looo  i    j^^ 

F^m.helilteT.tSsaxonErzgebirgegoes  Prague.founded  1348,    ,n    1^  had  144C 

the  Dorth-west,  and  north-weet  of  tliis  ^"Z     '        «     W     «     1S9S     "     lS^ 

Inst  lies  the  Thurin^an  forest    The  most  ^alle,            ^     lffl4,     ^     1^          1^5 

northern  mounminl  of  Germany  are  the  B]^^""'        ^    \l^     "     ^     ^      ^21 

Hftrt7,  to  the  west  of  which,  and  crossing  ^^"'            "     }^^'     ^    ]^    ^     ^^^ 

the  Weser,  extend  the  Weser  mountains,  i^Tif  '    «     i^'     "      fi^     "      finn 

formmg,  near  Mmden,  the  Westphcdian  He  defcerg,  "     1386,     "     ^            GOO 

Gates. ^Southwardly  fiom  this  ^  the  ^^^^'''S'  ^    ]j^    ^    ]^           ^^ 

Sauerland    mountaiiis,   the  Wcsterwald  Freiberg,      '^    1457,    «    1829    ;;      667 

iiKd  the    Siebtngebirge    on    the   Rhuie.  pP^           ,,    J™!'     „     V^    „      ^^ 

F«>m  the  Thuri5an^foi*st,io  the  south-  ^^'            J^-    I    ^^^    :      ^. 

east,  extend  the  Rhoen,  the  Vogelsbe^  Marburg,            1^,           16K^            347 

and  the    Taunus,   the   ktter  of  whicfi  ^ 'angen,          1743,    ^    1^99           449 

Etretches  to  the  Rhine.    Prom  the  Rhocn  J^^'ft„,,,„„    J^'                       «      V^ 

mounteiDS,  souU.wardly,  run  the  Spessart,  R^'tT**^^'^     iff?                      1      jH 

the  Odenwaid,  the  Schwartzwald  (Black  "^f  °f'''       „    J*'^'                      „       \-^ 

Forest,  q.  v.),  which  extends  to  the  Vpper  SP?'^"'      "    ^^1'                    "      *f. 

Rhine,  and  is  connected  towards  the  east  ,„„""■     .     „    -q™'                    „      qXX 

with  the  Bough  or  Suabian  Alps,  and  ap-  Vi^"""^'   I    ]^                             ^ 

proachestheAlMof  Allgau.  Beyond  the  *^'^'^               1837,                           300 

Rhine  are  the  Donnersberg  and  Hunda-  There  are  puhlic  libraries  in  150  places, 

ruck,  which,  with  part  of  the  Ardennes,  with  5,113,500  voluracs.    10,000  authors 

are  connected  with  me  Vosges.    In  north-  produce   annually    from    about  3300  to 

em  Germany,  there  are  sandy  heaths  and  5000  new  books.     There  are   about  100 

moors,  and  many  districts  contain  fertile  political  journals,  220  other  journals,  and 

strips  only  alon^  the  large  rivers.     On  the  about  150  periodical   publicwions.     Ger- 

whole,  the  soil  li  fertile.     The  climate  is  many  is  rich  in  natural  productions.    Ek- 

temiwrate  audbealthy ;  in  the  nortli  more  cellent  cattle  are  raised  in  many  parts  of 

wet  and  severe,  in  the  south  more  dry  and  the  country.    Holsteiu,  Mecklenburg,  &c., 

mild.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti-  are  distinguishetl  for  their  good  breed  of 

mated  at  34^43,900  in  2390  towns,  of  horses.    The  breed  of  sheep  has  been 

which  100   have  over  8000   inhabilanti  much  improved  by  the  uitroduotion  of  the 

2340  market  villages,  104,000  villages,  and  merinos.    Westphalio  and  Bavaria  have 

numerous  small  settlements.    Of  the  in-  an  excellent    breed   of    swine.     Goats, 

habitants,  there  were,  in  lSi5,  asses,  tame  and  wild  fowl,  bees,  the  alk- 

Germans, 27,705,855  worm,numerou9l!indsof  fish,  crabs, deer, 

Slavonic  oiigin,    .    .    .      5,335,000  and  in   some   mountainous  tracts  in  tlie 

Walloons  and  French,  .     .     309,000  south,   wolves,    bears,    lynxes,    chamois, 

Jews, 393,500  marmots  are   found.     Various  kinds  of 

Italians,        188,000  grain  ore  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 

Gipsies, 900  for  eiportiuion  ;   also  speit  and  maize  are 

Armenians  and  Greeks,     .    .       900  cultivated  in  the  soutli,  and  buck-wheat  in 

In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  per-  the  north,  besides  leguminous  fruits,  vari- 

sons  of  different  religions  was  as  follows :  ous  garden  vegetables,   rape-seed,    flax. 

Catholics, 18,376,300  hetnp,  tobacco,  hops,  rnadder,  woad,  saf- 

Protestants,  ....  15,150,500  flower,  saffron,  anise,  a  great  quantity  of 
Jews, 292,500  fruit  in  tlie  south,  including  good  chest- 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  ,  .  900  nuts,  almonds,  and  many  peaches  and 
The  number  of  students  in  the  univcrsi-  apricots.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
ties  (34)  was,  in  1^9,  about  18,000  ;*  successllilly  carried  on  along  tlie  Rhine  in 
ir'  !■  J  J. ICC  ■  iQfia  \.^A'f(^  Fmnconia,  along  the  Moselle  and  the 
Vienna,  founded  1365,  m  1898  had  1900  -^^^  i„  Austria,  and  in  part  of  Bohe- 
^'^■"'  I  1^?'  a  1™  }l^  niia  «»J  Saxony.  'The  northern  line  of 
IMmngen,    "    1734,    "    1829         1264  the  grape  is  Witzenliauscn,  in  Hesse-Cas- 

*Il    must  be  remembered  that,  in  Catholic  sel.     The  forests  COntwn  the  oak,  beech,  fir 

Gouatries,  the  name  student  Js  given  to  b1!  who  tree,pine,birch,&c.Theminera1kingdom 

are  pursuing  dassical  studies ;  bui,  in  Proiesiani  pgxiduceB  some  gold  {some  rivers  contain 

counines  ii  sigiufies oply  jwing  men  who  have  gold-duat), aconsiderablequantityof  silver 

-"^pi^nt  superioriiTof  Z^'nmibers  In  VieE^S  (i"  particular,  in  the  Erzgebirge  and  the 

i.ver  those  in  Berlin.  IIartz,200,000  marks  annually),  qui  ck-silvei 
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fill  Idria  and  Deiix-PoDts),  tin  (in  Bohemia  confederation,  bos  a  favorable  iiatUTal  sit- 

and  Saxony),  lead,  copper,  iron,  calamine,  unlion  for  commerce.    Lying  in  the  cen- 

iiiolybdene,   cinnabar,    blBmuth,    arsenic,  tre  of  Europe,  it  borders  on  three  seas, 

aniimony,   aluni,  vitriol,   zinc,   sulphur,  and  the  direction  and  number  of  its  riv- 

solt-petre,   cobalt,  coat,  marble,  lime,  ola-  era  naturally  fit  it  fbr  a  coiumercial  fta.K 

baster,  gypsum,  asbestos,  slate,  sand-stone,  of  the  fiist  rank.     Since  the  middle  of  tho 

free-stone  and  pumice-stone,  trass,  jasper,  17th  century,  however,  when  the  Hanso- 

chalcedony,    serpentine,    basall,    gi'anite,  atie  cities,  and  Nuremburg  and  Augsburg, 

porphyry,  many  kinds  of  precious  stones,  ceased  to  be  the  first  commercial  places 

amber,  ochre,  clay,   the   finest  porcelain  of  Europe,  it  has  held,  with  the  exception 

clay,  fiiller's-earth,  marl,  peat,  petrolium,  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  provinces,  a 

spring  and  rock  salt,  and  various  kinds  of  subordinate  tank  among  the  commercial 

mineral  waters.    The  principal  objects  of  states.    This  was  a  necessary  effect  of  its 

German  manufacture  are  linen,  woollen,  subdivision  into  so  many  small  slates.    At 

silk,  leather  and  cotton  goods,  laces,  paper  the  present  time,  the  secularization  of  the 

hangings,  paper,  glass,  mirrors,  porcelain,  ecclesiastical  estates,  and  llie  mediaShalion 

dclu  ware,  gold,  silver,    iron    and  steel  (q.  v.)  of  many  petty  princes,  have  dimin- 

wares,  guns  and  sword  blades,   musical  ished  the   nuniber  of  political  divisions 

and  other  instruments,  watches  and  lack-  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  incessant  in- 

ered  ware,  wooden  clocks,  vitriol,  alum,  su-  testine  wars ;  but  a  smigglo   of  financial 

ear,  tolracco,  beer,  brandy  and   cordials,  parties,  and   a   rage  for  regulating  com- 

&c.    Commerce  is  carried  on  by  land  merce  by  political  ordinances,  have  suc- 

...1 internal  commerce  is  discour-  ceeded,  and  exert  a  more  unfavorable  influ- 


Bged  by  the  many  custom-house  barriers  ence  on  commerce  than  even  tlie  prohib- 
between  die  different  states.  The  ex-  itivesystemof  theneighbpringstates.  Ger- 
ports  are  wood,  grain  (to  the  value  of  many  can  carry  on  trade  by  land  with 
17,500,000),  wine,  linen  (formerly  to  the  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
amount  of  $22,0(H),OIKI),  thread,  iron  and  lands,  Poland,  Russia  and  Hungary;  by 
steel  wares,  philosophical  iustruments,  sea,  vinth  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Eng- 
toys,  porcelain,  kickered  wares,  quicksil-  land,  the  Northern  states,  Italy,  Turkey 
ver,glass,looking-glas3es,catlle,panicular-  and  America.  lis  trade  by  sea  is  chiefly 
ly  draught  horses,  succory  fiiiits,woo!,salt,  with  England,  and  is  more  injurious  than 
minerals,  ISobemian  gamot,  amber,  smok-  beneficial  to  the  country.  Its  great  riv- 
ed and  salt  meat,  potteries,  smalt,  bees-  ers,  the  Danube,  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
wax,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  lace,  &c.  Oder,  &c.,  afford  great  facilities  for 
The  imports  are  wine,  cordials,  tobacco,  maritime  commerce.  The  principal  of 
tropical  fruits,  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  the  German  exportsand  imports  are  trien- 
silk,  cotton,  fine  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  tioned  in  the  preceding  division  of  this  ar- 
goods,  millinery  and  ornaments.  The  tide,  relating  to  the  geography  of  Germa- 
principal  commercial  ports  are,  on  the  ny.  German  commerce,  at  present,  ia 
North  sea,  Hamburg,  Altona,  Bremen  and  suffering  from  many  causes.  America 
Embden ;  on  the  Baltic,  Lubeck,  Wismar,  supplies  many  of  the  former  purchasers 
Rostock,  Stralsund,  Stettin ;  and  on  the  in  the  German  markeL  France  no  Ion- 
Adriatic,  Trieste.  The  commercial  cities  gee  wants  German  materials,  as  her  own 
in  the  interior  are,  in  North  Germany,  productions  liave  increased  five  fold  since 
Lei[)sic,  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  Frank-  Che  revolution,  Spain  and  Portugal  aie 
fort  on  the  Oder,  and  Breslaw ;  in  Soutii  agdn  producing  lor  themselves.  The 
Germany,  Frankfort  on  die  Maine,  Nu-  commercial  policy  also  of  her  own  and 
remburg,  Augsburg,  Prague,  Vienna  and  foreign  states,  has  been  very  injurious  to 
Bolzano.  The  map  of  Germany,  by  Key-  German  commerce.  The  first  step  was 
niann  (Berlin,  1895  et.  seq,),  in349sheets,  taken  by  the  British  act  of  navigation, 
is  the  most  complete  that  lias  appeared.  Austria  and  Prussia  followed  tliis  exam- 
Ilassel's  ^jdisL  Udtersicht  der  39  DeiUs-  pie.  Bavaria,  first  among  the  German 
chen  Bundesiaalen  (1825),  Lichlensiein's  states  of  the  second  rank,  did  the  same. 
DeuischitmiPs  Bundestaaten  (1825),  and.  Some  other  German  governments  liav« 
particularly  for  statistics,  the  Genedogiscli-  imposed  restrictions  on  commerce,  for  the 
JEsL-Statist.  Mmanack  (published  annu-  purpose  of  increaijngtheir  revenue  ;  and 
ally  at  Weimar),  are  among  the  best  sour-  this  system  has  had  the  most  ruinous  effect, 
nes  of  information  on  the  geographical  If  the  commerce  of  the  German  stales, 
and  statistical  slate  of  Germany,  among  themselves,  should  be  made  free, 
German  Commerct.  Germany,  in  the  and  if  the  restiiclive  system  could  hi; 
more  limited  sense,  thai  is,  the  Germanic  turned  against  England  and  Hollimd,  in- 
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stead  of  agninBt  each  oilier,  Germany,  with  electors.  Luaatia,  Sileaa,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
apopiilolion  of  34,000,000,  and  such  on  ravia,  Montueihard,  were  not  compre- 
extcnt  of  territoty,  could  supply  Eier  own  hended  in  this  division.  Each  circle  W09 
waDte.  But  her  internal  commerce  ia  governed  by  a  prince,  who  assembled  the 
burdened  with  CKceswve  customs.  Situ-  estates,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of 
ated  in  the  mld.it  of  the  manufacturing  (he  forces.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the 
states,  and  those  which  are  in  want  of  Fat  (888),  Germany  became  an  elective 
iBanufaetures,  Germany  appears  fitted  monarchy,  Tlie  cjnperora  were  at  first 
to  be  the  market  of  Europe.  At  the  elected byalltlie  estuli«,spirilualand  tem- 
German  fairH,  business  to  the  amount  of  poral,  in  common  ;  hut,  during  the  inter- 
more  than  124,000,000  annually,  is  trans-  regnum  (1197—1272),  the  arch-officers  of 
acted.      They   collect   persons    from   all  Ibe  empire  assumed  the  exclusive  right  of 

Eirts  of  Europe.  Those  of  Frankfort  and  choice,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  gold- 
eipsicare  the  most  important.  The  bulk  en  bull  of  Charles  IV,  In  13.56.  The  elec- 
of  foreign  manuCictures,  which  they  bring  tor  of  Mentz  summoned  the  electoral 
into  Germany,  is  again  exported.  The  princes  to  the  election  at  Frankfort  on 
trade  in  French  silks  is  almost  eicluaively  the  Maine.  The  electors  appeared  in  per- 
in  the  hands  of  German  merchants,  and  sun,  or  by  ambassadors,  but  were  allowed 
^e  commerce  in  English  manufactures  to  be  followed  only  by  a  small  suite.  All 
employs  many  hands,  and  increases  the  foreigners,  and  even  fbreign  ambassadors, 
national  revenue.  The  northern  purchas-  were  obliged  to  leare  the  city  on  the  day  of 
ers  nt  the  faiwi  also  supply  articles  which  the  election.  The  emperor  swore  to  ob- 
serve as  the  materials  of  an  intermediate  serve  the  elective  capitulation  (see  Ci^U- 
trade  with  Fiance,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  jdation),  and  was  then  proclaimed.  Tlie 
The  prospects  of  German  commerce,  at  coronation  took  place  at  first  in  Aix-lo- 
present,  are  discouraging,  unless  a  fi^e  in-  Chapelle,  but  afierwards  at  Frankfort.  In 
tercourse  between  the  slates  of  the  fede-  case  of  the  decease,  minority,  or  long  ab- 
ration,  a  better  economy  in  the  govern-  sence  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ment^so  as  (o  leave  more  capital  to  the  ony  and  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  were 
trading  classes,  and  abetter  system  of  po-  vicars  over  the  greatest  pari  of  the  em- 
licical  regulations  with  regard  to  com-  nire  ;  but  Austria  and  Bavniia  could  not 
merce,  be  established.  be  governed  by  a  vicar.  The  estates  of 
German  Empire.  The  German  empire  the  empire,  or  those  immediate  members 
was  formed  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  who  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  were 
Frankish  monarchy,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Ver-  either  spiritual,  viz.  the  ecclesiastical  elec- 
dun,  in  843.  Otho  the  Great  added  the  tors,  the  archbishops,  prelates,  abbots,  ab- 
kingdom  of  Italy  (901),  and  united  the  besses,  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Roman  imperial  crown  with  the  German  order,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  knights 
empire  (962),  which  was  thenceforward  of  St.  John;  or  temporal,  viz.  thesecu- 
called  the  Hol^  Boman  empire  of  Genua-  lar  elector^  dukes,  princes,  landgraves, 
ny.  The  Itahan  states  wen;  not,  howev-  margraves,  burgraves,  counts,  and  Uie  im- 
er,  members  of  the  German  empire,  but  perialcities.  After  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
merely  feudal  dependencies.  The  public  lia,  the  estates  were  divided  into  the  Prot- 
deliberations  of  the  emperor  with  the  im-  eslanl  and  the  Catholic  (see  Corpus  Ca- 
perial  estates  in  the  diets,  produced  the  tiwlicomm).  The  immediate  nobility  of 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which,  the  empire  did  nut  belong  to  the  estates  of 
besides  hnmemorial  customs,  included,  I.  the  empire.  They  were  divided  into  the 
the  perpetual  peace  of  the  empire  of  1495;  Franconian,  Suabian  and  Rhenish  circles, 
2.  the  golden  buU  (q,  v.)  of  1356  ;  3.  the  widi  courts  of  judicature,  and  had  the 
decreesof  the  diets;  4.  the  electoral  capit-  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the  diet, 
ulations ;  5.  the  treaty  of  Passau,  of  1553,  llie  emperor  summoned  annually  two 
or,  rather,  the  relipous  peace  of  Augsbui^,  regular  dietH  (besides  the  extraordinary 
founded  on  that  treaty  ;  ft  the  peace  of  meetings),  which  were  held  at  Ratisbon, 
Westphalia  of  1648.  In  1500,  Meximil-  and,  together  with  the  emperor,  esercised 
ian  I  and  the  estates  divided  Germany  in-  all  tiie  prerogatives  of  sovereignly, — levy- 
to  the  six  circles  of  Franconla,  Bavaria,  ing  taxes,  makinsjaws,  declaring  war,and 
Suabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  Westphalia  and  making  ])eace.  There  were  three  cham- 
Saiooy  ;  which,  in  1512,  were  increased  hers  :  1.  that  of  (he  electors  ;  ,i  that  of 
Co  ten,  by  theaddilion  of  Austriaand  Bur-  the  princes,  which  was  divided  int"  iho 
gundy,  and  the  formation  of  two  new  cir-  spiritual  and  temporal  benches  (the  Prot- 
des  oulof  Iheterritories  of  the  four  elec-  estant  bishops  of  Osnabruck  and  Lubech 
tan  on  the  Rhine   and  the   two  Saxon  sat  on  a  separate  bench).     The  counts  ff 
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tbe  empire  did  not  vote  individual!;,  but  pire.    The  office  continued  hereditary  in 

tliey  were  divided  into  the  Wetteravian,  one  jamity  till  1747.    The  imperial  reven- 

Suahian,   FrauconiaD,    and  Westphalion  ties  wereso  inconriderBble,tbattheeinpe- 

heiiches,  each  of  which  had  one   vote,  rora  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  revenues 

The  prelates  and  abboia,  divided  into  the  of  iheir  hereditary  doimnions  to  support 

ijuabion  and  Rhenish  benches,  had,  alao,  their  dignity.    Imperial  reservations  were 

two  collective  votes.   3.  The  chamber  of  those  prerogatives  which    the  emperors 

the  imperial  cities  was  divided  inlo  the  exercised  throughout  the    empire,  inde- 

Rbenlsb  and  Suabian  benches.     Each  of  pendeiitly  of  the  states.    In  respect  to 

the  liiree  chambeiB  deliberated  separately,  the  emperor  and  to  the  empire,  the  lauds 

but  the  two  first  then  met  together,  and  of  the  estates  were  in  part  fiefs,  and  in  pan 

decided,  definitively,  on  any  proposition,  allodial,  and  were  divided  into  ecclesiasti- 

which,  when  ratified  by  Ihe  emperor,  be-  cal  and  secular.     By  the  soverrignty  of 

came  a  decree  of  the  empire,     AH  the  de-  the  states,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 

creesof  a  diet  were  called  a  recess  of  iht  was   understood  their  right  of  e: 

ot^tirE.     The  declaration  of  war  by  the  sovereign  powers  witiun  their  o 

empire,  was  proposedbythe  emperor,and  tories,  so  far  as  they  were  not  ri 

decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.     When  by  die  laws  of  the  empire,  or  by  ti 

merceuaiy  UTSops  began  lo  be  used,  in  the  All  the  electors,  and  some  other  est 

time  of  Sigismund    (1411—1437^    each  the  empire,  had  the  jus,  or  printlegiumrfe 

state,  instead  of  its  former  conthigent  of  iioii  appeHando,  and  others  umprMegimn 

meu,  paid  twelve  florins  for  every  horse-  dcctvmia  fori.  [See  Primlege.)   In  ecolesi- 

man,  aud  four  florins  for  every  foot  sol-  aatical  matters,  they  had  tne  right  of  ref- 

dier ;    and    these    sums,    called   Rotnan  ormadon  (jus  re/brmandi),  and  could  in- 

vtonOis  (because  the  first  expeditions  bad  tcoduce,and  tolerate  iutheirienitories,ei- 

generally  been  to  Rome,  and  tlie  time  of  ther  of  the  tiiree  religious  parties  ;  yet 

uie  feudal  service  which  the  vassals  were  tltey  could  not  encroach  upon  the  rights 

bound  to  render  on  these  occasions,  bad  and   possessions  of  any  religious   par^, 

been  limited  to  sis  weeks,   which  they  which  exislBl  in  their  dominions  in  the 

called  a  Roman  month),  were  allowed  to  Normal  year  (q.  v.)  of   J634,   and   were 

the   emperor  in   all  extraordinary  cases,  bound  to  allow  them  the  right  of  emigiS' 

particuiarly  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.    A  tion  for  five  years.     The  Protestant  rulers 

Roman  month,  for  the  whole  empire,  con-  were,  in  their  own  territories,  the  heads  of 

dsted  of  20,000  in&utry  and  4000  cavalry,  the  church,  and  the  Catholic  princes,  of 

which  umounted  to  the  sum  of  138,000  their  Protestant  subjects  ;  but  the  Catho- 

florins.     The    estates,   however,   might  lies  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 

grant  troops  or  money  at  pleasure.    The  bishops.    As  consequences  of  their  sove- 

eslates  hiul  the  right  of  distributing  the  reignty,  die  members  of  the  empire  had, 

taxes,  orthe  right  of  snbcolleclure.     The  also,  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 

judicial  tribunals  of  the  empire  were  the  audof  concludingalliances,  which,  how- 

miperial  chamber   {q.  v.),  and  the  Aulic  ever,  was  limited  by  lavra  of  the  empire. 

council  (q.v.),  with  tlie  provincial  courts  Such  were  the  fundamental  feamres  of  a 

oftlie  empire  and  the  Austragal  courts,  constitution,  of  which  sometiiing  may  be 

(Sec  the  account  of  the  AuMra^al  courts,  smd  in   tavor,    and  much  against  it.     It 

in  the  sequel  of  litis  urticle.)    In  church  gave  tlie  Germans  neither  unity  nor  ener-^ 

matters,  whetherrelating  to  Protestants  or  gy,  and  niade  one  of  the  most  extensive 

Catholics,  the  imperial  chamber  and  the  countries  of  Europe  one  oftlie  most  im- 

Aulic  council  were  incompeteuttodecide.  potent     But  this  very  im|)oteiice,   in  re^ 

The  Protestant  states  acted,  in  ecclesiasti-  gard  to  foreign  politics,  and  the  absence 

cal  af&it^  by  consistories.     The  Cathohc  of  llie  excitements  of  part^,  in  regard  td 

stales  were  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  ju-  questions  of  internal  adnunistration,  led 

risdiction,  in  the  liands  of  the  popes  and  to  ilie  ardent  pursuit  of  seieuce.     The  ref- 

the  bishops,  and  the  rules  of  the  canon  ormation,  loo,  could  not  have  been  suc- 

law.    By  the  peace  of  Westplialia,  the  cessfuUy  carried  through,  exceptinacoitn- 

riglit  of  coining  money  and   of  working  try  in  which  the   interesls  of  the  princea 

mines  vraa  given  to  all  the  states  of  the  were  so  divided.     In  the  introduction  of 

empire;   and  Ihe  liberty  and  security  of  the  refomiation,   Germany  sacrificed  her- 

cominerce  and  navigation  in  all  the  rivers  self  for  mankind.    No  one  will  doubt  this, 

and  ports  of  the  empire,  were  confirmed  who  considers  the  horrors  of  the  thirqr 

Co  all  tlie  members  of  tlie  empire.    Max-  years'  war.  [See  Thirty  Years'  ffor.)   The 

imilion  I  estabhshed  the  post-ofiices,  and  dissolution  of  the  Greniian  empire'  (6tli 

appointed  a  postmaster-general  of  the  em-  August,  1806),  made  vvay  for  the  cont^dic 
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ration  of  the  Rhine  (q.  v.),  whicli  was  rest  ftom  the  bloody  conflicts,  in  which, 
wicceedeil  by  the  Germanic  confederation,  for  centuries,  Gemiana  have  eliun  Ger- 
^q.  v.)  (See,  nlao,  Elector.)  maiia,  and  wljich  have  wasted  their 
Gtrmanic  Confiikratian.  After  the  Ger-  wealth,  checked  their  industry,  impeded 
mau  empire,  which,  during  the  IStli  the  developement  of  public  law,  and  ex- 
century,  had  been  the  mere  shadow  of  &  tinguished  in  their  literature  lliat  muiili- 
political  body,  was  dissolved,  in  180C,  the  nras,  which  is  so  striking  s  feature  iu 
confederatioiiof  tlieRhine(q.  v.),i-eunited  that  of  a  neighboring  nation,  partly  de- 
many  of  the  German  states,  under  the  scended  from  them — conflicts  most  fully 
protection  of  Napoleon,  who  allowed  tlie  exhibited  in  tiiat  heart-rending  tragedy, 
members  lliU  sovereignty  in  the  interior,  the  thirty  years'  war.  It  nia^be  asserted, 
and  enlarged  their  temtoriai  possession,  without  paradox,  that  union  is  at  present 
at  the  expense  of  the  interior  Gecman  more  necessary  for  Germany  than  liber- 
princes,  Witli  the  fell  of  Napoleon,  tlie  ty ;  ot  least,  give  her  tlie  former,  and 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dismem-  the  latter  will  soon  follow.  Peace  liaa 
bered, — Bavaria,  and  the  other  niembers  been  for  a  long  time,  and  still  is,  the 
successively,  joining  the  allies  agdnat  policy  of  the  European  cabinets,  that  the 
their  former  protector, — and  was  succeed-  commotions  of  late  years,  caused  by  the 
ed  by  the  Germanic  confederation,  fomi-  indestructible  spirit  of  growing  hberty, 
ed  June  8,1815,  according  to  tlie  words  may  subside  into  the  (socniled)  "lept- 
of  the  instiumenl,  to  secure  the  indepen-  imaJe"  level.  Btit,  whenever  the  inter- 
dence  and  inviolability,  and  to  preserve  eslsof  any  of  tlie  continental  powers  ahaU 
the  internal  peace,  of  the  states.  Ger-  change  this  peace  into  a  general  war 
many  thus  presents  again  tlio  sem-  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Germanic  con 
blance  of  a  political  whole,  which  in  real-  federation  will  fall  to  {lieces  as  inglorioua 
ity  possesses  no  strength,  even  iu  time  of  ly  as  the  German  empire  ;  and  every  un 
IB  many  instances  show.    Itison-  prejudiced   German  i       "      


ly  necessary  lo  mention  the  fiuitless  de-  might.  The  less  powerful  i 
crees  of  the  Germanic  diet,  i^spectingthe  would  unite  with  foreigners,  to  be  ^le  to 
arbitrary  ordinances  of  ^c  elector  of  withstand  tlie  more  powerful  ones. — The 
Hesse-Cassel  against  the  holders  of  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  confederation  is  as  fol- 
oid  domams,  tlie  excesses  and  follies  of  lows: — Tliirty-four  monorchical  staira,  o( 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  want  of  very  unequal  extent,  and  four  free  cities, 
any  general  system  for  promoting  the  in-  enter  into  a  confederation,  as  equal  sove- 
ternd  navigation  of  tlie  country.  In  time  reigns.  They  are,  1.  Austria ;  2.  Prussia ', 
of  war,  ilB  inefficiency  must  be  still  more  3.  Bavaria ;  4,  Simony  ;  5.  Hanover :  6. 
apparent.  There  is  only  one  circumstance  Wiirtemberg;  7.  Baden;  8.  Hesse-Cas- 
to  console  the  heart  of  a  German,  whose  sel ;  9.  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  10.  Denmark 
patriotism  extends  beyond  the  narrow  (for  Hoistein  and  Lauenburg);  11.  the 
boundaries  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  Netherlands  (for  the  grand-duchy  of  Lux- 
which  he  happens  to  be  bom — thatthere  emburg)  i  12.  Mocklenburg-Schwcrin  ; 
are  now  only  thirty-eight  members  of  tlie  IS.Naasau;  14.  Saxe-Weiniar;  15.  Saxe- 
confederation,  whilst  formerly  there  were  Coburg-Gotha ;  16.  Saxe-Meiningen  ;  17. 
several  hundred.  This  shows  that  some  Sase-Altenburg  ;  18.  Brunswick  ;  19, 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  Mecklenburg-Strehtz  ;  20.  Holstein-Ol- 
great  object,  for  which  Gennany,  as  well  denburg  ;  21.  Anhalt-Dessau  ;  23.  An- 
as Italy,  has  sighed  for  centuries— tlie  halt-Beriiburg  ;  23.  Anhalt-Colhen  ; 
unity  and  independence  of  their  respec-  24.  Schwanzburg-Sondershauaen  ;  25. 
tive  countries;  each  of  which,  to  use  the  Schwartzburg-Rudolstadl ;  26.  Hobenzol- 
languago  of  the  great  Dante,  has  hither-  lem-Hechingen  ;  27.  Lichtens'.ein  ;  28. 
to  been  di  dolore  ostdlo{ihe  dwelling  of  Hohenzollem-Sigtnaringen;S9.  Waldeck; 
sorrow).  But,  at  present,  the  Germanic  30.  Reuss,  elder  branch ;  31.  Reuss,  young- 
confederation  can  lie  conwdered  only  as  er  branch  ;  32.  Schauniburg-Ij|>pe  ;  ^ 
an  imperfect  union,  directed  cliiefiy  by  Lipne-Detmold  ;34.Hesse-HoniburK;35, 
the  two  most  powerful  members,  Alls-  36, 37,  38,  The  four  free  cities,  Lttbeck, 
tria  and  Pnissia,  which  entered  into  it  Frankfort  (on  tlie  Maine),  Bremen,  Ham- 
reluctantly,  withholding  several  of  tlieir  burg.  The  house  of  Saxe-Gotha  became 
provinceslromthecoufederacv,  Icneeds  extinct  in  1825,  and  its  vote  in  tlie  diet 
no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee,  ttiat  the  time  now  belongs  to  the  three  lines  of  the  house 
vrili  come,  when  Germany  will  sustain  of  Gotha.  The  organ  and  representative 
lliat  struggle  which  England  and  France  of  the  confederation  is  the  diet  of  pleni- 
enilcd  long  ago ;  will  become  united,  and  potentiaries,  which  is  permanent,  and  aa 
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^emblesin  the  free  ciiy  of  Frankfort  on  of  the  cmiferieraiion  iscLosenby  thepai^ 
llie  Mnine.     The  diet  is  constiHited  io  two  ties  to  settle  the  dispute  ia  a  regular,  judi- 
fonns;  1.  as  a  general  nssembly  {pleraim),  cial  way.     The  cliief  objects  of  the  Ger- 
iii  wMcU  every  memiier  has  at  least  one  man  confedenUion  are  die  following :  1.  the 
vote :   tiie   great   powers    have    several,  indepeitilence  and  integrity  of  the  states ; 
viz.  Austria  and  the  live  kingdomB  iiave  with  this  is  connected  Sie  light  of  ex^ii- 
each  four  votes  ;   Baden,  Hesse-Cassei,  ioing  the  disputes  between  members  of 
Ilesse-DarniKadl,  Holstein   and  Luxem-  the  confederation  and  foreign  states,  and 
burg,   each  three;  Brunswick,  Mecklen-  of  obliging  the  former  to  yield,  if  ihey  are 
burg-Schweiin  and   Nassau,  each  two ;  judged  to  be  wrong.    2.  The  mutual  pro- 
tlie  other  states  each  one  ;  making,  altO'  tection  of  the  states  against  each  other,  of* 
gether,  seventy.     In  the  making  or  alter-  the  preserva^on  of  the  confederacy.    3. 
ing  fundamental  laws,  in  the  admission  of  The  internal  cranquiliicy  of  the  separate' 
new  members  into  the  coiifedemcy,  and  states  is  left  to  the  care  of  the  respective' 
in  reli^ous  niatteiB,Uiianimityi8reqiiired.  govenimentsj  but  in  case  of  the  resistance' 
In  all  otlier  cases,  two  tliirds  of  tlie  voles  of  the  subjects  to  their  government,  the 
of  the  general  assembly  are  necessary  for  confederation  may  aswst  the  latter.    The 
the  adoption  of  any  measure  ;  so  that,  in  confederacy  may  even  interfere,  witljoul 
point  of  lact,  unanimity  is  required  in  al-  being  called  upon  by  the  government,  if 
most  all  important  cases,  except  in  the  the  commotions  are  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
declaration  of  war,  or  conclusion  of  peace,  dency,  or  if  several  slates  are  threatened 
The  other  form  of  the  diet  is  the  ordinary  by  dangerous    conspiracies.      A   central 
assembly,  in  which  the  lliirty-nine  mem-  commission  ftr  political  examinations  iff 
bers  of  the  general  assembly  have  but  matituted  at  Mentz,  which  has  been  en- 
sevetileen  votes.    Austria,  Prussia,  Bava-  gaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  invem 
ria.  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wiirteraberg,  Ba-  bgation  of  revolutionary  plots.    4.  Th» 
den,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hease-Darmstadt,  Hoi-  establisliment  of  representative  constitU' 
stein,  and  Luxemburg,  have  each  one  vote  tions  in  alltlie  states  belonging  to  the  con- 
(11).     The  otiier    voles    are    collective,  federation.   Article  13  says ;  All  the  states' 
The  twelflh  is  ^ven  by  the  graiid-duchy  of  tlie  union  rfiail  have  laades-alimdwchf. 
and  duchies  of  Saxony  (Ernestine  branch);  Verfaaaungen.    Thislmldia-StSndische  has- 
the  thirteeolh  by  Brunswick  and  Nassau  ;  been  since  expl^ned  in  such  a  way,  that' 
the  fourteenth  by  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  mockeries  of  constitutions,   like  that   of 
and  Strelitz  ;  the  Meenth  by  Oldenbui^,  Prussia,   have  been  tlioughl  sufficient  to 
the  three  houses  of  Anhalc,  and  the  two  answer  the   cleums  of  the  age.     5.  The 
Schwartzburg  houses  ;  the  sixteenth  by  establishment  of  three  degrees  of  juris- 
Holienzollera,   Ltchtenstein,   Ijippe,  and  diction.     (See  Courts  of  .Sppeal.)    Q.  Le- 
Schaiunburg-Lippe,  Reussand  Waldeck;  galequalityof  allChrisriandenominatiMis. 
and  the  seventeenth  by  the  four  free  cities.  7.  The  establishment  of  a  common  civil 
This  assembly  brings  forward  and  dis-  law  in  Germany,  the  liberty  of  emigra- 
cusses  propositions,  which  must  be  decid-  tion,  and  the  right  of  the  su^ects  of  each 
ed  iiithejrfemim,  or  general  assembly  (in  state  to  hold  real  property  in  every  other 
wiiich  there  is  no  discusaon).    It  also  ex-  state  of  the  confederation,    8.  The  regula- 
ecutes  the  decrees  of  Che  diet,  and,  in  gen-  tiun  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  mediatized 
eral,  manages  the  affairs  of  the  confede-  princes  of  the  old  empire.    (See  Mtdiali- 
I'ation.      It  decides  by  a  simple  majority  lafiojt.)    Tliese  provisions  were  first  set- 
of  nine  voles.     Austria  presides  in  both  lied  by  ihe  fundamental  act  of  the  8lb' 
diets,  and  has  the  casting  vote  in  the  June,  1815,  and  confirmed,  according  to  a 
stnuller  assembly.     The  deputies  have  the  decree  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  us  the 
character  of  plenipolentiaries,  are  rcapon-  constitution  of  the  coiilederation,  June  8, 
tiibleto  lleir  respective  governments  only,  1820.     These  acts  are  contained  in  the 
and  are,  therefore,  governed  by  the  inscnic-  CorelM  Jiirig  Vonfademlvmis  Gtrmanicrc, 
tionsoftheircourts,  notbylheirowncon-  by  Meyer  [Frankfort,  1823),   and  in  the 
"ictions.    The  sessions  of  the  diet  are  Corpus  Juris  puhlici  Gtrmanid  Acadena- 
jHirtly  confidential  (in  which  the  prelinii-  cum,  by  Ad.  Wicliaeiis  (Tiibingen,  18^ 
naty  conferences  take  place,  and  of  which  (For  the  aze,  population   and  revenue  of 
no  journal  is  kept),  and  partly  formal,  the  several  states  of  the  German  confede- 
Disputes   between  the   members  of  the  ration,  see  the  table  rf  European  states, 
confederation,  the  diet  first  endeavors  to  undertheheadof  £urope.*)    In  regard  to 
compose  by  a  committee.     If  this  does       ,,    .,  .     -...        .  .      .  ■  .  ..      _     » 

'^           /     ,       ,                 .                         ,  'In  inose  eels  oftiuH  work  m  which  the  area  of 

iiolsuccee<l,  aiegalproceesiscommenced,  ,(,^5^  states  (under  the  head  of  Buriji?,  in  vol.  4} 

and  thesuprema  coiutof  one  of  the  slates  j&givea  io  GiniDaii  miles,  aad  ilia  raveaue  a 
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AuBtna  and  Prussia,  it  must  be  observed,  cuang,  three  impartial  members  of  tha 
thai  it  ia  only  their  Gemmn  provinces  confederacy.ofwhichheistochoose  one; 
which  are  considerud  as  parts  of  the  Ger-  and  in  case  he  neglecta  to  do  so,  the  choice 
mail  confederation.  Those  of  Austria  is  to  be  made  by  the  general  assembly, 
contain  about  85,000  Englisli  square  miles.  The  supreme  court  of  tliat  member  of  the 
«ith  a  population,  in  1827,  of  10,655,^4,  union  which  is  selected  must  then  iinder- 
aud  a  revenue  of  128,^00,01X1.  Those  of  take  a  formal  investigation  and  decision 
Prussia  contain  about  71,000  square  miles,  of  the  quarrel,  and  pubhsh  a  report  ;  aftei 
witli  a  population,  in  1837,  of  9,302,990,  whichtfieiiucBtioncaniiotbeagaintljrown 
Olid  a  revenue  of  $35,398,200.  Tlie  Da-  opcii,  except  in  the  case  of  new  proofe  be- 
nish  province  of  Holstem  coiitaius  3646  ing  found.  The  assembly  provides  foi 
square  milea ;  populndon  in  1837, 440,900  ;  the  execution,  by  the  act  of  tlie  3d  Aii- 
tevenue,  $840,000.  The  duchy  of  Lux-  gust,  1820,  The  same  process  takes  place 
emburg,belongingtolhekiQgoftheNeth-  in  cuae  the  demands  of  aprivale  peraou 
erlands,  contains  2183  square  miles;  m«  not  satisfied,  tn  consequence  of  flieob- 
p^lation  in  1827,  296,500  ;  revenue,  Jigation  to  give  satisfaction  bemg  a  subject 
STSOil^OO.  of  dispute  between  several  members  of 
The  court  appointed  to  settle  disputes  the  confederacy.  Several  disputes  liavo 
between  the  members  of  the  German  con-  ah^ady  been  decided  in  this  manner,  and 
federacy,is  called  the  court  o^^ikrfrag'a/in-  othersare  stil]  pending, 
atara.  The  vrant  of  a  firm  and  vigorous  Germany,  lEstonf  of.  The  name  Ger- 
administration  of  justice  in  Germany,  Toama  was  ^ven  by  the  Romans  not  only 
caused  piincipally  by  the  weakness  of  the  to  the  inhospitable  country,  covered  with 
imperial  authority,  especially  after  the  fell  forests,  morasses  and  ftns,  which  is  bound- 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  obhged  the  ed  by  tlie  Danube,  the  Rliine,  the  North- 
princes,  prelates,  cities  and  knights,  espe-  em  Ocean  and  tlie  Vistuhi,  but  also  to 
cially  in  southern  Germany,  to  lorm  many  tlie  region  embracing  Denmarii,  Sweden, 
alliances  for  their  own  security  ;  and  an  Finland,  IJvoiiia  and  Prussia ;  all  these 
essential  condition  of  tliese  always  was,  countries,  which  form  a  tliird  part  of 
that  they  would  choose  arbiters,  in  case  of  Europe,  being  inhabited  by  nations  whose 
disputes,_among  themselves,  who  would  external  appearance,  manners  and  cus- 
either  bring  about  a  settlement,  or  give  a  toms,  announced  a  common  origin.  The 
legal  decision.  When,  at  last,  at  Ihe  recog-  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  regions  of 
nition  of  the  general  peace  {Landfiiede),  Italv,  who  had  never  known  a  rougher 
i^  1495,  a  Slop  was  put  to  feuds  and  pri-  countiy,  could  hardly  believe  that  any 
vate  warfare,  a  general  sujireme  court  be-  nation  had  deserted  its  native  soil,  to  dwell 
came  necessary,  to  decide  all  quarrels  be-  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  where  severe 
tweeu  the  independent  members  of  the  cold  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
empire,  and,  at  the  same  ^me,  the  court  of  year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  im- 
the  imperial  chamber  (rewAjtonmcrg:*-  penetrable  forests  prevented  the  genial 
rieM]  was  founded.  2,  In  the  confedera-  rays  of  the  sun  Irorn  reachbg  the  ground. 
tion  of  tJie  Rhine,  the  decision  of  quarrels  They  thought  that  the  Germans  IHter- 
was  committed  to  a  general  congress,  7n(n«Mn,  i.e.  War-men:  see  Von  Hammer's 
which  was  never  held.  3.  In  tlie  present  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  in  the 
German  confederation,  tills judiciafpovrer  fKen«r  JoirfiiieWand  Titze  in  his  For- 
of  deciding  quarrels  between  the  mem-  gachichte  Deuiachlands),  or,  as  they  cali- 
bers of  the  union,  has  Ukewise  been  in-  ed  themselves  atYer  their  national  god, 
trusted  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  TeiU [T^uiscon],  the  Tfeutones,must  have 
confederation,  who  are  to  endeavor  to  lived  there  from  the  beginning.  They 
compose  them  by  means  of  a  committee,  therefore  called  them  indigent  (natives), 
chosen  from  tlieu-  number,  and,  where  a  und  furnished  us  with  accounts  of  their 
legal  sentence  shall  be  necessary,  are  to  manner  of  life,  from  which  we  give  the 
MKihlish  a  regular  court  Austria  and  following  extracts.  We  ought  not  lo  for- 
Prusaia  endeavored,  even  at  the  congress  get  tliat  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is 
ofVienua,tobnngaboutlheeatablishnient  derived  from  authors  who  wrote  mostly 
of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  tliese  important  witli  a  riew  lo  hold  a  mctui*  of  maiiUnesa 
afiaire ;  but  the  oilier  states  preferred  a  and  virtue  before  the  eye  of  a  degenerat- 
va.iable  court.  The  system  requires  that  ed  people,  and,  tlierefore,  extolled  many 
the  accused  party  shall  propose  to  the  ac-  traits  of  the  ancient  Gennaus  beyond  tlielr 
euildeia  an  imnrovpd  form  of  Ihe  table  will  be  '^'''  *'''"^^'  ^""i'  also,  thai  the  knowledge 
Eiuod  a's'Bn  appendii  to  vol,  5,  in  wLith  dollars  of  Roman  authors  respecting  Ihe  Gcr- 
ud  Enj^bJi  uulea  are  substiiuied.  mans,  was,  after  all,  scanty,  derived  frotu 
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observation  of  Qemiaii  ct^lives  at  Rome,  birth  or  valor,  of  eloquence  or  auperaiitioua 
and  the  information  of  soldiera  who  had  reverence.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bahiu, 
served  in  Germany.  In  order  to  give  to  there  are  several  tribes  wliich  acltnowl- 
tJiese  accounts  their  real  value,  we  have  edge  the  tuithority  of  kings,  without, 
only  to  call  to  mind  how  incorrect  the  however,  resigning  the  natural  rights  of 
descriplioaB  of  Indians,  in  our  novels,  man.  Mutual  protection  forming  the  tie 
are  considered  by  those  persons  who  have  which  unites  the  Germans,  the  neceaaily 
liad  a  long  intercourse  with  these  sons  of  was  early  felt  of  rendering  individual 
the  forest ;  and  yet  the  character  of  Indians  opinion  subject  to  that  of  tlie  majority ;  and 
must  he  better  known  to  Cooper  than  these  few  rude  outlines  of  political  society 
that  of  the  Germans  could  be  to  Tacitus,  are  sufficient  for  a  nation  destitute  of  lUgh 
However,  the  Teutonic  elemeut  has  be-  ambition.  The  youth,  bom  of  free  parents, 
come  80  important  an  ingredient  in  the  and  ripened  to  manhood,  is  conducted 
institutions  and  productions  of  the  middle  into  the  general  assembly  of  his  country- 
nges,  in  politics,  religion  and  poetty,  and,  men,  Airnisbed  with  the  shield  and  spear, 
consequently,  so  important  a  basis  of  the  and  received  as  an  equal  and  worthy 
iustitutions  of  the  present  time,  founded  member  of  theirwarlike  republic  Theee 
UD,  or  sprung  from,  those  of  the  middle  assemblies,  consisting  of  men  able  to  bear 
ages,  that  all  the  iuformation,  which  baa  arms,  and  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  are 
been  Iransinitted  to  us,  respecting  the  summoned  at  fixed  periods,  or  on  sudden 
early  Gennans,  is  of  great  interest  emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  mem- 
A  nation  free  from  any  foreign  inter-  bers  of  these  councils  decides  on  public 
mixture  (say  the  Roman  writers),  as  is  offences,  liie  election  of  magiettales,  on 
proved  by  their  peculiar  national  phya-  ■  war  or  peace.  For  though  tlie  leaders 
c^omy,  inhabits  the  countries  beyond  are  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  pre- 
the  Rhine,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  deep  viously,  yet  the  right  of  deciding  and 
yellow  hair,  a  robust  frame  and  a  ^gantic  executing  is  solely  with  the  people.  Im- 
iieight;  inured  to  cold  and  hunger,  butnoc  patient  of  delay,  and  obeyingtiie  impulse 
lo  ^irst  ;uid  heat,  w^arlike,  honest,  fiutbful,  of  their  passions,  witiiout  re^rd  to  justice 
friendly  and  unsuspicious  towards  frien<is,  or  pohcy,  the  Germans  are  quick  in 
but  towards  enemies,  cunning  and  dissem-  adopting  resolutions.  Their  applause  or 
bhng ;  scorning  every  resti'aint,  con^der-  dissatisfaction  is  announced  by  the  clash- 
ing independence  as  the  most  precious  ing  of  their  arms,  or  by  a  murmur.  In 
ofall  things,  and,  therefore,  ready  to  give  times  of  danger,  a  leader  is  chosen,  to 
up  life  rather  than  liberty.  Unacquainted  whom  several  tnbes  submit.  The  most 
with  the  arts  of  civilization,  ignorant  of  vahant  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  to  lead 
agriculture,  and  of  the  use  of  metals  and  his  coimtiymen  more  by  his  example  than 
letters,  the  German  hves  in  his  forests  and  his  a'.ithority.  As  foon  as  the  danger  ia 
pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and  past,  his  authority,  reluctantly  borne  by 
the  produce  of  his  herds  and  flocks;  Ms  his  free  minded  countrymen,  ceases.  In 
life  being  divided  between  inaction,  sen-  tiinesof  peace,  noother  superior  isknown, 
sual  pleasures  and  great  Hardships.  In  .than  the  princes,  who  are  chosen  in  the 
time  of  peace,  sleep  and  idleness,  by  day  assembhes  to  distribute  justice,  orcomposo 
and  night,  are  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  difterences  in  tlieir  respective  districts. 
indolent,  discontented  warrior,  who  longs  Everj'  prince  has  a  guard,  and  a  council 
for  war,  and  manly,  dangerous  adventures,  of  100  persons.  Although  the  Romans 
Till  these  arrive,  he  surrenders  liimselt^  called  several  Genntui  princes  kmgs,  yet 
with  all  the  passion  of  unrestrained  na-  these  rulers  hod  not  so  much  as  the  right 
ture,  to  drinking  and  gaming.  Abeverage,  of  punishing  a  fr«eman  with  death,  or 

Piared  with  little  art,  Sioia  wheat  and  imprisomnent,  or  blows.  (See  Prince.)  A 

ey,  indemnifies  him  for  the  absence  nation  to  wjiich   every  kind  of  reetnunt 

of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  nature  was  thus  odious,  and  which  acknowledged 

has  denied  him,  and  exhilarates  his  noisy  no  authority,  respected  no  obliirations,  but 

leasts.     His  personal  hberty  Is  not  too  those  which  they  imposed  upon  ihera- 

precious  to  be  staked  on  the  cast  of  a  die;  selves.    To  leaders  of  approved  valor,  the 

and,  faithful  to  his  word,  he  suffers  him-  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  their 

self  to  be  fettered,  without  resistance,  by  arms  and  services ;  and  as  the  former  vied 

the  lucky  winner,  and  sold  into  distant  with  each  other  in  assembling  the  bravest 

slavery.     The  form  of  government,  in  the  companions   around  them,  so  the   latter 

greater  part  of  Germany,  is  democratic  contended  for  the  fevor  of  their  leaders. 

The  German  obej's  general  and  positive  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  the 

laws  lest*  than  tlie  casual  ascendency  of  first  in  courage  in  tlie  hour  of  danger, 
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and  the  duty  of  his  conipanjona  not  to  be  ancient  historians.  Joseph  von  Hammer 
inferior  to  him.  To  survive  his  fall  was  (in  the  work;  above  cited)  calls  them  a 
an  indelible  disgrace  to  his  componions,  Saclro-Meditin  stock,  from  the  hidilands 
for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  of  Ariana;  and  Mirchond,  the  Persian 
hia  peieon,  and  to  heighten  his  glory  t^  poet,  says  Chorasan  (the  land  of  Cha- 
tiieir  own  deeds.  The  leader  fbti"ht  for  wilidi)  is  the  name  of  that  countrj',  in 
viptxwy;  his  companions,  for  their  leader,  which  were  assembled  the  learned  and 
Valor  was  the  grace  of  man;  chastity  the  wise,  and  which,  in  oldco  times,  vrm 
vinue  of  woman.  The  primitive  nations  called  Dsherinania,  Before  the  Scyth- 
of  German  origin  attached  something  of  ians,  or  Scoteles,  were  forced  back  by  the 
a  sacred  character  to  the  female  sex.  Po-  Massagetie  to  the  Pontue  Euxinus,  the 
lygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the  princes,  Ciminerii,  a  nation  related  to  the  Germans. 
as  a  means  of  extending  their  connexions;  lived  in  those  regions  which  at  preeeni 
divorce  was  forbiddeii  rather  by  a  sense  are  called  Crimea  and  European  Tortary, 
of  propriety  than  by  law.  Adulteiy  was  and,  when  pushed  forward  by  the  Scyth- 
Gon^dered  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  ians  to  the  Vistula,  intermingled  with  the 
therefore,  very  rare.  Seduction  was  Teutonic  tribes  that  lived  Uiere,  and  of 
not  to  be  excused  on  any  consideration,  whom  we  have  no  historical  accounts. 
The  religious  notions  of  this  nation  could  In  this  wav,  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
not  but  be  rude  and  Imperfect.  The  sun  were  pcopfed,  and  a  tradition  was  pre- 
.  and  moon,  fire  and  eaiih,  were  iheir  de-  served  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
iticB,  whom  they  worshipped,  with  some  countries,  that  their  ancestors  had  former- 
imaginary  bein^  to  whom  they  ascribed  ly  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
the  direction  of  the  most  important  cir-  There  were  three  chief  branches  of  the 
cimistances  of  life,  and  whose  will  the  Germans:  the  Islievones,  Ingtevones  and 
priests  pretended  to  dirine  by  secret  arts.  Herniiones.  The  Hermiones  lived  be- 
Their  temples  were  caverns,  rendered  tween  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  were 
sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  gene-  the  parent  stock,  and  were  also  called 
rations.  The  ordeals,  so  famous  in  the  Teufones  and  Semnrynes.  From  them, 
middle  ages,  were  conadercd  by  them  as  the  Istievones  emigrated  to  the  west,  the 
infellible  in  all  dubious  cases.  Religion  Ingffivones  to  tlie  north.  These  three 
afforded  the  most  powerful  means  for  in-  chief  branches  differed  essentially  from 
flaming  their  courage.  The  sacred  stand-  each  other ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved,  thai 
arda,  preserved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Weetphalians,  Lower  Saxons,  Danes 
consecrated  caverns,  were  rmsed  on  the  and  Swedes  are  descended  from  the  In- 
field of  battle,  and  their  enemies  were  g»»vones ;  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine, 
devoted,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to  the  Franconians  and  HeEsians,  from  the 
the  gods  of  vrar  and  Sunder.  The  valiant,  Jstievones;  and  the  Bavarians  and  Aus- 
only,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  gods;  a  trians  from  the  Hermiones,  thedifieren- 
warlike  life,  and  death  in  battie,  were  con-  ces,  at  least  so  far  as  they  relate  to  lan- 
csdered  as  the  surest  means  of  attaining  guage,  still  exist.  In  the  south  of  Germany, 
the  joys  of  the  otlier  world,  where  the  we  findonly  tribes  of  emigrants,  belonring 
heroes  were  rejoiced  by  the  relation  of  to  different  stocks,  some  of  whom,  nfter- 
their  deeds,  while  sitting  around  the  festal  wards  uniting  together,  founiled  large 
table,  and  quaffing  beer  out  of  large  horns,  states.  Snch  southern  colonists  were  the 
or  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  (see  Mji-  Quadi,  Marcomanni,  and  their  descend- 
■&oU^,  J^orihera.)  But  the  glory  which  Emls,  flie  Boinrii,  the  Hermunduri,  and 
the  pnests  promised  after  death,  was  con-  their  descendants  the  Suevi. 
■ferred  by  tlie  bards  on  earth.  They  cele-  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
brated  in  the  battle,  and  at  the  triumphal  with  the  Germans  in  ihe  year  of  the  city 
feasts,  the  glorious  heroes  of  past  days,  640,  when  a  sworm  of  barliarians,  who 
the  ancestors  of  the  brave,  who  listened  called  themselves  Chnbri,  appeared  on  the 
to  their  ^mple  but  fiery  strains,  and  were  Alps,  seeking  new  habitations,  defeated 
inspired  by  them  with  contempt  of  death,  the  consul,  Papirius  Oaiho,  and,  having 
and  kindled  to  glorious  deeds.  united  vriih  the  Tigurini,  turned  their 
Such  were  the  free  and  unconquered  arms  against  the  Allobroges.  After  having 
tribes  which  once  inhabited  tlie  forests  of  here  also  defeated  the  Romans,  in  two 
Germany.  If  we  inquire  into  their  origin,  great  battles,  lliey  united  with  the  Teu- 
we  are  directed  to  Asia,  llie  common  tones  and  Ambrones,  broke  into  Trans 
cradle  of  mankind,  although  we  find  but  alpine  Gaul,  and  vanquished  the  Romans 
-feint  traces  of  their  emigration  from  that,  again  on  the  Rhone.  They  then  spread 
part  of  the  world  in  the  writings  of  the  westwardly,  but,  being  checked  in  ihejf 
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couiee  by  the  bravery  of  the  Iberians  and  him,  held  the  chief  command  on  the 
Belgians,  turned  towards  Italy,  into  which  Rhine  during  3years,  and  exercised  more 
the  Teulones  and  Ambrones  attempted  cunning  than  force  ogainsl  the  Germana. 
to  penetrate,  over  the  western  Alps,  and  Ho  induced  them  to  emer  the  Roman 
the  Cimbri  and  Tigurini  over  the  nonli-  service.  The  body  guard  of  Augustua 
em.  Mnrius  became  the  deliverer  of  was  composed  of  Germans,  and  the  Cho- 
Rome ;  he  defeated  tlie  former  ac  Aix,  ruscan  Arminius  (q.  v.)  was  raised  to  the 
in  the  year  of  the  city  651  (103  B.  C],  dignity  of  knight.  From  740  to  755,  dif- 
and  the  Cimbri  in  the  following  year,  fereut  Roman  generals  comnionded  in 
Those  who  escaped  spread  themselves  tliose  r^ons.  "nberiua,  having  received 
over  Gaul,  or  returned  to  the  Danube.  thecliiefcommaDdasecnnd  time(A.U.  C. 
OiEsar,  after  havuig  subjected  Gaul,  and  756),  advanced  to  the  Elbe;  aud  the  Ro- 
canied  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  tlie  mans  ^ould  probably  have  succeedeil  in 
Khine,  first  became  acquainted  with  a  making  GeiTiiany  a  Roman  province,  but 
nation  called  Germans.  Ariovlsrus,  tlieir  for  the  imprudence  of  his  successor, 
leader,  who  had  formerly  lived  on  the  Quinciilius  Varus,  by  which  all  tbeadvan- 
south  of  llie  Danube,  formed  the  design  tages,  that  had  been  previously  gained, 
of  settling  in  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  were  lost.  His  violent  measures  for  chang- 
Cfesar,  and  compelled  to  retreat  over  the  ing  the  mannei-s  and  customs  of  the  Ger- 
Rhme.  The  Bricocci  aud  Nemetes,  who  mans,  produced  a  general  conspiracy,  head- 
bad  belonged  to  tliat  collection  of  tribes,  ed  by  ilieCheniscan  Arminius,  who  had  re- 
alone  remained  on  the  western  bauk  of  ceived  his  education  in  Rome.  Decoyed, 
the  Rhine.  Of  the  fligilives  who  returned  with  three  legions,  into  the  forest  of  Tents- 
over  the  Rhine,  tlie  nalion  of  the  Marco-  burs,  Varus  was  attacked  and  destroyed, 
luaimi  seems  to  have  beeu  formed.  Csesar  with  his  army,  A  few  fu^tives  only  were 
crossed  the  Rliine  twice ;  not  with  ihe  saved  by  the  legate  Aaprenas,  who  was 
view  of  making  conquests  in  that  wilder-  stationed,  with  three  legions,  in  the  viciuity 
ness,  but  to  secure  Gaul  against  the  de-  of  Cologne.  The  consequence  of  this 
structive  uTuptions  of  the  barbarians.  He  victory,  g^ned  by  the  Germans  A.  D.  9, 
even  enlisted  Germans  in  hia  army,  fiist  was  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman  possesmooa 
against  the  Gauls,  then  against  Pompey.  bevojid  the  Rhme;  the  fortress  of  Aliso, 
He  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  biult  by  Drusus,  was  destroyed.  The 
those  tribes  only  tliat  lived  nearest  to  the  Chemsci  then  becanie  the  principal  nation 
Rliine,  as  the  Ubii,  Sygambri,  Usipetes  of  Germany,  Four  years  aftei',  the  Ro- 
ond  Teucteri.  The  rest  of  Germany,  he  mans,  under  the  command  of  Germanicua 
was  told,  was  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who  (q,  v.),  made  a  new  expedilion  against  the 
were  divided  into  100  districts  (GaiMn),  Germans;  but,  not  withstand  bg  the  valor 
each  of  which  annually  sent  lOOO  men  and  military  skill  of  the  young  hero,  he  did 
in  quest  of  booty.  They  lived  more  by  not  succeed  in  reestablishing  the  Roman 
hunthig  and  pasture  than  by  agriculture,  dominion.  The  Romans  then  renounced 
held  their  fields  in  common,  and  pre-  the  jiroject  of  subjugating  the  Germans, 
vented  the  approach  of  foreign  nations  by  whose  invaaons  they  easily  repulsed,  and 
devastating  uieir  borders.  This  account  is  against  auy  serious  allacks  from  whom 
true,  if  it  is  appUed  to  the  Germans  in  they  were  secured  by  the  internal  diasen- 
general,  and  if  by  the  100  districts  are  mons  which  liad  arisen  in  Germany.  Ma- 
understood  different  tribes.  The  civil  wars  roboduus,  ivho  had  been  educated  at  the 
diverted  theattention  of  the  Romansfrom  court  of  Augustus,  bad  united,  partly  by 
Gennany,  The  confederacy  of  llie  Sy-  persuasion,  and  partly  by  force,  severd 
gambri  made  inroads  into  Gaul  vrith  bn-  Suevian  tribes  in  a  confederacy,  which 
punity,  and  Agrippa  tranafen-ed  the  Ubii,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Marco- 
who  were  hmu  pressed  by  them,  to  the  manioc  confednraeu.  At  tlie  head  of  thlk 
west  ado  of  the  Rhine.  ButtheSygam-  powerful  league,  be  attacked  fhe  great 
Ini,  having  defeated  LoUius,  the  le^te  of  kingdom  of  the  Bob,  in  the  soi.tliem  part 
Augustus  (A.  U.C.  739),  the  emperor  him-  of  Bohemia  and  Franconia,  conquered  it, 
self  liastened  to  the  Rhine,  erectexl  forti-  and  founded  a  formidable  state,  whose 
ficalions  along  the  bank  of  this  river,  to  authority  extended  over  tjie  Marcomanni, 
oppose  tlie  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  Hermundiiri,  Quadi,  Longobardi  and 
gave  his  slep-son,I>rusus  (q.  T.),  the  chief  Semnones,  and  which  was  able  to  send 
command  against  them.  Thisgreat^n-  70,000  fighting  men  into  the  lield.  AugUB- 
erai  was  victorious  in  several  expeditions,  tus  had  ordered  Tiberius,  with  twelvu 
loid  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  Elbe.  He  died  legions,  to  attack  Maroboduus,  aud  de- 
in  the  vear  of  Rome  745.    Tiberius,  after  stroy  his   power;   but  a   general  rebel 
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lion  ill  Dalmalia  obliged  him  to  coociude  under  Vannius,  whom  they  had  receiTed 

a  disadvantageous  peat*.    The  disasters  asltingfrom  the  Romans,  a  new  kingdom, 

which  afterwards  befell  ihe  Romans  in  the  which  began  to  become  oppressive  to  the 

■west  of  Germany,  prevented  them  fi-om  neighboring  tribes.      Although   Vannius 

renewing  their  attempts  against  the  Mar-  had  entered  into  an  alliance  wilh  the  Sar- 

comanni,  who  ventured  to  make  frequent  matian  Jazjgaa,   he  was  oveipowered  by 

invasions  into  the  southern  parta  of  Ger-  (he    united   arms   of    the    Hermundun. 

many.    Two  powerful  nations,  thereforej  Ly^i  and  western  Quadi  (A.  D.  50), 

now  existed  in  Germany,  the  Marcomanni  and  was  compelled  to  fly  tor  refuge  to  tlie 

and  the  Chemsci,    who,  however,  soon  Romans.    Hia  sou-in-law,  Sido,  was  now 

became  engaged  in  disputes.    On  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  government.    He  waa 

hand,  tlie  Longobai'di  and  Seinnones,  dis-  u  friend  of  the  Romans,    and   rendered 

SjsIhI  with  ie  oppresaons  of  Marobo-  important  services  to  Vespaaan.  In  the 
aus,  deseited  Ms  confederacy,  and  joined  west,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  sha- 
the  Cherusct;  and  on  the  other,  Inguiome-  ken  by  theBalavi,  bo  that  they  maintained 
rus,  the  uncle  of  Arminius,havingbecome  themselves  widt  the  greatest  difficulty, 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  went  over  to  Ma-  A  war  now  broke  out,  that  was  terminated 
roboduus.  After  tlie  war  between  the  only  with  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The 
two  rivals  had  been  carried  on  for  a  con-  Suevi,  being  attacked  by  the  Lygii,  asked 
siderable  time,  according  to  the  rules  of  for  assistance  from  Domitian,  who  sent 
mililaiy  art,  which  Arminius  and  Maro-  them  100  housemen.  Such  paltry  suc- 
boduus  had  learned  in  the  school  of  the  coi^  only  oflended  the  Suevi.  Entering 
Romans,  the  victory  at  last  remained  with  into  an  (dliance  with  tlie  Jazygie,  in  Da- 
the  Cherusci.  Tiberius,  instead  of  assist-  cia,  they  threatened  Pannonia.  DomilJan 
ina;  Maroboduus,  who  had  solicited  his  was  defeated.  Nerva  checked  them,  and~ 
help,  instigated  Catualda,  king  of  die  Trajan  g^ned  a  complete  victory  over 
Goths,  to  fell  upon  him,  forced  him  to  leave  thera.  But,  from  the  time  of  Antoninus, 
his  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  with  the  the  philosopher,  the  flames  of  war  con- 
Romans.  Catualda,  however,  soon  expe-  tinued  to  blaze  in  those  regions.  The 
rienced  tlie  same  &te  from  the  Hermuu-  Roman  empire  was  perpetuahy  harassed, 
dtiri,  who  now  appear  as  tlie  principal  on  two  sides  by  tlie  barbarians,  on  one 
tribe  among  the  Marcomnnni.  The  Che-  side  by  a  number  of  small  tribes,  who, 
rUBci,  after  the  loss  of  dieir  great  leader,  pressed  by  the  Goths,  were  forced  to  in- 
Arminius,  A.  D.  21,  fell  from  tlieu'  hiffh  vade  Dacia,  in  quest  of  new  habitations. 
rank  among  the  Geniian  nations.  Weak-  The  southern  regions  were  assigned  to 
ened  by  internal  dissenaons,  lliey  finally  tliem  to  pacify  them.  But  a  war  of  more 
received  a  king  from  Rome,  by  tiie  name  moment  was  carried  on  ag^nst  Rome  on 
of  Italicus,  who  was  the  last  descendant  the  other  side,  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
of  Arminius.  During  his  reign,  they  quar-  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri  and  Quad:, 
relied  with  their  confederates,  the  Lonso-  which  is  commonly  called  the  Marco- 
bardi,  and  sunk  to  an  instgniticaDt  tnbe  tnannic  icar.  Marcus  Aureliiis  fought 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Hercinian  forest,  against  them  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Catti,  who  lived  Commodus  bonght  a  peace  (A.  D,  180). 
in  the  western  part  of  Germany,  rose  into  Meantime  the  Catti  devastated  Gaul  and 
importance.  The  Frisians  rebelled,  on  Rhtetia,  the  Cherusci  forced  the  Longo- 
account  of  a  tribute  imposed  on  them  by  bardi  hack  to  the  Elbe,  and  now  appear 
the  Romans,  and  were  with  difficulty  under  the  name  of  JVanfo.  A.  D.  220, 
overpowered ;  while  the  Catti,  on  the  new  barbarians  appeared  in  Dacia,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  made  repeated  assaults  upon  Visigoths,  Gepidte  and  Heruli,  and  waged 
the  Roman  forti^esses  on  the  opposite  war  against  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time, 
bank.  Their  pride,  however,  was  hum-  in  the  reign  of  Caracalk,  a  new  confedc- 
bled  by  Galba,  who  compelled  thefn  to  racy  appeared  in  the  soutliem  part  of  Ger- 
abandon  the  connUy  benveen  tlie  Lahn,  many — theAlemanni,conastingofIsl(evo- 
the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  which  was  dis-  uian  tribes.  Rome,  in  order  to  defend  its 
tributed  among  Romanveterans.  Eighteen  provinces  against  them,  erected  the  tk 
years  later,  a  dippute  arose  between  the  mous  Valliim  Romanonita  (Roman  wall), 
Hermunduri  and  Catti,  on  account  of  the  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  from 
salt-springs  of  the  Franconion  Saale.  Jaxthausen  to  Oehiingen.  But  the  power 
Meanwhile,  the  niuherous  companions  of  of  the  Romans  sunk  more  and  more, 
Maroboduus  and  Catualda,  having  settled  partly  by  the  incessant  struggle  against 
(n  the  noith  of  the  Danube,  between  the  the  barijarians,  partly  by  internal  agiiii- 
rivers  Gran   and  Morava,  had  founded,  tions.      At  the  time   when    tlie   Roman 
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power  had  been  weakened  by  civil  wars,  pealed  iDSurrections  against  Cliarleiuagne. 
in  the  frequent  militai7  revolulioiis  during  The  Saxona,  on.  the  left  bank  of  [he  We- 
the  government  of  the  emperors,  the  ser,  submitted  after  tlie  first  victory  of 
Franks  forced  their  way  as  ftr  as  Spidn,  Charlemagne,  and  did  not  revolt  after- 
and,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Probus,  wards;  but  the  ofliceis  and  priests  of 
they  abo  conquered  the  island  of  (he  Charlemagne  (q.  v.)  governed  with  so 
Batavi.  Thus  the  Franks  and  Aleiiian-  much  severity,  lliat  many  of  them  re- 
ni  were  now  tlie  most  powerful  Ger-  moved  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser, 
man  nations.  Under  Julian,  the  former  and  from  [hence  attacked  tbe  Franks  and 
lost  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  was  their  own  couotrymen,  who  remained  be- 
conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  latter  hind.  After  many  altem^ons  of  defeat 
were  humbled  by  the  annies  of  Rome,  and  victory,  the  riglit  iwnk  of  the  Wesec 
But  this  waB  Rome's  last  victory.  In  the  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sway 
be^nning  of  the  5th  century,  barbarians  of  Clinriemagnc  ;  but  priests  and  no- 
assailed  the  Roman  empire  on  all  sides,  blcs,  who  retired  before  tlie  conqueror. 
The  Vandals,  Suevi  and  Alans  occupied  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Egdu 
Gaul  and  Spain ;  the  Burgundians  fol-  renewed  (he  war.  By  transplanting  sev- 
lowed  them  to  Gaul,  the  Visigotlis  to  eral  thousands  of  the  most  turbulent  fam- 
Italy  and  Spain;  the  Burgundians  were  ilies  from  beyond  the  Elbe  into  Picardy, 
followed  by  the  Franks,  the  Visigotlis  by  and  by  granting  others  tlie  vacant  lands 
the  Ostrogotlis,  and  tlieee  by  the  Longo-  on  tlie  river,  Cliarleniagne  finally  suc- 
bardi  (Lombards).  Thus  began  those  ceeded  in  obli^ng  them  to  abandon  their 
migrations  of  the  innumerable  hosts,  tliat  savage  manners,  permitted  them  to  gov- 
spread  themselves,  trom  the  North  and  em  themselves,  and  thus  restored  peace. 
East,  over  all  Europe,  subduing  every  Prankish  Germany  became  an  independ 
thing  in  their  course.  This  event  is  called  ent  kingdom,  when  the  Eons  of  Charle- 
thegreni  migndim  ofOie  nations.  magne  divided  the  empire.  Tlie  treaty 
^le  principal  consequences  of  the  gen-  of  Verdun  declared  Louis  (the  German) 
eral  irmption  of  the  bariiariaus  were,  the  tlie  first  king  of  Germany  (843 — 876).  At 
destruction  of  the  western  empire  N'  the  this  period,  the  Rhine  formed  the  frontier 
German  Odoacer,  who  made  himself  t'lig  of  Germany  on  one  side  (Spire,  Worms 
of  Italy,  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  and  Mentz,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine, 
Franks,  and  the  establishment  of  an  em-  witli  their  territories,  were,  however,  in- 
pire  which  was  to  give  to  Germany  itself,  eluded  ;  not,  indeed,  on  account  of  their 
where  the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  Thurin-  inhabitants,  but  for  their  vineyards,  of 
gians  and  AJemanni  remained,  a  poUtical  which  the  eastern  kingdom  would  other- 
constiuition  under  a  single  head.  Clevis,  wise  have  been  destitute) ;  die  other  boun- 
first  king  of  France,  professed  the  Chris-  daries  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  present 
tian  reli^on  (496),  and  with  him  rom  The  constitution  of  the  country,  which 
menced  the  series  of  tlie  Merovingian  wasofFrankishorigin, remaned.  Undet 
kings,  tlie  last  of  whom  was  removed  to  a  tlioreigiiofLouis,margraves  wereappoint- 
monastery  (753).  Tlie  Carlovingians  as-  ed,  and  castles  built  as  securities  against 
ceuded  the  throne  of  France,  and  die  con-  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  and  Sclavo- 
flicts  with  the  neighboring  Germans,  not  nians,  particularly  the  Wendes.  He  en- 
incorporated  with  the  Frimkisli  kingdom,  lareed  his  dominions  by  the  annexation  of 
among  whom  the  Saxons  were  the  most  Cologne, Treves, Aix-ki-Chapel!e,  Uti'echi; 
dangerous  enemies,  became  more  violent.  Metz,  Sirasburg,  Baele,  and  several  places 
Charlemagne  (768---814)  resolved  to  put  on  the  loft  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
an  end  to  die  conflict,  by  forcing  the  nide  hereditary  possessions  of  his  nephew  Lo- 
SaKons  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  unit-  thahe  IL  Louis  died  876,  and  his  three 
ing  them,  in  a  political  whole,  under  his  sons,  Carlomun,  Louis  the  Younger  and 
sceptre;  buthemecwithanunexpectedre-  Charles  the  Fat,  divided  his  dominions 
wstance  for  30  years.  Wittikind  the  Great,  among  themselves.  From  884,  Germany 
duke  of  Saxony,  finally  submitted,  and,  to  andFrancewereaminunderthesameeove- 

giarc  the   blood  of  his  subjects,  which  reign.CharlestheFat,  who  nearly  restored 

hariemagne  had  shed  in  torrents,  con-  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  his  grand- 

Bentedtobebaptized,wilhhisarmy.  Thus  father;    but  the  spirit  of  Charlemagne, 

the   great  Frankish   monarchy,  compre-  which  alone  had  been  able  to  hold  to- 

faending  Gaul,  Itaiy,  and  Germany  to  tiie  ^ther  the  heterogeneous  mass,  had  long 

North  sea,  was  founded.     It  is,  however,  since  fled,  and  Charles  the  Fat  sunk  so 

■neous  to  suppose,  that,  in  this  Jong  low  In  the  estimation  of  tbe  nation,  that 

,  tlie  whole  nation  engaged  in  the  re-  the  Geiinans  declared  the  crown  forfeited 
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{887),  and  rwsed  his  nephew  Arnold  of  by  land  and  sea,  associations  for  self-de. 

Carimhia,  a  natural  son  of  Carlonian,  to  fence   wpre   formed.     Tiiiis,  during  Iha 

the   new  throne.      After  several  severe  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I  Barba- 

Blniggles  witli  the  Scluvonians  in  Mora-  roBsa  (1153—90),  the  cities  on  tlie  Rhine, 

via,  against  whom  he  called  to  itis  aid  tlie  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic,  formed  the 

Hungarians    (who,   in    889,    had   seated  Haueealic  league,  for  the  mutual  protec- 

theinselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  tioii  of  their  commerce.    Under  tiiis  em- 

'    the    imperial  peror,  and,  still  iHore,  under  Frederic  H 


dukeof  FriulL 

Louis  the  Infent,  his  son,  was  made  king,  of  tlie  empire,  which  forbade  all  private 

at  the  ageof  six  years,  by  whose  deaih,iD  warfare,  unless  after  a  previous  declara- 

911,  the  Carlovingian  race  became  extinct  tion  of  three  days,  contributed  to  restore 

in  Germany.      Witli  Henry  the  Fowler  public  security.    The  assemblies  of  the 

commenced  the  line  of  Saxon  emperors,  estates  of  tlie  empire  were  imitatetl  by  the 

dlslinguislied  for  warlike  vigor,  for  tlielr  separate  members  of  which  the  empire 

victories  over  the  Hungarians,  and  for  the  was  composed.    These  convoked  the  ayn- 

foundation  of  cities  in  Grermany.     Otho  dies  of  the  towns,  the  superiors  of  the 

the  ItluslTLOus   duke  of  Saxony,  having  monasteries,  and  the  great  proprietors,  to 

declined  the  loyal  dignity,  on  account  of  deliberate  on  public  anoirs:  this  was  the 

his  great  age,  Conrad  I,  duke  of  Franco-  origin  of  tlie  provincial  diets.     The  char- 

nia,  was  elected  king  of  Germany  by  his  acter  of  Frederic  11  had  a  beneficial  in- 

iniiueuce;  and,  from  this  time,  Germany  fluence  upon  all  Germuiy;  which  was, 

remained  an  elective  monarchy,  till  the  however,  in  a  measure,  limited   by  his 

dissolttliiin  of  the  empire  in  1806,     If  we  wars  in  Italy.    The  claimsof  tite  German 

«xainine  this  p^iod  of  970  years,  we  find  emperors,  in  tliM  country,  had,  from  the 

Germany,  for  a  long  time,  in  an  unsettled  beginning,   weakened  their  power,   and 

slate,  suffering  under  the  arbitrary  power  prevented    iliem    fTOm  establishing    and 

of  its  ruleis,  the  feudal  oppressions,  and  maintaining  domestic   order.    His  i>lans 

the  struggle  of  secular  autliority  against  were  also  counteracted  by  the  oppoation 

the  usuipations  of  the  clergy,  till  Conrad  of  tlje  pope  and  the  poweiful  enemies  of 

II  (1034— 39)  organized  the  feudal  system  his  (the  Hohenstoufen)  family.     On  his 

by  a  new  siatute,and  first  checked  the  death,  in  1950  (or,perhapswemaysay,on 

fury   of   private   warfare,    by    establish-  tlie  election  of  his  rival,  Henry  Kaspe,  by 

ing  tlie   truce   of   God,    by   which    the  the  instigation  of  the  pope),  the  great  in- 

proseculion  of  deadly  feuds,   in   certain  teiregnuni   began,      Conrad  IV,   son   of 

places  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  Frederic  II,  elected  king  in  1237,  had  to 

was  attended  with  the  punishmentof  out-  contend  with  his  rivals,  William  of  Bra- 

lawry.     He  enlarged  the  empire  by  the  bant,  Alphonso  of  Castile  and  Richard  of 

addition   of  Burgundy.      His   successor,  Comw^l,and  was  so  much  occupied  with 

Henry  HI  (1039— 56),  humbled  the  papal  his  own  personal  safety,  that,  in  the  disor- 

pride  by  deposing  three  popes  successive-  dered  state  of  tlie  empire,  all  treaties  were 

jy.     But  the  authority  of  Rome,  which  violated,  the  laws  disregarded,  and  all  the 

exerted  so  great  influence  in  Germany,  excesses  of  [aivate  warftre  renewed.  The 

EA  the  ascendency  imder  Henry  iV  nobles  in  Suabia,  Frauconia,  and  on  the 

• — 1106)    and    pope    Gregory    VII.  Rhine,    rendered   themselves  immediate 

emperor  was  too  weak  to  prevent  vassals  of  the  empire,  as  there  were  no 

tlie  establishment  of  the  maxim,  that  die  dukes  powerful  enough  to  keep  them  in 

secuior  power  was  subject  to  the  spiritual,  check.      Thus   almost   every   thing  that 

The  warlike  s|)irit  of  tlie  German  nobility  Frederic  II  had  done  for  the  constitution, 

found  a  tlieatre  of  action  in  the  crusades,  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  destroyed, 

which  powerfully  promoted  tiie  civilize-  Thelastof  the  Hohenstaufen,Conradin  of 

lion  of  all  Europe.     (See  Crusades.)    The  Suabia,  perished  on  the  scaflbld,  in  Naples, 

establishment  of  the  first  onlers  of  knight-  Rodojph   I,   count  of  Hapsburg,   was 

hood,  tlie  knights  of  St.  John,  the  Tem-  raised  to  the  Gennan  throne  (1972— 1291  l 

piais  and  the  Teutonic  order  (q.  v.),  had  and  restored  oi-der  with  a  powerful,  and, 

tui  importiuit  influence  on  future  events,  oflen,  severe  hancL      The  castles  of  the 

The  constitution  of  the  empire  was  the  predatory  nobility   were  desFtroyed,    tlie 

cliief  obstacle  to  Ibe   rising  commerce,  right  of  private  warfare  almost  entirely 

which  now  began  to  introduce  the  pro-  abolished,  and  the  more  powerful  princes 

ductions  of  Asiatic  induauy  into  Germany,  attached  to  the  government  by  marriages 

{'or  security  against  violence  and  plunder,  Rodolph  took  Austria,  Styria  and  Carniola 
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irom  Oitocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  be-  throne,  but  was  anticipated  by  the  cordi- 

came  tlie  founder  of  the  dynasty  which,  nals.     He  also  established  tlie  poet-office 

in  the  female  bimich,  still  reigns  in  Aus-  (1516).    The  commen  cement  of  the  ref- 

tria.     The  reign  of  Albert  of  Austria,  sec-  onnation  (I517)at  the  uuiversitj  of  Wit- 

ond  successor  of  Rodolph  (1298 — 1308)  is  tenberg  closes  his  impoitant  reign.     To 

remarkable  for  the  foundation  of  tlie  lib-  his  successor  anil  grandson,  Charles  V, 

erty  of  Switzerland.    Under  Henry  VII  king  of  Spain,  on  elective  capitulation  was 

of  Luxemburg  (1308 — 1313^   the    cele-  proposed,  to  which  he  was  required  to 

brated  division  i>f  the   Guelts  and  Ghi-  swear,  but  which  he  violated  in  almost 

belioea    look  Ibe   shape  of  a  continued  every  measure  of  his  reign.     The  refor- 

etruggje  between  the  emperors  and  the  mation  begun  by  Luthermaderapidprog- 

popes.    On  his  deatli,  iii  Italy,  the  em-  ress ;   the  peasants'  wai',  under  ThomaB 

F're  was  again  torn  by  the  nvalry  of  of  Munster,  spread  desolation ;  the  union 
redei-ic  of  Austiia  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  of  tlie  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  and  die 
the  latter  of  whom  was  victorious,  and  eicctorof  Saxony,in  favorof  the  reforma- 
rec«ived  (1330 — 1317)  die  imperial  crown  tion ;  tbe  solemn  protest  of  the  adjierents 
fitim  the  pope ;  hut  new  difficulties  with  of  the  new  doctrine  (15SS},  and  the  Smal' 
tbe  holy  lather  ensued,  and  Germany  was  caldic  league  of  the  Protestant  princes 
laid  under  an  interdict.  Six  of  the  elec-  (1530),  preceded  the  Smolcaldic  war 
tore  concluded  the  elective  union  of  1338,  (1546),  After  the  deposition  of  the  eleiv 
10  prevent  tlie  interference  of  tlie  popes  tor  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  the  in- 
in  the  election,  and  determined  that  the  terim  {<{.  v.)  of  1548,  the  elector  Maurice 
choice  of  tbe  electors  should  he  decisive  allied  himself  with  France  and  with  the 
without  the  papal  sanction.  Charles  IV,  Sinalcaldic  league,  Charles  V  was  ohlig- 
^ngof  Bohemia,  then  became  sole  empe-  ed,  by  the  treaty  of  PasEau  (15^),  to  grant 
ror,  and  issued  (1356)  the  golden  bull,  which  the  Protestants  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
settled  themannerof  conducting  the  elec-  and  equal  -civil  rights  with  the  Patho- 
tions  of  emperor,  and  abolislied  private  lies,  which  were  principally  confirmed  by 
^»^Jfare,  Learning  and  freedom  of  opin-  the  religious  peace  of  Aug^urg  (1555). 
ion  received  a  new  impulse  in  Germany ;  Charles  conlirmed  tlie  administrauon  of 
tbe  university  of  Pra^e  was  tbunded,  in  the  empire,  and  renewed  the  laws  for  the 
which  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe  intpoduc-  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  empire 
ed  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  and  of  the  chamber  of  justice.  In  lo56, 
abuses.  The  natural  propensity  of  the  be  abdicated  the  government,  and  die4 
Germans  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  revived  (1558)  in  a  Spanish  monastery.  On  th* 
tbe  right  of  private  warfiire  in  tbe  time  of  Buccession  of  Ferdinand  I,  broiber  o{ 
Wenceslaus  [1378 — 1410),  Of  three  com-  Charles,  the  religious  peace  was  included 
petitors  of  Wenceslaus,  Sigismund  (1411  in  the  elective  capitulation  (see  Ccg/itula- 
— 1437)  succeeded  bim.  During  his  tion),  and  tbe  council  of  Trent  (begun  in 
reign  was  held  the  counul  of  Constance  1543)  was  concluded,  which  rendered  the 
(see  CouncH,  and  Constance),  by  which  separationof  tbe  Protestants  and  tbe  Cath- 
Huss  was  condemned ;  ^id  the  war  of  tlie  olics  permanent.  Under  hia  successor, 
Hussites  followed  in  Bohemia,  Misnia,  Maxiniiliaa  H  (1564 — 76),  tlie  divisions 
onia  and  Bavaria.  Albert  II  of  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  tbe 
a  (1437—^)  died  too  soon  for  the  coiicroverBies  between  Melancbthon  and 
tion  of  his  projects  for  the  restora-  Calvin,  and  the  se[)aration  of  the  Calvin- 
tion  of  order.  The  reign  of  Frederic  III  ists  from  the  Lutherans,  by  the  forimda 
was  marked  by  the  revival  of  learning,  the  Concon^,  took  place,  and,  in  tlie  reign 
foundation  of  several  universities,  and  by  of  his  son,  Kodoipb  II,  tbe  thirty  years' 
the  enterprise  and  activitj^  excited  by  the  war  was  prepared  by  tlie  estalilishment 
discovery  of  America,  which  aroused  all  of  the  union  and  of  the  league.  Under 
Europe.  Feudal  warfiire  and  the  tyran-  Matthias  (1618),  the  two  parties  took  iip 
ny  of  the  nobles  still  oppressed  the  conn-  arms.  The  fanaticism  of  Ferdinand 
try,  as  is  shown  in  the  confederation  of  (1619 — 37)  kindled  the  spark  into  a  flame. 
the  Suabian  cities.  Maximilian  I  (1493 —  The  thiity  years'  war  began  with  all  its 
1S19],  an  active  and  enterprising  prince,  terrore.  Notwithstanding  the  bloody  re- 
established the  perpetual  peace  ol  the  em-  sistance  of  tbe  union,  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
pue,  introduced  a  chamber  of  justice,  and  stein  reduced  the  greater  part  of  tlie  ein- 
olber  institutions,  and  divided  Gennany  pire  to  submission ;  the  edict  of  restitution, 
first  into  six,  and  aflerwanls  into  ten,  cir-  requiring  all  the  foundations  and  estates 
cles.  He  took  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  of  the  church,  which  the  Protestants  had 
and  even  imended  to  ascend  the  papal  seized   since  1553,  fo  be  restored  to  the 
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Catholic  church,  and  authorizing  tlie  on  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions,  and 
Catholic  EtateB  to  oblige  their  Protestant  (iti  1742)  as  German  emperor,  under  the  ii- 
SHhjec.ts  either  to  embrace  the  Catholic  tieot  ChadeaVIL  The  eight  years' war  of 
reli^on  or  to  emigrate,  was  already  put  in  the  Austrian  succession  was  terminateu 
force  in  several  places;  arid  Ferdinand  on  the  death  of  Charles  VII,  by  the  peac« 
thought  he  had  atttuned  his  aim  when  of  Fflssen  (1745),  and  by  Uiat  of  Ajx-la- 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  purau-  Cbapelle(q.v,)  (1748)  in  fevor  of  Maria  The- 
ance  of  die  plan  of  cardinal  Eichelieu,  resa,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  bad  carried 
came  to  the  relief  of  tlie  Proteslanta.  on  two  wars  against  Frederic  11,  the  Great. 
After  his  death,  France  opfWHed  Aua-  Sept.  IS,  1745,  her  husband,  Francis  I, 
Iria;  the  great  elector,  Frederic  William  was  elected  German  empeiwr.  The  seven 
of  Brandenburg,  declared  (1640)  for  the  years'  war,  so  ruhious  for  Germany,  was 
Protestants  ;  Biumer  and  Torsienson,  terminated  by  the  jieoce  of  Huberlsburg 
Wrangel  and  Tucenne,  (fctingmBbed  (1763).  Joseph  11,  tlie  distinguished  sou 
flieinaelveB  on  the  same  aide,  unol,  after  of  Francis  I,  succeeded  his  fetter  in  the 
thirty  dreadful  years,  the  peace  of  West-  imperialdj^ity(1765).  Hia  first  labor  was 
phalia  restored  rest  to  disturbed  Europe  areformoftheadtninistrationofjusticeand 
Q64B).  This  was  during  the  reign  of  of  the  chamber  of  juaice ;  tbls  was  fol- 
Ferdinand  III  (1637 — 57).  Entire  equal-  lowed  by  the  aboUtion  of  the  order  of  the 
ity  of  sects,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  free  Jesuits  in  his  states  (1773),afterthe  example 
exercise  of  oil  religions,  except  in  the  ofotherEuropeaupowerSjby theaholition 
Austrian  domains,  and  the  independence  of  tiie  superfluous  monasteries,  the  edict 
of  Switzerland  and  tlie  Netherlands,  were  of  toleration  of  1781,  and  a  ^ater  liberty 
acknowledged  by  this  peace.  Among  the  of  the  press.  The  troubles  in  Belgium,  anu 
important  consequences  of  this  peace,  thereuewalof  hostilities  with  Turkey,  dis- 
which  settled  the  constitution  of  Ger-  turbed  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  he  died 
many  more  definitely,  was  also  the  re-  1790,  with  many  fears  for  Uie  fate  of  hia 
siiiction  of  the  Hanseatic  league  to  Ham-  benevolent  and  liberal  plana.  Leopold  II 
burg,  Bremen  and  Lubect,  the  mainte-  concluded  peace  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
uanc*  of  standing  armies,  and  a  more  through  the  mediation  of  Prussia.  The 
regular  system  of  taxation.  Under  Leo-  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  Leopold 
pold  I,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  and  Fredeiic  William  of  Pnisaa  formed 
m  1657,  the  diet  became  permanent  Srom  an  albance  at  Piinitz  (1791),  for  mtdntain- 
1663,  This  empevor  became  involved  in  ing  the  constitution  of  Germany  and  the 
several  vfars  wirfi  Turkey  and  France,  royal  dignity  in  France.  This  alliance 
He  died  before  the  end  of  the  Spanish  became  of  tine  greatest  historical  impor- 
war  of  succession.  The  eighth  electorate  tancei  it  was  the  cause  of  a  great  part  of 
had  been  estobiished  by  die  peace  of  the  excesses  in  Prance,  the  reaction  of 
Westphalia,  for  the  Bavarian  house;  the  which  on  Germany  is  well  known.  Le- 
duke  of  Hanover  was  now  made  the  ninlii  opold  died  suddenly,  in  1792,  and  his  son, 
elector.  Prusaa,  in  the  mean  time,  had  rranciBlI.continuedthealliancewithPrus- 
raised  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  sia.  After  the  national  assembly  had  declar- 
and  obtained  a  new  importance  in  the  af-  ed  war  against  Austria,theGerman  empire, 
iitirs  of  Germany.  Under  Joseph  I  (1705  inretum,decloredwarag(unstFraiJi  j;but 
— 1711),  the  Spanish  war  was  continued ;  Prussia  and  several  German  princes  made 
under  Charles  VJ,  the  peace  of  Utrecht  separatetreaties  vriththenewrepnblic,and 
and  that  of  Rastadt  (1714)  put  an  end  to  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (q.  v.)  was 
dieprojectof  uniting  the  Spanish  with  the  signed  between  Ausnia  and  PVance  (1797). 
German  crown,  and  the  succession  in  the  Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  the  German 
house  of  Austria  vpas  settled  by  the  prag-  empire  were  in  train  at  Rastadt,  but,  he- 
matic sanction.  The  peace  of  Vienna  fore  their  conclusion,  the  war  broke  out 
terminated  the  war  produced  by  die  Po-  anew.  The  peace  of  Luneville  (q,  v.),  in 
lisb  election  in  favor  of  Saxony,  and  [he  1801,  made  the  Rhine  the  boimdary  be- 
peaee  of  Belgrade  (17^)  concluded  the  tweeu  France  and  Germany;  the  latter 
war  with  Tuitey,  by  which  Austria  was  thus  lost  more  than  26,000  square  miles 
obliged  to  make  some  cessions.  With  the  of  territoiy,  and  newly  4,000,000  iuhub- 
deadi  of  Charies  VI  (1740),  the  male  line  itants.  The  Austrian  monarch  founded 
of  the  Hapshurg  dynasty  became  extinct,  die  hereditary  empire  of  Austria  (1804), 
and  bis  daughter.MariaThetREa,  assumed  and  the  firat  consulof  France  (BonaijariB) 
die  govei'nmeiit  of  the  hereditary  Austrian  was  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  un- 
dommions.  But  the  elector,  Charles  Al-  der  the  tide  of  Napoleon  I.  Austria  and 
Oert  of  Bavaria,  came  forward  with  claims    Russia  soon  after  united  against  Napoleon, 
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end  the  peace  of  Presburg  (Dec.  26, 1805)  kingof  WGrtembei^,(indtheotlierpriiices 

terminated  the  war,  in  Wiich  tliree  slatee  of  the  south,  joined  the  great   alliance. 

of  tlie  Gerinao  empire,  Bavaria,  Wfirtem-  After  tlie  bal^e  of  Hanau,  October  30,  the 

berg  and  Baden,  had  taken  part  as  allies  French  army  had  retreated  over  the  Rhine, 

of  France.     In  llie  following  year,  sixteen  With  the  exception  of  some  fortresses,  the 

German  princes  renounced  llieir  connex-  French  power  was  every  where  anuihl- 

ion  with  the  German  empire,  and  entered  lated  in  Germany.    Neither  the  kingdom 

inio  a  union  at  Paris  (1806),  under  the  of  Westphalia  nor  the  grand-duchy  of 

name  of  the  con/eiercilion  of  Iht  Shine,  Berg   any   longer   existed.     Throughout 

which    acknowledged    the    emperor   of  Germany,   imjiiense    preparations    were 

France  as   its  protector.     Thia  deciave  made  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  recovered 

step   was  followed  by   a  second.      The  independence.      Harmony  prevailed  be- 

German  empu:e  was  dissolved ;  tlieempe-  tween  the  people   and  the   princes,  in- 

ror  Francis  resigned  ihe  Gennan  crown,  creased   by   ihe  promises,  made  by  the 

and  declared  his  Gennan  hereditary  do-  princes,  of  conferring  liberal  constitutions 

minions  separated  from  the  Genuan  em-  on  their  subjects.    The  victorious  armies 

pire.     Witli  this  begins  the  history  of  tlie  pasaed  the  Rhine  on  the  first  days  of  the 

confederation  of  the  Rhine.    (See  Cmi-  following  year,  and  all  tlie  territory  whicb 

federation  o/fte  Hkine.)  the  French  had  coni^uered  from  Germany 

Germany  fnym  1806  to  1815.     The  first  since  1793  was  regained  and  secured  by 

Jear  of  the  existence  of  the  confederatio]i  the  events  of  the  camptugn  in  France  and 
ad  not  elapsed,  when  its  annies,  united  the  peace  of  Paris,  iUoy  30.  France  re- 
with  those  of  France,  were  marched  to  stored  all  her  acquisitions,  with  the  escep- 
the  Saale,  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  against  lion  of  Moiitlielliard  and  some  smallei 
the  Prussians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Vistu-  districts;  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  with 
la,  against  the  Russians.  After  the  peac«  Liege,  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  "ftlsit  {q.  v.),  the  confederation  was  of  iLe  Netherlands,  It  was  stipulated,  by 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  eleven  the  articles  of  this  peace,  that  the  German 
princely  houses  of  Northern  Germany,  states  sliould  be  independent,  but  con- 
The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  estab-  nected  together  by  a  federative  system. 
lisbed,  and  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napo-  This  provision  of  the  treaty  was  carried 
leon,  put  upon  tlie  throne.  Four  kings,  into  effect  hy  Ihe  congress  of  Vienna, 
five  grand-dukes,  and  25  dukes  and  other  Nov.  1,  1814,  and  by  tiie  statutes  of  the 
princes  were  united  in  the  new  confede-  Germanic  confederation  (q.  v.),  June  8, 
racy.  The  peace  of  Vienna  (1809)  in-  1815.  The  German  empire  was  not  re- 
creased  its  extent  and  power.  The  north-  vived,  but  was  superseded  by  a  confijde- 
western  parts,  however,  and  the  Hanseat-  ration  of  equal  and  sovereign  states.  The 
ic  cities,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lilbeck,  retuni  of  Napoleon  kindled  a  new  war, 
were  united  with  France  ui  1810.  In  the  results  of  which  were  unexpectedly 
1812,  Napoleon  undertook  bis  fatal  expe-  rapid  and  fortunate  for  the  allies.  The 
ditiomoRussia,a»d  the  contingenlsof  the  treaty  of  November  20,  1815,  restored 
Rhenish  confederation  joined  his  army,  to  Germany,  besides  Montbelhard  and 
About    100,000    Germans    found    their  some  territories  in  Lorraine,  all  the  form- 


grave,'^^  the  snows  of  Russia.  TheRus-  er  possoBsions  which  bad  i 
sians  pursued  their  advantages  to  (he  the  liands  of  France,  with  the  addition 
frontiers  of  Germany.  Prussia,  wearied  of  Landau  and  the  territory  appertaining 
witii  her  long  sufferings,  joined  ihem  with  to  it.  Nov,  5,  1816,  the  diet  of  the  new 
^ithusiasm  (Kalittch,  Feb.  28, 1813) ;  and,  Germanic  confederation  was  opened.  (See 
at  the  same  time,  someof  the  states  of  the  German  Confedofilum,  German  Empire, 
north  of  Germany  united  with  them.  Lft-  and  iJiwsum- German  War,  1813 — 15.*) 
beck  and  Hambui^  rose  against  the  Since  that  time,  the  Gennan  confedera- 
French,  and  alt  Germany  was  animated  tion  has  done  little  but  prosecute  liberal 
witli  the  cheering  hope  of  hberation.  ideas  (see  Congress),  adopt,  in  the  diet, 
Au^ist  10,  Austria  joined  the  alliance  resolutions  which  have  never  been  ese- 
agamst  Napoleon.  The  war,  owing  to  the  cuted,  and  organize  an  army  of  the  con- 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  soon  assumed  a  federacy,  which,  from  its  very  organiza- 
most  favorable  appearance  for  the  allies,  tion,  would  be  little  worthy  of  reliance, 
and,  Oct.  8, 1813,  Bavaria  joined  the  al-  We  close  this  article  in  the  tnldst  of  mo- 
iled arms.  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  bat-  *  Consult  Poaseli's  Cnchichie  der  Deutsclun, 
tleof  Leipac  destroyed  the  French  do-  continued  by  Politz  [Lei|Hu;,  IBB,  i  vols.): 
mininn  in  Ofrmnnv  and  disaolvpd  ihecoii  Sthinidl's  Gisclaclile  der  Deutscken,  eonlinued 
hy  Millblller  anil  Dresch;  Heinrich's  OiutKie 
A.i.hsgeschi<:IU.  (Leipsi.^,  IBOo,  9  vols.). 
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•nentous  events  in   Europe,  which   can  words,  and  does  uot  essenlially  differ  from 

hardly  fail  to  have  the  greatest  influence  most  of  the  present  German  dialects  in  its 

on  Germauy.     Mey  she  soon  work  out  grammaiical  forms.    It  ban,  uiso,  a  dual 

her  own  freedom  and  union,  and  may  slie  number,  like  the  Greek.    The  first  of  the 

estate  all  unueoessary  suffering  in  the  following  lines  is  a  specimen  of  it.    The 

struggle  through  which  slie  must  pass  to  second  is  from  Luther's  translation  of  tlie 

auain  them ;  Jor  bitter  enough  has  been  Bible,  Matthew,  c.  26, 

tlie  cup  of  this  tmhappy  couiilry,  always  ae  nitfta^omuf.  (/«.(«  m"  ioymtfi^flmann™. 

the  theatre  of  foreign  agere^ion,  domes-  am  (eiaem)  Eide  scbaBrend,  daas  kh  mcM  ktmt 
lie  convulsion  aad  political  oppression.  den  Maim. 

Genaan  Lmguage;  a  branch  of  the  WLIh(iiu)oathBwearing,thatlki]ownotili«mBn. 
old  Teutonic  language,  which  the  Get-  Charlemagne  began  a  German  grammar, 
man  tribes  carried  with  tliem  oi'er  tlie  and  made  great  efforts  for  improving  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.  In  France,  it  language,  and  promoting  the  progress  of 
was  lost  'u  the  mixture  of  Roman  and  poetry  and  letters.  A  comparison  between 
Gallic  languages,  from  which  sprung  tho  the  language  of  his  time  and  the  present, 
modem  Frencli.  In  Spwn,it  left  but  few  maybe  given  in  a  fewwords: — Kescrip 
traces.  In  England,  it  united  with  the  [Geschreibe,  writing);  KescMli  {Schrift, 
'Lasiix  and  French  to  form  tlie  present  something  written);  Sccg>,  Se^  (Scftq/", 
English.  Its  modifications,  not  more  dis-  eheep) ;  erkipU,  (ergibt,  renders);  chaldan 
similar  to  each  otlier  than  difierent  dia-  ihallen,  to  hold) ;  Vnclaitckida  (Uitkeuach- 
lects,  have  reraiuiied  written  and  spoken  hat,  unciiastity);  at&an  (dgeji,  own); 
languages  in  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netii-  prsccamohe  {heschaaen,  to  view) ;  aciamto 
eriauds,  in  Germany  Proper,  and  in  tlie  [scliaaeiul,  viewuis;) ;  Fivr  [Fimer,  fire), 
greater  part  of  Switzerland.  The  Germans  As  an  example  of  the  declenaon: — Sin- 
call  their  language  Teuisdie,  or  JDevtscke,  gulor,  Weg,  iVeses,  Wege  and  Wega,  WW  ; 
from  the  Teutones,  or  from  their  ancestor,  plural,  nom.  tregm,  gen.  M'ego,  dat.  We- 
Teut.  The  word  is  sometimes  derived  gum  and  Ifegon,  ace,  Jfega.  The  verbS' 
from  the  word  Tlwut,  or  Deut  (from  present  amiliu-  modifications ;  tlie  forma- 
which  comes  the  modem  did),  Kgnifying  tion  of  the  preterite,  by  means  of  the  aux- 
jKopk,  Its  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  iliaiy  ftoSeii,  was  then  entirely  unknown. 
manv  learned  discus^ons.  A  number  of  This  Franconian  dialect  gave  way  to  the 
^mifar  words  in  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Alemannic  or  Suabian,  which  was  culti- 
other  kindred  tongues,  have  conrinced  vated  particularly  under  the  emperors  of 
some  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Indian  the  family  of  Hohcnstaufen.  A  great 
wid  old  Persian  languages,  or  is  of  tlie  number  of  full  sounding  vowels  give  the 
same  origin  with  tbem.  Others,  on  ac-  language  of  the  Mmnesingers  a  certMn 
cowit  of  the  resemblance  of  its  words  and  melody.  It  has  many  expletives,  parti- 
forms,  have  dei'ived  it  from  the  Greek,  or  cles,  prefixes,  ellipses ;  it  readily  forms 
even  die  Greek  from  the  elder  German,  derivativesanddiminutivesand  compound 
According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  early  words.  The  grammatical  construction  in 
Grecians  received  their  civilization,  with  the  celebrated  epic  poem,  the  JViefielunajen- 
the  worsiiip  of  Bacchus  luid  the  muses,  lied  (q.  v.],  is  simple  and  highly  finished. 
from  the  northern  Thrace ;  and  history  The  use  of  the  particles,  and  the  liberty 
mentions,  in  Thrace  or  Scythia,  a  Teu-  of  varying  the  position  of  the  adjective, 
tonic  tribe  of  Gotfis  on  tlie  Black  sea,  contribute  much  to  the  ease  and  beauty 
who,  akhough  they  had  been  separated  of  the  diction.  The  High  German  [which 
more  than  a  thousand  years  from  llieir  had,  however,  been  previously  formed 
native  country,  showed  a  striking  resem-  as  a  written  language,  equally  distant 
blance,  in  tiie  formsof  their  language,  to  from  the  Low  and  from  the  Upper  Ger- 
Ihe  Greek.  This,  at  least,  seems  certain,  man),as  it  is  used  atthepresent  day,  with 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  ti-aditions  of  some  slight  modificalions  in  the  forms 
the  nations  who  spoke  it,  it  was  of  Asiatic  of  the  vert»s  and  in  the  orthography,  he- 
origin,  aaA  was  brought  by  those  nations  came  the  general  written  langua^  of 
to  Europe.  The  changes  of  the  language  Germany,  through  Luther's  translation  of 
can  be  historicaUy  tioced  no  farther  back  the  Bible.  In  the  16th  and  the  bepuninff 
than  the  middle  of  llie  fourth  centuiy,  of  tlie  17th  centuries,  it  was  mixed  vrith 
when  IJlphilas  introduced  the  art  of  wnt-  many  forei_gn  words,  particularly  French, 
ing  it,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  which,  however,  on  account  ofthechar- 
Goaiiels.  The  language  of  this  vet^on  is  acterisdc  peculiarities  of  the  German, 
n  mixture  of  High  German  and  Low  Ger-  could  not  coalesce  with  its  roots  and  forms 
man  with  some  foreign,  perhaps  Thraciiin,  Hence  it  wi^  not  difficult,  even  at  the 
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time  in  which  Frederic  the  Great,  and  words,  far  exceeding  that  Of  any  cilher 

the  German  courte  iu  general,  displayed  European  language ;  and  it  is  ca[)able  of 

their  contempt  for  their  native  language,  being  continually  developed  from  its  own 

for  Lessing,  GoUsched  and  others,  by  pre-  substeuice.    As  an  ori^nal  language,  it 

cept  and  example,  to  puri^  it  ji'om  its  has  iiB  accents  on  the  ra<Ucal  syllables 

foreign  additions.    The  German  language  Hence  the  additional  accents  in  combina- 

at  present    exists    under    the    following  tions  can  be  changed  with,  ease,  according 

forms:  on  the  northern  coast,  through  a  to  tlie  sense.    The  prepositions  may  be 

great  part  of  Lower  Saxony  and  West-  eitlier  connected  closely  wicli  the  cliief 

phalia,  tlie  Low  German  is  spoken  among  word,    or  separated  in  the  construction, 

the  lower  classes,  and  several  works,  of  which  imparts  to  the  language  a  gi-eat 

an  early  date,  prove  its  adaptation  to  tlie  pliabihty  of  constnielioD,  which   is  still 

purposes  of  a  written  language.     This  increased  by  the  number  of  syllables  of 

dialect  is  smooth.     The  vowels  are  iidi,  inflexion  and  derivation.    It  is  dius  par- 

and  the  consonants  pror.ounced  softly.    It  tieularfy  fitted  for  a  concise,  sdentific 

has  less  accent  than  melody.    Through  style,  iu  which  it  is  of  importance  to  give 

the  greater  part  of  Lower  and    Upper  a  series  of  ideas,  which  belong  togeuier, 

Saxony,   Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  the  in  the  same  period,  and  in  lodcal  order; 

Ru^ian  provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Cour-  though,  by  this  very  quahty,  the  German 

land,  the  dialect  approaches  more  to  the  prose  writers  are  often  seduced  to  sweU 

Ibrms  of  the   written  lai^uage  than  in  and  prolong  tlieir  periods  to  a  tiring  and 

other  places.    Tlnongh  Ilesse,  along  the  confounding    extent.     The  richness  of 

Maine,  in  Central  Germany  and  in  Fran-  woi-ds,  and  the  lift  and  Capacity  for  varia- 

conia,   the    Franconian    dialect    prevails  tions,  in  the  language,  have  prevented  the 

(with  short  vowels,  sharp,  hiaang  conso-  orig^ioffixedjMirases,  in  which  the  same 

wants,  and  an  easy  and  quick  pronnncia-  words  are  esolusively  used  for  tlie  same 

tion).     In  Suabia,  a  great  part  of  Bavaria,  notions.     For  this  reason,  the  language 

Alsatia   aiid    the    (feraian    countries   of  of  converaationis  not  soeaaly  tobeleam- 

Switzerland,  the  Suabian  or  Aleinannic  ed,  and  not  to  be  used  with  so  great  pre- 

dialectprevails,  with  broad  but  soft  vowels  ciaon,  as  the  Frencli,  for  instance;  but  the 

Mid  diphthongs,  characterized,  besides,  in  writer  relmns,  in  a  higher   degree,  the 

the  mountauious  regions,  and  along  the  power  of  using  the  words  in  such  a  wav 

Upper  Rhme,  hy  strongly  aspirated  gut-  as  to  show  and  impress  the  full  force  of 

turals.    The  pronunciation  is  mostly  alow,  his  ideas,  independent  of  any  phrase  or 

It  has  much  melody  and  accent.  In  many  construction,  as  well  as  to  produce,  on  the 

places,  it  differs  but  little  from  the  Ian-  other  hand,  the  finest  shades  in  the  mean- 

Oeofthe  Minnesingers,  and  of  the  ing  andatrenBdiofwords,by  varyingtheir 

Eiimge»ilierf;yet  it  is  deprived  of  one  place  and  rank  in  the  construction.     From 

of  its  former  chief  beauties,  of  the  parti-  tliese  united  causey  its  fitness  for  poetical 

ciple  and  the  simple  preterite  and  imper-  expres^on,  its  susceptibility  of  all  kinds 

feet,  which  are  now  always  supplied  by  of  rhytlim  and  verse,  and  its  capacity  of 

the  auxiliaries  «™w  and  Aoien,     In  the  entering  into  the  spirit  of  every  foreign 

eastern  part  of  Bavaria,    in  the   Tyrol,  language,  are  easily  explained.    The  Ger- 

AusUia,  the  Gennan  jiart  of  Bohemia,  mans   liave  teanslations  of  Shakspeare 

the  dialect  is  a  medium    between   die  and  Calderon,  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  of 

Franconian  and  Suabian.    This  dialect  is  Plato's  Dialogues,  of  Homer  and  Virffll, 

distinguished  by  frequent  diminutives  in  2,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  &iui- 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  tranations  fiilly  rendered  in  tlie  rhytlim  and  metre  of 

and  mixtures,  as,  for  instance,  the  idiom  the  original.    The  veiy  plays  upon  words 

of  the  Riesengebirge  in  Silesia,  rougher  are  preserved,  or  analogous  ones  subsd' 

and  broader ;  that  of  the  Erzgebiige  and  tuted.    Foreigners  ofleii  conader  the  lan- 

of  Thuriugia,    distinguished  equidly  hy  guage  harsli.      Mela  declares  that    Ro 

harsher  and  deeper  sounds.  Theianguage  man  lips  could  hardly  pronounce  it,  and 

of  conversation,    among   the  cultivated  Nazariua  asserts  tjiat  tlie  hearing  of  it 

classes  throughout    Germany,   and   tlie  excited  a  shudder.    It  is  true  that  the  as- 

ianguage  of  public  speakere,  isthe  written  pirated  consonants   and   rough   ■> 

High  Grernian,  pronounced  the  purest  in  which  prevail  in  the  German  mi 

some  pans  of  Hanover,  by  the  Courlantlish  districts,  do,  indeed,  strike  the  ear  harshly ; 

nobility,  and  in  some  narts  of  Prussia,  yet  and,  in  general,  the  accumulation  of  the 

every  where  more  or  less  affected  by  pro-  consonants  seems  incompatible  with  a  sofl 

vincialisms.    The   Geiman  language  in  and  harmonious  utterance ;  butthat  this  is 

general  is distjngus*ed  by  its  riclinessin  notneceBaariljiliccaseissliowninthepro- 
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11  of  the  High  German  by  the  be^na  with  the  rripi  of  Charieinogna 

higher  classes,  and  of  some  proviucial  dia-  (7^),  who  established  several  monnsilc 

lects,  as  in  the  Polish  and  other  languageB.  schools,  formed  a  kind  oflearced  society  at 

The  long  and  pure   vowels  of  the   Ian-  his  court,  collected  the  monuments  of  the 

§uage,and  tlieircapability  ofbeinglengih-  German  language,  in  particular  the  an- 

ened  aud  sliortened,  as  lime  and  rhythm  cient  laws  and  songa,  ordered  the  preacli' 

i-oquire,  make  it  wdi  adapted  for  music  ing  to  be  in  German,  and  caused  several 

Thereisnodictionarywhicli  comprehends  Iranslaliona  to  be  made  fi-om  the  Latin, 

the  whole  verbal  treasure  of  the  ianguoge,  His  successors  did  not  preserve  the  same 

comprising,    also,   provincialisms.      Ex-  spirit ;   but  the  sepaitition  of'  Gfermany 

cellent  foundations  are  Itdd  ^r  aich  a  trom  the  Frai)kish  empire  was  favorable 

work  in   the    dictionaries   of  Adelung,  to  the  independent  developement  of  the 

Campe,     Fulda,     Kinderling,      ¥oigtel,  German   language  and  character.     The 

StOBcli,  Eberliard,    Heinsius,  &c.      The  greatest  progress  was  niade    under  the 

best  modem  grammars  are  those  of  Ado-  Saxon  emperors  (from  919),  particularly 

lung,  Heynntz,  Moritz^  Roth,  Hfinerkoch,  the  three  Othos,  and  imder  the  Franconi- 

Reinbeck,   Heyae,    Heinsius,   Politz  and  an  emperors  (from  1024j.      In   the  10th 

Grimm,     German  prosody  has  been  very  century,  there  were  several  distinguished 

ably  treated    by  Voss — Zeitmessung  dtr  chapter  and  abbey  schools,   which  were 

DeuiscAeni^wKft*.  ThefollowingGerman-  endowed  with  libraries.    To  this  period 

English  dictionaries  may  be  recommend-  belong  the  writers  of  chronicles,  Eginhard, 

ed  to  students : — Eber's,  in  5  vols-  8vo. ;  Witikmd,  Dithmar,  Lambert,  Bruno  ;  the 

Kfittoer  and  Nicholson's,  also  in  5  vols,  philosophical  and  miscellaneous  ivriter!; 

8vo.;  Btuley  and  Fahrenkrfiger's   (new  Alcuinand  Rhabanus  Maurus(776— 856), 

edition  by  Wagner),  3  vols.  8vo. ;  Ficks  ancU  particularly  those  who  wrote  in  Ger- 

Erlangen ;  Burckhard's  Pocket  Dictionary,  man ;  Otfiied  of  Weisaenbiirg,  whose  met- 

1  voL ;  Rabeuborat's,  1  voL  Of  grammars,  rical  translation  of  the  Gospels  is  remark- 

thatofdoctorFoUen  (Boston,  1838)  is  su-  ably  feithftil  and   concise  {see  OyK«rf;  ,■ 

perior,  in  practical  usefulness,  to  lliose  of  Notker  (abbot  of  Saint  Gall,  died  10^) ; 

Nohden  and  Rowbotliam.  Willeiam  (abbot  of  Ebersberg,  in  Bava- 

Gmnrm   lAta-ahire    and  Sdma.     It  ria,diedl085,)andtheaulhorofthe  hymn 

has  been  questioned,  even  by  Germans,  to  St.  Anno. 

whether  there  is  a  German  litei-a-  ILAsecond  period oommenceswith  the 
tore.  If  we  conader  national  hterature  Siiabian  emperors  (1138),  and  extends  lo 
as  (he  expres^on  of  the  character  of  a  the  time  of  the  reformation,  ia  the  begiu- 
nation,  conialned  in  a  scries  of  original  ningof  the  16th  century.  Germany  nad 
worits,  which  bear  a  common  stamp  of  begun  to  be  settled  and  cultivated  in  its 
nationality,  we  shall  not  h^late  to  call  interior,  and  cities  were  founded.  The 
the  body  of  German  works  a  jiational  monastic  schools,  the  expeditions  to  Italy, 
hterature.  We  may.  perhaps,  say  that  it  die  crusades,  the  commerce,  which  took 
is  not  yet  complete  ;  out  then  we  must  al-  its  way  from  the  East  through  Germany, 
low  that  it  is  capable  of  developing  itself  had  diffused  knowledge.  Acquaintance 
furtiier.  We  shall  see  in  it  parts  of  a  with  foreign  countries,  with  science  and 
more  comprehensive  whole,  than  the  spirit  refinement,  had  contributed  much  to  tlie 
and  taste  of  a  court  or  of  an  academy  can  cultivation  of  the  nation,  particularly  of 
give.  If  we  find  it  deficient  in  finidi,yet  the  nobihty.  The  court  of  the  emperors 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  penetrated  with  a  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  spoke  the 
love  for  liberty  and  independence  of  Suabiau  dialect,  and  made  it  the  general 
thought,  an  impaitial  zeal  for  the  truth,  language  of  litetature.  The  Mmneang- 
and  a  subordination  of  art  to  nature.  (Of  ers|;seethisarticle;seealsoG«mianPoefn/), 
Centum  noelry,  we  shall  treat  in  a  particu-  and,  after  them,  the  Mastersingers  (q.  v.], 
Vr  article.)  The  earliest  written  mono-  used  and  refined  thb  language,  as  the 
ment  of  the  German  language,  dates  from  vehicle  of  tiie  German  romantic  poetry, 
the  year  360.  It  is  the  translation  of  the  The  privileges,  rights  and  laws  of  G«r- 
four  Gospels,  into  the  Mi^eeogotbic,  by  man  countries  and  cities,  began  to  be  col- 
bishop  TJIphilas.  The  German  language  lected  and  put  into  writing  in  the  Irepn- 
was  therefore  written  earlier  than  any  ning  of  the  13th  century.  The  Roman 
of  the  living  European  tongues.  The  lawhad  beeninadetheaubjeot  of  trsatiseH 
Franks  estabhshed  schools  in  Gaui,  in  the  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  applied 
6th  century,  which  taught,  however,  only  to  German  institutions.  Histories  were 
reading,  vpriting,  and  a  little  bad  Latin.  also  written,  such  as  the  Clironicle  of  bish- 

]  The  firet  period  of  Gierman  hterature  op  Otho  of  Freysingen,  aud  bis  history  of 
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FredericI;  ihe  worksof  Henryof  Herford  literature,  was  united  Melanclithon,  thn 
(riled  1370),  Gobelinus  Persona  (1420),  and  miW  and  learned  disciple  of  Reuchiin 
many  others  in  the  Latin  language.  The  Luther  was  more  active  la  pubhc,  whi!o 
Chronicle  of  Octocar of  Homeck,  in  rhyme,  Melanchtlion  labored  for  the  imjirove 
(bom  1364),  ia  the  oldest  great  historical  ment  of  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  learn 
work  in  tlie  German  language.  Sebas-  ing.  Latin  schools  and  hbraries  were 
tiauFranfce'sChronicle  of  ^eWorld  is  the  eswbliehed  by  tlie  Protestant  princes,  and 
first  univej'sal  history.  Philosophy,  which  theology  and  philology  mutually  assisted 
had  before  consisted  merely  of  transla-  each  other.  But  after  the  dogmatical  sys- 
lions  of  Ihe  philosophical  works  of  the  tem  of  the  Protestant  church  had  become 
ancients,  end  of  the  Arabians,  was  now  more  setded,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the 
more  diligently  cultivated;  it  was  com-  study  of  the  oneienl  languages;  a  scjio- 
bined  witli  theology,  and  used  for  the  de-  lastic  and  polemical  tlieology  prevailed, 
fence  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  by  to  wjiich  mystical  doctrines  were  beaeli- 
which  it  was  in  turn  influenced.  Among  cially  opposed.  Melanclithon  had  ah-eady 
the  schoolmen,  several  Germans  were  dis-  endeavored,  by  philosophical  compendi- 
tingiiished  in  the  be^ntiing  of  the  13lh  ums,  to  su)>plaut  the  scholastic  philoso- 
century,  among  whom  was  the  Domini-  phy ;  and  from  that  time  efforts  were  male 
cjiu,  Albertus  Magnus  of  Lauineen  on  to  approach  the  original  peripatetic  doc- 
tho  Danu!)e  (died  1280},  who  taught  met-  trines.  The  mystics  altaclied  tliemselves 
aphysics  in  Paris,  and  in  several  German  either  to  the  Cabbala!,  to  which  Reuchiin 
cities,  and  made  extensive  researches  in  was  led  by  his  study  of  the  Hebrew  iit- 
natu ml  philosophy.  Asatheolo^calwri-  erature,  or  to  chemistry  and  astronomy 
ler,  the  mystic  John  Tauler  ((lied  1361)  which  at  that  time,  however,  differed  lit- 
esercised  a  great  influence.  In  tlie  fol-  tie  ftiDm  alchemy  and  astrology.  At  the 
lowing  century,  the  Strasburg  theologian,  head  of  the  mystics  were  the  celebrated 
Geyler  of  Kaisersberg,  Sebastian  Brant,  a  Paracelsus,  Valentine  Weigel,  Jacob 
severe  satirist  (born  1458,  died  1520),  and  Bolime,  and  others.  In  the  natiind  sci- 
his  successor  Thomas  Mumer  (born  1475),  ences,  tiie  great  metallurgist,  George  Ag- 
were  distinguished.  At  the  end  of  Ibis  ricola  of  Meissen,  and  Conrad  Gesner 
period,  matiiematics,  astronomy  and  me-  (1543),  the  fatherof  natural  history,  were 
chanics  were  diligently  studied  in  Germa-  distinguished.  Theophrastus  Paracelsus 
ny,  and  several  important  discoveries  were  (1596)  gave  anew  impulse  to  chemistiy, 
made.  In  the  14tli  centuiy,  the  establish-  applied  it  witii  success  to  medicine,  and 
ment  of  univeraities,  and,  in  the  15th,  the  invented  several  chemical  preparations, 
inrention  of  theait  of  printing,  madenew  Medicine,  mathematics  and  mechanics^ 
epoclis  in.liteniture.  The  ruin  of  the  also,  made  some  progress.  Diirerwrotea 
Greek  empu«  (1453),  the  scholars  of  work  on  perspective,  in  the  Gennan  lan- 
which  fled  to  Italy,  aud  spread  the  germs  guage.  In  astronomy,  Copernicus  and 
of  a  new  civilization  over  all  Europe,  by  Tycho  Brahe  wei-e  succeeded  by  Kepler, 
rendering  the  classical  authors  more  gene-  The  jurists  of  this  period  occupied  them- 
rally  known,  cooperated  powerfully  with  selves  with  the  Roman  law,  and  their  sd- 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned.  The  ence  was  increased  by  the  church  regtila- 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  was  excited  in  the  tions  of  the  Protestants.  The  foimdation 
iiniverfdties  by  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  the  German  political  law  was  laid  by 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  in  fiivor  the  introduction  of  several  fundamental 
of  a  reformation.  Among  tiiose  who,  at  laws  of  the  empire,  in  the  16th  c«ntury, 
a  very  early  period,  promoted  the  progress  The  civil  code  was  formed  by  collecting 
of  learning  and  civilization,  are  Rhodol-  the  laws  already  existing,  and  was  foUow- 
phu*Agricola(1442 — 85),  professor  in  the  ed  by  the  criminal  code  of  Charles  V, 
university  of  Heidelber&  Conrad  Celtes,  called  the  Carolina,  (q.v.)  History  was 
(1459—1506),  Johannes  Trithemius  (14^  less  cuhivated.  The  Chronicle  of  Canon 
— 1316),  and,  above  all,  Reuchiin,  profes-  (15^)  excited  general  interest,  and  waa 
Bor  in  Tiibingen  (1454—1525),  andUlric  translated  into  several  languages.  The 
of  Hutten  (1458 — 1523),  Melanchthon,  Jo-  universat  history  of  Sleidanus,  written  iit 
Dchim  Camerarius,  and  the  celebrated  Latin,  was  more  celebrated.  Particular 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  histon'  was  more  attended  to.  In  tiie  mid- 
Ill.  Modem LUeralure, from  the  Refor-  dieof  thel6ih  cenlury,ihechroniclesand 
motion  to  our  own  Times.  1.  Witii  Luther,  documents  of  the  middle  ages  were  col- 
who,  by  his  masterly  translation  of  tiie  lected,  and  the  history  of  foreign  nations 
Christian  Scriptures,  created  the  Gennan  ivas  cultivated.  The  centuriators  of 
nrcie  and  the  Uigb  German  language  of  Magdeburg  [see  Ceniuriea  of  Magdtbvr^) 
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wroie  oc  ecdeaastical  liialoiy  with  dili-  use  of  the  French  language,  in  preference 

gence    and    accuracy.     Literary  history  to  his  mother  tongue.     The   efforts  of 

commenced  with  Conrad  Gesner  ;   aiid,  CliristiHn  von  Wolf  to  render  philosophy 

in  1564,  a  catalogue  of  the  books  at  the  intelli^ble  in  the  German  language,  were 

Frankfort  feir  was  publislied.      Learned  of  great   importance.      His  system  was 

Bocietiesandwuiunlcon-espondencemdn-  adopted  and  extended  bynumerous  fol- 

tained  a  connexion   among  the  scholars  lowerB,ftndas6ailedhy others,forinBtance, 

of  Germany.      2.  The  lliirty  years'  war  Crusius  ;  and  thus  speculation,  as  well  as 

ihreatened  to  destroy  all  the  work  of  civil-  style  aud  language,  was  improved.    The 

ization  ia  Germany ;  but  it  could  not  in-  Berlin  academy  of  science,  founded  by 

terrupt  the   private  labors  of  the  retired  Leibnitz,  led  the  way  to  greaX  discoveries 

scholar,   although  it  left  him  destitute  of  in  the  malJiematical  and  natural  sciences. 

liU  pubhc  encouragement.     During  this  Literary  societies  and  ossociatioDS  were 

war,  the  Gennan  language  and  poetry  re-  every  where   formed.     The  book  trade 

tieived  a  new  impulse  from  the  Sitestait  began  to  flourisli,  and  many  critical  iribu- 

poets,  as  tliey  are  called— Martin  Opilz,  nals  were  instituted,  to  pass  judgment  on 

(1597 — 1639iFlemming,AndrewGryphi-  science  andart.     The  Germans  began  to 

us,  fitc,  and  from  the  foundation  of  seve-  mate  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  na- 

ra!   hterary   societies    (for   mstance,   the  tive  language  an  object  of  attention,     Al- 

Fruilbearing  Society  {q.  v.),  or  the  Order  exander  Baumgarten,  ihe  foimder  of  phil- 

of  the  Palm,  the  Order  of  the  Swan,  the  osophlca!  criticism,  and  Gottsched  (1700 — 

Flower  Order,  the  Shepherds  of  the  Peg-  66),  conDibuted  greatly  to  produce  this  ef- 

nilz).    The   peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  feet,     Thelatterpurifiedlhelanguage,but 

had  the  most  salutary  influence  on  ex-  endeavored,  at  the  same  lime,  to  introduce 

hausted  Gennany.    As  tliere  was  no  cen-  tlie  French  taste  for  a  tame  style,  both  in 

tral  point,  no  capital  to  dictate  laws  to  tlie  poetry  and  prose.    (See  Gtmum  Qittcism.) 

nation,  aft^«dom  of  investigation,  of  iM>in-  His  school,  which  ivas  called  tiie  Ltipgie 

ion  and  of  expression  prev^led,  which  school,  was  successfully   opposed  by  that 

was  found  hardly  any  where  else.    Free-  of  Zurich,  at  the  head  of  wliich  wereBed- 

dom  of  thought  was  particularly  favored  mer  and  Breitiiiger.    The  poets,   Haller, 

in  the  rising  state  of  Prusaa.     Different  Hagedom,Gellert,  J.C.  8chlegel,gave  cner- 

branches  began  to  be  treated  in  a  philo-  ^,elegance  and  ease  to  ilieir  native  tongue, 

eophical  manner ;  history  and  its  auxiliary  The  researches  of  German  scliolars  were 

aaenecs,  and  pubhc  and  private  law,  were  also  directed  towards  clas^c  antiquity,  by 

thus  raised  to  a  more  elevated  character,  philologists  and  archieologiBts  (Joh.  Mat. 

Hermann  Coming  and  Samuel  von  Puf-  Gesner,  Joh,  Dav,  Michaehs,  J.  A.  Emeaii, 

fendorf  are  great  names,  which  must  be  and  olhers),particularly  after  the  foundation 

mentioned  here.     Otto  Gucrike  stands  at  of  the  univeraty  of  Gottingen.    3.  These 

rtie  head  of  Gennan  natunil  philosopheis.  beginnings  were  matured,  in  the  third  part 

Whilst  the  grossest  qtirit  of  dogmatical  of  this   |)eriod,   by   Legaing,    Klopstock, 

controversy   reigned  in  tJieology,    there  Winckclmoim,  Heyne,  the  Stolbergs,  Her- 

were  men,  like  Spener  and  others,  whose  der,  Wieland,  Vobs,  Schiller,  Gfilhe.     Les- 

devout  mysticism  had  a  beneficial  iuflu-  sing,  gifted  with  a  tare  wit  and  penetin- 

ence.    One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  tion,  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  the 

progress  of  Germtm  literature  in  this  pe-  popular  French  taste,  and  the  founder  of 

nod,  was  the  corruption  of  the  Gennan  acute  criticism.      Whickelmann.   (q.  v.), 

language.  (See  German  Language.)   After  under  the  infiuenc*  of  enthusiasm  for  an- 

the  thirty  years' war  (1617 — 1648),duiTng  tiquity  anil   art,    produced  his  immortal 

which  the  Spaniards  and  French  had  ex-  work,  a  siiecimen  of  elevated  taste  and 

erted  so  great  an  influence,  it  was  corrujrt-  extensive  learning,  in  tlie  nudst  of  literary 

cd  by  the  mixture  of  foreign  words,  par-  degeneracy  and   barrenness.     Klopstock 

licularly  Latin  and  French  ;  but  the  learn-  rwSed  the  German  language  and  poetry, 

edJohn  Daniel  Morhof  (ditul  1691),  and  by  hissacretlsongs,  toapitcli  of  lotiincAS, 

the  diligent  Justus  George  Schottel,en-  richness  and    originality,   which  it  had 

deavored  to  supply  the  want  of  a  German  never  before  attained.    In  addition  to  this 

^'ammar  ;and  from  the  time  of  Christian  must  he  mentioned  tlie  influence  of  Eng- 

Thomasius,  the  Gennan  language  was  lish  literature,  particularly  the  translatioji 

used  for  literary  purposes.     With  the  in-  of  Shakspeare.     Adelung,  Voss,  and  otli- 

crease  of  the  political  influence  of  France,  ezs,made  criticalresearchesintoihestmc- 

tbis  corruption  of  the  language  increased  ture  and  extent  of  the  lansuage,  whicli 

also.     The  greatest  genius  of  Iiis  time  in  was,  at  the  same  time,  applied  to  evejy 

G(u-inanv    Leiliniiz  (1610— 1716],  made  department  of  science     "^ ..  ^  j.. 
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eal  works  endeavored  to  give  a  right  di-  times.  Tlieological  litetatare  has  liisplay- 
rectioii  to  tlie  overflowing  stream  of  Ger-  ed  ttie  old  controversy  l)etween  tlie  ration- 
liion  literature.  A  j'rofoundscudy  of  the-  alists  and  supcmaturalists,  the  former  of 
olotjy  vraa  promoted  by  the  eflbrts  of  whom  either  deduce  religion  from  the 
Michaelis  and  Emesli,  Mosheim,  Semler,  principles  of  reason,  and  endeavor  toex- 
Storr,  Reinhard,  Schleiermacher,  De  plaiu  tlie  Scriptures  in  accordance  with 
Wette.  Philosophy,  particularly  meta-  those  principles,  or  merely  endeavor  to 
physics,  was  developed  in  the  original  fiee  reUgion  from  what  appears  to  them 
systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  ScheUing,  Jaco-  Bupej'natnral.  The  latter  are  either  dog- 
bi,  andotheiE.  Philology  was  advanced  matists,  founding  their  system  on  doctrine;* 
by  the  labors  of  Heyne,  Woli|  Hermann,  deduced  from  the  Scriptures  by  a  more  or 
Itockh,  Vater,  Gesenius,  and  many  others,  less  hteral  interpretation,  or  mystics,  who 
History  presents  names  like  tliose  of  John  have  adopted  the  idea  of  a  divine  illumi- 
Miiller,  Woltmann,  Schrockh,  Schmidt,  nation,  proving  and  even  extending  the 
Spittler,  Eichhoin,  Heeicn,  Niebuhr,  Lu-  Irutlis  of  revelation.  Dogmatical  manu- 
den,  Piank,  Si,e.  Nor  should  the  services  als  have  been  written  by  Reinhard,  Bret-  . 
of  Voss,  Creuzer,  Kanne,  Gorres,  in  my-  Schneider,  Wegscheider,  Scldeiermacher, 
tliology,  and  of  the  creators  of  the  moM  De  Wette.  A  few  writers,  like  A.  L, 
comprehensive  criticism  (see  Geniuin  K&hler,  in  his  connexion  between  ration- 
CrUicism),  be  forgotten  in  the  general  his-  ahsm  and  supematunUism,  and  A.  Klein, 
tory  of  literature.  A  multitude  of  original  in  his  GraiuUinka  des  Rdigiosismus,  have 
minds  have  extended  (lermsii  literature  in  made  fruitless  attempts  towards  a  recon- 
all  directions.  If  the  objection  which  has  cillation.  The  Catholics  have  begun  to 
been  made  to  modem  German  literaiwre  extend  their  literature  in  this  period  more 
be  well  founded,  that  the  manner  has  re-  than  ever  before.  With  Van  Ess's  IranB- 
ceived  too  Utile  of  the  attention  which  has  lation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  truly 
been  paid  to  die  matter,  it  may  be  said,  on  Christian  eloquence  displayed  by  Suyler, 
the  other  hand,  that  a  greater  number  of  an  intolerant  spirit  has  appeared  in  other 
German  works  are  imperfecLon  account  of  works.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
the  novelty  and  greatness  of  the  underta-  Catholic  religion  has  inspired  many  Prot- 
kings,audiheexcessive  minutenessof  in-  estant  writers  with  a gi'eater  activity.  A 
vestigation,  titan  from  a  superficial  treat-  temporaty  excitement  was  occasioned  by 
mentof  the  subjecL  (Compare  the  views  tho  theses  of  Harms,  the  nuraculous  cures 
of  madame  de  Stael  on  Germany,  and  the  of  the  prince  Hohenlohe,  and  other  pro- 
opinions  of  the  English  teviewers,  in  tiie  ductions  of  mysticism  or  enthusiasm.  The 
52d  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.)  discussions  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
In  regard  to  the  recent  German  literalnre,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  (which 
it  may  be  observed,  that  a  struggle  has  lias  been  actually  effected  in  some  of  the 
pervaded  all  the  branches  of  Utemture.  small  states  of  Germany)  have  been  of 
In  theology,  philosophy  and  art,  it  is  tlie  great  interest ;  whilst,  in  the  republic 
contest  between  nwsticism  and  the  romon-  of  letters,  Schleiermacher's  ChnsUkhe 
lie  spirit  on  one  side,  and  rationalism  and  GUaibtnsUhrt,  in  which  the  Christian  doc- 
Ihe  severity  of  the  ancient  style  on  the  trine  was  exhibited  without  a  dogmatical 


nther.     In  politics,  history  and  t 


1  by  the 

poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  the  spirit  of  clas- 
sical and  that  of  romantic  descriptii 


3  intended  a 


law,  it  is  the  contest  between  hberal  ideas  peace.  Meanwhile, theolo^,  asascience, 
and  legitimacy.  In  theology,  this  opposi-  lias  made  great  progress.  Exegetics  have 
lion  appears  in  the  systems  of  rationalism  heen  improved ;  biblical  arch:eology  and 
mid  suprarationalisni.  In  philosophy,  the  criticism  have  been  extended  on  every 
different  systems,  with  regard  to  the  sour-  side,  by  men  like  Gesenius,  Griesbacli, 
of  hunian  knowledge,  might  ahnost    RosenmiiUer,  Kuiool,  Breiscbneider,  De 

■       Wette,   Paulus,  Flatt,  and  others.     The 

history  of  the  church,  and  of  dogmas,  has 

been  treated  by  many  learned  writers, 

oppodtion.     Of  an  unquestionable  and    as   Spittler,   Staudlin,   Bengel,    Giessler. 

"  ■■■  Christian  morality  has  been  ably  and  pro- 


imimrtant  influence  upon  Germui  liters-  .         _.         _  .         ■ 

tiire,  have  been  the  latest  political  events,  foiuidly  handled  by  Reuihard,  Flatt,  De 

The  great  body  of  Uterary  men  are  deep-  Wette,  Eichhom,  and  otiiers.     General 

ly  imbued  with  tlie  patriotic  tendency  of  theology  has  been  cultivated  by  Staudlu 

riie  time.    The  German  writers,  since  the  and  Bertholdt.     In  practical  theology,  we 

(Tdieral  peace  in  Europe,  have  fpven  to  may  mention,  as  sermon  writers,  Ammon, 

liit'ir  works  much   more  of  a  practical  Driiseke,  Schudero9;Tzschinier,and  ma- 

cliaracter  than  tlie  writers  of  the  previous  ny  others.    Many  useflil  popular  theo 
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logical  worka,  also,  have  appeared,  among  One  of  the  cliief  subjects  of  dispusSiOh, 

whlcl)  some  of  ihe  most  interesting  are  of  ia  political  writings,  has  Leen  tlie  question 

tlie  mystical  kind,  as  the  works  of  doctor  ofrepreaentative  constitutions,  which  were 

Jung  (Stilling),  Kaime,  and  many  otiiers,  promised  at  ihe  time  when  the  Gennan 

Tl>e  science  of  tlie  law  could  «o[  escape  princes  wished  to  rouse  the  whole  popu- 

Ihe  influence  of  the  age.    Not  only  high-  lation,  to  deliver  the  country  from  the 

ly  important  questions  of  law,  as,  for  in-  yoke  of  Napoleon.    The  promise  wasaf- 

stance,  the   suhject  of  hterary  property,  terwarda  evaded  in   most  of  the  1 


le  lil>erW  of  the  press,  and  the  tree  navi-    states,  but  was  partially  fulfilled  in  Wur- 

Kciou  of  the  rivers,  have  been  discussed,    temberg,  Baden  and  Bavaria.   Amon^  the 
t  the  spirit  of  the  time  hai  demanded    works  which   appeared   on  tliis  subject, 


fundamental  changes  in  the  law,  lie  eatab-  was  Wnngenheim's  Idee  der  Staotsvafm- 
lishment  of  civil  liberty,  the  participation  sung.  Anotiier  subject  of  interest  was 
of  Ilie  nation  in  the  government,  and  the  the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  estab- 
pubhcity  of  trials.  Thestru^le  between  lishment  of  apohtical  inquisition  atMetz. 
the  adherents  of  the  old  system  and  the  The  celebration  of  the  refbrmaliou  nt  tlie 
advocates  of  the  new  principles,  has  been  Wartbiii^,  by  the  students  (see  Jf'artlnirg], 
renewed,  but  the  princes  have  succeeded  afforded  new  causes  of  controversy  be- 
(till  lately)  in  makhig  flie  question  entire-  tween  tlie  liberals,  on  the  one  side,  and 
ly  a  literary  quarrel,  and  in  preventing  it  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  and  mer- 
from  resulting  in  action.  Oneof  Ihemost  cenary  authors,  on  the  other.  Gorres,  in 
valuable  works  oil  this  subject  is  Feuer-  his  Europe  and  tlie  Revolution,  and  Ger- 
bach's  BttraMungtn  Hber  die  Oeffeniliiik-  many  and  the  Revolution,  displayed  vrith 
keU  und  MundlidJcfA  der  GerecMigktits-  boldness  and  profound  views  the  system 
f^ege  (1891) — Cousiderations  on  public  of  deception  practised  by  the  oppressors 
ora!  Trials.  Another  principal  object  of  of  Europe  and  Germany.  The  feeling  of 
legal  controversy  in  Germany,  has  been  independence  among  the  Germans,  kin- 
the  question,whether  the  Roman  law  was  died  anew  by  a  victorious  war  against  for- 
not  entirely  contrary  to  the  national  char-  eign  domination,  gave  rise  to  new  re- 
actor and  mstitutions,  and  required  to  be  searches  into  the  liistory  of  the  country,and 
auperaeded  by  la*TS  of  native  growth,  cor-  to  associations  for  promoting  the  study. 
responding  to  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  Such  was  tiie  society  established  at  Frank- 
of  the  age.  Though  llie  practical  results  fortoutiie  Maine,  in  1818,  for  the  pubUca- 
of  these  discusaons  have  not  been  very  tion  of  historical  documents,  and  original 
perceptible,  yet  the  science  could  not  but  wrileis  on  German  history  in  tiie  middle 
be  improved  by  them.  The  histories  of  ages.  Other  early  documents  of  German 
the  law,  by  Savigiiy,  Eicbhom,  Goschen,  histoiy  were,  also,  diligently  examined 
Schrader,  and  others,  are  of  the  greatest  Luden's  histoiy  of  the  Germans  is  an  im- 
merit.  At  the  same  time,  thescienceof  portant  work.  Menzelalsowrote  ahislo- 
criminal  legislation  has  been  ably  treated  ry  of  Germany.  Whilst  recent  times  hove 
by  Kleinscnrod,  Feuerbach,  Konopack,  been  accurately  described  by  Saalfeld, 
Miltermaier.  Numerous  metliodical  di-  the  middle  ages,  so  often  depreciated  or 
gesiBof  the  law,among  which  those  of  We-  overrated,  have  found  an  impartial  histori- 
ningandFaickareesteemed/acilitatedthe  an  inH.Luden.  Universal  history,  also, 
study,  Phiiosopliy,whichhad,  foralong  has  been  treated  with  great  learning,  by 
time,  been  nmployed  in  pulling  dovm  old  Frederic  Christian  Schlosser,  and  the  pe- 
Bystems  and  builing  new  ones,  heard  the  riod  of  the  crusades  has  been  critically 
callofthea{,e,andcttmefi'om  lie  schools  examined  by  Wilken.  Ancient  history 
into  hfe,  and  found,  in  the  affairs  of  the  has  not  been  neglected,  Frederic  von 
state  and  thi!  church,  objecis  worthy  of  its  Raumei's  VorUsungen  iiber  aUe  Geickkhte 
activity.  Dead  forms,  as  well  as  the  dia-  opened  a  new  raetiiod  of  investigation, 
lectic  art,  had  long  since  ceased  to  satisfy  In  particular,  tiie  study  of  the  ancient 
an  age  winch  nJued  speculation  only  in  Greek  history  hos  been  illuslrated,  in  ma- 
its  rekUons  to  piactical  life.  (See  Phi-  ny  essential  points,  by  MQller  and  Kor- 
toaophy.^  Political  writings  have  natu-  tum.  The  earlier  history  of  Rome  and 
rally  been  extensively  read  in  a  time  of  so  Greece  has  recoivednew  hght  from  the 
much  excitement.  Thoughmanyof  ihem  labors  of  Niebuhr  and  Waclismuth,  The 
could  not  but  trouble  or  revolt  impartial  controversy  on  the  mythology  of  tiie  an- 
minds,  and  though  but  few  will  outlive  cient  nations  has  been  carried  on  by  Creu- 
tlie  times  m  which  they  originated,  yet  zer.  Moscr,  Ritler,  Voss,  Hermann,  D. 
ibey  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  having  Miillcr,  Lolieck,  Baur,  and  otheis  ;  and  so 
produced  the  discussion  of  opposite  views,  much,  at  least,  has  been  agreed  upon.— 
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timt,  in  tracing  back  all  the  Hellenic  insti-  senlB  the  opiiiiotw  of  ail  literary  partiea. 
tuilons  to  India,  the  syHlem  had  been  (!ar-  There  is  one  journal,  called  Bniatiraa, 
ried  loo  far,  in  some  iiistoncca.  L.  Wach-  reladng  to  Great  Britain,  and  two  reviews 
ler  has  continued  his  laiwrsonthe  history  relating  to  America.  The  history  of  Ger- 
of  Uterature.  On  tlie  history  of  ancient  man  literature  is  pven  in  the  excellent 
art,  with  particular  reference  to  lord  El-  lectures  of  Wachler  (Frankfort  od  the 
gin's  maples  and  the  remains  of  jEgi-  M^ne,  1818,  3  vols.)  (For  further  infor- 
iietic  art,  Thiersch,  lliit,  Grotefend,  D.  luation  on  Bubjects  of  German  literature, 
Sliiller,  and  otheiB,  have  distinguished  see  the  subsemient  divisions,  German  Prose 
themselves.  Stieglllz,  Busching,  Pioril-  and  GoTnartPoctiy.] 
lo,  Moller,  Von  der  Hagen,  Joanna  Scho-  Genimn  Prose.  This  has  undergone 
pcnhauer,  Waagen,  and  iiarticularly  the  more  numerous  changes  than  German 
brotheis  Boisserfee,  have  contributed  to  il-  poetry.  The  first  attempts  at  composition 
lustrate  the  history  of  ancient  German  in  German  were  translations,  as  eariy  as 
an.  Philology,  to  which  tlie  Germans  the  11th  century.  At  a  later  period,  many 
have  always  been  particularly  devoted,  of  the  romantic  tales,  and  fragments  of  epic 
has  not  been  neglected.  It  is  onlyneces-  poetry,  were  translated  into  prose ;  but 
Bory  lo  mention  tlie  editions  of  the  das-  .  this  owed  its  complete  developement  more 
sics,  by  various  scholars,  Ast  (Plato),  Pop-  particularly  to  some  inysticai  theolopans, 
po  (Thucydides),  Bockh  (Piudar),  Her-  of  w  'ira  Tauler  (died  1361)  was  the  ear- 
maim  (Sophocles),  Lobeck  (Phrynichus),  liosi  and  the  most  distinguished.  He  him- 
Bothe  (Horace,  after  Fea),  Bekker  (Attic  seli^  however,  wrote  mostly  in  Latin ;  but 
orators),  Schafter,  fcc^  and  the  transk-  his  sermons  were  written  down  by  his 
tionsbyTliiersch(Pindar),J.ILVos3(Ar-  friends  in  Germim.  The  punter  Albert 
istophanes),  Von  Knebel  (Lucretius),  and  Diirer  (bom  147J,  died  ISffi)  twed  the 
the  lesicograplucallaborsof  J,  G.  Schnei-  German  in  his  works  on  fortification,  and 
der,  Passow,  Luneinann,  and  others ;  and  on  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure, 
the  great  undertaking  of  the  Berlin  acade-  John  Tunnayr  (Aventinus),  iu  liis  liistor- 
my,  the  Corpus  hscript.  Grtec,  edited  by  ical  worics,  Sebt^an  Fnmke,  both  in  his 
Bockh,  the  excellent  Latin  grammar  of  historical  and  theological  writings,  and 
Sclmeider,  &c  The  Oriental  languages  othei's,  wrote  before  Luther.  Luther,  Irom 
and  literature  have  been  illustrated  by  the  llie  beginning  of  the  reformation  to  his 
labors  of  Gesenius,  Von  Hammer,  Gorres  death,  continued  to  improve  his  style,  and 
(who  translated  the  Schah-Namah),  and  gave  to  the  literary  language,  the  High 
otiiera.  Hindoo  literature  has  been  culU-  German,  which  had  been  formed  amidst 
vated  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  J.  G.  L,  Kose-  die  different  spoken  dialects,  authority  and 
garten,  D.Frank,  and  Francis  Bopp.  The  grammatical  conastency.  The  inysticai 
great  Encycloptedia  of  Ersch  and  Gruber  writings  of  Jacob  Bohme  enriched  the 
may  furnish  future  times  witli  a  standard  lauguoge  with  meta-jhysical  and  philo- 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  present.  The  sophical  expressions,  whilst  Fuichart, 
bibliographical  lexicon  of  Ebert  will  fill  a  Schuppe,  tmd  other  stoirical  writers,  gave 
void  in  bibliography.  The  biogni]>liical  it  life  and  point.  The  writings  of  Abra- 
work  of  Ersch  has  been  enlarged  audim-  Jjam  a  Sancta  Clara  [Megerlej,  (he  repre- 
proved,  in  a  new  edition.  Among  the  pe-  eeutaiive  of  tiie  popularstyle  of  preaching 
nodical  publications,  the  ZrtKeraiurteidin-  of  his  lime,  are  full  of  wit,  imapnation 
gen  of  Halle  and  Jena,  tiie  GUltingen  ge-  and  truth,  but  are  coarse  and  undignified. 
tehrte  Anzeiger,  review  every  new  pubhca-  The  thirty  years'  war  was  followoi.  -jj  a 
tion  of  importance.  The  HeiMbtrgker  periodof  barbarism,  in  which  the  German 
Ji^arbftcker  der  latlemiar,  Hermes,  and  the  langua^  was  a  corrupt  iriedley  of  foreign 
Wieita-  Jahrbichcr,  confine  tliemfelves  wonls  trom  the  ^icient  and  modem  lan- 
moro  to  the  most  important  puhlica-  euages,  particularly  the  French.  The 
tions.  The  his  of  Oken  tvas  chiefly  re-  language  of  the  learned  was  Latin,  that 
moritable  as  the  representative  of  the  of  tiie  courts  was  French.  German  sur- 
sniric  of  the  age,  though  natural  philoso-  vived  only  in  the  pidpit  and  in  society. 
pliy,  politics,  voyages  and  discoveries  Thomaaus  revived  the  use  of  the  veruac- 
were  discussed  in  it  with  much  ahihty.  nlar  tongue  in  scientific  works.  Prom 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  government,  tiiis  period,  a  gradual  improvement  of  ilw 
The  MorgenUail,  the  Zeitung  fur  dk  de-  German  language  is  perceptible,  notwith- 
gonie  ff'eM,i:c.,  are  calculated,  not  only  for  standing  the  GaKonMWtia  of  Frederic  the 
amusementjbut  also  for  instruction  of  the  Great  and  his  court,  until  its  comrfet* 
cultivated  classes.  The  IMerarisc}wa  Con-  triumph  in  the  hands  of  Lessing.  Two 
versalionshlaU  (pub'shedsiuce  i82ti)  pre-  circumstances  rendered  iliisdifficult.  Tlio 
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language  rraa  beliind  society  in  refine-  and  descriptiii'  Drose.  Jean  Paul  Fred- 
ment,  ai  xhe  French  waa  tbe  language  erich  Richter  ovGr*iows  with  wit  and  ori- 
of  courts  and  tlie  jiigher  classes,  and  ginal  humor.  Vtrrjous  enthusiasm  and 
tliere  was  never  any  room  for  political  or  3ie  tendereal  lore  of  mankind  breathe 
foreu9ic  eloquence.  There  were  only  from  his  deep  reflections,  as  well  as  from 
three  fields  for  the  prose  sQ'le— sacred  elo-  his  charming  details  of  humble  life,  and 
quence,  works  offiction,aiid  the  language  his  attacks  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  our 
of  science.  Pulpit  eloquence  ■\va8  restor«l  lime.  Novalis  expressed  hb  mystical 
to  its  dignity  by  Laitfence  Mosheim,  bom  feelings,  in  the  novel  Heinrich  von  OJler- 
1694,  died  175.'),  He  was  followed!^  a  dtng-eii,injnspired  language,fullof  roman- 
series  of  pulpit  orators— Sack,  Jerusalem,  tic  dmplicity.  Wagner  gave  philosophical 
Cramer,  Spaldiue,Gieseke,J,A.Schlegel,  views  and  picturesijue  ^Euations  of  life, 
Zolhkoffer,  Teller,  Sturm,  Reinhard,  in  a  dignified  and  animated  style.  Thflm 
Marezol,  Ammon,  Niemeyer,  Hansiein,  mei  and  Clauren  were  two  writers  of  a 
Ribbeck,  Stotz,  Liiffler,  Droseke,  Harms,  sentimental  and  witty,  but  graceful  fiivol- 
Krummacher,  Sailer,  Schleiermacher,  De  ily.  While  Charles  Hoffmann  gave  vent, 
Wette,  Schotter,  Tzschimer  and  others,  in  comic  and  passionate  de'Scription,  to  his 
many  of  whom  are  liighly  distinguished  in  sporkling  humor  and  his  feverish  melan- 
other  branches  of  literature.  Tile  elegant  choly,  T' eresa  von  Hiiber  described,  in 
prose  literamre,nnd  in  particular  ilie  Ger-  the  most  refined  language,  the  manners 
mnn  novel,  had  been  improved  by  tlieen-  of  the  higher  rlassesaiid  of  rehpoussecta 
deavors  of  Gottsched,  and  the  many  critical  Carolina  von  Pichler  js  also  to  be  mention- 
journals  of  his  time.  Haller  published  his  ed  as  an  elegant  and  highly  interesting 
77song-,and  other  political  novels,  and  Gel-  authoress,  Besides  these,  there  is  a  Bum- 
lert  his  Life  of  the  Swedisli  Countess  O, —  ber  of  very  interesting  novels,  of  as  dilier- 
the  firstesampleof  arepresentalion  of  do-  enla  tendency  as  tlie  style  anil  the  lak-ata 
mestictile.  At  tlie  same  time,  he  improved  of  the  auti  tors  are  various,  the  names  cf 
theepiatolaryMyle.  ThenovelsofRichard-  which  cannot  l)e  mentioned  here.  The 
son  were  translated  into  German  by  Duscli,  mass  of  the  terrible  stories  of  knialiEs, 
Hermes  wrote  many  successful  works  in  gliosis  and  robbers,  which  used  to  fill  the 
the  style  of  Ricliai-dson,  The  novel  be-  circulating  libiaries,  and  the  imagination 
came  the  &vorite  branch  of  the  German  of  the  middle  claaaes  of  readers,  roust 
authots,  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  not  be  foi^tten.  Spiess  and  Cramerwere 
or  of  moral,  philosophical  and  political  two  of  tlie  principal  writers  of  wotks  of 
instniction.  Engel,  E.  J.  Mtiller,  Nicoha,  this  class.  The  scientific  and  critical 
Sebaldua  Notbanker,  A.  G.  Meissner,  J.  German  prose  writers  are  mentionoi  im- 
H.  Jung,  F.  Schidtz,  are  interesting  novel-  der  the  articles  Gtrmaa  lAUTalurt,  Ger- 
isis.  Kaubhard  and  Fessler  wrote  histor-  mari  Critidam,  &c.  (See,  also,  the  article 
ical  novels,  whilst  Miller's  SigmaH  was  PhUoai^hg,  in  a  sub^quent  volume.) 
.distinguished  for  its  excessive  seulimen-  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  authors 
rality.  Aug.  Lafontaine  followed  his  first  distinguished  by  their  style  as  historical 
interesting  and  original  novels  vrith  an  writera — Spittler,  Heereu,  Eiclihoro,  Joh. 
enilless  flood  of  infeiior  imitations  of  the  Mttller,  Joh.  N.  Voigt,  Posselt,  Schiller, 
first.  Jacobi  and  Fries  wrote  philosophical  Woltmann,  Plank,  Luden,  Politz  ;  as 
novels.  Doctor  Jung  published  refi^ous  philosopliica!  writers,  Knnt,  Heidenniich, 
novels  and  tales ;  Pestalozzi,  a  tale  called  Fichte  (in  purriciilar  in  his  addresses  to 
Lienhand  and  Gertrude.  F.  Klinger  is  the  German  n.ition),  Schelling  (for  in 
8  satirical  novelist  Though  Wieland's  stance,  his  Discourse  on  the  Relation  of 
Greek  heroes  and  heroines  frequently  Nature  to  the  Plastic  Art),  FriedrichHein 
philosophize,  tliey  do  it  with  an  Attic  rich  Jacobi,  Steffens  (On  the  Present 
grace,  and  generally  with  AlUc  \vit.  He  Age^,  Winckelmann  [di^d  176S),  Justus 
gave  to  the  stiff  piose  of  his  time  the  ease  Moser  (died  1794),  Helf.  Peter  Snirz 
and  beauty  of  nature,  tliough  he  often  (died  1799),  Johann  Kasp.  Lavaier  (died 
wrote  witii  too  much  negligence.  Gothe,  1801),  Georee  Forster,  traveller  and  polit- 
afler  his  Sorrows  of  Wertlier  had  power-  ical  writer,  Lichtenbei^,a  man  of  striking 
fully  excited  the  Bentimentolily  of  tliat  wit  and  a  caustie  mind,  best  known  by 
peiiod,  gave,  in  his  WUkdm  M&Mtr,  to  the  his  illustrations  of  Hogarth's  caricatiures, 
"lost  various  atuationsof  life  a  high  poet-  Sulzer  (died  1779,  anrfior  of  tbe  Theorv 
kal  interest,  liy  tlie  giiril  with  which  he  of  the  Fine  Arts),  Thorn,  Ab^t  (dieJ 
analyzed  and  harmonioualy  arranged  their  1776),  Garve  (died  1798),  Mosep  Slendels- 
elements,  and  bytbe  rich  simplicity  of  his  sohn,  but,  above  all,  Lessine,  the  two 
I'uiguage.    He  "is  a  master  in  narrative  Schlegels,  in  paiticular  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
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KSppen,  the  truly  popular  Claudius  tho  Hohenstaufen  emperors  aiid  the  best 
^Wtmdsbecker  Bote),  Voai,  Anidt,  Gorrea  poeta  of  the  time,  and  on  account  of  the 
and  others;  in  tlie  proper  oratory  style,  univetsal  prevalence  of  Ihe  Suabiaiidia- 
Gedike,  Niemejer,  Jacobs,  Delbruck;  in  lect,  which  was  ihe  richest  and  most  cul- 
the  treatmeui  of  particular  hnmches  of  tivated,  as  the  language  of  poetry.  The 
science,  Feuerbach,  Zacharii;  in  the  pic-  increasiug  cultivation  of  Germany,  aria- 
turesque  description  of  nature,  Humboldt,  ing  from  Ihe  growing  wealth  which  com- 
Ziiiimemuurn.  merce  and  foreign  conquests  had  pro- 
German  Poetry.  If  under  the  name  duced;  its  connesions  witli  Italy  and 
German  poetry,  we  include  all  the  poetical  France,  m  particular,  from  the  time  of 
productions  of  llie  nation,  from  the  earli-  the  residence  of  Fredeiic  Barbarossa  in 
eat  rime  to  tbe  present  day,  it  will  be diffi-  Provence;  the  crusades,  which  kindled 
cult  to  describe  it  by  any  general  tenn,  as  the  spirit  of  chivahy  to  a  romantic  enthu- 
ita  tendencies  have  been  so  different  at  siaam ;  tlie  taste  for  the  arts  cherished  by 
different  times.  But  excluding  every  thing  the  Hohenstaufen  race, — combined  with 
foreign,  every  mere  accidental  modifica-  other  causes  to  promote  the  rapid  devel- 
tion,  we  shall  find  tliat  German  poetry  is  opementofpoetiyinlhis  period.  German 
characterized  by  depth  of  feeluig,  truth,  emperors  and  princes  were  themselves 
and  a  reflecting  spirit,  clothed  in  a  strong,  Minnesingers  (q.  r.);  their  courts  resound- 
picluresque  ana  expressive  language,  ed  with  the  notes  of  wandering  minstrels. 
The  history  of  German  poetry  may  lie  di-  and  poetical  games  alternated  witli  tour- 
vided  into  three  periods,  according  to  the  naments.  Tbe  example  of  the  princes 
divisions  made  in  arL  Oerman  literature.  was  imitated   by  the  nobles,  and   ^etry 

I.  The  heroic  songs  of  tbe  ancient  thus  became  an  essential  element  in  the 
Germans,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks,  are  life  of  the  higher  classes.  The  series  of 
lost.  They  served  as  chronicles  to  a  na-  Minnesingers,thatis,amatorypoet8,bcgiii8 
tion  ignorant  of  die  art  of  writing,  and  with  Henry  of  Veldeck  (1170);  and  the 
preservedlhe  memory  of  their  heroes  and  names  of  almost  300  poets,  who,  during 
princes.  It  has  been  conjectured,  tliat  this  short  period,  sang  of  love,  tbe  ladies, 
the  songs  which  Charlemagne  caused  to  be  and  tbe  honors  of  knighthood,  are  known 
collected  and  written  out,  were  of  this  (o  us.  A  collection  made  by  Rudiger  von 
kind,  but  without  sufficient  grounds.  If  Manessa,  in  1313,  contains  the  woi*8  of 
any  of  those  productions  are  extant,  the  140  of  them  (Zuriuli,  1758 — 59,  2  vols., 
fr^ment  from  the  song  of  Hildebrand,  4to).  The  most  celebrated  are  Wolf- 
published  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  from  a  nun  of  Eschenbacb,  Walter  von  der  Vo- 
mannscript  in  Cassel  (1812),  must  !»  gelweide,  Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  Hart- 
reckoned  among  them.  During  the  pe-  mann  of  Aue,  Ulric  of  Lichlenstein, 
nod  immediately  succeeding  tbe  introduc-  Godfrey  of  Strasbui^ ;  and  one  of  the  lat- 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Gerinnny,  Ger-  est  is  Conrad  of  Wiirtiburg.  Most  of 
man  poetry  consisted  merely  of  ttansia-  the  Minnesingers  confined  themselves  to 
tions  and  paraphrases  from  the  Bil)le,  val-  the  subject  which  their  name  denotes, 
liable  only  as  monumentsof  the  language.  They  sung  of  love  and  of  iheir  ladies  in 
Ottfried's  Harmony  of  tiie  Gos[)els,  in  lyric  strains,  full  of  delicate,deei)and  ani- 
ihyme,  written  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  mated  feelhig,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
German,  is  the  most  important  of  these  (evt  exceptions,  with  great  purity  of  feel- 
biblical  [Kiems.  The  earliest  German  bal-  ing.  Many  of  them  also  wrote  epics, 
lad  celebrates  the  victory  of  Louis  HI,  The  national  tales  are  often  wrought 
king  of  Neustria,  over  the  Normans  (881).  from  traditions  of  the  old  limes  of  pagan- 
Prom  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  ism,  and  relate  to  the  storms  and  wander- 
we  have  the  hymn  in  honor  of  his  tutor,  inga  of  the  nation,  at  tiie  period  of  the 
St,  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
dialect  of  the  lower  Rliino.  In  the  other  principal  heroes  of  these  stories  are  Atti- 
poems  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  la,  the  king  of  the  Hims,  and  Theodoric, 
Upper  German  dialect,  particularly  tiie  king  of  tlie  Ostrogoths.  The  principal 
Franconian,  prevails.  poems  of  this  kind  are  the  JVUbdangen- 

II.  The  reign  of  the  Suabian  emperors  lied  (q.  v.),  a  romantic  epic  of  great  merit, 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  family  is  included  both  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  execution; 
in  the  first  divfeion  of  this  period,  Jt  is  and  tiie  Hdilenbuch  |q.  v.),  composed  hj 
the  age  of  the  poetry  of  chivalry  and  of  different  authors,  and  founded  on  imdi- 
ibe  Minnesingers,  and  is  usually  called  the  lions  of  the  iiighest  antiquity.  Tbe  for^ 
Suabian  oye,  in  the  history  of  poetry,  on  eign  materials  are  mostly  of  Proven9al, 
account  of  tbe   Suabian  origin,  both  of  Norman  and  British  origin.    They  consist 
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of  traditions  relatiDg  to  Charlemagne  nnd  centuries,  anging  and  music  had  become 
his  paladins,  and  Idug  Artiiur  and  liis  a  necessary  atnusenient  of  tlie  Genitan 
round  table,  nud  tlie  san  groat  (the  plate  people.  This  produced  a  popular  poetry, 
from  wjiicli  the  Savior  ale  tlie  last  supper,  wliich  spread  throuj^h  all  classes  of  socie- 
and  which  afterwards  received  his  blood),  ty,  aad  supei-seded,  in  some  iiieosure,  ibe 
Among  the  poems  of  this  series,  are  degenerate  productions  of  the  Master- 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach's  Maxkeraf  van  siugere  ;  as  instances,  may  be  mentioned 
JWiriimne,  T'dard  and  Pardvia  ;  God-  the  excellent  war  songs  of  Veit  Weber. 
fiey  of  Strasbui^'s  Ti'istan ;  Hartmaim's  In  the  17lh  century,  the  revival  of  ieain- 
Imain,  and  many  others.  The  Roman  ing,  and  tlie  decline  of  the  national  pros- 
and  Greek  antiquity  and  history  also  fur-  perity,  were  equally  injurious  lo  tliis  kind 
nished  materials,  wliich  were,  however,  of  poetry.  In  the  I5lh  and  16th  centu- 
arrayed  in  the  dress  of  modern  chivalry,  ries,  epic  poetry  began  to  assume  an  alle- 
Henry  of  Veldeck'a  Eatid,  and  tlie  gorical  and  historical  character,  as,  for  in- 
Trojan  War,  by  Conrad  of  Wurtzburg,  stance,  Melcbior  Pfinzing's  Teueniank(of 
are  of  this  kind.  With  Rodolph  of  Haps-  which  the  emperor  Maximilian  1  is  the 
burg,  and  tlie  turbulent  times  of  feudal  hero),  and  to  approach  the  fonn  of  the 
violence,  began  the  decline  of  genuine  romance.  Ballads  had  already  become 
cliivEilry  in  Germany,  ai)d  of  the  poetry  distinct  from  the  longer  romantic  poems, 
which  sprang  from  it  and  was  dependent  and  gave  rise  to  Ibose  popular  books,  Die 
on  it  In  tbe  period  of  transition  from  Mdusine,  Magalone,  the  reatling  of  which 
the  poetry  of  tfie  Minnesingers,  aj»d  of  b  the  delight  of  tlie  lower  classes  at  the 
chivalry,  to  that  of  the  MasteiBliigers  and  present  day ;  and  to  which  have  been  add- 
of  civic  life,  are  found  some  didactic  and  ed  later  ori^na)  productions,  as  the  fa- 
satirical  works,  as  Der  Benner  of  Hugh  of  mous  Till  Hukmpi^d.  (See  Eidempie- 
Iiymberg  (in   1300),   and   the   fables  of  gel.) 

Boner,     entitled    Der    EiMHein    (1324).        III.  The  third  period  of  German  poe- 

About  the  middle   of  the  14th  century,  try  commences  with  Luther,  not  so  much 

the  schools  of  the   Mastersingers    were  on  account  of  his  poetry  as  on  account 

formed,  particularly  in  tiie  cities  of  Meutz,  of  his  influence  as  tlie  creator  of  a  new 

NurembewaadSlrasbm^.   These  schools  German  language.    As  a  religious  poet, 

peitook  of  the  nature  of  academies  and  he  stands  between  tliis  and  tlie  fonnerpe- 

of  gTiiWs,  and  the  art  of  poetry  degenera-  riod.    His  hymns  are  animated  and  vi^r- 

ted  to  a  mere  mechanical  labor.    Never-  ous ;  his  images  are  taken  from  die  Bible ; 

tiieless,  there   were,  among  the  Master-  his  poetical  style  and  language  he  formed 

singers,  men  like  Hans  Sadis,  and  before  himself,  and  look  tiie  materials,  not  so 

him,  Hans  Rosenpllit  and  Hans  Folz,  much  trom  any  preceding  poetry  as  from 

who  laid  the  foutidation  of  the  German  tlie  circumstances  of  his  country  at  the 

theatre.     Hans  Sachs  (1494—1576),  i>er-  time.    With  him  hemu  a  series  of  sacred 

haps  the  most  fertile  of  poets,  excepting  poetry,  which  for  a  long  lime  was  unaf- 

the  Spaniard,  Lope  de  Vega,  was  the  most  fected  by  the  influences  of  profane  poetry, 

distinguished.     The  period  of  the  Master-  Melissus  Andrea  and  Weckherhn  were  the 

singers,  in  geneml,  displays  much  comic  earliest  writers  of  the  new  school.    The 

and  satiric  humor.    The  celebrated  satir-  latter  entertained  the  design  of  transform- 

ical  poems  of  this  period  were,  at  tiie  same  ing  the  poetry  of  his  country.     He  intro- 

time,  effects  and  causes  of  the  great  in-  duced  the  Alexandrine  veise.  At  the  head 

tellectual  fermentation  which  resulted  in  of  the  first  Silesian   school   was  Martin 

the  reformation.    Amongthemare  distin-  Opitz,   of  Boherfeld  (bom  at   Buntzlau, 

guialied  Renard  tiie  Fox,  by  Henry  of  1579,  died  1639).     He  endeavored  to  suji- 

Atcfcmaer  ;    the    Marenschi^  (Ship   of  ply    by  correctness  what  he  wanted  in 

Fools),   by   Sebastian   Braid;     Thomas  in¥entivegi?nius,and,intiiisrespeci,wnsof 

Mumer's    Nkmnliesckiriiraiig    (Coiiapir-  serviceto  the  language.    Theajieientclaa- 

acy  of  Fools),  and  SckeUenmnJt,  Rollen-  sjcs  were  his  models ;  yet  he  was  content- 

hagen'siilDMftmaitirfer,andthe writiogsof  ed  with  imitating  the  French,  and   tlieir 

John  Fischart.    Unconnected  with  tiiese  imitators,  tiie  Dutch  poets.  He  introduced 

schools  are  many  popular  songs,  produc-  the  use  of  quantity,  iusteodof  framing  iiis 

ed  in  the  13th  century,  wl^ch,  irom  die  verses  merely  with  reference  to  the  num- 

variety  of  their  subjects,  relating  to  all  the  ber  of  syllables.     As   be  is  not  without 

ranks,  feelings  and  atuations  of  life  in  richness  of  imagery  and  warmth  of  feel- 

Ihose  limes,  and  their   spirit,  liveliness,  ing,   his   lyrical   poems  contributed,  not- 

boldnews  and  gayety,  present  a  plienome-  withstanding  his  Jalse  taste,  to  revive  and 

non  in  literature.     In  the  14th  and  15th  enrich  German  poetry.     Among  his  m- 
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n.orouB  followers,  .nony  of  whom  are  re-  otiier  hand,  he  deprived  poetry  of  lifr,  by 

ligious  poets,  the  most  (listingtijshed  are  placing  its  chief  merit  io  smoothness  unil 

Paul  Flemining  (1606—40),   Sim.  Dach  clearness,  in  the  French  taste.    He  was 

11605—59),    A.    Tscheniing   (1611— 59),  soon  opposed  by  tlie  Swiss,  Bodmer  nnd 

Paul  Gerhard  ( 1606 — 76),  F.  voii   Logau  Breitinger,  who   were   animated  by  tlie 

(l(i04--55),  A.GryphiiiB  (1616 — 46),  John  great  minds  of  antiquity  and  the  Bpirit  of 

Rist  (1607—67),  George  Phil.  Harsdorfer  English  poetry,  and  who   endeavored  to 

and  Joh,  Klai,  die  founders  of  the  Order  revive  the  German  poetry  of  the  middle 

of  Flowers.  The  30  years' war  destroyed,  oges.     Albert  von  Haller  supported  tliis 

in  a  great  measure,  the  German  national  school  by  his  vigorous  poems,  abounding 

character  and  feeling.    In  the  midst  of  its  in  thought.    Gottsched's  school  was  fol- 

desolation  appeared  two  poets,  tiill  of  pal-  lowed  by  the  Lei|«ic  association  of  young 

riotisin    and    mystical   enthusiasm,  both  er  poets  and  autbois,  some  of  whom  cure 

Jesuits.   The6rst,JacobBalde(1603 — 62),  to  be  ineulioned  as   the  heralds  of  the 

wrote  in  Latin  verse ;  the  other,  Frederic  golden  age  of  German  poetry ;  as,  for  in- 

Spee,  published  his  poems  in  German,  stance,  J.  A.  Cramer  {died  1788),  Chr. 

wnder  the  title  Tndz  MtdttigaU.    In  tliis  Furchtegott  Gellert  (died  1769),  with  his 

period,anumberof  poetical  societies  were  fables  and  sacred  hymns;  G.  W.  Rabener 

established;  for  instance,  Die  fractiibnn-  (died  1770),  known  by  his  satires;   F.  W. 

geitde  (the  fruit  bearing),  founded   1616,  Gleim  (died  1803),  more  successful  in  hia 

by  prince  Louis  of  Auhalt ;  the  Order  of  vrar  son^  than  in  his  anacreontics ;  Chr. 

I'lowers,  tiie  Shepherds  of  the  Pegnitz,  F.  von  Kleiat  {died  1759),  I.  P.  Uz  (died 

established  1644,  at  Nuremberg,  and  oih-  1790),  F,  VV.  Zacliaria  (died  1777),  a  sa- 

crs,  most  of  which  aimed  at  the  improve-  tirical  poet,  jiot  without  wit  and  imagina- 

lueut  and  unity  of  die  language,  and  tiie  tion.     Freueric  von  Hagedorn  (died  1754) 

reformation  of  poetry,  but  eventually  de-  was  distingiuslied  for  an  easy  and  natural 

generated  into  petty  pedantry  and  afiecta-  style  and  refined  taste ;  Solomon  Gessner, 

tion.     With  the  second  Silesian  school,  the  creator  of  a  new  idyllic  poetty,  was 

an  afiected  imitation  of  foreign  taste,  par-  characterized  by  simplicity  an<l  innocence, 

ticularly  of  the  French,  degraded  German  and  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 

poetiy  to  the  lowest  degree.    Christian  revolution  was  finally  eHected  chiefly  by 

Hoffmann,  of  HoSmaimswaldau  (1616 —  three  men,  unlike  each  other  it:  every 

79),  a  poet  of  some  wit,  but  without  gen-  respect,  except  in  their  just  esteem  for 

nine  feeling,  introduced  tlie  conceits  of  antiquity,  and  an  independence  and  orig- 

Marinoand  sinular  poeiastetstotheadmi-  inality   of  genius;    they  were   Lessing, 

I'ation  of  hb  contemporaries.    His  pDetry  Klopstock  and  Wicland.    G.  F.  Leasing 

is  bombastic,  impure  and  empty  ;  he  en-  (born  1729,  died   1781),  with  his  clear, 

dtavored   to  hide  his   want  of  genuine  classical  understanding,  exposed   foreijm 

feeling  by  a  revolting  sentimentality.    The  and  native  ateurdities  in  taste,  and  exhiu- 

uime  iaise  taste  also  wasted  the  poetical  ited,  in  his  otvn  productions,  an  example 

talents  of  Daniel  Gaspar  von  Lohenstein  of  the  manner  hi  which  original  thoughts 

(1635— 83),  to  whom  tire  and  originality  adopt  appropriate  forms,  without  iinlta- 

canuot   be    denied,   notwithstanding   hia  tiou  of  any  kind.    He  is  the  founder  of 

conceited  and  antithetical  style.-    His  nov-  the  national  German  drama,  and  of  Ger- 

cl  Armnias  and  Tkuandda  vuileB  uiK^m-  man    criticism.      F.    G.  Klopstock  was 

mon  vigor  with  the  greatest  iaiilts  of  his  taught  by  the  ancients,  tliat  there  Is  no 

time.    His  imitators  are  distinguished  by  true  poetry  without  patriotism  and  rellg- 

exaggeration  and  affected  sentimentality ;  ion ;  tiie  former  he  derived  from  the  Ger- 

as,  for  instance,  Henry  Anselm  von  Zieg'  man  lustory  of  early  times ;  with  the  lat- 

]er  (1663—97),  author  of  the  ^siaik  Ba-  ter  be  was  inspired  by  the  holiest  and 

mse.    This  mania  lasted  till  the  middle  highest  conceptions  of  Christianity,  which 

of  the  18th  century,  and  was  inoffectually  produced  Lis  Mutiaa.     He  also  used  the 

opposed  by  tiie  satire  <,2  Wernike   and  perfect  metrical  formsofthe  aucients,and 

others.   It  was  followed  ny  a  flood  of  stale  imparted  to  his  native  language  ahigh  de- 

and  insipid  occasional  poems,  among  the  gree  of  dignity  and  correctness.     Cbris> 

authors  of  which,  the  baron  Canitz  {1654  flan  M.  Weland  (bom  1733,  died  1812). 

—99),  Neukhch,  Besser,  &c.,  were  cele-  an  Imitator  neither  of  the  Attic  style,  noi 

brated  in  their  time.     Only  a  genius  like  of  the  French  taste,  called  to  Lis  aid  the 

tiiat  of  the  unfortunate  Gunther,  was  able  genius  of  grace,  which  insphes  the  for- 

to  sustain  itself  above  the  general  deluge,  mer,  and  tiie  natural  fiicility  which  pre 

Gottsched  endeavored  to  purify  the  Ian-  vails  in  the  latter,  to  pve  cffeoi  to  tlie  cre- 

guage  from  tbreli-n  additions ;  hut,  on  tlie  atioiis  of  his  uwii  rich  and  iiieAhj.  istilila 
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imagmalion.  His  muse,  though  often  sen-  ing  representation.  One  tl.ing,  however, 
Bual,  often  verbose,  is  fiill  of  natural  grace  is  wanting  in  Gothe's  productions.  He 
and  warm  feeling.  He  contributed  a  great  dons  not  set  forth  Htrongly  the  moral  dig 
deal  to  give  to  the  German  language  a  city  of  man,  tlie  power  with  which  his 
greater  pliability  and  ease.  Theintroduc-  spirit  opposes  tbe  accidents  of  life.  The 
(icrn  of  Shakspcare  into  Germany  could  varied  play  of  human  passion  he  portrays 
not  bul  produce  a  decisive  iuflueiice,  after  in  a  masterly  tnnnner.  With  these  great 
tlie  revival  of  a  taste  for  the  earlier  Ger-  names,  the  age  has  produced  many  other 
mau  poetry  and  the  old  English  ballads,  poets,  of  whom  we  will  mention  only  the 
The  growuig  romantic  tendency  mani-  moM  eminent,  or  those  who  bad  at  least 
fesied  itself  in  many  poets  of  the  Gottm-  their  period  of  distinction.  Mattliison 
gen-  Untan,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  ballads  charmed  by  bis  tender  pictures  of  nature. 
of  Biii^r,  the  elegies  of  Holty  and  in  The  poetty  of  Salis  was  more  vigorous, 
thepocma  of  the  couutsof  Stolbei^.  The  Tiedge  ia  known  by  his  Urania,  in  fflx 
latter,  however,  showed  the  influences  of  cantos ;  A.  Schlegel,by  Ws  excelleni  Irans- 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians.  Their  lations  of  Shakspeare,  and  Calderon,  and 
friend  Voss (bom  1751)  vvas  unfortunate  many  ori^^nal  pieces  of  much  merit; 
enough  to  forget,  in  his  love  for  the  an-  Claudius,  by  his  popular  songs  and  re- 
cieut  classical  poetry,  that  its  chief  merit  bpous  hymns.  Of  the  humor,  wit,  ge- 
consists  in  its  living  spirit,  and  accommo-  nius  and  virtue  of  Jean  Paul  Friedericli 
dation  to  the  character  of  their  times ;  but  Richter,  Menzel  says  rightly, "  No  one  had 
his  translations  of  Homer  improved  die  so  much  power  to  do  iU,  luid  no  one  was 
metre  and  displayed  the  richness  of  the  in  fiict  so  pious  and  childlike."  Ludwig 
German  language,  and  bis  idyllic  poetry,  Tieck  possesses  poetical  resources  hardly 
though  often  unnatural  in  its  Greek  dress,  inferior  to  Gothe's ;  and  his  productions, 
is  not  wantiug  ui  dieniw  and  beauty,  moreover,  are  distinguished  for  virtue  and 
Herder,  Schiller  and  Gothe  next  appear  purity  as  well  as  for  poetical  spiiic.  He  is, 
on  the  German  Parnassus.  Herder's  ro-  moreover,  one  of  tiie  most  learned  com- 
mantic  poetry  was  drawn  ftom  every  mentators  on  Shakspeare.  Novalis,  to 
time  and  nation.  Witness  his  translation  whom  the  world  was  one  great  poem, 
of  Balde,  bis  Cid,  liis  Voices  of  the  Na-  wrote  sacred  hymus  of  the  most  intense 
tions.  Lis  Legends,  as  well  as  the  poetry  in  feeling  and  tlie  highest  spirit.  Ernest 
bia  critical  and  other  worics.  ScIuUer  Scliulze,at onearly age,wastheauihor of 
followed  the  ideas  of  Klopstock,  but  he  two  romantic  epic  poems,  tbe  Enchanted 
gave  tliem  shape  and  body.  His  inspira-  Rose  and  CecUia.  Full  of  the  spirit  of 
bon,  instead  of  pervading  the  distant  tbe  war  of  independence,  in  which  be 
heavens,  and  representing  the  conveisa-  bved  and  died,  was  tlie  patriotic  Theodore 
tions  of  God  and  the  seraphs,  exhibited  Komer,  so  celebrated  for  his  war  songa 
the  Sniggle  of  human  viitue  and  human  and  bis  tragedies,  which  breathe  the  spirit 
will  with  life  and  iate.  His  ideals  are  as  of  Schiller,  as  well  as  for  his  chivakous 
holy  and  elevated  as  Klopstock's,  but  they  death,  [See  Kiirna:)  Max.  von  Schen- 
appear  clothed  in  reality  and  truth.  It  kendorf  was,  like  him,  a  patriotic  and 
has  been  objected  to  him  that  tiie  poetical  productive  poet;  Friederieh  Riickert,  a 
is  too  often  lost  in  tbe  philosophical.  In  poet  of  the  most  reiined  and  abundant 
German  tragedy,  his  dramatical  works  are  imagination;  Ludwig  Uhiand.  a  geuius 
undoubtedly  the  first  In  comparing  deep,  rich  and  unassuming:  his  poems 
Gothe  with  Wieland,  we  hardly  find  any  breathe  the  true  si>iril  of  romance.  He 
other  points  of  resemblance  than  their  endeavored  to  make  German  tragedy 
grace  and  fulness,  their  livebnesa  and  more  national.  Among  the  romantic 
ease ;  but,  in  Wieland,  tiiis  appears  to  modem  poets  is  also  distinguished  Gusta- 
be  owing  principally  to  the  happy  tem-  vus  Schwab.  Griea  and  Btreckluss  liave 
per  of  the  poet,  and  his  continual  study  become  celebrated  as  translators  of  Tasso 
of  Greek  and  French  models,  while,  in  and  Dante.  As  dramatic  poets,  we  may 
Gothe,  it  is  owing  to  the  strengtii  with  mention,  besides  tliose  already  named. 
which  his  bold  and  penetrating  spirit  per-  Werner  and  Miilhier,  Grillparzer,  Hou 
vades  tbe  unlimited  variety  of  nature  and  wald,  Auffenberg,  Klingemann,  Raupach, 
the  bidden  recesses  of  the  htnnan  heart ;  Immerman ;  in  comedies  and  operas, 
to  the  harmony  with  which  his  rich  and  Mahlmann,  Vop  Maltiiz.  Olilensch  lager 
refined  feeling  echoes  every  voice,  every  (a  Dane),  Weissentbum,  Sleigentesch, 
movement  of  the  living  world,  and  finds,  SclimidI,  Heinricb  von  Kleiat,  Schiitz. 
in  bis  bright  and  abundant  imagination.  The  dramatical  muse  of  Kotzebue  was 
the  mjaris  of  tlie  iiicst  simple  r.nd  stiik-    fiirtile,  but  without  dignity,  and  fire-^uenfl" 
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wlihout  good  morals.  Iffland  was  the  no  courtly  rules,  ever  held  dominion  over 
mitlior  of  numerous  &mUy  pieces,  tlieir  literature,  and  limited  the  authors  to 
Whether  the  Germans  have  a  national  certain  fevorite  fomis  and  manners;  and 
theatre  has  been  doubted  by  many  even  even  tlie  universities  exerted  no  domi- 
aniong  tlien^elves.  It  seems,  indeed,  that,  neering  iniluence.  From  the  time  of 
notwilliBtanding-  the  many  excellent  dra-  Opilz  (cj,  v.),  ihe  poeta  poured  fortji  their 
matic  works  which  they  have  produced,  KrMns  in  tlie  most  various  styles,  and 
the  difference  in  their  fonii  ana  spirit  in-  without  being  called  to  account  for  their 
dicate  a  deficiency  in  the  causes  which  irregularity.  Exterior  influences  were 
should  give  the  stamp  of  nationality  to  required  to  produce  controvert  and  par^ 
the  productions  of  the  German  theatre,  spirit.  Till  then,  only  frivolous  Italian 
That  community  of  feeUng  and  spirit  in  writers,  belon^ng  to  the  end  of  the  16lh 
a  nation,  which  are  necesBary  to  pve  a  and  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  century, 
strongly  marked  character  of  individual!-  were  studi^  and  imitatai ;  and  from  the 
ty  to  ils  drama,  are  difficolt  to  be  found  French  literature,  with  a  strange  n^lect 
amid  the  political  divisioD  of  tlie  present  of  the  first  clashes,  only  son.e  wordless 
time.  The  sources  of  common  interest  novels  and  poems  were  selected  as  mod- 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  earlier  history  els,  and  even  the  Dutch  imitators  of  the 
of  Germany,  under  the  empei-ors,  and  in  French  were  nrnde  use  of  for  the  same 
tlie  middle  ages.  But  the  attempts  which  purpose.  Besides  this,  no  notice  was 
have  been  made  by  Dhland  and  otliers  taken  of  foreign  literature.  Almost  a 
are  too  few  and  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  century  elapsed  afterOpita,  before  a  corn- 
judge  of  Ihe  prospect  of  Iheir  success,  parison  of  the  ewsting  state  of  the  Ger- 
A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  man  literature  with  the  foreign,  gave  life 
sacred  poetry  of  die  Germans.  During  to  German  criticism.  Bodmer  and  Breit- 
all  the  aberrations  and  changes  of  taste  in  'tiger,  two  Swiss  literati,  published,  in 
tlie  other  branches  of  poetry,  this  one  has  li^l,  the  Discourses  of  the  Painters,  and 
retained  its  dignity,  except,  perhaps,  in  endeavored,  by  the  exposition  of  views 
the  controverswl  period  of  ihe  Protestant  drawn  from  the  study  of  Milton's  Para- 
church  succeeding  the  reformation,  when  dise  Lost,  to  raise  the  standard  of  German 
doctrinal  distinctions  fonned  the  subject  poetry.  Attending  more  to  the  substance 
of  B  jreat  number  of  hymns.  After  the  than  to  the  form,  they  proceeded  in  their 
Catiiolic  poetty  of  the  middle  ages,  which  investigations  with  as  much  penetration  as 
was  vmtlen  mostiy  in  Latin  verse,  but  ijnportiality.  ProfessorGottsched.inLeip- 
often  presented  the  most  beautiful  exhibi-  sic,  inclined  lowirds  the  French  licera. 
tions  of  devout  feeling,  the  later  sacred  ture,  and  endeavored  to  establish,  as  a 
poetry  begins  with  the  vigorousand  pious  chief  rule  for  German  literature,  tliot  it 
accents  of  Luther,  Paul  Gerhard  ^607 —  should  be  made  intelii^ble  to  everybody 
1876)  produced  hymns  full  of  feehng  and  by  a  certain  easy,  conveisatioual  tone  of 
deep  piety,  Erdmaiin  Neuermeister  in  writing.  But  whilst  he  strove,  with  this 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Klop-  view,  to  promote  ihe  piuily  and  fluency 
stock,  Lavater,  Gellert,  Schubart,  Cramer,  of  the  language,  and  ease  of  versification, 
Claudius  Niemeyer,  Herder,  form  a  series  he  overlooked  the  more  important  subject 
of  sacred  poets.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  of  the  spirit  of  ihe  literature,  and  misun- 
large  number  of  others,  particularly  in  the  derstood  the  character  and  thevrantsof 
first  period  of  Protestantism.  In  tiie  first  his  nation.  While  Gottsehed  was  thus 
part  of  the  18th  century,  there  were  more  sinking  into  insipidity,  the  Siviss  were 
than  33,000  hymns  in  the  German  Ian-  running  into  scholastic  stibulties;  and  yet 
gaage,  by  more  than  500  authors.  The  German  Lterature  owes  a  new  fife,  and 
essence  of  deep  reli^oits  inspiration  seems  German  criticism  owes  its  foundation,  to 
to  breathe  in  the  reli^ous  poems  of  No-  the  disputes  between  these  two  parties, 
valis.  The  weighty  and  vigorous  ideas  in  tlie 
German  CriJifwm,  German  literature  poems  of  Haller,  and  the  Mesdaa  of 
is  truly  the  child  of  the  nadon.  Their  IGopstocfc,  produced  a  powerful  escite- 
politica!  and  civil  constitution  was  given  ment  (1743).  If  the  results  of  their  con- 
to  the  Germans  by  their  princes  and  the  tendons  were  not  very  lisible  at  the  ino- 
evenis  of  history ;  their  spiritual  life  they  ment,  yet  they  prepared  the  minds  of 
created  themselves.  A  literary  court  of  their  c'oimtrymen  for  independent  judg- 
justice,  univeisally  acknowledged  as  the  ment,  and  awakened  them  from  the  tor- 
aeadimie  Fran^aiH  in  France,  was  incon-  por  in  wliich  the  rules  of  Ilaumgarteii 
sistent  with  the  numerous  political  divis-  and  Batleux  end  Du  Bos  would  havn 
iuns  of  Germany.    No  standard  of  fashion,  left  them.      Shortly  after,  LesMng  camr 
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forth,  one  of  the  sreatest  cntics  Germany  from  auy  school,  woa  not  influenced  by 
ever  possessed.  Without  predilection  for  the  new  principles.  The  original  Herdet, 
any  nation,  and  appreciating  all,  free  from  in  his  KaSigone,  violently  opposed  the 
prejudices  and  the  fear  of  men,  liis  hon-  new  doctrine.  Scliiller's  unjust  criticism 
est  and  profound  spirit  of  investigation  of  the  poetry  of  BOrger  showed  to  what 
strove  only  for  mitli ;  and  lie  luuted  tlie  principles  of  Kant  must  lead.  A  spir- 
with  comprehensive  learning,  a  penetrat-  it  of  fresh  and  glowing  feeliug,  opposed 
jng  and  clear  judgment,  a  refined  and  to  the  prosaic  views  of  Kant,  and  con- 
a  striking  conciseness  in  expressing  the  uected  with  a  keenness  and  l)old  impar- 
resulis,  so  that  fae  may  be  con^dered,  at  tiality,  which  called  back  tlie  memory  of 
the  same  tune,  as  the  founder  of  Gennan  Lessing,  was  inanifested  in  the  JiSitnaum 
criticism,  and  as  an  ejiceltent  model  for  of  the  brothers  Sehlegel,  in  which  deep 
imitation  by  critical  ■writers.  His  own  reflection  was  united  with  a  keen  sense 
original  productions  wded  the  etfect  of  of  the  beautiful.  Their  intimate  union 
ills  laitical  piles.  At  the  same  time,  the  with  Tieck,  Bcmhardi,  Kovalia,and  other 
bookseller  Nicolai,  in  Berlin,  contributed  kindred  spirits,  Las  had  an  important  in- 
to the  success  of  his  labors,  by  the  estab-  fluence  on  German  criticism.  The  deep 
lishment  of  several  criticid  journals,  glance  which  they  cast  into  the  middle 
Herder  came  forth  with  striking  original!-  ages  gave  them  a  romantic  and  even 
ty  and  elevation  of  ideas  in  his  Kribsckat  mystical  tendency,  which  found  many 
F'iSdem  (Cridcal  Woods,  1769).  He  per-  friends  and  a  new  support  in  the  system 
niitted  himself  to  be  limited  by  no  con-  of  Schelling,  but  has  also  had  its  oppo- 
ventional  rule,  but  his  luminous  under-  nents.  Among  the  latter,  Kotzehue,  by 
Hiauding  was  often  overwhelmed  by  liis  his  periodical  publication  DerfVfimiifft^e, 
fiery  imagination,  and  his  criticism  was  made  hiinselfmost  known;  and,  in  a  more 
not  seldom  deficient  in  clearness  and  pre-  dignified  way,  Bouterwek,  in  liis  History 
ciaon.  The  Elemenw  of  Criticism,  by  of'^Poetry  and  Eloquence. 
lord  Karnes,  was  not  without  influence,  German  Philoaophy.  (See  Philoso- 
at  this  time,  on  the   critical   spirit   of    phi/.) 

Gennany.  ift  was  translated  into  Ger-  Gen»an  SchodofArt.  The  war  songs, 
man  by  Meiuhard.  Most  of  the  cham-  which  Tacitus  mentions,  the  armorial 
pions  of  Gertnan  criticism  of  this  period  bearings  on  the  escutcheons,  the  early 
contended  against  the  French  taste;  but  romantic  poetry,  and  the  mythology  of  the 
Wieland,  by  his  Deutsehen  Mercur,  gave  Edda,  display  the  eai-ly  taste  of  the  Ger- 
it  currency  again,  without  intending  to  re-  man  nation  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts, 
store  itsformcr  authority.  Wieland  had  Soonaftertlieintroductionof Christianity, 
cultivated  Iiis  mind  too  comprehensivelv  art  began  to  extend  beyond  the  mere  dec" 
and  profoundly,  and  was  too  familiar  with  orations  of  weapons,  and  appears  first  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  literature  of  the  chimshes  and  monasteries.  Here  music 
most  refined  nations,  to  attempt  the  inCro-  was  first  cultivated.  Architecture  wait 
duction  of  any  part  of  the  French  litera-  elevated  above  the  mere  pui^)oses  of  shel- 
ture,  but  ■ndiQt  was  of  a  general  appliea-  ter,  and  Gothic  arches  and  spires  towereo 
tion,  and  hod  a  certain  relation  with  the  towards  heaven.  Poetry  was  cherisheil 
character  of  German  literature.  And  to  by  the  monks,  who  preserved  tbe  remuns 
thL'5  influence  it  is  portly  to  be  attributed,  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  and  made  imi- 
that  Gennsm  criticism,  with  utidimiu'  lations  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  classes, 
jshed  life  and  profoundness,  acquired  a  On  the  miniature  ornaments  of  their  man- 
more  varied  and  general  character,  and  a  uscripts,  and  on  the  altar-pieces  of  their 
tone  of  mild  and  refined  dignity,  which  churches,  painting  [see  the  next  difuion) 
manifested  itself  particularly  in  llie  AUge-  fixeA  her  first  rude  but  inspired  traces.  It 
mdne  IMeratunxiiung  of  Jena,  founded  is  tmcertain  how  much  the  early  Saxon 
in  1785.  Kant's  S>T<tfe  der  UiikeiUkraJl  castles  were  affected  by  the  Byzantine 
(Criticism  of  the  Power  of  Judgment,  modification  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
1790)  maintained  that  tbe  judgment  of  chitecture,  and  the  ornaments  of  later  pe- 
corrcct  taste  is  independent  of  excitement  riods.  It  is  certain  that  this  bold  and 
and  emotion.  This  principle  was  ac-  living,  though  often  gloomy  and  severe, 
knowledged  by  Schiller,  in  his  Rmk  dtr  style  has  nowhere  else  reached  the  per- 
Xhnae^i  (Kingdom  of  Forms),  but  the  ad-  fection  which  it  attained  in  the  German 
herents  of  the  new  school  did  not  har-  countries.  German  painting  sprung  from 
(nonize  in  their  systems  of  [esthetics,  and  the  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  pictures  of 
the  nation,  which,  in  general,  in  matters  saints,  but  soon  rose  above  the  lifeless 
at'  feeling,  had  never  aoci-ptcd  of  laws    and  dry  diligence  of  that  sciiool.    From 
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the  13di  to  the  15th  century  waa  the  gold-  wi  the  direclion  of  Gmman  taste,  aiid  ox- 
enageof  Germanurchiteclure.  TheGer-  cited  the  enthuaasni  of  amateurs  and  art- 
man  school  of  punting  flourished  almost  ists  for  classic  ontiquity.  Heyiie's  archaa- 
as  early,cliiefly  on  tlie  Rhine  and  in  Sua-  ological  investigations  had  a  similar  influ- 
bia.  The  greatest  painteis,  numerous  and  ence.  Tiiis  enthufflasm  became  extrava- 
skilful  founders,  carvers  in  wood,  wood-  gant,  and  seduced  tlie  artists  from  llie 
engravers,  and  probably  the  earliest  en-  imitation  of  nature,  to  an  escessive  imita- 
grovers  on  copper,  and  etcbera,  lived  in  the  tion  of  ancient  models,  under  the  allurin-g 
15th  century,  narucularly  iu  the  south  of  title  of  the  bean  idftd  of  the  Greek  form. 
Germany.    The  invention  of  the  on  of  The  events  of  the  unes,  a   " 


e  Lines,  and  tlie  patii 
engraving  on  copper  with  the  burin,  is  spirit  of  Gfithe,  Schiller  and  Herder  sub- 
ascribed  to  a  goIdsiMtli  in  Upper  Genna-  sequeiitiy  awakened  a.  zeal  for  Germau 
ny,  who  lived  1460,  and  that  of  etching  to  antiquity,  pnrticularfy  for  the  religious  pe- 
Michael  Wohlgeuiuthj  1434 — 1519;  but  riod  of  the  middle  ages.  Wackenroder'a 
neither  opinion  is  sufficiently  established,  flenenaw^cssungen  ernes  hmsUiebenden 
At  this  period,  Germany  displayed  a  great  Klosterbnukr)  (1797),  the  romantic  vnrit- 
DuinberofGoliiiccathedraJSirisingfroinlhe  iiigsofTieckaudNavuli9,thecriticisnisof 
midst  of  dark  and  narrow  liuilSngs,  the  the  Schlegels,thc  revivniof  the  JVUelun?- 
extent  and  grandeur  of  which  are  viable  erdkil,  and  the  collection  of  the  finest  old 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strasburg,  pictures  by  tlie  brothers  Boisserfee  and 
Vienna,  and  many  other  places,  whose  otiieis,  turned  the  attention  of  the  young 
altars  ore  ornamented  with  the  works  of  artists  towards  the  romantic.  From  the 
Van  Eyk  and  Albert  Durer,  and  the  begimiingof  the  present  centurj',lhe  Ger- 
gloomy  majesty  of  whose  aisles  received  man  painters  in  Rome  have  manifested  a 
a  dim  hghtthrough  the  colors  of  beautiful  tendency  to  religious  and  historical  aub- 
glass  paintings.  Sculpture,  though  less  jects  in  the  manner  of  the  old  Gennan 
mvored  by  Christianity,  produced  works  and  the  kindred  Italian  school.  Against 
like  the  sepulchre  of  St,  Sebastian  in  Nu-  this  tendency  many  Hellenists,  among 
remberg,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  rep-  whom  is  Golhe,  have  raised  (heir  voice, 
resentations  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Tiie  foisting  that  the  art  of  a  eoimtry  must 
casllescontBineddrinkinghorns,fiiiecarv-  take  root  in  its  native  soil,  before  it  can 
ings  on  the  walls,  and  other  curious  and  attain  a  natural  and  vigorous  growth, 
rare  works,  elaborately  linished.  The  Among  the  Gennan  painters  in  Rome, 
houses  of  the  free  and  wealthy  citizens  of  who  endeavor  to  unite  the  spiritof  theold 
the  Hanseatic  or  Suabian  league,  were  religious  schools  with  tiie  classical  perfeo- 
oflen  richer  in  worksof  art  than  in  means  tion  of  ibnn,  is  Peter  Cornelius,  of  Dte- 
of  comfort.  The  monasteries  were  filled  seldorf  (see  Camdiua ;  also  Carioon,  and 
with  productions  of  art  of  every  kind.  German  School  of  Paintij^).  Tf  lis  change 
The  religious  troubles  in  the  16th  century  has  not  been  confined  to  painting,  though 
jnit  an  end  to  this  flourishing  period,  and,  modern  art  seems  to  prefer  the  expression 
as  the  German  school  of  art  was  entirely  of  its  religious,  romantic  s|iirit  by  light  and 
religious,  prevented  its  farther  develope-  colors,  whilst  the  ancients  preferred  the 
nienl.  The  art  of  engraving  and  cutting  perfect  form  of  the  body.  German  sculp- 
in  wood  survived  ahnoei  alone ;  in  gen-  ture  was,  tiierefore,  chiefly  confined,  in 
eral,  extravagance  of  ornament  usurped  elder  times,  to  subjects  taken  from  sacred 
the  place  of  beauty.  After  the  storms  of  pictures,  and,in  recent  times,  has  devoted 
thethtrty  years' war,  by  which  the  dividon  itself  principally  to  imitations  of  the  an- 
of  the  nation  was  widened,  the  Protestajit  tique  style,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  most 
states  of  Germany  were  distinguished  by  excellent  works  have  been  produced.  The 
the  cultivation  of  learning,  particularly  of  art  of  engraving  was  naturally  the  com- 
ihe  Latin  language,  which  checked,  for  a  penionof  paiittiiig,  tlirough  all  its  changed 

ong  time,  the  developement  of  a  national  of  style.     (See  Erigramng.)    The  princi- 

ahaiacter;  but  the  German  character  was  pal  seats  of  art  in  Germany  are,  Vienna, 

Tiore  injuriously  aifected  by  the  imitation  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  each  of  which 

of  the  French,  in  the  second  half  of  the  has  an  academy  of  art. 

7tli  century.     The  academies  of  art,  in-         German  School  of  Painling     With  tlie 

etiluted  on  the  modelof  the  French,  could  decline  of  tiie  Eastern  empire,  Byzantine 

effect  little  for  the  creation  of  a  national  art  and  science  were  spread  over  Europe, 

taste.    The  galleries  of  pictures,  which  In  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  ptuv 

were  then  founded,  firat  awakened  the  in-  ticularly  on  the  Rhine,  the  gloomy  dry 

terest  of  the  learned.    Lessing,  Winckel-  style  of  the  Byzantine  school  prevailed. 

mann  and  Mengs  had  a  decisive  influence  Miny  pictures  of  this  early  period  liave 
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been  preserved ;  iheynre  distinguished  by  a'  less  decisive  for  German  art  than  for  Ger- 
gold  ground  und  omamentedglorieBmade  man  poetry  and  language.  The  eldest 
of  silver,  shaded  with  brown ;  their  colors  Germun  scliool  of  painters,  which  fiir  sur- 
are  bright,  witiiout  liarraony  and  without  passed  the  later  school  of  Nuremberg  in 
IHe ;  Iheir  outliiics  are  delicate.  In  Aus-  purity  of  style,  depth  of  expression  luid 
tria,  the  abbot  Eeginbald,  founder  of  the  quiet  loveliness,  flourished  at  Cologne,  in 
monastery  of  Murr,  awakened  a  taste  for  this  period.  Their  piclurea  nre  generally 
the  arts  about  900.  He  was  followed  by  on  wood,  which  was  first  covered  with 
St,  Thiemo,  ai  Saltzburg,  and,  in  pariicu-  a  layei-of  chulk,  andthen  witli  linen,  upon 
lar,  by  Gisela,  the  wife  of  St.  Stephen  of  which  were  laid  another  ground  of  chalk 
Hungary.  Louis  the  Debonnaire  received  and  bole,  and,  lastly,  a  gold  ground. 
fOBtly  works  of  art  as  presents  troin  the  They  preserve  their  colors  vrith  a  remark 
Byzantine  emperor.  The  Silesian  and  able  freshness.  The  most  celebrated  of  - 
Sloravian  princes  kept  up  a  friendly  con-  tiiese  works  is  the  altar-piece  in  tlie  sathe- 
nexion  with  the  Greek  emperors.  St.  dral  of  Cologne,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Methodius,  the  missionary  to  the  Sclavo-  William  of  Cologne,  others  to  Peter  Calf. 
nians  (863),  is  mentioned  as  a  distin-  The  collections  of  Walhaf,  Boisserie 
guished  piunter  ;  and  die  first  Silesian  (q.  v.)  and  Bettendorf  contan  the  finest 
bishops  who  came  from  Italy,  made  use  speciinens  of  tliis  period.  In  Frankfort, 
of  sacred  pictures  for  spreading  their  re-  the  painters  on  gl^  were  distinguished, 
ligion.  In  the  chinches  of  Si.  Ehzabeth  The  most  poetical  of  the  okl  German 
and  of  St.  Barbara,  at  Breslaii,  tliere  are  inasteia,  Hemmelink,  whose  works  are  full 
some  remarkable  pictures  of  tliis  period,  of  boldness  and  fire,  lived  in  this  period. 
The  church  of  St.  Bernardine  contains  The  builderof  the  Wartburg,  count  Louis 
the  Hedwig'a  Table,  U|>on  whicli  events  II,  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  in  Hesse  and 
in  the  life  of  St.  Hedwig  are  painted,  in  Thuringia,  The  old  church  of  St.  Eliza- 
32  compartments.  In  Bavaria,  Theodore  beih,  at  Marburg,  contains  many  early 
II  endeavored  to  propagate  Christianity  monuments.  Henry  I  protected  the  arts 
bytheinslramentalityof SLRiipert,wliom  in  Sosony.  There  were  distinguished 
he  called  from  Worms  (696);  and  here  artists  in  the  ablwys  of  Corvey,  Mindcn, 
also  the  introduction  of  painting  followed  Hildesheim  and  Osnabruck,  in  Lower 
that  of  Christianity.  The  aiCa  were  most  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  The  number  of 
zealously  cultivated  in  the  monasteries  of  the  monuments  of  art,  from  this  early 
the  Benedictines.  Alfred  and  Arirani,  the  time,  is  incredible.  They  are  found 
latter  a  monk  of  St.  Emmeran,  were  the  everywhere  in  Germany,  not  only  in  altar- 
most  distinguished  Bavarian  artists  of  this  pieces  in  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
rime.  In  Franconia,  we  find  tlie  first  but  also  in  elegantly  ornamented  manu- 
tracee  of  art  in  the  time  of  St.  Bruno,  scripts,  hi  chasubles  embroidered  by  the 
who  (1049)  rebuilt  the  cathedral  at  Wdrtz-  nuns,  in  needle-work  and  altar-clodis. 
burg.  The  emperor  Henty  II  and  his  The  emperor,  Charles  IV,  invited  many 
queen,  St.  Cunigund,  were  patrons  of  the  skilful  painters  to  Bohemia,  where,  as 
arts.  In  the  monastery  of  Heilsbronn,  early  as  1348,  a  corporation  of  painters 
there  are  sevend  paintings  of  the  time  of  was  formed.  In  1450,  a  distinguished 
St.  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  died  school  of  jMinters  began  to  flourish  in 
1139.  Nuremberg  deserves  to  be  men-  Breslau,  still  eariier  than  that  of  Nurem- 
lioned  as  a  place  where  painting  and  berg.  Werner  of  Tegemsee  ivas  distin- 
carving  in  wood  were  early  carried  to  a  guished  for  his  excellent  glass-pHlntings. 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  churches  In  the  15th  century,  Gleissmyller,  Maier, 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  St.  Sebnldus  con-  Miichselkirchcr,  Fflterer  and  Zawnhack 
tain  some  very  old  pictures.  In  Suahia,  were  celebrated  Bavarian  painteis;  inNu- 
themonasteryofHirschati  was  early  cele-  reinberg,  Hans  Traut,  Kulenbach,  Hans 
biated  for  its  treasurtis  of  art.  Many  Bauerlein,  and  Michael  Wolilgemuth,  the 
monasteries  and  churches  contained  man-  latter  the  teacher  of  Alliert  Dnrer,  were 
uscripts  with  excellent  miniatures.  In  eminent.  A  second  period  of  German  art 
Augsburg,  Culm,  Nordlingen,  there  were  begins  witii  Albert  Durer  (q.v.),  wlio  was 
skilful  artists  at  a  very  eariy  period.  From  esteemed  by  Raphael  (from  1471 — 1528). 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  many  brandies  After  having  studied  in  die  sfliool  of 
of  art  were  practised  in  the  cities  on  the  Wohlgemuth,  be  travelled  through  Gcr- 
Upper  Rhine.  Mentz,  Treves,  and  par-  many,  the  Neilierlands  and  Italy.  Alartin 
ticularly  Cologne,  were  the  most  distin-  Schon  may  be  called  the  German  Peni- 
giiished  seats  of  German  art  at  tlial  time,  goto;  his  works  bearagreatresc'fiblanca 
The  period  from  1153  to  1330  was  not    to  those  of  that  master.    The  paiuiingj 
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of  Luke  Cranach  (bom  1470,  died  1553)  the  fifth  to  tlie  ninlh  century,  the  laws  in 
bave  acquired  a  particular  interest  fium  tlie  countries  held  by  Germans,  con- 
containing  the  portraits  of  tiie  moat  dis-  siaed  of  ruiee  which  were  in  part  aiticlea 
tinguished  persons  of  his  time.  The  Hoi-  agreed  upon  between  the  conquerors  and 
bein family  produced  many  skilful  paint-  tbeformerinhabiiantsofthe  Romanprov- 
Krs ;  [he  most  distinguished  wos  Hans  inces,  living  under  Roman  tan's :  in 
liilbem  (bom  1495,  died  1554).  Mostof  part,  a  compromise  between  the  old  pa- 
the  pnncipal  painters  of  the  German  gas  customs  and  hcense,  and  the  Chrla- 
scliool,  in  the  16tli  century,  were  at  the  lian  notions  of  religion  aiid  law ;  and,  ii. 
BBme  time  engravers.  Their  ideas  were  part,  compacts  between  the  princes  and 
truly  poetical,  but  Hometimes  too  allegor-  their  military  followers,  or  the  community 
ical.  The  execution  is  finished,  but  tijey  Such  were  the  laivs  of  t!ie  Visigothsi 
mre  deficient  in  beauty  of  forms  and  cor-  drawn  up  by  king  Eurichua,  466 — 484 ; 
recmesa  of  ouiliue.  Their  glowing  col-  of  the  Salian  Frouca,  towards  tlie  end  cl' 
oring,  the  expressive  attitudes  of  the  li^-  the  5th  c«ntury ;  of  the  Burgundiaiis ;  ol 
jires,  the  piety  which  breathes  from  their  the  Ripiiarian  Francs ;  of  the  Bavarians 
ConntenaDces,  and,  purticularly,  tlie  spirit  and  Alemamii ;  of  the  Frisians ;  Saxons ; 
of  their  landscapes  and  back  grounds,  of  the  Angles  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
must  strike  every  eye.  In  the  l7lh  and  magne;  oftlie  Lombards  (634— 724) ;  of 
m  the  first  half  of  the  18lh  century,  art  in  the  Anglo-Saxons  till  tlie  Normau  con 
Germany  was  in  a  low  state.  The  Ger-  quest.  From  the  tenth  cenluiy,  the  feudal 
man  school  hardly  survived  Albert  Dtirer  tenure  wasahnoat  the  only  mode  of  hold 
and  Holbein.  The  difficult  and  artificial  ing  landed  property,  and  die  foundation 
only  was  admired ;  nature  and  spirit  gave  of  public  law ;  but  tlie  feudal  regulations 
way  to  labored  omamenL  The  causes  of  were  so  &r  from  constituting  a  complete 
this  decline  were  the  reformation  and  the  and  regular  system  of  bw,  tliat  the  Ro- 
thirty  years'  war.  A  melancholy  period  man  law,  which  was  taufiht  ui  tlie  uni 
of  imitidon  followed,  in  which  the  taste  veraties  of  Lombardy,  attracted  scholar« 
of  Louis  XIV  and  the  exaggerated  rood-  from  all  places,  and  influenced  all  tliii 
em  Itahan  school  was  the  standard.  Al-  legal  constitutions.  The  laws  of  the  nii- 
though  Mengs  cannot  be  considered  as  a  tive  tribes  began  to  be  collected  systemat- 
restorerofai1,iUleBBtforGermany,ashis  icaDyafler  the  example  had  been  given 
plastic  principle  was  entirely  opposed  to  bytheSncfeensp^rf  (1215  and  1235),  and 
the  spirit  of  painting  in  general,  and,  in  many  cities  hatf  theirown  codesof  written 
particular,  to  the  German  school,  yet  he  or  customary  laws.  The  authority  of  the 
improved  the  taste  of  his  time  by  his  Roman  law  continually  increased,  and 
severe  manner.  Most  of  his  scholars,  influenced  pubUcaffiiirB.  ITie  native  laws, 
however,  inclined  to  a  gaudy  and  often  however,  continued  in  the  courts,  and 
superficial  style.  They  have  produced,  reKuned,  though  greatly  diversified,  many 
however,  many  pleo^ng  pieces;  among  principles  in  common.  From  the  15rh 
them3reMaron,UnterbBrger,OserandAn-,  century,  the  provincial  legislation  beciune 
gelica  Kaufmann.  William  "nschbein,  moreandmorefixed,  Almosteverycounty 
who  was  bom  in  Hesse,  and  livedfora  long  received  ita Landeaordming,  thatis,  a  partic- 
time  in  Eulin,  is  among  the  best  artists  ular  system  of  laws.  The  institution  of  the 
of  our  time,  llis  taste  is  pure,  his  style  impetiaichamber,hil495,  was  followed  by 
noble,  his  imagination  creative  and  po-  the  Iiand^rocessoribaa^gen,  the  criminal 
etical;  his  sketches  from  Homer  are  eel-  code  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  bvcrim- 
ebrated.  Many  young  German  aitists  in  inal  laws  of  separate  states.  George"  Beyer 
Rome  have  lately  imitated  the  manner  first  delivered  lectures  on  the  German  mu- 
of  the  old  German  school,  even  so  far  nicipal  law,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1707.  Of 
as  to  copy  its  faults.  More  extensive  modem  writers,  Mittermaier's  Gimmfeoiw 
information  on  German  painting  may  he  des  Deutsckes  PiivatreckU  (Heidelbei^ 
obtained  in  Fiorillo's  GetchickU  der z^k-  l^,2dedition,  1826)^deBerves  mention. 
n«i«fert  Mnate  in  DadscUand  wid  den  Gerkinq,  John  Cbrisiiau,  an  enfi- 
JVfeiferiofidw,  and  in  Gothe's  Kumt  uitd  mologist,  bom  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
^llerihum.  in  1745,  died  m  the  same  place,  in  1802.  He 
Gtrman  Law  (jtw  Germanicum)  is  at  prepared  most  of  the  test  of  tlie  great 
prtteent  httle  more  dian  a  name.  It  signi-  work,  Fopt7/oM  de  VEitrope  (Paris,  1730 
fies  merely  the  civil  law  in  Geonanj^,  so  —1792).  He  lefl  one  of  tlie  largest  col 
far  as  it  is  not  derived  from  the  ancient  lections  of  insects  ever  made  by  a  single 
Roman,  or  from  the  canonical  law,  or  from  individual  It  contains  more  tlian  30,fl)0 
the  laws  of  particular  countries.    From  specimens,  aliout  5,500  species,  and  50Ci 
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varjutieff,  an'l  >i!  still  iti  Fmiikioii.     Ilia  iliough  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  asiKin 

son,  Jbft?i  Jiaae,  bom  17ti9,  became  fcnoivn  biy,  Mr.  Gerry  wasplucKil  on  the  most 

to  the  king  ond  queen  of  Naples,  when  important  committees  of  coirespondencfi, 

^cy  lived  in  the  house  of  his  father,  at  and  distinguished  lihnself  it  the  principal 

the  lime  of  tlie  coronation  of  Leopold  IL  debates.    He  was  next  a  niemlwr  of  tbo 

He  wasaftenvardB,  for  a  long  lime,  in  the  iiunous  convention  at  Concord,  a  provin- 

Noapoliisn  service,  and  went  on  several  cial  congress  of  Massoclntsetts,  which  at 

niisaons  to  foreign  courts.    In  1818,  he  once  virtually  destroyed  the  royal  author- 

waa   ambassador   of  the    landgrave    of  ily  in   llial  state.      He  was  an  efficient 

Hesse-Homburg,  in  London,  where  lie  member  of  the  committees  of  appeal  and 

published (1821  j  bis  splendid  work, Views  safety;  and,  on  the  night  preceoing  the 

ontJieEhine.  He  is  alsotheauthorofsev-  battle  of  Lexington,  he  norrowly  escaped 

eral  other  worits,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  capture  as  one  of  a  "  retiel"  committee 

Gerona  ;  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in  of  the  provincial  congress.  After  the 
Catalonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oila  sword  was  drawn,  he  was  placed  at  the 
and  the  Ter,  the  latter  of  wliich  flows  head  of  acommittee  forraisitigthe  neces- 
tlirough  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the  form  sary  suppUes.  Mr.  Geriy  fii-st  proposed, 
of  a  triangle,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  in  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu- 
of  a  steep  mountMu.  It  is  surrounded  8etts,theprepBntlioD  of  alaw  forencour- 
witb  good  walls,  flanked  with  forlifi-  aging  the  flttmg  out  of  armed  vessels,  and 
cations,  and  covered  by  two  forts,  erect-  eatabiishing  a  court  for  the  trial  and  con- 
ed on  Ae  mountcun.  £esidest}iese,it  has  demnation  of  prizes,  and  ^vas  chairman 
five  fortified  buildings.  The  streets  are  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
narrow  and  winding ;  the  houses  tolerably  pose.  This  was  the  first  actual  avowai 
good.  It  has  a  seminary  of  education  on  of  offensive  hostihty  against  the  mother 
a  large  scale.  The  cathedral  is  rich.  It  country,  and  the  first  effort  to  establish  an 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809.  Popu-  Americannaval  armament.  John  Adams 
lation,  14,000.    40  miles  S.  Perpignan.  called  it  "  Gerry's  law,"  and  described  it 

Gerontes   {old  men);    magistrates    in  as  "one  of  the  boldest,  most  dangerous 

Sparta,  who,  with  the  cphon  and  kings,  and  most  important  measures  ir,  ihe  his- 

were  the  supreme  authority  of  the  stale,  tory  of  the  new  world."    In  November 

They  could  not  be  elevated  to  this  dignity  17/5, courts  wereestablished  by  theauthor- 

before  their  60th  year,  at  which  age  the  ity  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and 

judgesin  die  stateof  New  York  areoblig-  the  lucrative  post  of  maritime  judge  waa 

ed  to  retire  froip  office.     They  could  not  offered  to  Mr.  Gerry,  but  declined,  lest  it 

be  removed  from  office,  unless  in  extreme  should  obstruct  the   performance  of  hia 

cases.     There  were  28,  or,  according  to  general  pohtical  duties.     In  the  beginning 

some,  32,  of  these  magistrates.  of  1776,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from 

Gerrt,  Elbridge,  one  of  the  agners  of  Massachusetts  to  the  continental  congress, 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,    was  His  reputation  occasioned  his  being  placed 

bom  at  MarWehead,  Massachusetts,  July  on  all  the  committees  of  high  importance, 

17,  1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  From  his  first  entrance  into  congress,  uniil 

merchant.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  the  organization  of  the  treasury  board,  in 

college,  in  1702,  and  subsequently  engag-  1780,  he  was  generally  chainnan  of  the 

ed  in  the  same  businessivifli  his  fether,  at  committee  of  tlie  treasury.    Towards  the 

Marblehead.     In  the  controversy  between  end  of  the  year  1779,  he  was  appointed 

Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  he  early  head  of  the  commission  chosen  by  Massa- 

took  a  warm  interest;  and  was  elected,  chusetts  to  meet  delegates  fivDm  other  stales 

in   1773,  representative  fium  his  native  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 

town  in  the  general  court,  or  le^slature,  ing  some  corrective  lor  Ihe  sad  condition 

of  Massachusetts.    From  this  period,  he  of  the   currency.      When    the    treasury 

continued  in  pubUc  Ufe,  almost  without  board  was  fonned,  lie  was  made  its  pre- 

intennissiuu.    His  spirit  was  nourished  by  siding  officer.  In  February,  1760,  a  meas- 

close  communion  with  the  Adamses,  the  ure  of  congress,  with  respecttotheaSBess- 

Hancoclts   and  the  Warrens.      In  their  ment  of  supphes  from  the  several  states, 

private  meetings  at  Boston,  these  patriots  gave  so  much  umbrage  lo  Mr.  Gerry,  as 

concerted  reiostance  to  tlic  arbitrary  meas-  the  representative  of  Massachusetts,  that 

ures  of  the  mother  country,  and  jointly  he  left  his   seat,  and   returned    home, 

labored,  for  this  purpose,  in  the  esercise  Wliile  absent,  he  was  selected,  by  con 

of  their  public  duty ;  and,  when  separated,  gress,  as  a  member  of  one  of  their  usual 

they  constantly  wrote  to  each  other  with  committees  to  visit  the  army.    Yielding 

llic  same  object     In  the  gcnorjJ   court,  to  tlie  sohcitations  of  friends,uudsalisfied, 
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at  length,  wilh  the  measures  which  were  ceeded,  and  peace  was  made."  Iq  Octo- 
adopted  on  the  subject  of  liis  remon-  ber,  1798,  Mr.  (Jerry  returned  horop,  ond, 
Btrance,  he  resumed  hia  station  in  the  at  the  request  of  tlie  deinocratic  party  of 
national  councils  in  1783.  Wheu  the  Masaachuaetta,  became  their  candidate  for 
dpfinitire  treatywaa  J;ud  before  them,  ill  thechairof  governor  of  the  state.  In  1801, 
liiat  year,  those  members  who  had  signed  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  office, 
the  declaration  of  independence,  of  whom  but  at  both  periods  his  opponent  was  chos- 
three  only  remained — Mr.  Jefferaon,  Mr,  en.  lu  1310,  he  was  a  third  time  a  condi- 
Geny  and  Mr,  Ellery — were  appointed  date,  and  was  chosen,  after  a  violent  con- 
iirstoa  (he  committee  to  whicli  it  was  test.  The  following  year  he  was  reelecied, 
referred.  In  1784,  Mr.  Geny  was  ro-  but  in  1819  he  was  defeated.  In  the  same 
elected  a  member  of  congress!  "nd  it  is  year,  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the 
said  that,  at  the  age  of  leas  than  forty-  Onited  States.  He  did  not  long  discharge 
tivo  years,  he  had  lieeii  longer  a  member  the  duties  of  the  office.  As  lie  was  pro- 
of that  assembly  than  any  other  man  in  it  ceeding  to  ihe  senate  house,  at  Washing- 
In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  tlie  ton,  "asuddeneilravaaationofbloodtook 
coDventicn,  whicli  met  at  Philadelphia,  place  upon  the  lun^,  and  terminated  lua 
(or  the  purpose  of  reviamg  the  aitieles  of  life  within  twenty  minutes,  almost  without 
coufederalion  It  is  well  knoivn  tliat  a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  pain." 
^at  difierence  of  opinion  existed  in  that  Over  lus  remains  a  monmnent  of  white 
tiody,  and  several  members  rofised  to  marble  has  been  erected  by  congress, 
affix  their  aignaJures  to  tlie  constitution  GeaaDORrF,  Charles  Frederic  VTilliam 
adopted  by  the  convention.  Among  von,  royal  Saxon  heutenant- general  of 
(hose  was  Mr.  Gerry.  For  a  short  titna  cavahy,  commander  of  llie  ordera  of  SL 
his  popularity  suffered  severely  by  the  Henry  and  of  the  Falcon,  was  bom  in 
course  which  he  pursued ;  but,  in  1789,  February,  1765,  on  his  father's  estate  at 
he  waa  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  Glossen,  near  Lobsu,  in  Upper  Lusetia. 
ri^maiiiedin  that  ataiion  for  four  years,  dur-  Having  studied  at  tlie  u ni verities  of  Leip- 
iug  whichtimehelent  hisaid  freely  to  tlie  sic  and  Wittenberg,  he  entered  the  miti- 
support  of  the  constitution,  since  it  had  tary  career,  in  1786,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
received  the  sanction  of  tlie  people.  On  light  borae.  In  the  campaign  of  1794 — 
one  occaaion,  indeed,  not  loogafier  taking  96,  he  was  present  at  the  second  battle  of 
liis  seat,  he  gave  it  as  his  opmion,onthe  Kaiserslautern,  end  at  the  battle  of  Welz- 
fioor  of  the  house,  "  that,  the  federal  con-  lar.  In  1805,  he  was  made  brigade-ma- 
stitution  having  become  the  supreme  law  jor,  and  took  part  in  t!ie  siege  of  Dantzic, 
of  the  land,  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  in  the  bloody  days  of  Heilsberg  and 
depended  on  its  being  carried  into  eiTect"  Friedland,  when  tie  received  the  order  of 
After  resigning  his  seat  in  congress,  he  St.  Henry.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed 
rc^tired  into  private  life,  and  resided  at  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  division 
Cambridge  until  1797,  when  he  was  ap-  stationed  at  Warsaw,  and,  soon  after,  aid 
pointed  to  accompany  general  Pinckney  to  the  king.  In  1809,  he  was  made  colo- 
and  Mr.  Marshal!  on  a  special  mission  to  nel,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  empeior  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
threatened  interruption  of^  the  peaceful  which  had  been  promised  him  on  the 
relations  existing  between  that  countiy  Iiattle-ground  of  Lintz,  by  the  prince  of 
imd  the  United  Stales.  The  French  di-  Pontecorvo,  general  of  the  corps  iTannie, 
rectoiy  for  some  time  delayed  to  recognise  to  which  the  Saxon  troops  were  attached, 
tliem,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  ordered  Ho  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
Marshal!  and  Pinckney  to  quit  tlie  terriio-  and,  in  1823,  published  two  lettere  contra- 
ries of  France,  but  invited  Gerry  to  re-  dieting  t!ie  reflections  of  the  emperor 
main,  and  continue  the  negotiation.  He  Napoleon  on  the  conduct  of  the  Saxon 
rufaaed  to  do  the  latter,  but  consented  to  troops,  as  given  in  the  Mttes  et  Melanges 
remain,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture  be-  of  Montholon  and  Gourgaud.  In  1819, 
tween  the  two  countries.  This  course  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion 
brought  upon  him  great  censure  in  tiie  of  honor,  and,  in  1822,  he  was  appointed 
Ignited  States  at  the  tune,  but,  in  the  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  In 
words  of  pre^dent  Adams,  "he  donedis-  this  office,  he  delivered  regular  lectureson 
covered  and  furnished  the  evidence  tliat  different  subjects  of  the  military  sci- 
X,  Y  and  Z  were  employed  by  Talley-  ence  and  t!ie  history  of  war,  printed  tm 
rand;  and  he  alone  brought  home  the  der  the  title  Vorleswitgoi  ubir  mUitmr 
direct,  formal  and  official  assurances  upon  GtgtnMandc  als  trste  ^rtleititng  zum  Shi- 
wliich  th"  subsequent  commission  pro-  dium  des  Kritgsweser^s  uherhaupt  vnd  tUr 
VOL.  V                          41 
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Kiiegsgeschiehtein^esimdere—LeQXiiTeson  Semitic    languages,    for   leiicogrophicaj 

Military  Subjects,  &c.  (Dresden,  1826).  purooses,   oniJ    also  took  a  copy  of  the 

GEHSTENBEBa,    Hemy   William    von,  jEtiiiopiun  book   Enoch,  witb  n  view  to 

Was  bom  in  1737,  at  Tonderii,  in  Sles-  future  publication.    His  studies  liod  been 

wick,  and  died  Nov.  1,  18!B.     He  was  hitherto  devoted,   if  not    exclusively,   at 

employed  in  the  Danish  service,  both  civ-  least  chiefly,  to  his  lexicon  and  grammar 

''  and  military.      His  mind  vtas  formed  of  ihe  Hebrew  language.     In  1810  and 

ny  intercourse  with   Klopalock,  Cramer,  12  appeared   his    Hebrew   and  German 

Slurtz,  &c.     He  was  once  the  favorite  of  Lesicon,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  and,  in  1815,  an 

his  nation,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  abridgment  of  the  same  (translated  into 

writings,  critical  and  poetical.    He  wrote  Engliah,byMr,Gibb8,Andover,1824).The 

many  songs  and  several  tragedies.    His  chief  peculiarities  of  ihese  valuable  works, 

Ifeirfiiio  was  successful,  even  on  tlie  stage,  are  a  just  estimation  and  thorough  exaini- 

Geryon;  BonofChrysaorandCallirrhoe,  nation  of  all  the  sources  of  lexicography, 
athree-headedciant,who  ruled,  according  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relation  be- 
to  Borne,  in  Spiun  ;  according  to  otiiets,  in  tween  the  Hebrew  and  its  cosnale  langua- 
the  Balearicislands,  or  in  the  distant  island  gcs,  a  complete  statement  and  e:(planB(jon 
Etythia,  where  he  possessed  numerous  of  the  constructions  and  phrases  which 
and  fine  herds,  which  were  guarded  by  the  ore  derived  from  each  word,  a  clear  dia- 
two-beadeddogOrlhrusand  tliegiant  Eu-  linction  between  what  belongs  to  the 
rytion.  The  herds  were  carried  avray,and  province  of  tlie  lexicon,  the  grammar  and 
Geryon  slain  by  Hercules  [q.  v.),  in  obe-  the  exegeiical  commentary  respectively, 
dience  to  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  and  attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  dic- 

Gbseniits,    William,    a   distinguished  tion.     Some  excellent    remarks,  which 

bUjiical  critic  and  Orientalist,  the  founder  have  had  no  small  efiect  in  the  dissemina- 

of  the  true  critical  exposition  of  the  Old  tion  of  riglit  views  upon  these  subjects, 

Testament,  was  bom  Feb.  3,  1786,  at  are,  to  be  found  in  the  prefeces  to  the  les- 

Nordhausen,  where  his  father,  who  was  icon  ;  but  a  treatise  upon  the  sources  of 

knovm  as  a  respectable  medical  writer,  Hebrew  etymology,  and  rules  and  obser- 

was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro-  vations  for  its  use,  attached  to  the  2.1  edi- 

fession.    He  was  educated  at  the  gymna-  tion  of  the  abridgment  (1623),  is  deserv- 

aium  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  uni-  ing  of  more  paiticular  notice.    His  Thi- 

versjties  of  HelmstMt  and  Gottingen.  His  »avnis  Lingua  Hthmicte  is  a  lasting  mon- 

'    I,  however,  was  almost  exclusive-  ument  of  true  German  learning.     Witt 


ly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  these  works  are  connected  the  resulla  of 

languages;  and  the  necessity  which   he  his  grammatical  labors;  the  chief  distinc- 

aoon  perceived  of  a  tietter  grammar  and  tion  of  which  is  a  full  and  critical  obser- 

lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language  led  him  varion  and  arrangement  of  grammatical 

to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  and  to  forms,  and  a  correct  and  analo^cal  expla- 

the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.    This  nation  of  them.    The  results  were  first 

he  did  during  a  three  years'  residence  at  published  in  a   small  grammar  at  Halle 

Gottingen,  as  magister  Ugens  and  lecturer  (1813),  and  afterwards  more  fully  in  the 

on  theology,  from  1806  to  1809,  when  tie  Grammatical  and  Critical  System  of  the 

made  preparationsfor  his  Hebrew  lexicon.  Hebrew  Language  (Leipsic,  1817).     The 

In  1809,  he  was  appointed  by  the  govern-  History  of  the    Hebrew  Laneuage   and 

ment  of  Westphalia  (at  the  suggestion  of  Writings  (Leipsic,  1815)  may  be  regard- 

thc  celebrated  John  MfiUer),  professor  of  ed  as  an  introduction  to  this  work,  and 

ancient  literature  in  the  Catholic  and  Prot-  contEuns  many  very  important  reseai-ches 

estant  gymnasium  at  Heihgensladt ;  after-  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the  Old 

wards,    in   1810,  extraordinary,   and,   in  T^tamenL     Besides  tiiese,  Gesenius  la- 

1811,  ordinary   professor  of  theology  at  bored  to  facilitate  and  promote  tlie  study 

Halle.     Here  be  attracted  particular  at-  of  Hebrew  in  the  schools,  by  the  prepara- 

tention  to  tlie  study  of  the  OldTestament.  tion  of  a  work  very  judiciously  designed. 

He  remiuned  at  Halle,afterthe  restoration  and  furnished  with  oimotationsand  agood 

of  tlie  university  in  1814,  as  doctor  of  glossary — hisHebrew  CTrM(oif(a//ij{IIalIe, 

theology,  and  wrote  his  commentary  upon  1822,  '3d  edit.).    The  various  excellences 

the  origin,  character  and  authority  of  tiie  of  his  elementary  works,  both  grammars 

Samaritan   Pentateuch,   which  must   al-  and   htxicons,   have   been  acknowledged 

ways  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  tliis  kind  in  foreign  countries.    By  his  version  of 

nf  investigation.    In  the  summer  of  1820,  Isaiah,  with  a  Commentary,  phi lolopcal, 

he  made  a  scientific  tour  to  Paris  and  Ox-  critical  and  historical  (Leijwic,  1820—1^ 

fi-rd,  where   he   made   collections  •«  'Hr  he  completed  hiac-ontributionslo  the  dil' 
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fusion  of  a  correct  mode  of  studying  the  UEst.  JmB«ifium,Zuricli,  1550 — 87, 4  vols,, 
Scripiures  ;  and  we  may  boldly  affirm,  ioL).  He  also  rendered  a  service  lo  bci- 
iliat  there  is  no  biblical  worit  to  which  we  ence  by  a  complete  translation  of  jElian. 
can  compare  it.  The  oii^nal  has  been  AsabotaDist,hesurpassedallhispredecea- 
copied  in  the  translation,  with  the  utmost  sors  or  contemporaiies ;  travelled  tJjrough 
possible  regard  to  form  and  meaning,  and  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  see  and  to 
the  commentary  is  a  very  satisfactory  il-  collect ;  established,  notwithstanding  hia 
lustration  of  llie  text ;  hut  besides  the  phi-  slender  resources,  a  botanic  garden  of  rare 
lological  illustrations,  Gesenius  tius  be-  plants,  supported  an  artist  lo  draw  and 
stowed  great  pains  upon  the  historical  and  paint,  and  formed  tlie  first  cdbinet  of  nat- 
audquman  parts,  in  order  to  connect  tlie  ural  history.  He  was  the  inventor  of  bo- 
study  of  the  Bible  more  closely  with  tliat  tauical  arrangement,  since  he  distrihuted 
of  the  classical  and  Oriental  writers.  He  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  classes,  gene- 
lins  illustrated  many  other  important  par-  ra  and  species,  according  to  the  characters 
liculars  of  Hebrew  and  otiier  Oriental  of  the  seeds  and  flowers.  The  medici- 
antiquiliea,  in  the  Univeisal  Encyclopasdin  nal  jiroperties  of  plants  were  not  neglect- 
of  Etsch  and  Gruher,  and  has  particular-  ed  by  him,  and  he  madeexperiments,lirsi 
ly  enriched  biblical  geography  in  his  notes  upon  hiinself  and  tlien  upon  otlieis.  He 
to  the  German  translation  of  Burckhardc's  wrote  also  on  mineral  springs,  medicines, 
Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine  ^Weimar,  thenatureandrelationof  languages(Mith- 
1S23, 3  vols.).  His  lectures,  which  inter-  ridatee),  and  edited  and  commented  up- 
usted  and  excited  his  hearers  in  an  extra-  on  several  ancient  writers.  He  was  as 
ordinary  degree  by  their  eloquence  as  well  modest  and  obliging  as  he  was  learned, 
as  their  profoundness,  relate  to  the  exege-  For  his  various  and  great  merits,  he  was 
sis  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  introduction  ennobled  the  year  before  his  death.  (See 
to  the  same,  biblical  antiquities  and  eccle-  Hanhurt's  lAfe  of  Conrad  Gesner,  Winier- 
sinsdcal  history.     In  the  late  conti-over-  thur,  1824.) 

Bi<;s  between  the  ortJiodox  and  the  fioiion-  Gesner,  John  Matthew.  This  scholar 
/lUals,  in  Prussia,  professors  Gesenius  and  was  bom  at  Roth  in  Anspach,  1691,  and 
Wfigscheider,  at  Halle,  were  designated  by  died  in  1761,  at  Gottingen.  Afier  he  had 
the  orthodox  as  the  most  obnoxious  of  completed  his  studies  at  Jena,  he  became, 
ilieir  antagonists ;  and  an  investigation  has  in  1715,  co-rector  and  librarian  at  Wei- 
been  ordered  by  government  into  the  mar ;  in  1728,  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
doctrines  of  these  two  learned  men.  at  Anspach  ;  in  1730,  rector  of  the  school 
(iESNER,  Conrod,  sumamed  the  Pliny  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipsic  j  and,  in  1734, 
of  Germtmu,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  subsequently  li- 
Ziirich,  in  1516,  where  he  studied,  as  also  brariau,  in  the  newly  erected  university  of 
at  ^trasburg,  Bourges  and  Paris,  and  was  Gottuigen.  He  labored  with  equal  judg- 
a  R  hoolmasier  m  his  native  tovra.  Hop-  ment  and  zeal  to  improve  the  couise  of 
iiigtomise  himself  from  his  needy  condi-  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  ancient 
tJon,  he  went  to  Basle,  and  devoted  him-  languages.  By  his  editions  of  the  ancient 
sp|f  particularly  to  the  study  of  medicine,  writers  on  agriculture,  of  Quincdlian, 
Up  became,  afterwards,  professor  of  the  Pliny  the  Younger,  Claudian,  Horace  and 
(ill  i.k  language  at  Lausanne,  and,  after  a  Orpheus,  he  introduced  an  instructive 
t-  inrt  residence  at  Montpcllier,  he  was  mode  of  illustrating  the  ancient  classics, 
I  iiJe  proteaaor  of  piiilosophy,  and  prac-  savl,  hy  his  Prim/ElmeiE  Isagogi^  in  Erur 
tixd  as  a  phjbician  at  Zurich,  where  he  djiumen  imiversam,  he  prepared  the  way 
till'  1  of  the  plague,  m  15G5.  Meditane,  for  a  genera!  study  of  the  sciences.  His 
liliilulogy  and  the  history  of  literature  were  Ciceronian  and  Pltmaa  Chrestmaatlaes  are 
1 1-  dipartments  He  commenced  his  la-  useful  school  books.  He  rendered  seiTice 
liors  m  tlie  last  branch  by  his  SiMvitkecci  to  ihe  study  of  the  Roman  language  and 
Uniceraalis,  a  full  catalogue  of  all  writers  literature,  by  his  edition  of  Faber's  Hie 
extant  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin  saurus,  and  still  more  by  his  New  Thesau 
and  Hebrew(Zurich,  1545—55,4  vols.,  foL).  rus  of  the  Roman  Language  and  Litei-ature 
This  woifc  is  a  monument  of  immense  (Leipsic,  1749,  4  vols.,  foT.j,  in  wliich  he 
I  rami  ng  and  industry.  Natural  history  collected  the  whole  vocahulary  of  tlie  Lat- 
wiis  aw^ened  by  him  from  its  slumber  in  language. 

of  centuries.    He  collected  matter  in  eve-  Gessner,  Solomon,  bom  at  Zurich,  m 

ry  quarter,  either  from  his  own  observe-  1730,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller 

lii'tis  or  from  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  a  member  of  the  great  council,  wa.*" 

His  histo^  of  animals  must  be  regarded  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  country  jiriesL 

as   the    foundation   of   modern  zoology  after  it  was  found  that  his  early  education 
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hod  not  awakened  Lis  intellect.  Here  hia  as  he  appears  in  his  works.  Of  hisworkii, 
[iiinii,  hitherto  depressed  hy  mortilying  the  hest  editions  are  those  of  Zurich,  1777 
^ensures,  was  aroused.  He  made  advuiiccB  — 8,  2  vols,  4tOT  and  a  small  elegant  edi- 
in  tlie  Latin  language,  and  his  intercourse  tion,  Zurich,  1765 — 74,  5  vols,  ;  also,  one 
with  his  instruoter'M  son,  who  read  the  of  1800,  3  vols.  His  fellow-citizens  erect- 
best  German  writers,  aa  well  as  the  beau-  ed  a  monument  to  him.  His  oldest  son, 
ty  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  developed  Conrad  Gessner,  who  distinguished  him- 
his  natural  disposition  to  poetry.  After  ee!^  firat  by  his  pictures  of  horses  and  b^ 
two  years,  he  returned  to  his  friends.  His  his  battle-pieces,  and  afterwords  by  his 
intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  schol-  landscapes,  studied  at  Dresden  and  Borne. 
ars  in  Zurich  served  to  correct  and  ex-  From  1796  to  1804,  he  lived  in  England ; 
tend  his  knowledge,  and  to  enlighten  then  in  his  native  town  of  Zurich,  where 
his  conceptions.  Gessrer's  fether  deared  he  died,  aged  63,  May  8, 1826. 
that  he  should  undertake  the  business  of  GETER,Eric  Gustavus,  doctor,  professor 
abookseller,  and  sent  him,  in  1749,  to  ofhi^oryatUpsal,and  royal  Swedish  his- 
Berlin,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  toriograpber,  is  distinguished  aa  an  orator, 
this  occupation.  He  entertained,  howev-  poet,  historian,  philosopher,  and  even  as  a 
er,  80  decided  a  dislike  for  tlie  business,  musical  composer.  He  was  born  1783.  He 
that  he  left  his  master.  As  his  iatlier  en-  was educutcd  at  the  university  of  Upsal.  In 
deavored  to  compel  his  return,  by  with-  1806,  he  went  to  England,  and,  on  his  re- 
holding  the  money  necessary  to  his  sup-  turn,  was  appointed  (iroftssor  of  universal 
port,  he  mamtained  himself  by  executing  history  at  Uimal.  He  established  hia  rep- 
landacapes,  which  were  well  received.  In  utation  as  a  poet  by  his  Muna,  a  journal 
176a,  he  published,  in  four  volumes,  the  dedicated  to  the  admirers  of  northern  an- 
poems  which  he  had  previously  given  to  tiquity.  Several  historical  essays  in  the 
the  world  on  different  occowons.  In  joumaljust  mentioned,  andin  thepopular 
1772,  he  published  another  volume  of  Sivea,  proved  bis  talent  as  a  writer  of  his- 
idyls.  Their  quiet,  amiable  diameter  tory.  In  1825  ap|>eared  the  first  volume  of 
pleased  many  in  Germany  and  in  France,  his  hiatoiy  of  the  Swedish  monarchy  (Swa 
where  (hey  were  translated  by  Huber ;  RHea  Ha/der),  which,  in  a  clasiicoi  style, 
Ibey  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  contiuns  a  profound  examination  of  all  the 
the  author  was  redded  as  a  poet  of  the  materials  relative  to  the  ancient  inhabit- 
first  rank.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Gei^  ants  of  Sweden, 
man  writer  whom  the  French  poets  have  Ghabts.  (See  Gotrfa.) 
repeatedly  translated  and  imitatfld.  From  Gbewt  (in  French,  GoTtd;  in  German, 
France  his  fame  spread  over  all  Europe.  Gent);  capital  of  the  province  of  East 
The  most  popular  of  hia  idyls  is  the  Flanders,  formerlyof  the  wholecounty  of 
Death  of  Abel,  which  has  tieentranslated  Flanders,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
into  many  foreign  languages.  In  the  mean  Austrian  part  of  the  county ;  awell-built 
time,  he  was  married,  and,  for  the  sake  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  I^s, 
of  support,  devoted  himself  seriously  to  Lievre  and  More  with  the  Scheldt  (10,(X)0 
painting.  His  advances  were  rapid,  and  houses  and  60,800  inhabitants].  Lon.  3^ 
his  success  splendid.  His  pieces  brought  44'  E. ;  1^  51°  S  N.  Ghent  has  manufac- 
high  prices,  and  enchanted  by  the  most  tones  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  linen, 
delightful  representations  of  nature.  The  hats,  leather,  &c  Kivcrs  and  canals 
remainder  of  his  life  passed  quietly  and  divide  the  ci^  into  twenty-ax  islands, 
pleasantly,  till  au  apoplectic  attack,  March  connected  by  eightv-five  bridges ;  it  covers 
2,  1787,  broughl  it  to  a  close.  A  certain  a  large  area.  In  "the  time  of  Philip  of 
tenderness  and  a  melodious  language  are  Talois  and  Charles  V,  this  city  could  raise 
the  sources  of  the  success  of  Gessner's  50,000  men ;  but  in  tlie  lime  of  Charles 
writings ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  depth  and  V,  who  was  bom  here,  its  splendor 
titrength.  In  landscape  painting,  he  has  began  to  decline.  Enormous  taxes  in- 
meritB  which  no  age  wjft  diminish.  Hia  duced  the  inhabitants,  in  1539,  to  throw 
ptching  is  light  and  powerful ;  his  ■riews  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Francis 
are  select,  wild  and  romantic ;  and  his  I  of  France.  But  Francis  betraj-ed  them 
trees  are  particularly  fine.  Twelve  en-  to  Chorlea  V,  who  ordered  30  of  the  prin- 
graved  landscapes,  puhlislied  in  1770,  are  cipal  citizens  to  be  executed,  and  many 
considered  among  his  best  works.  All  to  be  exiled,  took  possession  of  the  public 
who  were  acquainted  with  Gessner,  de-  buildings,  abolished  all  the  prlvilegea  of 
scribe  him  as  an  amiable,  modest,  high-  the  ciiy,  which  were  very  great,  built  a 
minded  and  patriotic  man,  who  was  as  citadel,  and  imposed  on  them  a  heavy 
«irjfile,  natural  and  true  in  his  manners,  fine.    The  cathedral  is  remarkable.   There 
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are  fifty-five  other  churches,  and  many  olh-  cily,  he  expected  to  find  but  little  clifficul- 

er  public  buildings.     The  city  has  Bome  ty  in  atlainiiig  his  object.    Contrary,  how- 

iinpoHant  Bcientibc  institudoiis,    A  treaty  ever,  to  the  politics  of  his  house  and  the 

was  concluded  at  Ghent  between  the  U.  spirit  of  his  age,  he  bo  far  coalesced  with 

Slates  and  Gn^ond  in  1814.    {Seette/ol-  the  Guelfsasto  give  hissiaierin  marriage 

lowing  arluU.]  to  John  Visconti,  judge   of  Gallura,  and 

Ghent, TEEiir  of.    The  warof  1812,  chief  of  the  Guelfe  in  Pisa.    This  rocas- 

between  G.Britain  and  Ainerica{BeeO"nie-  ure  tnade  him  suspected  by  all,  and,  in- 

ed  Sfofcsl,  was  lerminaied  by  the  treaty  of  deed,  the  Pisans  had  a  right  to  look  with 

Ghent,  Dee,  24, 1814    The  British  com-  displeasure  on  an  alhance,  the  secret  cou- 

njisijoners  for  negotiating  a  peace— lord  ditionsofwhichweretheoverthiow  ofthe 

Gambier,  Messrs,  Henry  Gouldbum  and  freedom  of  ihe  city.     Visconti  agi«ed  to 

William  Adania — arrived  in  that  city  in  secure  to    Ugolino  the    support  of  the 

August,  where  the  American  commission-  Gueife  in  Tuscany,  and  to   fumisli  him 

eis— J.  Q.  Adams,  Gallatin,  Bayard,  Clay  secretly  with  some  mercenaries  whom  he 

and   Russell — were    already    assembled,  had  collected  in  Sardinia  for  his  own  am- 

Excepting  the  establishment  of  |>eace,  the  bitioua  purposes.    The  plan,  hotvever,  was 

treaty  made  no  alteration  in  the  situation  not  succe^ful,  on   account  of  the  vigi- 

of  the  countries,  the  terms  proposed  by  lance  of  the  Pisans,    Gallura  was  bani3»- 

the  respective  commissioners  being  mn-  ed,  June  34, 1274,  and  Ugohno  imprison- 

luall^_  rejected.    The  disputed  points  of  ed.  The  former  armed  tlie  Guelfe  against 

mantirae  law  and  the   subject   of  com-  Pisa  ;  but  his  early  deatli  at  San-Miniato 

nierc«  were  reserved  for  future  discussion,  fi^ed  the  republic  from  its  dangerous  ad- 

Tlie  treaty  relates  principally  to  bounda-  versary.      Ugolino,    iiowever,    who   was 

ricsjbutitsottlesnothin^iniespecttolhem;  liltewise  banished   soon  after,  joined  iho 

it  merely  provides  for  tlie  mutuoi  appoint-  Florentines  and  the  people  of  Lucca,  at 

inent  ot   commissioners  to  examine  and  the  head  of  whom  he  gained  several  vie 

report  to  their  respective  ^vemmeuM  on  tones   over  the   Pisans,   and    compelled 

certain  disputed  points  ot    the  treaty  of  them  to  recall  him  in  1276.     Returning  to 

1783.  [SeeLyoKoi'sDiploinaeyo/OKUTdl-  his  former  plans,  lie  endeavored  to  secure 

ed  Sates,  3d  edit.,  3  vols.,  Boston,  1828.)  the  friendship  of  the  Gibelines  in  the  city, 

GuERARiiESCA ;  a  family  which  plays  as  weU  as  tliat  of  the  Guelfs  abroad,  and 

an  important  port  in    the  history  of  the  his  prudence  and  riches  enabled  him  to 

Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages.    It  succeed  but  too  vrell.    The  once  vigilant 

originated  from  Tuscany,  where  the  coun-  republicans  suffered  diemselves  to  be  lull 

lies  of  Gherardesca,  Donoratico  and  Mon-  ed  into  security,  and,  in  1282,  the  war  witli 

tescudaio  (in  the  Maremme  between  Pisa  Genoa,  so  uii(brtunate  tor  Pisa,  afforded 

and  PiorabinoJ  belonged  to  it.     Aboutthe  Ugolino  an  opportunity  for  breaking  the 

beginnmgof  the  13th  century,  liie  counts  power  of  the  people.     In  the  battle  of 

of  Gherardesca  united  themselves  with  Meloria  (August  6, 1284),  memorable  for 

the  powerful  and  rich  repubhc  of  Pisa,  the  final  destruction  of  the  Pisan  fleet,  and 

and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  in  which  11,000  Pisans  were  made  prison- 

tieople,  in  opposition  to  tlie  aristocracy,  ers  by  the  Genoese,  Ugolino  betrayed 
n  llie  great  contest  between  the  Gibelines  his  country,  and,  by  his  premeditated 
andGuelf9(q.v.),llieyjoinedt!ieparty  of  desertion,  gave  the  signal  for  general 
the  Suabian  emperors,  and  fought  not  less  flight  j  the  rest,  pving  up  all  for  liist,  fol- 
hravely  than  faithfUlly  underlie  Gibeline  lowed  him  in  confusion.  The  old  ene- 
banner.  Two  of  this  family— the  counts  mies  of  f  isa,  tJie  Florentine*,  Luccanese, 
Cheraido  and  Gulvano  Donoratico — ac-  Siennese,  the  cities  of  Pisloia,  Prato,  Vol- 
companied  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen  in  terra,  San-Oeminiano  and  ColJa,  in  a 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Naples,  and  word,  all  the  Guelfs  of  Tuscany,  on  re- 
died  with  him  on  the  scaffold.  This  ceiving  intelligence  of  this  misfbrtune,de- 
odherence  totheinteresta  of  the  emperoi*,  termined,  hya  decisive  blow,  to  auniliilale 
involved  Uie  Gherardescas,  as  early  as  the  ancient  cityof  Pisa,  the  principal  sup- 
1237,  in  hostilities  with  tiie  Visconti,  who  port  of  the  Gibelines  in  Italy.  The  Mate, 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Guelfs;  and  on  the  brinkof  dcstruction,nowsawitself 
all  Pisa  was  divided  tietween  the  two  par-  com|ielled  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
ties.  At  len^h  the  head  of  tliis  powerful  of  hiin  whose  treachery  had  reduced  it  to 
liimiiy,  Ugolino  Gherardesca,  resolved  to  this  situation.  Ugolino,  for  a  long  timp 
titake  himself  master  of  his  native  cily  secretly  connected  with  the  chiefe  of  the 
(Piai).  Being  first  magistrate  in  the  re-  Guelfs,  undertook  the  negotiation  with  tbn 
public  and  bead  of  the  Gibelines  in  tiie  enemies  of  the  city,  which  he  managed  ill 
41* 
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such  a  manner, that  he  atlenglh  saw  him-  and  doomed  the  prisoners  to  die  by  huii- 
self  almost  at  tlie  summit  of  his  wisliea,  ger.  Poets  and  anisls  liave  otien  deserib- 
Tlie  leaders  of  the  Gibclines  were  banish-  ed  or  represented  the  terrible  end  of  U^ 
ed ;  ihe  Florentines  took  posseEsion  of  Ibo  and  his  companions,  and  posterity 
man;  castles,  end  Ugolino,  under  the  pro-  has  forgotten  liis  crimes  in  his  horrible 
tecdon  of  the  enemies  of  Pisa,  ruled  the  punishment.  Many  of  thefcmilyof  Ugo- 
feUen  stale.  He  reduced  it  still  further  lino  were  either  absent  from  Pisa,  or  ea- 
by  the  surrender  of  certiun  castles  to  the  caped  by  flight  from  this  dreadful  catas- 
Luccanese,  which  gave  ihem  access  to  tlie  trophe,  so  that  the  family  of  Gherardesca 
gates  of  the  city,  and  by  avoiding  the  con-  soon  recovered  its  former  splendor  and 
elusion  of  a  peace  with  Genoa,  which  (listinction,hothat  homeandabrood;  and, 
would  have  set  at  liberty  the  ijrisoners  cap-  in  1320,  we  find  Rieri  Donoratico  Ghe- 
tured  atMeloria.  While  he  thus  oppressed  rardeeca  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
Bis  native  country,  and  gratified  his  haired  in  Pisa.  A  natural  son  of  tliis  Rieri, 
against  his  enemies,  by  banishing  them,  a  Manfred  Gherardesca,  at  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  was  formed  ag^nst  him  in  his  Pisauese  ganison,  defended  Cacliari,  with 
own  femily.  Nino  di  Gallura,  his  nephew,  a  very  inferior  force,  agiunst  Alfonso  IV  of 
disgusted  with  bis  tyranny,  united  tlie  Arragon,  and  by  his  valor  rendered  the 
principal  families,  both  of  tlie  Gibelines  battle  of  Liicu-Cisteroa,  Feb.  28,  1^4, 
and  Guelfs,  the  Gualandi,  Sismondi,  doubtful.  The  Arragonese  did  not  suc- 
Lanfranchi  and  others,  to  rescue  Pisa  ceed  in  taking  Caghari  till  after  the  death 
from  Ilie  degradation  into  which  she  was  of  Manfred,  whodiedof  wounds  received 
Bunk.  After  a  contest  of  nearly  three  in  a  sally.  Another  Gherardesca,  Roni- 
years,  the  intrigues  of  Ugolino  suceeeded,  fazio,  was  made  capitano  of  Pisa  in  1339, 
with  Ihe  assistance  of  the  arclibishop  of  when  that  cily  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pisa,  Roger  de'  Ubaldini,  in  dissolving  this  celebrated  Cas'juccio  Castracani,  and  of 
league,  and  regauiing  the  Gibelines.  The  the  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  wis- 
Lanfranchi  and  othera  forsook  Nino  di  dom  and  integrity  gained  him  the  love  of 
Gallura,  who  was  banished,  together  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  tjie  city  was  in- 
many  of  liis  friends.  Ubaldini  was  re-  debted  to  him  for  tlie  advantageous  peace 
warded  for  bis  services  by  being  driven  which  it  soon  after  concluded  with  ila 
from  the  public  palace  by  Ugolino,  who  old  enemies,  the  Guelfe,  He  also  sop- 
had  promised  to  sliaro  wth  him  the  do-  pressedaconspiracyof  theuobilityagainsl 
minion  of  Pisa,  The  amliition  of  ilie  the  people  (1335),  and  compelled  the  con- 
usurper  now  knew  no  bounds.  Thepeo-  spirators  to  leave  the  city.  In  1340,  this 
pie  were  oppressed ;  tlie  lives  of  his  own  exellent  mnii  died  of  the  plague,  and  tlie 
relations  were  tlu-eatened,  and  be  mur-  grateful  Pisans  appointed  his  son  Rieri, 
dered,  willi  his  own  hands,  a  nephew  of  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  liis  sue- 
the  archbishop.  Such  crimes  united  all  cessor  in  the  oflice  of  eapitano.  In  1348, 
against  him  ;  and  Ubaldini,  no  less  ambi-  Rieri  also  died  of  the  plague,  hy  which 
tious,  artful  and  cruel  than  Ufrolino,  was  the  Gherardesca  family  lost  many  of  its 
at  the  head  of  the  conspirators.  He  art-  members :  the  rest  withdrew  to  the  family 
fblly  concealed  the  plan  from  the  tyrant  estates  in  the  Mtiremme,  and  look  little 
till  it  was  fiilly  matured,  and  Ugolino's  re-  share  in  die  political  tronsactions  of  Pisa, 
tiisal  to  finish  the  war  with  Genoa  afford-  PhilipGherardese:  ,bom  atPistoia  (1730), 
ed  the  opportunity  for  the  breaking  out  distinguished  himself  in  music  as  a 
of  the  conS|iiracy.  On  the  1st  of  July,  composer  and  piano-fortisL  He  Mudied, 
1288,  Ubaldini  caused  the  tocsin  to  be  while  young,  with  P.  Martini  at  Bologna, 
sounded.  Ugolino  was  attacked  on  alt  and  in  a  short  time  became  his  most  dia- 
ffides,  and,  afler  an  obstinate  icsistance,  tinguislied  pupil.  He  died  1808,  at  I^sa. 
which  continued  till  evening,  was  made  Ghibelises.  (See  Gvdfs.) 
prisoner,  with  two  of  his  eons,  Gaddo  Ghiberti,  Lorenzo  ;  a  statuary,  bom 
and  Uguccione,  and  two  of  his  grand-  in  1378,  at  Florence.  His  ancestors  had 
eons,  ffino,  sumamed  k  Brigata,  and  Au-  distinguisiied  themselves  in  the  ans,  por- 
relio  Nuncio.  These  are  the  five  persons  ticularly  in  tliat  of  tlie  goldsmith,  in 
whose  horrible  death  Dante  descrilies  in  which  the  Florentines  had  acquired  great 
hisfo/cnw.  RogerorRugieride'Uholdini  celebrity.  He  early  learned  from  his  ste[>- 
caused  these  unfortunate  persons  to  be  fother,  Banoluceio,  an  exi>ert  goldsniiili, 
carried  to  Ihe  casde  of  Gualandi,  since  tlieartsof drawingan(tmodelling,and that 
called  3We  deUa  Famt,and,  setting  no  of  casting  inelals.  He  afterwards  probably 
iiounds  to  his  vengeance,  after  some  enjoj'ed  the  instructions  of  Stamina. 
Diontlis,  he  threw  the  keys  into  the  Anio,  Being  obliged  to  leave  Florence  on  ac- 
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count    or  the    plague,   which   prevailed  the  Giustiniani  \q.  v.)  collection.     Ghir- 

Ihere  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  he  laudaio  had  the  honor  of  being  the  teacher 

waa  engaged  in  painting  in  fresco  at  Ri-  of  Michael  Angelo.     His  brothers,  David 

mini,   in  the  palace   of  prince  Pandolfo  and  Benedict,  did  not  equal  him  as  pauit- 

Malateela,  when  the  priori  of  the  society  ers.   Rliidolfb  di  GhirlaiidaJo  was  a  &jend 

of  merchants  ot  Florence  invited  aniaia  of  Raphael  and  the  pupil  of  Fra  Ba"-- 

lo  propose  models  for   one  of  the  bronze  toloineo. 

doors,  which  still  adorns  the  baptisle-  Ghost,  Holt;  according  to  Trinita- 
ry  of  St.  John,  The  offering  up  of  rians,  the  third  person  in  the  Holy  Trini 
Isaac  was  to  be  executed  in  gilt  bronze,  tj;  according  to  the  Sociniai^  a  biblical 
as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The  judges  metaplior,  to  desnguate  the  divine  ioflu- 
selected  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Bru-  ence ;  according  lo  some  German  ratim- 
nelleschi,  that  of  Donatello,  and  tliat  of  olists,  the  Deity  himself,  as  At  as  he  ex- 
Ghibcrti,  as  the  three  best;  IhU  the  two  ercises  an  influence  lor  spiritual  and 
first  voluntarily  ivitUdrew  their  claims,  moral  ends  in  general,  and  for  the  sup- 
giving  the  preference  to  Ghlberti.  After  port  and  estenaon  of  Christianity  in  par- 
2lyears'labor,GI)ibeiticompletedthedoor,  ticular.  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  in 
ana,  at  the  request  of  the  j»wn,  executed  speaking  of  die  origin  of  the  persons  of 
a  second,  after  almost  as  long  a  period,  the  Godhead,  declares  the  Son  to  be  be- 
Michael  Angelo  said  of  these,  that  they  gotten  by  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  wortliy  of  adorning  the  entrance  to  to  have  proceeded  from  both ;  yet  the  Son 
paradise.  During  tliese  40  years,  Ghiberti  and  Holy  Ghost  are  both  eternal,  sines 
also  completed  a  statue  of  John  the  Bap-  they  are  coelernal  vrith  the  Father.  (See 
tiatfortlie  church  Or-Sau-Michele,  two  Creed.)  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Atha- 
bass-reliefe  for  the  baptistery  of  the  cathe-  nasian  creed,  and  ivas  adopted  also  by  the 
dral  pf  Sienna,  a  statue  ol  Sl  Matthew,  I.utherans  and  Calvinista.  The  Holy 
and  one  of  St.  Stephen,  likewise  for  the  Ghost  is  equal  to  the  other  persons  of 
church  Or-San-Michele,  and,  for  the  the  Trinity.  (See  Trinify/.)  The  Greek 
church  Santa-Maria  del  Fiore,  ihe  bronze  Catholic  church  maintains  tiiat  die  Holy 
reliquary  of  St  Zenobius,  bishop  of  Flor-  Ghost  proceeds  from  tlio  Father  only } 
ence.  All  theseworks  arestili  preserved,  and  tliis  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
and  serve  lo  show  the  progress  of  Ghi-  points  of  distinction  between  that  church 
berti.  Thedrynessoftheschoolof  Giotto  and  the  Roman  Catholic  The  hisloryot 
appears  in  his  eariy  works  ;  the  later  ore  the  controversy  is  shortly  this :  Tertul- 
in imitation  oftheGreeks,and  are  marked  lian  and  Origen,  two  distinguished  &theia 
by  continually  increasing  vigor  and  firm-  of  the  church  in  the  tliird  centutr,  niain- 
ness.  The  reliquary  of  Zenobius  and  die  tained  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  begotten 
two  doors  are,todiisday,nmougthe  finest  by  the  Father  through  the  Son,  and  was 
specimens  of  art  in  modern  Italy.  Ghi-  superior  to  all  other  creatures.  Mace- 
Mrti  also  executed  some  excellent  paint-  donius,  bisha|i  of  Consteniinople,  in  the 
ings  on  glass,  for  the  churches  Or-San-  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  denied  that 
Michele  and  Santa-Maiia  del  Fiore.  A  the  Holy  Ghost  was  equal  in  essence 
work  by  him  on  sculpture  is  extant,  a  and  dignity  to  God  the  Fatiier.  The 
fragment  only  of  wliich  has  been  publish-  council  of  Alexandria  (363)  declared  thi> 
ed  by  Cicogiiara.  He  died  about  the  bishop  and  his  adherents,  the  pneamalom 
year  1455.  The  Calmuc  Feodor  Iwan-  achisis,  teachers  of  here«y ;  and  the  gen- 
owitsch  published  1^  beautiful  etchings  eml  council  at  Constantinople  (381)  de- 
of  the  doors  of  Ghiberti  (1798).  clared  expressly  to  the  whole  Christiaa 
Ghirlilnpaio,  Domenico;  one  of  the  church,  tliat  the  Holv  Ghost  was  the  third 
elder  Florentine  painters.  He  was  dis-  person  of  the  Trinity,  proceeding  from 
tingoished  for  fertihty  of  invention,  and  the  Father,  and  to  be  worshipped  equally 
has  therefbre  been  imitated  by  later  artists,  with  tlie  Father  and  the  Son.  Augustine 
He  was  bom  at  Florence,  1449,  and  dis-  taught,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
tinguished  himself  by  a  more  accurate  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  the 
perspective  than  his  pi'edeceasors,  al-  council  of  Toledo,  in  589,  condemned  all 
though  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  who  believed  otherwise.  This  deviation 
habit  of  uang  gold,  particularly  in  the  or-  ftom  the  former  dogma  occasioned  a 
iiomeiits  of  his  drapeiy.  Several  of  his  controversy,  which  last'd  from  the  8th  to 
larger  works  may  be  found  in  the  chapel  the  11th  century,  between  the  Western  or 
Sassetti,  and  in  the  Trinity  church  at  Flor-  Latin,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek  churched, 
ence,  particularly  his  bistoiical  pieces  from  and  finally  led  to  their  complete  separa- 
ihe  hfe  of  Sl  Francis.    His  Truth  is  in  tiun.     The  Western  church  and  the  Frot- 
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eslaiits  maintained  that  the  Holy  Ghost  Corvello,  assembled  at  his  house,  Gian 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ni,  insjiired  by  the  victories  oftbe  hero  of 
■while  the  Eastern  church  asserted  that  it  France,  exhibited  his  talents  Ibr  improv- 
proceeds  from  the  Father  alone.  The  isation  with  great  applausn.  Many  of 
worship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aa  the  third  these  productions  were  printed  ivith  the 
person  in  the  Godhead,  is,  however,  com-  Frencli  iranslalion.  In  1811,  lie  accom- 
mon  to  both  chiiruhes,  and  to  the  Frot-  panied  madame  Brignoie  (n  Genoa.  His 
estant  Triniiariana,  brang  essential  to  Soiirfi  dd  MatUiKi  e  iMa  Sera  was  trans- 
the  faith  in  the  divine  Tiinity.  lated  into  French  {Pane,  1813).     Since  the 

Ghost,  Holy,  Ohseb.  of  the  ;  an  or-  death  of  madame  fingnole,  in  January, 
der  of  male  and  female  hospitallers.  1815,  he  has  written  notliing  but  religious 
Guy,  son  of  William,  count  of  Montpel-  poems.  Hlonti,  who  was  jealous  of  all 
lier,  founded  this  order,  towards  the  end  poetical  celebiity,  siid,  "that  nature  had 
of  the  12di  century,  for  the  relief  of  tlie  done  every  tiling  to  make  him  a  ^rec« 
poor,  the  infirm  and  foundlings.  Ho  poet,"  but  he  maliciously  added, "  Gianni 
look  tlie  vows  himself,  and  gave  a  rule  to  has  not  fulfilled  her  design."  Among 
the  order.  Pope  Innocent  HI  confirmed  many  commonplaces  and  repetitions  in 
the  order  in  1198,  and  founded  an  hospital  the  collection  of  the  amatory,  heroic  and 
in  Rome,  ou  which  all  the  hospitals  of  tlie  republican  poetiT  of  tliis  poet  (Milan, 
order  on  the  Italian  side  of  tlie  Alps  were  1807,  5  small  vols.),  we  find  many  pas- 
dependent:  all  nortli  of  the  mountains  sages  woitliy  of  the  most  renowned  poets 
were  dependent  upon  that  of  Moiiipellier.    of  Italy. 

It  is  not  known  when  tiie  order  began  to  Giannone,  Pietro ;  an  author  equally 
admit  females.  They  take  care  of  young  celebrated  by  his  fate  and  by  his  writings, 
children,  educate  foundlings,  and  have  bom  May  r,1676,atIschilella,iutheprov- 
several  hospitals  in  France.  The  dress  of  ince  of  Capitanata  (kingdom  of  Naples). 
both  seses  is  black,  with  a  double  white  His  talents  giuned  him  access  to  die  bouse 
cross  of  twelve  points  on  the  left  breast-  of  tlie  learned  lawj'er  Gaetano  Arseiito, 
GhMt,  Holi/,  Order  of  ifte;  the  prin-  in  Naples,  ill  which  almost  all  the  distiu- 
cipal  milltajj'  order  in  France,  instltnted  cuished  men  of  tlie  capital  were  at  that 
in  1574,  by  Henry  HI.  The  knights  ume  accustomed  to  assemble.  Here  he 
were  required  to  prove  their  nobility  for  conceived  the  plan  of  hb  jnost  celebrated 
three  descents.  Tlie  order  of  St.  Michael  work,  which  determined  tlie  desuny  of 
was  the  lovrest  rank.  The  revolution  his  whole  life,  hisiSZoruicmte  iMfl^oift' 
abolished  it,  with  all  tlie  other  orders.  JVapoli  j4  vols.,  4(o.,  Naples,  1733),  in  the 
The  Bourbons  revived  it.  composition  of  which  he  spent  30  years, 

GiASBi,  Francesco,  a  poet  and  im-  and  in  which  the  work  of  Angelo  di 
provisatore,  bom  in  the  Slates  of  the  Costanao,  On  Naples,  served  him  as  a 
Church,  in  1760,  learned  the  trade  of  a  guide.  The  severity  with  which  Gian- 
tailor,  and  read  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  other  none  treated  the  churcli,  drew  u[ioii  bun 
poets,  on  his  work  bench.  With  an  ex-  the  persecutions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
cellent  memory,  and  a  lively  imagination,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general ;  and  neither 
nature  formed  him  for  an  improvisatore.  the  authority  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  such  at  nor  the  protection  of  tlie  municipality  of 
Genoa,  His  imagination  was  kindled  Naples,  of  which  Gianiione  had  been 
by  the  prospects  of  Italian  indepen-  elected  advocate,  were  able  to  avert  the 
dence  held  out  by  Bonaparte,  the  foun-  storm.  The  priests  instigated  the  people 
der  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and,  in  of  tiie  city  against  the  irtan  who  had  ex- 
1796,  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  posed  the  spiritual  O|mression  of  tlie  Ro- 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  conn-  mish  court.  The  offensive  publication 
ciL  In  this  capacity,  Gianni,  who  bad  was  hiinit,  and  the  autlior  excoinmunica- 
alreadv  charmed  as  a  poet,  distinguished  ted  Giannoite  tlierelore  Quitted  Naples 
himself  so  much  as  a  legislator,  that  his  (1723),and  took  refuge  in  Vienna  Ilere 
portrmt  was  ordered  to  be  engraved  for  the  protection  of  pnuce  Eugene,  and  the 
the  republic.  The  Spartan  expression  of  intercession  ol  the  chancellor  Zinzen- 
his  countenance  corresponded  to  his  re-  dorfi",  of  count  Bonneval,  who  after- 
publican  ardor.  The  Russians  confined  ivards  became  «o  teltbrated,  and  the 
him  in  Cattaro.  After  his  release  (1800),  cheiaber  GarelL,  then  phjMcnii  of  ihe 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  grant-  emperor,  jiroeured  hiin  a  pension  The 
edhima  penaon  of  6000fiTmcs,  with  the  emperor  Charles  VI  still,  however,  re- 
titie  of  imperial  imj^wkatore.  In  tlie  gariled  him  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and,  in 
BOciety    which    the   counsellor  of  slate,    1734,    when    don    Carlos   ascended  thu 
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throne  of  Naples,  not  only  was  his  pen-  by  the  order  of  the  papal  court.  His  at- 
sion  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  obliged  tempt  to  regain  liis  freedoro,  during  the 
to  leave  Vienna.  GiaDiione  now  with-  dispute  between  the  courts  of  Turin  and 
drewto  Venice,  with  the  intemion  of  con-  Rooie,  by  writing  in  favor  of  tlie  khig  of 
tinuing  the  work  which  he  had  ali'eady  Sardinia,  had  been  as  unsuccessful  as  hia 
begun  at  Vienna— fi  Triregno,  imia  dd  recanlation  of  the  principles  expressed  in 
Re^no  del  Cido,deUa  Terra  e  dd  Papa,  on  his  Soria  CivUe,  to  which  lie  was  per- 
which  he  spent  13  years.  It  is  to  be  suaded  by  the  treacherous  suggesdona  of 
regretted,  thai  his  misfortunes  prevented  fitiier  Prever.  His  Opere  poslume  in  Di- 
him  from  completing  it  as  he  had  pro-  fesa  deUa  sua  Soria  Civile,  &c,  of  which 
posed  i  he  brought  it  down  only  as  Sa  the  severest  passages  against  tlie  Roman 
as  the  dtb  century.  Some  bluer  satires  clergy  had  been  published  separcUely  at 
against  the  Roman  court,  whicb  be  had  the  Hague,  in  1738,  under  the  title  ^nec- 
written  in  Vienna,  where  the  cardinal  doles  eeclisiagtigiiea,  api)eM^  oilier  his 
Pignatelli  had  released  him  from  the  ex-  death,  at  Jjiusanne,  1760. 
communication,  were,  by  the  advice  of  his  Giahts  ;  people  of  exiraordinaiy  stature, 
friends,  not  publislied.  Giannoiie  was  History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  makes 
&vorably  received  in  Venice,  particularly  mention  of  ^nts.  Nothing  is  morenatu- 
by  the  senator  Angiolo  Pisani,  but  his  ral,  in  ages  when  tlie  past  and  the  future 
prospects  were  soon  changed.  Having  are  coiuiected  togetlier  only  by  tradition, 
declmed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  tlian  iliat  tiie  height  of  a  tail  man  should 
republic  as  advocate,  and  being  suspected  be  exaggerated  every  year  after  his  death, 
of  entertainbg  opinions  by  no  means  fu-  In  the  same  way,  a  small  person  would 
vorable  to  the  pretensions  of  tliat  ambi-  dwindle  into  a  dvnufor  a  pigmy.  Thesame 
tious  state,  in  respect  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  effect  which  is  produced  by  distance  of 
he  hud,  besndes,  the  imprudence  to asso-  time  is  also  produced  bydistanceof  plate, 
ciate  too  much  with  the  ambassadors  of  so  thai  a  nation  of  tail  men,  living  on  a 
France  and  Spain.  This  was  sufficient  distant  sliore,  would  become,  in  the  tale  of 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  most  sus-  tlie  mariner,  a  race  of  giants.  Nationa 
picious  of  all  governments.  His  LetUra  and  individual^  in  their  cliitdhood,  love 
mlomoal  Donunto  dd  MmreSdriaticoedid  Ihemiraculoua;  and  any  event  which  devi- 
TraUali  a^a&i  in  Veneiia  tral  Papa  Met-  ates  from  the  common  course  of  things, 
aaadro  III,  e  CImperador  Pederico  Barha-  immediately  becomes  a  wonder,  on  which 
rosso,  published  a  short  time  before,  in  poeoy  eagerly  seizes ;  hence  tbe  Cyclops 
fevor  oTthe  dominion  of  Venice  over  the  and  Lajstrygons  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
Adriatic,  could  nM  remove  the  suspicions  Ogres  of  romance.  Instances,  however, 
of  the  senate,  and  one  night  (in  Septem-  are  by  no  means  wanting,  of  uncommonly 
ber,  1735),  the  sMrriof  the  republic  seized  Wgc  persona,  hardly  needing  the  esag- 
him,  and  the  poor  author  was  transported,  geration  of  a  lively  imagination  to  make 
as  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  stale,  beyond  them  objects  of  wonder.  According  to 
tbe  frontiers  of  the  Venetian  territory,  into  the  Jewish  traditions,  a  people  existed  be- 
the  lenilory  of  Ferrara.  Apprehensive  fore  the  deluge,  of  uncommon  alature, 
of  new  persecutions,  he  took  the  name  of  called  tlie  son*  of  Ood.  And  at  a  much 
Antonio  Rmaldo,  and,  after  a  short  resi-  later  period,  when  the  Israelites  sent  spies 
dence  in  Modena,  Milan  and  Turin,  he  into  the  land  of  promise,  they  brought 
retired  with  his  son  to  Geneva,  where  he  back  word  that  the  sons  of  Analt,  in  He- 
was  not  only  received  with  respect  by  the  bron,  were  giants,  and  that  Aey  ihem- 
most  distinguished  men,  but  also  found  selves  appeared  like  grasshoppers  before 
the  most  hberat  supporL  He  was  pre-  them.  The  lastof  this  tribe  was  Og.king 
paring  to  publish  a  supplement  to  his  his-  of  Basliaii,  conquered  by  Moses;  he  had 
tory  of  Naples,  when,  enticed  by  a  villain,  a  bedstead  nine  cubits  long  and  four  cn- 
he  had  tlie  imprudence  to  attend  the  festi-  bits  broad.  In  the  neigMiorhood  of  Jcru- 
valof  Easter  (1736],  in  a  village  of  Savoy,  salem,  a  tomb  was  sliowu,  for  a  long  time 
where  he  was  immediately  arrested  and  after,  vrith  the  inscription,  Here  hts  the 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Miolan,  and,  after-  fftrarf  Og.  In  1670,  a  laodi  was  said  to 
wards,  to  tiie  fortress  of  Ccve,  and,finally,  have  been  found  in  this  grave  weighing 
into  the  citadel  of  Turin.  Here  he  died,  4i  lbs.  The  Jewish  commentatois  make 
at  the  age  of  72  years,  a  victim  of  priestly  Goliath  11  feet  high, 
hatred,  after  93  years  of  confioeraent.  The  giants  of  Greek  mytiiology  are  he- 
which  was,  part  of  the  time,  so  strict  that  lieved,  oy  some,  to  represent  the  struggle 
he  was  denied  even  tbe  sight  of  hia  son.  of  theelememsof  nature  against  tlie  eods, 
His  manuscripts  were  carried  to  Rome,  that  is,  against  die  order  of  creation.    They 
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were  said  to  hove  sprung  from  the  blood  traveller  as  appearing  to  have  been  at 
of  Ceeluiii,  which  fell  into  the  lap  of  Terra  least  15  feel  long,  from  an  examination  of 
{theeartii).  TJieirBioIher.indignant  atthe  their  mummies.  Similar  accounts  were 
banielunent  of  the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  given  of  the  Patagonians ;  but  captain  Cer- 
exciled  them  to  revolt  against  Jove.  They  leret,  who  measured  several  of  diem,  found 
huried  mountains  and  forests  against  Olym-  that  most  of  them  were  but  from  6  feet  to 
pus,  disdaining  the  lightmngs  of  Jupiter.  An  6  feet  5  inches  high,  Tlie  measurcmenta 
oracle  having  declared  that  the  gods  could  of  Wallis  agree  with  tliis.  Tlie  ordinary 
not  conquer  except  by  the  assistance  of  a  height  of  men  is  between  5  and  6  feet, 
mortal,  Minerva  called  Hercules  to  tlirir  and  the  greatest  deviations  from  this  mo- 
md.  Heslew  AlcyoneuBandPorphyrion,  dium  height,  in  Europe,  arc  found  in 
the  most  formidable  of  the  giants.  Apol-  England  and  Switzerland.  Frederic 
lo  and  Hercules  siiot  out  tlie  eyes  of  Epbi-  William  I,  of  Fnisua,  had  such  a  rage  feir 
altee ;  Bacchus  slew  Eurytus  with  his  collecting  tall  men  as  guards,  that  a  man 
Thyrsus ;  Hecate  and  Vulcan  killed  Cly-  of  extraordinary  hei^t  could  not  esca^re 
tins  with  cluba  of  hot  iron ;  Neptune  being  made  a  soldier,  whatever  was  his 
huiled  a  part  of  the  island  of  Cos  on  Po-  profession ;  and  it  m  related  that  Augus- 
Ivbotes;  Minerva  buried  Enceladus  under  tus,  king  of  Poland,  a  man  of  good  stature, 
tile  island  of  Sicily,  and  flayed  Pallas,  and  could  only  reach  the  chin  of  the  tallest 
made  a  shield  of  his  sldn.  The  remain-  man  of  the  Prussian  guards  with  his 
derpeiislied  by  the  hands  of  otlier  deities,  liand.  (See  the  article  Giant,  in  the  J5n- 
by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  or  the  ar-  c^dopuMiMetmpciiiana.  For  an  account 
rows  of  Hercules.  This  fable,  perhaps,  of  very  cor]>ulent  persons,  see  Corpalmice.) 
indicates  volcanic  eruptions,  for  wliich  uie  Very  tall  petsons  have  commonly  a  feeble 
PIJegrBEan  fields,  where  the  chief  scene  pulse,  and  do  not  generally  live  long, 
of  this  struggle  is  placed,  and  where  the  Giant  Beds  (in  German,  H&rtener6ber) 
two  principal  giants  were  bom,  were  re-  are  ivmvli,  in  Germany,  parucularly  near 
marRalile.  Cos  and  Sicily,  which  figure  in  tlie  coasts  of  tlie  Baltic  and  on  the  island 
this  fable,  are  also  volcanic.  Uvid  lias  of  Rugeu.  They  are  of  different  sizes, 
desciibed  the  ^var  of  tlie  giants  in  the  and  sometimes  very  large,  generally  en- 
beginning  of  liis  Metamorphoses,  closed  with  stones  of  such  weight  as 
Strabo  tells  of  the  skeleton  of  Antieus,  would  seem  lo  have  required  machinery 
found  in  Mauritania,  sixty  cubits  long,  to  move  tliem.  Earthen  vessels,  metalhc 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  skeleton  forty-sis  cubits  ornaments,  sacrificial  stones,  knives,  bat- 
long,  liud  bare  by  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  tie-axes,  &c.,  are  sometimes  found  iu 
In  the  battle  between  Marius  and  the  Teu-  them ;  sometimes  they  are  entirely  empty. 
tones,at  AquieSextiee,tliekingoftlielatter,  They  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  he  geii- 
Theutobocnus,  is  represented  as  a  ^ant.  eral  gi'aves  of^  persons  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
In  1613,  his  skeleton  wos  pretended  to  ties  fought  in  those  countries,  between  the 
have  been  found  in  Upper  Burgundy.  A  Vandals  and  (Jennans. 
brick  tnmb  was  discovered,  30  feet  long,  Giant's  CAusEffAY  ;  a  promontory  in 
13  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  high,  on  wluch  Ireland,  in  tlie  county  of  Antrim,  on  the 
was  the  inscription  Theutohockaa  rex.  nortli  coast,  west  of  Bengore  Head ;  eight 
According  to  tradition,  a  skeleton  ^vas  iu  miles  N.  E.  Coleiaine,  130  N.  Dublm.  It 
the  grave,  25^  feet  long,  10  across  the  con^sts  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
shoulders,  and  5  feet  through,  from  the  columns,  composed  of  a  hard  black  rock, 
breast  bone  lo  the  back  bone.  The  thigh  riaug  perpendicularly  from  200  to  400feet 
bones  were  four  feet  long.  The  bones,  above  tlie  water's  edge.  The  columns,  or 
the  story  says,  were  finally  carried  toEng-  basaltes,  are  generally  pentagonal,  or  have 
land,  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  five  sides,  and  are  so  closefr  attached  to 
them.  We  have  similar  accounts  iu  the  each  other,  tliat,  though  perfectly  distinct, 
16th  century.  Thus  Dalechamp  pretend-  from  top  to  bottom,  scarcely  any  thing  can 
ej  to  have  found  a  skeleton  18  feet  in  be  introduced  between  diem.  Thisexlra- 
lengtl);  Felix  Plater,  one  of  19  feet,  near  ordinary  dispoution  of  the  rocks  continues 
Lucerne ;  and  Licetus,  one  in  Sicily,  30  below  the  water's  edge ;  it  also  obtains,  in 
feet  in  length.  But  it  has  long  been  a  small  degree,  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
(mown  that  diese  bones  do  not  belong  lo  Scotland.  The  columns  are  not  each  of 
^anis,  but  to  animals  of  the  primitive  one  solid  stone,  in  an  upright  position,  but 
world,  which,  from  ignorance  of  anatomy,  composed  of  several  short  lengths,  exactly 
were  taken  for  human  bones.  The  Gu-  joined,  not  witli  fiat  surfaces,  but  articu- 
nnches,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  lated  into  each  other,  as  «  ball  In  a  socke^ 
Canaries,  were  described  by  a  credulous  one  end  of  the  joint  having  u  cavity  of 
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three  or  four  incbea  deep,  into  which  the  fiiture  reputation  as  a  writer  and  a  think- 

convex  end  of  the  opjxeite  joint  is  exactly  er.     In  1758,  he  returned  to  England,  and 

fitted,     Thia  is  not  visible  till  the  stones  immediately  began  to  lay  the  foundation 

are  disjoinied.     The  Giant's  Causeway  is  of  a  copious  hhrai^ ;  and  soon  after  com- 

accouuted  the  greatest  natural  curio^ty  in  posed  liis  Easai  sur  V^ude  de  la  lAilera- 

Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  remarlaible  ture,  in  the  French  language,  which,  for 

of  the  kind  in  the  vrorld.  some  years,  had  been  more  famihar  to 

GiAODK ;  a  Turkish  word,  meaning  dog,  him  thau  his  own.    This  work,  which  was 

used  by  tlie  Turks  to  deagnaie  the  ad-  printed  in  1761,  was  a  highly  respectable 

herents  of  all  religions  except  the  Mo-  juvenile  perfonnance,  and  obtained  eon- 

hammedan,  more  pardculai'iy  Christians,  eiderable   praise   in  the  foreign  journals. 

The  use  of  it  is  so  common  that  it  is  often  He  some  time  after  accepted  a  captain's 

applied  vrithout  intending  an  insuk.  commission  in  the  Hants  militia,  and  for 

GiBBon,  Edward  ;  an  eminent  English  some  time  wudied  military  tactics  with 
historian,  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  1737,  great  assiduity;  but  he  heartily  rejoiced 
He  was  tlie  son  of  Edward  Gibbon,  a  when  the  peace  of  1763  set  him  free, 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  Kentish  family.  After  passing  some  months  in  the  metrop- 
After  being  two  years  at  a  private  scjiool  olis,  ho  viated  Paris  and  Lausanne,  at 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  he  was  senl,  which  latter  place  he  employed  himself 
at  the  age  of  12,  to  Westminster,  where  in  collecting  and  preparing  materials  for  a 
his  weak  state  of  health  precluded  him  profitable  journey  to  Italy.  This  took 
from  making  a  regular  progress  in  die  place  in  1764 ;  and  it  was  at  Rome,  as  he 
classical  studies  of  the  schooL  After  himself  informs  us,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
several  changes  of  situation,  in  which  Ite  in  that  year,  as  he  sat  musing  among  the 
was  chiefly  the  object  of  medical  care,  ruinsof  the  capitol,  "while  the  barefooted 
his  constitution  suddenly  acquired  firm-  friais  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple 
ness,  and  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  com-  of  Jupiter,"  that  his  idea  of  writing  the 
moner  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  be-  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
fore  he  had  completed  his  15th  year.  He  entered  his  mind.  He  had  previously 
remained  14  months  at  Oxford,  which  he  thought  of  the  histoiy  of  the  republic  of 
characterizes  in  his  memohs  as  most  un-  Florence,  and  of  iliat  of  Ihe  Swiss  libetly, 
profitably  spent ;  and  his  censure  of  that  in  the  la^  of  wliicli  he  had  made  some 
university  is  very  suxmg  and  unequivocal  progress,  hut  he  subsequently  committed 
To  a  total  neglect  of  relipous  iusU'uction  tlie  MS.  to  the  flames.  In  1770,  he  first 
he  tttributes  his  boyish  conversion  lo  the  tried  his  powers  in  his  native  tongue,  by  & 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  whieli  was  pro-  pamphlet  in  refutation  of  Warburton'a 
duced  by  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the  con-  estraordinaiy  hypothesis  concerning  the 
troversiea  between  the  Catholics  and  Prot-  connexion  of  Viipl's  fabled  descent  of 
estants;  and,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  jEneas  widi  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
as  he  entered  into  the  field  "  witiiout  ar-  endtied  Critical  Observations  on  the  sixth 
mor,"  he  fell  before  the  "  weapons  of  Book  of  the  jEneid.  It  received  great 
authority,  which  tlie  Catholics  know  so  commendation,  particularly  from  professor 
well  how  to  wield."  Following  his  con-  Heyne,  and  jwoved  a  conclusive  refuta- 
victions,  he  abjured  the  errors  of  heresy  tion.  In  1774,  by  the  fevor  of  his 
at  the  feet  of  a  Catholic  priest  in  London,  kinsman,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Elion,  he 
and  then  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  fether,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  bor- 
to  justity  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  ough  of  Liskeord,  and  was  a  silent  siip- 
The  consequence  of  this  disclosure  was  porter  of  die  NorUi  administration  and  ila 
his  immediate  banishment  to  Lausanne,  American  politics  for  eight  years.  In 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  1776,  die  first  quarto  volume  of  his 
M.  Pavillard,  a  learned  Calvinistie  minis-  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
ter  By  the  well-directed  efforts  of  liis  was  pven  to  the  public,  which  at  once 
tutor,  aided  by  his  own  mature  reflections,  rivetted  general  attention ;  tlie  first  edition 
his  new  ftith  gradually  gave  way,  and  he  going  off  in  a  few  days,  and  a  second  and 
was  again  restored  to  Protestantism,  His  a  third  being  scarcely  eqnal  to  the  demand, 
re^dence  at  Lausanne  was  highly  favor-  Of  all  the  applause  he  received,  none 
able  to  his  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the  seemed  to  flatter  him  so  much  as  the 
fonnation  of  regular  habits  of  study.  The  sponfeneous  sufliVnges  of  Hume  and  Rob- 
belles-letires,and  the  history  of  the  human  ertson.  The  prosecution  of  his  histoiy 
mind,  chiefly  occupied  his  attention;  and  was  for  some  time  delayed,  by  his  corn- 
to  this  fortunate  period  of  retirement  and  plying  with  the  request  of  iiiinistere  lo 
Bpplication,hewaschieflymdebtedforhis  answer  a   manifesto  which  tlie   French 
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court  liad  issued  against  Great  BritaJD,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  {roiti  north 
preparatory  lo  war.  This  he  very  ably  to  aoudi,  and,  in  Ihe  widest  part,  not  half 
executed,  in  a  Mimoire  Justi/kot^,  com-  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  every  where  pro- 
posed in  French,  which  was  delivered  in  dpitoua,  and  in  some  parts  perpendicular, 
a  stale  paper  to  thecourtEOf  Europe;  oiid  Nature  and  art  have  conspii^d  to  niolteit 
for  this  service  he  received  the  appoint-  an  impregnable  foitress.  It  remains  in 
ment  of  one  of  tlie  lords  of  trade.  In  llie  hands  of  tlie  English.  Tiie  great 
1781  appeared  the  second  and  third  vol-  worksare  onlhewestemiront.  Theotlier 
uines  of  his  history ;  and  at  a  new  elec-  sides,  from  their  shape,  bid  complete  de- 
tion  he  lost  his  seat  for  Lidieard,  but  waa  fiance  to  atlock.  The  name  is  formed 
brought  iu  by  ministerial  influence  for  the  from  the  Arabic  words  gibel  <d  Tarif 
borough  of^Lymington.  On  the  retire-  {the  height,  or  rock  of  Torif),  since  Tarif 
ment  of  the  North  udministtation,  he  lost  Abenzaca,  the  genera!  of  the  caliph  Wulid, 
his  appointment,  by  tlje  dissslution  of  the  at  the  time  ot  ilie  irruption  of  tlie  Arabs 
board  of  trade,  and  immediately  formed  into  Spiun  (A.  D.  71 1,  et  seq.),  landed  at 
the  resolution  of  retiring  to  his  favorite  the  foot  of  this  rock  (known  as  the  Cedpe 
Lausanne,  which  plan  he  put  into  execu-  of  antiquity),  where  lie  took  the  town  of 
tion  in  1783,  Here,  in  tiie  course  of  four  Hei'aclea.  Tliis  town  undoubtedly  owed 
years,  he  completed  the  three  remaining  its  name  to  the  story  that  tliis  rock,  and 
volumes  of  his  history,  which  were  piib-  the  corresponding  African  promontory, 
lished  togedier  in  April,  1788.  The  were  called  by  Hercules  his  pUlan,  to 
storms  of  the  French  revolution,  which  indicate  tlie  termination  here  of  his  vari- 
he  regarded  from  the  fiisl  with  fear  and  ous  adventures.  The  support  of  this 
aversion,  gradually  lessened  his  attach-  fortification  is  a  yearly  expense  of  40,000 
ment  to  Lausanne;  but  hia  return  to  Eng-  pounds  sterling.  It  has  a  numerous  garri- 
land,  which  took  place  in  1793,  waa  has-  eon.  It  was  taken  from  the  Arabians  by 
lened  by  his  solicitude  to  sympathize  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  in  J302.  Id 
hia  fiiend,  lord  Slieffield,  under  a  heavy  1333,  they  retook  it,  and  were  finally  de- 
domesric  calamity.  He  spent  some  prived  of  it  iu  1462,  by  Henry  IV,  The 
months  vrith  that  nobleman ;  when  a  dis-  upper  wall  of  the  Moorish  castle,  upon 
order,  which  he  had  endured  for  three-  the  nortli  side  of  tlij  rock,  which  was 
end-twenty  years,  terminated  in  a  mortifi-  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  in  the  Jloorish 
cation,  that  carried  liim  off  on  the  16th  fesliion,  has  been  suffered  to  remtdn  to 
JanuaiT,  1794,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  protect  the  town  agauist  artillery  upon  the 
Mr.  Gibbon  was  fond  of  society,  and  pos-  landward  side.  The  site  of  the  lowest 
seseedjin  an  eminent  degree,  the  manners  wall  is  occupied  by  the  large  battery, 
and  sentiments  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  as  which  was  erected  to  protect  the  gate 
the  student  and  historian  that  he  princi-  upon  the  north:  that  of  the  second,  or 
pally  cidms  attention ;  and  in  these  ca-  middle  wall,  is  occupied  by  private  ware- 
pacities  the  universal  acknowledgment  houses.  The  German  engineer  Speckel, 
of  the  worid  has  allowed  him  the  highest  of  Strasbnrg,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
rank.  In  1796,  his  friend,  lord  Sheffield,  Charles  V,  substituted,  fcr  the  old  Mooriali 
published  two  quarto  volumes  of  hia  mis-  fortificadons,  woAs  in  the  Euro[)ean  style, 
cellaDeousworiis,ofwhich  the  most  valu-  In  the  war  of  the  Spanieli  succession,  the 
able  part  is  the  Memoirs  of  liis  Life  and  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  surrender  this 
Writings,  which  are  written  with  much  ai>-  fortress,  Aug.  4, 1704,  to  the  Britisli  adnii- 
parenl  frankness.  The  merila  and  defects  jal  Rooke,  and  prince  George  of  Darm- 
of  his  great  history,  its  elegance  and  re-  stadt,  then  imperial  field- inaislial  and 
search,  as  well  as  its  occasional  indecency  viceroy  of  CauJonia,  who  appeared  un- 
ofaJluaion,  anditssneersatrevcaledrelig-  expectedly  beibre  this  fortress  in  May 
ion,are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  of  the  same  year.  King  Philip  of  Anjou 
Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Roman  liistorian,  caused  it  to  be  attacked  upon  tlie  land 
professes  to  wish  only  to  bring  down  his  ade,  OcL  13, 1704,  with  10,000  men,  at  a 
history  to  the  commencement  of  Gibbon's,  poim  where  tlie  ibrufication  is  connected 
GiBELiNEs.  (See  Guelfs.)  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  sandy 
Gibraltar,  a  rocky  promontoij-,  from  neck,  so  fortiiied  by  the  English  that  tlie 
i200  to  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Spajiiards  colled  the  works  pueriai/e/uegD 
sea,  lies  at  the  souihem  extremiQ-  of  tlie  (tlie  gate  of  fire).  At  the  same  time,  Gib- 
Spauish  province  of  Andalusia,  at  the  en-  raltar  was  blockaded  by  sea  by  admiral 
trance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediler-  Poyes,  with  24  sail  of  vessels.  Just  when 
ranean,  on  a  strait  about  15  miles  acrifcs ;  it  was  reduced  to  extremity,  it  received 
bt.  36°  T  N.  ;   Ion.  5=  W  A"  W.     It  is  asastanee  froiu  the   English  and  Dutch 
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flnot,  under  admiral  Leake.  The  blockade  J2,000,  partly  British,  partly  Spaniards, 

by  land  wintiiiued  without  any  results,  till  Italians,  Jews,  and  even  Moors,a]lallract- 

tVie  conclusiou  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  ed  by  mercantile  enterprise.    The  place 

1716.     Since  this  time,  nothing  Las  been  is  a  general  enimiof  for  the  manufactures 

omitted  by  England  to  render  ifis  fortress,  of  England,  ond  otiier  produce,  Huch  as 

which  is  tlie  bulwark  of  her  Meditenanean  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,    nee,    flour,   wine, 

imde,  absolutely  impregnable.    As,  how-  fruits,  silk  and  was.     The  chief  public 

ever,  the  increasing  value  of  the  place  buildings  are  tlie  navy  hospital,  the  vict- 

rendered  the  possesion  of  it  more  desirable  ualling  office,  the  barracks,  and  the  house 

to  Spain,  the  siege  of  it  was  commenced  of  the  Ueutenant-govemor,  The  places  of 

March,  7, 1737,  But  raised,  upon  the  ap-  worship  ere  an  English  church,  a  Catholin 

proach  of  admiral  Wager,  with  eleven  chapel  and  tliree  synagogues.  Here  is  also 

ships  of  the  line.     Spain  then  offered  two  a  small  but  elegant  playhouse ;  and,  what 

millions  sterling  for  the  delivety  of  the  is  of  great  importance  to  officers  stationed 

glace,  but  m  vain  ;  and  bye  compact  at  in  this  secluded  spot,  e  garrison  Uhiary. 
eville,  in  1729,  itagreed  to  renounce  all  IGmilesN.  Cema, 70  S,  Seville, 
its  claims  upon  it.  Still  it  omitted  noth-  Gtbraitar  [Stra^  of),  form  ai 
iijg  to  prevent  all  entrance  into  the  forti-  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Medi 
ficatioii,  and  to  separate  it  irom  the  mehi  Tlie  narrowest  partiaalittle  totiiewesioi 
land,  b^  constantly  strengthening  the  hoes  Gibraltar,  and  ^fteen  miles  across.  The 
of  SL  Roch  and  Algeziras.  But  it  wes  ancieutscalledthemGaiManumandHerew- 
easy  to  supply  the  inhabitants  and  garri-  laneam  Frdiaa,  or  Straits  of  Hercules.  A. 
son  by  sea;  end  a  fresh  spring  flows  from  strong  and  constant  cuirent  flows  into  the 
the  rock ;  tlie  nun,  too,  forms  collections  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in 
of  pure  and  sweet  water  in  the  cavities  of  the  middle  of  the  straits,  while  two  feeble 
the  cii&  Cows,  sheep  and  goats  lindin  lateralcurrentsissuefromthesea.  Butifan 
tlija  southern  clime  a  constant  supply  of  anchorbe  castinthestraitE.elowercurrent 
green  food  upon  the  rocks,and  every  spot  isfoundtopreviul,settingoutintotheoeeeii. 
of  fertile  soil  is  filled  with  wild  and  cuiti-  Gicbtel,  Jolm  Geor^ ;  a  mystic  and 
vated  fi-uit  trees.  In  (he  warwhich  broke  fenatic,  bom  in  1638,  at  Ratisbon,  in 
out  between  England  and  Spain,  in  1779,  Germany,  In  his  16th  year,  he  pro- 
the  lost  attemptwas  made  for  the  recovery  tended  to  have  divine  visions.  He  then 
■jf  Gibraltar.  [See  ElioB.)  Itwassecured  studied  lew,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
to  England  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Since  his  visions  in  his  professional  activity; 
that  time,  in  the  various  English  and  but  he  afterwards  resumed  his  pretensions^ 
Spanish,  andialso  tVench  wars,  Gibraltar  owing,  perhaps,  to  domestic  troubles,  the 
has  only  been  blockaded  on  the  land  side,  consequence  of  an  unhappy  marriage.  He 
The  town  of  Gibialtar  stands  not  on  the  renounced  his  fortune,  and  went  to  join 
promonloty,  but  at  its  foot,  and  on  the  Brekling,  a  similar  fanatic  in  Holland,  in 
north-west  side.  Its  bay  is  nine  miles  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  a 
long  and  five  broad,  and  forms  a  con-  missionary  to  America.  He  then  tetiuned 
veuient  naval  siatioa.  Though  fbrtijied  to  the  south  of  Germany,  but,  his  doctrinea 
in  itself  its  cliief  protection  is  derived  from  having  produced  great  disturbances  at  Ra- 
the batteries  on  the  neighboring  heights,  tisbon,he  was  carried  beyond  the  frontiers, 
which  sweep  both  the  isthmus  and  the  and  went  to  Vienna.  Thence  he  returned 
approach  to  tiie  town  by  water.  The  hist  to  Holland.  Here  he  lied  some  misunder- 
Biege  displeyed  the  power  of  artillery  in  standing  with  Brekling,  and  vras  banished 
every  shape.  The  town  was  then  almost  fi-om  several  places.  Many  of  his  follow- 
enlu'ely  destroyed ;  but  it  ^vas  atlerwards  ers,  also,  became  opposed  to  him,  on  the 
rebuilt,  on  an  improved  and  much  enlarg-  ground  tiiat  he  promoted  idleness,  by 
ed  plan.  "ITie  houses  have  flat  roofs,  and  preaching  entire  dependence  on  divine 
large  bow  windows:  they  are  generally  providence;and,havingdependedonlhem 
painted  black,  vrith  a  white  strip  to  mark  for  support,  was  soon  reduced  to  the  great- 
each  story  or  floor;  the  black  is  intended  est  misery,  and  is  said  to  have  attemnt- 
to  blunt  thedazzlingraysofthesun.  One  ed  several  times  to  destroy  himself.  He 
largestreettraversesalmo^  the  whole  town:  dieil  at  Amsterdam,  in.1710.  Two  yeani 
it  is  neariy  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  full  before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  lost  two 
of  shops.  In  other  parts,  the  inhabitants  nallsof  hisright  foot,intheplnceofwhich 
are  loo  much  crowded,  as  was  fetally  grew  out  a  sort  of  claws,  which  he  consid- 
exemplifi»i  in  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  ered  to  be  eagle's  claws,  and  indications  of 
contagion  iu  1804.  The  population  of  tlie  tlieapproachingbreakiugout  of  the  spirit 
town,  exclusive  of  the  ganison,  is  above  Gichtel  wrote  several  works,  which  were 
,oLv.                        fi 
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published  by  hiiiiaclf  or  his  pupils.  His  at  Eieter  college.  While  a1 
foliowera  call  themselves  the  Atgdie  he  undertook  a  poelical  translation  of  tiie 
Brtihren.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary  Satires  of  Juvenal,  but  the  death  of  hia 
to  notlc*  this  obscure  fiinatic,  had  not  patron,  Mr.  Cookesley,  interrupted  the 
mysticism  made  so  much  j>rogresB  in  Ger-  progress  of  the  work ;  and,  at  length, 
many,  that  even  Gichlel's  works  have  through  a  fortuimle  accident,  he  was  in- 
been  drawn  from  a  merited  oblivion.  trodueed  to  ear!  Grosvenor,  and  quitted 

GiDEOK  (ffeireuj,  meaiung  a  dtstnyyer);  Oxford  to  re^de  in  the  family  of  ihnino- 
the  son  of  Joasli,of  the  tribe  of  Maiiasseh,  bleman.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  the 
divuielycalledtodelivertbelsraehtesfrom  continent,  with  lord  Belgrave,  for  some 
the  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  Having  years,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  set- 
effected  their  deliverance,  he  was  chosen  lied  in  the  metropoILi,  devoting  his  time 
judge  of  Israel.    (See  Aw/gM,  VI,  vii,viii.)    to  literary  pursuits.   In  1791,  he  published 

GiEBicHENSTEiN ;  Biillage  on  the  Saale,  The  Baviail,  a  pMtical  satire ;  and, in  1794, 
half  a  league  irom  Halle,  with  550  inhab-  appeared  The  MtBviad,  a  severe  animad-- 
itants.  Ueing  so  near  that  ancient  uui-  versionontliedegradedstateof  thedrania. 
versity,  charmingly  situated,  dirtinguiBhed  These  works,  though  virulent  and  coarse, 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancieut  cas'Ie,  which  is  display  much  critical  ability.  In  179?,he 
connected  with  many  historical  remints-  became  editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  news- 
cences,  Giebichenstein  has,  with  tlie  paper — an  oiBce  which  involved  him  in  a 
Germans,  a  kind  of  classical  dignity,  quarrel  with  doctor  Wolcot,  against  whom 
Whoever  has  studied  at  Halle,  remembaia  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  verse,  entided 
some  happy  hours  spmt  at  Giebichenstein.    Au  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar.     Hia  transla- 

Giessg.n;  capital  of  the  jiriucipality  of  tion  of  the  Sariresof  Juvenal  waspublished 
Upper  Hesse,  belonpng  to  Hesse-Darm-  in  1802,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner 
etadi,  on  the  Lahn ;  5*?  So"  N.  kt,  8°  4^  highly  creditable  to  his  abilities.  His  next 
E.  lon^  with  550O  inhabitants.  A  uni-  publication  was  an  edition  of  the  plays  of 
versity  was  founded  here  in  1607.  Its  scan-  MaESinger,  witli  notes,  and  a  life  of  that 
ty  funds,  the  vicinity  of  the  university  of  dramatist ;  and  he  aiterwards  edited,  in  a 
Mailiury,  and  the  diviaon  of  die  tertitory  similar  manner,  tlie  works  of  Ben  Jon  son, 
ofHeEse-DannBtadt,havepreveniedilfrom  Ford  and  Shirley.  In  1809,  he  commenc- 
everbaving  nueh  over  500  students.  The  ed  the  ijublication  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
annualincomBianowaboutOOjOOOeuilders.  view,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  con- 
The  library  has  27,000  vols.  Inl^there  ductor  till  1824,  when  the  infirmitiesof 
were  32  ordinary  and  5  extraordinary  age  obliged  him  to  resign.  His  death  took 
professora,  and  11  unofficial  lecturers,  piace,December31,l^C,  at  his  residence 

GirroRB,  William ;  a  celebrated  critic  at  PiniUco,  near  London,  and  he  vras  in- 
and  satirist,  the  founder,  and  for  n  consid-  terred  on  tlie  8th  of  January  following,  in 
erable  period  the  editor,  of  the  Quarterly  Westminster  abbey,  Bemdes  the  works  al- 
Review.  He  was  horn  at  Ashhurton,  in  readynoticed,he  wastlieauthor  of  atrans- 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1756.    HJs&ther,a    lationof  theSatiresofPersius.  Heenjoyed 

C'  mber  and  glazier,  having  dissipated  an  aimuity  from  lord  Grosvenor,  and  held 
property  by  extravagance  and  intern-  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  band  of  gen- 
perance,  died  when  tlie  son  was  about  12  tiemen  (tensioners,  with  a  salary  of  300i.  a 
yearsold;  and  William  fell  under  tho  year;  hewasalso,foratime,comptrollerof 
guardianship  of  a  person  who  sent  him  to  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  600/.  a  year, 
sea  witlt  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel,  Gib,  (See  Boat.) 
butinafew  months  removed  him  fiora  Gigli, Jerome, wasbomatSienna, Oct. 
that  situation,  and  apprenticed  him  to  a  14,1660,  His  lyric  and  dramatic  produc- 
^oemaker  at  Ashhurton,  Disgusted  with  lions  met  with  univereal  success.  Hia 
this  occupation,  and  possesdng  a  strong  modified  translation  of  the  Tartuffe,  his 
laae  for  study,  he  was  fortunate  enough  attacks  upon  the  academy  Delia  Crusca, 
til  attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a  and  his  caustic  wit,  applied  to  such  a 
surgeon  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  variety  of  subjects,  and  so  many  people, 
who  raised  a  subacription  to  purchase  his  involved  him  in  difficulties.  He  was 
freedom  for  the  latter  part  of  the  term  of  compelled  to  retract,  at  Rome,  all  he  had 
his  indentures,  and  to  pay  for  his  educa-  siud;  and  he  died,  Jan.  4,  1723,  so  poor 
lion.  After  having  passed  two  years  at  that  the  expenses  of  his  burial  were  defray- 
Bchool,  he  was,  through  the  exertions  of  ed  by  some  charitable  monks.  A  short 
Ihe  same  friend,  supplied  with  the  means  time  before  his  death,  he  bumed  many  of 
iifcontinuinghisstudiesat  Oxford,  where  hissmallei  writings,  the  overflowings  of 
Ire  alao  obtained  theofficeof  Bible  reader,    his  bittei  .lumor.    The  works  which  h« 
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has  left  are  numerous,  and  part  of  them  party  who  opposed  the  phihsophers,  so  col- 

Tery  spirited  and  mtty.     This  is  partjcii-  led,willi\£eai.   His  satires,  The  Elgliteemh 

iarly  the  case  with  some  fictitious  histori-  Century,  which   he  addressed  to  Frernn, 

caland  biographical\nemoire,  which  even  and  MyApology  (in  1778),  contdn  pussa- 

deceived  Apoatolo  Zeno,  who  gravely  no-  ges  so  striking  and  powerful,  as  to  reniiud 

ticed  them,   as  autlientic  worlis,  in  the  us  of  the  Roman  satirists.    There  is  o 

Giomale  rfe'  LttUroH  d'ttcdia.     The  char-  collection  of  his  poems,  in  two  volmnea. 

BCter  of  Gigli  was  fruuk  and  bold,  and  He  died,  deranged,  in  1780. 

opposed  to  all  hypocrisy  and  pretence.  Gild  ;  a  corporation,    (See  GuiW.} 

As  a  member  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome,  Gildas,  Sapiens;  a  British  ecclesiaslic 

he  bore  the  name  oiAmaranto  SdMtico.  and  historian  ofthe  sixth  century,  of  whom 

Gilbert,  ar  Humphrey;  an  English  little  is  known.  There  is  extant  a  declanl- 
navigator  and  maritime  discoverer,  in  the  atory  diatribe  ascribed  to  Gildaa,  which 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  wna  bom  has  been  repeatedly  published  under  the 
in  Devonshire,  about  1539,  and  studied  tide  of  Epistola  de  Excidio  Brilannite.  et 
at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Adopting  the  mil-  Cmtigalia  Ordims  EccUsiastici.  This  is 
itary  profession,  he  served  with  repu-  a  violent  invective  agiunst  the  whole  Brit- 
tation  on  various  occasions.  Possess-  ish  nation-  Some  doubts  have  arisen  sa 
ing  a  strong  propensity  for  speculation  to  the  authenticity  of  lliis  epistle,  the  un- 
and  enterprise,  he  turned  his  attention  to  sparing  severity  of  animadversion  with 
8  scheme  for  exploring  the  Arctic  seas,  which  the  Britons  are  treated  being  con- 
relative  to  which  he  published  A  Dis-  sidered  as  more  characteristic  of  a  foe  to 
course  of  a  Discovery  for  a  new  Passage  their  race  and  nation,  than  of  the  alleged 
to  Cataia  (1576 ;   reprinted  in  Hokluyt's  author. 

collection  of  voyages,  vol  iii).    lu  1578,  GiLpiNcisthe  art  of  applying  gold  leaf 

BIT  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  from  the  or  gold  dust  to  surfaces  of  wood,  stone, 

queen  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  dis-  metals.  The  Egyptian  monuments  present 

cover  oud  colonize  in  North  America  any  numerous  traces  of  the  existence  of  the 

land  then  unsettled.    He  made  a  voyage  art  in  Egypt.    The  process  was  nearly 

to    Newfoundland,    but    soon    remmed  the  same  with  that  now  used.    The  artists 

home  unsuccessfliL     In   1583,  he  sailed  employed  a  sort  of  paste,  like  that  now 

Ogmn  with  a  small  fleet,  and,  haling  land-  used  in  gilding  wood,  even  for  gildina 

ed  on  Newfoundland  in  the  be^nuing  of  metals;    but  Ihey   were  also  acquainted 

August,  he  took  possession  of  the  harbor  with  the  art  of  applying  the  gold  directly 

of  St.  John's.   Shortly  after,  he  embarked  to  the  substance  to  be  gilt.    Tbe  Persians 

in  a  small  sloop  to  explore  the  coast,  and  were  also  acquainted  with  this  art,  as  ap- 

was  lost  in  a  storm.  pears  fiyim  the  ruins  of  Persenolis,     The 

Gilbbut;  tlie  name  of  two  French  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  gilding  for 
poets:— I.Gabriel  Gilbert,lived  in  the  17th  many  purposes.  The  Greeks  used  to  ^Id 
century,  was  a  contemporary  of  Comeille  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  victims.  The  prac- 
and  Racine,  whom  he  preceded  in  his  tice  of  gilding  statues  prevailed  in  the  in- 
dramatic  wiilings,  which  were,  however,  fancy  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  was  never 
thrown  into  tlie  shade  by  llieirs,  although  entneiy  dropped  by  the  ancients.  The 
it  appears  that  these  two  great  poets  were  Romans  used  to  pid  eweetmeaia ;  and 
not  ashamed  to  borrow  from  him.  He  many  articles  of  furniture  and  utensils 
was  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Rohan ;  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  gilL 
then  lived  with  Christina,  queen  of  Swe-  There  are  also  specimens  of  gilt  glass 
den,  who  w^  wont  to  call  him  mon  beau  and  metals,  Tlie  gilding,  which  still  re- 
ginie,  appointed  him  Swedish  resident  at  mains  on  some  ancient  bronze  monuments, 
thecomt  of  France,  and  loaded  himwith  is  remaritable  for  its  brilliancy.  Tliia 
fiivors.  After  the  death  of  Christina,  and  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  great  accuracy  of 
^er  his  pieces  had  ceased  to  please  the  the  finish,  but  in  part  to  the  thicknessof 

C'  'ic,  he  sunk  into  poverty  and  oblivion,  the  lea^  which  was  much  greater  than 

des  a  great  number  of  poems,  we  have  that  of  the   leaf  used  by  the   modems. 

fifteen  dramatical  pieces  of  his.    Cardi-  Berades,wemustconsider,that,inlhemost 

nal  Richelieu  allowed  some  of  his  ovm  common  way  of  gilding  brass  widi   an 

Terses  to  be  inserted  in  his  tragedy  of  2V-  amalgam  of  gold  and  quicksilver,  tlie  gold 

Uphmiie.  Gilbertalso  wrclean  Artof  Love,  isreduced  to  a  stal«  of  much  greater  sub- 

iu  imitation  of  Ovid.— 3.  Nicholas  Jo-  division  than  in  the  leaf— the  only  slate  in 

seph  Gilbert,  horn  in  1751,  was  inclined  which  the  ancients  employed  it.     The 

t0  8atire;and  some  French  critics  call  account  of  Pliny  shows  tliat  they  did  wrt 

him  the  lYench  Juteatd.      He  joined  the  fix  tlie  leaf  merely  by  the  tud  of  fire,  as  is 
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now  done  in  Bilding  metals,  but  that  muriate  of  gold,  and  the  solution  ia  eepn- 

thi;y  firat  covered    tne    substance    with  rated  from  tJie  acid  beneath.    To  gild  tlio 

(iiiiuksilver,  which  was  tlien  evaporated  steel,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  dip  it,  the 

by  heat,  ill  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  Burface   being    pruvibusly  well  polished 

the  modem  practice  of  pldingwith  amal-  and  cleaned,  in  tlie  ethereal  solution,  tbr 

gam.    The  ancients  carried  the  practice  an  instant,  and,  on  withdrawing  it,  to  wash 

of  gilding  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  the  it  instantly  by  agitation  in  water.    By  this 

modems;   they  ^ded  almost   all    their  method,  steel  instruments  are  veiy  com- 

Blatiiea  of  bronze,  wood  or  plaster,  and  monly  gilt. 

frequentiy  those  of  marble,  the  ceilings  of  Gilead,  the  Mountains  of,  m  ancient 
rooms,  and  even  marble  columns,  eatidjles  geography ;  part  of  the  ndge  which  runs 
imcl  victims.  The  bradeatores,  or  WMtum-  south'  irom  mount  Lebanun,  on  the  east 
fores,  were  in  high  esteem  among  tiiem,  of  Palestine.  They  gme  their  name  to 
and  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  taxes,  the  whole  country  wluch  hes  on  the  east 
In  architectural  ornaments,  gilding  nioy  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  mcluded  the 
please  the  eye,  either  from  its  tqjpearance  mountainous  region,  called,  m  the  New 
of  richness,  or  merely  from  its  agreeable  Testament,  Traxhonilw. 
color.  The  most  remaritable  examples  Giles,  St.  [St.  ^gidviis);  a  native  of 
of  plding,  employed  with  taste  and  effect  Greece,  who  lived  iu  the  sixth  century 
in  architecture,  are  the  ceiling  of  St.  Pe-  and  was  descended  fi-om  an  illustrious 
[el's,  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  Mag^ore.  family.  He  gave  all  hia  property  to  Iha 
But  artists  often  fall  into  tiie  error  of  mis-  poor,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  work- 
takingrichness  of  appearance  for  beauty,  ed  miraclea,  and  founded  a  convent.  He 
The  art  of  Riding,  at  the  present  day,  is  is  still  revered  in  that  country.  A  rehc 
performed  either  upon  metaia,  or  upon  of  this  saint  was  enrried  to  Scotland,  and 
M'ood,  leatlier,  parchment  or  paper;  and  bequeathed,  under  James  II,  tothechurch 
there  are  three  d^tinct  methods  in  general  of  Edinburgh  :  hence  he  became  the  pat- 
practice  ;  namely,  imwA,  or  vmter  gUiSng,  ron  of  tliat  ci^. — St.  GUes  is  the  name  of 
in  which  the  gold  is  spread,  whilst  reduced  a  parish  in  London,  so  cidled  from  the 
to  a  fluid  state,  by  solution  in  mercury ;  church  of  St.  Giles.  It  is  the  resort  of 
leaf  ^ding,  either  burnished  or  in  oil,  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  a  greater 
performed  by  cementing  thin  leaves  of  contrast  con  hardly  be  found  than  that 
gold  upon  the  woit,  either  by  siiie  or  by  formed  by  the  west  end  of  the  metropo- 
oil;  ji^anner's  gUding,  in  which  gold  lis,  the  nchest  spot  in  the  world,  and 
dust  or  powder  is  used  instead  of  leaves.  St.  Giles,  one  of  the  moat  wretched. 
Gilding  on  copper  is  performed  with  an  There  is  another  church  of  SU  Gil^ 
amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury.  Thesur-  called  St.  GUes  Cripplegoit,  which  coa- 
iaee  of  the  copper,  being  freed  from  ox-  tains  the  tomb  of  Bulton,  whose  monu- 
ide,  is  covered  with  the  amalgam,  and  ment  was  erected  by  the  scul^or  Bacon, 
afteiTvards  exposed  to  beat  till  the  mer-  attheexpenseof  thelate  Mr.  Whitbread. 
ciiry  is  driven  o^  leaving  a  thin  coat  Gilolo;  oneof  the  Molucca  islands,  in 
of  gold.  It  is  also  performed  by  dipping  the  East  Indian  ocean,  about  70  leagues 
a  linen  rag  in  a  samrated  sohition  ol^gold,  long,  ond200  iu  circuit  but  little  known. 
and  burning  it  to  tinder.  The  black  pow-  It  is  said  that  the  rar  is  very  hot  and  nn- 
der  thus  obtidned  is  rubbed  on  the  metal  wholesome,  and  that  the  conntir  is  very 
to  be  gilded,  with  a  cork  dipped  in  salt  fertile  in  rice  and  sago.  The  inhabitants 
water,  till  the  gilding  appears.  Iron  or  are  represented  to  be  well  made,  but  sav- 
steel  is  gilded  by  applying  gold  leaf  to  the  age  and  cruel,  living  without  laws  or  ftx- 
meta],  after  the  surfiice  has  been  well  ed  habitations.  It  neither  bears  cloves 
cleaned,  and  heated  until  it  has  acquired  nor  nutmegs.  The  equinoctial  line  runs 
the  blue  color,  which  at  a  certain  tempe-  throurfi  the  southern  jiart  of  it.  Lon. 
rature  it  assumes.  The  surface  is  pre-  128°  E. 
vioualy  burnished,  and  the  proceaa  is  re-  Gilrat.  (See  Caricaivre.) 
peated  when  the^;ilding  is  required  to  be  Gimbals  ;  the  brass  rincs  by  which  a 
more  durable.  It  is  also  performed  by  sea  compass  is  suspended  in  its  box,  so  as 
diluting  the  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  sliip's  mo 
niiiriutic  acid,  with  alcohol,  and  applying  tion,  and  keep  the  card  horizontal. 
it  to  the  clean  surCice.  This  lost  process  Oimle.  (See  Northern  Mjfiluiogy.) 
has  been  improved  by  Mr.  Sloddart  A  Gin.  (See  Geneva.) 
saturated  solution  of  gold  in  uilro-mnriatic  Gin,  Cotton.  (See  Cotton.) 
ncid,  being  mixed  nitli  three  times  its  Ginger  (omomum  7xng0>a-)  is  an  East 
weight  of  sulphuric  ether,  dissolves  tlie  Indian  plant,  belonging  to  tiie  natural  ordei 
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ze  of  a  finger,  London,  1792)  attracted  much  attention, 
uces  three  or  By  the  rigid  impartiality  with  which  ho 
,  about  two  feet  high,  examined  hia  life,  he  did  more  for  hia  de- 
which  are  provided  with  lanceolate  leaves,  fence,  than  would  have  been  effected  by 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  disposed  the  moat  labored  panegyric.  The  revolu- 
alternately  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  tion,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  as  a 
stem,  and  nearly  horizontal.  The  flow-  friend  of  liberty,  brought  him  intoawider 
ering  stetns  are  situated  at  some  distance  circle  of  literary  and  official  labor.  With- 
froin  these,  and  are  covered  withmera-  out  neglecting  his  studieB,  to  which  helong- 
hranous  scales,  of  which  thesupenorone'"  cl  hiB  eonirihutions  to  the  JMbnifcurand 
are  Inrgeat,  and  each  envelopes  a  flower  the  Metaire  de  France  (1790 — 9),  his  la- 
It  grows  in  moist  places  in  various  parts  hors  upon  the  Dicftormatre  de  Muaiqw,  in 
of  tropical  Asia  a|id  the  Eiist  Indies,  and  company  with  Framery  (PariB,  1791  and 
has  been  cnltivated  to  some  extent  in  the  1815,  4to ),  as  a  part  of  the  Etuydopidie 
West  Indies;  particularly  in  Jamaica.  Mithxtdiqiit,  and  his  contributions  to  a 
The  root  has  an  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  J^ovvdU  GromjiMMre  Tfosomaie,  he  aeao- 
and  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  ciated  himself  with  the  more  moderate 
condiment,  and  sometimes,  when  green,  anil  judicious  writers  upon  the  aflairs  of 
and  mixed  with  other  herbs,  as  a  salad.  It  the  times,  by  his  share  in  the  FeiiUlt  VU- 
isaIsocandied,andmafcesanexcellent|ire-  lageoisf.  (1791  and  2,  in  company  with 
serve.  It isused  medicinally,  as  a  carmina-  Grolivelli,  and,  in  1793 — 5,  alone),  and  al- 
tive,  andindebilitvof  tiiestomach  and  ali-  so  by  commencing  and  editing,  from  1794 
mentary  canal.  Ginger  was  known  to  the  to  1807,  the  Decaih  Ptalosophique  Utti- 
Romans  during  the  time  of  Ae  empra-ots,  raxre  el  Potitj^ut,  54  vols,  (called  Rtvue  af- 
nnd  is  describe  in  Pliny  aa  being  Iwought  ter  1805).  The  Ihcade  neither  sounded 
from  Arabia,  the  trumpet  for  Roliespierre  in  the  com- 
GiNeuENE,  Peter  Louis,  bom  at  Ren-  meiicement,  norforBonaprte  afterwards, 
nes,  in  Brittany,  in  1748,  was  descended  and  was  one  of  the  few  journals  kept  up 

"'-'  —  '  ■— -    ■•  .  1  .-     ■!  .  through  the  whole  revolution  without  loss 

of  reputation.  He  was  not  less  industri- 
ous in  the  diitieB  of  his  office  as  director- 
general  of  the  public  schools,  and,  after  re 


from  an  ancient  but  iinpoverished  family. 
He  early  aci^uired  tlie  ftncienc  and  living 
lan^iingeB  with  great  ficility,  and  discov- 
ered much  taste  for  paintirig,  poetry  and    ^  ,  .    , , 

At  Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  divide    signing  this  office  in  Februery,  17'98,  as 

' -   ■  •-     -  ■ ■■  -•  -  "        amba^dor  to  the  court  of  Turin,     On 

his  return,  he  became  a  member  of  the 

tribunate.     But  as  he  esteemed  it  his  du- 

J  oppose  some  of  the  regulations  of 

the  government,  he  was  one  of  the  t ' 


his  time  between  labors  in  one  of  theBu- 
rmvx  dit  ContrSU  Gin^rd  and  his  studies, 
liis  punctuality  and  skill  in  the  duties  of 

his  office,  and  free  and•e^" " 

ship,  acquired  him  the  esti..__  ._   ^                   ,                  ..  .    ._  .__   .__ 

ployers;  and  an  enooyraous  poem.  Con-  buneB  rejected  by  the  senate  in  1802.  Ho 
fesfion  de  Zidme,  inserted  in  the  Mmamack  then  commence<l  the  valuable  work,  to 
dts  Moses,  gained  him  reputation.  He  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  fame — 
studied  the  foundarionsof  the  French  Ian-  his  /Krfwra  LilUraire  iPBalie,  of  which 
guage  in  the  old  jp'ammarians  and  poets,  volumes,  1 — 6  were  published  at  Paris, 
especially  in  Rabelais  and  Malherbe.  1811—13,  and  volumes  7 — 9  afler  his 
Both  writers  were  his  favorites,  especially  death,  in  1819,  Tiraboschi,  in  hia  in- 
ihe  last.  In  the  contests  between  the  par-  quiries,  had  in  view,  ralher  the  particulara 
tisans  of  Gluck  (q.  V.)  and  Rccini  (q.  v.),  than  the  general  subject;  Ginguen^,  on 
he  took  the  sid£  of  Picclni  and  the  Ititl-  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  illustrate 
ian  music,  the  more  zeoiously,  as  he  was  the  general  course  and  history  of  Italian 
Piccini's  particular  friend.  In  his  notice,  literature,  from  the  tune  of  Constantine  to 
however,  of  The  Life  and  Works  of  the  18th  century.  He  draws  from  the 
Nicholas  Picoini  (Piu'is,  1800),  notwiih-  sources,  and  v?rites,  generally,  without 
standing  all  his  predilection  for  Picciiii,  prejudice.  There  is  nothing  splendid,  ei- 
he  recognised  Ghick  as  a  man  of  taste  ther  in  the  thoughts  or  style ;  but  we  are 
and  science,  A  poem  upon  the  death  of  captivated  by  the  unpretending,  strong 
prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  and  a  eu-  sense  which  prevails  in  the  whole  woA, 
logy  U[)on  Louis  XII,  were  rewarded  with  by  his  striking  chamcters  of  inditiduaH 
prizes  by  the  academy,  and  met  every  and  by  his  noble  language,  notwithstand 
where  vriih  a  favorable  reception.  His  ing  a  certain  monotony.  Besides  his  la- 
letters  upon  the  eonfeasiona  of  Rousseau  bors  as  a  member  of  the  institute,  the  ses- 
{Lettres  sur  la  ConfearUmsde  J.  J.Rotm-  sions of  which  he  regularly  attended,  he 
seati,  Paris.  1791,  transliited  into  English,  wrote  many  Fables,  chiefly  after  Italian 
42* 
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models  (Vsna,  1610—14),  translated  Ca-  leaffl  it  is  eo  considered  by  botaniMs,  in 
tuDus'  Marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus  habits  the  U,  States,  chiefly  upon  or  in  the 
into  French  verse  (Paris,  1812),  and  con-  vicinity  of  the  Alleghany  mounHuns,  and 
tributed  a  good  deal  to  the  Biogr^hie  bus  been  exported  to  China,  in  such  quanr 
Unxva:seUe,  and  to  tlie  13th  ixnd  iflh  vol-  titles  as  to  i^uce  the  price  very  ipuch. 
umesoethelEstoirelatlerairede  la  France.  The  P.  (/T/blium,  aootlior  speciesof  gin- 
A  fortunate  independence,  happy  domes-  seug,  inhabita  C^oda  and  the  north-east- 
tic  relations,  and  the  respect  of  the  best  em  parts  of  the  U,  Slates,  and  is  distin- 
gf  his  coun.rymen,  shed  happiness  upon  guished  from  the  former  by  its  smaller 
the  evening  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Paris,  stature  and  lemate  leaves. 
Nov.  16,  1816.  Besides  prwducing  the  Gioja,  Flavio,  by  some  called  also  GiVa 
writings  above  mentioned,  and  some  small  and  Giri,  a  navigator  of  Pasilano,  a  village 
pamphlets,  be  edited  llie  works  of  Cham-  in  the  vicinity  of  Amalfi,  lived  at  the  end 
tbrt  (Paris,  1795|  i  vols.)  and  of  Lebrun  of  tiie  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
(Pans,  1811,  4  vols.),  and  prepared  the  centuries.  He  was  long  cotisidered  as 
lest  of  numbers  14--35  of  the  JilbUraa:  .having  first  applied  the  loadstone  to  the 
delalU^oCulioriFrangaise.  The  catalogue  puiroses  of  navigation,  and  therefore  as 
of  his  library  is  important,  on  account  of  tlie  inventor  of  the  compass.  Later  in- 
his  great  collection  of  Italian  books,  quliics  upon  this  subject  have  proved  that 
This  collection  was  purchased  entire  for  European  navigators  of  the  12di  century 
the  British  museum  in  London.  made  use  of  me  compass  or  magnetic 
-  GiNSENQ.  The  root  of  iliis  plant  has  needle.  The  merit,therefore,  of  the  navi- 
been  celebrated  foralonglimeamongthe  ^ator  of  Amalfl  can  only  he  that  of  hav- 
Chinese,  entering  into  the  composition  of  "ig  perfected  what  was  already  invented, 
almost  every  medicine  used  by  the  higher  which,  however,  is  enough  to  entitle  him 
classes;  and, indeed, so  highly  is  it  pnzed  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Till  his 
as  to  have  received  the  appellations  of  time,  the  needle  was  Ittid  upon  a  couple 
"  pure  spirit  of  the  earth"  and  "  |»limt  that  of  pieces  of  straw,  or  small  split  sticks,  in 
gives  immortality."  Volumes  have  been  a  vessel  of  water,  and  thus  pointed  out 
written  on  its  virtues,  and  recourse  is  had  tbo  parts  of  the  heaves ;  but  this  instru- 
to  It  in  every  difficulty.  The  plant,  which  ment  nmst  evidently  have  been  unservice- 
is  the  pamx  qvmqvefdiiaa  of  boiaaisis,  is  able,  except  when  the  sea  was  still,  and 
herbaceous,  about  a  foot  high,  upright,  the  vessel  without  much  motion.  Gioja 
and  yeiy  simple,  furnished  above  with  introduced  the  improvement  of  suspend- 
three  peciolate  leaves,  disposed  verticil-  ing  the  needle  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
lately :  these  leaves  are  composed  of  five  will  point  north  under  all  circumstances ; 
unequal  leaflets, whichare  oval  Wceolate,  and  die  importance  of  this  fact  may  be 
acute  pnd  dentate  on  the  margin :  Irom  inierred  from  tiiis,  that  the  whole  nautical 
tbp  centre  of  the  three  leaves  arises  a  pe-  science  assimied,  ftom  tins  moment,  a 
duiieie,  terminated  by  a  small  umbel  of  new  form,  and  the  vessels,  wijich  before 
^enish  inconspicuous  Sowers,  which  are  rarelyleftsight  of  the  coast,  now  launched 
succeeded  by  rounded  and  slightly  com-  out  upon  the  wide  ocean.  Thus  Gioja  may 
pmssed  scarlet  berries.  It  is  said  to  be  a  be  considered  the  father  of  modem  naviga- 
Dative  of  Tartary,  , growing  wild  in  a  tioBjandposterityisindebtedWhimforlhe 
mountainous  and  wooded  region  between  advantages  it  derives  from  it.  His  discov' 
let  39°  and  47",  where  it  is  collected  with  eryhassubsequentlybeen  much  improved. 
many  precautions  by  the  Chinese  and  [^e  Compass,  miA  Magnfiic  J^eedh.) 
Tartars,  at  the  commencement  of  spring  Giordano,  Luke,  a  painter,  born  at 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  is  Naples,  ICSS,  a  scholar  of  Spagnolctto, 
so  rare  as  to  bring  three  times  its  weight  went  to  Rome  to  study  the  great  Italian 
in  silver.  An  early  traveller  relates  tiiat  masters,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Peter 
the  emperor  of  Ciiina  employed,  in  one  of  Cortonii,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  great 
year,  10,000  Tartars  in  procuring  this  root,  works.  Paul  Veronese  had  afterwards  a 
From  China  it  is  imported  into  Japan,  great  infiuence  on  his  manner.  He  imi- 
where  it  was  obtained  by  the  Dutch,  who  tatcd  the  greatest  masters  so  well  that 
first  brought  it  to  Europe,  Notwithstand-  even  connoisseurs  were  imposed  upon, 
in^  the  extravagant  price  and  high  repu-  He  ac<|uired  the  name  of  Luca/aprMlo, 
lation  of  ^useng  in  China,  it  appears  to  on  account  of  the  incredible  celerity  of 
be,  really,  a  plant  of  very  little  efficacy ;  his  execution,  or,  more  probably,  because 
the  taste  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  ac-  his  father,  finm  avarice,  often  urged  him, 
companied  with  some  biltemess,  and  also  liy  this  j^irasc,  to  expedhion.  He  was 
aliglitly  aromatic.     The  same  plant,  at    rich  in  invention ;  his  coloring  was  soft 
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and  harmonious,  his  peiicil  free  and  rapid,  and  in  the  ga^ri^  M  Vienna  and  Dre&- 

and  he  was  well  grounded  jn. perspective,  den,  some  an^  beseen;  and  the  ducal 

He  was  much  employed  at  Naples,  after  pakce  at  B-'?^**''''';  ""^  A^  ^Uery  at 

his  return.    In  1679,  he  woe  emploved,  Pomerafelda  have  eaeh  one  ot  his  pic- 

hyCharies  11,  to  ornament  the  Escurial.  tures,    Hfi^'^d  in  1,511.     Ilia  school  is 


—  —  „  j»  ardent  temperament,  and  distingui'ied  by  truth  of  coloring, 
amused  the  court  with  liia  sallies.  The  Giot'O-  This  celebrated  painter,  and 
(]ueea  once  expressed  a  wish  to  see  friend'f  Petrarch,  was  named  .dmiri^;- 
las  wife.  The  pmntcr  executed  a  por-  (o'flrtfone.  Being  the  son  of  a  peasant 
trait  of  her  on  the  spot,  and  showed  it  in  ue  Florentine  village  of  Vespignano 
to  the  queen,  who  was  so  delighted  witii  (b^,  according  !o  Vesari,  in  1276, 
it,  that  she  look  off  her  pearl  necklace,  p;cording  to  Baldinucci,  ia  1265),  he 
and  sent  it  to  the  wife.  The  king  once  ^as  employed  in  tending  cattle.  But 
showed  him  a  piece  by  Eassano,  and  ex-  having  been  once  seen  by  Cimabjiej  as  he 
pressed  much  regret  at  not  nossesBing  the  was  drawing  tigures  of  his  sheep  upon  a 
pendjmL  A  few  days  after,  Gioi3an>  piece  of  slate  with  a  stone,  that  artist  ob- 
sliowed  him  »  picture,  which  the  kiuf  ttuned  leave  from  his  father  to  take  him 
look  to  be  by  BassaiKxandibr  along  time  with  him,  carried  him  to  Florence,  and 
oontinued  to  do  so,  till  our  painter  made  tauglit  him  painting.  His  natural  talent, 
himself  knoivn  as  tlie  artist.  Beadea  this  and  especially  the  gracefulness  so  pecu- 
[jicture,lie  also  eieculed  twoother  pieces,  liar  to  him,  developed  themselves  so  Hip- 
m  imitation  of  the  style  of  that  painter,  idly,  that  he  became  a  master  in  a  short 
'tvbich  are  in  the  Caithumn  convent  at  tinte,  and  soon  surpassed  all  contempora- 
Naples,  There  ia  also  in  the  same  con-  ly  artists.  He  represented  human  figures 
vent,  a  piece  in  which  he  imitated  die  in  his  pieces  with  tnilh  and  nature,  and 
[iiiinner  of  the  chevalier  Maximo  Stanzi-  suqiassed  all  others  in  the  digtuty  of  hia 
Old.  After  the  death  of  Charies  H,  he  re-  figures,  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  them, 
tuiaed  to  his  native  country,  where  he  and  a  regard  to  correct  proportions  and 
died,  1704.  .  Hia  most  celebrated  pieces  natural  disposition  of  the  drapery.  His 
are  his  frescos,  in  the  Escurial,  at  Mad-  iigurea  have  inore  life  and  freedom  thaii 
riil,  Florence  and  Rome.  Some  of  his  tliose  of  his  predecessor,  Cimabue,  as  he 
fiiicst  pojutings  arc  in  the  gallery  at  Dres-  partlculatlyavoided  thesdiFBQ'le.  Among 
dt'iL  Hia  works  are  too  numerous  to  his  most  celebrated  pieces  is  the  Navieella 
have  allowed  hitn  time  for  careful  study :  [ship),  at  Rome  (a  picture  of  Peter  walk- 
few  arc  tljcreforc  without  foults.  ing  upon  the  waves,  in  Moa^o),  some 
OioRoioNE  j>i  Castelfrahco,  proper-  fresco  piuntings  at  Florence  (the  crown- 
ly  Gtoacio  Bak^arelli,  bom,  in  I4?7,  at  ing  of  the  holy  virgin,  in  the  church  of 
Custelfranco,  in  the  Venetiiui  territory,  is  Santa  Croce,  and  the  burial  of  the  vii-gin, 
one  of  themost  celebrated  painter' of  the  <io  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  aad 
Venetian  school  ■  Hia  mastei  wss  Gio-  Meng  )  also  the  history  of  St,  Francis,  at 
vanni  Bellini,  wfeo  dianiaed  hin  from  Asaisi  and  several  miniatures.  This  ex- 
ciivy  of  his  merits.  In  Vemre  be  orna  traordtnary  man  was  equally  successful 
nicnted  the  fe^ades  of  several  lai^e  budd  as  a  statuary  and  architect.  He  died  in 
ii[f:s,  as;  was.  the  fashion  at  tlEt  period  1331  an!  left  numerous  scholars, 
wilh  frescos,  which  have  mostly  p  rished  Gipsy  (See  Gypay.) 
He  found  in  Titian  a  fornudaole  nval  ui  Giraffe.  (See  Camdopard.) 
this  branch  ,qf  his  ait, .  His  portraits  are  Gibahdos,  Francis,  statuary  and  archi- 
retkoned  among  the  finest  of  the  Ital  an  tcct,  was  b^ni,  1698,  at  TVoyes,  in  Cbatn- 
Ei^hoo!.  In  order  to  decide  pfiacticalty  the  pagne  and  was  a  pupil  of  I^urence  Ma- 
di^psite  concerning  the  ss^ienor  of  the  ziere  After  he  had  cofnpleted  his  studies 
two  Imitative  arts,  he  painte  1  acctwdrng  with  Francis  Anguier,  he  acquired  such 
to  Vnsari's  account,  a  naked  figuie  of  celebrity,  tliat  Louis  XIV  sent  him  to 
ivhicli  the  back  was  to  the  spectator  and  Rome  w  ith  a .  pension,  to  study  (he  an- 
ihe  front  represented  as  seen  jn  a  clear  cieitt  and  modern  masteis  in  the  art.  Af- 
fiiijiitain.  Upon  a  polished  cuira^whieli  ter  his  return,  he  ornamented  the  royal 
lay  on  one  side,  was  the  left  profile,  while  palaces  with  his  works,  both  in  marble 
ihe  light  was  reflected  from  a  mirror  and  bronze.  On  Lebrun's  death,  he  ob- 
r|]on  tlie  opposite  side  that  he  imghl  tamed  the  office  of  overseer  of  alt  the 
kIiow,  in  this  way,  that  painting  deserves  works  in  statuary.  Hia  works  are  re- 
ill.'  preference  to  sculpt  ire  since  it  can  i  larkalie  for  purity  of  design  and  beauty 
txliibit  more  pariBof  the  bodv  in  aifln  L  of  arrangement  The  most  noted  ar? 
viow.    His  pieces  are  rare      \t  Milan  tlie  loltowing:  the  splendid  n  ' 
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cardinsl  RicheGeu,  formely  jn  the  church  speakers,  and  for  their  six  montlis'  &tal 
of  the  8orbonDe,  aftenvan^  jn  the  muse-  contest  with  the  Mountain  parly  in  the 
um  of  the  Perils  Augustin  -  tlie  equea-  national  convention.  They  were  called 
Irian  statue  of  Louis  XIV,  Wijch  was  Iiis  Girandw(»,  because  their  leaders,  Guadet, 
HiaMerpiece,  and  which  was  il^,^-n  down  Gensonii6,  Verguioud,  with  whom  were 
and  broken  to  pieces,  Aug.  12,'793 ,  the  connected  about  90  others  (and  among 
Rapeof  Prosei^jlne,  in  tbegarde-ofVer-  them  the  talented  Du cos),  were  from  llie 
Bailies  ;  and  the  masterly  group^which  department  of  the  GSronde.  At  their 
ornament  the  Apollo  baths,  also  aiVer-  head  stood  the  intrepid^  fieiy  Guodel,  one 
sallies.  As  he  was  too  constantly  t-cu-  of  the  most  disringuished  orators  in  ihe 
pied  to  work  much  himself  on  his  n^.  convenrion.  lie  was  an  advocate  at  Bor- 
bles,  he  left  this  portion  of  the  labor  ^  deaux,  when,  at  the  age  of  32,  he  was 
artists,  who,  although  respectable,  hod  no  elected  a  member  of  tlie  legislative  assem- 
ihe  talents  of  their  master.  He  died  at  bly,  at  the  time  (1791)  when  the  king  was 
Paris,  1715.  His  wife,  Catliarine  Duche-  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palac«,  afler 
min,  painted  flowers.  lig  return  from  Varennes,  when  repubti- 

GiRODET,  Trioson  Nicholas,  bom  in  caii  notions  were  adopted  by  the  ablest 
1767,  at  Montargis,  was  the  most  original,  men,  and  public  opmion  required  the  sub- 
versatile  and  scientific  of  the  modem  stilution  of  a  republican  form  of  govern' 
school  of  French  painters,  and  vraa  a  jient  for  the  monarchy.  The  deputies  of 
scholar  of  Regnatilt.  He  studied,  while  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  before 
quite  young,  at  Rome.  He  obtained  the  setting  out  for  Paris,  swore,  in  their  clubs 
o-eat  prize  among  the  pujjils  of  David,  at  at  Bordeaux,  to  eradicate  the  last  remains 
US  years  of  age.  A  decided  inclination  of  monarchy,  and  found  a  republic  in  its 
to  the  ancient  style  and  the  fulness  of  place.  On  this  account,  Guadet  and  hla 
statuary,  is  rery  perceptible  in  his  works;  associates  did  not  join  the  club  of  the 
bm  they  are  also  distinguished  for  life,  na-  FeidUmits,  by  which  the  constitutional 
ture  and  beauty.  His  drawing  is  coirect,  monarchy  was  defended,  but  that  of  tlie 
and  of  great  jHieciaon  ;  his  coloring  is  Jacobins,  among  whom  the  most  violent 
rich,  transparent  and  harmonious.  He  demagogues  (the  Cordeliers),  Danton, 
works  with  equal  care  and  genius.  He  Robe^ierre,  Brisaol,  Potion,  Siiyes  and 
lores  to  produce  effect  by  strong  lights,  ovhers,  had  inspired  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
but  they  are  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  pl«  ivitii  such  a  haired  of  the  king,  as  to 
the  pieces.  The  Endymion,  which  he  lead  to  the  utter  suliveiMon  of  the  throne, 
painted  while  in  Italy,  is  one  of  his  finest    Guwlel's  stonny  eloquence   produced  a 

S'jces.  His  Hippocrates  (en^ved  by  most  powerful  impression.  His  chief  at- 
assard),  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  chia-  tacks  were  upon  the  emigrants,  the  priests, 
ro-scuTo.  His  Deluge  is  celebrated,  and  the  court  aud  tlie  ministers.  In  this  spirit 
shovFS  a  SpM'k  of  the  ^gantic  genius  of  the  decree  against  tJie  king's  brothers  was 
Buonarotti.  His  Attala,  from  Chateau-  proposed  by  him  and  Gensonni,  Jan.  9, 
biiand,  is  charming.  He  painted  Napo-  17iH.  But  there  were  other  Girondists, 
teon  receiving  the  keys  of  Vienna.  His  who  were  more  moderate,  and  not  declar- 
portraits  are  full  of  truth  and  strength,  cd  enenties  of  the  king.  From  among 
He  painted,  in  1824,  tiie  full  length  por-  these  Lows  chose  his  ministers,  Roland, 
truis  of  the  Vendeau  leaders,  Bonchamp  Servan,  Clftvi^re  and  Duraouriez ;  but  the 
and  Cathelineau,  the  first  from  a  minia-  otiieiB  advanced  with  impetuosity  in  the 
tui-e,  and  the  latter  from  the  features  of  jiath  of  the  rtTolution,  and  the  attack  up- 
his  son,  who  resembled  him.  His  last  ontheTuileries,  June29,1793,was  gener- 
great  picture  represents  S^nt  Louts  in  ally  regarded  as  their  work.  Learning 
Egypt.     He  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  9,  1824.        prudence  from  the  violent  democracy  of 

Gironde  ;  a  river  in  France,  formed  the  party  of  which  Danton  was  the  lead- 
by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dor-  er,  they  began,  towards  the  end  of  July, 
dogncj  12  miles  below  Bordeaux.  It  runs  1792,  to  make  advances  to  the  constitu- 
into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  about  tionalisls,  and  even  to  treat  with  the  courL 
2r  miles  N,  N,  W.  It  ^ves  its  name  lo  a  Their  advances  were  rejected,  and  they 
■lepartthent  (see  Deparimenls),  wliich  has  returned  to  their  old  system,  but  still  had 
ncquiredcelebrityfromtheGiTOB<iiris.(q.v.)    no  [lart  in  the  horrors  of  the  10th  Au- 

GiftormiaTS  (te»  Girmtdina),  a  republi-  gust,  which  were  wholly  the  work  of 
can  party  of  an  elevated  character  in  tiie  Danton  and  his  [larQ'.  They  thought  the 
second  French  (legislative)  assembly  moment  for  founding  a  republic  was  not 
11791 — 3),  were  distinguished  for  the  abil-  yet  arrived,  and  even  proposed  to  appoint 
iiiea  and  eloquence  of  theit  most  eminent    a  governor  for  the   dauphin.    After  the 
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lOth  August,  Guadef,   and  other  Giran-  Girondists  to  the  liar  of  the  iribunaL   The 

(lists,  were  the  most  etfective  lueinbera  of  JacobioB,  however,  seeing  (hat  they  should 

tli«  executive  cotmnitlee,  in  which  tliey  be  iinahle  to  deprive  the  Girondists  of  Iheii: 

not  only  avoided  any  act  of  violence,  but  majority  in   the  assetnbly,  employed  die 

protected  the  proscribed.     But  they  were  secdons  of  Paris,  which  made  ihdr  ap- 

soon  compelled  to  yield  to  Diuiton's  par-  pearance  before  the  convention,  and  with 

tv,  wluch  Iiad  the  Paris  mob  upon  tlieir  tumultuous  cries  demanded  the  condem- 

side,  and  to  suffer  the  massacre  of  the  nation  of  tlie  Girondists ;  but  Guadet  was 

prisoners,  upon  the  2d  September,  to  take  triumphant,  both    on   this  occasion  and 

place  under  their  eyes.    Their  republican  subsequently,  when  the  whole  commune 

spirit  awaked  anew,  when  the  army  of  of  Paris  repeated  the  demand.    Tlie  mob 

ilie  allies  entered   France,  and  Giiadet  of  the  subilrb  St.  Antoine  and  others  were 

Eroposed  that  the  town  of  Longwy  should  now  mduced  to  take  arms,  and  the  tocsin 
e  levelled  with  the  grouud,  because  it  was  sounded  ou  the  31st  of  May,  1793. 
had  suffered  the  enemy  to  enter  it  He  An  armed  mob  surrounded  the  coaren- 
opposed,  with  great  force,  tlie  Orleans  fkc-  tion,  while  Hasaenthilz,  accompanied  by  a 
tioii,  HiKldenuuided  tliepujiishment  of  the  troop  of  pretended  petitioners,  and  sup' 
crimes  of  September  3.  But  tlie  Giron-  ported  by  tlieir  murderous  cries,  demam- 
dists,  who  had  just  drawn  up  a  new  con-  ed  the  outlawry  of  23  Girondists.  At 
slieution  (the  work  of  tlie  celebrated  Con-  this  decisive  moment,  Guadet  took  pos- 
dorcet),  could  not,  from  their  known  prin-  session  of  the  tribune,  and  his  party  seeni- 
ciples,  depend  for  assiitance  upon  either  ed  once  more  to  triumph  ;  but  the  resist- 
the  constitudoaalists  or  .royalists,  and  the  ance  lasted  only  to  the  1st  and  3d  June ; 
Jfaxwbins  reproached  them  with  their  for-  the  Jacobins,  supported  by  a  lawless 
mer  connexion  with  tlie  court.  Guadet  mob,  gained  the  superiority,  and  34  Gi- 
n'as  exposed  to  tlie  most  violent  attacks  rondisis  were  put  under  sentence  of  out- 
from  the  Jacobins  and  tlie  Cordeliers  (the  Iavm',andsummonedtoHpp^  before  th« 
followers  of  Marat),  because  he  was  the  revolutionary  fribunal.  Tnegreater  num- 
principal  object  of  their  dread.  This  was  ber  of  the  accused  endeavored  to  save 
particularly  tiie  case  witli  Robespierre,  themselves  by  flight  to  the  western  de- 
But  the  orator  of  the  Garonne  alone,  and  partments,  where  tJiey  hoped  to  raise  the 
by  the  force  of  hia  talents,  overthrew  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  assembly. 
popular  fevorite,  so  that  even  his  enemies  This  body,  however,  sustained  by  ter- 
were  constrained  to  admire  him.  Guadet  ror,  which  had  become  the  great  engine 
displayed  himself  most  signally,  when  he  ofgovetnment,  advanced  with  steady  steps 
accused  Danton  and  Robespierre  of  being  to  Hieir  object.  The  number  of  the  pro- 
ihe  supporters  of  a  far  more  danfcerous  scribed  was  increased  to  53;  66  others, 
party  than  that  of  the  Gironde.  To  re-  who  had  protested  agunst  the  proceedings 
fute  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies,  they  of  the  1st  and  3d  June,  were  expelled 
also  proposed  tliat  sentence  of  death  from  the  assembly,  and  even  imprisoned, 
should  be  decreed  against  any  who  shoidd  Executions  rapidly  succeeded  each  other, 
propose  the  recall  of  the  Bourixins  to  tlie  Gorsas  first  suffered  under  the  guillotine 
throne,  and  agitinsc  tlie  emigrants;  they  (Oct  7, 1793),  and,  on  the  31st,  Brissot, 
dao  moved  the  decree  for  the  imprison-  Gensonn6,  Vergniaud,  Sill^ry,  andiroth- 
nient  of  tlie  duke  of  Orleans.  At  the  ere.  A  few  escaped,  and  among  them 
king's  trial,  Guadet,  Gensonn^  and  Verg-  Louvet,  who  pubDshed  die  occurrences 
nlaud  voted  for  iiisdeath,aftertiieirpropo-  relating  to  his  proscription  in  a  very  in- 
sal  in  tavor  of  an  appeal  to  the  naiionhad  teresting  form,  under  the  title  of  ^vd^ues 
been  rejected,  (Vergnituid's  exiempora-  JVoiicMjiourPiEsfotre,  &c.  Roland,  Pfitjon, 
iieous  Appeal  to  the  People  is  one  of  the  Oondorcet  and  others,  killed  themselves, 
most  eloquent  orations  in  tlie  French  lau-  Guadet  was  executed  at  Bordeaui:  [July 
Kuage.)    After  the  sentence  of  death  was  17, 1794),  at  the  age  of  35  years,  and  soon 

Sronounced,  Guadet  made  great  efforts  to  afierwarda  his  fiither,  aunts  and  brolh- 

elay  the  execution,    and    procured  the  er,  as  relations  of  a   pei'son   proscribed, 

fourth  vote  ui  that  unfortunate  trial.     But  The  Girondists  were  pure  patriot^  vrith 

their  enemies  were  too  powerful  for  them,  the  image  of  ancient  republicanisii  and 

They  declined  still  more  after  they  had  heroism  before  their  eyes,  astheir  speech- 

the    imprudence    to    propose    a    decree  ea  and  measures  show:  they  wee  ani- 

Bgainst  Maraf,  on  the  20tii  April.    He  was  mated  by  an  elevated  love  of  liberV,  but 

acquitted  by   the  revolutionary  tribunal,  their  doctrine  did  not  answer  the  irgent 

and  the  Mountiun  tiiought  that  they  might  demands  of  so  violent  a  period,  when 

now  venture  to  bring  tlie  leaders  of  uie  France,  torn  by  civil  discord,  was  hrefti 
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eiied  by  powerful  enemies  from  without,  pery,  of  a  unifonnily  in  Lis  heads,  and  of 
The  «ttu^le  of  the  Girondists  witli  the  a  hardnees  in  his  coloiing.  On  the  other 
Mountain,  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  hand,  no  master  has  displayed  more  tol- 
event*  in  (he  French  revohition.  (See  ent  and  science  in  his  pwntings,  Hia 
Migtiet's  Mivohdion  JVanf  oise.)  most  distinguislied  scholars  were  Itaphaet 
GiKOCETTE  {French,  weathercock).  In  dal  Colle,  Primariccio  and  Giovanni  Bat- 
recent  times,  when  political  systems  have  tista  Mantovano. 

succeeded  each  other  in  France  witli  start-  Giu.nti.  This  celebrated  family  of 
liug  rapidiw,  many  individuals  of  distinc-  printers,  called  also  Juntas,  Jwnia,  Jarwta, 
tiou  have  been  found,  of  course,  to  turn  Giwnta  and  Zonta,  originated  not  from 
with  every  political  breeze,  and  a  DicHon-  Lyons,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed, 
noire  des  Girmidtts  has  been  published,  hut  from  Florence,  where  they  appear  as 
containing  the  names  of  numerous  public  early  as  1354.  The  branch  of  the  family 
cliaracters,  with  a  number  of  weather-  which  still  remains  there,  was  elevated  to 
cocks  a^inst  each  name,  corresponding  the  patrician  rank  by  a  decree  of  1789. 
to  the  number  of  changes  in  the  iiidividu-  They  were  eminent  as  booksellets  and 
al's  poliTical  creed.  The  Nestor  of  the  printers,  imhe  latter  part  of  the  15th  ccn- 
ginniettes  is  probably  Talleyrand  (q.  v.),  tury ;  and  their  presses  at  Venice,  Flor- 
over  whose  name  it  would  be  Bufficiein  to  ence,  Lyons,  nnd  later  at  Burgop,  Sa!a- 
draw  a  few  weathercocks  and  several  manca  and  Madrid,  contributed,  by  the 
points,  93  llje  mathematicians  designate  valuable  works  which  issued  from  them, 
adhtjimtum.  to  tJie  promotion  of  European  civiliza- 
GruLio  Romano  [properly  GiidJo  Pipi)\  tion.  The  oldest  of  these  presses  appears 
the  most  distinguished  of  Raphael's  scliol-  to  be  that  at  Venice,  estabUshed  by  Luke 
arsand  assistants.  He  was  bom  at  Rome,  Antonio  Giunti,  who  removed  ftom  Flor- 
in 1499.  During  the  fifetime  of  Raphael,  ence  to  Venice  in  1480,  Atfirst,froml482 
he  painted  \ritli  him  ond  under  liis  direc-  to  1498,  he  only  sold  books,  and  had  his 
tion,  and  hia  inclination  for  the  terrible  printing  done  by  other  hands  (Cathrcnmi 
and  violent  was  kept  within  proper  limits;  diSieicnaDiaio^  delaDivvnaPromdadia, 
but  after  Raphael's  death,  he  followed  his  Venice, Mthi.daCodecn,  1483, 4io.).  Bu^ 
inclination  more  freely.  After  havingfin-  in  1499,  he  set  up  a  press  of  his  own,  the 
ished  the  great  hall  of  Constanone  at  first  product  of  which  was /.JHiir.  Po(i(f- 
Rome,  under  Clement  Vll,  he  went  to  mii  (^niAilid.  Ord.  Carmtlilarum,it.<>.  Hia 
Mantua,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  last  impres^ons  are  dated  1537,  Che  year 
avoid  die  anger  of  the  pope,  on  account  of  his  death.  The  establishment  was 
of  some  indecent  pictures  sketched  by  continued,  after  his  death,  under  the  name 
him,  and  engraved  by  Raimondi  (as  these  Heeredes  L.  A.  de  Giunta,  then  under  the 
appeared  later),  but  at  the  request  of  count  direction  of  his  son  Thomas,  whose  print- 
Casdglione.  He  here  found  a  wide  field  ing-office  was  burnt  in  1557.  It  was  re- 
fbr  the  exercise  of  his  powerful  genius,  built,  and  continued  under  various  mas- 
both  in  architecture  and  in  painting.  The  teia  till  sometime  in  the  next cenwry.  In 
palace  of  the  T  was  ornamented  entirely  1644,  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Giunta  appear, 
Dy  liim,  or  by  his  sdiolars under  hisdirec-  as  partners  in  the  house  of  Fr.  Baba,  and 
tioD.  'The  »;hool  whicli  he  here  opened,  this  connexion  was  still  existing  in  1648. 
made  the  principles  of  Raphael 'known  in  Tbe  last  publication  known  to  be  from  the 
Lombardy.  After  the  death  of  Sun  Gallo,  Venetian  press,  is  in  1657  (IR.  Ochi  Lib. 
in  1546,  tlie  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  ///,  de  FeMnts,  Veu.  apud  Juntas,  1657). 
coinmitted  to  him ;  but  he  died  the  same  Tlieir  editions  are  not  at  all  disiin^tshed 
year.  While  he  only  aspired  to  follow  from  the  common  Venetian  editions  of 
Ills  master,  he  showed  himself  judicious,  the  time,  and  rank  far  below  the  best  of 
graceful  and  pleasing ;  but  when  he  after-  Manucci,  Giolilo  and  others.  The  Giun- 
warda  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  imag-  tine  editions  ai'e  neitlier  distinguished 
inatjon,  he  astonished  alt  by  tiie  boldness  for  paper  nor  type,  and  seem  not  to  have 
of  iiisBtyle,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  de-  been  intended  to  promote  tl»e  cause  of 
signs,  l>y  the  fire  of  his  composition,  by  the  literature,  but  merely  for  pecuniary  profit, 
loftiness  of  his  poetical  ideas,  and  liis  The  Venetian  Giunti  appwu-  not  to  have 
jioweiof  e:^)res3]on.  We  admire  all  these  published  any  editions  in  parchment. 
■{usiitis  united  in  the  fell  of  the  Titniis,  Tliey  also  published  but  few  Greek  works, 
in  theprface  of  the  T,  and  in  the  History  The  edition  of  Cicero  hy  Victorius,  in 
of  Cojstantine  (at  Rome).  He  isaccused  1534,  is  almost  their  only  remarkable  pub- 
of  leaHng  tiie  study  of  nature  for  that  of  lication.  Their  missals  are  not  withoiil 
tiieaniquestyle,of^notundei-3tandingdra-  value.    Philip  Giunti,  whose  branch  of 
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the  femily  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,    to  1550,  may  be  found  in  Ebert's  ffib- 
and  viho  was  son  of  one  of  the  same    lical  Lexioon. 

lie,  Mid  nephew  of  Luke  Antonio,  es-        Giustiniani  Collection  ;  a  beautitbl 


Florence.    He  probably  enjoyed  t  „    .  . 

Elruction   of  Cbrialojiher  Laiidiiio.      He  now,  with  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 

liod  a  printing-office  in  Florence,  and  the  pictures  from  t!ie  different  royal  palacea, 

first  publication  wliich  issued  from  it  Was  in  the  mngniticent  museum,  lateiy  built 

ZenoWus,  in  1497.    After  the  death   of  by  Mr.  Schinkel.     These   pictures  were 

ri]llip{1517), the  estoblishraeDt was  con-  collected  bya  marquis  Giustjniani,- living 

titiued  by  ]iis  heirs.    The  last  work  pub-  at  Rome  towards  tiie  end  of  die  16th  ■  " 
lished  at  llie   Florentine  office,  seemsto  '~  "^'^  *'         "      '"~ 

have  been  Buonarotti'a  Rmt  (1^).    The 

types  of  this  office  need  not  fear  compor-  it  to  M.  Bonnemaison.  There 
iaon  with  those  of  Mamicei ;  but  are  raih-  170  pictures  belon^g  to  it. 
or  inferior  in  variety.  Their  Italics  might  Given  is  a  term  frequently  used  by 
))erhaps  be  prefeiTed.  But  the  jiaper,  Uie  mathematician^  to  denote  something  sup- 
ink,  and  the  wiiole  appearance  of  theedi-  posed  to  be  known,  TIius,if  a  magnitude 
tionsof  Aldusarebetter.  The  Florentiiso  oe  known,  it  is  said  to  he  a  gtiifn  mapii- 
office  also  published  some  lai^e  paper  edi-  tude.  If  the  position  of  a  thing  be  known, 
tions,  and  some  good  editions  in  parch-  it  is  given  in  position  ;  if  a  circle  be  de- 
ment. They  probably  possessed  a  type  scribwl  with  a  known  radius,  its  centre  is 
foundeiy,  by  which  other  conteinjxiraiy  given  in  position,  and  its  ekcumference 
printers  in:  Florence  were  supplied.  The  given  in  magnitude,  and  the  circle  itself  is 
GiuntineeditioiishavtliJOtyetbeenUion^ht  smd  to  be  eifm  both  in  magnitude  and 
worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  {larticuiar  poation.  If  ilie  kind  or  species  of  a  fig- 
collectiona,  although  tliey  appear  to  de-  ure  be  known,  it  is  said  to  be  gwn  in  spe- 
serve  il  as  much  as  the  Alditie  (q.  v) ;  and  cies ;  if  the  ratio  between  two  quMitilies 
it  baa  been  quite  too  hastily  concluded,  be  known,  these  quantities  are  said  to 
tiint  their  editions  were  only  republications  have  agweti  ratio,  Sic.  &c. 
of  the  Aldine  texts.  The  intrinsic  value  Givet.  (See  duniemoni.) 
of  their  editions  is  greater  than  is  generally  Gizeb;  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
allowed.  An  acctirate  examination  of  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  3  miles  above  Cairo 
Italian  autbor8,printedatthisoffice,shows  population,  8  or  10,000.  The  walls  ere 
what  great  advantages  'he  Giunti  derived  of  great  extent,  with  only  one  gate  to  the 
from  tiie  scholars,  whom  they,  as  well  as  country ;  they  are  10  feet  high  and  three 
the  BlanucfJ,  knew  how  to  ce'lleot  around  thick ;  the  palace  is  in  the  south  quarter, 
them.  This  commendation  is  leas  appli-  near  die  Nile.  Here  is  a  cannon  louiide- 
cable,  however,  to  the  office  at  Lyons,  ry.  The  houses  .  are  huiit  of  brick  and 
founded  by  Jacob  de  Giunta,  from  Flor-  elay ;  and  llie  town  has  no  otiipr  omament 
ejice,  son  of  Francis,  who  appears  to  tiave  than  four  or  five  mosques,  with  minarets, 
lieeu  at  Venice  iu  1319,  biit  is  found  in  and  some  palm  trees.  A  g.  eat  number 
1520  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  first  a  puli-  of  eartlien  pols  are  made:  here,  and  tiles, 
lislier,  and,  after  1537,  a  printer.  After  his  coarse  and  without  varnish,  of  which  the 
death,  in  1548,  the  concern  was  continued  Egyptians  do  not  well  know  the  use. 
by  his  heirs,  of  whom  we  dud  traces  in  Gizeli  is  chiefiy  distinguished  tbr  the  pyr- 
13^ .  The  relations  which  subsisted  be-  aiiiids  situated  in  its  neighborhood,  two 
Iween  the  ItalUiil  and  Spanish  offices,  as  of  whichjthoseof  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, 
also  among  these  last,are  not  so  easily  ex-  are  the  Inost  remarkable  in  Egypt.  Ac- 
plained.  Juan  Junta  printed  at  Burgos,  cording  to  some  autliors,  the  city  of  Mem- 
i«  1526, 28  and  51 ;  Philip,  perhara  die  phis  wa^situated  here. 
same  person  with  tiie  Florentine  Philip  Gtzzahd.  (See  Stomach.) 
the  younger,  from  1583  to  93L  Juan  Junta  Gi.icibrs.  The  summits  and  mdes  of 
is  found  as  a  printer  at  Salamanca,  1334  mountains,  alxive  the  limit  of  perpetual 

—53,  who,  from   all   apitearances,   must  snow  (sea  iSiwiii),  are  covered  with  a  cnist, 

have  been  the  Juau  Junta  of  Burgos,  and,  which  is  harder  than  common  snow,  yet 

in  1562,  Luke  appears  there  also.    We  not  like  common  ice.    M(»%  ice  is  fbrnied 

fmd  Giulio  Giunia  at  Madrid,  in  1593,  who  on  the  sides  of  rooimtains  than  on  thrir 

ilied  in  January,  1618 ;  and  Thomas  Jun-  summits;  but  tliis  does  not  constitute  the 

ta  or  Junti,  from  1594  to  1624,  who  ap-  glaciera,  properly  so  called.    The  glaciers 

))cars  to  have  been  the  royal  printer  In  are  vast  fields  of  ice,  extending  Irom  the 

1(321.     An  index  of  the  Giuiiline  editions,  declivities  of  the  mountains  down  into 
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die  valleys,  below  the  snow-line.  They  is  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  depths, 
ore  often  horizontal,  generally,  however,  There  are  nlso,  particularly  in  llie  Nor- 
a  little  inclined.  The  ic«  of  the  glaciers  wegian  AlpEs,  dtrl  OKalamhts,  so  called, 
ia  entirely  different  from  tljat  of  die  sea  which  carry  along  atones  and  earth  with 
and  river  water.  It  is  not  formed  in  lay-  lliem,  and  increase  the  morahifs  of  the 
ers,  hut  consists  of  licile  grains  of  con-  glaciers.  In  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
gealedsnow;  and  hence,  though  perfectly  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  die  glaciers  are  so 
clear  and  often  smooth  on  die  surface,  it  numerous  that  they  have  been  calculated 
is  not  transparent.  Its  fracture  is  not  ra-  lo  form  altogether  a  superficial  extent  of 
diated,  like  that  of  sea-ice,  but  granular.  1484  sqiiore  miles.  There  are  some  gla- 
Jn  the  numerous  fissureB,  however,  die  ciers,  in  Savoy,  more  than  14  miles  long, 
ice  near  die  siu-fiice  lias  a  greenish,  near  2J  miles  wide,  and  Grata  60  to  6C0  feet 
the  bottom,  a  blue  casU  Along  the  edges  llilck.  One  of  the  most  femous  glaciers 
of  the  glaciers,  are  the  iJMTOtnw,  as  they  are  is  the  mtrt  de  glace  (sea  of  ice)  'm  the 
called  iu  Savoy  (in  Iceland,  jofelsffuWe).  valley  of  Chaioouni,  about  5700  feet 
They  consist  of  an  aceumiilation  of  earth,  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  In  France, 
which  is  often  several  fiithoms  high,  and,  near  Beaume,  and  in  the  Carpadiian 
in  summer,  present  the  appearaoce  of  mountains,  near  Dselitz,  are  sublerrane- 
bottomless  morasses,  producing  no  vege-  ous  glaciers,  which  never  melt,  because 
tatioi).  It  is  probable  that  these  mortttjies  the  sun  cannot  act  upon  them.  From 
are  produced  %  the  meltiiig  of  tlie  lower  this  account,  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
part  of  the  glacier,  wiiich  always  takes  be  no  glaciers  in  the  Andes,  because  the 
place  in  summer,  without  which  the  an-  temperature  continues  the  same  the  whole 
nual  accumulation  of  snow,  in  winter,  year  between  the  tropics.  The  noise 
would  form  an  endless  crust.  The  great  which  is  produced  by  the  opening  of  lis- 
ice-fie!ds  are  also  continually  extending  sures  in  the  glaciers  is  immense,  and  re- 
furtiier  down  into  the  valleys,  where,  in  eiembles  thunder  among  the  mountains. 
summer,  they  are  at  last  partially  melted  These  fissures  are  often  immediately  cov- 
by  the  warmer  temperature.  In  Lap-  ei-ed  with  snow,  and  are  therefore  very 
land,  where  the  smi  has  less  power,  gla-  dangerous  to  travellers.  (See  .Svalanelies.) 
ciers  slide  down  in  the  region  of  the  Su-  Glacis,  m  fortification,  is  the  sloping 
litehna,  which  render  the  air  so  cool,  that  cciveiing  of  the  outer  breastwork  along 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  extends  as  tew  the  covered  way,  which  descends  to  the 
as  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  level  ground,  and  covers  the  ditch  upon 
The  descent  of  the  glacieis,  which  is  as-  the  outside.  It  must  be  so  placed,  that  the 
Hsted,  in  summer,  by  tiie  avalanches,  is  guns  of  the  fort  will  rake  it  at  every  point, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  inctina-  Gladiators  were  combatants,  who 
tion  of  the  glacier.  This  is  shown  by  fought  at  the  public  games,  in  RoDie,  for 
tliechangesin  the  position  of  large  masses  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators.  They 
of  rock  around  the  glacieis.  TTiey  are  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves  or  eon- 
evidenlly  pushed  along  by  the  ice,  and,  demned  criminals ;  but  afterwards  free- 
near  the  Gtindelbcrg,  in  Switzerland,  it  men  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire, 
hasbeenfo.und,byesaminatlon,tlmtstones  or  from  choice.  Tlie  regular  gladiators 
nave  been  pushed  forward  35  feet  ui  one  were  instructed  in  schools  intended  for 
yfiar.  Stones  of  considerable  bulk  are  this  purpose.  The  overseer  of  this  school 
also  seen  in  the  moraines  of  an  entirely  '        '   '        '   ''  ''  '    ~~'           --!--j 


ley,  and  must  therefore  have  been  pushed  who  wished  to  exhibit  gwnes  ^ 

down  from  the  higher   repons    in    the  pie.    The  games  were  commenced  by  a 

course  of  time.     As  glaciers,  in  some  po-  prtdvsio,    in    which   tliey    fought   with 

sitions,  and  in  hot   summere,  decrease,  weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a  signal,  tliey 

they  often  also  increase  for  a  number  of  assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in  earnest 

vems,  so  as  to  render  a  valley  uninhabita-  to  fight  in  piuis.    InVsse  the  vanquished 

ble.    Tlieir  increase  is  caused  partly  by  was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his  fete  was 

alternate  thawing  and  freezing ;  their  de-  decided  by  the  people.    If  they  decreed 

crease,,  by  the  mountain    rivers,   which  his  death,  the  thumb  was  held  tip  in  the 

often  flow  under  them,  end  thus  fonn  an  air:  die  opposite  motion  was  the  sipal 

arcn  of  ice  over  the   torrent.      Streams  to  sa^-e  him.     In  general,  tliey  sufl^ered 

are  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  lis-  death  with  wonderful  firmness,  and  the 

tures,  which,  in  the  Helvetic  Alps,  are  vanquished  often  exposed  himself  to  the 

called  dust  or  uoiwter  wiatoncto,  because  deaili-blow.      If  he  wished  to  appeal  to 

they  consist  of  newly  fellen  snow,  wliich  the  people,  he  raised  his  hand.     When 
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a  gladiator  was  killed,  attendants,  appwot-  master  on  the  expediticin  !o  (vhich  he  had 

ea   for  the  purpose,  dragged  iho   body,  so  largdy  eoatiibuted,  and  perished,  to- 

with  iron  hooka,  into  a  room  des^ied  for  getlier  with   a  vast  multitude  of  other 

this  purpose.   The  victorreceiyeda  branch  Euglisli  warriors,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in 

of  palm  or  a  palm  garland.    The  gladiators  1190.    To  judge  Gkuvil  ia  attributed  a 

were  often  released  from  fiirther  service,  curious  treatise  on  the  laws  and  customs 

and  received,  as  the  bodge  of  fi'oedoni,  of  England,  which  vraa  first  published  in 

a  wooden  sworl  {rudis).  1554    A  translalion,  by  John  Beames,  of 

GUuHaUirial  SliUaea.      The   most  eel-  Lincoln's  Inn,  appeared  ul  1812,  with  a 

cbrated  riadiatorial  statues   are — 1.  the  life  of  the  autlior, 

gbdiator  Borgbese,  which  Winckelmann  Glarub,  ojc  of  tlie  smallest  cantons 
considered  to  be  thestatueofawarrioi^  or  of  the  Swiss  confedomcy,  ihe  seventiiin 
of  a  caster  of  the  discus.  I.essing  thought  rank,  surrounded  hy  tlje  cantons  of  St. 
it  the  statue  of  Chabrias ;  Nihhy  supposed  Gall,  tlje  Griaons,  Vn  and  Schweitz,  con- 
it  to  be  the  statue  of  a  Gaul,  iioni  the  tabs  445  square  miles,  with  34,000  iuhab- 
acroterium  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  itants,  of  whom  4000  are  Catholics,  the 
Delphi,  which  had  lieen  placed  there  in  others  Calviniais.  On  all  ades,  except 
commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  towards  Ihe  north,  Glarus  is  wnlled  in  by 
Gauls  befiire  the  city.  It  is  a  combatant,  glaciers  and  moiuiteins  covered  with 
with  cKlended  arm,  in  tlie  act  of  warding  snow.  The  river  Linth  floivs  through  it. 
off  a  blow.  It  is  a  statue  of  tlie  first  In  1352,  il  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy, 
rank,  made  of  fine  grained  marble,  end  is  The  inbabitaiils  are  distinguished  for  tiieir 
now  in  the  eapito!,  to  wliich  it  was  re-  industry.  The  consdtution  ia  a  pure  de- 
stored  fi^m  Paris,  1815.  2.  The  dying  Hmcracy.  The  capita), 
gladiator,  purchased  irom  the  Ludoviaan  Giants,  situatea  on  tlie  Linlh,  has 
collection  for  the  Museum  Cupilolinum.  400O  inhabitants.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
It  is  a  dying  warrior,  according  to  Zoega,  the  Glilmisch,  a  mountain  9500  feet  high, 
a  barbarian,  who  has  received  a  wound  in  It  contains  a  CalboUc  cliurch,  several 
his  breast,  and  is  in  tlie  act  of  tailing,  schools,  considerable  manufactories,  &c. 
with  an  expression  of  rage.  The  mus-  The  green  cheese,  called  Schabxkher,  is 
tachios  and  the  rope  on  the  neck  are  per-  made  here.  Four  miles  below  Glarus, 
Imps  the  work  of  a  modem  artist,  Michael  on  the  Linth,  is  NSfels,  where  the  mhabi- 
Angelo.  tunts  twice  defeated  (1353  and  1388)  su- 

Glaib  Eaas  is  the  same  as  the  white  perior  numbers  of  Austrians. 

of  eggs,  used  as  a  varnisli  for  preserving  Glasgow  ;  a  ciQ"  of  Scotland,  in  the 

paintings.    For  this  purpose,  it  is  beat  lo  county  of  Lanark,  which  has  been  long 

an  unctuous  consistence,  and  commonly  distinguished  for  its  extensive  commerce 

mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  spirits  of  and  manufactures;    It  is  one  of  the  most 

wine,  to  make  it  worit  more  freely,  and  ancient  totvns  in  Scotland,  its  origin  being 

with  a  Ijule  lump  sugar,  to  give  it  body,  generally  attributed  to  St.  Mungo,  or  St. 

and  prevent  its  cracking,  and  then  sprewl  Kenligorn,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  a 

over  the  picture  with  a  fine,  elastic  brush,  bishopric  here  iu  the  year  560,  which  was 

Gi-iMoCH,  or  Glamee  ;  an  old  term  of  afterwards  erected  into  an  archiepiscopal 

popular  superstition,  in  Scotland,  denot-  see  in  1484.    The  principal  part  of  the 

iiig  a  kind  of  magical  mist  beheved  to  be  city  occupies  a  ptiun  on  the  uoitli  side  of 

raised  by  sorcerers.  the  river  Clyde.     Its  length  and  breadth 

Glanvil,  or  Glahville,  Ranulph  de ;  are  "scertfuned  by  two  main  streets  which 

an  English  baron   of  the   13th  cetituiy,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  run, 

celebrated  as  a  lawyer  and  a  warrior.    He  tlte  one  east  and  west,  about  one  mile  and 

was  of  Norman    descent;  and,  in  tlie  a  half,  and  the  otiier,  north  and  souili, 

reign  of  Henry  II,  held  the  office  of  jus-  three  fourths  of  a  mile  long.     Of  the  pub- 

ticiary  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  at  (bat  lie  buildings  in  Glasgow,  ^e  cathedral,  or 

period  that  he  signalized  Lis  valor  in  re-  higji  church,  at  the  north  eud   of   the 

pelUng  the  invasion  of  England  by  Wil-  High   street,  is  a   splendid   edifice,  and 

liam,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  taken  pemaps    the    most    entire   specimen  of 

prisoner  as  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Gothic  architecture  that  is  to  be  found  m 

Alnwick.    Richard  I,  after  his  accession  Scotland.    It  is  284  feet  long,  65  broail, 

to  th,e  crown,  is  said  to  have  imprisoned  and  DO  feet  high  within  the  walls,  with 

Glaiivil,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  for  his  two  large  towel's,  on  one  of  which  a  spirit 

freedom  the  sum  of  £15,000  towards  die  was  buUt  about  the  year  1420.  making  the 

expenses  of  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  I.and.  whole  330  feet  in  height.     Of  the  other 

The   aged  nia^trate    accompanied    his  churches,  the  most  remoi'kable    are   St. 
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IJavid'e,  St  Enoch's  and  St.  Andrew's,  and  Mary  land,  importing  chiefly  tobecro. 

A  Romon  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  The  West  India  Bade  afforded  another 

1816.    There  are  altogether  wiihui   ilie  dtitiet  to  Ihe  increaHng  capital  of  Glas- 

city  10  parish  churches,  besides  the  baro-  gow,  aud  this  branch  of  commerce  haa 

ny ;  7  chapela  connected  with  the  estab-  been  ance   greatly  extendei    GlafigoW 

lishnienC,  besides  25  meeting;  houses  for  is  celebrated  6>t  its  great  establiehmeDts 

different  classes  of  diasenteis.     The  Glas-  for    flie    cotton     manufhcture.       There 

sites,  Bereens,  llniveisabsis,  &c.,  have  all  are  54  works   for  weaviiig  by  power, 

places  of  worship.      The  college  build-  which    cont«a    3700   looms,   producing 

ings,andtliehouBe«fortheacconimo(lation  1,924,000   pieces,    containing  fe,OOO,O08 

of  tlie  professors,  are  very  extensive,  hav-  yards,  annually ;   and  it  appears,  from  a 

ing  a  front  of  305  feet  to  the  Higli  slreet,  late  investigation,  that   there  are  about 

and  2S2  feet  from  east  to  west.    This  cele-  32,000  hand  looms.     There  are  13  eal- 


brated  seminan'  of  education  was  founded  ender  bouses,  which  have  32  calen- 
in  1450,  by  VViUiam  Tumbull,  bishop  of  ders  moved  by  steam.  These  calender 
Glasgow.   About  1400  students  attend  the    daily   996,000    yards    of   cloih,    besides 


univeiHty.     There  is  a  valuable  and  exten-  dr^iig  530,000,  and  glazing  30,000  yaids. 

sive  library.     The  celebrated  doctor  Wil-  There  are  38  cdico  printing  works,  16 

liamliunter,  of  London,  bequeathed  to  the  brass  fouiideries,  and  310  steam  engines, 

univerMO'  his  whole  museum,  one  of  the  connected   wiili   the   ci^.     About  the 

most  valuable  collections  in  Europe,  of  year  11?2,  Glasgow  ivas  erected  into  a 

natural  histoiy,  paintings,  medals,  anatom-  bui-gh  by  William  (eurnamed  the  IAon\ 

ical  preparations,  books,  &c.    At  present,  king  of 'Scotland.     In  1611,  James  VI 

the  establishment  in  the  university  con-  granted  the  city  a  veiy  ample  charter,  by 

sists  of  a  lord  chancellor,  lord  rector,  dean  which  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh, 

of  faculty,  the  principal  and  professors  of  The  communication  of  Glasgow  with  Sie 

divinity,    clitirch   history,    Oriental    Ian-  counliy   along  the  shores  of  the   Clyde, 

guages,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the   use  of 

moral  philosophy,  logic,  Greek,  humanity,  steam-boats,  of  which  there  are  now  46 

civil  law,  maieria  ms£ea,  anatomy,  prac-  plying  on  the  Clyde.     It  communicates 

ucal  astronomy,  and  the  ngiu*  professors  also  with  the  surrounding  country  by  va- 

of  natural  history,   surgery,  midwifery,  rious  canals.    The  subuibs  are  extenave, 

chemistry   and  botany.     There    is    also  and  contain  several  populous  and  indus- 

another   institution,  where   lectiu^   are  trious  villages,  which  carry  on  exIenMve 

given  on  natural  and  experimental  philos-  manufectures.     "Kiere.  are   also  sevwal 

ophy,  on  mathematicsj  on  chemistry,  hot-  printfields  and  extendve  bleaehfielda  in 

any  and  natural  history.    There  are  nii-  the  vicinity  of  the  place.    Population,  in 

raerous    charitable    instimtions,    various  1780,  42,832;  in  1791,  66,578;   in  1801, 

hospitals  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  a  luna-  83,769;  in  1811, 110,460;  m  1821, 147,04a 

tic  asylum,  n  Magdalen  awlum,  besides  Lon.  4=  15'  51"  W. ;  lot.  55=  52"  10"  N. 

charily  schools.  The  subiubs,  botii  to  the  Glass  doubtless   owes   its   origiii   to 

north  and  south,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  chance.      Pliny   informs  us  that  Sidon 

the  Clyde,  are  connected  with  the  body  was  the  first   city   distinguished   for  its 

of  the  ci^  by  three  handsome  bridges,  glass-works,  and  Aat  the  manuKicture  of 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  for  vessels  draw-  glass  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  until 

mg  seven  or  eight  feet  water,  as  far  as  the  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  further  states,- 

lowest  bridge ;  and  a  quay,  extetidmg  a  that,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  art  of  mak- 

qtiarter  of  a  mile  down  ihe  river  affords  mg -vases  and  cupsof  a  white,  transparent 

every  accommodation  for  trade.   Theman-  glass  was  invented.    De  Pauwisof  opin- 

ufecture  of  linens,  lawns,  eambncs  and  ion  that  the  Egyptians  carried  the  art  to 

odier  articles  of  similar  fabric,  was  ntro  the  highest  perfection;  and  thatthe  glass- 

duced  into  Glasgow  about  the  year  1725,  viorki  at  Diospolis,  capital  of  tiie  Thebaid, 

when  it  was  superseded,  in  1787,  by  the  in  were  the  first  regular  manufactory  of  this 

troduction  of  muslins.    In  1785,tl(ed\eing  matenal       The  Egyptians,  according  to 

of  cottons  in  turkey  red  color  was  begun ;  the  same  author,  jieribrmed   the   most 

and  a  manufactory  of  Bandana  handker-  difficult  operations  in  glass-cutting,  and 

chiefs  has  been  since  established.  Previous  manufactured  cups  of  glass  of  an  aston- 

w  the  union,  the  trade  of  Glasgow  was  ishing  purity,  of  which  kind  were  those 

chiefly  confined  to  Holland  and  France,  called  '  (dassotites,  supposed  to   be  orna- 

After  this,  however,  the  English  colonies  mented  with  figures  in  changeable  colors, 

bpjng  oiieued  to  the  Scotch,  Glasgow  en-  Winckelmann  snp  thai  the  ancients,  in 

gaged  extensively  in  tiie  trade  of  Virginia  general,  made  much  greater  use  of  glass 
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ihan  ihe  moderns.     Beeldes  the  ordinary  colore  oii  a  dark  ground,  and  so  delicately 

uienalla,  of  whidi  a  great  qnuntity  have  executed,  that  they  were  hardly  to  be  dis- 

l>8enfouiidinHereulaueuin,wefindniany  tinguished  from  ibe  vaaes  of  sardooyx. 

fimera!  urns  constructed  of  it.    Sotneofthe  The  Portland  vase  is  the  only  cue  of  thia 

fragments  of  cups  examined  by  Winckel-  sort  preserved   entire.     It   vras   formerly 

iiiann,  appeared  to  have  been  cut;  some  of  called  tlie  Barberini  vase,  as  it  belonged  to 

tlieraJsedoroHiiients  having  the  appearance  die  Barbeiini  palace  atRome.    Itisabout 

of  being  soldered  to  the  siirface  ol  the  tcb-  a  foot  high,  and  was  at  first  descril>ed  as  a 

sels,  and  bearing  marks  of  tlie  lapidary's  sardonyx.  (See  Portland  Vase.)    The  an- 

wheel  on  tlieir_/oceiies.     The  ancients  also  dents  were  also  acquainted  with  tlie  art  of 

used  ^ass  to  onjamem  their  rooms;  forthia  painting  on  glass  {see  a  svhsequaa  division 

purpose,  they  employed.it  of  various  col-  of  this  ittiicl&}. 

OFS,  and  composed  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  it  Glass  is  made  by  meldug.silicious  eartli 
Some  blocks  of  glass,  i]sed  for  paving  or  sand,  alkaline  substances,  and  metallic 
rooms,  have  been  tound,  of  the  thickness  oxide,  at  a  white  Jieat.  The  riame  ia 
ofa  common  sized  brick.  Wiuokelmann  an  old  German  Word,  and  is  connected 
cites  some  specimens  of  mosaic  of  re-  v/]ibgtei)aeii(to  shine),and  with  the  El(e- 
raarkable  beauty  and  delicacy.  One  of  lish  word  ghalert,  and  even  with  glaeteg 
them  represented  a  bird  on  a  dark  and  (ice)  and  glanx  (splendor).  The  manii- 
colored  ground.  Tbe  colors  of  the  bird  ftcture  of  glass  is  now  brought  to  a  high 
were  very  briiliaiit  and  various,  and  the  degree  of  perfection,  especially,  in  Eng- 
whole  effect  very  soft.  The  artist  had  land.  The  English  glaes-houses  are  com- 
made  use  of  opaque  or  transparent  glass,  monVy  large  conical  buildiogs,  from  60 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  to  100  feet  high,  and  from  50  to  80  feet  in 
What  was  not  tiie  least  remarkable  was,  diameter.  The  fmiiace  is  in  the  midi^e, 
that  the  reverse  offered  precisely  the  same  over  a  large  vault,  which  is  connected  with 
figure,  witUoiit  die  slightest  difference  in  it  by  means  of  an  opening.  Tbisopening 
tlie  details.  A  little  glass  ring,  which  was  is  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  !ipon  which 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  re-  the  fire  is  made,  and  it  is  kept  uj>  by  the 
vealed  the  method  in  which  this  was  per-  draught  of  air  from  the  vault.  The  most 
fonned.  Tbe  exterior  of  the  rmg  was  important  part,  however,  of  tlie  apparatua 
blue,  and  the  iutedor  represented  a  species  of  the  glass-house,  is  the  crudble, '  Thes^ 
of  roBdj  of  different  <M»lors,  extending  the  instruments  are  made  from  a  particular 
wholecircuitof  tberiug.  As  melted  glass  kiiid  of  clay,  wjiieh  is  found  at  Stour- 
may  be  drawn  out. into  an  amazingly  fine  bridge.  This  is  first  pounded  fine,  thteh, 
ivire,  this  operation  may  be  peiibrmed  on  ^fied^  moistened,  and  worked  into  a  thick 
pieces  of  glass,  compounded  of  different  dough.  Sometimes  old  crucibles  rire 
colors  and  melted,  tlie  colors  presening  used,  which  are  broken  into  powder,  and 
tlie  respective  layers  when  wire-drawn,  then  mixed  (vith  a  1^  clay.  Some  pota, 
Caylus  dunks  this  was  the  manner  in  for  bottle  and  flint  glass,  are  made  40 
wliich  these  works  of  artwe/e  made.  The  inches  deep  and  vnde.  They  are  from 
most  valuable  remains  of  the  ancients,  in  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  They 
gla^  are  the  iinpr^sions  and  casts  of  remain  several  days  at  a  whitfi  heat,  before 
sculptured  gems,  both  in  simk  and  raised  they  are  placed  in  the  furnace.  Thebasis 
work,  and  the  larger  worlfs  in  relief,  of  of  glass  is  aUica.  Much  of  the  silicioila 
which  one  whole  vase  has  come  down  to  sond  used  in  the  U.  States  comes  from  die 
us.  The  glass  casts  of  intaglios  often  itni-  banks  of  the  Delaware.  When  flints  or 
tdte  the  veins  of  different  colors  in  the  quartz  ai'e  used,  tliey  are  first  reduced  to 
original.  These  pastes  bare  presei-ved  powder  by  being  heated  red  hot,  and  then 
the  impressions  of  many  beautiful  gema,  plunged  into  cold  water.  This  causes 
which  are  losL  Of  the  latter  works  in  them  to  whiten  and  full  to  pieces,  after 
relief  wehaveonlysomeflagments:  they  which  they  are  ground  and  sifted.  The 
sorved  as  oi'uainenta  to  tlie  walls  of  pol-^  second  ingi'edient  is  an  aikaVme  substance, 
aces.  The  most  considerable  work  of  this  potash  or  soda.  The  alkali  used  is  more 
kind  is  tlie  cameo  described  by  Buona-  or  less  pure,  according  to  the  iinejie^  of 
i-oHi,  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican :  it  is  the  ^lass  to  be  made.  Lirae  is  often  em- 
ail oblong  tablet  of  glass,  about  8  inches  ployed  in  small  quantities;  also  borax.  Of 
by  6,  representing  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the  memllio  oxidee  added  in  diflerelil 
with  two  satyrs.  But  the  most  beautiful  cases,  the  deutoxide  of  lead  is  llie  luosl 
specimens  of  this  tut  are  the  vases  adorned  common.  It  renders  flint  glass  moie  fii- 
with  figures  iu  relief;  they  were  some-.  slb!e,heavyand tough,oiidmoreeasy tobo 
of  different    groimdandcut,  increases  is  brillioiicy  and 
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refractive  power.  A  small  quantity  of  made  tliose  elegant  jKwlcs,  which  so  fiiith- 
bEack  oxide  of  manganese  renders  tlie  fully  imitate,  and  not  unfrequendy  excel, 
glass  more  ttansiiarcnt ;  loo  much  givei  in  brilliancy,  their  originals,  die  gems  of 
a  purple  tinge,  which,  however,  may  be  anliquicy.  The  glass,  however,  ftr  this 
dt^iroyed  by  a  little  cliarcoal  or  wood,  purpose,  ia  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
Areenioua  acid  (white  arsenic),  in  small  and  requires  great  nice^.  It  combines 
quantiiiesjpromoteslhe  cleamessof  glass;  purity  and  durabiiiiy.  Opaque  glass  ia 
loo  much  of  it  gives  tlie  glass  a  milky  made  by  the  addition  of  the  oxide  of  tin, 
.whiteness.  Its  use  in  driokiag- vessels  is  and  produces  that  beautiful  imitation  of 
not  free  from  danger,  if  the  glass  contains  enamel  which  is  so  much  admired.  Di- 
BO  much  alkali  iliat  any  part  is  soluble  in  als  for  watches  and  clocks  are  thus  made, 
acids.  The  following  are  die  processes  The  principal  sorts  of  glass  are  the  follow- 
employedin  making  gloss; —  ing:  Crown  Glaas,  the  best  window  glass, 

'  /Vtflwig.  The  various  materials  are  is  made  of  wliile  sand,  purified  barilla, 
carefully  washed,  aud,  after  .the  extraction  saltpetre,  borax  and  arsenic,  melted  lo- 
of  al!  the  impurities,  are  conveyed  to  the  gether ;  and,  if  the  glass  assume  a  yellow- 
fitmace  in  pots  made  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  ish  hue,  the  defect  is  removed  by  adding 
The  produce  of  diia  process  is  called  tiie  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manganese.  (See 
Jrit,  which  is  again  melted  in  lai^  pots  Cromn  GItws.J— JVfiocojfJe  Ciog*,  generally 
or  crucibles,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  used  in  England,  is  of  an  ash  color,  tre- 
beautifliUy  clear,  and  the  dross  rises  to  quently  speckled, streaked  and  blemished, 
the  top.  Blowing  ia  the  next  process,  It  is  made  from  white  sand,  unpurified 
which,  in  round  glass,  as  phials,  drinking-  barilla,  common  salt,  arsenic  and  raanga- 
gl^ses,  &c,  is  thus  performed  :  The  uese.— Tile  BoUle.  or  GrMn  Glass,  usually 
woricmeu  dip  the  end  of  long  iron  pipes,  made  of  common  sand,  Imie,  and  some 
red  hot,  into  tbe  liquid  glass,  then  roll  it  clay,  fused  with  an  impure  alkali,  is  very 
on  a  polished  iron  plate  to  give  it  an  hanl,and  resists  the  corrosive  actionof  all 
external  even  surfiice;  they  next  blow  liquids  much  better  than  flint  glass  i  tbe 
down  the  iron  pipe,  till  it  enlaj^ies  the  green  color  is  owing  to  the  iron :  it  is 
metal  likeabladder,and,ifneceEsory,roll  welladanted  for  chemical  vessels^— i^^feii 
it  again  on  the  iron  plate,  and  proceed  to  Claga,  the  most  fusible  of  any,  is  used  for 
form  it  into  a  globular  form,  or  any  other  botties,  uten^ls  intended  to  be  cut  and 
one  required.  The  glass  is  then  transfer-  polished,  and  for  various  ornamental  pur- 
red from  the  blowing  pipe,  by  dipping  the  poses.  The  best  kind  is  composed  of 
end  of  another  iron  rod  into  the  hquid  white  silidous  sand,  pearlash,  red  oxida 
^ass,  which  adheres  to  the  heated  rod,  of  lead,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  black 
and  with  which  the  workman  sticks  it  to  oxide  of  manganese.  It  fuses  at  a  lower 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  ;  then,  with  a  temperature  than  crown  glass,  has  a  beau- 
pair  of  pincers,  wetted  witli  water,  he  tiful  transparency,  a  great  refractive  pow- 
touches  the  neck,  which  immediately  er,  and  a  comparative  softness,  which 
cracks,  and,  on  being  slightly  struck,  sepa-  enables  it  to  be  cot  and  polished  with 
rates  at  the  end  of  the  blowing-pipe,  and  ease.  On  this  account  it  is  much  used 
becomes  attached  to  the  iron  rod.  The  for  glass  vessels  of  every  description,  and 
vessel  is  next  carried  up  to  the  mouth  especially  those  which  are  intended  to  be 
of  the  furnace,  to  be  heated  and  soft-  ornamented  by  cutting.  It  is  also  em- 
ened,  that  the  operator  may  finish  iL  ployed  for  lenses  and  other  optical  glasses. 
If  the  vessel  require  a  handle,  tiie  opera-  Flint  glass  is  woiked  by  blowing,  mould- 
tor  forms  it  separately,  and  unites  it  white  ing,  pressing  and  grinding.  Articles  of 
melting  hot,  forming  it  with  pincers  to  the  complex  form,  such  as  lamps  and  wine- 
requifflte  shape  and  pattern. — Aamealiag  glasses,  are  fonned  in  pieces,  which  are 
is  the  removing  of  the  glass,  after  it  has  afterwards  joined  by  simple  contact,  while 
been  blown  or  cast,  into  a  furnace,  whoso  the  glass  is  hot.  It  appears  that  tbe  red 
heat  is  not  sufHciently  intense  to  melt  it;  lead,  used  in  the  manuliiicture  of  flint  glass, 
and,  gradually  withdrawing  the  article  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  (mssea 
from  the  hottest  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  to  the  state  of  a  protoxide, — Plate  Glass, 
iinnealing  chamber,  till  it  is  cold  enough  so  called  &oin  its  being  cast  in  plates  or 
to  he  taken  out  for  use.  If  cooled  too  large  sheets,  is  the  moat  valuable,  and  is 
BuddMily,  it  is  extremely  brittle. — Cohring.  used  for  mirrors  and  tlie  windows  of 
Tho  difierent  colored  glasses  owe  their  carriages.  It  is  composed  of  white  sand, 
tints  to  (he  different  me^lic  oxides  mixed  cleansed  with  purified  pearlashes  and 
with  the  materials  wliile  in  a  state  of  fti-  'borax.  But  should  the  nii^ial  appear  yel* 
HOIL    (See  Gems.)    In  this  manner  are    low,  it  is  iiatored  to  its  pellucid  transpa 
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rency  hy  tlie  adiliiion  (in  equa'  proper-  tlieir  axes.  A  fortunate  accident  conduct- 
tions)of  a  Binall  quantity  of  m-'ngarjese  ed  liim  lo  a  better  process.  While  hia 
and  arscmc.  Itiaoastonalarge,liorizon-  men  were  one  day  carrying  a  block  of 
till  table,  and  all  excrescences  are  ptessed  this  glass,  on  a  hand  barrow,  to  a  esw  mill 
out  by  ■pm^ns  a  large  roller  over  the  whidi  he  had  erected  at  die  fall  of  die 
metal.  To  poiieh  the  glnsa,  it  is  laid  on  a  Doubs,  the  mass  slipped  trom  its  bearers, 
large,  horizontal  table  of  JVeestone,  per-  find,  rolliils  to  the  botufm  of  a  steep  and 
fecily  smooth ;  and  tlien  a  smaller  piece  rocky  declivity,  was  broken  to  pieces.  M. 
of  glass,  festened  to  a  plank  of  wood,  is  Guinaud,  haviDE  selected  those  ftagmenlB 
passed  orer  the  other  till  it  has  received  which  appeared  perfectly  homogeneous, 
its  due  degree  of  polish.  But,  to  facilitate  softened  tiiem,  in  circular  moulds,  in  such 
this  process,  water  anil  sand  are  used,  as  a  manner  that,  on  cooling,  he  obtained 
in  the  poKshing  of  marble;  and,  lastly,  disks  that  were  afterwards  fit  tor  working. 
Tripoli  stone,  smalt  and  emery,  to  give  it  To  tbis  method  he  adhered,  and  contrived 
lustre.  Grinding  and  volishinff  give  plate  a  way  of  clearing  his  glass  while  cool- 
glass  a  fine  lustre.  Tlie  grinder  takes  it  Jng,  so  that  tlie  fiactnres  should  follow  the 
roagli  out  of  the  bands  of  the  caster,  and,  most  faulty  parts.  When  flaws  occur  io 
layitig  it  upon  a  stone  table,  to  which  it  ia  the  large  ma-sses,  they  are  removed  hy 
tised  with  stucco,  he  lays  another  rou^h  cleaving  tlie  pieces  with  wedges;  then 
gla^  half  the  aze  of  the  former,  upon  it.  melting  them  again  in  moulds,  which  g^ve 
To  the  smaller  glass  a  plank  is  fastened,  them  the  form  of  disks;  tailing  care  to  al- 
by  means  rf  stupeo,  and  to  the  whole  a  low  a  little  of  the  glass  to  project  beyond 
wheel,  made  of  liard,  light  wood,  about  one  of  the  points  of  Ihe  edge,  so  that  the 
sixinches  in  diameter,  by  tlie  pulling  of  optician  may  be  enabled  to  use  that  por- 
which  from  side  lo  side,  and  from  end  to  lion  of  glass  in  making  a  prism,  which 
end,  of  the  glass,  a  constant  attrition  is  shall  pve  the  measure  of  the  index  of  re- 
kept  up ;  ami,  1^  allowing  water  and  fine  fraction,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
sand  to  pass  between  the  plates,  the  whole  cutting  the  lens.  The  astronomical  soci- 
is  very  finely  polished;  Imt  to  ^ve  the  eiy  of  London  have  tried  disks  of  M. 
finishing  polish,  powder  of  small  is  used,  tiuinaud's  flint  achromatic  glass,  which 
As  the  upper  glass  grows  smoother,  it  is  seems  entirely  homogeneous,  and  exempt 
taken  away,  asd  a  rougher  one  substituted  from  fault  This  material  grinds  and  pol- 
iti  its  stead ;  and  so  on  till  the  work  is  ishes  much  easier  than  the  English  flint 
done.     Except  in  the  very  largest  plates,  glass. 

the  woritmen  polish  iheir  glass  by  means  Various  ornamental  forms  are  ^ven  to 

of  a  plank,  htiving  fow  wooden  handles  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  by  metallic 

to  move  it;  and  lo  this  plank  a  plate  of  moulds.    The  mould  ia  usuailyof  copper, 

glass  is  cemented,  as  above.  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside,  and 

Jldiromatic  Fliitt  Glass.     The  excise  opens  with  hinges  to  permit  the  glass  to 

laws  of  Englaiul  have  prevented  Eng-  be  taken  ouL    The  mould  is  filled  by  a 

lish  artists  from  attempting  to  melt  glass  woricman,  who  blows  fluid  glass  into  its 

on  a  proper  scale  for  making  lenses  for  top.     The  chilfing  of  the  glass,  when  it 

achromatic  telescopes;    but    in    France,  comes  in  contact  with  the  mould,  impwis 

whpre  no  such  restrictions  exist,  numerous  its  ductility,  and  prevents  the  impresMon 

attempt*"  have  been  ihade  to  [rerfisct  the  of  the   figure  from  being  sharp.    Some 

nianut  ictureef  flint  glass  for  optical  pur-  moulds,  however,  are  made  in  parts,  which 

poses,    and   M.   Guiiioud's  labois    have  can  be  suddenly  brou^t  together  on  the 

h^en  tinally  crowned  With  complete  sue-  inside  and  oul^de  of  the  glass  vessel,  and 

cces      The  almost  total   impossiWIity  of  produce  specimens  nearly  equal  to   cut 

proiuring  flmt  glass  exempt  from  stria,  glass. — Cui  Glass,  so  called,  is  produced 

suffnfited  to  this  artist  the  construction  of  by  grinding  the  surfece  with  smaH  wheels 

a  funiBLe  capable  of  melting  two  cwt.  of  of  stone,  metal  or  wood.    The  glass  is 

glass  m  one  mass.  Which  he  sawed  verti-  held  to  the  surface  of  the  wheels.     The 

I  ally,  and  polished  one  of  the  sections,  in  first  cutting  is  with  wheels  of  stone  ;  theii 

ordi-r  to  observe  what  had  taken  place  with  iron,  covered  with  sharit  sand  or 

during  fusion      He  discovered  his  metal  emery ;   and,  finally,  with  brush  wheels, 

to  l)e  \itiated  by  strie,  specks  or  grains,  covered  with  putljj.    A  small  stream  of 

with   comelic  tails ;    and,   from  time  to  water  is  kept  continually  running  on  the 

tittie,a''  he  obtained  blocks,  including  por-  glass,  to  prevent  the  friction  from  exdtjng 

tions.  of  good  glass,  his  practice  was  to  too  much  heat. 

separate  them  by  sawing  the  blocks  into  The  physical  properties  of  glass   are 

horizoiiial  sections,  or  perpendicular  to  of  the  highest  importance.     One  of  thesu 
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IS  tliat  of  presening  its  tnmisi  nrenc;  m  a  leaves  of  talc.  Rich  people  baiJ  ihe  win- 
consideiable  lital,  and  ruiriaiiiing  almost  dows  or  openings  in  their  baths  tilled  with 
entirely  without  evtensiou  Its  expau&i  thin  plates  of  agate  or  marble.  It  was 
bility  IS  less  afiected  by  heat  and  toid  hastily  concluded  that  gls^  was  used  for 
tWi  that  of  any  other  sohd  substance  windows  in  the  time  of  Titus,  bemuse 
which  bas  been  accurately  ejcamined  Ou  fragments  of  glass  plates  have  been  found 
this  account.  It  IS  especially  ht  &/r  peadu  at  Pontipeii,  whkh  town  was  destroyed  in 
Its  great  ductdity,  when  heated,  is  his  rdgu;  but  the  first  certain  informatioD 
a  remarkable  property  It  can,  m  this  of  ihiBinode  of  u^ng.glossis  to  be  found 
state,  be  drawn  into  all  shapes,  oud  even  in  Gregon*  of  Tours,  wlio  speaks  of  the, 
he  spun  into  the  hnest  threads.  It  may  churcbeshaving  windows  of  colored  glass 
be  cut  by  the  ditniond,  and  also  by  a  hot  in  the  4th  century  afler  Chrie^  that  is,  in 
iron,  alUiuugb  iht.  la^  maunei  is  rather  the  reign  of  Constaotine  ihe  Great,  when 
unsafe.  .  they  were  to  lie  seen  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Drops  of  GUus,  which  have  been  let  Paolo.  Fuori  le  Mura,  In  France,  talc  or 
^1,  wliile  melted,  into  water,  commonly  isinglass,  white  horn,  paper  soaked  in  oil, 
called  prince  JR\aert't  drops,  assume  die  and  thin  shaved .  leather,  wore  used  in- 
form of  an  ovoT  hc^,  terminating  in  a  stead  of  gloss.  The  oldest  glass  windows 
long  sl^ider  stem.  They  are  also  called  at  present  existmgareof.the  12th  century, 
gloMteara.  The  large  part  may  be  struck  and  are  in  the  church.of  Si.  Denis:  they 
widiahainmertDrfiled,  without  breaking;  appear  to  have  been  preserved  as  part  of 
but  if  tlie  stem  is  bi'oken,.the  whole  flies  the  old  church,  which  was  erected  before 
to  pieces.  tite  year  1140,  by  the  abbot  Suger,  a 
.,  Gla^s  GaUs ;  a  substance  which  floats  fuvoiite  of  Louis  le  Gros.  Snger  hod 
upon  melted  glass,  like  scum  or  h'oth,  sapphires  pounded  up  and  mixed  with 
called  by  tlie  l^ench  sid,  or  su^  de  vei're.  the  glass,  to  give  it  a  blue  color.  jEneaa 
It  is  principally  alkaliue,  and  attracts  Sylviusnccounted  it oneof  themoststiik- 
moisture  from  the  air,  so  as  even  to  be-  lug  instances  of  splendor  which  he  met 
came  fluid.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  solder-  in  Vienna,  in  1458,  that  most  of  the 
ing  silver,  stands  a  strong  heat,  is  a  gootl  houses  had  ^lass  windows,  Felibien  says 
flux  for  sulMtances  difficult  to  fuse,  and  that,  in  his  time  (1600),  round  glass  disks 
keeps  tbem  long  in  a  state  of  fu^on.  were  set  ui  the  windows  in  Italy.  In 
Potters  also  use  it  for  glazing.  France,  on  the.  other  hand,  there  were 
Gloss  Threads.  The  great  ductility  of,  glass  windows  in  all  the  churches,  in  the 
glass  enables  it  to  be  drawn  into  the  finest  13th  century,  although  there  were  but  few 
Qn^i^    A  piece  of  gkiss  is  held  over  tlie  in  dwelling-houses. 

flaqie  of  a  lamp,  tilt  it  becomes  sqA;  a  GUug,  /'ouifing'  on.  This  art  was, 
book  is- then  fixed  into  it,  and  it  is  drawn  perliaps,  known  to  the  ancients,  es  Mori- 
9Ut  mm  a  tliread.  The  hook  being  fixed  soli  attempts  to  prove  from  passages  in 
in  the  circumference,  of  a  small  revcJving  Seneca  and  Vopiscus  Firmius;  and  some 
cylinder,  the  glass  thread  is  wound  round  persons  consider  the  fact  established  by  a 
(he  cytinder.  R&iumur  succeeded  in  ob-  relic  of  art,  described  in  Buonarotti's  Ob- 
taining these  threads  as  fine  as  a  spider's  servotionsupwisomeFra^nenisofancient 
web.  Vases  of  Glass,  &c.  Painted  glass  was 
Glass  Windows.  The  mode  of  pre-  iiiuchused,forinerly,tooniameHtwindowB 
paring  glass  was  known  lone  before  it  in  churches  and  other  public  buildiugSj 
was  Uiought  of.  making  windows  of  it.  and,  in  unison  with  die  whole  style  of 
Houses  in  Oriental  cpuntiies  had  com-  Gothic  churclies,  throws  a  gloomy  shade 
monly.  no  windows  upon  the  frout,  and  over  the  whole  interior.  Speth  distin- 
tQwords,.  tlie  couM-yard  diey  were  pro-  guishes  between  the  painting  on  glass,  or 
vided  viiQi  curtains  or  a  miovable  trellis-  glass-enamel,  and  two  inferior  kinds  of  the 
wOTfc  i  and,  in  winter,  they  were  covei-ed  art ;  one  painting  upon,  or  rather  behind, 
with  oiled  paper.  The  Chinese  made  glass  wliich  Is  not  perfectly  transparent ; 
use,,  for  windows,  of  a  very  fine  cloth,  and  the  otlier,  which  requires  transparent 
covered  with  a  shining  varnish;  and,  afler-  glass,  but  makes  use  only  of  colortwi  var-. 
wards,  of  split  oyster  shells.  They  had  nishes,  as  lacker,  verd^s,  &&,  which 
also,  the  art  of  working  out  the  horns  of  do  not  resist  moisture.  Pcunting  upon 
bnimals  into  large  and  thin  plates,  with  glass,  properly  so  called,  bad  its  origin  in 
which  jhey  covered  their  windows.  In  the  3d  centuij,  about  the  time  of  die  first 
Rome,  the  laps  raeeiifcris  supplied  die  i^cimens  of  mosaic.  The  more  esten 
place  of  glass,  and,  from  the  descripdon,  sive  knowledge,  as  well  as  use,  of  colored 
neems  to  have  been  nothing   but   thin  glass,  wna  communicated  from  France  lo 
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England ,  and  from  thence,  m  tlie  6th  Glass  is  a  conunon  term  to  designate  a 

centuiy    by  means    of   injaaionaries     to  trl,scopfi,   A^fW  gioss  is  a  telescope  niaae 

Gkrmanj   and  Flanders,  and  in  the  9tli  for  vie^vjng  objects  at  night, 

centuiy,  was  carntd  to  the  north      Al  iftii/ftfliir  atoss,  lireqUeriily  called  iwdcft 

though  the  Italians  used  p<unled  glass  for  glass,  ^  used  at  sea  to  measure  the  time 

mosaic  wort  yet  they  appear  not  to  have  which  each  watch  has  to  stay  upon  deck 

applied  It  to  church  windows  before  the  To.^i^or$ire(ijtliegla$^isto  turnitbefore 

^'th  centurj      We  find  undoubted  tcaces  the  BWi(l  ha=  quite  run  out,  and  thereb}-, 

ol   It  in  Banana  towards  the  end  of  tlie  gaming  a  few  muiutes  ench  JiiUf  hour,  to 

lOih  centuiy     There  wa^  a  glass-house  make  the  watch  too  short     Glass  is  used 

at   Tegem  see,  near    Mljnich       In   tie  in  the  plui-al  to  denote  the  diiratioii  of  a 

!lth  centuiy,    tlie  imitation   of  the  best  naval  aclioii ,  a'',  "They  fought  yard-arm 

pifces  of  mosaic  work  id  patntuigs  iipon  and  jard  arm  thnt  glasses,"  Chat  is,  au 

glass  vrat  commenced     This  art  denved  hour  and  a  half 

gTPat  advantage;^,  at  the  end  of  tlie  14th  Gi.a.tz  ,  county  and  circle  in  the  Pros- 

cpniury,  ftoin  (lie  important  mvention  of  aian  government  of  Breslau,  surrounded 

enamel  panning,  orlJie  art  of  fixing  tlie  bj   high  mountains.     The  soil  is  fertile, 

metalhc  colors  in  gla*^    The  art  fiounsh  and  the  air  salubrious,  and  thei'o  are  sev- 

ed  moat  during  ijie  loch  and  Ititli  centu-  eral  mineral  spnnes  at  Cudowa,  Neurode 

nea     Frani,o   En^and  and  the  Nethei:  and  Reinertz       360  square   miles,  with 

lands  boasted  first  race  attu-ts  m  tins  de  bl400  inhabitants.     The  Seefd^r  (lake 

ptrtment,aa  Hennet,  Monierof  B)ois,and  fields),  which   are  always   under  water 

^b  ion  Dippcnbecke     lu  Gcrman\,Dti-  which  never  freezes,  and  never  increases 

rer  gained  celebrity  in  the  same  art     It  noi  dinumshes,  are  3000  feet  high.    Tlie 

declined  in  the  I7thcpntuiy,  and, yielding  capital  of  tbe  county  is 

to  the  force  of  ^shion,  it  ceased  to  be  Cldz,  vnth  8300  inhabitants,  an  impor- 

heard  of  in  the  18th      It  was  then  chiefly  cant  fortress,  which  was  besieged  in  1743, 

earned  on  in  England,  by  fiireigt  artists.  1759  and  1807     To  the  former  county  of 

In  the   reigu  of  Jame^  I,  a  school  was  Glatz  belonged  also  tlio  cirele  of  Habel- 

founded  1^  a   Netlieflander,  Benih     de  schwerdt,297squareniiles, with3S,O0Oin- 

L^nge,  who  may  be  regnrded  as  the  father  habitant's  '■>  which  are  Landeck,  cont^n- 

of  modern   paintmg  u{ion   gloss      Tlie  ingwarm  bQthR,andNiedei'langenau,con- 

school  has  contuiued  to  this  day     There  taining  acidulous  springs, 

weie  some  artists  m  the  17ch  and  iSth  Glauber,  John  Roaolph,.a.  phydcian 

centuiiL«,  who  gamed  reputation  by  their  at  Amsterdain,  who  died  in  I668,at  a  very 

pjmcings  upon  gla*!!  as  Eginton  of  Bu-  odianced  age,  had  reudei'ed  important 

mmgham  ^olfgangBdumg'irtnerof  Kul  services  in  iJiemistry,  notwithstanding  his 

tern,  in  the  Tjiol  (»ho  died  1761)   and  dreams  of  the   transmutation  of  metals, 

tiicir  contemporary  Joufiroy,  who  painted.  Chemistry  is  indebted  to  him  for  au  im- 

m  a  cliapel  in  London,  the  resurrection  pros  ed  construction  of  furnaces,  for  facil- 

of  the  Savioi      The  knowledge  acquired  itating  many  chemical  processes,  for  the 

by  eipenence  vras  not  lost,  but  tlie  F^c-  mode  of  prepanng  the  fuming  nitric  acid 

tice  ot  the  art  was  very  limited      This  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  the 

inay    be    mferred    from    some    creatines  sale  (che  sulphate  of  soda),  wliich  has  been 

which  are  extant,  as  Viels  4rC  of  Painting  named  from  liim,  and  which  he  diseov- 

upon  Gla^    In  Germany,  painbng  upon  cred  acidenuily  in  common  salt,  as  he 

glass  was  revived  m  the   Idth  century  ^vas  obtaiiiins;  from  it  the  fuming  muriatic 

M  S  FrankjofNuremburg  first  attempted  acid,  by  diBoIlation  with  sulphuric  acid, 

to  restore  it  to  its  proper  rank     He  lias  A<tonished  at  finding  a  ctystallized  salt 

been   eniplojed  as  a  pauiter  on  glass  at  among  thereBiduum,posseESing medicinal 

the  royal  porcelain  niBnuiactor^    at  Mix  piopeities,  he  named  it  sal  narabiU   (the 

nich     The  rovd  cabinet  of  medals  pos  wonderful  sale).  It  is  used  as  a  purgative ; 

Bet««s  a  Birth  of  Christ  by  him,  and  tlie  is  here  and  there  found  in  a  neural  state, 

chapel  a  Supper,  which  was  made  in  imi  but  is  cliiefly  prepared  by  art,  and  is  a 

tacion   of  Durer's  small    Passion     (See  neutral  salt,  contamingwater56j)arlE,sul- 

Sneths  paperin  theffttnsfttafl,or  Joumtl  phunc  acid  34G4,  and  soda  19.36.    Its 

of  Arts,182(^No  ^7)  Theworksmpcunc  ij'ystals are  large,  eix-^ed  prisms,  and  it 

ed  glaas  [Nvduced  at  Berim  and  Vienna  are  liasabitter  coohngtaste.     In  a  dry  air,  it 

not  comparable  with  his.    In  tlip  castleof  fiillH  into  a  winte  powder,  and  loses  56 

Manenl)iirg,in  Prussia,  recently  rehuilt,are  parts  in  tlK  100  of  its  weight,  but  still  re- 

somepaiiLtiiigsupongloss.whichnmyeven  laius  its  purgative  properties,  which  ar« 

be  compared  to  tlic  ancient  siiecimena.  even  increased  in  the  part  which  remains 
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Nearly  all  the  Glaubers   sale  consumed  their  vessels  by  heat,  or  bring  them  to  the 

iij   America    is  -jirepared  from   the   ai-a-  state   of  biscuit,  before  they  are  glazed  ; 

water,  and  principally  at  the  laree  salt-  but  tlie  composiilon  used  by  the  Chinese 

works  of  MtraMchusetts.    This  sail  is  ob-  resists  water,  after  it  has  been  once  dried 

taincd  only  in  the  winter,  and  seems  not  in  the  air,  so  as  to  bear  dipping  in  the 

to  exist  in  solutlQu  in  the  sea-water,  i)UI  glazing  liquid  without  injury.     This  gives 

to  be  formed  hy  the  mutual  decompo^tion  thvm  a  great  advantage  in  the  economy 

of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  of  fuel, 

and  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  freezing  tern-  Painters  call  glaxmg  the  laying  a  trans- 
perature.  In  fact,  during  the  extreme  cold  parent  color  over  one  of  a  different  tint, 
weather,  a  crystalline  depoail,  consisting  Gleditsch,  JohnTlieophilus,  professoi 
cliieflyof  sulphate  of  soda,  is  fonnedin  the  of  natural  history  and  botany,  and  mem- 
pickle  rats,  wliilBt,  at  temperatures  above  ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Beriin, 
freezing,  no  other  salts  are  obtained  from  was  born  at  Leipsie,  Feb,  5,  1714.  He 
the  same  menstruum,  except  muriate  of  died  at  Berlin,  October,  17S6,  where,  after 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  hydro-chlo-  Iiaving  lived  and  labored  in  many  other 
rates  of  magnesja  and  lime,  &c. ;  but  no  places,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  ho- 
Sulphate  of  so^  That  crystalline  de-  Knic  garden.  He  was  a  very  scientific 
iwsit  is  taken  out  vrith  iron  rekes,  having'  botanist,  and  was  the  first  to  produce  a  sci- 
atrojners  attached  to  them,  and  is  purified,  enlific  arrangement  of  forest  trees.  Sev- 
for  ^e,.by  crystallization ;  the  best  form-  eral  very  esteemed  works  were  first  pub- 
ed  crystals  are  sometimes  diied  and  sold  lished  after  his  death,  by  his  son-in-law 
in'tlieir  im(Mjre  state.*  Gerhard,  at  Berlin.    Among  the  best  are 

Gladcos  ;  a  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  his  CofetfcgiM  PbaUarum  (of  the  Ziethen 

Bceotia,  who  was  received  among  the  na-  garden  at  Trebnitz),  his  Consideratio  Epi- 

ttonal  deities  of  Greece,  not  long  liefore  cristas  SiegeabekuiniE  rn  ZiimuBi  Systana 

the  time  of  jEscliylus,  and  to  whom,  as  a  Platiiarum,  etc.  Lucubrrdicwunila  dt  Fuco 

god  of  the   sea,  the  power  of  prophecy  aubgtoboso  stsgSi  et  molli  in  ManMa  rtpe- 

wes  attribulei      Apollonius  makes  him  riiaido,  a   Gennan  translation  of   which 

render  oracles  to  tiie  Argonauts,  on  the  -maybe  found  in   his   dissertations   upon 

coast  of  Myaa.    (See  Ovid,  Metamirph.,  botany,  in  3  vols. ;  his  Systematic  Inao- 

3iiii.  906.)  duciion   to  the  Knowledge  of  Forests 

Glazino.    To  prevent  the  penetration  (<%s(«na(wdie I^atuiigwtm  Stu^vm  dtr 

of  fluids,  it  ia  necessary  that  earthen  vea-  -fw-stoisseiwcM) ;  his  Practico-Theoret- 

seis  should  be  glazed,  or  covered  with  a:  icalHistoryof  Medical Plants(TA«orrfi«cA- 

viweous  coating.    The  materials  of  com-  praftiwcfte   Gesiidckte  dtr  Met&dtudjfian- 

mon  glass  would  aiford  the  most  jterfect  Sfn)j  hisNaturalHisioryof  themostuseful 

glazing  to  crockery  ware,  were  it  not  that  iJomeslic  Plants  [INatiirgeschiiMi  der  nSiz- 

cbe  rntto  of  its  expansion  and  contraction  lifhilett  einheimisehen  Gtw&ehse) ;  his  So- 

IS  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  clay ;  so  Umka  Medka  (published    by  F.  W.  A. 

tliat  a  ^azirg  of  tliis    sort  is  liable  to  Ludere,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pu- 

cracks  and    fissures,    when    exposed  to  pils);  and  his  Remarks  in  Relation  to  Bota- 

changes  of  tetnperature.    A  mixture  of  ny  and  Medicine  {Beaierkangen  in  Btzug 

equal  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  and  ground  aafBotanik   xmd  Mtdicm).     His  dissertu- 

flinis  is  found  to  be  a  durable  glaze  for  the  tions  are  to   be  found  partly  in  the  Me- 

coinmou  cream-colored  ware,  and  is  gen-  moirsoftlie  Friends  of  Natural  History, 

erally  used  for  tliat  purpose.    These  ma-  at  Berlin,   in  the   Annals   of  the  Berlin 

terials  are  first  ^und  to  an  extremely  fine  Academy,  and  in  the  Varieties  (JHann^a?- 

powder,  and  mixed  with  water  to  form  a  (%jtei(m)  of  Martini,  as  well   as   many 

thin  liquid.     The  ware  is  dipped  into  this  valuable  botanic  catalogues.     He  alsopul)- 

fiuid  and   drawn  out.     The  moislure  is  lished  tlie  second  edition  of  the  PlalosD- 

Foon   absorbed   by  the  clay,  leaving  the  jMa  Botamcn  of  Linnieus.    The  English 

glazing  particles  upon  the  surlace.    These  naturalist  Catcsby  has,  in  honor  ofhiin, 

are  afterwards  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  ^ven  the  name    Gleditsia  to  an  exotic 

kiln,  and  constitute  a  uniform  and  durable  plant. 

vitreous  coating,  Tlie  English  and  French  Glee,  in-mu«c  ;  a  vocal  composition  in 

Mianutactureis  find  it  necessary  to  harden  three  or  more  parts,  generally  consisting 

of  more  than  one  movement,  the  subje<'t 

*Sae  Mr.  D;B.  Smith's  Esjii^i  cm  (ftePrtparo-  of  which  may   be  either  gay,  tender   oi 

n<ni<,/Ol(^b^ft<milf,««S>>Ua«dMi<Knisi«  bacchanalian,    amatory    or    pa- 

r.f  iho  PliilQdeliihia  College  of  Pharnmcv.  (irsi  inelic. 

•cries.  Gleichen.  Ernest,  accorduig  to  some 
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Loitis,  count,  sprang  from  a  celebrated  all  the  principal  wits  in  Germany,  and 
Germaiifamily  now  extinct,  went  on  a  cru-  enjoyed  the  affection  of  all.  His  uorre- 
sade  to  Palestine,  fbuj^ht  against  and  was  spondence  is,  therefore,  very  interesting, 
taken  prisoner  l>y  the  Turks.  The  follow-  Gleim  was  never  married.  His  niece, 
ing  Blory  ia  related  of  him,  for  the  truth  Sophia  Dorothea  Gleim,  whom  he  hoa 
of  which  we  will  not  vouch.  One  dfty,  frequently  sung,  under  the  name  of  Gle- 
as  ihe  unfortunate  man  woa  at  woric  on  miude,  kept  liia  house.  He  acquired  the 
tlie  road,  tlie  sultan's  daughter  saw  him,  greatest  reputation  by  his  martial  songs, 
and,  moved  by  pity  and  love,  offered  hiin  which  appeared  under  the  name  and  in 
his  freedom,  if  he  would  fly  with  her  and  the  character  of  an  old  grenadier,  at  the 
make  her  his  wife.  Id  vain  did  he  plead  time  when  Frederic  the  Great  filled  alt 
•o  her,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  at  Europe  with  the  feme  of  his  achievements. 
home.  The  princess,  used  only  to  the  Two  years  before  his  death,  he  became 
customs  of  her  own  country,  saw  uo  ob-  blind.  Klopstock  wrote  an  ode  to  his 
stacle  in  that.  They  escape,  and  arrived  memory.  He  was  buried  in  hia  garden, 
by  sea  at  Venice.  The  count  here  learn-  in  Halberstailr,  and,  according  to  liis  last 
ed  that  his  wife  and  children  were  yet  wilt,  some  simple  urns,  with  the  names  of 
living,  and  anxiously  awaiting  his  re-  his  friends  who  died  before  him,  are 
turn.  He  hastened  to  Rome,  and,  afler  arranged  around  his  own.  His  woib 
his  sultana  was  baptized,  he  ohtmned  j>ei^  have  been  published ;  Gleim's  SammUicke 
mission  from  the  pope  to  keep  both  his  Werke,er3U  Origimdausgcdieausdes  IHck- 
wives,with  whom  he  lived  thenceforth  ters  HmvUchrmtn  durch  W,  Kurle;  7 
in  happiness  ;  and  his  firet  wife  had  the  small  vols.  ^HalberBtadt,1811 — 13).  K6rte 
generoaty  to  divide  her  husband's  love  has  also  written  his  life, 
vrith  her,  witliout  whose  help  she  would  GLESDOwEB,Owen,whohasbeensomft- 
never  agdn  have  seen  his  face.  The  times  called  the  Wallace  of  fFakg.  The 
coimt's  monument,  upon  which  he  was  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  some 
represented  with  both  his  wives,  was  for-  fixing  it  in  1349,  others  in  1354.  The  place 
merly  lo  be  seen  in  the  Benedictine  ofhisnativity  wasT^fgarn,in  Pembroki 
church  upon  the  Peteraberg  at  Erfurt,and  shire,  where  he  was  born  of  Ellen,  a  lineal 
is  now  at  Gotha.  descendant  from  Catiiarine,  daughter  antt 
Gleih,  John  William  Louis,  born  at  heiress  to  Llewellyn,  last  prince  of  Wales. 
Ennsleben,  a  small  toivn  in  the  princi-  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  l^ondon 
pality  of  HalbetBtadt,  April  2,  1719,  died  fbreducation,and,  entering  himself  of  one 
Febi-uary  18,  1803,  at  Hdbersiadt,  where  of  the  inns  of  coun,  studied  for  the  Eng- 
he  was  secretaiy  to  the  cathedral  chapter,  lish  bar,  but  relinquished  the  profesaon 
and  at  the  sometime  canon  of  the  chapter  on  being  appointed  sctitiger  to  Richard 
of  Waldeck.  He  lost  his  fiither  when  II.  Jolo  Goch,  a  contemporary  bard, 
young,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  whom  gives  a  splendid  description  of  his  family 
shows  the  ear^  developement  of  bis  poet-  man^on,  or  rather  palace ;  and,  indeed,  he 
ical  talent.  In  1738,  he  went  to  tlie  uni-  appears  at  this  time  to  have  exercised 
\'cr^ty  of  Halle,  afler  having  been  main-  cun^dderable  feudal  influence,  CEUiying  on, 
tajned  up  to  that  time  by  charitable  per-  with  great  spirit,  a  contest  of  some  dura- 
sons.  Uz  was  one  of  hw  fellow  students  tion  with  Reginald,  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 
and  friends ;  both  took  the  Roman  and  respecting  an  estate  called  Croesau,  in 
Greek  poets  as  their  models.  In  1740,  which  he  was,  for  a  time,  successful ;  but, 
Gleim  left  the  university,  aud,  after  some  on  the  deposition  of  his  royal  patron,  b* 
time,  became  secrelaiy  lo  prince  Wilham,  Heniy  of  iiolingbroke,  his  old  aniagonM 
eon  of  tlie  margrave  of  Brandenburg-  took  advantage  of  the  unsetded  state  of 
Schwedt.  At  thia  period,  he  made  the  the  country  to  renew  his  usurpation.  Nor 
acquaintance  of  Kleisi,  another  German  did  his  evil  p^sctices  end  here ;  for  Grey, 
poet,  and  became  his  intimate  friend ;  the  being  charged  with  the  delivery  of  a  sum- 
two  poets  are  mentioned  in  German  Uter-  nions  to  Oiven,  from  the  new  king,  to  at- 
iture  hke  two  brotheis.  With  Suizer,  tend  him  on  his  Scotch  expedition,  pur- 
[{amler,  Graun,  &c.,  tiiCTJoinedthe  party  posely  neglected  to  deliver  it.  Glen 
of  Bosmer  against  that  of  Gottsched.  (fl.  v.)  dower  was,  in  consequence,  outlawed  foi 
The  second  Sileeian  war,  in  1744,  sep-  disaffection;  his  enemy  seized  upon  all  hia 
arated  the  two  friends ;  and  Gleim,  after  lands,  and  tlie  parliament  treated  hia  re- 
inany  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  viTis  appoint-  monstrances  with  nedect.  Glendower 
ed  secretary  of  the  cathedral  chapter  of  forcibly  dispossessed  Grey  of  his  lands, 
Halberstndt,  in  1747.  Gleim's  element  and,  having  succeeded  in  wtising  a  CMi- 
was   friiaidship.    He  corresponded  with  aderablo  force,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
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claimed  prince  of  Wales,  September  20,  Bents  this  line.  The  polesof  the  earth  are 
1400,  To  this  measure  he  is  siud  to  have  the  extremities  of  this  axis ;  that  on  the 
been  incited  hy  some  traditionary  prophe-  north  is  called  the  ardic,  tliat  on  the  south, 
cieB  of  Merlin;  Olid  cert^nit  is,  that  many  the  antarctic  pole.  The  celestial  poles  ore 
of  his  countrymen  of  consideration  were  imaginary  points  in  the  heavens,  exactly 
induced,  by  tiie  same  motives,  to  join  his  above  the  terresirial  poles.  The  braKeii 
standard.  He  defeated  the  king's  troops  meridian  is  the  circle  in  which  the  artifi- 
under  sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Henry  cial  globe  turns,  divided  into  360  degrees, 
put  in  motion  against  him  three  grand  Every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
divisions  of  his  army ;  but  Owen,  retiring  into  3fi0  equal  parts,  called  degrte),  each 
to  the  mountains,  foiled  all  attempts  to  degree  into  60  equal  parts,  called  nunutcs, 
bringhim  to  action ;  and,  the  rebellion  of  each  minute  into  60  "iqual  parts,  called 
the  Percys  breaking  out,  he  joined  the  seconds,  &c. ;  a  degree  is  therefore  only  a 
coalition,  causing  himself  at  the  same  time,  relative  idea,  and  not  en  absolute  quantity, 
to  be  formally  crowned,  at  Machynlacth,  in  except  when  applied  to  a  great  circle  of 
Montgomerj^re,  "sovereign  of  Wales."  the  earth,  as  to  the  equator  or  to  a  merid- 
The  rashness  of  Henry  Percy  brought  on  ian,  in  which  cases  it  is  60  geographical 
the  fetal  battle  of  Shrewsbmy,  before  all  miles,  or  69i  English  miles.  A  degree 
iiis  W,  Ish  auxiliaries  had  come  up.  Their  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens  is  a  space 
prince,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  so  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  apparent  diame- 
seu-  as  to  have  reconnoitred  the  action  ter  of  the  sun ;  or  to  twice  that  of  the 
ftomthetopof  a  lofty  tree;  hut,  seeing  all  moon,  when  considerably  elevated  above 
was  lost,  direc^y  retreated,  and  continued  the  horizon.  Degrees  are  mdrked  with  a 
his  marauding  warCa*.  This  he  kept  up  small  cipher,  minutes  vrith  one  dash,  sec- 
witJi  various  success,  occaaonally  assisted  onds  vnth  two,  thirds  widi  tliree,  &c.  ; 
by  Charles  VI  of  France,  with  whom  a  thus,  35=  14'  S?'  35"'  are  25  degrees, 
treaty  of  his  is  yet  extant,  dated  1404,  in  14  minutes,  SS  seconds,  35  thirds.  In  the 
which  he  is  styled  "  Owenus,  Dei  Gratia  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian, 
Princeps  Wallire."  Finding  it  imposiible  these  degrees  are  numbered  10,  20,  &c., 
to  subdue  him,  Henry,  in  1415,  eonde-  to  90,  from  the  equator  towei'ds  the  poles, 
scended  to  treat  with  him;  but  Owen  and  are  used  for  finding  the  latitudes  of 
died  during  the  negotiation,  which  was,  places.  On  the  lower  semicircle  of  die 
however,  continued  and  ratified  by  bis  brass  meridian,  they  are  numbered  10, 20, 
son,  Meredydap  Owen,  February  24, 1416.  &c.,  to  90,  from  the  poles  towards  the 
Globe,  in  geometiy ;  a  round,  solid  equator,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation  of 
body,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  poles.  (See  Degree.)  Great  circles, 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-  as  the  equator,  ecliptic,  and  the  cohu'es, 
circle  about  its  diameter.  {See  Sphere.]  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 
GM)e,  or  Jhii/kial  Globe,  in  geography  Small  circles,  as  the  tropes,  polar  circles, 
and  astronomy,  is  more  particularly  used  parallels  of  latitude,  &c.,  divide  the  globe 
to  denote  a  globe  of  metal,  plaster,  paper,  mto  two  unequal  parts.  Meridians,  or 
pasteboard,  fee.,  on  the  surface  of  which  linesof  lonplude,  ore  semicircles,  extend - 
is  drawnamap,orrepiesentationof  either  ing  from  the  north  to  tlie  south  pole,  and 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  with  the  several  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angleij.  Eve- 
circles  which  are  conceived  upon  them ;  ry  place  upon  the  globe  is  supposed  to 
the  former  being  called  the  terrestrial  ghbe,  have  ameridian  passing  through  it,  though 
and  the  latter  the  edeslial  globe.  The  there  be  only  24  drawn  u^u  the  terres- 
Cekstial  Glebe  is  an  inverted  repreaenta-  trial  globe;  the  deficiency  ij  supplied  by 
lion  of  the  heavens,  on  which  the  stars  the  brass  meridian.  When  tlie  sun  comes 
wre  marked  according  to  their  several  situ-  to  the  meridian  of  any  place  (not  within 
ations.  The  diurnal  motion  of  this  globe  die  polar  circles),  it  is  noon  or  mid-day  at 
is  from  east  to  west,  to  represent  the  appa-  ttiat  place.  The  first  meridian  is  that 
rent  diumd  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars,  from  which  geo^phers  bepn  to  reckon 
Theeyois  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  the  longitudes  ofplaces.  Id  English  maps 
centreofthiaglobe,  bur,  iu  fact,  it  is  beyond  and  globes,  the  first  meridian  is  a  semi- 
the  stars.  The  Terresirial  Gkbe  iaan  arti-  ciicle,  sujiposed  to  pass  through  London 
ficial  representation  of  the  earth,  exhibit-  or  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich 
ing  its  great  divisions.  The  diurnai  mo-  The  equator  (q.  v.),  a  great  circle  of  tht 
tion  of  this  globe  is  from  west  to  east.—  earth,  equidistant  from  the  poles,  divides 
The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  line  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  nottiiern 
)iassin^  through  its  centre ;  and  the  vrire  and  southern.  Thelatiludesof  plac-'sare 
an  which  tlie  artificial  globe  turns,  repre-  reckoned  from  the  equator  northward  ami 
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southward,  and  the  longitudes  are  reck-  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles 
oncd  upon  it  eastward  otid  westward,  diuwn  ihroueh  every  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
The  equator,  when  refiirred  to  the  heav-  tude,  on  ihe  terrestrial  globe,  parallel  to 
ens,  is  called  the  eqainoctiid,  because,  when  the  equator.  Every  place  on  the  globe  is 
ihe  suu  appears  in  it,  the  days  and  nights  supposed  to  have  a  parallel  of  latitude 
are  equal  all  over  the  world,  viz.,  12  hours  drawn  throuch  it,  though  there  are  gen- 
euch.  The  declination  of  the  sun,  stars,  erully  only  16  parallels  of  latitude  drawn 
and  planets,  is  counted  from  the  equi-  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  hour  circle, 
noctial  nortliwanl  and  southward;  and  on  tlie  artiticial  globe,  is  a  small  circle  of 
tljeir  right  ascensions  are  reckoned  upon  brass,  with  an  index  or  pointer  fixed  to 
it  eastward  round  the  celestial  globe,  from  the  north  pole.  The  hour  circle  is  divid- 
0  lo  360  degrees.  The  ecliptic  (q.  v.)  ie  ed  into  24  equal  parts,  corresponding  to 
agreat  circle  in  which  the  sun  makes  his  tlie  hoursof  Ihe  day;  and  these  are  a^n 
apparent  annual  progress  among  the  fixed  subdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  The 
Ktara.  It  is  the  real  path  of  the  earth  horizon  (q.  v.)  is  agreat  circle,  which  sep- 
round  thesun.  The  points  at  which  the  arates  the  visible  half  of  the  lieaTensfrom 
ecliptic  intersects  the  equator,  at  an  angle  the  invisible ;  the  earth  being  considered 
of  23°28',  are  called  the  eguinocHtUpoaUs;  asapoint  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  the 
the  ecliptic  is  situated  in  die  middle  of  the  fixed  stars.  Horizon,  when  applied  to  the 
zodiac.  The  apparent  path  of  the  sun  earth,is  either  sensible  or  rational.  Thesen- 
is  either  in  the  equinoctial,  or  in  lines  able  or  visible  horizon  is  the  circle  which 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  his  apparent  an-  bounds  our  view,  where  the  sky  appears 
nual  path  may  be  traced  in  the  heavens,  lo  touch  tlie  eartli  or  sea.  The  seusUile 
by  observing  what  particular  consteila-  horizon  extends  only  a  few  miles;  for 
tion  in  the  zodiac  is  on  the  meridian  example,  if  a  maiiof  six  feet  high  were  to 
at  midnight ;  the  opposite  constellation  stand  on  a  large  plane,  or  on  the  surface 
will  show,  very  nearly,  the  sun's  place  of  die  sea,  the  utmost  extent  of  his  view, 
at  noon  on  the  same  day.  The  zodiac  upon  the  earth  or  the  sea,  would  be  only 
(q.  v.),  on  the  celestial  plobe,  is  a  space  a  very  few  miles.  The  rational  or  true 
which  extends  about  6°  on  either  side  horizon,  is  an  imapnary  plane,  passing 
of  the  ecliptic  Within  this  belt  the  mo-  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  parallel 
tions  of  the  planets  are  performed. —  to  the  sensible  horizon.  It  determines  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  ecliptic  and  rising  and  selling  of  the  sun,  stats  and 
zodiac  are  divided  into  J2  equal  parts,  planets.  The  wooden  hiffizon,  circum- 
called  signs,  each  containing  30°;  and  scribing  the  artificial  globe,  represents  the 
the  sun  makes  his  appaj'ent  annual  prog-  rational  horizon  on  the  earth.  This  hori- 
ress  through  the  ecliptic,  at  the  rate  of  zon  is  divided  into  several  concentric  cir- 
nearly  a  degree  in  a  day.  The  names  of  cles,  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 
the  ^gns,  and  the  days  on  which  tijc  sun  One  contains  the  32  points  of  the  compass, 
enters  them,  are  ^veu  inthe  article  £iji}i-  divided  into  half  and  quarter  points.  The 
He.  The  colures,  two  great  circles  pass-  degrees  in  each  point  are  lo  be  found  in 
iii<c,  one  through  the  points  Aries  and  tlie  amplitude  circle.  Another  contains 
Libra  and  the  poles  of  the  world,  the  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  figiue 
other  through  Cancer  and  Capricorn  and  and  character  of  each  sign;  and  another 
the  poles  of  the  world,  have  their  uses  in  contains  the  days  of  the  month,  answer- 
mechanical  geography.  That  passing  ing  to  each  degree  of  the  sun's  place  in 
through  Aries  and  Ijbra  is  called  the  tiie  ecliptic,  and  the  12  calendar  months. 
cquinoctid  colure;  that  passing  llirough  The  caJdinal  points  of  tlie  horizon  are 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  die  solstitial  colure.  east,  west,  north  and  south.  The  cardi- 
The  tropics  are  two  smaller  chcles,  each  nal  points  in  the  heavens  are  the  zenith, 
23°  26'  m)m  the  equator,  with  which  tiiey  the  nadir,  and  tlie  points  where  the  sun 
are  parallel;  tiie  nortliem  is  called  the  rises  and  sets.  The  cardinal  pointsof  the 
tropic  of  Canx^er,  the  southern  the  tropic  ecliptic  are  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
of  Capriaym.  The  tropics  are  the  limits  points  which  mark  out  the  four  seasons 
(if  ihe  torrid  zone,  norUiward  and  south  ot  the  year ;  and  the  cardinal  signs  are, 
ward;  and  within  these  boundan™  alone  °(°  Anes,  2SCancer,  :^Libra,and  VJ Cap- 
is  the  sun  ever  seen  verticaL  The  polar  ncorn.  The  zenith  is  a  point  in  the  heav- 
circles  are  two  small  circles,  parallel  to  ens  etaally  over  head,  and  is  the  elevated 
the  equator  (or  equinoctial),  at  die  ds  poieof  our  horizon.  The  nadir  is  a  point 
tiuice  of  66°  3*  from  it,  and  tJ3°  2W  fiom  m  the  hiavensexaetl;y  under  our  feet,  being 
the  poles.  The  northern  is  eaWA  the  tlie  deiressedpoleof  our  horizon,and  tii« 
ardi>,  die  southern,  the  aittarctic  circle  zenith  or  elevated  pole,  of  the  horizon  ol' 
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our  antipodes.  The  pole  of  any  circle  is  a  are  drawn  through  every  15°  of  the  eqna 
poiut  on  the  surfece  of  the  globe,  9CF  dLs-  tor,  each  answering  to  an  hour.  The 
taut  from  every  part  of  the  circle.  Thus  brass  meridian  and  iheae  circles  always 
the  poles  of  the  world  are  90^  from  every  correspond.  (For  an  account  of  climate, 
partof  theequntor;  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  see  Climate.  For  an  account  of  tlie  zones, 
(on  the  celestial  globe)  are  90°  from  every  seeZOTM.)  The  crepiisculum,  or  twilightj 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  and  23°  Sff  from  the  is  tliat  faint  light  which  we  perceive  be- 
poles  of  the  equinoctial;  consequently  Ihey  fore  the  sun  rises  and  pfter  he  sets.  It  is 
are  situated  iu  the  arctic  and  antarctic  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  being  re- 
circles.  Every  circle  on  the  globe,  wheth-  fracted  in  their  passage  through  the  earth's 
er  real  or  imaginary,  has  two  poles  dia-  atmosphere,  and  reflected  from  llie  difffer- 
raelricall^  oppoate  to  each  other.  The  ent  paiticies  thereof.  The  twilight  is  sup- 
equinoctial  points  are  Aries  and  Liln^  posed  to  end  in  the  evening,  when  the 
where  the  ecli|>tic  cuts  ihe  equinoctial,  sun  is  19°  below  the  horizon.  The  angle 
The  point  Aries  is  called  the  iiemaiefuinci',  of  position  iwtween  Iwo  plai;es  on  the 
and  the  point  IJbra  the  auhmmal  equinox,  terrestrial  globe,  ia  an  angle  at  the  zenith 
When  riie  sun  is  in  either  of  these  peine,  of  one  of  the  places,  formed  by  the  me- 
the  days  and  nights  on  every  part  of  the  ridian  of  that  place,  and  a  vertical  circle 
globe  are  equal  to  each  other.  The  sol-  passing  through  the  other  place,  measured 
etitial  points  are  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  on  the  horizou,  from  the  elevated  pole  to- 
When  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  It  is  the  vrards  the  vertical  circle.  Rhumbs  are 
longest  day  to  all  the  iuhobitants  on  the  Che  divisions  of  the  horizon  into  33 
north  sidoof  the  equator,  and  the  abortesl  parts,  called  the  points  of  the  amipfa». 
day  to  those  on  the  south  side.  When  Prvhlem  1. — 7\>  jmd  Ifte  (a/i(i«fe  o/atig 
Ihe  sun  entei^  Capricorn,  it  is  the  short-  place. — Rule.  Tuiu  the  globe  till  the  place 
est  day  to  those  who  hve  in  north  lati-  comes  to  tlie  graduated  edgeoftliebrazcn 
tude,  and  the  longest  day  to  those  who  live  meridian,  and  tlie  degree  on  the  meridian 
in  south  latitude.  A  hemisphere  is  half  with  which  the  place,  corresponds  is  the 
thesurfiiceoftheglobi!;  for  every  great  cir-  latitude  north  or  south,  as  it  may  be  north 
cle  divides  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  or  south  of  the  equator.  Problem  2. — To 
The  horizon  divides  the  upper  from  the  low-  Jitidthelongittuk  of  any  place. — Rule.  Turn 
erhemispherein  ihe  heavens;  the  ti'juator  the  globe  till  the  place  comes  to  tlie  bra- 
si'.parotes  ihe  northern  from  the  soutnern  zen  meridian,  and  the  degree  on  the  equa- 
on  the  earth ;  and  the  brass  meridian,  tor,  intersected  by  the  brazen  meridian, 
standing  over  any  place  en  the  terrestrial  shows  tlie  longitude.  ProUem  3. — 7b 
globe,  divides  the  eastern  from  Ihe  viest-  Jind  any  place  an  the  globe,  having  tht  li^i- 
ern  hemisphere.  The  latitude  of  a  place,  tude  aim  longitude  of  ihiA  place  given. — 
on  the  terrestrial  globe,  is  its  distance  from  Rule.  Find  the  longitude  of  the  given 
the  equator  in  degrees,  minutes,  or  geo-  place  on  the  equator,  bring  it  to  tliat  part 
graphical  miles,  &C.,  and  is  reckoned  on  of  the  brass  meridian  which  is  numbered 
the  brass  meridian,  from  tiie  equator  to-  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles;  and 
wards  the  north  or  south  pole.  [See  Lot-  tiien,  under  tlie  given  latitude,  on  the  brass 
itttde.)  The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  tiiin  meridian,  you  will  find  the  place  required, 
piece  of  brass,  divided  upwards  from  0  to  Problem  4. — To  find  the  difference  of  lali- 
90°,downward,  fromOto  18°;  when  used,  tude  of  any  too  placea. — Rule.  If  tlie 
it  is  generally  screwed  to  the  brass  merid-  places  are  in  the  same  hemisphere,  bring 
ian.  The  upper  divisions  determine  the  each  to  the  meridian,  and  subtract  the 
distances  of  places  on  the  earth,  the  dls-  latitude  of  the  one  from  tiiat  of  the  other; 
tances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  lati-  if  in  different  hemispheres,  add  the  lati- 
tudes, &c. ;  and  the  lower  divisions  are  tude  of  tiie  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
applied  to  finding  the  beginning,  the  end,  the  sum  will  sliow  tiie  difference  of  iati- 
and  duration  of  twilight.  The  longitude  tude.  ProUtm  5. — 2b  find  the  difference 
of  a  place,  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  is  the  ^longilude  between  any  two  places. — Rule. 
distanceof  tiie  meridian  of  tliat  place  from  Bring  one  of  the  places  to  tlie  brazen 
the  fiist  meridian,  reckoned  in  degrees  meridian;  mark  its  longitude;  then  bring 
and  ^aris  of  a  degree,  on  the  equator,  the  other  place  to  the  meridian,  and  tlio 
Longitude  is  eillier  easlward  orwestward,  number  of  degrees  lietween  its  longitude 
according  as  a  place  is  to  the  east  or  west  and  that  of  the  first  mark  is  the  difiereuee 
of  the  first  meridian.  No  place  can  have  of  longitude.  When  this  sum  e.iceeda 
inore  than  180°,  or  half  tiie  circumference  180°,  take  it  fi'om  360°,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  globe.  (See  Lotigiimfe.)  Hour  will  be  thedifferenceof longitude,  Prob- 
ciruies  nre  the  same  as  meridians.    They  lem  6.— To  find  the  distance  betieeai  two 
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«  that  the  division  mark-  three  hours  sooner  than  the  otlier  ;  and  so 

ed  O  may  be  on  one  of  the  places  ;  then  oti,  iu  tlie  same  proportion,  for  all  places 

the  degree  cut  by  the  other  place   will  fjrtlier  removed.     Places  tliat  lie  15°,  30°, 

show  Hie  distance  in  degrees.    Multiply  or  45°,  to  the  W.  of  that  place  at  which  it 

these   degrees  by  68i,  and  the  product  is  noon,  will  have  noon  oue,  two,  or  tliree 

will  be  the  distance   in   English   miles,  hours  later;  and  so  on,  in  the  same  pro- 

The  distance  betweeu  two  places,  with  portion.     ProbUm  8. — To  adjuM  the  globe 

the  angle  of  position,  may  be  found,  at  Jar  the  latitude,  zaiHh,  and  son's  place. — 

the  same  time,  iii  the  following  manner:  Rule.  For  the  latitude:  elevate  the  pole 

Elevate  the  globe  Ibr  one  of  die  places,  above  the  horizon  according  to  the  lati- 

bring  it  to  the  meridian,  screw  the  quad-  tude  of  tlie  place,  and  the  globe  will  be 

rant  of  altitude  over  it;  then  move  the  adjusted  for  the  latitude.    For  tlie  jewtfb  : 

quadrant  dit  it  come  over  the  other  place,  screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  ou  the  me- 

and  observe  what  degree  of  it  (his  last  ridiau,  at  tlie   given  degree   of  latitude, 

place  cuts..    Subtract  tliis  distance  from  countini;  from  the  equator  towards  the 

90°,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  dis-  elevated  pule,  and  the  globe  will  be  recti- 

tance  in  degrees.    The  quadrant  of  aiti-  fied  for  the  zenidi.    For  the  son's  place  .* 

tude,  on  the  horizon,  will  uow  show  the  find  tlie  sun's  place  on  the  horizon,  and 

angle  of  position.    When  tlie  distance  is  then  bring  tlie  place  which  corresponds 

greater  lliaii  90°,find  the  aiitipodesof  one  thereto,  found  on  the  ecliptic,  to  the  nie- 

of  tbe  places,  and  measure  tlie  distance  ridian,andsettlieliourindex  tolSat 


between  this  anil  the  other  place  with  then  will  tlie  globe  be  adjusted  for  the 
the  quadrant  of  altitude.  Subtract  this  eun'spliice.  Proldennd. — Tojindthesun't 
distance  from  J  80,  and  the  remeauder  dedmaHon. — Rule.  Bring  the  sun's  place 
will  be  the  whole  distance  required,  for  the  mven  day  to  the  brass  meridian. 
When  the  angle  ofposiHon  is  required,  this  and  tlie  degree  over  it  will  be  tlie  decli- 
case  may  be  performed  thus :  1,  Elevate  nation  sought ;  or  bring  the  day  of  tlie 
the  globe  for  the  antipodes  of  one  of  the  month  marked  on  tlie  amdemma,  to  the 
places,  end,  Ij^ving  fixed  the  quadrant  brass  meridian,  and  the  degree  over  it  will 
over  it,  bring  its  edge  over  the  other  place,  be  the  declination,  as  before.  1.  Thedec- 
and  add  the  degree  cut  by  it  to  90°,  and  Jinaiionof  tlie  sun  being  its  distance  nortl. 
the  sum  will  be  the  distance  required,  or  south  from  the  equator,  this  problem  is 
2.  The  quadrant  will  show  the  position ;  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  finding  the 
only,  W.  must  be  read  for  E. ;  E.  for  W. ;  latitude  of  a  place.  2.  The  p^atest  north 
N.  for  8. ;  and  S.  for  N.  ProbUm  7.—  declination,  23=  Sff,  is  when  tlie  sun  en- 
The  hour  ieing  ^uen  cdany  plat:e,tofittd  ters  Cancer,  June  21sl.  The  greatest 
wkal  hovT  it  ta  m  any  oilier  part  of  the  south  declination,  23°  SB",  is  w^en  it 
leoiirf,— Rule.  Bring  the  place,  at  whicli  enters  Capricorn,  December  21sL  Prob- 
tlie  time  is  given,  to  the  meridian,  set  the  Itm  JO.— To  Iftd  the  ma's  rising  and 
index  to  the  given  hoiu-,  then  turn  th$  setting  for  a  given  dav,  at  a  ^ven  jdaix. — 
globe  till  the  other  place  comes  to  llie  Rule.  Elevate  tbe  glolie  for  llie  sun's  dec- 
meridiau,  and  the  index  will  show  tlie  lination  ;  bring  the  ^ven  place  lo  tlie 
time  required.  Obs.  Tlie  earth  tuins  meridian ;  set  llie  index  to  18,  and  turn 
round  on  its  axis  from  the  W.  towatiJs  the  globe  till  tlie  given  place  comes  to  the 
the  E.,  and  causes  a  difierent  part  of  its  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon ;  then  the  ii:- 
Eurface  to  be  successively  presented  lothe  de,\  will  show  the  time  of  tlie  sun's  rising, 
sun.  When  the  meridian  of  eny  place  Next  bring  the  given  place  to  the  western 
is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  it  is  then  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will 
noon  to  ^1  places  on  that  meridiiui.  Me-  show  the  hour  at  which  ihe  sun  sets.  If 
ridiaiis  towards  the  E.  come  o]  posite  to  the  hour  circle  liave  a  double  row  of  fig- 
tlie  son  sooner  tlian  those  tovrards  the  W  urea  make  use  of  lliat  which  increases 
and  hence  the  pcoplp  there  have  nocn  lowanls  the  E. ;  the  sun's  rising  and  set- 
much  sooner,  and  all  the  other  hours  of  ting  may  then  be  found  at  once,  by  brirg- 
the  day  will  be  proportionably  advineed  ing  the  place  only  to  tlie  eastern  edge  of 
The  earth  takes  34  hours  to  turn  on  its  the  horizon ;  for  the  index  will  point  on 
axis,  and  llie  rate  at  which  it  tums  every  one  mw  to  the  hour  of  rising,  and  on  tlie 
hour  may  be  found,  bj'  dividing  360°  by  other  (tliat  which  increases  towards  tho 
24;  the  quotient,  15,  is  the  number  of  ,  Fiud  ihedavofihe  ih  iheh 
degrees  tlie eartli  turns  in  an  hour.  Hence  ggainsi  it,  in  (he  adjoining  drcl™w ill  b^^^dX 
it  is  that  a  place  lying  15°  to  tlie  east  of  sign  and  degree  ia  whiili  ihe  sua  is  for  iJial  dav. 
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W,)(o  tho  hour  of  sfitting'.    BgSdspriA-  recede  from  the  meridian,  and  decline 

lem  may  he  founil  the  len^  of  the  day  and  towards  the  eastern  horizon,  which  will 

mght.     Double  the  time  of  the  sun's  set-  causetheappearanceofthesundescendinf; 

ting,  and  it  will  ^ve  the  length  of  the  day.  towar<fe  the  W.    When  the  place  hsa 

Double  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising,  and  it  arrived  at  the  eastern  horizon,  as  it  is  then 

willpvethelengthofthenight.    Problaa  going  below  the  boundary  of  light  and 

11.— ThJhidaUtfioaepliKesmtheiomdzone  darkness, the  sun  will  appear  to  be  setting 

toidachihemrtisvertkaloaagivtndiDi.—  in  the  W.     The  place,  being  now  at  a 

Rvle.  Find  tlie  sun's  place  for  the  given  greater  distance  than  90°  from  that  point 

d«y,biTngittothemeridian,  markthedec-  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  is  deprived  of 

lination,  and  turn  the  glolra  round,  when  his  light,  and  continues  in  darkness  till,  by 

all  those  places  which  pass  under  that  therevolutionoftlie  earth,  it  arrives  again 

mark  of  the  meridian,  will  have  the  sun  at  the  western  horizon,  when  the  sun  will 

vertical  on  the  given  day.     By  the  ana-  appear  to  rise  as  before.     The  sun  is  ob- 

lemma,  bring  the  day  of  the  month,  mart-  viously  rising,  at  the   same   time,  to  all 

ed  upon  die  analeinma,  to  the  brazen  me-  places  on  the  western  side  of  tlie  horizon, 

ridian,  anil  mtu'k  tlie  decUnation ;  then  the  and  setting,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  places 

places  will  be  found  as  above.    Problem  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon.    Pro6- 

12. — Tkt  day,  hma-  andplaee  bang  given,  km  14.— jfb  sAoio,  by  the  globe,  the  cause 

lojind  at  what  places  of  the  earth  Uu  siin  is  of  the  varitiy  of  the  seasons. — When  tlie 

then  rising  and  settiiig;  inhere  it  is  noon  and  8un  is  in  the  equator,  the  horizon   will 

mitfeii^-M.— Rule.  Find  the  place  to  which  represent  the  terminator,  or  boundary  clr- 

the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  bring  cle  of  light  and  daricness ;  and,  the  poles 

the  same  to  the  meridian,  and  adjust  the  being  made  to  coincide  with  it,  we  sliall 

f'lobe  to  a  latitude  equal  to  tlie  sun's  dec-  liave  a  fair  lepresentation  of  the  two  sea- 

ination.     Then,  to  all  places  under   tlie  sons,  spring  and  autumn;  for,  its  rays  then 

western  side  of  the  horizon,  tlie  sun  is  extending  90°  every  way  froni  the  verti- 

riang;  lo  those  above  the  eastern  horizon,  cal  point,  both  poles  will  be  illuminated, 

the  sun  is  setting ;  to  all  those  under  the  When  tlie  suu  is  in  tlie  tropic  of  Cancer, 

upper  half  of  the  laazen  meridian,  it  is  being  231°  farther  to  the  N.  than  before, 

noon;  and  to  all  those  under  the  lower  his  rays  will  extend  23i°  l»yond  the  north 

half,  it  is  midnight.      Problem  13.— 71)  pole,  on  tlie  opporite  meridian :  they  will 

show,  ha  the  ^be,  &e  cause  of  dtu)  and  not,  however,  reach  the  south  pole  by  23S°; 

night.— ^he  SUB  shines  upon  the  earth,  and  they  will  extend  to  tlie  antarctic  only,  be- 

illuniinates  that  half  only  which  is  turned  ing  90°  distant  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer : 

towardsiiim;  the  other  half  is  in  darkness,  hence,  to  make  the  horizon  tlie  terminator 

But,  as  the  earth  turns  round  on  its  axis,  in  this  case,  the  north  pole  must  be  ele- 

from  W.  to  Et  once  in  24  hours,  every  vated  234°  above  tlie  horizon,  and  we 

meridian  upon  the  earth  wilt,  in  Chat  time,  shall  have  the  summer  season  to  Furope- 

Buccessively hepresentedtotliesun,andbe  ans.    When  the  sun  is  in  die  tropic  of 

deprived  of  its  hght  agiun.    Rule.    Ele-  Capricoi'n,  the  reverse  of  this  lakes  place ; 

vate  tho  globe  for  the  sun's  declination,  so  for  tlie  sun's  rays  then  extend  33i°  beyond 

thai  the  sun  may  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the  the  south  pole,  on  the  opposite  meridian, 

horizon  will  be  the  teiminator,  or  boun-  and  only  as  far  nortli  as  the  arctic  circle : 

dary  circle,  of  light  and  darkness:  that  hence,  to  make  the  horizon  the  terminator 

half  of  the  earth  aVive  the  horizon  enjoys  in  this  case,  the  south  pole  must  be  ele- 

light ;  that  half  below  the  horizon  will  be  vated  231°  alwve  the  horizon,   and   we 

in  darkness.     Put  a  patch  upon  a  globe,  to  shall  have  the  winter  season  to  Europeans, 

represent  any  place,  turn  the  globe  round  Thejiroblenis  thus  given  are  only  to  be 

from  W.  to  E.,  and  when  the  place  comes  considered  as  specimens  of  what  may  lie 

to  the  western  sideof  tiie  horizon,  the  sun  performed.     On  the  terrestiial  globe,  But- 

appears  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  ler  describes  57 ;  while,  on  the  celestial 

to   be  rising  in  the  E, ;   but  it  is  more  sphere,  tlie  number  and  variety  are  still 

piDperly  the   inhabitants  of   that   place  much  greater.    It  is  said  that  Anaximan- 

rising  in   the  W.     Go    on   to   turn   the  der  of  Miletus,  a  ptipil  of  Thales,  who 

globe  round,  end  tlie  place  will  ascend  flourished  about  the  50lh  Olympiad  (5S0 

higher  towards  the  meridian  in  a  contiary  B.  C),  invented  the  terrestrial  globe.    That 

direction.     When  the  place  has  arrived  Ptolemy  had  an  artificial  globe,  with  the 

at  the  meridian,   it  will  then  be  noon  tmiveieal  meridian,  appears  from  his  Al- 

there,  and  the  sun  will  be  at  his  greatest  magest,   (q.   v.)      The  ancients  likewise 

nldlude  for  that  day.    Continue  to  turn  made  celestial  globes.    Among  the  mod- 

llie  glohe^  and  the  place  will  gradually  ems,    several  have   distinguished   tluiin- 
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wives  ill  the  coustniction  of  globes.  Tlie  iron,  wliich,  joined  together,  form  one 
Venetian  Coroiielli  (who  died  1718)  pre-  coucave  aurfiioe.  Unljappily,  ic  is  now 
™^  in  1683,  with  the  assistaiice  of  very  inucli  damaged. — Tlie  CdesUal  Globe. 
Claudius  Molinet  and  otlier  Furisiaii  art*  The  general  definitions  given  of  the  terrea- 
istB,  a  terrestrial  ^lobe,  for  Louis  XIV,  13  trial  globe,  apply  also  to  the  celestial,  the 
Pansian  feet  in  dranieter.  The  eanie  art-  various  circles  of  which  are  more  aptly 
ist  made  a  celestial  glebe  of  the  some  size,  illustrated  by  tiie  armiUary  sphere,*  which 
1<Sink,  in  Leipsic,  published,  in  1780,  mod-  is  well  adapted  to  give  youth  just  uotioikB 
els  in  the  form  of  c«nes  [coni^tAia),  as  of  those  imaginary  circles,  which  astrono- 
Bubstitutes  for  celestial  globes.  These  mere  have  applied  to  what  is  vulgarly 
cones  may  be  made  ulmoac  as  serviceable  called  the  ctmctcve  sphere  q/'  the  heoBens ; 
es  globes,  and  are  incomparably  cheaper,  but  by  means  of  those  circles,  we  investi- 
Some  of  the  best  modem  globes  are  tiiose  gate,  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  mo- 
made  since  1790,  at  Nuremberg,  after  the  tions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  are 
direction  of  the  famous  oliscrver  Bode,  six  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  which 
Adam  and  Gary's  globes,  of  London,  are  require  particular  attentiou,  but  which 
veiTgood.  Globes  have  been  lately  made  the  reader  is  now  acquainted  widi;  they 
in  England,  for  the  use  of  learners,  with  ore,  the  horizon,  the  meridian,  the  equa- 
nothing  but  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  tor,  the  ecliptic,  the  equinoctial  colui«, 
latitude  drawn  indelibly  on  them.  They  and  the  solstitial  colure.  The  sphere  is 
are  covered  with  a  substance  on  which  contained  in  a  frame,  on  the  lop  of  which 
drawings  can  be  made  with  a  slate  pencil,  is  a  broad  circle,  representing  the  meridi- 
and  easily  effiiced.  In  the  U.  States,  an.  It  is  suspended  on  two  pins,  at  oppo- 
whiteglobeshavebeenprepared,onwbich  site  points  of  the  meridian.  These  pinB 
the  pupil  can  draw  with  a  black  lead  pen-  are  a  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  sphere 
cil,and  rub  out  the  work  at  pleasure.  Ei-  botli  ways,  and  as  tlie  sphere  tun  is  roimd 
llier  sort  must  be  highly  useful  in  schools  upon  tliem,  they  are  considered  as  poles, 
wbei-e  geography  js  carefully  studied,  nortliandsoutli.  The  equator  goes  roimd 
Among  the  most  remarkable  globes  in  the  sphere,  exactly  in  the  middle,  between 
existence,  that  of  Gottorp,  in  the  academy  the  two  poles.  The  ecliptic,  the  c»- 
of  sciences  of  Peteisburg,  is  worthy  of  lures,  the  tropics,  and  polar  circle,  have 
Dotice.  This  is  a  large  concave  sphere,  been  already  deiined,  and  are  easily  dis- 
11  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  table  and  covered.  The  horizon  is  graduated,  ac- 
scBis  for  12  persons,  to  whom  the  iii^de  carding  to  tiie  division  of  the  circle,  into 
surface  represents  the  visible  phenomena  quadrants  and  degrees ;  and,  to  refer  celea- 
of  the  heavens.  The  stars  are  diNtin-  tial  objects  to  the  horizon,  we  have  also 
guished  by  gilded  niuls,  according  to  their  the  points  of  the  compass  laid  down. 
respective  magnitudes,  and  arranged  in  Henc«  the  aniplitude,  or  distance,  of 
groups,  as  the  different  constellations  re-  heavenly  bodies,  from  the  E.  and  W. 
quire.  The  outside  is  a  terrestrial  globe,  points,  and  their  azimuth,  or  distance  from 
representing  the  land  and  water  on  the  the  meridian,  are  reckoned  on  the  horizon 
surface   of  tlie   eartk     It  is  called  the  of  the  armillary  sphere.    The  graduation 

Slobe  of  GottoTp,  Ccom  being  substituted  of  the  equator  enables  us  to  fix  the  right 

>r  one  originally   made   in   that  place,  ascension  of  celestial,  and  the  longitude 

which,  with  mconceivable  labor,  was  eon-  of  terrestrial  objects.     The  graduation  of 

ducted   upon  rollers   and   sledges,  over  the  ecliptic  serves  to  indicate,  in  the  ar- 

snow,  and  through  forests,  to  Riga,  and  miliary  sphere,  the  latitude  and  longitude 

dience  by  sea  to  Petersburg.    In  1751,  it  of  celestial  bodies.    The  coiures  are,  in  a 

was  consumed  by  fire,  and  fivim  its  Iron  maimer,  the  limits  of  tlie  year,  pointing 

plates  and  materials,  the  present  globe  was  out   tiie   seasons   by   their  two   opposite 

made.     But,  iarge  as  these  globes  are,  tliey  points  of  tlie  ecliptic.      The  hour  circle 

become  diminutive  when  compared  with  tells  us  in  what  time  any  motion  of  the 

the  sphere  constructed  by  the  late  doctor  earth,  in  tiie  centre,  is  performed.    In 

Long.    This  is  18  feet  in  diameter;  and  fine,  many  deiwls  of  the  science  may  be 

it  will  enable  30  persona  to  sit  within  its  pleasingly  and  popularly  illustrated  by  this 

concavity,    without    any    inconvenience,  contrivance.     The  appmrartces  o/the  stars 

The  entrance  is  over  the  south  pole,  by  in  Ike  heavens  ittustnaed  by  tte  aratShay 

mx  steps.    This  wonderful  machine  stands  spAere. — By  placing  small  patches  of  paper 

in  Pembroke  hall,  in  the  universiiy  of  .  «      n  1 1,          ■,       ■ .     f         i^-nf 

Cambridge.      AU  the  constellations  and  ^       "Jl^      ^^^^  'u,™^'  Ro,^a"™  amed 

StniS  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  visible  armilli^,    from   tj«ir  resemliiance,    perhaps,  U» 

It  Cambridge,  are  painted  upon  plates  of  brocelels,  or  riogs  for  llic  iirms 
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on  iJie  different  cii-eles,  to  represent  stars,  sets  wiih  the  sun,  or  a  star,  in  an  ol  I  qiio 
we  peri  en  e  iliat  those  w  hicli  are  Ikrtlieac  sphere.  The  asceusional  or  de!>(,pns  ol 
from  the  poles  wilf  dest-ribo  the  greatest  difference  is  the  difference  bet  veo  the 
circles  and  that  the  greatest  circles  are  right  and  oblique  ascension,  or  tl  e  liffer 
described  bj  tl  ose  stars  situated  in  tlie  ewce  between  the  right  and  ol  I  que  de 
celestial  equator  A  star  has  acquired  its  sceiision  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  sun  it 
greatest  elevatun  when  it  coniies  to  the  is  the  time  he  rises  before  six  in  he6|n  g 
upper  seniicm,le  of  the  meridian,  and  its    and  summer,  or  sets  before  six  n  the  n 

Ctest  depression  when  it  is  at  the  tumn  and  winter.  The  ansle  of  pos  on 
It  circle  of  the  meridian :  die  meridian  of  a  star,  is  an  angle  fonnert  by  two  great 
bisects  its  arc  of  apparition.  Somecircles  circles  intersecting  each  other  in  the  place 
of  revolution  are  wholly  above,  others  en-  of  tlie  star,  the  one  passing  Ihrangh  the 
tirely  below,  the  horizon;  therefore  the  pole  of  the  equinoctial,  the  other  tljroitgh 
patches  on  tliose  circles  ^ow  us  which  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  The  poetical 
stars  descend  below,  or  which  never  as-  rising  and  setting  of  tlie  stars,  is  so  called 
cend  above,  the  horizon.  And  any  object,  because  the  ancient  poets  referred  the 
whose  circle  of  revolution  is  on  the  same  riang  and  setting  of  the  stars  to  the  sun. 
Mde  of  the  equator  with  the  elevated  pole.  When  a  star  rose  with  tiie  sun,  or  set 
is  longer  visible  than  it  is  invisible ;  the  when  tlie  sun  rose,  it  was  said  to  rise  and 
contrary  holds  true  if  it  be  on  the  other  set  eosmically.  When  a  star  rose  at  sun- 
side  of  tlie  equator.  The  following  defi-  setting,  or  set  with  the  sun,  it  was  said  to 
nitions  are  more  immediately  applicable  rise  and  set  ofhromcaUi/.  When  a  star 
to  the  celestial  globe  :  The  declination  first  hecaine  lisihle  in  the  morning,  after 
of  the  aim,  of  a  star,  or  planet,  is  its  dis-  having  been  so  near  tlie  sun  as  to  Ims  hid 
tance  from  the  equinoctial,  northward  or  by  the  splendor  of  liis  rays,  it  was  said  to 
southward.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equi-  rise  kdiatallu;  and  when  a  star  first  be- 
noctialjhehas  no  declination,  and  enlight-  came  invisible  in  the  evening,  on  account 
ens  half  the  globe,  from  pole  to  pole.  As  of  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  it  was  said  to 
he  increases  in  north  deetuiation,  he  grad-  set  hdiataUy,  A  constellation  (q.  v.)  is  iin 
ually  shines  farther  over  the  north  jiole,  assemblage  of  stni-s,  on  the  surfcce  of  tlie 
and  leaves  the  soutli  pole  in  darkness :  in  a  celestial  globe,  drcumscribed  by  the  out- 
Eimilar  manner,  when  he  has  south  decli-  lines  of  some  assumed  figure,  as  o  bull,  a 
nation,  he  shines  over  the  soutli  pole,  and  bear,  a  lion,  &c.  This  division  of  the 
leaves  the  north  pole  in  ilaiiness.  The  stars  into  constellations,  directs  us  to  any 
greatest  declination  the  sun  can  have,  is  ]iart  of  the  heavens  where  a  particular 
33'28';  the  greatest  declination  atwr  con  star  is  situated.  The  zodiacal  constella- 
have,is  90°,  and  that  of  a  plonet,  30°  OS"  tionsarelSin  number;  the  northern  con- 
north  or  south.  The  latitude  of  a  star,  or  steltations  41,  and  tlie  southern  46,  making 
planet,  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  in  the  wiiole  99.  The  lar^st  stats  are 
north  or  south,  reckoned  towards  the  pole  called  itars  of  thefrst  magnUude.  Those 
of  the  eclipticjon  the  quadrantof  altitude,  of  the  sixth  magnitude  are  the  smallest 
Some  stars,  situate  in  and  about  the  pole,  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
have  90°  of  latitude;  the  planets  have  GLOBtJLin  Chart;  a  name  given  to  the 
only  8° ;  and  the  aun,  beingalways  in  the  representation  of  the  surface,  or  of  some 
ecliptic,  has  no  latitude.  The  lonptude  part  of  the  suriace,of  tlie  terrestrial  globe, 
of  a  star,  or  planet,  is  reckoned  by  the  upon  a  plane,  wherein  the  parallels  of  lati- 
degrees  of  tlie  ecliptic,  from  the  pomt  tude  are  circles  neoriyconcentric,theinerid- 
Anes  round  the  globe.  On  tlie  celestial  ion  curves  bending  towaids  the  poles,  ond 
globe,  the  longitude  of  the  sun  corresponds  therhunib-linesarealao  curves.  {SeeMtqi.] 
withtheaun's  placeontiieterrestrialglobe.  Globaw,  orGRoas-GtOGAC,  an  impor- 
liie  right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  tant  Prussian  fortress  in  Silesia,  in  the 
is  dial  degree  of  the  eijuinoctial  which  government  of  Liegnitz,  not  fiir  from  the 
rises  with  the  sun,  or  a  star,  in  a  right  Oder,  with  11,200  inhabitants,  of  whiim 
sphere,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  equi-  1330  are  Jews,  is  the  seat  of  a  superior 
noctial  point  Aries  eastward  round  the  court,  and  has  a  Lutheran  and  a  Catholic 
globe.  Oblique  ascension  of  the  sun,ora  gymiwisium.  The  last  duke  of  Glogau 
BUir,i8thatdegreeoftheequinoctial  which  died  in  147fi,  and  the  principality  fell  to 
nses  with  the  sun,  or  a  star,  in  an  oblique  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  Frederic  the 
sphere,  and  is  likewise  counted  from  the  Greattook  Glogau  in  1741,  imd  streuglli- 
voint  Aries  eastward  round  the  globe,  ened  its  fortifications.  After  the  battle  of 
Oblique  descension  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  Jena,  tlie  French  occupied  it  until  1SI4, 
te  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  which    when  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  Prtisaans. 
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GLOGAU— GLOVES.  »! 

according  to  the  terms  of  tlie  aniiiatice  of  Clieitenham  in  lis  powers,  hiis  lately 

concluded  wiili  die  then  count  d'Artois.  been   discovered,      A  handsome   piimp- 

Tiie  city  has  some  manufactories  and  a  room  has  been  erected,  wilh  hoi,  cold  and 

brisk  inland  trade.     Lat.  N.  51°  3^  ;  Ion.  vapor  balbs.     Gloucester  is  tlie  see  of  a 

E.  36°  6*  53".    Twenty  leagues  N.  W,  of  bieliop.    It  returns  two  members  to  par- 

Breslau.  Jiament,  the  number  of  electors  being  21)00. 

Gloria,  in  Eicelsib,  Gloria  Patri;  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen, 

glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  {See  Doxot-  &c.     Popiilation,  9744.     106  miles  W.  by 

ogy.)  S.  Londou. 

Gloriosa   Sufekba;   an  ornamental  Gloveb,  Richard,  an  English  poet,  tvas 

plajit,  native  of  India,  and  belonging  to  the  the  son  of  Richard  Glover,  a  merchant  of 

natural  order  lUiaee'S.     Therootis  per-  Loudon,  whereUewashomin  1712,    Be- 

enniol;  the  stem  herbaceous,  weak,  from  ing  intended  for  trade,  altiiough  be  receiv- 

six  to  ten  teet  higb,  beaiing  tvro  opposite  ed  a  classical  educaliou  at  a  pnvate  school, 

lateral  branches ;  the  leaves  alicmate,  tei'-  it  was  not  followed  up  by  uu  attendance 

minaihig  in  tendnis;  the  flowers  rejnark-  at  either  iiuiversity.    He  early  displayed 

ably  elegant,  of  a  beautiful  reil  and  yellow  an  attachment  to  the  belles-lettres,  and, 

color,  provided  with  six  long,  lanceolate  when  only  sixteen,  wrote  some  verses  to 

imdulaied  petals,  wbich  are  entirely  re-  tlie  memory  of  ar  Isaac  Newion,  wliicb 

flexed.     It  is  a  lender  sU>ye  plant,  and  obtmned  con^derablo  attention.     It)  1737, 

great  heat  is  necessary  to  produce  the  he  published  the  epic  poem  of  Leoni- 

flowers.     During  winter,  the  roots  should  das,    which  was   favored   by  ibe    pany 

be  kepi  in  a  warm  place,  packed  iu  dry  in    oppo^iion   to   ^r   Robert   Walpole, 

sand,  without  water,  headed   by  Frederic  prince   of   Wales. 

Gloss  ;  the  explanation  of  an  obscure  It  abounds  hi  noble  sentiments,  con^der- 
wnrd,  paitictilarly  of  an  antiquated  or  ob-  ably  varied  by  incident  and  description ; 
solete  word.  Hence  glossist,  an  interpre-  but  itwauls  interest,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
ter,  and  glossari/,  a  collection  of  such  imaginative  for  lasting  popidarity.  The 
words.  A  kind  of  poems,  which  original-  Progress  of  Commerce  followed  in 
ed  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  has  been  1739;  one  of  the  objects  of  wbich  was  to 
imitated  In  Germany,  is  called  gfoss.  It  rouse  a  spirit  of  national  hostility  against 
be^ns  with  a  theme  of  two,  three  or  more  the  SpaiiiimJs  and  tlie  ministry — a  pui-pose 
verses,  which  is  developed  in  an  equal  which  was  much  more  effectually  answer- 
number  of  stanzas,  each  of  which  ends  ed  by  his  celebrated  ballad  of  Hosier's 
with  one  of  those  verses,  in  the  order  iu  Ghost.  In  1742,  he  ivas  chosen  by  the 
which  diey  originally  stand.  The  two  London  merchants  to  conduct  an  applica- 
Schlegels  call  them  also  variatiotis,  be-  lion  to  parliament,  complaining  of  the  neg- 
cause  they  tesemble  variations  in  mu^c.  lect  of  trade;  and  the  speech  which  he 

Glottis    (from    ylmrru,    the  tongue) ;  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  boii*e  ^vaa 

the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the  printed,   and   much   applauded.      While 

bottom  of  the  tongue.  rising  to  notice,  as  a  public  man,  however, 

Gloucester  ;  a  city  of  England,  tlie  he  become  embarrassed  hi  his  private 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  afChii-s,  and  made  a  temporary  but  honora- 
on  the  Severn,  about  30  miles  above  its  ble  retreat,  widiaviewto  greater  economy, 
junction  with  the  Bristol  channel.  The  In  1753,  his  tragedy  of  Boodicea  was 
chief  manufiiclory  at  Gloucester  is  that  of  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  with 
pins,  which  is  the  most  extenave  in  tlie  partial  success.  His  Medea,  imitated 
kin^om;  and  a  bell  foundety  has  also  been  from  Euripides  and  Seneca,  in  1761,  ob- 
long estabhshed.  The  city  consists  chiefly  tained  greater  attention.  About  this  time, 
of  four  spacious  streets,  meeting  each  being  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
other  in  tte  centre.  The  public  buildings  Weymoutii,  he  was  esteemed  by  tiie 
are  handsome ;  but  the  chief  object  of  mercantile  interest  as  an  active  and  able 
interest  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  origi-  supjiorter.  He  died  in  November,  176,% 
nally  the  abbey.  Thw  building  combines  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-three.  He  lefl;  be- 
in  one  specimen  tiie  architecture  of  sue-  hind  hira  another  epic  poem,  forming  a 
cessive  ages,  the  Norman  and  Saxon,  with  sequel  to  Leonidas,  entitled  the  Atlie- 
eome  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Gothic  n^d,  which  tkob  published  in  1788,  bu; 
or  English.  Gloucester  contmns,  also,  attracted  Itule  attention. 
five  parish  churches,  several  meetuig-  Gloves,  with  respect  tocommeree,ai« 
houses,  and  a  synagogue;  two  grammar  distinguished  into  wash  or  tan  leather, 
Bciiools,  a  charity  school,  and  several  bos-  silk,  thread,  cotton,  worsted,  &c.  Lealheni 
pilals,   A  mineral  spring,  surpassing  tliose  gloves  are  made  of  tiie  skin  of  ihe  chamois. 
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5^  GLOVES— GLUCINA. 

kid,  liunb,  doe,  elk,  &c.    The  leather  of  concirmcd  ijll  lately,  bm  is  that  of  die  chsm- 

gloves  is  not  mnned,  properly  speaking',  piou  throwing  die  glove  in  the  ring  at  the 

GuE  cured  with  alum,  which  renders  it  [coronation  of  the  king  of  Englnad.    Atthe 

Hoft  and  phuble,  and  easy  for  tlie  hauda.  coronation  of  George  II,  an  unknown  gen- 

The    Limerick    gloves,    Lkewise    called  tltman  took  up  the  glove,  aa  the  champion 

ducktit  gloves,  are  made  of  leatlier,  and  of  the  jirelcnder,  accepdng  thereby  the 

are  remarkably  fine.     These  gloves   are  challengeof  the  champion  in  defence  of  the 

manufactured  in  the  city  of  Ireland  from  right  of  llie  house  of  Hanover  to  the  dirooe. 

which  they  derive  theirname,  and  whence  The  judges  in  England  used  to  i)eprohib- 

they  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  seat  to  ited  wearing  gloves  on  tlie  bench ;  and  it 

most  parts  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies  and  was  only  in  case  of  a  maiden  assize  that 

America.  The  Limerick  gloves  are  most-  the  slierifis  were  allowed  to  present  a 

ly  worn  by  ladies.    There  is  a  good  iini-  judge  with  a  pair  of  gloves.    It  was  an 

lalion   made   at  Woodstock,   Worcesler,  old  English  gambol  to  wu  a  pair  of  glovea 

and  some  odier  parts  of  England.     Large  by  kisaug  a  lady,  who  was  caiigbt  asleep 

quantities  of  cotton  gloves  are  maiiufectiir-  or  sitting  on  the  taMe  in  company ;  and  it 

ed  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester;  and  the  was  an  ancient  custom   in   France  and 

greater  part  of  the  woollen  ^oves  is  made  Germany,  to  forfeit  the  gloves  if  a  person 

in  Wales,  Scotland  and  tlie  north  of  Eng-  entered  the  stables  of  a  prince  or  peer, 

land.    An  immense  number  of  gloves  are  widiout    previously    pulling    tliem    off. 

made  in  France:  they  are  disiinguished  These  gloves  were  to  be  redeemed  by  a 

£01*  neatness  and  elegance,  as  tlie  English  fee  to  ^e  grooms.    In  Germwiy,  the  men 

for  durability.    Danish  lady's  gloves  are  that  carry  the  bier  at  a  funeral,  receive  a 

very  femous. — We  have  reason  to  suppose  pair  of  gloves  and  a  lemon;  the  clergyman 

that  gloves  were  used  by  the  Pei'sians,  as  iilso  receives  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  wedding 

Xenophon,  in  llie  Ofrnpterfia,   mentions  ceremony. 

■'    ■                      ■            IS  went  without  Glow-Worm.    This  is  tlie  female  of 


them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  one  of  the  species  of  lampyris.  The 
them,  hut  only  for  certain  kinds  of  laltor,  hghl  is  most  frequently  observable  early 
83,  for  insiaiioe,  in  hedging.  They  were  in  the  summer,  when  tlie  animal  is  in  mo- 
called  ckiTotheca  and  mamcte.  Mtmica  tion.  It  can  be  withdrawn  or  displayed, 
properly  signifies  the  sleeve,  which  was  at  pleasure,  by  contracting  or  imfolding 
sometimes  united  with  a  gloi-e,  or,  more  the  body.  When  crushed  in  the  hand, 
probably,  was  worn  so  long  that  it  could  this  luminous  substance  adheres  to  it,  and 
be  used  as  a  mitten.  During  the  middle  continues  to  shine  till  it  dries.  This  es- 
ages,  gloves  were  at  first  considered  as  a  iraordinary  provision  of  nature  is  for  the 
mark  of  dignity;  archbishops,  fec^wore  purpose  of  attracting  the  male.  The 
them;  knights  also  wore  tiiem  in  battle,  glow-worm  is  apterous,  or  without  wings. 
Gloves  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  many  The  male  possesses  elytra  which  cover 
national  customs  and  usages,  which  orig-  wings  longer  than  the  body.  The  head 
inated  in  the  age  of  chivsly.  Throwing  and  aniennae  are  black,  the  former  con- 
the  glove  down  before  a  person,  amounted  cealed  by  the  broad  plate  of  the  thorax, 
to  a  challenge  to  single  combat,  which  was  The  four  last  rings  of  the  abdomen,  which 
accepted  by  the  person,  before  whom  it  emit  the  light,  are  not  so  bright  in  the 
WHS  thrown,  (acking  up  the  glove  and  male  as  in  the  female,  and  are  nearly  des- 
thr.«ving  down  his  own  to  be  taken  up  titute  of  that  luminous  quality  which  ten- 
by  the  challenger.  This  ceremony  had  deis  her  so  remarkable. 
the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  to  mea  Glu'cina,  or  GtrcisE ;  the  name  of  a 
at  an  appointed  time  and  place.  The  de-  very  rare  earth,  found  only  in  three  rare 
livery  of  a  glove  was  also  a  ^mhol  of  in-  minerals,  beiyl  or  emerald,  euclase  and 
vestiture.  The  council  of  Ai\,  in  the  chrysoberyl.  It  is  usually  procured  from 
reign  of  Louis  le  D^bonnure,  prohibited,  the  beiyl,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  propor- 
by  an  edict,  the  monks  wealing  any  gloves  tion  of  fourteen  percent^  combined  with 
biitofsheepskln.  ButaUthepoweis  ofthe  silex  and  alumine.  The  process  forob- 
councils,  popes  and  cardhiels,  could  not  taining  it  pure,  is  as  follows :  The  mine- 
accompMi  tliis  object,  and  glove-wearing  ral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  pow 
hy  the  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics,  is  a  der,  mingled  with  three  times  its  weight 
subject  of  frequunt  coraplwnt  by  ascetics,  of  caihonaie  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  a 
The  council  of  I'oicljezB  confined  the  use  strong  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  fused 
tjf  "sandals,  rings  and  gloves  Co  bishops."  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  miiriatiu 
'" ''  ition  ofthe  kings  of  France,  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  per- 
I  of  blessing  the  glove  was  feet  drj'ness,  by  which  means  the  silex  ia 
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GLUCINA— GLUCK.  SS3 

rendered  perfectly  insoluble.  Tlie  nlu-  till  accident  made  him  acquainted  with  a 
mine  and  "lucine  are  then  redissolved  in  man,  who  had  the  boldnesa  and  enei^  to 
water,  acidulated  wth  muriatic  acid,  and  strike  out  an  independent  path  in  the  po- 
tiirown  down  together  bj'pure  ammonia,  etical  department,  thai  Gluck  was  enabled 
The  precipitate,  after  bemg  well  washed,  to  do  the  same  in  llie  musicaL  This  man 
is  macerated  with  alarge  escessof  carbo-  was  the  Florentine  Raaieri  di  Calsabigi, 
tiate  of  ammonia,  by  wilich  glucine  is  dis-  widi  whom  Gluck  became  acqiiainled  in 
solved  ;  and  on  boiling  the  filtered  liquid,  Vienna,  and  who  furnished  liim  with  ase- 
carbonate  of  glucine  subsides,  which,  on  ries  of  texts,  in  which  the  unity  of  tha 
being  heated  to  redness,  affords  pure  glu-  whole  and  the  necessary  connexion  of  the 
cine.  In  this  condition,  it  is  white,  taste-  different  parts,  contrasled  strongly  with 
less,  without  odor,  and  quite  insoluble  in  the  loose,  disconnected  airs,  duets  and  di- 
water.  Specific  gravity,  3.  Vegetable  alogues  of  fonner  works,  in  which  no  at- 
colors  are  not  affected  by  it.  It  is  suppos-  tention  had  been  paid  to  dramatic  unity, 
ed,  by  analogy,  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  hut  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  moment- 
and  its  supposed  metallic  base  is  called  ary  effect,  or  to  the  vanity  of  a  singer  who 
gladnam.  The  salts  whjeh  ^ucine  forma  was  anxious  to  shine  in  particular  scenes 
with  acids  have  a  sweetish  as^e ;  hence  and  ^rs,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole. 
its  name  fiwm  yXmai,  sweet.  The  operas  Alceste,  Oipheus,and  Helena 
Gluck  (the  chevafier  Christopher),  and  Paris,  which  Gluck  composed  in  Vi- 
This  musical  composer,  to  whom  the  enna,  between  the  years  17G3  and  69,  and 
opera  is  indebted  for  its  splendor  and  dra-  which  were  there  published,  producc<l 
matic  perfection,  sprung  from  a  respecta-  an  overwhelming  effect,  by  their  bold- 
ble  feniily  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  nesa  and  originality,  and  served,  together 
where  he  was  bom,  in  the  village  of  with  the  later  ones,  Armldaandthe  two 
Weissenwangen,onthe  Bohemianborder,  Iphigeoias,  to  establish  the  fame  of  their 
in  the  year  1714.  His  father  was  master  of  author.  Even  in  Italy,  where  the  taste 
the  chase  to  the  prince  Lobkowitz.  From  of  the  people  had  long  been  perverted. 
Ins  earliest  yotilh,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  severe  and  lofty  muse  of  the  German 
thestudy  of  music,  and  discovered  talents  artistwaa  received  wdi  enthusiasm,  and 
of  a  high  order  ;  but  it  was  not  till  aflflr  the  theatres  of  Rome,  Parma,  Naples,  Mi- 
his  fortieth  year  that  he  gave  his  immortal  lanand  Venice,  hastened  to  pve  his  Helen 
masterpieces  to  the  world.  Gluck  studi-  and  Orpheus,  Alceste  was  not,  at  that 
ed  the  elements  of  music  in  Prague,  was  lime,  attempted  in  Italy,  as  Gluck  himself 
singer  in  a  choir  of  that  city,  and  soon  he-  says,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
came  a  skilful  perfbnuer  on  several  instra-  execution.  So  popular  were  these  operas, 
men(a.  In  1738,  he  viaied  Italy,  and  that  the  theatre  m  Bologna  alone  took 
studied  compositioii  under  San  Martini,  900,000  Ure  (about  180,000  dollars)  in  on« 
His  first  opera,  Arlaxerxes,  was  vnitten  winter,  and  by  one  play  (Orpheus).  Still 
and  performed  in  Milan,  and  another  (De-  greater  vras  the  triuinph  of  the  later  works, 
metrius)  in  VeoJce,  in  1743,  A  third  (The  above  mentioned,  Durollet,  who,  during 
Fall  of  the  CHants),  he  composed  for  the  his  residence  in  Vienna,  had  become  ac- 
Italiau  opera  in  London,  whither  he  went  quainted  with  Gluck,  undertook  to  con- 
in  the  year  1745.  During  his  residence  vert  Racine's  Iphigenia  into  an  opera,  and 
tliere,  the  society  of  doctor  Ame  and  his  offered  his  friend  the  text  for  composition, 
wife,  an  excellent  opera  singer,  had  a  great  an  offer  which  Gluck  more  readily  nc- 
.ifluence  on  the  amplicity  of  his  produc-  cepied,  as  he  was  impressed  with  theidea 
lions.  This  period  was  rtie  most  fruitful,  ihattlieFrenchlanguagewas  better  adapt- 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  his  works,  ed  to  the  expres^on  of  strong,  deep  and 
In  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  he  com-  manly  teehng,  even  in  music,  than  the 
posed  about  forty-five  operas ;  but  none  Italian — an  opinion  which,  as  tor  as  it  re- 
of  these  as  yet  exhibited  that  power  and  garded  music,  was  direcdy  contrary  to 
depth,  which  he  was  to  unfold  in  his  Rousseau's,  and  which,  notwlthistandrnj; 
later  efforts.  Gluck  had  hitherto  followed  the  popularity  of  Gluck's  music  on  tlie 
the  then  fashionable  style  and  taste  of  the  French  stage,  time  has  not  confirmed. 
Italian  opera.  He  was  sensible  of  its  de-  With  a  degree  of  care  which  he  had  nev 
feels,  and  feU  how  little  his  music,  as  a  er  before  given.  Gluck  now  began  his 
whole,  could  lay  claim  to  real  drtunatic  task.  Instead  of  the  two  or  three  weelo) 
merit.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  attain-  which  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  tliu 
ment  of  true  dramatic  jwrfection  by  the  composition  of  an  opera,  a  whole  yeai 
I'oiiiposer,  was  the  empty  and  disconnect-  was  given  to  the  completion  of  the  ma»- 
cil  character  of  the  poetry.    It  was  not  terpiece    which  he    designed   for  Paria 
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But  here  tlie  Gijmiaii artisi,  met  wilL  al-  cook^des;  aiidfora  toogtimelheOlucH- 
most  insuperable  obstacles,  thrown  in  his  isls  and  Piccipista  contendtid  wiih  lliO 
way  by  national  vanity  and  deep  rooted  same  bitterness,  as  did  formerly  the  Jan- 
prejudice  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  seuists  and  Jesiuls,  and,  more  latek,  the 
a  work  of  his  pen  was  to  be  offisred  to  the  Royalists  and  Jacobins.  Gluck  and  Picci- 
great  Pari^an  opera,  the  whole  host  of  ni  fiieraselves — to  their  honor  be  it  said — 
professional  musicians  and  amateurs  ex-  shared  this  feeling  but  for  a  short  time, 
churned  agiunst  it ;  and  he  would  never  end,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  esteem 
have  attained  his  object,  had  not  his  for-  which,  notwlihstandiug  the  difference  of 
merj)upilandpres«itpatrones8,lhequeen  their  opinions,  they  could  not  but  enter- 
Maria  Antoinette,  commanded  his  piece  tan  for  each  other,  had  long  become  rec- 
to he  received.  In  the  beginning  ik  the  onciled,  while  their  blind  disciples  still 
year  17?4,  Gluck  himself,  now  sixty  years  maintained  the  warfare.  It  ought  to  be 
old,  arrived  in  Paris  ;  and  at  length,  on  mentioned,  that,  in  this  tnufdcal  contest,/. 
the  19th  April,  the  long- promised  opera  J.Rousseau,AmaudandSuardsidedwith 
was  represented  for  the  lirsl  time.  The  Gluck,  and  Laharpe  and  Marmontel  with 
house  was  filled  to  oversowing  with  spec-  Viccbi.  It  was  natural  th.il  ilie  victory 
taton  from  uli  classes,  and  the  impression  should  fall  to  those  who  attached  them- 
which  the  whole  produced  was  immense,  selves  to  tlte  reformer.  The  essays  which 
At  the  very  outset  (a  thing  unparalleled  in  appeared  on  this  occasion,  under  the 
the  musical  annals  of  France],  tlie  overture  names  of  the  above  mentioned  attthota, 
was  eneared,  and,  with  each  part,  the  are  preserved  in  an  interesting  collection, 
enthusiasm  increased.  In  the  two  first  called  Mimoira  pow  atmir  h  VlS^mre  ik 
years,  this  piece  was  performed  170  la  Rivolviion^irit  dans  la  Mimque  par  M. 
times.  Soon  after,  the  Orpheus,  the  words  U  Chevalier  C3«cfe.  A  year  after  Gluck'a 
of  which  were  translated  into  French,  was  death,  the  marble  bust  of  the  great  artist, 
Drought  upon  the  stage,  and  received  with  made  by  Houdon,  by  subscription,  was 
equal  applause.  Twootheroperas  (Z.'^-  placed  in  xhe /oyer  of  the  o|»ra  house, 
ore  emjumli,  and  i«  Cythire  assi4gie),  by  command  of  Louis  XVI.  In  draniat- 
which  were  performed  in  the  following  ic  muac,  Gluck  stands  unrivalled  in  hia 
year, were  unsuccessful.  Notso,  howev-  art;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
er,  the  celebrated  Alceste ;  in  which,  as  in  words  the  depth  and  truth  of  expression 
the  choruses  of  furies  in  Orpheus,  the  which  he  knew  how  to  give  the  most 
hearer  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  the  overpowering,  as  well  as  the  gentlest 
horrors  of  Tartarus.  Armida  (in  1777)  scenes,  without  any  of  the  vul"ar  embel- 
met  with  still  greater  applause  ;  though  lishments  of  trills,  cadences,  &c.  Con- 
formerly,  when  represented  with  Lully's  trary  to  the  custom  of  most  composers, 
effeminate  music,  it  had  not  been  popular,  Gluck  strictly  adhered  to  the  genius  of  the 
This  great  opemwas  repeated  thirty  dmes  language,  and  never  allowed  himself  im- 
in  succession,  and  the  reputation  which  properiy  to  lengthen  or  shorten  words,  in 
it  procured  its  author  was  only  exceeded  &vor  of  any  particular  passage.  In  the 
by  that  of  his  two  last  great  masterpieces,  dedication  of  his  Alcesie  to  Leopold,  gnmd- 
Iphi^niainTauris  (1779),  and  Echo  and  duke  of  Tuscany,  hisexcellent  views  of 
Narcissus.  Two  other  operas  (Roland  dramatic  music  are  beautifully  and  simply 
and  the  Danaides)  were  not  completed,  expressed.  He  introduced  the  trombone 
Gluck  threw  the  rough  sketch  of  the  for-  into  the  French  orchestra,  and  the  rare 
mer  into  the  fire,  havmg  heard  that  his  ri-  and  judicious  use  of  that  instrument  then 
val  in  music,  Piccini,  had  undertaken  to  served  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  great 
compose  the  same  subject:  and deatli pre-  muac  pieces,  as  much  as  the  ridiculous 
vented  the  completion  of  the  latter.  (It  abuse  of  it  at  the  present  time,  in  many 
has  since  been  finished,  vrith  tolerable  sue-  compositions,  entirely  destroys  the  gran- 
cess,  by  Saheri.)  In  1787,  Gluck  return-  deur  of  efl%ct  intended  to  be  produced. 
ed  to  Germany,  with  a  lat^  fortune,  and  Glockstadt  ;  chief  place  of  the  duchy 
died  in  Vienna,  on  the  15th  Noveml)er,  of  of  Holslein,  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
tlie  same  year.  We  muse  here  notice  the  the  duchy,  and  of  I^aueiibui^ ;  about  16 
contest  tiMt  arose  between  the  admirers  leagues  noith-vresl  of  Hamburt;,  and  (iSi 
of  Gluck,  whose  compo^tions,  by  their  soutii-west  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  53°  47' 
high  and  finished  style,  produced  a  refor-  42"  N,  ;  Ion,  9°  27'  10"  E.  Population, 
mation  in  the  music  of  France,  and  the  5176.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  con- 
followers  of  the  old  Itahan  and  French  cemed  in  the  Greenland  whale  jtshery 
school,  at  whose  head  stooil  Piccini,  un-  The  harbor  is  not  commodious, 
questionably  a  man  of  genius.    All  Paris       Gice,  among  artificers;  a  tenacious, 
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a  cement.  Glften  ;  a  vegetable  compound,  pro- 
,  ccording  to  cured  by  repeatedly  waaliing  whe"J  flour 
tlie  various  uses  they  are  designed  for,  as  in  u  large  quantity  of  water,  by  which 
lim  common  glue,  glove  glue,  parchment  means  the  starch  is  dissolved,  Icnving  the 
glue,  isinglass  glue,  &c.  The  common  or  gluten  behind  in  a  very  tenacious,  ductile, 
strong  glue  is  made  of  the  skins  of  ani-  somewhat  elastic  state,  and  possessed  of  a 
mala ;  as  oxen,  cov^s,  calves,  sheep,  &c. ;  brownish  gray  color.  It  has  scarcely  any 
(ijid  the  older  the  creature  is,  the  better  is  tasie,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol 
the  glue  made  of  its  hide.  Indeed,  whole  and  ether,  butis  taken  up  by  acids  and.  si- 
skins are  rarely  used  for  this  purpose,  but  kalies.  The  acid  solution  is  precipitated 
only  tiic  shavuigs,  parings  or  scraps  of  by  an  alkali,  and,  reciprocally,  the  alkaline 
them ;  or  the  feet,  Binews,  &c.  Those  solution  by  an  acid.  Dried  by  a  gentle 
who  make  glue  of  parings,  £rst  steep  them  heat,  it  contracts  its  volume,  and  becomes 
two  or  three  days  in  water;  tlien  wash  hard  and  brittle.  Its  products  with  fire, 
them  well  out,  boil  tliein  to  the  consist'  ornitricacid,are  neariy  the  same  ns  those 
ence  of  a  thick  jelly,  which  they  pass,  of  gum  aiid  sugar.  Gluten  is  present  in 
while  hot,  through  osier  baskets,  to  sepa-  most  kinds  of  gmin,  sucli  as  wheat,  bar- 
rate  tlie  impurities  from  it,  and  then  let  it  ley,  rye,  oats,  peas  and  beans  ;  kit  the 
siatidsomHtime,topuriQ'itfitrther;when  fiiMcontains  it m  far  the  largest  propor- 
all  the  iilth  has  settled  to  Uie  bottom  of  tlie  Hon,  which  is  the  reason  that  wheaten 
vessel,  they  melt  aud  boil  it  a  second  time,  bread  is  more  nutritious  than  that  made 
They  next  pour  it  into  flat  frames  or  with  other  kinds  of  flour;  for,  of  all  vege- 
nionlds,  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard  table  substances,  gluten  appears  to  be  the 
and  solid,  and  cut  into  square  pieces  or  ""^st  nutrilive.  It  is  to  the  presence  of 
cakes.  They  afterwards  dry  it  in  the  gluten,  that  wheat  flour  owes  its  property 
wind,  in  a  sort  of  coarse  net ;  and  at  last  of  forming  a  tenacious  paste  with  ivater, 
string  it,  to  finish  its  drying.  The  best  to  which  cause  is  due  the  formation  of 
glueisthatwhichisoldestjand  thesurest  light  spongy  bread.  The  carbonic  acid, 
way  to  try  its  goodness,  is,  to  lay  a  piece  to  whicii  isdisengaged  during  the  fermenta- 
steep  tliree  or  four  days,  and  if  it  swell  tion  of  the  dough,  being  detained  by  the 
considerably  without  melting,  and  when  viscid  gluten,  riistenda  the  whole  mass, 
taken  out  resume  its  former  dryness,  it  is  and  thusproducestiie  riang  of  the  bread, 
excellent.  A  glue  that  will  hold  against  G!»od  wheat  flour  contains  fi«m  19  to  SI 
fire  or  water,  may  be  made  thus :  mix  a  P^*"  '^"^  of  flluten.  The  wheat  of  warm 
handful  of  quick  lime  with  four  ounces  climates  is  richer  in  gluten  than  tliat  of 
of  linseed  oil,  boil  tliem  to  a  good  thick-  colder  regions ;  to  which  cause  may  be 
ncss,thenspread  the  paste  on  Sn  plates  in  attributed  the  difference  between  the 
the  shade,  aud  it  will  hecome  exceedingly  wheat  of  the  north  and  the  south  in  the 
hard,  but  may  be  dissolved  over  a  fire,  as  V"  States.  Gluten  consists  of  two  dis- 
glue.  Method  of  pryiaring  and  vsbtg  glue.  ^""^  principles;  to  one  of  which  has 
— Setaquartofwateronthefire,thenput  ^>^^  applied  the  name  of  giia(£n<,froni 
in  about  half  a  pound  of  good  glue,  and  r*".  gluten,  and  to  the  other  that  of  ^- 
boil  them  gently  together  till  the  glue  be  mome,  from  ^oj.,,  a  ferment  To  obtain 
entirely  dissoh'ed,  and  of  a  due  consist-  tl'ese  principles,  the  gluten  is  boiled  re- 
eiice.  When  glue  is  to  be  used,  it  must  peatedly  in  alcohol,  wliich  dissolves  the 
be  made  thoroughly  hot;  after  which,  gliadine  and  leaves  the  zymome  in  a  pure 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  it,  besmear  the  state.  On  mixingthepowderof  gumacum 
f  icos  of  the  joints  as  quick  as  possible ;  with  the  latter  substance,  a  beautiflil  blue 
then,  clapping  them  together,  slide  or  rub  <«>lof  instantly  appears  ;  and  the  same  ■ 
thecn  lengthwise  one  upon  imother  two  or  phenomenon  ensues,  though  less  rapidly, 
three  times,  to  settle  thein  close ;  and  so  when  it  is  kneaded  with  gluten,  or  the 
let  them  stand  till  thev  are  dry  and  firm.  "'>""'  of  good  wheat  moistened  with  water. 
Parchment  glue  is  inaSe  by  boiling  gently  With  bad  flour,  the  gluten  ofwhichhas 
shreds  of  parchment  hi  water,  in  the  pro-  suffered  decomposition,  the  blue  tint  is 
portion  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  six  scarcely  visible.  The  intensity  of  the  color 
quaris  of  the  latter,  till  it  be  reduced  to  thus  produced  is  entirely  dependent  on 
one  quart; :  tlie  fluid  is  then  stiraned  from  "^  relative  quanlny  of  zymome  tiontwn 
the  dregs,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  die  «d  in  the  flour ;  and,  since  tl>e  quantity  of 
consistenceofglue.  Isinglasa  glue  is  made  zymome  'a  proportional  to  the  quantity 
intiiesameway:  but  litis  is  improved  by  of  gluten,  die  proportion  of  the  fetter,  and 
iHssolving  the  isinglass  in  alcohol,  by  therefore  the  quality  of  tiie  flour,  is  tested 
means  of  a  gentle  heat.      See  Cement.)  ^i'  the  action  of  tiie  guaiacum. 
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Gi,«TTi>w  (g:«fo;-  Tliis  genusof  quad-  rnciously,  that  it  is  forced  lo  go  liet'ceu 
rupedi,  is  distinguiahed  by  ihe  head  being  two  Ireea,  in  order  lo  force  out  pan  ol  tiie 
but  moderately  elongated,  and  the  body  food.  The  other  species  ere  the  G.vitUftas, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  height  frani  the  a  native  of  Soiitli  America ;  exti'emelj  fe- 
grotmd.  The  ears  are  TOuiided  and  very  rocioiis,  and,  although  capable  of  Iwing 
short.  There  is  a  ^mple  fold  of  the  skin  tamed,  never  lo^ng  its  disposition  to  attack 
below  the  tail,  instead  of  the  pouch  oh-  the  Hnaller  animals ;  G.  barbatm,  v/hich 
servable  in  the  badger,  to  which  animal  it  is  likewise  a  native  of  Soutli  America, 
bears  some  reBemblance.  It  may,  in  fact.  This  species  lives  in  a  burrow,  and  is 
be  considered  as  intermediate  between  easily  lamed.  It  lias  a  sBvng  musky 
the  true  plantigrade  and  digiognide  ani-  odor,  G,  copenm;  a  native  of  the  cape 
mals.  Desmajcst  describes  four  sj'ecies  ;  of  Good  Hope.  This  species  is  very  de- 
one  of  which,  tlie  G.  ardkua,  oi  wol-  siructive  to  bees,  destroying  their  uests  for 
verene,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  the  sake  of  tlie  honey  and  wax,  of  which 
parts  of  this  conrinent   (G.  biscus,   Sa-  it  is  veryfond. 

bine).  The  wolverene  isabout28inchesin        Glyptic  {from  y).i^i^,  lengrave);   the 

length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  ori-  art  of  engraving  figures,  &c.,  on  slonea 

gin  of  the  tail,  which   latter   is  about  S  and  otlier  hard   BuDEtances,      (See    Gem 

inches,  if  the  hair  at  the  extremity  be  in-  Scidpttire.) 

eluded,  which  is  from  3  to  4  inches  long.  Glti'totheca  ;  a  building  in  Munich  ap- 
The  whole  bodyis  covered  with  verv  long  propriaii-d  to  the  reception  of  the  remsuns 
and  thick  hair,  which  varies  in  color  ac-  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  forme  a  square,  en- 
cording  to  tlie  season  or  otiier  drcum-  closing  acoiirt.  Theworksof  ait  aredis 
stances.  lis  summer  coat  is  generally  as  tiibutedin  len  rooms,  which  exiiibit  liisior- 
ibllows : — Face  blackish  aa  higb  as  tlie  ijjally  to  (he  eye  tlie  growth  of  Greek  art 
eyebrows,  and  between  these  and  the  ears  fi-oni  Egyptian  roots,  its  rise  and  progress 
whitish  or  bro«-nisli  ;  ears  covered  with  inRome^tsdeclineandsubsequentrevivaL 
coarse  hairs ;  tlie  lower  jaw  and  the  inside  There  are,  besides,  three  other  rooms,  np- 
of  the  fore  legs  spotted  with  white ;  up-  propristed  to  festivals  connected  with  the 
per  pait  of  the  buck,  thighs  and  under  arts.  Among  several  hnndi-eds  of  these 
pact  of  the  belly,  brown  or  brownish  worltBofart,iugeneralbtitlittleknown,we 
black;  ades,  chestnut  color.  This  furis  hereseetheremaiiisofjE^neticart(q.¥.); 
of  considerable  value,  and  is  much  used  ihe  sleeping  faun;  the  colossal  muse; 
in  the  northern  pni'ta  of  Aaa,  of  which  Nero  and  tlie  group  cflsis,  from  Ihe  Bar- 
the  wolverene  is  also  a  native,  for  making  beriiii  palace ;  the  Wllas ;  the  Leucothea 
and  ornamenting  robe-=.  The  animal,  the  Jiaaio  cdla  macdaa,  and  the  colossal 
however,doesuot  breedin  sufficieiitnum-  Antjnous,  from  the  Albani  palace;  the 
bers  to  furnish  any  great  collection  to  the  Rondaniui  muse ;  the  Oabinian  Diana  of 
for  traders.  It  is  very  voracious,  but  at  Brasihi;  the  Pallas  and  Romaof  Fesch, 
the  same  time  slow  and  heavy  in  its_  mo-  Sic.  The  whole  is  perhaps  the  most  ap- 
tions,  though  it  is  remarfcably  acute  in  its  propriate  building  for  its  iiiupose  in  mod- 
aght  and  bearing.  It  is  amazingly  pow-  em  imies.  The  saloons,  devoted  to  meet- 
erflil,  and  an  overmatch  for  any  animal  inga,  have  been  painted  in  fresco  by  the 
of  its  own  Hze,  It  makes  a  strong  resist-  celebrated  Cornelius,  (q.  v.) 
aoee  when  attacked.  If  it  can  lay  hold  Gmelin  ;  1.  John  Geoige,  professor  of 
of  it,  it  will  tear  tlie  stock  fi-om  a  gun,  and  botany  and  chemistiy  in  TSbingen,  where 
pull  tlio  traps,  in  which  it  is  caught,  to  he  was  bom  in  1709,  and  where  he 
pieces.  Ii  has  been  slated  by  persons  studied  until  172?.  He  then  went  to  Pe- 
who  are  femiKar  with  its  habits,  tliat  it  tersburg,  vrith  his  teachers,  Bilfinger  and 
will  lurit  on  a  tree,  and  drop  on  a  deer  Duvemoi,  and  in  1731  became  profeaor 

Saseing  underneath,   and  fasten    on   it,  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  Inl733, 

rinking  the  blood,  till  the  unfortunate  at  the  command  and  at  the  expense  of  tiie 

animal  dies  from  exhaustion.    It  is  one  empress  of  Rusaa,  he  travelled  to  Siberia, 

of  the  most  desbiictive  quadrupeds  found  in  order  to  examine  the  counliy,    P'vom 

in  the  northern  part  of  this  conllnent,  de-  this  laborious  but  highly  instructive  espe- 

etroying  great  numbers  of  young  foxes,  dition  he  did  not  I'etum  until  1743.    Jlo 

and  other  animals  ;  it  is  also  a  great  ene-  died  m  1755,  at  Tlibingen,  where  he  was 

my  to  the  leaver,  watching  them  as  they  then  professor.  He  eaily  became  acqueiut- 

come  out  of  their  houses,  or  even  break-  ed  witli  natural   history  and  chemisiry, 

ing  into  their  habitations.     Among  otiier  for  the  study  of  which  latter  science  he 

tiibuloua  accounts  of  this  animal  is  that  had  a  good  opportunity  in  tiie  house  of 

given  by  ffhius  Magnus ;  tiiat  it  ean  so  vo-  j.is  feUier,  who  was  a  respectable  ajioihe 
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caiy.   His  peraeyering  efibrtB  obtained  him  wilh   wliicli  the  namea   of  many  places 

llie  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  great-  founded    by   the    Moravians    begin  ;   as 

est  botanists  of  hia  time.     Hia  piincipal  G>tiEi^^ef;^,iuSilesia,with4(i0inIi(il>iiunta, 

works  M*  his  Flora  SMrica  and  his  Trav-  one  of  tlie  chief  places  of  that  fraternity ; 

ela. — 2.   PhUip  FMxrk,   brother  of  the  Gnoden^Jita  village  also  in  Silesia;  Gn«- 

preceding,  was  bom  at  Tubingen,  in  1721.  denfity,  alao  in  Silesia,  with  800  inliubit- 

Af^r  ilia  brother's  death,  lie  became  pro-  anis,  and  a  Moravian  institution  for  cdt<- 

fcsaor  of  botany  and  chemistiy  at  Ttibin-  cation ;  Gnadenhiitfen,  a  Moravian  viltn^ 

gen,  where  he  died  in  1768,    He  wrote  in  Ohio;  Gncwterffto/,  a  colony  of  1377  ii;- 

aeveral  botanical  and  medical  works. — 3.  habitants,  among   the    Hottentots  ;    iind 

Samud  CctUM,  a  nephew  of  the  preccd-  many  others. 

ing,  was  born  in  1744,  at  TttbiDgen,  where  Gnat  {oiltx).    These  well  known  and 

he  studied  physic,  and,  in  17^  took  the  troublesome  insects  are  distinguished  by 

degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.    He  after-  having  the   body  and  feet  ver^  lone  and 

wai\ls  visited  Holland  and  France,  and,  downy,  antennte   garnished  wJith    hairs  ; 

in  1767,  received  an  invitation  to  a  profes-  large  eyes;   a  proboscis   composed  of  a 

sorship  in  the  academy  at  Petersburg,  tnembranous  cylindrical  tube,  terminated 

The  year  follovring,  by  the  command  of  by  two  lips,  fiirming  a  little   button,  and 

the  empress,  hecommenced,  together  with  sucker  formed  of  live  scaly  filaments,  pro- 

Pallaa,  GQldenstadt  and  Lepechin,  a  sci-  duclng  the  effect  of  a  needle :  the  winga 

enfilic  tour  through  Russia.     In  1769,  he  are  pkced  horizontally  over  each  other, 

travelled  along  the  western  ^de  of  the  They  are  but  too  weU  known  in  this  coun- 

Don,  and  passed  tlie  winter  in  Astrochan ;  try,  particularly  in  tlie  autumnal  months, 

in  1770  and  1771,  examined  the  Persian  and  more  especially  in  marshy  situations, 

provinces  on  the  south  and  south-west  Ever  greedy  of  flood,  they  pursue  uw 

side  of  the  Caspian  sea;  in  1773,  returned  every  where,  enter  our  houses,  eapeeially 

again  to  Aatrachan,  and  there   surveyed  hi  the  evening,  announcing  their  arrival 

the  regions  on  tlie  Wolga,  and,  in  1773,  by  a  sharp  buzzing  noise.    When  they 

the  dangerous  countries  east  of  the  Cos-  bile,  the  sucker  is  plunged  through  the 

plan  sea.   On  his  return,  however,  in  1774,  skin,  and,  as  it  buries  itself,  the  eliuaih  or 

he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Kiian  of  the  trunk  ia   drawn  up  towards  the   breast. 

Chaiiaks,  and  died  in  confinement,  July  The  pain  of  the  wound  isoceaaoned  bva 

27,  of  the  dysentery.    His  widow  received  venomous  fluid  which  they  inject  into  it  ; 

from  the  Russian  empress  2000   rubles,  the  best  remedy  for  which  is  the  prcjiara- 

His  niostimportantworksare  his /fisforia  tions  of  ammonia.     It  ia  a  curious  fact, 

/Worum,  and  hia  Travels  in  Rus^  (jRet-  that  it  is  only  the  females  which  thus  tor- 

sen  dardi  Rjuabmd  zu  vnlerguckvi^f  der  ment  us.     One  species  of  these  insects  is 

drei  JVaitoTcicAe.) — i.  ffyiiam  Fre(^^,  a  known   under  the    name  of  mosqailoeg, 

distinguished  engraver,  was  bom  at  Ba-  against  whose  attacks  various  means  have 

denweiler  in  the  Brisgau,  in  1745,   and  been  resorted  to  in  different  countries,  as 

died  atRome,  in  1821,    His  parents  sent  cuitains  of  gauze,  and   various  essential 


o  Basle.  Here,  guided  only  by  his  oils ;  the  latter  of  which  appear  to 
gemus,  he  overcame  numerous  olistacles.  ly  partially  successful.  The  Lop 
In  1788,  Gmelin  went  to  Rome,  and  sub-    drive  them  off  by  means  of  smoke,  a 


scqtiently  to    Naples.    At  tlie  close  of  anointing  their  bodies  with  grease.  These 

1790,  he   returned  to   Rome,  and  there  insects  also   feed  on  the  juice  of  plants, 

actively  engaged  in  painting  from  naUire,  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sur- 

for  the  most  part  in  Indian  ink.    He  did  face  of  tlic  water,  in  a  long  mass.    In  their 

not  diminish  the  effect  by  descending  to  larva  state,  these  animals  are  aquatic  dur- 

minute  deltui,  butknewhow  to  seizeupon  ing  the  greater  part  ofthesummer.     AH 

the  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  view,  stagnant  waters  are   full   of  these  small 

and  his  style  evinces  a  deep  study  of  na-  worms,  hanging  with  their  heads  down- 

turo.    He  also  engraved  a  good  deal.  His  wards,  whilst  their  hinder  parts  reach  tha 

engravings  are  among  the  finest  produc-  sur&ce  of  the  water.     In   this  state  the 

tions  of  the  art.     In  some  of  hislater  pro-  Htigmala,oror^nsofrespiration,areplaced 

liuctions,  indeed,  a  hardness  and  an  ex-  ui   the  poatenor  jMirt  of  ihe   body  :  they 

aj^erated  expression  are  perceptible.    He  are  also,   in  this  condition  of  existence, 

cut  his  plates  very  deep,  probably  to  ena-  provided   vrilh  small  fins.     After  having 

blehim  totakemanyimpreasions.   Gmelin  remained  in  tlie  larva  state  for  about  t^ven- 

amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  as  his  en-  ly  days,  they  are  tranformed  inio  chrysa- 
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diapbanoua  robe  wilh  wliicli  they  are  the  negoijaiion  of  the  pence.  He  whs 
then  shrouded.  After  remnining  three  or  then  made  governor  of  the  Rhenieh  prov- 
foiir  days  wrapped  up  in  this  manner,  iucea  belonsing  to  Prassda,  and,  in  1818, 
tlicy  become  gnats,  and  ascend  into  a  new  of  Berlin.  Gneisenau  has  since  retired 
elcnient.  No  sooner  does  the  chrysalis  from  this  station  to  hisedates.  With  the 
reach  the  surfece  of  the  water,  tiian  the  accurate  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
insect  with  its  head  burststhe  siiell,  which  the  commander,  Gneisenau  combines  u 
tlien  aerrcs  it  for  a  boat,  of  which  its  quick  perception  and  a  penetrating  mind. 
wings  are  iLc  sails.  If  in  this  critical  mo-  He  has  evinced  entire  self-posse^on  ti' 
ment  a  breeze  arises,  it  proves  a  dreadful  tlie  most  difflcuU  circumstances,  and  some 
Lurricnne  to  these  pigttiy  sailors ;  for  it  of  hia  most  hastily  formed  plans  bear  Ihi" 
oversets  the  little  bark,  and  the  insect,  not  impress  of  precision,  prudence  and  calm- 
being  yet  disengaged  from  it,  suffers  a  ness.  No  one  has  ever  seen  him  at  a  loss 
fetal  shipwreck.  If,however,the  weather  on  the  field  of  battle.  With  these  mili- 
prove  calm,  the  gnat  makes  a  more  pros-  tary  abilities,  which  bespeak  the  great 
perous  voyage.  Having  time  to  dry  bis  commander,  he  unites  an  amiable  mod- 
wings,  before  leaving  the  boat,  he  is  ena-  esty,  and  is  distinguished  for  private  vir- 
bled  to  mount  into  the  air,  where,  contempt-  tues  and  soci^  talents.  Much  of  BIQchei^a 
ibie  as  he  may  seem,  he  soon  becomes  the  success  and  reputation  is  owing  to  the 
inveterate  tormentor  of  the  lords  of  the  constant  lud  of  Gneisenau. 
creation.  [Rimmmr,  Cavier,  &c.)  Gneiss  ;  one  of  the  three  most  ancient 
GnEiSENAr,  NeidhanI,  count  oi^  and  anil  most  abundant  rocks  of  our  ^obe, 
general  field-mai'shal  of  Pruaaa,  vras  Dom  of  which  granite  and  mica-slate  are  the 
ml760,aESchiJda,whilehi3molher,anoffi-  othertwo.  These  are  all  destitute  of  or- 
cer's  wife,  was  passing  through  that  place,  ganic  remains,  and  constitute  the  fiiun- 
Ashisparentsdiedwhenhe WBsyoung,he  dation  on  which  rocks  of  all  the  other 
received  his  education  under  the  care  of  classes  are  laid.  They  are  composed  of 
his  grandmother,  in  Wlirtzbur^.  Having  quartz,  felds))ar  and  mica,  and  possess  a 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  the  cam-  distinctly  crystalline  simclure.  They  ap- 
paign  of  1806  brought  his  talents  into  pear  to  pass  by  gradation  into  each  other, 
notice.  In  1807,he  distinguished  himself  and  might,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
by  his  valiant  defence  of  Colberg,  and  be  regarded  as  modes  of  the  same  rock, 
'was  made  coloneL  After  thepeaceof  than  as  diSeiem  species.  Gneiss  received 
Tilsit,  he  was  sent  to  England,  as  a  secret  its  name  from  tiie  German  niineis,  whe 
agent  of  bis  court.  He  returned  in  1810,  applied  it  to  a  decomposed  stone  forming 
and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  the  sides  of  certain  metallic  veins;  but 
ministry.  In  1813,  he  became  major-  Werner  fised  the  acceptation  at  present 
general  and  quartermaster-general,  and,  attached  to  the  word,  which  is  that  of  a 
m  tliis  capacity,  he  conducted  the  cele-  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  aboimding  in 
hrated  retreat  from  Liltzen  to  Breelau,  in  mica.  Gi-anite  frequently  passes  into 
BO  masterly  a  manner,  that  the  [lurauing  snelss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
foe  lost  40  cannon  without  taking  one  dation  :  where  the  quantity  of  feldspar 
from  the  allies.  He  was  subsequently  decreases,  and  the  crystalline  grams  he- 
made  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  at-  come  smaller,  if  the  mica  increases  iu 
lacbed  to  field-marabal  Bllicher.  The  quantity,  and  is  ananged  in  layers,  the 
destruction  of  Macdonald's  corps  on  the  rock  loses  the  massive  structure,  and  be- 
Katzbach,the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  near  comes  schistose; — this  then  is  a  true 
Wartenburg,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle .  gneias.  When  the  mica  becomes  very 
of  M6chem,  which  made  [lart  of  the  great  abundant,  and  the  other  constituent  pans 
l)attle  of  I^ip^c,  October  16,  were  in  a  are  small  in  size  and  quantity,  gneiss 
great  measure  the  results  of  his  plans,  passes  into  mica-slate.  Hornblende  some- 
He  was  now  created  lieutenant-general,  times  lakes  the  place  of  mica  in  the 
In  1814,  he  distinguished  himself  at  composition  of  gneiss.  When  this  is  the 
Brienne,  Paris  and  MonUniraiL  After  the  case,  the  rock  is  called  hornblende  gneiss, 
peeca  of  Paris,  be  was  made  general  of  or  gneissoid  komhUnde.  Gneiss  is  a  rock 
mfentry,  received  the  rank  of  count,  with  much  less  prolific  in  disseminated  min- 
a  grant  from  the  crown  lands  to  the  erals  than  either  of  the  otlier  primary 
amount  of  8000  dollars  yearly  income,  rocks  above  mentioned.  It  occasionally, 
He  rallied  the  broken  Prussians  at  Ligny,  however,  contains  garnets  interspersed 
in  18I5,and  his  services  at  Waterloo  were  through  its  strata.  But  the  metallic  veins 
of  the  greatest  imi)ort&nce.  He  pursued  and  boils  of  other  minerals  which  it  pre- 
the  enemy  hotiy  lo  Paris,  and  took  part  in  sents  are  very  remaikablp.    Tbus  gold  is 
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found  in  it  in  Dauphiny,  at  the  foot  of  this  name  to  the  spirits  which  dwell  in  the 
MoHte  Rosa,  silver,  cobalt  and  antiirjotiy  interiov  of  ttie  earth,  where  they  watch 
neiir  Allemont,  and  lead  and  silver  SI  All-  over  hidden  treasures.  They  axsitme  a 
vergne,  Freyberg,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  variety  of  forms,  and  are  sometimes  beau- 
famous  copper  mines  at  Fahlun,  in  Swe-  tiful,  and  sometimes  hateful.  The  last, 
ten,  occur  in  this  rock.  It  contains  iron  however,  is  their  appropriate  form;  but 
ire  in  profusion  also,  as  in  the  mines  of  their  females,  gjiomidts,  are  originally 
Scandinavia,  at  Dannemora,  Utoe  and  beautifuL  Among  them  all,  Riibezahl, 
Arendal;  and  in  the  U.  States,  upon  the  hymeansof  Musdus' popular  tales,  has  ob- 
Iwrdeisof  lakeCham|)lain;  atFranconia,  tained  Ibe  greatest  celebrity  in  Germany, 
in  N^.  Hampshire,  and  in  the  northern  pons  ]n  Germany,  Gnomes  (spirits  of  the  earth), 
of  N.  Jersey.  Gneiss  embraces  also  exten-  Sylphs  (spirits  of  the  air],  and  Undines 
sive  depositsof  whitecrystallinelimestone  (spirits  of  water),  are  ell  comprehended, 
and  of  serpentine,  the  beds  of  which  are  with  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  under 
frequently  so  (hick  as  to  compose  monn-  the  old  name  Kobdde.  (q.  v.)  The  native 
tain  masses.  With  regard  to  the  dislribu-  country  of  these  poetical  beings  is  the 
tion  of  gneiss,  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  it  East,  and  they  belone  to  the  cabalisCical 
is  the  principal  rock  of  very  extensive  phantasms.  The  TaTmud  informs  us  that 
districts.  It  forms  the  declivities  of  im-  a  Gnome,  in  the  form  of  a  worm  of  the 
mense  mountain  chains  of  ^imite,  and  size  of  a  barleycorn,  was  very  useful  to 
even  constitutes  enure  mountains  of  itself.  Solomon  in  the  building  of  his  temple. 
It  is  tlie  predominating  rock  of  Norway  by  splitting  lar^  masses  of  rock  for  him, 
and  of  all  the  north  of  Europe.  Itabounds  and  transtorming  them  into  smooth  slabs 
in  the  southern  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  without  any  assistance.  Salomon  had, 
and  fonns  the  loftiest  chains  of  the  Andes  indeed,  employed  many  arts  and  much 
of  Quito.  In  the  U.  Slates,  also,  gneiss  labor  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  These 
is  a  nredomiuating  rock,  especially  in  elves  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
New  England  and  die  eastern  and  south-  cultivation  of  the  Pythagorean  cabalist- 
eni  ]iails  of  NewYork,  Thedirection  of  ical  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Ray- 
iis  strata  in  these  states  is  from  the  north-  mund  Lully,  from  the  middle  of  the  IStb 
cast  to  the  south-west,  with  a'  dip  to  the  to  the  be^ning  of  the  16th  century,  by 
uordi-west  of  from  50°  to  80°.  Gneiss  is  Picoof  Mirandola,  Marsilius  Ficinu8,Par- 
a  rock  much  used  in  the  U.  States  for  the  acelsus,  Cardanus  and  Reuchlin.  The 
purposes  of  architecture,  and  is  partieu-  Gnomes  make  a  part  of  Pope's  machineiy 
lariy  esteemed  in  all  our  larger  cities,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  (See  Dobeneck'e 
furnishing  the  best  flag-stones.  The  well  German  Popular  Supeistitions  in  the 
known  quarries  of  Haddam  (Conn.),  and  Middle  Ages— Da  dttdachea  MUtddlers 
i (a  vicinity,  afibrd  employment  for  several  Volkxglauhe,  S  vols.,  Berlin,  1815.)  (See 
hundreds  of  men.  also  the  article  Gabbalis.) 

G.NOME  (Great);  a  short,  pithy  saying.  Gnomon,  in  astronomy,  is  an  instru- 
often  expressed  in  figurative  language,  ment  or  apjiaratus  for  measuring  the  alti- 
containing  a  reflection,  a  practical  ohser-  tudes,  declinations,  &c.,  of  the  sun  and 
vaclon,  or  a  maxim,  (Minimon  among  tlie  suirs.  The  gnomon  ia  usually  a  pillar,  oc 
oldest  Eastern  nations.  The  Proverbs  of  (K)lumn,  or  pyramid,  erected  upon  level 
Solomon,  those  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  groimd,  or  a  pavement  For  making  the 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ate  exam-  more  considerable  observations,  both  the 
pics.  Every  nation  preserves  its  liret  oh-  ancients  and  modems  have  made  great 
servations  and  discoveries,  in  the  moral  use  of  it,  especiallj[  the  Ibimer;  and  ma- 
world,  in  sliort,  |>ithy,  striking  sentences,  ny  have  preferred  it  to  the  smaller  quad- 
T)ie  Samundian  Edila  has  preserved  ex-  rants,  both  as  more  accurate,  and  more 
cellent  proverbs  of  Odin.  Among  the  easily  made  and  applied.  The  most  an- 
Greeks,  Tlieognls,  Phocylldes  and  others,  cient  observation  of  this  kind  extant,  ia 
are  called  the  Gnomic  poets,  from  their  that  made  by  Pytheas,  in  the  time  of 
sententious  manner  of  writing.  (See  Al^ander  the  Great,  at  Marseilles,  where 
Bnmck's  Gnomici  Pod iB  GrfBci.)  TheRo-  he  found  the  height  of  the  gnomon  was 
mans  had  manymaxims  of  this  kind  from  in  proportion  to  Che  meridian  shadow  at 
ihe  elder  Caio.  Those  of  the  Arabians  the  summer  solstice,  as  213J  to  600  ;  just 
were  ^vritlen  in  rhyme.  The  Hebrews  the  same  as  Gassendi  found  it  to  be,  by 
are  striking  on  account  of  their  p^allel-  an  observation  made  at  the  same  place,  af- 
isma.  An  enei^tic  or  enigmatical  brevi-  most  3000  years  after,  viz^  in  the  year 
ly  ia  always  a  characteristic  of  the  gnome.  1636.  This  method  of  observation,  how- 
Gnome.  Modem  mythology  has  given  ever,  is  by  no  means  accurate,  as  is  pro»i- 
VOL.  V.                    45 
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ed  by  the  following  deficiencies  in  the  an-  source  of  all  evil.  From  ihese  two  prin- 
rient  observBlions  made  in  this  manner  ;  ciples,  before  ticnc  commenced,  emanated 
1.  The  astronomers  did  not  take  into  ac-  beings,  colled  leons,  which  are  described 
count  ihe  sttn's  jiarallax,  wliich  makes  his  as  divine  spirits.  The  world  and  the  hu- 
ipparent  altitude  less  than  it  would  be  if  man  race  were  created  out  of  matter,  by 
the  gnomon  were  placed  at  tlie  centre  of  one  a!on,  tlie  demiurge,  or,  according  to 
the  earth.  2.  They  neglected  refraction,  llie  later  sysleras  of  the  Gnostics,  by  sev- 
by  which  the  apparent  neighi  of  the  sun  oral  leona  and  angels.  The  teons  made 
IS  somewhat  increased.  3.  Tliey  made  the  bodies  and  the  sensual  soul  of  man 
their  calculations  as  if  the  shadows  were  [seiuonum,  'P'x^)  of  this  matter  ;  hence 
terminated  b^  a  ray  coming  from  the  sun's  the  oiigb  of  evil  in  man.  God  gave  man 
centre  ;  whereas  it  is  bounded  by  one  the  rational  soul  ;  hence  the  constant 
coming  from  the  upper  edge  of  his  limb,  struggle  of  reason  with  sense.  What  are 
These  errors,  however,  may  be  easily  al-  called  gods  by  men  (tor  instance,  Jeho- 
towed  for ;  and,  when  this  has  been  done,  vah,  the  God  of  Ihe  Jews],  they  say,  are 
the  ancient  observations  are  generally  merely  such  leons  or  creators,  under  whose 
found  to  coincide  nearly  with  those  of  the  dominion  man  became  more  and  more 
modems,  wicked  and  miserable.  To  destroy  the 
Gtuynum,  in  dialing,  is  tlie  slyle-piii  power  of  these  creators,  and  to  free  man 
or  cock  of  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  which  from  the  power  of  matter,  God  sent  the 
points  out  the  hours.  This  is  always  sup-  most  exalted  of  all  feons,  to  which  char- 
posed  to  represent  the  axis  of  the  world,  aeter  Simon  first  made  pretensions.  He 
to  which  it  IS  therefore  parallel,  or  coinci-  was  followed  in  these  pretensions  by  Me- 
dent,  the  two  ends  of  it  pointing  straight  nander,  a  Samaritan,  the  most  celebrated 
to  the  north  and  south  poles  of  tliewoHd.  of  his  scholars,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
(See  Dial.)  the  first  century,  founded  a  sect  at  Anti- 
Gnonuiti,  in  geometry,  is  the  space  och  and  Syria.  Simon  and  Menander 
mcluded  between  the  lines  forming  two  were  enemies  to  Christianity.  Cerinthua, 
similar  par^elograms,  of  which  the  small-  a  Jew,  of  whom  John  the  evangelist 
er  is  inscribed  within  tlie  larger,  so  as  to  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge,  co:n- 
havc  one  angle  in  each  common  to  both,  bined  these  reveries  willi  the  doctrines  of 
GsoMOMics;  the  art  of  dialing,  or  of  Chratianity,  and  maintained,  that  the 
drawing  sun  and  moon  dtuls,  &c.,  on  any  most  elevated  teon,  sent  by  God  for  the 
given  plane,  so  called,  as  it  shows  how  to  salvation  of  man,  was  Christ,  who  had 
find  the  hour  of  the  day,  fcc^  by  the  descended  upon  Jesus,  a  Jew,  in  the  form 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  or  style.  .-  of  a  dove,  and,  through  him,  revealed  the 
Gmostics  [Greek;  yBunf,  knowledge),  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but,  before  1  lie 
This  name  was  assumed  by  a  religious  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  separated  from  him, 
philosophical  sect,  which  combined  the  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  wilt 
phantastic  notions  of  the  Oriental  systems  again  be  united  with  him,  and  lay  the 
of  religion  with  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  mostper- 
philosophers,  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  feet  earthly  felicity,  to  continue  a  thousand 
lianity.  There  were  sages,  as  early  as  years.  In  the  second  century  during  the 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  who  boasted  of  reign  of  Adrian  and  both  1  e  4  onines, 
s  deeper  insight  into  the  ori^n  of  the  Ihese  principles  were  adoped  ly  the 
world,  and  of  the  evil  in  the  world,  than  Christian  philosophers  who  a  e  more 
the  human  understanding,  so  long  aa  it  particularly  know  unde  the  na  e  of 
rcmabs  in  equilibrium,  can  deem  admis-  Gnostics,  end  still  turtl  er  refi  el  extend- 
sible,  or  even  possible.  Simon  the  ina-  ed  andsvstematized  Sa  un  s  a  Syri- 
giciau,  of  whom  Luke  speaks  in  die  Acts  an,  speaks  of  an  kno  n  sup  en  c  God, 
of  the  Aposties,  was  the  first  among  them,  who  had  genera  ed  many  angels  and 
Even  in  Am  dogmas,  we  discover  the  powers  ;  seven  of  these  iBons  were,  ac- 
traces  of  ideas  which  were  common  to  all  cording  In  him,  creators  of  the  world,  and 
die  Gnostics;  and  they  bear  die  unques-  soon  fell  from  God;  one  of  them,  the 
tionable  impression  of  an  Oriental,  parrtc-  God  of  the  Jevrs,  had  seduced  man  to 
ulariy  of  a  Persian  and  Chaldaic  origiu.  him  ;  whence  ori^nated  the  difference 
They  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  between  good  tmd  bad  men.  Saiumimw 
heads: — God,  the  highest  intelligence,  also  calls  Christ  the  Savior  sent  by  God, 
dwells  in  the  plenitude  of  light,  and  is  the  and  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  opinion  lliat 
Hource  of  all  good  ;  matter,  the  crude,  Christ  was  not  actually  born,  and  had  not 
dhaotic  mass  of  which  all  things  were  a  real  human  body,  but  only  an  incorpo- 
ade,  is,  like   God,  eternal,   and  is   the  real  image,  is  peculiar  to  iiim,  on  which 
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account,  his  followers  and  other  later  ries  procured  bim  many  foilowera.  They 
Giiosrica,  who  agreed  with  him  in  this  re-  often  misunderstood  him,  however,  and 
re  caJied  Dacetee  and  Pkantamasls,  gave  tlieraselves  up  to  many  superslilious 
■  ■  very  consistently  denied  a  res-  notions  about  abraxas  stones  and  amu- 
if  the  body,  and  admitted  only  lets.  Isidore,  his  son,  extended  his  sect, 
a  return  of  the  souls  of  good  men  into  the  which,  in  the  fourtli  century,  entirely  dis- 
heing  of  the  Godhead.  His  sect  was  dis-  appeared.  The  system  of  Caqmcrates, 
t'lDguishedby  austeriQ'of  mauneis,by  their  au  Alexandrian,  who  also  flourished  during 
abstinence  from  flesh,  and  by  a  rejection  thereignof  Adrian,  wasdistinguisbed  from 
of  matrimony.  Basilides,  his  contempora-  the  one  which  we  have  just  described,  in 
ry.an  Alexandrian,  wasdistinguished  from  this  respect  oniy,diat  he  considered  Christ 
him  by  Ihe  use  of  a  language  imitated  as  a  mere  man,  whose  purer  and  more 
from  the  Egyfitian  priests,  tliough  yet  powerhil  soul  had  more  accurately  re- 
mote mystic  llian  theirs.  Accordlug  to  membered  what  it  had  seen  with  God,  be- 
him,  the  generatious  of  several  (celestial)  fore  its  union  with  the  body.  The  fathers 
ilegrees,  each  containing  seven  seous,  and  of  the  church,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
of  which  his  kingdom  of  light  consists,  Irenoeus,  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  from 
are  emanations,  and  every  inferior  family  whom,  In  general,  we  derive  all  our  infor- 
or  order  of  tliis  kingdom  is  a  copy  of  the  mation  concerning  the  Gnostics,  accuse 
higher.  The  internal  harmony  of  the  the  moral  system  of  Carpocrales  of  de- 
Inweat  order  of  this  kingdom  of  ught,  was  siroying  all  distinctions  between  good  and 
disturbed  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  evil,  and  inculcating  an  unlimited  indul- 
wliich,  perceiving  its  rays,  endeavored  to  gence  of  the  sensual  appetites.  Certain 
form  a  union  with  iL  Pure  natures  were  it  is,  that  his  followers  practised  the  most 
therefore  drawn  downwards  into  tlie  dead  detestable  vices,  and  were  tlie  cause  of 
tn^ss,  out  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  l>e-  many  of  the  calumnies  of  the  heathen 
came  engaged  singly  in  purifying  com-  writers  concerning  the  Christians  of  ihia 
bats  with  matter.  Hence  arose  the  visl-  century.  The  most  conspicuous  of  Gar- 
ble world,  the  object  of  wliich  is  the  final  p(M;ratcs'  scholars  was  Prodicus,  who  has, 
separation  of  the  good,  and  of  those  allied  however,  been  erroneously  called  the 
to  the  kingdom  of  light,  from  Ihe  material  founder  of  the  sect  of  'Adamites,  {q.  v.) 
rii-oss.  The  souls  or  natures  ^llen  from  The  sect  of  Carpocratians,  however, 
liglif,  pass  for  their  purification,  iu  this  which,  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  but  especially 
world,  throughdi&rent  bodies  and  condi-  in  tlie  islands,  met  with  much  success, 
lions,  which  Basilides  proves  from  the  became  extinct  as  early  as  the  be^nning 
different  degrees  of  fortuneand  the  differ-  of  the  third  century.  The  most  complete 
cii:  education  of  men.  The  highest  point  and  ingenious  of  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
of  this  purification,  however,  was  un-  ivas  founded  in  the  second  century,  by 
linown  to  the  mos  e  sAw\  «on  of  he  Valentinus,  a  learned  and  eloquent  Alex- 
luwest  order,  \  hon  Bas  I  des  ons  d  ra  andrian.  In  (hat  light  or  plenitude,  which 
(he  creator  of  ti  e  o  Id  Theref  re  I  e  all  the  Gnostics  make  the  residence  of 
fir.'it-bora  of  ti  e  sup  ne  o  g  al  b  g  the  Supreme  God,  he  has  placed  15  male 
united  itself  w  1  h  na  Jesu  on  h  s  and  as  many  female  leons,  produced  by 
I'uptism  in  Jordan  orde  o  edee  successive  intermarriages.  The  Supreme 
iiiiuls,  that  is,  to  le  a e  h  m  abo  tie  God,  the  Unbegotten,  the  Original  Father, 
iiMrldly  course  o  he  h  ^1  es  ord  ot  he  whom  he  also  calls  the  Deep  (Bathos),  is 
kingdom  of  ligh  lis  suffe  ngs  we-e  the  tii'St  of  these  ^ons ;  Thinking  Silence 
but  those  of  an  nno  ea  cl  Id  w!  1  was  his  wife,  and  Intelligence,  a  male, 
sliares  the  lot  of  1  uma  natu^  ai  1  had  and  Truth,  a  female,  were  their  children. 
no  rwlation  to  1  s  wo  k  Th  s  s  a  These  produced  The  Word  and  Life  ;  the 
plislied  by  the  &Lth  of  tiie  souls  iti  Chns-  latter  a  female,  who  gave  birth  to  man- 
tiauity,  which  Baeihdes  calls  an  elevation  kind  and  society.  These  eight  constitu- 
of  tiie  soul,  arrived  to  a  consciousness  ted  the  first  class  of  the  30  (eons.  The 
of  its  destination,  into  the  kingdom  of  second  class,  of  five  couples,  at  the  end 
li^'ht.  Although  this  poetical  view  differ-  of  which  stood  the  Only  Begotten,  and 
M  widely  from  the  amplicity  of  the  ihe  third,  of  six  couples,  at  the  head  of 
Christian  reli^on,  and  betrayed  the  indiij  which  stood  tlie  Comforter,  were,  in  a 
police  of  a  philosophizing  fimcy,  still  Ba  sunilir  manner,  descended  from  mankind 
silides  concurred  in  the  Christian  system  and  society,  and  consisted,  like  the  first, 
of  tnorals,  and  disajiproved  only  of  r  ek  of  personified  ideas.  The  oflicera  of  this 
iiig  a  martyr's  death.  The  mysterious  fieaienlj  slate  are  four  maleseniis:  Ho- 
culoring  and  the  glitter  of  Basilides  th  o  rus,  who  guanls  the  boundtiries  of  tlie  I'e 
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pon  of  light;  Cliriat  and  llic  HolyGbost,  ed  by  ita  austere  manners,  was  tlie  most 
which  instract  the  other  feons  in  iheir  du-  numerous  of  all  the  Gnostic  bpcIs,  and 
ties;  and  Jesug,  whom  all  die  »ona  of  the  cominued  until  after  ihe  commencement 
kingdom  of  liglit  begat  in  common,  and  of  tlie  fourth  century.  Marcion  of  Si- 
endowed  with  tlieir  ^Aa,  as  all  the  inbab-  nope,  and  Cerdo,  a  Syrian,  renounced  ma- 
itants  of  Olympus  did  Pandora,  Wi»-  ny  of  the  absurdities  of  tlie  earlier  Gnos- 
dom,  the  last  female  ceon  of  the  third  tics.aodformed  a  regular  system,thechar- 
claes,  envied  Intelligence,  on  account  of  acteristic  of  which  was  the  rejection  of 
his  knowledge,  and,  in  the  heat  of  herun-  the  Old  Testament.  Marcion  disdnguish- 
restraiued  pas^on,  produced  an  unformed  ed  two  supreme  principles,  God  aud  the 
female  »on,  Achamoth  or  Entbymesis  devil  The  true  God  begat  many  ^irits, 
(Reflection,  Consideration),  which  fell  into  among  which  were  the  creator  of  the 
the  darkness  of  matter,  and  was  endowed  world,  tlie  righteous  God,  and  tbe  law- 
with  a  form  by  Christ  out  of  compassion,  giver  of  the  Jews.  Tlie  lost,  throu^  the 
AcbamoCli  longed  for  the  lost  heavenly  prophets,  promised  Cluist;  but  Jesus,  who 
light.  Fear,  anguisli,  melancholy  and  actuatlyappcared,  andis  thelrueRedeem- 
laughter,  alternately  look  possession  of  er,  was  the  Son  of  the  truly  good  God, 
her.  Her  ungratilied  desire,  at  length,  and  not  the  Jenisli  Messiah.  This  pe- 
produced  the  soul  of  die  world  and  oilier  cutiar  dogma  of  Marcion  caused  his  ^p- 
souls.  From  her  tears  originated  the  wa-  oration  from  the  Catholic  church,^ 
ter;  Irom  her  laughter,  transparent  mat-  which  Terlullian,  in  paniculor,  success- 
ter;  and  from  her  sorrow,  opaque  matter,  fully  defended  tlie  honor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
Christ  was  moved  with  comiiassion  for  tameut  against  biin.  The  Marcionltes 
this  fallen  creature,  and  sent  lier  Jesus,  were  very  numerous,  and  bad,  even  to  the 
who  communicated  to  her  knowledge,  beginningof  lliefiflh  centui7,many  socie- 
and  delivered  ber  Irom  her  pain.  Aiier  ties,audt[ieir  own  bishops,  Id  IialfiS^riu, 
this  fortunate  change,  she  bore  tliree  sub-  Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  they  maintained 
stances — a  material,  a  spiritual,  and  a  soul-  the  reputation  of  blaiueless  lives,  while, 
like  substance.  Out  of  the  last,  the  demi-  acconlhig  to  ibe  precept  of  their  founder, 
urgus,orthe  creatorof  the  world,wasform-  in  order  to  have  as  little  as  poasibie  to  do 
ed,  who,  according  to  Ba^ides,  made  tlie  with  matter,  they  avoided  eating  flesh, 
heavens  with  tlieir  angels  out  of  this  soul-  drinking  wine,  and  matrimony,  tt  ia 
like  substance,  and  selected  the  highest  of  doubtful  whether  Marcion  and  Cerdo 
these  heavens  for  his  own  manaon  ;  out  were  also  the  founders  of  tlie  sect  which 
of  the  material  substance,  under  tlie  in-  towards  the  end  of  tbe  second  century, 
fluence  of  Achamoth's  fear,  beasts  were  arose  under  the  name  of  the  Ophites 
made ;  under  the  influence  of  her  melan-  (q.  v.),  and  which,  on  account  of  the  re- 
choly,  wicked  spirits,  whose  prince  is  the  semblance  of  tlieir  tlieogony  to  that  of  the 
lord  of  the  world  ;  and  under  the  influ-  Valentinians,  were  reckoned  among  tbe 
once  of  her  anguish,  the  elements  of  the  Gnostics.  In  the  same  period,  Tatian,  a 
world  which  contain  fire.  Man  is  formed  Syrian,  who  had  distinguished  himself  I^ 
out  of  all  three  substances.  Christ,  the  hisHarmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  his 
Savior  of  men,  when  he  appeared  on  discourses  against  the  Greeks  or  heathens, 
tbe  earth,  bod  a  visible  body,  made  of  adopted  Gnostic  doctrines,  and  founded  a 
finer  material,  and  was  composed  of  the  sect,  the  followers  of  which,  after  one  of 
spiritual  and  the  soul-like  substance  only,  his  pupils,  were  called  Sev^^ans;  on  ac- 
At  his  baptism,  the  teon  Jesus  united  count  of  their  aiisteri^,  EiKratUte  or  Hy- 
itself  with  liiin, and  instructed  mankind.  droparaat<U(elwateT-drmkersy,and,becaase 
Valentinus  describes  tbe  occurrences  of  they  I'enounced  all  property,  JlpolactitiB. 
his  life,  and  his  good  deeds,  like  Saturni-  Bardesanes,  a  Syrian,  and  Hermogenes,  an 
nus,  with  the  exception  of  one  peculiari-  African,  who,  in  llie  reign  of  theemperoj 
ty.  He  says,  that,  when  all  the  spiritual  Commodus,  apostatized  from  Christianity, 
parts  shall  have  been  delivered  from  mat-  and  established  sects,  bordered,  in  Ibeit 
ter,  Achamoth  will  unite  beraelf  with  Je-  hypothesis  concerning  tbe  origin  of  good 
sus-in  the  divine  region  of  light ;  that  she  and  evil  upon  Gnosticism.  On  the  whole, 
will  draw  the  good  souls  to  herself ;  that  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  pliil- 
the  heaven  of  tlie  demiuigus  will  receive  osophical  tendency  of  that  age,  ihe  piis- 
the  most  virtuous,  and  that  tlie  world  will  sion  for  the  marvellous,  that  had  taken 
be  consumed  with  fire.  The  Valentinian  possession  of  tbe  effeniinate  nations  of 
party,  which  rosetowanls  tbe  middle  of  ihe  Roman  empire,  and  the  custom  of 
the  second  century  in  Rome,  and  especial-  pretending  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  se- 
.^  in  Cyprus,  and  which  was  distinguish-  crcla  of  nature  and  the  divinity,  it  is  not 
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to  be  wondered,  that  a  reli^ous  philoeo-  eye,  turn  sildilenly  upwards.     Both  sexes 

phy,   which   adopted  the   most   brilliant  ore  furnisiied  willi  these  appendages.     In 

parts  of  Platouism,   and  whieh  afforded  the    young    animal,  they   are    perfectly 

flourish ment  alike  to  the  ituagination  and  straight,  acquiring  theh'  flexure  as  the  ati- 

to  the  vanity  of  secret  wisdom,  should  imal  grows  older.      They  are  provided 

have  met  with  such  universal  success.  By  with  lachrymal  openiogs  under  the  eyes 

the  austerity  of  its  precepts,  and  its  cai'e  The  gnu  is  a  hvely,  capricious  Biiimal.  It 

for  the  well-being  oi  the  soitl,  it  even  pre-  is  affected  by  tlie  »sliC  of  scarlet,  like  the 

SBsessed  good  men  m  its  favor.  The  buffalo  or  bull.  Wiien  irritated,  it  ex- 
lostifis  were  die  Pietists  of  the  third  and  pressesila  resenlineiit  by  plunging,  curvet- 
fourth  centuries.  The  Catholic  church  ing,  tearing  the  ground  with  its  hoo&, 
took  occarion,  frota  their  heresy,  to  give  and  butting  with  its  head.  When  woond- 
greeter  precision  to  die  articles  of  ihe  or-  ed,  it  is  reported  to  be  Bometimes  danger- 
thodojt  ffith.  There  have  been  no  Gnos-  oue  to  the  hunter.  These  animals  feed  in 
tic  Beets  since  the  fifth  century ;  but  many  large  herds,  and  it  is  only  when  sliegglera 
of  the  principles  of  their  system  of  ema-  have  been  aceidenlolly  separated  from 
nations  re-appear  in  later  philosophical  the  herd,  tliot  any  of  them  are  found  m  a 
systems,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  solitary  state.  Their  flesh  is  very  juicy, 
thdia.  Plato's  lively  repi'cBentation  had  and  more  agreeable  and  nourishing  than 
given  to  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  some-  beelt  When  taken  young,  thej  are  read- 
Hiing  siibatantial,  wiiich  the  Gnostics  ily  lamed  ;  hut  t!ie  inhabitants  of  South 
transferred  to  their  teons  ;  and  Leibnitz's  Africa  selilom  attempt  to  domesticate 
iffulguradons  of  God,  Ploucquet's  real  them,  as  diey  are  said  to  have  a  tendency 
presentations  of  God,  saint  Martin's  pic-  to  catch  and  communicate  to  the  other 
tures  and  mirrors,  and  liie  hke,  as  well  as  cattle  a  dangerous  infection.  This  animal 
the  Gnostic  asons,  are  a  proof  that  tlie  es-  is  by  no  means  common  in  our  collections, 
says  of  the  human  understanding  to  es-  There  is  at  present  a  tolerably  good  one 
plain  the  creation,  and  the  origin  of  im-  belonging  to  a  travelling  caravan  of  beasts, 
perfect  beings  from  the  perfect,  always  which  has  visited  all  our  principal  cities 
end  in  diiiiW  results.  The  latest  and  within  a  few  years  past, 
most  learned  writings  upon  diis  subject  Goa;  a  district  of  India,  belonring  to 
are  Lew^id's  and  Neandec's,  particularly  the  Portuguese,  in  the  province  of  Ifeja- 
n  work  of  the  latter,  entitled,  Genetische  poor,  40  miles  long  by  20  broad,  situated 
Entinicketmig  der  vomekmsten,  gnostisdien  on  tlie  western  coast  of  India,  between  (he 
&jsteme  (Berlin,  1818).  15th  and  16th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
Gnu.  Thiscuriousanimalbelongstothe  Goa;  a.  city  of  India,  and  the  capital 
genus  wiMope,  and  subgenus  hosdapkiis  of  all  the  Portuguese  setdements  in  that 
jBlmnville).  Itiscalleds-nubytheHotten-  countiy.  It  is  Htuated  on  an  island  of 
tots,a»d«'2(fe6ee»ibytneDutc!i.  Though  about  24  miles  in  circumference,  at  the 
wranged  by  naturalists  among  the  ante-  mouth  of  the  Mandova  river.  It  in  fact 
lopes,  it  appears  to  form  one  of  those  in-  consiste  of  two  cities,  the  old  and  the  new. 
termediaielinks,whichconnect,asitwere,  The  former  is  eight  miles  up  the  river, 
the  various  tribes  of  animals  in  one  har-  and,  diough  almost  deserted,  contains 
moiiious  whole.  This  animal  resembles^  inany  magnificent  churches,  and  excellent 
in  form,  partly  the  horse,  partly  the  buffe.-  specimens  of  architecture.  The  viceroy 
lo,  and  partly  the  stng.  It  is  as  lai^  as  a  and  principal  inhabitants  reside  in  the  new 
middle  sized  horse.  Its  neck,  though  city,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
neither  so  long  or  slender  as  that  of  the  within  die  forts.  It  possetees  two  harbors, 
hoise,  is  more  so  than  that  of  the  buffido,  well  defended  by  various  castles  and  bal- 
and  is  adorned  with  a  sti^  erect  mane,  teries,  mounting  very  heavy  cannon.  It 
On  the  forehead,  between  the  nose  and  still  carries  on  an  inconsiderable  trade 
flexures  of  the  horns,  the  fiice  is  covered  vrith  die  mother  country,  with  China  and 
with  an  oblong  tuft  of  stiff  black  hairs,  tiio  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  its  exoenses  faj 
turned  upwai-ds.  Beneath  the  lower  jaw  exceed  ils  revenues.  The  inhabitanls  of 
IS  also  a  thick,  shaggy  beard.  Its  legs  are  the  city  and  island  are  computed  to 
long,  and  el^andy  formed,  hke  those  of  amount  to  30,000,  but  of  these  are  very 
the  stag;  the  space  between  the  fore  legs  few  genuine  Portuguese.  Lon.  73°57'E.; 
Is  covered  with  long,  bushy  Lair.  Its  lat.  15°  30'  N.  The  island  was  called, 
horns  are  rough,  and  are  enlarged  at  their  formerly,  Tissutcri,  and  was  inhabited  by 
base,  like  those  of  the  buffalo  ;  they  an  Arabian  tribe,  when,  in  1510,  Albu- 
spring  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  i^uerque  conquered  the  city,  with  the  pen- 
aud  aftei-  bending  forward  beyond  the  insulas  Bardes  and  Salsette,    Ever  Bini» 
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1559,  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  dom  of  Cashmere ;  it  ii  smaDer  ihan  the 
Portuguese  governor-general.  The  port  cominondoineBticgoat,andliaBlong,silkj', 
ia  only  open  lor  the  Portuguese  Sag.  line  hair,  not  curled,  as  in  the  Angora  goaL 
Tlie  sir  ia  unwholesome.  The  still  es-  This  variety  has  been  successfully  intro- 
isting  edifices  are  silent  witnesses  of  its  duced  into  France,  where  it  lias  tn^d 
former  tiiagnilicence.  The  inquisition  of  with  another  variety,  equMly  valuable  the 
Goa  formerly  had  jurisdiciiou  over  all  Thibet  goat.  From  these  animals  are  pro- 
Christians  in  the  Portuguese  eetdementa;  cured  the  materials  for  the  manufacture 
but,  iii  181.5,  its  papers  were  burnt,  and  of  Cashmere  shawls.  (See  Caskmert 
the  inquisidon  abolished.  The  commerce  Goat.)  The  Angora  goat  is  also  fumlsh- 
is  in  toe  hands  of  Christians,  the  smaller  ed  with  soft,  silky  hair,  of  a  alver-white 
trade  in  those  of  Jevra  and  Banians,  color,  hanging  down  in  curling  locks 
Since  ISIS,  24  large  vessels  annually  car-  eight  or  nine  inches  long.     Its  homa  are 

2  the  nierchandjse  received  there   from  in  a  spiral  form,  and  extend  laterally.    It 

e   other  Portuguese  colonies,  and  from  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  goat,  but 

Canton,   to    Europe,     The    crovvn    has  even  the  sheep  and  hare,  of  Angora,  have 

the  monopoly    of  sugar,  snuff,  pepper,  longer  and  softer  hair  than  the  same  ani- 

saltpetre,  pearls  and  sandal  wood,  mals   in   any   other  part   of  the  world. 

Goat  (capraj.    This  genus  of  quadru-  From  tlie  wool  of  tliis  goat,  the  finest 

peds  is  distinguished  by  the  homs  almost  camlets  are  made.     Syria  affci^s  a  pecu- 

joining  at  the  bases,aud   bending  back-  liar  variety  of  the  goat,  of  which  but  lillle 

wards ;  having  eight  cutting  teeth  in  liie  is  known.    The  ears  are  usually  between 

lower,  but  none  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  gen-  one  and  two  feet  in  length,  and  are  some- 

erally  a  heard  on  the  cliiii.      Desmarest  liinea  bo  troublesome  to  the  animal,  that 

gives  three  species,  of  which  there  are  nu-  the   owners  are  obliged  to  trim  tliem. 

inerous  varieties.    These  are  the  C.  ibex.  This  variety  appears  to  have  been  known 

the  C.  eaiicasica,  and  the  C.  agagnia  or  to  Aristotle.    There  are  several  other  va- 

domeslic  goat     The  goat,  even  in  a  stale  rieties  of  the  common  goat,  which  it  ia 

of  domestication,  is   vicious,   subtle  and  needless  to  enumerate.     We  have  a  s\sk- 

lecherous.     Like   the  wild   species,  it  is  ciea  in  North  Americii,  which  has  ^ven 

amazingly  swift  and  agile,  climbing  the  rise  to  much  diflerence  of  opini 


ns,  end  fearlessly  proper  place  in  a  system  of  arrangement, 
browsing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  steepest  Mr.  Ord,  who  first  described  it,  calleil  it 
precipices.  The  female  goes  five  months  avia  moidcaia.  Blaintille  first  termed  it 
with  young,  and  commonly  brings  forth  rupicapra  .Americana,  and  afterwards  on- 
one  or  two,  but  sometimes  even  three  or  leiojpe  .Sinencana ;  whilst  Hamilton  Smith, 
four,  at  a  birth.  The  kids  are  generally  although  he  retains  the  tatter  genus,  be- 
produeed  early  in  the  spring.  The  buck  stows  another  specific  name  on  it,  viz., 
hasarank,nauseoussmell,whichpnJceeds  lani^p^  ;  and,  lastly,  doctor  Godman 
&am  his  skin.  Though  fond  of  the  sum-  clashes  it  as  a  goat,  properly  retaining  the 
mits  of  bleak  and  lofty  mountains,  the  original  specific  name  given  it  by  Mr. 
gjat  cannot  bear  extreme  cold.  The  do-  Ord.  The  first  notice  of^this  animal  ivaa 
niestic  goat  is  known  in  almost  all  jHirta  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  it  has 
of  the  globe.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  since  been  noticed  by  major  Long,  doctor 
expressions  of  the  ancient  pastoral  poets,  Richardson,  &c.  The  Kocky  mounttun 
goats  were  formerly  tended  in  Greece  and  goat  nearly  equals  in  size  a  common  slieep, 
Italy  with  no  less  care  than  sheep.  The  and  has  a  shaggy  appearance,  in  conse- 
fiesh  is  much  esteemed  by  some  nations,  quence  of  the  protrusion  of  the  long  lidr 
though  it  is  far  inferior  to  mutton.  The  beyond  the  wool,  which  ia  white  and  soft. 
milk  is  excellent,  and  has  been  thought  lis  horns  are  about  five  inches  long,  con- 
pecuharly  serviceable  for  consumptive  ical,  somewhat  curved  backwards,  and 
peisons.  But  the  skin  is  the  most  valua-  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  the  wool 
hie  part  of  this  animal.  It  is  prepared  for  of  the  head.  In  a  communication,  made 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  takes  a  dye  by  major  Long,  to  the  Philadelpliia  Agri- 
better  than  any  other  skin,  and  is  well  cuhural  Society,  he  states  that  it  occurs  in 
kn  iwn  under  the  name  of  morocco  The  tliat  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  which 
tallowof  the  goat  IS  also  an  articleof  con  lie  between  48°  and  68°  north  lati- 
siderabie  iinjiortance  It  is  much  purer  tude  They  are  in  great  numbers  about 
and  finer  than  that  nf  the  o\  or  slieep,  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and 
ani  fiirmshes  much  whiter  and  butei  funn^h  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
candlp-.  The  Caahmen,  t,oat  aa  its  the  natives  of  that  district  They  appear 
name  indicates,  is  a  native  ol   tho  kiOj,  to  be  more  numerous  on  the  western  than 
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on  the  eastern  eide  of  tlie  mountMns,  and  gonce  of  their  disposition,  consisting  of 
are  rarely  seen  in  tlie  pldns.  Tliey  ore  biacli,  while,  brown,  gray  and  femiginous, 
easily  obtained  by  tlie  hunters.  The  sltin  disposed  in  the  fonns  of  bars,  spots  and 
is  very  tliick  and  spongy,  and  is  princi-    streaks.    The  male  is  distinguished  from 

rly  used  in  the  making  of  moccaeona.    the  female  by  an  oval  while  spot,  near  the 
is  said  the  fleece  of  this  goat  is  as  fine    end  of  the  three  first  quiil-featherB,    It  is 
as  tliat  inhabiting  Cashmere.  about  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 

GoATSDCKEK  Icc^rimn^us).  This  bird,  weighs  about  two  ounces, 
whose  congenera  are  so  well  known  Gobelik,  Giles;  a  dyer  of  PariB,in  the 
with  us,  under  the  names  of  night-hmvk,  reign  of  Francis  I.  He  Uved  in  the/ot«- 
xnk^-poor-wiU  (q.  vX  &c^  is  louud  on  biyarg  St.  Morceau  (where  his  house,  and 
evety  pait  of  tlie  old  continent,  from  Si-  the  litde  stream  ihat  flows  by  it,  still  bear 
beria  to  Africa.  Like  the  owl,  il  is  ael-  his  name),  and  is  said  to  iiave  discovered 
dom  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  disturb-  tlie  secret  of  dyeine  tliat  beautiful  scarlet 
eii,  or  in  dark  and  gloomy  days,  when  ira  color  which  is  called  after  Wm.  The 
eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  tlie  bright  raj's  of  Gobelin  ta^peslries  derived  tlieir  aame  from 
the  sun.  Aa  night  insects  are  its  food,  him.  Tins  manufacture,  which  was  es- 
namely,  moths,  gnals  and  beetles,  it  is  pe-  tablished  by  Colbert,  in  1667,  and  placed 
culiarly  formed  to  enable  it  to  catch  them  under  the  direction  of  the  painter  Le 
on  the  wing.  For  tliis  purpose,  nature  Urun,  is  still  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
has  besiowS  on  il  a  mouth  of  great  com-  in  Paris.  Its  productions  excel  every 
parotive  Mze.  When  the  animal  flies,  it  thing  of  tlie  kind  in  Europe.  Many  eele- 
la  continually  open,  and  has  no  need  of  brated  pointings  of  the  old  Italian, 
being  shut,  to  secure  any  insect,  as  it  is  French  and  Spanish  schools,  have,  in  the 
surrounded  on  the  inner  side  with  a  glu-  most  ingenious  manner,  been  transferred 
tiuoua  substance,  thai  prevents  tlieir  es-  to  tapestry.  The  splendor  of  the  cotoia 
cape.  Tliis  manner  of  flying  vrilh  its  and  die  delicacy  of  the  execudon  are 
mouth  open,  is  the  occasion  of  that  whir-  wonderful,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive 
ling  noise,  wbicb  this  bird  makes  while  how  it  is  posEible,in  tapeslry,  to  imitate  so 
chasing  its  prey.  It  arises  from  the  resis-  nearly  the  appearance  of  oil  colors.  The 
tance  made  to  the  moutti  by  the  ^r;  and  establishment  is  carried  on  at  the  expense 
is  more  or  lees  loud,  acconllng  to  the  ve-  of  government,  and  tbe  pieces  of  tapesny 
locity  with  which  tlie  bird  moves.  Wlien  are  mostly  bestowed  as  presents, 
perched,  it  usually  sits  on  a  bare  twig,  Gobt  {goUui,  Lin.].  These  flsh  belong 
wilb  itB  head  lower  than  its  tail,  and,  in  to  tbe  aeanthopterygiaia  (Cuv.).  Tbey  are 
this  attitude,  utters  a  jarring  note,  whence  moriaie,  generally  of  a  medium  or  small 
one  of  its  common  names — niglit-jar.  aze,  and  mostly  with  a  simple  air  blad- 
Sometimes  it  utters  a  weak,  phiintive  der.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
squeak,  which  it  repeals  four  or  five  times  ventral  and  tboracicfinsDeing  eithei  unit- 
in  8uc«easion.  which  is  probably  its  note  ed  in  their  whole  length,  or  at  then-  bases. 
of  call  to  its  mate.  Buflbn  says,  it  does  The  spines  of  their  dorsal  fins  are  flexi- 
not  perch  like  other  birds,  ratting  across  a  ble ;  the  openings  of  their  ears,  with  four 
branch,  but  lengtliwise.  It  is  solitary  in  rays.  Like  the  blenny,  thev  can  live  for 
its  habits,  and  is  generally  seen  alone.  Mr.  o  longtime  out  of  water,  "f here  is  much 
White  supposes  that  its  foot  is  useful  in  confusion  in  their  arrangement  It  ap- 
taking  its  prey,  as  he  observed  that  it  fre-  pears  to  be  a  numerous  genus,  which  has 
quenfly  puis  forth  lis  leg  whilst  on  the  not  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  None  of 
wing,  and  seems  to  convey  something  to  the  species  is  much  esteemed  as  food, 
irs  mouth.  These  Wrds  frequent  moors  God,  Thuce  of,  (See  Truce.) 
and  wild  heathy  tracts  abounding  in  feni;  God  save  the  King;  tbe  burden  and 
they  make  no  nest,  but  die  female  de-  common  appellation  of  a  well  known 
posits  her  eggs  on  the  ground  ;  slie  lays  English  national  song.  Concerning  the 
two  or  diree,  which  are  of  a  dull  white,  audior  and  the  composer,  opinions  difler. 
spotted  with  brown,  Blontbeillard,  who  It  has  been  asserted  that  Heniy  Carey, 
wrote  this  bird's  hiscoiy  for  liuSon,  ^ates,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  tbe  18th 
tiiat  it  no  sooner  perceives  its  retreat  to  be  century,  was  bodi,  but,  being  ignorant  of 
discovered  by  an  enemy,  than  it  carefully  the  rules  of  composition,  employed  doc- 
rolls  its  eggs  to  a  more  secure  situation,  tor  Thornton,  of  Batli,  or,  according  to 
Its  common  name  of  goat-sucker,  has  no  some,  Christopher  Smidi,  Handel's  cleA, 
other  foundation  than  igtiorance  and  su-  to  correct  his  rough  draught,  and  add  the 
perstitiou.  The  colors  of  this  blrd.tbough  base.  This  story  probably  gave  rise  to 
plain,  have  a  beautiful  effect  trom  tlie  ele-    the  assertion,  that  Handel  -mm  the  cum 
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poser.     It  appears  lo  have  been  first  pub-  very  brilliant  powers.    He  spoke  SGldom, 

Lshed,  together  with  tho  air,  in  the  Gen-  but  with    vigor,  kitowledge,    and    good 

lleinan's  Magnzine,  in   1745,    when   the  sense.    His  Bpeeches  wore  perspicuous, 

lajiding  of  the  young  Stuart  called  forth  iogical  and  animated.    He  was  bTOUght 

expreBsions  of  loyalty  from  the  adherents  forward,in  1 813,  by  receiving  (he  appoint- 

of  the  reigning  fiunity.      After    doctor  menc  of  vice-president  of  the  board  of 

Anie,  the  composer  of  another  national  trade.    His  introduction  of  the  com  bill, 

Bong  (Rule  Britannia),  had  brought  it  on  in  1815,  was  attended  with  some  disturb- 

the  stage,  it  soon  become  very  popular,  anee,    during    which     his    house     was 

Since  that  time,  the  harmony  of  the  song  mobbed  and  pillaged.    He  was  appointed 

has  undoubtedly  been  improved,  but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1823,  and, 

rhythm  is  tlie  same  as  originally.      Ac-  in  1894,  proposed  reductions  in  the  duties 

cording  to  a  nodce  in  the  New  Monthly  on  wine  and  spirits,  wool  and  silk,  and 

Magazine,  vol,  iv,  page  389,  there  is  a  the  assessed  articles  in  general.     In  the 

copy  of  tliis   national   song,    published  following  year,  he  exposed    himself  to 

without  date,  by  Riley  and  Williams,  in  much  riScule  by  his  boasts  of  the  success 

which  Antony  Young,  organist  in  LiMi-  of  his  operations,  and  vinnly  predicted  a 

don,  is  called  tiie  author  of  the  air.  There  surplus  revenue.      On  the  elevation  of 

is  also  a  story,  that  this  national  song,  as  Cunning  to  the  premiership  (1827),  Mr. 

Bumey,  tlie  author   of  the    History   of  Robinson  was  made  secretary  of  the  colo- 

Music,  maintiuiied,  was  not  made  for  a  nies,  and  raised  to  tlie  peerage,  and  tlms 

ting  George;  but  lliat,  in  iJie  older  ver-  had  the  difficult  task    of  defending  the 

rions,  it  ran  iliiis, "  God  save  great  James  new  ministry  in  tho  house  of  lords.    The 

our  long  ,■"  and  Bumey  adds,  tliat  it  was  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  August  of  the 

ori^nally  vmtten  and  set  to  muac  for  the  same  jeai-,  placed  lord  Goderich  at  the 

Catholic  chapel  of  James  H,  and  no  oue  head   of  tlie  cabinet,  ivifh   tlie  post  of 

durst  own  or  sing  it,  after  the  abdication  first  lord  of  the  treasury.   But  lord  Gode- 

of  James,   fearing  to  incur  the  penalty  rich  foil  hlonself  unable  to  stand  against 

of  treason,  so  that  the  song  laydonnant  w)  the  powerful  opposhion,  and,  hi  Dec,  1827, 

years,  before  it  was  revived  for  George  II.  requested  permission  to  retire,  but  was  in- 

It   is   very  interesting   to   obser\'e  how  duced  to  remain  in  power,  until  new  ar- 

this  song,  of  which  the  words  have  no  rangements  could  be  made.    Jan.  8, 1628, 

great  merit,  has  become  dear  to  tlie  whole  the  cabinet  was  declared  to  be  dissolved, 

English  nation,  on  account  of  the  associa-  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  pre- 

tions  connected   with  it.      The   French  mier,asfirst  lordof  thetreasury.   Nor,16, 

Marseillaise  hymn  is  of  a  much  higher  1830,  the   duke  reagned  his  office,  earl 

character,  and  eijuaily  a  national  favorite.  Grey(q,  v.)  became  premier,  and  lord  Gode- 

God-Patheh  ;  a  man  who  is  sponsor  rich  secretary  of  the  colonial  department, 
for  a  child  at  baptism,  who  promises  to  Godfrey  of  BotrttLOB,  bom  about 
answer  for  hia  future  conduct,  and  that  he  the  middle  of  the  Ilth  century,  at  Bezy, 
shall  follow  a  life  of  piety,  thus  obliging  in  the  Walloon  Brabant,  near  Nivelle, 
himself  to  instruct  the  child,  and  watch  was  the  son  of  Eustace  II,  count  of 
over  his  conduct.  Tlie  relation  is  of  high  Boulogne  and  Lens.  In  1076,  he  suc- 
antiquity  in  tlie  Christian  church,  and  was  ceeded  hfe  uncle,  Godfrey  the  Hunch- 
probably  intended  to  prevent  children  backed,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  in  tlie 
from  being  brought  up  in  idolal^,  in  case  duchy  of  Bouillon.  He  served  faithfully 
the  parents  died  before  the  children  had  and  valiantly,  under  tlie  emperor  Hen- 
artived  at  years  of  discretion.  In  the  ry  IV,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Tliat 
Catholic  church,  tlie  numlier  of  god-  prince  was  indebted  principally  to  him 
fcthers  and  god-mothers  is  reduced  to  ibr  the  vicloiy  over  Kodolph,  duke  of 
two !  in  the  church  of  Elngland,  to  three ;  Suabia ;  and  he  displayed  heroic  courage 
but  Ibmierly  the  number  was  not  limited,  at  the  siege  of  Roine.   ^  The  fiime  of  his 

God-Mother;  a  woman  who  becomes  exploits  procured  him,  in  1005,  his  elec- 

Bponsor  for  a  child  at  iis  baptism.    (See  tion  as  oue  of  the  principal  eoinmnnders 

God-FatUr.)  of  the  crussde.     (See  Qrusadea.)    Earljr 

G'JDEBiCH,  Frederic  Robinson,  lord  in  the  year  1096,  he  commenced  Ins 
viscount,  premier  of  England  for  a  sliort  march,  in  company  with  his  brolheis, 
lime  after  the  deatli  of  Canning,  enter-  Eustace  and  Baldvrin.  He  forced  the 
ed  parliament,  in  1807,  as  member  for  emperor  Alexis  Comneuus  to  allow  him 
Ripon,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the  house  a  free  passage  to  tlie  East.  He  promised 
till  he  was  raised  to  the  peer-  the  emperor  to  rerign  to  him  tlie  territory 
'    for  whicii  lie  should  conquer  from  the  infi- 
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dels,  on  condition  of  his  supplying  the  of  his  age,  a  noble.  He  lived  in  llie  moa 
army  with  provisions.  But  Alexis,  dia-  flourishing  period  of  the  German  chival- 
salisfied  thai  the  crusaders  plundered  the  ric  poetry,  at  tlie  end  of  the  12tli  century 
environs  of  Constantiuople,  did  not  ad-  and  be^nning  of  ilie  13ih,  Bead^ 
here  to  his  stipulations,  Godfrey  took  many  lays  in  the  collection  of  Maiiesse, 
Nice,  and,  in  1098,  Aniioch.  In  this  last  we  are  indebted  to  liim  for  the  great  cliiv- 
city,  the  crusaders  were,  not  long  after,  alric  poetn,  Tristan  und  isd&,  derived 
themselvEB  besieged.  Being  destitute  of  from  the  leifends  of  the  round  tahle,  from 
proviaons,  they  were  reduced  to  extreme  a  Welsh  on^nal,  but  possessing  as  much 
necesatf.  While  they  were  in  this  state,  originality  of  character  as  any  other  Ger- 
aProveiiijal  priest,  pretending  that  he  jiad  man  classical  work.  For  grace,  lovell- 
been  favored  with  a  revelaaon,  instructed  ness,  and  vivacity  of  description,  richness 
tliem  where  to  find  the  holy  lance,  which  of  coloring,  and  melody  of  versification, 
was  accordingly  discovered.  This  cir-  the  work  of  Godfrey  stands  alone  in  old 
cumstajice  inspired  the  crusadeis  with  Gennan  literature,  and  a  soft  and  almost 
such  courage,  that  they  repulsed  the  elegiac  strani  of  sentiment  pervades  bis 
Turks,  and  gained  a  splendid  victoiy.  In  poetiy.  The  beet  edition  is  that  of  F,  H. 
the  ftillowing  year,  July  19,  Ciodfrey  took  von  dcr  Hagen  (with  the  continuations  of 
Jerusalem  itself,  after  a  five  weeks'  siege.  Ulric  of  Tiu-heim,  and  Henry  of  Friburg, 
The  infidels  were  indiscriminately  mas-  &c.),  at  Breslan,  1833,  in  two  volumes, 
sacred,  notwithstanding  the  endeavors  of  Gobfrby,  Thomas,  tlie  mventor  of  the 
Godfrey,  whose  mildness  was  equal  to  quadrant  commonly  called  HmUey's,  was 
his  bravery,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  liom,  and  pursued  the  trade  of  a  glazier, 
Eight  days  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa-  in  Philadelphia,  Having  accidentally 
iem,  the  leaders  of  the  army  elected  him  met  with  a  mathematical  book,  he  be- 
king  of  the  ciq'  and  the  territory;  but  the  came  so  delighted  witli  the  study,  tliat, 
(jjous  Godfi^y  would  not  wear  a  crown  in  by  his  own  unaided  industry,  he  soon 
tlie  place  where  Christ  was  crowned  made  himsell'  master  of  the  ti«8tise,  an<l 
with  thorns ;  and  he  decUned  tlie  kingly  of  every  other  English  work  of  the  kind 
title,  contenting  himself  with  that  otd3ce,  that  he  could  procure,  and  afterwards  ac- 
and  guardian  of  the  kdy  sfpidchre.  The  quired  a  loJetable  proficiency  in  Latin,  iu 
sultan  of  Egypt  having  learned,  tliat  of  order  to  be  able  to  peruse  the  mathemali- 
the  300,000  Christians,  who  had  assisted  cal  woiis  in  that  language.  Anxious  to 
in  tlie  capture  of  Antiocb,  only  30,000  now  read  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Pnacijna,  he 
survived,  raised  an  army  of  lOOiOOO  men,  went  to  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them  from  commonwealth,  who  tlien  enjoyed  a  gi-eat 
iheir  new  conquests,  Godfrey  gave  him  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  and  re- 
batUe  in  the  plahi  of  Ascalon,  on  which  quested  him  to  lend  him  tlie  work.  Mr, 
occasion  100,000  men  were  left  dead  upon  Logan  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  God- 
the  field.  This  victory  placed  him  in  frey  before,  but,  after  some  conversation, 
possession  of  the  whole  Holy  Land,  two  bade  him  welcome  to  that  or  any  other 
or  three  places  only  excepted.  Godfiiiy  book  he  possessed.  Not  long  jJierwards 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  otganiza-  (in  1730),  Godfrey  communicated  to  Lo- 
tion of  his  newly  estabhshed  goveni-  gau  the  improvement  he  had  made  in 
ment.  He  appointed  a  patriareh,  founded  Davis's  quadrant,  by  which  Logan  was  so 
two  cathedral  cliapters,  and  built  a  mon-  much  struck,  that,  in  May,  ITiH,  he  ad- 
astery  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat.  He  dressed  a  letter,  on  die  Bubject,  to  doctor 
subsequently  gave  his  new  Bubjects  a  Edmund  Halley,  in  England,  in  whichhe 
code  of  laws,  but  soon  after  died,  July  18,  descrii>ed  fully  the  construction  and  uses 
J100,just  a  year  after  the  capture  of  Je-  of  Godfrey's  instrument.  In  the  same 
rusalem.  He  was  interred  on  mount  year,  God^y  himself  also  prepared  an 
Calvary,  near  the  sepulchre  of  the  Savior,  accoimt  of  his  invention,  addressed  to  the 
Tasso's  beautiful  epic  poem  sets  the  royal  society  of  London ;  but  it  was  not 
characterof  this  great  prince  and  general,  then  transmitted,  from  the  exiiectntion 
whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  as  which  he  entertained  of  the  effect  or  the 
a  pattern  of  piety,  bravery,  and  ail  prince-  letter  to  Halley.  No  notice,  however, 
ly  virtues,  in  a  just  light  was  taken  of  it  by  that  saiiani,  and,  after 
Godfrey  of  STKisatiRG,  one  of  the  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  halt  I,oganre- 
mosl  distinguished  of  the  old  Gennan  solved  to  have  the  matter  submitted  im- 
poets,  was  probably  bom  in  Strasburg,  mediately  to  the  royal  society.  For  tliis 
liut  at  any  rate  lived  there.  He  was  not,  purpose,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
like  most  of  the  MinnesiTiga-a  (minstrels)  letter,  together  with  the  paper  of  Godfrey, 
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toMr.PeterCollinson.anRmmem  botanist  2Tiii  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of 
and  member  of  die  society,  enguging  ]iini  violent  exercise  on  a  very  warm  day. 
to  lay  them  before  that  body.  This  was  Little  attention  was  paid  to  Mr.  Godfrey's 
occordingly  done;  but  Mr,  Hadlev,  the  educadon,  but  he  was  ever  ardent  in  die 
vice-president  of  die  society,  liad  tdraady    pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  became  ex- 

f  resented  diem  a  paper,  dated  May  13,  ceedingly  well  versed  in  the  worits  of  the 
731,  containing  a  fuU  description  and  English  poets.  His  own  poetical  tnJents 
raUonale  of  a  reflecting  quadrant  of  the  were  early  manifested  by  his  publicarions 
same  chai'acter,  which  he  claimed  as  his  iii  die  American  Magazine,  printed  in 
invention,  and  the  paper  was  inserted  in  Pliilodelpliia.  His  principal  poem  is  the 
die  volume  of  the  Pnilosophical  Transac-  Court  of  Fancy;  and,  among  his  minor 
tions  for  tliat  year.  Thus  tliere  were  two  pieces,  his  Episde  from  Fort  Henry  may 
daiinanls  to  the  invention  of  the  instru-  be  cited  with  eulogy.  Some  of  bis  pastor- 
ment;  but  it  was  decided  diat  they  both  als  and  elegies  possess  also  a  de^e  of 
were  eudded  to  the  honor  of  it,  and  the  beauty.  But  he  is  principally  distinguish- 
society  sent  to  Godfl'er,  as  a  reward,  ed  as  die  author  of  the  first  American 
household  fiimiliire  to  die  value  of  £200,  drama.  This  production  is  called  3fe 
instead  of  money,  on  account  of  his  hab-  Prince  of  Parma,  a  tragedy,  which,  with 
its  of  intemperance.  The  instrument  has  variousdefecls,hRSsomeredeeining  merits, 
gone  by  the  name  of  Hw&e^s,  but  it  After  his  deadi,  his  poenia  were  collected, 
should  rather  be  called  Godfl^s,  for  the  and,  in  1765,  were  pubbehed  in  Philadel- 
Ameiican  may  certainly  be  deemed  its  phla,  preceded  by  a  critical  review  of 
first  discoverer,  although  the  idea  of  it  them,  by  doctor  Smith,  and  o  biography  of 
may  have  also  been  original  in  the  mind  the  audior,  by  his  friend  Nathaniel  Evans, 
of  Hadiey.  Time  enough,  however,  in-  Godfrei,  ar  Edmundbuiy ;  a  magis- 
tervened  between  die  period  of  Godfrey's  trate  who  was  active  in  die  discovery  of 
discovery  and  diat  of  the  presentation  of  the  popish  ^lot.  He  was  soon  after 
Hadley's  paper  to  die  royal  society,  found  dead,  pierced  with  bis  own  sword, 
for  the  latter  to  have  received  some  ac-  His  death  was  imputed  to  the  resentment 
count  of  the  instniment,  Mr.  Godfrey  of  'he  papists,  and  therefore  his  remains 
died  in  December,  1749.  Doctor  Frank-  were  buried  with  great  pomp.  He  died 
lin  says  of  him,  "Among  die  first  mem-  October  17, 1678. 
bers  of  our  junto  was  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  Godiva.  (See  Caveidry.) 
self-taught  madieniatician,  great  in  his  GoniiAW,  doctor  John  D.,  an  eminent 
way,  and  after\vardg  inventor  of  what  is  American  lecturer  and  writer,  was  born  at 
now  called  HaiUey's  quadrant.  But  he  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and,  having  lost  his 
knew  litde  out  of  liis  way,  and  was  not  a  parents  atanearly  ace,  was  bound  appren- 
pleasing  companion,  as,  like  most  great  tice  to  a  printer  in  Baltimore.  Dishking 
mathematicians  I  have  met  with,  he  ex-  bis  business,  he  abandoned  it  after  a  few 
pected  univeisal  precision  in  everything  years,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  entered 
stud,  and  was  forever  denying  or  distin-  as  a  sailor  boy,  on  board  the  fiotllla  sta- 
guishiug  upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  tioned  in  Chesapeake  bay.  At  the  end  of 
of  all  conversation.  I  continued  to  thewar,wben^outl5,hecommenced  the 
board  with  Godfi^y,  who  lived  in  part  of  study  of  medicine.  He  then  removed  to 
my  house,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  Baltimore,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
had  one  side  of  the  shop  for  his  glazier's  with  such  success,  in  the  office  of  an  emi- 
business,  though  he  worked  litde,  being  nent  physician,  that  he  vras  chosen  to  fill 
always  absorbed  in  mathematics."  tlie  plac«  of  his  preceptor,  who  was  pro- 

GonFBiT,  Thomas,  Junior,  the  son  of  fessor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
the  foregoing,  and  apoet  of  some  merit,  MarylandjWhilst  die  latter  was  disabled  by- 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1736  Dis-  sickness  from  attending  to  his  duties.  His 
liking  the  dnidgery  of  a  mechanical  oc-  lectures  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  those 
cupatioQ,  be  abandoned  the  trade  of  Ills  who  heard  him,  that  strong  sympcotns  of 
fetber,  B3  well  as  die  art  of  watchinaking,  regret  were  manifested  when  he  was 
to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed,  tmd  obliged  to  relinquish  the  station.  He 
obtauied  a  lieutenancy  in  the  provincitd  afterwards  ivos  induced  to  remove  to 
troops  raised,  in  1758,  for  an  expedition  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  by  an  offer  of 
against  fort  Du  Quesne.  This  etntion  he  the  chiur  of  anatomy,  in  a  medical  school 
retained  until  the  forces  were  disbanded,  which  was  almut  to  be  eHtebliBhcd  in  that 
He  tiien  established  liimself  as  a  factor  in  town.  But  as  the  school  did  not  succeed. 
North  Carohna,  where  he  died,  three  lie  returned,  after  a  year,  and  setded  in 
years  afterwards,  August  3,  1763,  in  the    Philadeipliia,  as  a  physician  and  private 
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teacher  of  anatomy,  and,  for  some  time,  flight  of  that  monarch,  aiicl  while  the 
assisted  in  editing  doctor  Chapman'B  country  was  yet  in  suspense,  Godolpbin 
Medical  Journal.  It  was  about  this  voted  for  a  regency,  yet  wa?,  after  the 
time  that  he  published  hia  popular  Natu-  Beltlement  of  the  crown  on  WilUam  and 
ral  History  of  American  Quadrupeds,  in  Maiy,  made  a  treasury  commissioner, 
(liree  volumes  octavo.  Having  been  so-  DuringlliereignofAnne,liewasappointed 
licited  to  accept  the  professorship  of  anat-  lord  high  treasurerofEngland,and,inir04, 
omy  in  Rutgers'  Medicul  College,  at  New  became  a  knight  companion  of  tlie  gar- 
York,  he  removed  thither ;  and  at  lost  hia  ter.  In  1706,  he  was  made  earl  of  Go- 
affaiis  assumed  a  prosperous  aspecL  He  dolphin,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  was 
acquired  an  extenave  practice  as  a  sur-  obliged  to  retire  from  ofiice.  Hia  death 
seon,  and  the  college  nourished ;  but  in  took  place  in  I7I2, 

memidst  of  hia  second  course  of  lectures,  Godot,  don  Manuel  de  ;  duke  of  Alcu- 
a  severe  cold  settled  on  hia  lungs,  accom-  dia,  prince  of  peace  (prinripe  delta  pai), 
panied  by  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which  fevorite  of  king  Charles  IV  of  Spiun; 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  pursuits,  bom  1764,  at  Badajoz.  When  young,  he 
After  having  visited  Santa  Cruz,  without  was  only  a  poor  nobleman,  who  sang 
permanent  benefit  to  his  health,  he  remov-  well,  played  on  the  guitar,  and  was  dis- 
ej,  in  1829,  to  Philadelphia,  where  be  linguished  by  a  tall,  handsome  figure.  He 
died,  April  17,  1830,  in  the  32d  year  of  aceompanied  his  elder  brother,  don  Luis 
his  age.  Though  doctor  Godman's  early  Godoy,  to  Madrid,  and  soon  entered  the 
education  had  been  greatly  neglected,  yet,  body  guard  of  the  king.  The  master  of 
by  his  indefatigable  industry,  he  made  an  ordinary  entertained  him  for  a  year, 
himself  master  of  Latin,  French  and  and  received  his  i«iyment  for  his  board 
German,  besides  acquiring  a  considerable  and  lodging  in  singing  and  playing.  Tlie 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Italian  and  Spanish,  same  accomplish  moms  gained  his  brother 
His  learning,  as  a  physician  and  natural-  the  acquaintance  of  an  attendant  of  the 
ist,  was  very  extensive,  and  tliere  were  queen,  who  recommendeil  him  to  her 
few  subjects  of  general  literature  in  mistress.  The  queen  learned  from  him, 
which  he  was  not  well  versed.  Among  tliat  his  brother  sang  and  played  still  bel- 
otherpursuiis,  to  which  he  turned  bis  at-  ter,  and  don  Manuel  was  summoned  to 
tention,  was  the  study  of  ancient  coins,  of  her  presence.  The  king  also  heard  him, 
which  he  acquired  a  critical  knowledge,  and  was  delighted  with  the  style  of  his 
Natural  history,  however,  was  his  favorite  perfomiance.  Godoy  now  became  a  fa- 
pursuit,  and  it  is  as  a  naturalist  that  he  vorite  at  court  Here  his  handsome  per- 
has  left  behind  him  the  greatest  reputa-  son,  easy  and  agreeable  conversalioti,  lo- 
tion. His  American  Natural  History,  and  getber  with  his  rare  talent  for  intrigue, 
his  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  are  works  of  procured  him,  in  quick  succession,  the 
high  merit.  As  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  he  following  posts.  In  1788,  he  was  an  ad- 
was  excelled  by  none.  Doctor  Godman  iulanl ;  in  1791,  adjutant-general  of  the 
possessed  a  retentive  memoiy,  unwearied  body  guard,  and  ^and  cross  of  the  ordel 
nidusrry,  great  quickness  of  jjerception,  of  Charles  HI ;  m  ITilS,  lieutenant-gen- 
and  remarkable  power  of  concentrating  era!,  duke  of  Alcudia,  major  of  the  body 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  upon  any  guard,  premier  in  the  place  of  Arandu, 
given  subject.  He  was  of  an  entliusiaslic  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  golden 
temperament,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  fleece  ;  lastly,  hi  1795,  as  a  revwird  for  his 
was  never  satisfied.  Some  of  his  poeti^I  pretended  services  in  niaking  peace  with 
effusions  indicate  a  chaste  and  vi  d  n  Fra  ce  he  was  created  jirince  of  peace 
agination.  His  social  and  mora  q  a  {jm  m  dtUa  pal),  and  grandee  of  the 
ties  were  as  worthy  of  eulogy  as  h  s  el  bra  class,  and  presented  with  an  estate 
lcctual,aud  he  died  a  smcere  and  ad  hat  gave  him  anincome  of  50,000dollars. 
Christian,  His  countenance  was  re  na  k  He  gi  ed,  August  19,  1796,  at  Sl  Ude- 
obly  fine.  The  articles  on  natura  f  so  an  fiance,  defensive  and  ofiensive, 
ry,  in  this  work,  to  the  end  of  the  et  e  C  w  I  le  French  republic.  He  married, 
were  communicated  by  him.  n  s  p  e  nber,  1797,  donna  Maria  Theresla 
GonoLPHiN,  Sidney,  earl  of  Godolphln,  of  Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  the  infant  don 
began  a  career  of  politics  at  an  eariy  age,  Luis,  bi'other  of  king  Charies  III.  In 
under  Charles  II,  and  was  one  of  lliose  1798,  he  resigiied  liis  post  of  prime  min- 
wlio  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  ister,  but  was,  in  tlio  same  year,  appomted 
of  York  from  the  throne,  in  1680,  not-  general-in-cliief  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
wiihstandingwhich,  he  continued  in  office  He  commanded,  in  1801,  the  anny  sent 
after  the  (Lccession  of  James  II.    Ou  the  against  Portugal,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
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Badajoz,by  which  he  obtained, according  He  has  a  daughter,  the  duchese  of  AlcU' 

to  a  previous  secret  stipulation,  one  lialf  dia,  by  his  wife,  who  has  remained  in  To- 

of  the  30,000,000  of  franca,  to  be  paid  by  ledo,  wilh  her  mother,  a  descendant  of 

the  prince   of  Brazi!,      By  a  decree   of  the  fomily  of  Sallabriga,    The  character 

October  1, 1804,  he  was  mode  generalissi-  of  tliis  man   liaa    been    represflnted    as 

mo  of  lliB   Spanisli   military   and  naval  worae  than  it  really  is,  through  the  hatred 

force,  kept  a  body  guard  of  120  men,  and  of  the  Spaniards.    The  fbllomng  is  one 

his  income  wos  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  him.    An 

of  100,000  piastres.     A  new  decree,   in  old  officer,  of  tlie  name  of  Tudo,  sought, 

1807,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  A^-  for  more  than  ax  months,  lo  obtain  an 
tiMS,  and  unlimited  power  over  the  whole  audience  of  the  prince.  At  last  he  asked 
monarchy,  it  was  not  long,  however,  for  it  through  his  daughter.  Immediately 
before  he  fell  from  his  proud  elevation,  both  were  admitted,  and  the  fttlier  reeeiv- 
ihrough  the  influence  of  various  causes,  ed  the  place  of  governor,  in  Buen-Reliro, 
partly  foreign  and  partly  domefflic.  The  whither  the  prince  frequently  went  to 
power  of  Napoleon  had  raised  his  suspi-  visit  the  daughter,  Josephine  Tudo.  She 
cioii ;  and,  in  1806,  a  short  time  before  captivated  him  bo  much,  that  be  is  said  to 
tlje  war  with  Prussia,  he  thought  the  have  married  her  secretly.  The  queen 
time  had  arrived  to  fireak  Uie  might  of  herself,  according  to  the  story,  tnew  of 
France,  He  called  the  nation  to  arms;  it;  but  no  one  dared  to  eay  any  thing,  in 
and,  although  he  did  not  avow  the  object  tiie  presence  of  the  Iting,  to  disparage  the 
of  his  preparations,  and,  after  the  unfor-  prince.  His  enemies,  acquainted  with 
tunate  turn  of  tlie  war  with  Pnissia,  pre-  the  Act,  urged  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
tended  to  have  been  providing  against  with  the  daughter  of  the  infant  don  Luis, 
danger  fi'om  the  Barlrary  states,  yet  Na-  then  15  years  old.  Josephine,  according 
poleon  had  seen  through  his  design,  and,  to  report,  heard  of  the  nuptials  only  the 
ftoin  that  moment,  determined  to  de-  evening  before  they  took  place.  She  ran 
throne  the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  (See  into  the  palace,ond  entered  theapartment 
.%ain  since  1808.)  In  the  meantime,  the  of  the  prince,  exclmming,  "He  is  my  bus- 
hatred  of  the  people  against  tlie  overbear-  band,  the  father  of  my  children !  I  call 
ing  favorite  was  excited  to  the  highest  de-  upon  God  and  man  for  justice !"  Godoy 
gree.  Godoy  saw,  too  late,  the  abyss  fled  llirough  the  garden.  The  unfortu- 
open  before  his  feet  The  insurrection  naie  woman  swooned,  and  was  carried 
of  Aranjuez  (March  18,  1808)  baffled  back  to  her  own  house.  After  a  few 
his  plan  of  fleeing  to  America  with  the  days,however,  a  reconciliation  took  place, 
royd  family.  To  escape  the  fury  of  the  and  the  prince  persuaded  her,  that  he  had 
populace,  the  prince  of  peace  concealed  been  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
himself  in  a  loft  of  his  bouse,  but  was  king.  The  prince  is  said  lo  have  two 
discovered,  roughly  handled,  and  would  sons  also  by  a  lady,  who,  through  his  influ- 
nave  lost  his  life,  if  the  prince  of  Aaturias  ence,  was  made  countess  of  Casteilo  Fiel. 
had  not  exerted  himself  to  save  him,  at  Godoy,  during  the  period  of  his  power, 
the  instance  of  the  king  and  queen,  on  frequently  opposed  the  influence  of  the 
condition  that  he  should  be  tried.  The  im-  clergy,  and  endeavored  to  carry  into  exe- 
portant  occurrences  at  Bayonne,  however,  cution  seveml  good  plans ;  for  instance, 
intervened.  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the  sys- 
employ  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  tcm  of  Pestalozzi.  He  set  several  prison- 
peace  vrith  Charles  IV,  procured  his  re-  era  of  die  inquisition  at  liberty,  and  de- 
lease  from  prison,  and  summoned  him  to  stroyed  the  minutes  of  their  trials.  He  is 
Bayonne,   where   he    anived    April    26,  now  living  in   Borne.     He  blames  no- 

1808,  and  became  the  moving  spring  of  body,  and  is  silent  about  his  enemies.  Ho 
every  thing  done  by  the  kiug  and  the  is  only  heard  to  repeat,  that  he  has  not 
queen  of  Spain.  Since  that  time,  he  has  shed  blood.  The  pope  lately  prevailed 
hved  in  France,  and,  still  later,  in  Rome,  on  him  to  exchange  the  title  of  prince 
wnere  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  king  of  peace  for  that  of  pmMe  of  Viuxano, 
and  queen,  until  the  death  of  both  (Janu-  u»e  former  being  disagreeable  to  the  king 
ary,  1819).  When  he  was  ack,  in  1818,  of  Spain.  His  brother,  don  Luis,  died,  iu 
the  queen  herself  nursed  him.    Though  1801,  capldn-general  of  Estremadura. 

he  has  lost  his  pn)peny  in  Spain,  his  in-        Godwin,  Mary,   better  known  by  her 

come  was,  in  1818,  estimated  at  5,000,000  maiden  name  of  WolsUmecrqft,  a  writer 

of  piastres.      He  possessed    the   richest  of  considerable,  but  eccentric  genius,  was 

collection  of  paintings  in  all  Spain.     His  bom  in  or  near  London,  in  1759,     Her 

house  was  the  most  splendid  and  elegant,  parents,  whose  circumstances  were  hum- 
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hie,  afterwarda  removed  lo  a  farm  near  Provinces— a  work  of  considerable  merit 
Beverley,  in  Yorkeliire,  where  slie  attend-  Mr.  Godwin  was,  in  1782,  a  strictly  or- 
ed  a  day  school.  In  her  24[h  year,  she  thodox  dissenting  divine;  but,  in  179i^ 
set  up  a  school,  in  conjunction  widi  her  we  find  him  appear  as  the  author  of  Po- 
sisters,  with  whoin  she  removed  to  New-  lirical  Justice,  in  which  he  inculcated 
ington-Green,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  en-  aome  doctrines,  both  oa  religion  and  poli- 
titled  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  tics,  which  gave  great  offence.  This 
Daughters.  She  was  subsequently  em-  woric  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  a  new 
])loyeil,  for  some  time,  as  governess  in  sect,  which  was,  however,  not  veir  nu- 
ihe  family  of  an  Irish  nobleman  ;  after  merous,  nor  did  it  lost  long.  Indeed,  Mr 
which  she  produced  Mary,  a  Fiction;  Godwin  himself  helped  much  to  destroy 
Original  Lettera  from  Real  Life,  and  the  it,  by  recanting,  in  n  second  ei)itioD,many 
Female  Reader.  She  was  one  of  the  liret  of  bis  first  principles.  In  1 J94,  his  novel 
to  answer  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  of  Caleb  Williama  came  from  the  press — 
French  Revolution,  which  answer  was  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  but 
followed  by  her  celebrated  Vindication  of  open  to  many  objections.  In  1796,  he 
llie  Rights  of  Women.  The  eccentricity  published  a.  volume  of  raiecellaneoua 
of  her  theory  was  equalled  by  the  singu-  essays,  under  the  title  of  the  Inquirer, 
larity  of  her  practice,  wliicli  fed  her  first  Both  his  great  works  soon  reached  a  lliird 
into  the  indulgence  of  a  romantic,  but  edition.  Mr.  Go<lwin,  in  bis  FoliliGal 
fruitless  attachment  to  Mr.  Fuseli,  the  Justice,  had  spoken  much  agwnst  the 
painter,  altlio ugh  a  married  man,  and  to  marriagestate;  but,in  ]797,bBDecamethe 
one  more  intimate  with  an  American,  of  husband  of  the  celebrated  Maiy  Wool- 
the  name  of  Imlay,  whose  desertion  stoneciaft.  (See  the  preceding  arttde.) 
caused  her  lo  attempt  suiciie.  This  ar-  She  died  soon  after  tiie  murriage,  and  he 
dent  passion,  like  tlie  ftirmw,  was,  how-  published  her  memoirs— a  work  whicii 
ever,  overcome  by  a  succeeding  one,  the  exposed  the  lady  and  her  biographer  to 
object  of  which  was  Mr.  Godwin,  author  much  censure.  In  1799,  he  published 
of  Political  Justice,  &c.  As  the  bonds  St.  Leon,  a  Tale  of  tiie  Sixteenth  Centu- 
of  wedlock  were  deemed  a  species  of  it,  4  vols.,  12ino.  In  1801,  he  brought  on 
slavery  in  her  tbeoiy,  it  was  only  to  lej^ti-  the  stage  Antonio,  a  tragedy ;  but  it  did 
matize  theforthcoming  truitsof  tliounion,  not  succeed.  In  1807,  Lis  Falkener,  a 
tliat  a  marriage  between  tiie  parties  took  tragedy,  had  no  better  success.  In 
place.  She  died  in  childbed,  after  being  1601,  he  published  Thoughts  on  Doctor 
delivered  of  a  daiiEhter,  in  August,  179^  Parr's  Spital  Sermon, beiniraR«plyto  the 
Mr.  Godwin  published  her  life.  The  his-  Attacks  of  Doctor  Parr,  Mr.  Mackintosli 
tory  of  this  woman,  of  strong  but  undis-  and  others.  In  1803,  appeared  his  His- 
ciplined  powers  and  passions,  does  littie  tory  of  the  Life  and  Age  of  Geot&ey 
to  advance  tlie  credit  of  the  theory  on  Chaucer,  2  vols.,  4to.  In  this  work,  Mr. 
which  she  acted.  Beades  the  works  Godwin  has  borrowed  much  from  Stowe's 
above  mentioned,  Mrs.  Godwin  publi^ed  Survey  of  London,  but  has  contrived 
a  Motal  and  Historical  View  of  the  French  to  give  us  a  most  entertaining  account 
Rev-olution,  taid  Lettera  from  Norway.  of  die  manners  and  customs  of  CJ)auc«r'a 
Godwin,  William,  son  of  a  dissenting  age.  After  the  loss  of  his  iirat  wife, 
minister,  in  England,  was  hinaelf  deslin-  he  married  a^in.  He  has  written  many 
ed  for  the  same  profession  ;  studied  at  the  books  for  tije  instruction  of  children,  un- 
dissenting  college  at  Hoxton,  near  Lon-  der  the  name  of  Edwird  Balihmn,  esquire. 
don,  where  he  was  five  years  under  the  His  other  acknowledged  works  are.  Fleet- 
tuition  of  doctor  Rees  ami  doctor  Kippis.  wood,  or  the  new  Man  of  Feelins,  a 
He  entered  the  dissenting  church,  in  1778,  novel  (1805);  an  Essay  on  Sepulchres 
and  preached  nearLondon,  whence  here-  (1809);  the  Lives  of  Edward  and  John 
moved  to  take  charge  of  a  congregational  Phillips  (1815);  Letter  of  Verax,  on  the 
Slowmai'ket,  in  Suffolk.  He  adopted  the  assumed  Grounds  of  the  Present  War 
opinions  of  Cidvin.  In  1782,  he  removed  (1815) ;  Mandevillo,  a  Tale  of  the  Seven- 
to  London,  resolving  lo  trust  to  literature  teenth  Century  (1817);  an  attack  on  Mr. 
for  a  subsistence.  His  first  publication  Malthiis'sTheoryof Population,andaHis- 
was  Sketches  of  History,  in  six  Sermons  tory  of  the  Commonwealth  (4  vols,  8vo, 
(1784).  He  is  said  to  have  had  the  con-  London,  1824—28). 
ducting  of  the  New  Annual  Register.  A  GiECKiNeK,  Leopold  Frederic  GOnther, 
sketch,  which  be  wioie  for  the  Register,  von,  was  bom  at  Griiuinjien,  in  the  teni- 
he  enlarged,  and  published  under  the  title  tory  of  Hnllterstwxlt,  in  1748.  He  studied 
of  The  Political   Events   of  the  United  law    at    tiie    university     in    Halle,    and 
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there,  in  coTijiinction  with  his  iriend  and  language,  his  knowledge  of  nhich  is  di»' 

counlrymau  G,  A.  BOrger,  tried  his  pow-  played  in  his  Mythological  History  of  Ihu 

ere  in  (he  tat  of  poeiry.     He  afterwards  Asiatic  World  {J^hthengfsehiditr.  der  Aai- 

filled  several  important  stations   in    the  oiwcifn  Wei(),andbi8lKiok  of  the  Heroes 

Prussian  service.    He  wrote  songs,  epi-  of  Iran  [HddenlnKk  det  Irmt).     In  1807 

grains  and  epistles,  the  las!  of  which,  es-  appeared     his     Deutsche      yoUcsbiicher, 

pecially,  were  received  with  universal  ap-  Tlie  turn  which  che  war  in  Russia  took, 

probation.      Besides  many  otlier  poems,  revived  the  hopes  of  Gorres.    A  periodical 

which  evince  deep  feeling,  and  a  great  publication,forthepurposeof arousingihe 

command  of  language,  his  Songs  of  Two  Germane,  especially  in  the  countries  on 

Lovers  (LKders-iiaer  ZMbenikn),6rsl  pub-  the  Rhiite,  which   had  for  many  years 

Ushed  in  1777,  and  again  in  1779,  pro-  l>eeR  attached   to   France,  appeared   im- 

cured  him  the  grenlesl  reputation.      His  ])Ortant.      In   February,   ]8I4,  therefore, 

poems  were  publislied  al  Frankfort  (1780  appeared  tlie  Mercury  of  llie  Rhine— such 

— 1789),  in  three  volumes.    A  new  edi-  a  paper  us  had  never  before  been  seen  in 

tion,  in  four  volumes  (enlai^ed  wiih  salir-  Germany.    Its  strong  and  peculiar  tan- 

ical  essays],  appeared  ui  1613.    His  prose  guage,  its   patriotic  sentiments,  its  clear 

writings  were   published   at    that   place,  elucidation  of  the  most  weighty  questions 

in  one  volume,  m  1784.    Gockingk  died  reloting  to  ilie  politics  of  the  day  and  the 

February  18, 1838,  history  of  the  times,  exerted  such  a  de- 

GiEEBE3,  John  Joseph,  the  son  of  a  cided  influence  upon  public  o[Hnion,  that 

trader,  was  bom  at  Coblentz,  January  2.%  even  tlie  French  called  the  Mercury  "  la 

1776,  and  received  his  education  at  the  cfiigui^me  mnssonte"  (the  fifth  power),  imd 

academical  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  the  English  papers  gave  almost  an  entire 

Before  lie  was  20  years  of  age,  he  exhil)-  translation  of  every  number.     This  paper 

ited  his  oratorical   powers  in   clubs  and  was  prohibited  in   February,   I8I6.      At 

public   meetings.     As   Coblentz  was  the  this  time,   Gorres  went  again,  with   his 

chief  place  of  resort  for  tEie   emigrants,  family,  to  Heidelberg,  in   order  to  avEul 

from  1789  to  1792,  and  was  much  affect-  himself  of  the  treasures  of  former  times, 

ed  by  tiie  influence  of  the  French  revo-  which  had  been  brought  from  Rome.    Al 

lution,  Gorres  published  a  journal,  which,  a  later  date,  he  removed  to  Coblentz,  and, 

on  account  of  its  impartiality,  obtained  during  the  scarcity  of  1817,  was  very 

Seneral  esteem.     To  put  an  end  to  tlie  active  at  the   head  of  an   association  of 

espotism  of  die  French  officers,  and  re-  citizens.      Gorrea  bad   already    rendered 

move   the  uncertainty  wliich    prevailed  himself  obnoxious,  by  drawing  up  a  peti- 

with  respect  to  the  political  destiny  of  tiie  tion,  expres^ve  of  the  wishes  of  tlie  prov- 

countries  on  tlie  Rhine,  the  [latciotic  party,  inces  on  the  Rhine  belonging  to  Prussia, 

on  its  left  banks,  njsolved  to  |fetition  for  in  tlie  name  of  the  city  of  Coblentz, 

the  union  of  these  provinces  witli  France,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  publication 

In  November,  17W),  Gorres  was  sent  to  entitled    Germany   and    the    Revolulioi) 

Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation ;  but,  [DevUddand  tind  die  Revolution,  1819),  in 

as  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire  which  he  censured  tlie  persecution  of  the 

had  commenced,  they  could  not  be  even  liberal  party  in  Germany,  lie  was  about 

admitted   to    an    audience   of    the   first  to  be  arrested  and  conducted  to  Old  Prus- 

consul.     Gorres,  tiierefore,  obtained  their  sia,  in  opposition  to  an  express  law  of  the 

recall,  and,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  Code  Napoleon,  which   still   prevails  on 

TheResukofmy  Mission  toParis(i{em2-  the  Rhine.     But  Gorres  fled  to  France, 

tate  mdntr  Setttbaw  iioift  Pom),  gave  a  where  he  found  protection  on  condition, 

laithliil  account  of  it  to  his  fellow  dti-  as  he  was  given  to  understand,  tliat  he  re- 

zens.  Public  bib  had  now  become  disagree-  mained  quiet.     He  remained  in  Strasburg 

able  to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  situation  until  tlie  death  of  the  duke  of  Beny  putit 

of  a  teacher  of  natural  history  and  phys-  in  the poweroftheFrench  ministers  tocon- 

ics  in  Coblentz,    Natural  philosophy  ivas  fine  all  suspicious  persons  according lo  their 

his  favorirestudy.     During  tiiis  period,  be  pleasure;  a  |>owerwhich,  being  contraty 

jiroduced  his  A])horisms  concerning  Or-  to  tiie  French  constitution,  so  disgusted 

ganology  {Aphonimen  iiier   Orgonotogw,  Gorres,  that    he   went   to    Switzerland, 

1802),  Organology  (1805),  and  Faith  and  where  the  libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Schaffhau- 

Knowledge  (Glaube  wid   Wusen,  1806).  sen  and  ZUrich,  furnished  him  with  means 

In    1806,    Gorres  went    to    Heidelberg,  for  his  historical  investigations.     Jn  1821 

where  his  interesting  and  animated  elocu-  were  published,  at  Stuttgart,  Ins   Europe 

tion  procured  him  many  hearers.     While  and   the  Revolution,  and  On  the  Affairs 

in  Heidelberg,  he  studied    the    Persian  of  tlie  Provinces  of  tiie  Rhine,  and  my 
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own  Concerns  (Jii  SaekenderRii^inpnyvin-  Maine,  where  his  fattier,  a  doctor  of  law 

ifn  tmd  ineiffnerAi^degetAeit) — writings  and  imperial  couoaellor,  was  highly  re- 

which   found  tlieir  admirers  aa  well  us  epecied,       Gotlie,  the    greatest    inoiiem 

tiieir  eneiiues.    They  were  prohibited  in  poet    of   Germany,    has    described    his 

various    parts    of    Germany — a    trouble  own  life,  in  which,  with  a  iiiBBter  hand, 

which  might  well  have  been   spared,  as  he   unfolds    the    secret   springs  of  the 

the   mystical  language   which    pervades  hiunan  character,  tuid  gives  us  tlie  key 

Gorres   works   deters  most  people  from  to   the   most    important   periods    of  hia 

reading  them   tlirough.    Concerning  hia  lil'e,  and   consequently   to    tlie   produc- 

kst  publication.   The  Holy  AUiaiice  and  tiona   by  wliich   tliey   were  respectively 

Uie  Nations,  considered  with  Beference  lo  distinguished.    Gothe's  father  was  an  ad- 

the  Congress  of  Verona,  we  must  pass  the  mirer  of  the  fine  oris,  and  surrounded  by 

same  judgment.     Gorres,  in  1827,  was  pictures,  whicli  early  developed,  in  the 

living  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  son,  the  nice  discrimination  and  the  ec- 

GtEKTz,  George  Henry,  baron,  of  an  an-  live  observation  for  which  lie  is  reniarka- 
cient  family,  privy  counsellor  to  duke  ble.  Tlie  seven  years'  war  broke  out 
Cluiatian  Augustus  of  Holstein,  joined  when  Gotiio  was  eight  years  old,  and 
Charles  XII  at  Stralsund,  on  his  return  (ountde  Thorane,  tietUetuml  du  roi  of  die 
from  Turkey.  His  activity  and  intelli  French  army  in  Germany,  was  quartered 
gence  induced  Charles  to  take  him  mto  in  tl)e  house  of  liis  father.  Tiie  count, 
his  service,  and  he  was  soon  placed  ai  the  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  soon  gave  em- 
head  of  affiiits.  The  desperate  state  of  ployment  to  the  artists  of  Frankfort, 
Sweden  seemed  only  to  render  his  pro-  Young  Gothe  was  often  present  at  tlie 
jectsfor  its  rescue  more  vast,  and  his  ac-  conversations  of  the  count  with  the  artists 
tivity  more  unabaling.  (See  Oltarles  XII.)  respecting  the  plans  of  pictures,  the  way 
His  policy  grasped  at  all  posicible  resources,  of  executing  them,  &c.  These  couver- 
nnd  he  endeavored,  by  the  active  prose-  sauons  had  a  great  influence  upon  tJje 
'lution  of  ^var,  to  ohtaui  lavorahle  condi-  mmd  of  the  young  poet.  The  count  was 
'ions  of  peace.  The  impoverished  con-  fond  of  him,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
ilition  of  tlie  c<"jntty  left  tiie  government  Jiart  freely  in  the  conversations ;  and  some 
(viriiout  Teeoi'rces,  and  he  endeavored  to  "ictures,  relating  to  tlie  story  of  Joseph, 
treate  a  ficticious  capital,  by  giving  lo  a  were  actually  painted  from  his  sugges- 
3opp«r  ("jrrency  the  nominal  value  of  ei]-  tions.  At  the  same  time,  he  learned  the 
vWjand  pledging  tlie  feilh  of  the  govern-  French  language  practically,  and  a  French 
0>ent  for  its  redemmion.  His  negotiations  company,  tnen  performing  in  Frankfort, 
with  Russia  had  almost  reached  a  happy  awakened  his  taste  for  dramatic  perform- 
lermination,  when  Charles,  encouraged  ances,  Draning,  music,  natural  science, 
by  new  hones,  invaded  Norway.  But  tlie  elements  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
scarcely  had  Charles  fellen  before  Fred-  languages,  occupied  liitn  alternately.  To 
erickshall  (Dec.  11,  171SJ,  when  the  for-  assist  his  progress  in  the  languages,  he 
eign  minister  fell  a  sacrihce  to  the  haired  formed  the  plan  of  a  novel,  in  which 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  successor  to  seven  brotiiers  and  asters  correspond  with 
the  throne.  He  was  anrested,  and  accused  each  other  in  different  languages.  The 
of  having  prejudiced  die  king  against  the  youngest  of  these  fictitious  persons  used 
senate,  atid  all  his  colleagues;  of  having  Jemsh-German,  which  led  Gothe  to 
induced  him  to  imdertuke  ruinous  enter-  study  a  littie  Hebrew,  in  which  he  never, 
prises,  esi>ecially  tiie  unfortunate  expedi-  indeed,  became  a  great  adept,  but  which, 
tion  into  Norway  ;  of  having  put  bad  coin  nevertheless,  had  an  influence  on  him  in 
into  circulation,  and  of  having  misman-  liis  childhood,  and  may  have  had  a  ten- 
aged  the  sums  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  dency  to  encourage  his  inclination  to 
condemned  and  beheaded,  witiiout  a  Oriental  poetry  in  his  later  years.  liy 
hearing,  Feb.  28,  I7I9,  Gortz  composed  his  study  of  Hebrew,  Gothu  became  more 
his  own  epitaph  ;  namely,  Mors  regis,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Old  Tes- 
fides  in  regtm,  est  mors  mat  (The  king's  taineni,  and  llie  History  of  Joseph  was 
death,  and  my  fidelity  lowiuds  the  king,  is  bis  first  poetical  work.  His  love  for  spec- 
the  cause  of  my  deafli).  He  died  with  tacles  attracted  his  attention  to  a  puppet 
firmness.  He  was  a  statesman  of  distiu-  show,  and  iu  the  beginning  of  his  fnUedn 
guished  talent,  but  unscrupulous  in  the  MeisUr  he  undoubtedly  look  from  his 
choice  of  means  for  effecting  his  ends,  o^n  life  the  motives  of  Meisier'a  love  for 
(See  Voltaire's  lafe  of  Charles  XII.)  puppet  shows,  which  he  dwells  upon  in 

CrffiTBE,    John   Wolfj,'ane   von  ;    bom  a  way  not  very  palatable  to  tiie  lasle  of 

.lugust  28,   1749,   at  Frankfort    on    tlie  foreigners.     Gothe  very  early  fell  in  love. 
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and,  aa  often  happens  in  the  case  of  boys  the  reading  of  several  religious  works,  to 
of  nn  ardent  temperament,  witli  a  girl  construct  for  himself  a.  strange  theologi- 
inuch  older  tlmti  himseJ^  who,  of  course,  caj  system,  of  whicji  New  Plalonism  waa 
treated  him  like  a  child.  Her  name  was  the  groundworit.  He  subsequently  went 
Margaret,  the  name  which  Goihe  after-  to  the  university  of  Strasbiirg,  to  pursue 
wiir<h  gave  lo  the  mistress  of  Faust,  the  study  of  law,  accoi'ding  to  the  wisii 
Tliough  he  ivas  then  a  mere  boy,  his  pas-  of  iiis  fntfier,  but  gave,  in  fact,  more  at- 
sinii  WHS  so  violent  as  to  deprive  him  of  tenlion  lothe  study  of  chemistry  and  anat- 
sleep  aud  appetite,  so  that  he  fell  serious-  oniy  than  to  that  of  law.  At  Strasburg, 
)y  rack.  With  returning  healtli,  he  ac-  he  became  aa^iiainted  witli  Herder(q.v.) 
qnireil  a  firmer  chamcter,  and  applied  — a  decisive  circumstance  in  his  life, 
liiinself  with  more  zeal  to  his  preparation  Herder  made  him  more  acquainted  with 
for  the  university.  He  went  to  Leipsic,  tlie  Italian  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in- 
wtiere  Gottsched  still  lived;  but  Eniesli  spired  his  mind  with  views  of  poetry 
and  Gellert  chiefly  attracted  his  at-  more  congenial  to  his  character  than  any 
tention.  The  young  poet  did  not  follow  which  he  had  hitherto  conceived.  While 
any  regular  course  ol  studies.  His  mind  here,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
was  always  active,  but  the  subjects  of  his  renovmed  minster  of  Strasburg,  GSthe 
study  were  regulated  by  Jus  feelings,  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Gothic  architec- 
Gennan  poetiy  was  then  in  a  critical  tiire.  The  treatise  contains  some  views 
state.  It  was  generally  felt,  that  the  which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  Here, 
old  bombastic  mannermust  be  sliakenotf,  on  French  ground,  and  so  near  to  the 
liefore  [wetrj'  could  make  any  important  confines  of  the  French  language,  he 
progress.  Preciaon  and  conciseness  were  shook  off  all  his  predisposition  for  the 
then  llie  great  deaiderala,  and  Gothe  soon  PVench  character.  In  1771,  he  took  the 
learned  to  feel  tlieir  importance.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and 
English  uoela  were  now  imitated,  instead  wrote  a  dissertation  on  a  legal  sufcgect. 
of  Uie  French,  who  bad  previously  been  He  then  went  to  Wetzliu-,  where  he 
servilely  copied.  He  began  at  tliis  pe-  found,  in  his  own  love  for  a  betrothed 
riod,  what  he  practised  throughont  his  lady,  and  in  the  fete  of  a  young  nian 
life,  to  imbody  in  a  poem,  or  in  a  poeti-''  named  Jerusalem,  llie  sulgecta  for  bis 
nal  form,  whatever  delighted  or  grieved,  tTertka:  The  attentioo  of  the  public  was 
pleased  or  displeased  him;  in  a  word,  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  GBfe;  (publish- 
whalever  occupied  his  mind  intensely;  ed  1773).  Werther  appeared  in  1774, 
and  no  one,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  in  November  7,  1775,  he  went  to  Weimar, 
need  of  such  an  exercise,  as  his  nature  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
continually  hurried  him  from  one  ex-  Weimar,  who  had  jtist  begun  bis  reign, 
treme  to  another.  Several  dramatic  In  1776,  he  was  made  privy-counsellor 
pieces  were  prdected  by  him  at  this  pe-  of  legation,  with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
riod,  when  he  first  realized  the  immense  privy-council.  He  made  a  journey  to 
difterence  between  the  Ibrm  and  tlie  sub-  Switzerland  in  the  same  year,  with  the 
stance  of  religion,  law,  morals,  in  short,  prince.  In  1782,  he  was  made  pre^dent 
of  all  tlie  great  subjects  which  most  deep-  of  tlie  chamber,  and  ennobled.  In  1786, 
W  affect  the  well-iieing  of  man.  The  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
fine arts  were  not  neglected,  and  ho  zeal-  mained  two  years,  vi^ted  Sicily,  and  re- 
ously  studied  tlie  first  authors  on  this  muncd  a  long  time  in  Rome.  In  1793, 
subject.  He  always  had  a  taste  for  he  followed  his  prince  during  the  cam- 
dramng,  and,  while  at  Leipsic,  also  at-  pfugn  in  Champagne.  He  was  after- 
tempted  engraving.  Improper  diet  and  wards  created  tmnister;  received,  m  1807, 
other  causes  now  brought  on  a  disease,  the  order  of  Alexander-Newsky  fhim 
from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered,  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  cross 
when  he  left  Leipsic,  in  1768.  His  healtli  of  the  legion  of  lioiior  from  Napoleon ; 
was  much  impaired,  and,  on  his  return  and  lives  at  present  retired  from  affairs, 
home,  he  was  affectionately  nursed  by  a  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
Iadyna]»edvonKlettenberg,andhisconver-  to  literary  labors. 

satious  and  correspondence  with  herwere         If  we  survey  the  variety  of  the  pro- 

the  ori^n  of  Bdcenntnisae  eiiwr  sehonen  ductiona  of  this  great  man,  not  only  in  all 

Sede  in  his  Meisltr.     At  the  same  time,  branches  of  poetry,  but  also   in  natunil 

this  connesion  led  him  to  the  study  of  science,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  hi:- 

myati  co-alchemical  books  (the  traces  of  tiviiyand  tlie  versatility  of  his  genius— his 

which    are  so   apparent   in   Faust),  and  Vidseitj^keil,  as  the  German  phrase   is. 

iils-i  to  chemistry.     He  was  also  le<l,  by  His  genius  appears   niosl   wonderful,  if 
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we  throw  a  glance  al  what  German  Jitera-  position,  which  he  at  any  time  adopts,  re- 

titre  was  wlien  he  found,  and  what  it  ia  iiiaiue  with  him  more  a  matter  of  form 

now  thai  he  is  leaving  it,  and  liow  it  has  than  with  tliose  who  are  preeminent  in 

heen  affected  by  hini.     Gotlie  was  bom  any  particular  branch.    Hence  his  great- 

a;   a  period   when  the  modem  German  est  production  is  his  Faust,  emphatically  a 

literature  was  far  from  having  acquired  philosopliicel  poem,  which  wdl  long  re- 

indspendenceaiidcon^atency;niul,inthe  main  unrivalled;   for  it  ia    Jie   best    nf 

(litfitreiit  periods  of  liis  life,  it  is  easy  to  Gdtlie's  productions  in  b  department  for 

discover  the   influence  at  one   time   of  which  he  seems  to  nave  been  bom      His 

French   literature,  at   another  of  classic  beautiful  songs  and  sliorter  poems,  elegies, 

literature,&e.;huttheseinfluences,though  dlsticlis,   &c,,    have    the   same    per-uliar 

sufficient  to  destroy  the  vigor  and  energy  character;  for  tliough   many  or  most  of 

of  many  a  genius,  ratlier  served  to  devef-  them    cannot    be     called     ppeemuiently 

ope  his  jiowers  more  fully.    It  cannot  be  philosophical,  yet  tliey  are  all  tinged  mlh 

denied,  however,  that  even  he  has  some-  the  profound  reflections  of  his  philoBophi- 

times  been  led  astray,  as,  for  instance,  in  cal  mind,  and  continually  remind  ub  of 

his  polished  and  cold  Evgeide.    But  in  ihe  deep  wells,  from  which  our  griefe  and 

what  branch  has  Gotlie  most  excelled?  joys,  fears  and  hopes, spring.     The  cir- 

Ts  it  the  epic  ?    He  has  enriched  German  cumstance,  that  (here  is  in  Germany  n» 

literature  witli  some  of  the  most  popular  national  life,  that  no  grand  ideas  affect  the 

epic  productions ;  but  his  epic  descriptions  whole  mass  with  a  common  impulse,  tliat 

cannot  rival  the  beat  descnplive  composi-  tliere    are     few    histoiical    recollcctjons 

tions  of  English  liteniiure  (which  may  be  which  are  sourMS  of  a  common  pride  to 

pnrtly  accounted  for  fi«in  ihe  character  the  whole  nation — all   this  had  a   great 

of  the  two  languages);  nor  are  tJie  con-  influence  on  G6lhe,     It  was  one  of  the 

ceptiona    of  his    epics    of  the     highest  reasons  of  his  universalily,  and  also  tne 

character.      Is  it  the   drama?     He  has  reason  that  his  genius  directed  itself  tu 

produced    some   beautiful   dramas,    and  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  m- 

his   Iphigenia,   justly  called,  by  A.  W.  dividual  man,  considered  apart  from  the 

Schlegel,     em    JVaikgesmig    der     Grit-  influences  which  act  so  strongly  upon  tha 

fAen,  will  always  be  considered  as  a  mas-  niind  in  communities  more  sirongly  im- 

terpiece ;    bui,   ^nerally   speaking,   liis  bued  with  a  common   spirit.      In  tliia 

dramas  do  not  give  us  sketches  of  great,  reBjject,  he  resembles  not  a  httle  the  poets 

important,  or  interesting  characters,  nor  and  wise  men  of  the  East,  wlio,  under  a. 

the  picture  oi  a  great  action— the   two  despotism  which  crushes  freedom  of  ac- 

chief  points  of  dramatic  poetry ;  and  he  tion,  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  the  in- 

stands,  in   this   respect,   veiy  far   below  ward  man.*    It  is  this  state  of  his  coun- 

Slmkspeare.     Nay,  he  does  not  even  do  tiy,  also,  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the 

justice  to  historical  characters,  as  his  Eg-  want  of,  we  might  call  it,  mardifiesi  in 

muntshows.  Is  it  didactic  poeir)' ?   Helias  Golhe's   poetry,  a    characteristic    which 

written  several  didactic   poems,  but   he  distinguishes  many  of  the  British  bards: 

cannot  be  said  to  have  excelled  in  this  Gothe,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  most  universal 

branch.    Is  it  the  novel?     He  has  pre-  poet;  thoroughly  modem  in  some  of  faia 

sented  German  literature  with  sotne  nov-  inimitable  songs,  in  which  he  gives  vent 

els,  which  will  always  rank  among  the  to  the  tenderest  emotions  of  tiie   heart 

best;  but  their  excelienco,  of  which  we  with  a  sincerity  at  times  almost  childlike; 

shall  presently  speak,  is  not  in  tiie  plot,  whilst,  in  other  productions,  he  exhibits 

nor  parriculariy  in  the  characteis  describ-  the  spirit  of  ancient  literature  to  a  degree 

ed.     In  short,  what  is  the  prominent  fea-  •  The  want  of  a  nalional  spiril  in  Goihe  ap- 

turc    of   Gothe's  excellence?     We  think  pears  in  ilie  SBlh  epigram,  in  his  Episrammi, 

Goihe  must  be  colled,  preeminently,  the  VfErf^,  ITJO,  vibicb  ends  wiih   the  fcUowing 

poet  of  pkUcsopky.     It  is  the  philosophy  '""^'  ■ 

of  life  and  of   mdividual  character,  per-  aJ^ZJ^^vTrJ^i^^^il^l^Si^nUur 

vading  bis   works,   which    places   them  ^'■to"f"mMB'o.Wfe«=-™mi«i™'""«wui.- 

among  the  first  ever  produced.     Hence  T''*  'aognage  which  Goihe  thus  decries,  and  tiie 

h  1,..  !,.„  .bi.  „  de,o„  hi.  pow™  ,o  isr  s,r,:'';;id"«,-.'n"f.i:i 

allform3ofpoetry;ibrlhedramawasnot  onenation.    Great  ctianges  must  take  place  h^ 

to  liim    what  it  was  to  Shaksjieare,  nor  fote  a  German  poet  can  sing,  with  genuine  spiril, 

liie  epic  what  it  was  to  AriostO.  We  do  not  "f  liberty  and  patriotism.    Tho  artificial  esfiibi- 

sov  that  his  conceptions  are  in  no  degree  ui"' of 'eeling  on  ilieae  subject,  wliieh  we  wii- 

afle;-,ed  by  the  dress  in  which  they  are  S?cian  l^7^^n  rlru'gle^  I™  e'C^  ^ 

clothed,  but  that  the  form  of  poetic  com-  a  temple  is  there,  but  without  the  deilv  lo  adore. 
46* 
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which  probably  no  modern  poet  of  any  sening  him.     Gfithe  declares  that  the  truo 

nation  has  reached,  as  the  resemblance  is  character  of  his  works  had  never  been 

»ot  merely  in  (he  form,  but  in  the  very  better  underatcKid  than  by  this  woman, 

conception   of  the   ideas.     The   service  He  gave  her  his  portrait.     The  Interest- 

which  Giothe  has  done  to  tlie  German  ing  correspondence  between   Gothe  and 

language  is  immense ;  tie  has  elevated  it,  Scliiller  has  been  recently  published, 

and  used  it  with  that  ease  and  freedom,  Greia  von  Berlichinqen.     (See  Ber 

with  which  genius  always  heiidles  its  ma-  licliaigen.] 

lerial.  The  clearness  and  sinipUcity  of  Goez  Joseph  Francis,  liaron  of,  a  cel- 
his  pFose  style  make  it  (lie  b^  model  ebrated  painter,  was  bom  Feb.  36,  1754, 
tor  (lie  imitation  of  bis  countrymen,  at  Hermannstadt,  in  Transylvania,  where 
G6che  lias  received  an  honor,  of  which,  his  father  was  lieulenanl- colonel  of  a  gar- 
perhaps,  no  poet  before  him  can  boast,  rison.  He  was  employed  in  Vienna  in 
Several  professors  in  German  universities  the  department  of  justice.  His  leisure 
have  already,  during  the  life  of  the  au-  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  tlie  arts.  In 
thor,  lectured  on  various  poems  of  his,  1784,  be  published  his  series  of  160  elch- 
whilst  several  auiliors  have  written  com-  ings  illustrative  of  the  pasaons.  At  tlio 
menlarles  and  treatises  on  liis  produc-  same  time  appeared  his  Exercises  d'hir- 
lions.  If  the  Germans  have  often  been  aginattan  de  ibffiraa  Caradires  et  Formes 
reproached  with  ingratitude  towards  their  Aujiumiim— a  series  of  prints,  representing 
great  men,  they  cannot  be  cliarged  with  cliiefly  rural  scenes  illustrative  of  charac- 
It  in  regard  to  Gothe.  They  have  show-  ter.  In  1787,  Goez  received  an  invitation 
ed  the  greatest  enlhusiasm  for  him  in  all  from  the  empress  Catharine  II,  to  accom- 
periods  of  his  life.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  pany  Forster,  as  draughtsman,  on  avoyago 
said,  with  truth,  that  tlie  deficiency  of  round  tlie  world ;  but  the  project  was  aban- 
Gortie's  prbductions  in  great  national  donod  on  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey, 
ideas,  such  as  we  find  in  the  poets  of  In  January,  1701,  he  was  ordered  fo  leave 
otiier  countries,  is  partly  owing  to  his  Munich,  on  suspicion  of  being  connected 
having  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  with  the  orderof  the  illumlnati.  Heretired 
life  at  the  court  of  a  petty  prince.  But  lo  Ratisbon,  where  he  died  in  1813.  The 
etiH  his  whole  oi^anization  has  fitted  him  woriis  of  tliis  artist  are  generally  esteemed, 
to  he  the  observer  of  individual  and  of  Goffe,  Williain,  one  of  tlie  regicides 
social  life  in  tlie  worid  around  him.  His  in  tiie  time  of  the  English  revolution,  and 
mind  has  no  historical  c^t,  and  neither  a  major-general  under  Cromwell,  left 
ihe  progress  of  mankind  in  different  England  before  the  restomtion,  in  compa- 
Btagea  of  society,  nor  the  great  characters  iiy  witli  general  Whalley,  and  airived  at 
who  have  appeared  as  representatives  of  Boston  in  June,  1660.  They  were  ro- 
these  stages,  seem  to  have  excifed  a  ceived  kindly  by  governor  Endieott,  and 
powerful  interest  in  him.  So,  too,  his  resided  at  Cambridge  till  February,  1661, 
own  age  seems  to  have  passed  by  him  when  the  intelligence  reached  them  tiial 
without  esciting  in  him  tliat  interest  for  they  were  not  included  in  (he  act  of  iu- 
eitlier  of  the  great  contending  parties,  demnity.  They  then  removed  to  New 
which  is  so  strongin  minds  of  a  different  Haven,  and  were  concealed  by  the  prin- 
mould,  Golhe's  J^enieftre  {Doctrine  of  cipal  inhabitants.  They  afterwards  re- 
Colors),  and  Beitrare  xur  MUunmssen-  sided  for  some  time  on  West  Rock,  and 
scWi  iiberiaaipt,  insbesondre  zur  Motfho-  in  the  neighboring  (otvns.  But  in  1664, 
it^,  display  his  activity  in  the  study  of  they  removed  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
nature.  He  still  continues  to  write  on  and  remained  concealed  15  or  16  years,  in 
the  fiae  arts,  and  on  natural  philosophy  in  the  house  of  die  reverend  Mr.  RusseL 
die  most  various  departments ;  and  no  life  When  tlie  Indians  attacked  the  town,  in 
has  ever  been  spent  in  greater  activity  of  1675,  and  threw  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
mind,  and  more  univeraal  power  of  ob-  assembled  for  public  worship,  into  the 
servation  and  production.  G6ihe  is,  utmost  confusion,  Goffe,  who  wasentirely 
moreover,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  unknown  to  them,  white  with  age,  of  a 
His  popularity  appears  from  tiie  fol-  commanding  aspect,  and  clothed  in  an 
lowing  anecdote : — The  wife  of  a  Silesian  unusual  dress,  suddenly  presented  Minsell" 
weaver,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Saxony,  among  tiiem,  and,  encouraging  them  by 
and  hearing  that  she  had  travelled  (on  his  e^ortations,  placed  himself  at  their 
fiiot)  more  than  half  the  distance  to  head,  and  by  his  mililaiy  skill  secured 
tifithe's  residence,  whose  works  she  had  tliemtbe  victory.  The  battle  had  scarce- 
read  with  the  liveliest  interest,  continued  ly  terminated,  when  he  disa|)peared ;  and 
lier  journey  to  Weimar  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  alike  ignorant  of  tlie    [iluce 
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whence  he  cwne,aiid  of  hia  retreat,  re-  Gold  is  the  only  metal  which  has  a 
(;arded  him  asan  angel  sent  for  llieirdeliv-  yellow  color — a  character  by  wliicl]  it  ia 
.ininee.  HediedatHadlej,it  iBsupposed,  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other  si m- 
ubout  the  year  1679.  pie  metallic  bodies.  It  is  Ihe  most  malle- 
GooatidMAeoG.  Ezekiel  predicts  the  able  of  the  metals.  It  is  exceedingly  sof* 
destruction  of  Gogand  Magog  (c  xxxviii  and  flexible,  but  its  tenacity  la  sufficiently 
and  sxxix},  by  the  Jews,  and  mention  is  great  to  snBtain,  in  a  wire  one  tenth  of  an 
also  made  of  thein  in  Revelation  (c  xx).  inch  in  diameter,  500  pounds  weiglit  with- 
Interpreters  have  given  very  different  ex-  out  breaking.  Its  specific  gravity  is  19.3, 
planations  of  these  terms;  but  they  gen-  In  hardness  it  is  above  lead  and  tin,  but 
erally  understand  tliem  to  be  symbolical  inferior  to  iron,  copper,  platina  and  silver- 
expressions  for  the  heathen  nations  of  Its  lustre  does  not  equal  that  of  steel,  plat- 
Asia,  or  more  particularly  for  the  Tartars  ioa,  or  silver,  hut  it  surpasses  die  other 
or  Mongols.  Magog  is  mentioned  as  the  metals  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  exposed 
second  son  of  Japheth  in  Genesis  (ex.  2).  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  atmoapheie, 
GoQQLEs,  in  surgery,  instruments  used  without  suffering  the  least  change.  It  is 
for  the  cure  of  squinting,  or  that  distortion  also  equally  unalterable  in  the  common 
of  the  eyes  which  occasions  this  disorder,  fire!  hut  on  being  exposed  to  powerfiil 
They  are  short  conical  tubes,  composed  of  burning  mirrors,  or  to  the  heat  of  the  oxy- 
ivory  stained  bhick,  with  a  thin,  plate  of  hydrog:en  blowpipe,  it  melts,  and  even 
the  same  ivory  fixed  in  the  tulres ;  through  rises  m  vapor.  Gold  is  not  oxidized  or 
thu  ceiiire  of  the  plates  js  a  small  circular  dissolved  by  any  of  the  pure  acids.  Its 
hole,  to  transmit  the  rays  of  light.  only  solvents  are  chlorine  and  nitro-mii^- 
GoiTRE.  {See  Wett.)  alic  acid ;  and,  according  to  ar  H,  Da.y, 
GoLCONBA  (novr  called  Hyd&^ad)',  a  the  chlorine  is  the  agent  in  both  cases, 
province  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Deccan,  since  the  nilro-muriatic  acid  does  not  dis- 
iiounded  N.  by  Berar,  E.  by  the  Circars,  solve  gold,  except  when  it  givesrisetotlie 
S.  by  the  Mysore  and  the  Camatic,  and  formation  of  chloiine.  It  is  to  be  infer- 
W.  by  Dowlutabad  and  Bejapour.  It  is  red,  therefore,  that  the  chlorine  unites 
sittiated  chiefly  between  laL  16°  and  19°  directly  mth  the  gold,  and  that  the  com- 
N.  Its  ancient  name  was  TeUingaaa,  pound  formed  is  a  chloride  of  gold.  There 
and  it  was  formerly  a  portion  of  a  very  is  no  mconvenience,  however,  in  regard- 
c\tensive  empire,  which  comprised  all  the  ing  it  as  a  muriate  ;  since  reagents  act 
peninsula  from  cape  Comorin  lo  the  north-  upon  it  as  if  it  were  such.  The  gold  is 
em  extremity  of  Oiissa,  Much  of  the  soil  precipitated  from  its  solvent  by  a  great 
is  very  feitile,  and  produces  great  crops  of  number  of  substances.  Lime  and  mag- 
coiton,  rice  and  other  grain ;  also  vines  in  nesia  precipitate  it  in  the  formof  ayellow- 
aliiindance.  It  has  been  cliiefly  celebrated  ish  powder.  Alkalies  exhibit  the  same 
fill-  its  diamond  mines,  the  principal  of  appearance ;  but  an  excess  of  alkali  re- 
wliich  are  in  die  neighborhood  ofRaol-  dissolves  tlie  precipitate.  The  precipitate 
condaand  Culloor.  6000  men  were  con-  of  gold  obtained  by  a  fixed  alkali,  appears 
stantly  employed  in  lliese  mines,  but  they  to  be  a  true  oxide,  and  is  soluble  in  the 
have  ceased  to  be  important,  and  now  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids;  fivDin 
liurdly  pay  the  expense  of  working.  This  which,  however,  it  separates  by  standing. 
r^Hintry  is  subject  to  the  Nizam.  Having  Gallic  acid  precipitates  gold  of  a  reddish 
loiii;  been  under  a  Mohammedan  govern-  color,  and  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  to 
meat,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhab-  which  it  communicates  a  fine  blue  color, 
iiuiits  are  of  that  reli^on;  tlie  majority,  Ammonia  precipitates  the  solution  of  gold 
howuver,  are  Hindoos;  hut  the  i>eople are  much  more  readily  than  fixed  alkalies, 
by  no  ineansequal  to  tliose  of  the  British  This  precipitate,  which  is  of  a  yellow- 
provinces.  Ilyderabad  is  the  chief  town,  ish  brown  color,  possesses  the  proper- 
GoLcoNDi  (called  also  MoJiAuf) ;  a  for-  ty  of  detonating  with  a  very  consid- 
tress  of  Hindostan,  formerly  the  capital  erabJe  noise,  when  greally  hested.  It 
of  Golconda,  and  the  readence  of  the  is  known  by  the  name  of  /idmiiuiia^ 
kings;  5  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Hyderabad,  gold.  Most  metallie  substances  precipi- 
'I'his  fortress,  for  extent,  might  be  called  tate  gold  from  its  solution  in  nitro-muriatie 
a  city,  in  the  middle  of  whicli  rises  a  hill  acid.  Lead,  irou  and  silver  precipilaie  it 
like  a  sugar  loaf.  It  is  esteemed  hy  the  of  a  deep  and  dull  purple  color ;  copper 
nniives  impregnable,  but  is  extremely  hot  and  iron  throw  it  down  in  its  metallic 
and  unhealthy.  It  is  now  considered  as  state.  A  plate  of  tin,  immersHd  in  a  solu- 
Tlie  citadel  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  repos-  lioiiof  giild,uffonlsa  purple  powder,  call 
ikiry  of  the  wealth  of  the  Niaacn.  ed  the  jniij^e  powder  iff  Caetina,  which  jt 
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used  to  paint  in  enamel.  EtJier,  naphtha  mentioned  are  never  adopted,  if  tbe 
and  cKjenlial  oils  Utke  gold  fhim  its  sol-  gold  to  be  made  use  of  aji[>ears  to  con- 
vent, and  form  liquors,  which  have  beeu  tain  copper  (which  is  inferred  from  its 
called  potable  gold.  The  gold  which  is  reddish  tinge),  it  is  made  to  undergo  cii- 
precipilated  on  the  evaporation  of  these  pellation  with  a  given  quantity  of  pure 
fluids,  or  by  the  addition  of  stilphate  of  lead ;  l>y  which  means  the  copper  quits 
iron  to  the  solution  of  gold,  is  of  the  ut-  its  union  with  llie  gold,  and  unites  with 
moat  purity.  The  principal  use  of  gold,  the  lead,  leaving  the  former  by  itself,  end, 
as  is  well  knovvn,  is  in  coinage.  It  has  in  ihia  way,  the  propoition  of  gold  in  tlie 
been  with  mankind,  from  time  immemo-  alloy  is  ascertained.  If  silveris  presumed 
rial,  tlie  representative  Hgn  of  every  spe-  to  be  die  alloying  metal,  llie  operation 
cies  of  property.  Even  oefore  the  ait  of  consists  in  melting  the  alloy  with  three 
coiniug  was  invented,  it  passed  for  money  limes  its  weight  of  alver,  rolling  the  com- 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  in  pound  into  thin  sheets,  forming  these  into 
the  eanh ;  and  in  this  form  it  sliil  enjoys  coils,  and  plunmng  tliem  into  nitric  acid, 
acurrency  inmany  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  slightly  diluted:  the  silver  is  promptly 
rarely  employed  in  a  Slate  of  perfect  puri-  dissolved,  while  the  gold  remains  unaf- 
ty,  but  is  almost  universally  alloyed  with  fected.  This  operation  is  called  quarto- 
copper,  or  with  silver,  in  order  to  increase  /ion,  and  the  separation  of  liie  silver  by 
its  hardness.  The  alloy  of  gold  and  al-  nitric  acid,  parhng. — The  art  of  gilding 
Ter  is  found  already  formed  in  nature,  and  metals  (see  GUdxng)  depends  upon  tlie 
is  that  most  generally  known.  It  is  dis-  double  property  which  mercuiy  possesses, 
liaguishable  from  tliot  of  copper,  by  pos-  of  amalgamating  with  gold,  and  of  be- 
sessing  a  paler  yellow  than  pure  gold,  coming  volatile  by  heat,  and  thus  quitting 
while  the  copper  alloy  has  acolor  bonier-  ihe  gold,  wliich  adheres  strongly  to  the 
ing  ttpon  reddish  yellow.  A  voriety  of  metal  upon  which  the  mercurial  amalgam 
means  are  employed  to  judge  of  the  qual-  has  been  spread.  The  composition  of 
ity  of  alloys,  supposed  to  consist  in  part,  (he  amalgam  generally  used,  is  8  parts  of 
orprincipally,of  gold,  without  resorting  to  mercury  to  one  of  gold.  The  malleability 
a  regular  analysts.  The  most  common  and  esireme  divisibility  of  gold  are  the 
of  these  consists  in  the  use  of  the  brack-  foundation  of  the  art  of  g(^d-htedvnx ; 
stone  (for  the  nature  of  this  ^tistance,  see  and  tiiese  two  properties  are  so  remarka- 
(juorlz).  A  mark  is  mode  upon  the  stone  ble  in  this  ait,  diat  natural  philosophers 
with  the  alloy,  upon  whicn  a  drop  of  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  results  it 
nitric  acid  is  placed  hy  means  of  a  feath-  furnishes  aa  examples  of  tlie  divisibility 
er;  if  the  metallic  streak  disappears,  the  of  matter.  Boyle  has  observed  tliat  a 
alloy  is  destitute  of  gold ;  if  visible  only  in  grain  of  gold,  reduced  to  leaves,  will  cover 
Uttle  points,  at  distant  intervals,  it  indicates  a  surface  of  50  square  inches;  that  each 
a  small  proportion  of  tliis  metal;  where-  one  of  these  square  inches  may  be divid- 
as,  if  the  continuity  and  density  of  the  edinto46,656otlier little  squares,  aiidtliat, 
mark  remam  unbroken,  it  evinces  that  of  course,  the  entire  amount  of  surface 
ihe  piece  on  trial  is  pure  gold.  This  test  derived  from  one  grain  of  gold  is  capable 
isobviouslyfouudeduponthepropertypos-  of  being  divided  into  3,332,800  parts,  each 
sessed  hy  gold  of  being  insoluble  in  nitric  of  which  is  visible  to  tlie  naked  eye.  In 
acid,  while  silver,  copper  and  ttieir  alloys,  consequence  of  the  wonderful  exten»on 
^th  zinc,  are  instantly  t^en  up  by  mis  which  the  gold-beater  is  enabled  to  give 
solvenL  It  requires,  however,  much  prac-  to  tliis  precious  metal,  it  is  employe*!  for 
ticetodetermine,withanycoiisiderablBde-  ornamental  purposes  lo  an  eittent  which, 
greeof  precision,  the  amount  of  gold  pres-  from  its  comparative  scnrcity,wouldother- 
eiit  in  alloys  by  means  of  this  test  Tbe  wise  be  impossible.  Thus  it  is  estimated, 
crialof  specific  gravity  is  another  mode  of  that  an  equestrian  statue,  of  the  natural 
ascertmningtheproportionofgoldinalloys;  size,  may  be  gilded  witJi  a  piece  of  gold 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Archimedes  not  exceeding  in  value  $2.50.  Tbe  gild- 
detected  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  crown  ing  of  the  dome  of  the  Hotd  rfe*  htvalvis 
whichwasiohavebeenmadeof  pure  gold  at  Paris,  cost  $18,811.  And  in  India, 
for  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  But  this  where  ii  is  common  to  gild  towers, 
iiietliod  only  gives  approximations,  since  bridges,  gates  and  colossal  idols,  it  is 
certain  alloys  are  more,  and  otbei's  le^  known  to  be  atteuded  with  still  less  ex- 
dense,  than  the  mean  density  of  the  met-  pense.  The  following  is  a  short  account 
als  which  compose  them.  In  the  coining  of  the  ingenious  art  of  gtAd-beaiing.  The 
of  gold,  where  it  is  necessary  to  be  assured  gold  used  is  as  pure  as  possible,  and  the 
of  tlie  purity  of  the  metal,  the  trials  just  opciation    is    commenced    with    masses 
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neighing  about  9  ounces.  These  are  lo  adhere  inseparably  to  it,  by  meBiis  of  the 
beaten  into  plales 6 or 8  inches  long, hy  I  burnisher;  Bucccsave  laimnai  are  thus 
of  an  inch  wide,  Thoy  are  then  passed  applied,  till  the  quantity  of  gold  amounts 
between  steel  rolkrs,  till  theyhecoiiie  long  lo  100  grains  for  every  pound  troy  of  sil- 
ribanda,  as  thin  as  paper.  Euch  one  at  ver.  This  gilt  stiver  n>d  is  then  drawn 
these  is  now  cut  into  150  pieces,  each  of  successively  through  holes  made  in  a 
which  is  forged  on  an  anvil,  till  it  is  about  strong  steel  plate,  nil  it  is  reduced  to  the 
an  inch  square,  after  which  they  are  well  size  of  a  thick  quill,  care  being  taken  to 
annealed.  Each  of  tlie  sf|uareB  in  this  anneal  it  accurately  after  each  operation- 
stale  weighs  6j^,j  grs.,and  in  thickness  is  The  succeeding  jirocess  is  siitiilar  lo  the 
equal  to  T^^-g  of  an  inch.  The  150  plates  former,  except  that  a  mixed  metal,  eome- 
of  gold,  thus  produced  from  one  mass,  are  what  softer  than  steel,  is  employed  for  the 
interlaid  with  pieces  of  very  fine  vellum,  drawing  plates,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
aliout  4  inches  square,»and  about  20  vel-  gilding  from  being  stripped  off;  and  no 
lum  leaves  are  ptaced  on  tlie  outsides;  further  anneaUng  is  requisite  after,  if  it  ia 
thewholeis  then  put  into  acaseofpareh-  brought  to  beasalender  as  a  crow-quill. 
meat,  over  which  is  drawn  another  similar  When  the  wire  is  spun  as  thin  as  is  neces- 
ease,  so  that  the  packet  is  kept  close  and  sary,  it  is  wound  on  a  hollow  copper  boh- 
light  on  all  sides.  It  is  now  laid  on  ft  bin,  and  carefully  annealed  by  a  very  gentle 
smooth  block  of  marble,  from  300  totiOO  heat:  finally,it  ispassedlhroughaflatting- 
pounds  in  weight,  and  tlie  workman  be-  mill,  and  the  process  is  complete.  Ac- 
gins  the  healing  witli  a  round-faceil  bam-  cording  to  doctor  Halley,  6  feet  in  length 
iner,  weighing  16  pounds ;  the  packet  ia  of  tlie  finest  gilt-wire,  before  flatting,  will 
tiinied,  occasionally,  upside  down,  and  counterpoise  no  more  than  a  grain;  and 
beaten  willi  strong  lAit  not  acute  strokes,  as  tlie  gold  is  not  quite  ^V  ^f  'he  whole,  a 
till  the  gold  is  extended  nearly  to  an  equal-  single  grain  of  gold,  thus  extended,  will  be 
ity  with  the  vellum  leaves.  The  packet  345.6  teet  long,  and  only  the  millionth 
is  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  each  leaf  of  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. — The  oxide 
gold  is  divided  into  foiu*  with  a  steel  of  gold  is  used  in  staining  porcelain,  to 
knife.  The  600  pieces  thus  produceil  are  which  it  communicates  a  color  differing 
interlaidwith  piecesof  animal  membrane,  but  slightly  froin  copper-red.  For  ibis 
fi-om  the  intestines  of  tlie  ox,  of  the  same  purpose,  it  is  precipitated  from  its  muriatic 
dimension  and  in  the  same  manner  as  solution  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is  fixed 
the  vellum.  The  beating  ia  continued,  by  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  in  the  proportion 
but  with  a  lighter  hammer,  called  the  of  y'^  to  y^.  Such  are  the  principal  uses 
shaddering  kammer,  and  weighing  about  of  gold  and  its  oxide;  for  its  medicinal 
12  pounds,  till  the  gold  is  brought  to  the  virtues  are  of  too  doubtful  a  ch^acter  lo 
same  dimen^ons  aa  the  interposed  mem-  deserve  mention.  We  shall  now  pass  to 
brane.  It  is  now  again  divided  into  four,  by  the  description  of  the  ores  of  gold,  their 
means  of  a  piece  of  cane,  cut  to  an  edge,  mode  of  occurring  in  nature,  and  the 
the  leaves  being  by  this  time  so  light,  that  means  mode  use  of  for  obtaining  this 
any  accidental  moisture,  condensing  on  an  metal  from  them. — JVative  gold  is  found 
iroiiblade,wouldcauEe  themtoadheretoit.  crystallized  in  the  forms  of  the  octahe- 
Tlie  2400  leaves  hence  resulting  are  part-  dron,  the  cube  and  the  dodecahedron,  of" 
ed  into  tiiree  packets,  with  interposed  which  the  cube  is  considered  as  the  pri- 
membrane  as  before,  and  beaten  with  the  mary  form.  It  also  occurs  in  filifonn, 
jSnisWng'.orgiiirf  hammer,  weighing  about  capillary  and  arborescent  shapes;  aa,like- 
10  pounds,  till  they  acquire  an  extent  wise,  in  leaves  or  membranes,  and  rolled 
equal  to  the  tbrmer.  The  packets  are  masses.  Itofiers  no  indications  of  inter- 
uow  taken  to  pieces,  and  tlie  gold  leaves,  nal  structure,  but,  on  being  separated  by 
by  means  of  a  cane  insUrument  and  the  mechonical  violence,  eshibils  a  hackly 
breath,  are  liud  flat  on  a  cushion  of  leather,  fiacture.  Its  color  comprises  various 
and  cut,  one  by  one,  to  an  even  square,  by  shades  of  gold  yellow.  Ita  specific  grav- 
a  cane  frame ;  they  are  lastly  liud  in  books  ity  varies  from  14.8  to  195,  It  is  com- 
of  25  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which  is  monty  alloyed  by  copper,  silver  and  iron, 
previously  smoothed,  and  nibbed  with  red  in  very  small  proportion.  Native  gold 
bole,  to  prevent  them  flv)m  adhering.  Gold  existsin  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  but 
wire,  as  it  Is  called,  is  in  fact  only  silver  not  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  those  which 
wire  gilt,  and  is  prepared  in  the  following  are  esteemed  to  be  of  the  oldest  forma- 
manner.  A  solid  cylinder  of  fine  silver,  tion.  Its  immediate  gangue  is  generally 
weighing  about  20  pounds,  is  covei«d  quartz;  and  it  is  associated  with  tlie  ores 
with  thick  leaves  of  gold,  which  are  made  ofsilver.aulphuretofiron,  tead,nickel,cjp 
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per,&c.  it  b  often  so  minutely  dissPtn-  cessive  opfiraliona.  When  gold  occurs  inti- 
iDated,  ihnt  lis  presence  is  detected  only  mately  mingled  with  iron  pyritca,the  p^(^- 
by  pounding  and  washing  the  rocka  cess<fiffers  &omthatdescril>edelioye,only 
m  which  it  exists.  But  native  gold  is  in  that  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  ore,  in 
more  often  found  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  in  order  to  pulverize  it  sufficiently  to  set  it 
valleys  and  plains,  into  which  it  has  been  at  liberty, 
carried,  from  its  original  repositories,  in  Gold-beaiwg.  (See  GoM.) 
the  shape  of  larger  or  smaller,  generally  GoM  Thread.  The  gold  thread  corn- 
flat  pebbles,  mingled  with  quartz.  The  monly  used  in  embroidery,  conasts  of 
mountain  of  Vorospatak,  near  Abrud-  threads  of  yellowsilkjCOveredhyflattened 
banya  in  Transylvania,  is  a  remarkable  gilt  wire,  closely  wound  upon  them  by 
instance  of  a  rock  impregnated  through-  machinery. 
out  with  a  small  portion  of  gold.  It  has  Oold  Win.  (See  QM.) 
been  worked  to  a.  considerable  extent  Goto  Coast;  flame  ^ven  to  a  country 
since  tlie  time  of  the  Romans  ;  it  consists  of  Africa,  near  the  Atlantic,  about  liHI 
of  greywacke  and  porphyry.  In  a  simi-  leagues  in  length  from  E.  lo  W.,  between 
lar  rock  it  is  found  in  many  places  along  the  rivers  Ancobar  and  Volta.  It  contuns 
the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Sclilang-  a  variety  of  different  slates  and  kingdoms, 
enberg  in  Siberia.  But  the  greatest  and  received  its  name  from  tlie  immense 
quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  quantify  of  gold  which  it  produces.  Sev- 
dluvial  soils  of  several  islands  in  t!ie  In-  end  of  the  European  nahons  have  setde- 
dian  ocean,  from  the  southern,  middle  ments  here — the  Dutch  at  Elmina,  and 
and  western  parts  of  Afiica,  and  from  Bra-  the  English  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The 
zii,  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  sands  of  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  from  OctcJier 
several  European  rivers,  also,  as  the  Dan-  toMarch;the  rest  of  the  months  are  tole- 
ube,  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  afford  rable.  The  principal  countries  on  the 
small  quantities  of  gold  ;  and,  of  late  Gold  Coast  ore  Ancobar,  Axem,  Acta, 
j^ears,  it  has  been  discovered  in  similar  Commendo,  Fetu,  Sabi,  Adorn,  Agouna, 
aluations  in  the  U.  States,  in  the  Caro-  Acra,  Acambou,  Lahodde,  Fontin,  Incas- 
linas  and  Georpa.  The  mines  of  North  san,  Ningo,  Sahu  and  Soko. 
Carolina  are  chiefly  wrought  in  the  three  Goldek  Fleece.  (See  Ja™>i,and.*;go- 
ranges  of  counties  between  Frederic  and  iioirfs.) 

Chiu-lotte,  which  he  in  a  direction  about  Golden  Fleece,  Order  of  tre,  and 

N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  corresponding  with  the  The  Three  Goldeh  Fleeces.  (See/Ieece, 

general  line  of  the  coast.    The  most  lu-  Golden.) 

crative  diggings  have  been  made  in  the  Goldes  Nijmbeh,  in  chronology,  a 
counties  of  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarras  ;  number  showing  whatyear  of  the  Meton- 
in  the  latter,  a  single  lump  of  gold  was  ic,  or  lunar  cycle,  any  given  year  is.  To 
found  weighing  28  pounds.  The  gold  is  find  the  golden  number,  add  1  to  the 
not  wholly  obtained  from  alluvion  in  these  ^ven  year,  and  divide  the  sum  1^  19; 
districts,  but  is  occasionally  pursued  in  tlie  what  remains  will  be  the  golden  number, 
quartz  rock,  which  abounds  with  cavities,  unless  0  remain,  for  then  19  is  the  golden 
oflenparllyfilledwithdecomposedironpy-  number.  The  discovery  of  the  ft^tonic 
'rites.  Hnmboldtestimatestheavera^pro-  cycle  exhibited  such  extensive  astrononi- 
ductofgold  peryear  of  South  Amencaand  ical  knowledge,  that  it  obtained  great  sue- 
New  Spain,  at  nearly  $11,000,000;  while  cess  and  reputation  in  Greece,  insomuch 
Europe  furnishes  annually  about  one  that  tlie  order  of  the  period  was  engraved 
twelfth  this  amount,  the  gieater  part  of  in  letters  of  gold ;  whence  it  acquired  the 
which  comes  from  the  mines  of  Hungary,  name  of  golden  number.  (See  Epoch,] 
The  largest  amount  of  gold  from  Geor^a  Golden-Rod  {solidaeo)  is  a  genus  of 
and  Carolina,  coined  in  any  one  year,  has  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
been  about  $320,000.  The  metailur^c  fomjHmto,  containing  a  great  number  of 
treatment  of  the  ores  of  gold,  where  the  species,  most  of  them  natives  of  North 

gold  is  free,  con^sts  in  submitting  them  to  America,    where    their    brilliant    yellow 

le  contact  of  mercury  ailer  they  have  flowers  are  veryconspicuousintheautum- 

been  crushed  and  rendered  line  by  wash-  nal  months,  especially  in  the  north-eastern 

ing     The  levigated  ore  and  the  mercury  part  of  the  Union.     They  are  perennial, 

are  agitated  together,  until  it  is  conceived  chiefly  herliaceous,  with  simple,  undivided 

iliat  the  amalgamation  is  perfect,  when  leaves,  and  bear  numerous  small  flowers, 

the  compound  is  exposed  to  a  heat  euffi-  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles.  The  florets 

ciently  intense  to  volatilize   the  mercury,  of  the  ray  are  about  five  in  number,  and 

which  is  condensed,  and  recovered  for  sue-  yellow,  the   S  Incotor   excepted,  whvh 
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hnswl       nj       Th    d   ed  flowers  of  the    went  to   Rome.     His  wife,  a  woman  of 
S.   od  ited    golden-rod,    great  vivacitj  and  tFdent,  remained  widi 

fonn        ogr      bl        b   itute  for  lea.    In    their  children,  two  boys,  and  devoted  her- 
Euroj      1    d  ff  p  cies  ore  cultivated    self  exclusively  to  tlie   education  of  the 

ingail        f       ra  t.     The  island  of    eldest,  whose  early  display  of  intellisenc* 

Sl  H  I  ai       wo  species,   which    made  him  her  favorite.  The  lively  Charles 

attain    1      stac  re    f      es,   and  an  arbo-    early  showed  a  taste  for  theatrical  repre- 
rpsce  crow     I       n  New  Zealand.       sentations.  He  read  every  dramatical  pro- 

Go  en  R  b  1  ame  usually  pven  duction  oi  wniwi  im  -o^la  nhtnin  posseB- 
by  aritluneticians  to  the  rule  of  iiro|>or-  sion,  eepeciaily  the  works  of  the  popular 
lion,  or  rule  of  three,  on  account  of  ita  comic  poet,  CicogtUDi,  and,  when  scarcely 
ellensive  usefulness.  eight  years  of  age,  ventured  to  sketch  a 

Gold-Finch.    (See  Finch.)  comedy,  which  excited  the  wonder  of  his 

GoLV-Fisu ;  thetriviul  name  of  a  beau-  relatives.  They  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  his 
tiful  species  of  cuprmuf,  (bund  in  the  father,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become 
fresh  waters  of  Chiuo,  and  distinguished  a  physician,  and  practised  his  profesBJon 
for  the  splendid  golden  color  of  the  mem-  al  Perugia.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
br^e  lying  immediately  beneath  tiie  genius  displayed  by  his  eldest  son,  and 
sc^es.  The  fnuj7riniMatireu«  of  naturalists  felt  anxious  to  have  him  with  himself, 
is  subject  to  the  most  Angular  variations  The  mother  was  obliged  to  consent  Fa- 
in color,  being  at  ceitain  times  bright  ther  and  son  now  erected  a  little  social 
golden  orange,  and  at  others  bi-onze-black  theatre.  But,  as  is  well  known,  women 
or  silver;  in  the  latter  stage  of  color,  were  not  then  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
it  is  linown  as  the  gib)a--Jiak.  A  species  stage  in  the  papal  states.  Ou  ^is  account, 
called  the  feksame  carp,  from  its  singular  our  young  Goldoni  generally  represented 
form,  is  distinguislied  for  tlie  broad,  ex-  some  female  character.  His  fair  comples- 
panded  and  foliate  t^l,  whicli  gives  it  ion  and  beauty  rendered  him  very  suitable 
a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Tliis  spe-  for  these  parts,  and  in  Gidi's  (q.  v.)  cele- 
cles  are  preserved  in  large  ponds,  where  brated  SoreUiiut  tH  Don  Piloiu:,  for  in- 
ihey  breed,  and  acquire  a  size  far  greater  stance,  he  obtained  great  applause,  te 
(ban  those  inu^duced  into  this  country,  then  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits, 
As  an  aiticie  of  food,  they  are  not  used,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at  lU- 
aud  are  only  valued  for  tlieir  beauty  and  mini  with  the  Dominicans.  The  severity 
gentleness.  They  are  said  lo  be  very  pro-  and  strictness  of  his  inslructcr  induced 
lilic,  and  are  easily  bred,  requiring  scarcely  him  to  leave  the  place.  A  troop  of  stroll- 
any  fiirtlier  attention  than  that  of  cliang-  iug  comedians  was  more  attractive.  He 
ing  the  water  frequently.  Individuals  saw  females  on  the  stage,  and  was  delight- 
are  sometimes  met  widi,  which  want  the  ed.  The  comedians,  also,  won  his  affec- 
dorsal  fiu,  and  odiers,  which,  by  the  un-  tioiis.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  follow 
common  dilatation  of  the  eyes,  appear  them  secretly  to  Chiozza,  where  his  pa- 
very  much  deformed.  The  n/yriiius  aura-  rents  then  readed.  They  pardoned  Iiis 
tus  bos  b«en  said  to  inhabit  the  fresh  foolish  conducL  His  father  now  destined 
ivaters  of  Nortii  America ;  but,  in  every  him  for  the  medical  profes^on,  and  look 
instance  where  specimens  of  this  fish  have  him  occasionally  to  lisit  liis  patients.  But 
been  found  in  our  rivers,  they  have  been  Goldoni,  dissatisfied  with  this  study,  ob- 
traced  from  tlie  fish-ponds  of  the  neighbor-  tained  permission  to  study  law  in  Venice, 
hood,  where  numbersoftiiem  were  kept.  Soon  ^er,  however,  a  relative  procured 
In  lengili  they  rarely  exceed  nine  inches ;  for  him  a  place  in  the  papal  college  at  the 
ihe  bodyisfiill,  and  subfuafom] ;  the  scales  univerritj  of  Pavia,_  Here,  therefore,  Gol- 
hirge ;  and,  as  in  all  the  species  of  this  di-  doni  again  found  himself  transferred  to  a 
vision,  the  fins  are  without  spinous  rays.  new  world.  His  compeers  in  the  college 
QoLDOM,  Charles,  the  most  celebrated  were  principaily  young  and  dissipated 
Italian  writer  of  comediesofthe  18ti]Cen-  abhis.  Goldoni  followed  their  example 
tury,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1707,  where  Jurisprudence  was  treated  as  a  secon- 
bis  grand&ther,  a  Modenese,  was  a  kind  dary  object,  while  dancing,  horsemanship, 
of  fermer-general  of  the  estates  of  tlie  fencing,  music  and  gambling  were  zeal- 
iluke  of  hlassa  and  Carrara,  lying  within  ously  puisueil.  Still  the  youth,  eager  for 
ilie  Venetian  jurisdiction.  Tiie  ueath  of  knowledge,  did  not  neglect  to  enrich  his 
iheolij  man,  who  was  inclined  to  exirav-  mind  with  useful  information.  Hispoeticai 
agaiice,  involved  the  feniily  in  iiecuniary  and  rhetorical  powers  continued  to  un- 
enibarrossivienis,  Julius  Goldoni,  our  told,  and  procured  him  many  friends, 
poet's  fatiier,  lefl  Venice,  tiierefore,  and    his  satirical  wit,  however,  made  liim  dis- 
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agreeable  lo  many  people.  On  a  certain  tors  showed  him,  in  a  friendly  way,  tlint 
occasion,  at  the  iiiEitigalioii  of  some  per-  his  piece  could  not  lie  set  to  music.  Pis- 
Eons  who  afterworclB  betrayed  him,  he  ap[)ointed  in  his  expeclBlions,  he  burned 
■wrote  a  Bstirical  piece,  in  which  many  his  manuscript,  not  knowing  to  what  he 
individuals  of  respectable  families  in  Pavia  should  next  apply  himself  The  resident 
were  ridiculed.  He  was,  in  consequence,  of  the  re|mblic  of  Venice,  however,  took 
expelled  torn  the  college  aad  the  city,  him  into  his  house,  and  tfie  poet  composed 
and  he  went  to  Chiozza,  to  nsk  pardon  his  musical  interlude.  The  VenpiianGun- 
of  Iiis  pnreota  pisf»''">'  """  '""^  i"'"'  flouer,  which  was  well  received,  and  was 
to  uafiitt  \m  fnuh),  where  Goldont  ap-  the  first  piece  that  be  published.  The 
plied  himself  more  earnestly  than  in  Pnvia  events  of  the  war  in  Italy,  in  1733,  inter- 
to  study.  He,  however,  committed  many  rupted  the  labore  of  the  (met,  who  was 
youtJifuI  follies,  and  on  Uiis  account  was  driven  successiveiy  from  Cremona,  Piz- 
eeveral  times  obliged  to  change  his  resi-  zighitone  and  Parma,  was  plundered  by 
dence,  until  he  became  secretary  to  the  marauders,  and  finally  unexpectedly  met 
vice  chancellor  of  the  criminal  court  in  a  troop  of  comedians  in  Verona,  with 
Chiozza,  and  afterwards  accompanied  this  which  be  returned  to  Venice.  Here  his 
officer  to  Feltre,  where,  at  the  age  of  22  tragedy,  BdUarins,  written  at  tliis  lime, 
yeara,  he  had  an  appointment,  and  applied  obtained  him  much  reputation.  A  second 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  his  official  tragedy,  called  Sosamaade,  failed ;  and 
duties.  The  theatre  was  at  this  time  his  the  autlior,  agmn  placed  in  uncomfortable 
only  recreation.  A  tolerable  troop  of  play-  circumstanoes,  went  to  Padua,  withanotli- 
ei9  performed  in  Feltre.  But  a  tljeatre  er  company  of  piayei-s,  which  fteneraliy. 
of  amateurs,  in  the  governor's  palace,  in  performed  no  pieces  but  his.  Thus  he 
which  he  made  his  appearance,  was  still  wandered  until  1736,  the  comimnion  of 
more  attractive  to  him.  He  was  appomt  strolling  players,  and  lived  in  a  continual 
ed  its  director,  and  not  only  arranged  two  scene  of  dissipation  and  intrigue,  until  he 
operas  of  Melaatasio  for  exhibition  w  itliout  tnamed  the  daughter  of  a  noinry  in  Genoa, 
music,  but  also  wrote  two  comedies.  The  and  retnoveii  to  Venice,  Here  he  first 
Good  Father  and  The  Singer,  which  began  to  cultivate  that  dejiartment  oi' 
met  with  great  applause,  as  did  al^  his  dramatic  jMecry  in  whicli  he  was  to  excel ; 
performance.  His  father  had,  in  tbe  mean  namel\,  description  of  character  and  man- 
ritne,  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  neri,  in  which  lie  took  Moli^re,  whom  he 
Bognacavallo,  in  the  delegation  of  Ka  began  to  study  olwut  this  time,  for  his 
venna,  and  was  anxious  that  lits  son  mtdel  But  the  prevailing  taste  in  his 
ehouldiive  with  him.  Goldoni  consented  nainecountiy  for  masques  and  exiempora- 
But  scarcely  bad  he  arrived,  when  his  fii-  neouB  comedy,  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
ther  died,  and  left  his  family  in  embarrass-  way  of  his  design  to  reform  tlie  tlieaire  in 
ed  circumstances.  He  now  resolved  to  this  respect,  and  he  often  found  himself 
apply  himself  in  earnest  to  the  law.  He  obliged  to  yield  to  the  habits  of  tlie  people 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  profes-  and  the  players,  among  whom  the  fe- 
aon  in  Padua,  and  went  to  settle  hi  Ven-  mous  hai'lequin  Sacchi,  and  his  company, 
ice.  He  found  but  few  clients,  however,  were  at  that  time  conspicuous  in  Venice, 
and  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  other  em-  In  1739,  he  was  appointed  Genoese  consul 
ployment.  He  wrote  little  almanacs,  some  in  Venice,  a  station  which  he  certainly  filled 
of  which  were  successful,  commenced  an  with  ability  and  diligence.  It  brought  him 
opera  i^Am/dasot^a),  &c.  He  brought  little  or  no  profit,  however,  and,  in  1741, 
himselt  into  notice  by  the  successful  issue  the  poet  saw  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  a  Jaw  case,  in  whicli  the  flist  advocate  of  again  leaving  Venice  to  seek  a  subaM- 
of  Venice  was  his  opponent ;  and  things  ence  elsewhere.  He  removed  with  his 
would  perhaps  have  gone  well  with  him,  family  to  Bologna,  Modena  and  ftimini, 
had  he  not  involved  himself  in  new  diffi-  and  composed  for  the  company  of  piny 
cuilies  by  an  unhappy  intrigue.  A  hasty  ers  in  tiiat  place.  On  the  way  to  Pesoro, 
promise  of  marriage  brought  on  new  em-  he  was  robbed  of  every  thing  h>  Auslnan 
barr^sments.  He  left  Venice,  and  went  hussars,  and  a  rascally  postillion  set  him 
to  Milan.  His  opera  (^?n<iJ<WB?i((i)  was  the  and  his  wife  down  on  their  wnv  in  the 
only  proper^  which  he  carried  with  him.  open  field,  and  droie  off  Goldoni  tar 
His  hopes  of  making  hlsfortune  by  means  ried  his  wife  through  several  streams  on 
ofit  in  this  place  were  disappointed.  The  his  back,  and,  in  spite  of  all  ohBtacles. 
celebrated  singer  Caffarelli  received  him  finally  arrived  at  the  Au'lnan  head  qiiur 
with  mat  haughty  incivility  so  common  to  tcra,  where  he  had  all  his  higgage  re- 
successfiil  players ;  and  one  of  the  direc-  stored  to  him.    He  non  took  the  dntction 
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uf  Ihe  (lieatre  in  Eimini,  and,  for  some  storing  it,  and  malting  up  the  arrears, 
time,  lived  in  comfortable  circumstances,  found  him  already  in  tlie  arms  of  deatli. 
He  then  went  to  Florence  and  Siena,  He  expired  llie  next  day,  having  almost 
where  he  met  with  a  good  reception ;  and  completed  )iis86ch  year.  His  widow  re- 
st Pisa  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Arcadi-  ceived  ihe  arrears  and  a  pension  for  ber- 
ans,  at  whose  sessions  he  was  present,  to  self,  Goldoni's  merits,  in  reforming  tiie 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  Our  Italian  theatre,  cannot  be  mistaken.  Many 
advocate  had  now  an  extensive  practice,  of  his  numerous  pieces  still  retain  posses- 
Sacchi  heard  of  this  change,  and  requested  Bion  of  the  stage  iu  Ills  native  country,  and, 
him  to  prepare  a  newpiece.  Gotdoni  now  in  translations,  of  the  stages  of  foreign 
labored  in  the  night  for  the  stage,  and  in  countries.  Among  the  nujnerous  editions 
the  daytimeattendedlo  hisclientSjSacchi  of  his  works,  tliat  published  at  Lucj^a,  in 
for  the  most  part  giving  him  the  subjects  1809,  ui  %  vols.,  is  the  most  complete, 
of  his  pieces.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  Ar-  Translations  and  imitations  of  some  of  his 
cadians  received  Mm  into  their  society,  works  have  been  made  in  French,  Gerniai) 
under  tbe  name  of  Polisseno  F^eio.  and  Englisli.  Late  wiitei's  of  comedy  have 
Having  suffei'ed  some  neglect  in  Pisa,  often  drawn  their  niateriats  from  Ihe  rich 
he  again  left  the  law,  and  followed  a  mines  of  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the 
company  of  players,  who  adopted  him  world.  His  talents,  however,  were  best 
as  theatre  poet  to  Mantua.  From  tliia  adapted  to  pieces  in  which  character  and 
place  he  went  to  Venice,  from  which  intrigue  predominated;  and  here  it  is 
be  had  been  absent  live  years.  Here,  impos^ble  not  to  admire  tlie  fertility  of 
composing  for  the  theatre  San  .Sng^,  he  his  invention  with  respect  to  tbe  plot, 
began  his  contest  with  the  deep-rooted  which,  notwithstanding  tbe  number  of  bis 
taste  for  harlequinades  and  extemporane-  pieces,  is  always  new,  end  his  true  deline- 
0U8  pieces,  and  his  genius  at  length  ation  of  character  in  every  situation.  His 
brought  about  anew  era  in  the  art.  Cares  memoirs,  giving  the  history  of  his  own  life, 
and  vexation,  however,  threw  him  upon  and  of  the  theatre  of  his  lime,  have  been 
a  dck  bed.  By  his  industry,  the  director  translated  into  E^glidi  and  German,  and 
of  the  theatre  had  been  made  rich,  while  copied,  somewhat  abridged,  into  the  CW- 
he  himself  remained  poor ;  aiid  when  he  lecUmi  des  Memoires  sur  VArt  dramatique, 
demanded  a  reasonable  recompense,  he  published  at  Paris.  Goldoni  wrote  them 
obtained  but  the  meagre  permission  to  in  French,  in  which  he  also  composed 
publish  one  vohime  of  his  works  every  two  comedies,  one  of  which,  Le  Boxaru 
year.  Still  he  remained  faithful  to  hia  iiejy&isoTi^wasproducedat Fontainebleau 
agreement,  followed  the  company  lo  Tu-  and  Paris,  in  1771,  with  great  applause, 
tin,  and,  atler  (lie  expiration  of  his  con-  and  has  maintained  itself  on  the  stage, 
tract,  joined  the  theatre  San  Luca,  but.  Goldsmith,  or  Silveksuith  ;  an  artist 
at  the  same  time,  prepared  a  new  edition  who  makes  vessels,  utensils  and  orna- 
of  his  works  by  subscription,  by  which  ments,  in  gold  and  silver.  The  work  is  ei- 
be  bettered  his  circumstances,  while  his  ther  peiformed  in  the  mould,  or  beat  out 
opponents,  the  advocates  of  tlie  old  Com-  with  the  hammer,  or  other  en^ne.  All 
tnetffa  (&ir  arte,  found  new  matter  for  cen-  works  that  have  rtused  figures  ore  cast  in  a 
sure.  In  1758,  being  invited  to  the  court  mould,and  afterwards  polished  and  finish- 
of  don  Philip,  at  Parma,  he  wrote  some  ed :  plates,  or  dishes,  of  silver  or  gold,  are 
operas,  which  were  set  to  music  by  Duni  beat  outfromtliin,flatplates,and  tankards 
and  Piccini.  In  1761,  tbe  Italian  players  and  other  vessels  of  that  kind  ore  formed 
invited  him  to  Paris,  where  many  of  his  of  plates,  soldered  together,  and  their 
pieces  met  with  micommon  applause.  By  mouldings  are  beat,  not  cast.  The  goid- 
the  influence  of  the  dauphiness,  he  oli-  smith  makes  his  own  moulds,  and  for  that 
IMned  the  rituation  of  reader  and  master  reason  ought  to  be  a  good  designer,  and 
of  the  Italian  language  to  (he  daughters  of  have  a  taste  in  sculpture:  he  also  ought  to 
Louis  XV ;  but,  on  account  of  die  death  know  enough  of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to 
of  the  daupliin,  the  dauphiness,  and  the  assay  mixed  metals  and  lo  mix  die  alloy, 
king  of  Poland,  his  employment  and  pen-  Golbsmith,  Oliver,  an  eminent  poet 
eion  were  suspended.  At  the  end  of  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in 
three  yeais,  a  yearly  pension  of  3600  livres  1731,  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
was  granted  him.  At  the  breaking  out  of  Ireland.  His  father,  the  reverend  Charles 
Ihe  revolution,  the  poet,  now  85  years  of  Goldsmith,  sent  him,  at  aii  early  period, 
age,  lost  his  pension,  and  the  decree  of  to  Dublin  college,  and  afterwards,  with  a 
tbe  national  convention  of  the  7lh  of  Jan-  view  to  the  medical  profession,  to  the  uni- 
iiary,  1793,  on  the  motion  of  Chenier,  re-    versity  of  Edinburgh.    At  both  these  in- 
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etiiutions,  the  eccentricity  and  careless-  Such  was  the  confidenrp  he  had  acquired 
nesA  of  his  conduct  involved  his  friende  in  his  6kiU  in  compilation,  that  he  was 
in  considerable  difficulties;  and  he  was  medicating  a  universal  dictionary  of  the 
removed  to  Leyden  at  the  expense  of  an  arts  and  sciencer,  when  a  despondency 
uncle.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  mind,  probably  owing  to  the  derange- 
fbr  about  a  year,  he  left  it,  with  only  one  ment  of  his  circumstances,  brought  on  a 
clean  shirt,  and  no  money  in  his  pocket,  low  tever,  which  teriiiinalf  d  hw  lifi"  in 
to  make  tlie  tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  and  April,  1774.  He  was  buned  with  httle  at- 
aclually  travelled  in  this  way  through  tendancemtlieTempIechurch,b«tamon- 
Flonders,  port  of  France,  Germany,  Swit-  ument  has  been  erected  to  liis  memory  in 
zerlaiid  and  Italy.  It  was,  probably,  at  Westminster  abbey,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
Padua  that  he  took  a  medical  degree,  as  tion,  by  doctor  Johnson,  The  maaneta 
he  remained  there  six  months  ;  but,  his  of  Goldsmith  were  eccentric,  even  to  ab- 
nncte  dying  while  he  was  in  Italy,  lie  was  surdity ;  no  writer  of  his  time  possessed 
again  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  England,  more  genuine  humor,  or  was  capable  of 
and  reached  London  with  a  few  pence  in  more  poignancy  in  mariiing  the  foibles  of 
his  pocket.  A  feUow  collegian,  doctor  individualB,ofwhichfacultyhisuniinished 
Sleigh,  assisted  him,  and  recommended  poem  of  Retaliation  furnishes  a  very  happy 
himasan  usiier  to  a  school.  He  remained  specimen.  As  apoet,  his  Traveller  and 
but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and  then  Deserted  Village  have  given  him  a  deserv- 
took  lodgings  in  London,  to  follow  the  ed  reputation;  andhis  vicar  of  Wakefield 
profession  of  an  author.  He  conducted  a  is  one  ofthebest  known  and  most  esteem- 
department  in  the  Monthly  Review,  wrote  ed  of  Englisli  novels.  His  compilations 
essays  in  the  Public  Led ger (since  pubhsh-  are  peculiarly  felicitous.  It  was  truly  ob- 
ed  under  the  title  of  the  Citizen  of  the  served  in  his  epitaph,  by  doctor  Johnson, 
World),  anda  weekly  pamphlet,  entitled  thatheleftnospeciesofwriungiintouched, 
ihe  Bee.  In  1765,  he  appeared  as  a  poet,  andadornedallcowliiebheappliedhimseH. 
by  the  publicaljon  of  his  Traveller.  The  Golgotha.  (See  Caham) 
celebrity  which  this  poera  procured  its  GoLowNrs,  W.  M.,  a  Rus^an  corn- 
author,  was  (he  cause  of  his  introduction  modore,  well  known  for  his  account  of 
to  the  mosteminent  literary  characters  of  Japan,  and  his  captivity  there.  In  J81], 
the  day.  In  1766,  appeared  his  well-  he  sailed  in  the  employment  of  the  Rus- 
kiiown  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  at  sian  govemment,  as  captain  of  the  sloop 
once  secured  merited  applause.  He  also,  of  war  Diana,  from  the  coast  of  Kamt- 
about  this  time,  composed  one  of  his  most  scbatka,in  order  to  determine  the  position 
Euccessful  works,  a  History  of  England,  of  the  southern  Kiirile  islands,  belonging 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  Japan.  He  arrived  at  the  north-west 
to  his  Son  (3  vols.  8vo.j,  which,  for  its  coast  of  Enterpu  in  the  middle  of  June, 
elegance  and  liberal  spirit,  was  usually  took  on  board  a  Rusdan  Kurile  as  inter- 
attributed  to  lord  Lyttelton.  In  1768,  his  preter,  and,  July  5,  landed  on  the  island 
comedy  of  (he  Good-natured  Man  was  of  Kuiiashir,  the  20th  of  the  Kurile  chain, 
acted  at  Covent-garden  with  but  inditfer-  Here  he  met  with  a  hostile  reception ; 
eot  success,  and  he  applied  to  tlie  more  but,  being  afterwards  lulled  to  seouriw 
certain  labor  of  a  Roman  History,  and  a  by  appearances  of  friendship,  he  and  his 
History  of  England,  in  4  volumes.  His  sevencompanion8(twoofliceis,four  sailors 
poetical  fiime  was  greatly  enlianced  by  and  the  interpreter),  were  seized  and  con- 
the  publication  of  his  Deserted  Village,  ducted  to  IVlatsmai,  the  capital,  without, 
in  1770,  for  which  he  could  hanlly  be  in-  however,  sufFeiing  anyotlier  ill  treaunenu 
duced  to  lake  the  proffered  recompense  This  was  done  because  Von  Resanofi)  by 
of  £100,  until  satisfied  that  the  profits  of  way  of  retaliation  for  the  insult  which  he 
the  Iwokseller  could  afford  it.  In  1773,  supposed  himself  to  have  received  from 
he  produced  hia  comedy  of  She  Stoops  the  coldness  with  which  the  Japanese 
to  Conquer,  which  was  completely  sue-  govemment  had  repelled  him  as  Russian 
cestui.  He  did  not,  on  this  account,  neg-  ambassador,  had  given  orders  to  two  cai)- 
lect  compilation,  and,  besides  a  Grecian  tmns  of  the  navy,  who  belonged  to  the 
Hisloiy,  he  supplied  the  booksellers  with  a  Russian  American  company,  to  ravage 
Histoi'y  of  the  Earth  and  AuimWed  Na-  and  plunder  the  Japanese  coast,  to  rob 
ture,  composed  out  of  Bufibn  and  others,  the  temples.and  tobum  theviJIages.  Not- 
in  a  maimer  which  was  both  amusing  withswiiding  this,  Golowniii  and  his  fel- 
Mid  instructive,  although  the  scientific  ac-  low  prisoners  received  from  the  iiihabit- 
quirements  of  the  author  were  not  suffi-  anta  proofs  of  it  e  kindest  sympathy.  The 
cient   to  guard  against  numerous  errors,  suspicions  of  the  government,  however. 
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subjected  them  to  continual  examinations,  and  contained  100  churches.  It  exhibited 
At  length  they  obtained  permission  to  nothing  of  the  splendor  of  a  £m^pean 
walk  abroad.  They  found  the  Japanese  city.  Thehouses  wereof  only  one  story, 
courteous,  and  eager  after  knotrledge.  and  there  were  no  sliops.  The  trade, 
Even  a  fellow  of  their  academy  cf  scien-  which  was  extensive,  was  carried  on  in  a 
ces  allowed  the  Russian  officers  to  instruct  vast  open  plain,  where  the  goods  were 
him  in  European  mathematics  and  pbya-  daily  exposed  on  mats.  The  houses  ai* 
ics.  A  Japanese  philologist  tried  hie  skill  chiefly  of  clay,  the  rools  thatched  in  the 
at  making  a  Japanese-Russian  dictionary,  form  of  cones,  which  is  always  tlie  con- 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  favorable  re-  struction  within  the  tropical  rains.  At  the 
ports,  which  liad  been  made  by  three  west  end  of  the  town  is  the  king's  house, 
Japanese  governors, respecting  (he  prison-  formerly  astructure of  conaderableconse- 
ers,  procured  tliem  their  liberty.  Captain  quence ;  it  was  a  square  btiilding,  flanked 
Rikord,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  com-  with  square  towers;  it  was  formerly  four 
inonded  the  Diana,  contributed  in  some  stories  high,  andfrom  tlie  top  of  it  had  a 
measure  to  this,  by  bringing  back  and'  magnlficeiii  view  of  all  the  country  south- 
setting  at  libertya  Japanese  nobleman,  of  ward  to  the  lake  Tzaiia.  A  great  part  of 
whose  person  he  had  obtiuued  possession,  this  house  is  now  hi  ruins,  (See  Bruce'* 
In  November,  18J3,  the  prisoneis,  with  all  TVavds.) 

their  property  restored  and  augmented  by        Gondola  ;  a  sortof  barge,  curiously  or- 

presents,  were   put  on  board  the  Diana,  namenled,   and  navigated  on   the  canals 

which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  of  Venice.     The  middle-sized  gondolas 

Awatscho.    Many  of  tlie   Japanese  sent  are  upwards  of  thirly  feet  bng,  and  four 

them  letters  of  congratulation,  and  the  broad;  they  always  terminate  at  each  end 

high  priest  ordered  five   days  of  public  in  a  very  sharp  point,  which  is  nused  per- 

Srayers  for  a  prosperous  voyage.  The  pendicularly  to  the  full  height  of  a  man. 
[arrative  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan  during        Gondolier;  the  hoatmau  of  a  gondola, 

the  Years  1811—1813,  and,  in  the  appeii-  (q.  v.}    The  gondoliers  were  formeriy  an 

dix,  An  Account  of  Voyages  to  Japan,  interestingpartof ibeVenetianpopulation, 

to  procure  the  Release  of  the  Author  and  but  since  Venice  fell  under  the  dominion 

his  Companions,  by  Captain  Rikord  (Lon-  of  ihe  houseof  Hapsbut^,  the  spirit  of  the 

don,  1817, 2  vols.),  show  that  Gobwnin  is  population  has  departed ;  the  lagoons  are 

an  accurate  observer.  His  statistical ac-  allowed tobechoked,andtocorruptiheair. 
count  of  Japan  cannot  be  so  full  nor  so  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 

accurate  as  tlie  work  of  Titslngh  (who  And  sUeui  row's  the  songleas  gondolier, 

died  at  Paris   1813)  upon  Japan,  which  The  gondoliers  formerly  sung  alternately 

supplies  the  deficiencies  of  Kilmpfer  and  stanzas  of  poems,  particularly  of  Tasso'a 

Thunbeig.    {It  was  published  in  French,  Jerusalem  Delivei-ed,  tliough  with  great 

Rin\  translated  Into  English  by  Schoberl,  changes  from  the  ori^nal,  to  Iwguile  the 

with  engravings,  under  the  title  Illustra-  time.    This  was  called  Canta  aUa  Barca- 

tions  of  Japan,  London,  1822.)    Golownin  rida.    (See  the  tbini  note  to  canto  iv.  of 

has  also  published,  in  Rusuan.an  account  Ohilde  Harold.) 

of  shipwrecks.     This  navigator  is  now       Gobg,  a  Chinese  instrument  of  inude, 

a  member  of  the  boiu-d   of  admiralty  is  a  shallow  kettle,  three  inches  deep, 

of  the  empire,  and  has  been  employed  made  of  analloy  oftin,  bismuth  and  cop- 

upou  a  new  chart  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  per,andisstnickwilhawoodenmal!etcov- 

Beering'a  Mraits,  togetlier  witli  tlie  north-  ered  with  leather.  The  sound  is  very  loud, 
west  coast  of  America,  and  the  north-         Gongora,  Louis,  a  celebrated  Spanish 

east  of  A-sia.    The   Russian   navigators,  poei,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1562.    He 

in  honor  of  him,  have  called  a  sound  was  educated  for  the   church,  and  was 

which  he  discovered  on  the  north-west  made  chaplain  to  die  king,  and  a  preben- 

coast  of  America,  GohmniiCs  smmd.  dary  in  tne  cathedral  of  Cordova.    His 

GoMARVS  and  Gomarists.    (See  Re-  works  have  been  published  in  one  volutne, 

formed  Church.)  quarto,  under  tlie  title  of  Otms  (k  Dom. 

Gondar;  a  town  in  Africa,andthecap-  Louis  de   Gongora  yJltgore.     They  con- 

ital  of  Abysania,  situated  on  a  hill  of  con-  sist  chiefly  of  lyricnt  poems,  in  which  he 

sideroble  height,  surrounded  on  every  side  excelled,  being  called  by  bis  countrymen 

bv  a  deep  valley;   lon.  37°  40'  E.;   lat.  thejjrnuw  o/lynepoeti.    His  style,  how- 

iS*  ay  N.     It  cont^us  10,000  iainilies  ever,  is  oflend^ifliculttocomprehend,  even 

in  time  of  peace,  or  50,000  souls.    Ac-  to  the  Spanianis  themselves,  and  he  haa 

cording  to  Poncet,  who  visited  Gondar  in  had  almost  as  many  censurersas  admirers 

IGtlD  it  was  then  3  or  4  leagues  in  circuit,  in  his  own  country.    He  died  in  1637 
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GoNSALVo,  Hernandez  y  Aquilar,  de  the  siege  was  prolraclRd,  lie  gave  up  the 
Cordova,  called  the  great  cujitain  {d  cominaiid  to  don  Pedro  Navarro,  and  ad- 
gran  capdaii),  vraa  bom  at  Montilla,  near  vanccd  to  meet  tlie  enemy.  He  defeated 
Cordovo,  ill  1443,  and,  when  15  years  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua ;  and,  on  the  Ga- 
age,  served  under  hia  lather,  don  Diego,  rigliano,  with  8000  men,  obtained  a  coni- 
againat  the  Moors  of  Grauada.  As  a  re-  plete  victory  over  30,000  French,  the  con- 
ward  of  his  bravery,  Henry  IV,  king  of  sequence  of  which  was  tlie  fail  of  Gaeta. 
Castile,  intrusted  him  with  tite  command  Tlie  possesion  of  Naples  was  now  se- 
of  a  company,  with  which  he  spread  ter-  cured.  Ferdinand  bestowed  upon  him 
ror  to  the  very  gates  of  Malaga,  and,  in  the  duchy  of  Se^  oud  appointed  him 
1460,  decided  the  victory  of  Las  Yeguas.  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  unlimited  powers. 
The  king  biinself  knighted  him  on  the  His  kindness,  justice  and  magnanimity 
field  of  battle.  From  1458  to  1467,  he  soon  procured  him  the  fiivor  ot  the  peo- 
served  with  distinction  against  the  Moors,  pie.  His  prosperity,  liowever,  raised 
at  tlie  capture  of  Gihralcar  and  in  the  up  powerful  enemies  against  him,  whose 
Calaloniau  war.  After  the  death  of  Hen-  iiMdniiations  so  farprevailed  with  Ferdi- 
ly,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella havingascend-  nand,  tliat  he  at  first  diminished  his  pow- 
ed  the  tlirone,  ajid  Ihe  king  of  Portugal  er,  and  finally  recalled  him  from  his  post, 
having  declared  war  B™nst  them,  Gon-  Ferdinand  even  went  to  Naples  himself, 
salvo  contributed  not  aliiile  to  the  vicCory  and  took  Gonsalvo  with  him  back  to 
of  Toro,  in  1476.  In  the  bloody  war  of  Spain,  and  made  him  grand  master  of  the 
Granada,  he  took  many  places  by  storm,  order  of  St.  Jomes.  Gonsalvo,  dissatisfied 
and  vanquished  the  boldest  Moors  who  with  having  lost  his  iufluence,  conspired' 
dared  to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  with  the  high  constable  of  Castile  agwnst 
Granada  finally  submitted,  and,  on  the  the  king,  vviioee  prudent  measures,  liow- 
encry  of  the  conquerors,  he  was  appointed  ever,  quelled  tlie  insurrection  in  itaveiy 
to  carry  the  flag  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  commencement.  Gonsalvo  retired  to  bis 
then  sent  hitn  witii  5600  men  to  as^st  his  estates  in  Granada.  His  diflerences  with 
relative,  Frederic  king  of  Naples,  against  tlie  king,  who  rfiowed  the  greatest  fer- 
tile French.  Having  secured  that  throne,  bcarance  towards  his  old  hero,  continued 
he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  en-  for  a  long  time.  They  were  at  kistrecon- 
gaged  in  subjecting  the  Moore,  in  the  AI-  ciled,  and  Gonsalvo  was  upon  the  point 
puxarras,  when  Louis  XII  of  France  re-  of  again  assuming  the  command  of  nn 
newed  the  war  agrunst  Na[!les.  In  1500,  army,  when  he  died  at  Granada  in  1515. 
Gonsalvo  again  set  sail  with  a  corps  of  Gonzaoa.  On  the  decline  of  the  im- 
4300men,  ostenably  to  aaastihe  Venetians  perial  powerin  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
agmust  the  Turks.  He  delivered  Zante  tury,  the  principal  femilies  of  Mantua  took 
and  Cephatonia  from  the  infidels,  and  re-  possession  of  the  government  of  the  place, 
stored  them  to  Venice.  He  then  luided  Among  these  the  house  of  tlie  Bnnacorsi 
in  Sicily,  and  informed  the  king  of  Naples  was  the  most  powerful  during  40  5eai>> 
that  he  was  come  to  secure  that  part  of  until  tlie  house  of  Gonzaga  rose  to  emi- 
tbe  kingdom  which,  by  virtue  of  the  nence.  Aug.  14,  1328,  LodoMco  Gon- 
treat)' with  LouisXII,  had  fallenloSpain.  zaga  assumed  the  Bovereignly,  after  his 
Frederic,  finding  himself  so  closely  press-  sons,  inflamed  by  private  revenge,  had 
ed  by  two  enemies,  finally  retired  witli  taken  possession  of  Mantua,  with  800 
his  treasures  into  an  island.  The  French,  foot  soldiers  and  500  horsemen,  slain 
under  the  duke  of  Nemours,  entered  Na-  Passenino  de'  Bonacorsi,  the  chief  of  the 
pies,  while  Gonsalvo  secured  Calabria,  city,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  hanislied 
and,  according  to  the  articles  of  thetreaty,  his  fbllowere.  Theemperor  Loms  ol  Ba- 
demanded  also  Basilicaia  and  Capitanata.  varia  llien  appointed  Lodovico  the  impe- 
To  this  the  French,  who  considered  them  rial  vicegerent.  He  died  in  13t)0,  aged  93. 
asbelongingtotheirpart(Abruzzo),would  Among  his  descendants,  John  Francis 
not  consent.  The  result  was  a  war  he-  Gonzaga,  in  1433,  obtained  possession  of 
tween  France  and  Spain,  which  was  car-  (be  city,  with  its  territory,  under  the  title 
ried  on  with  a  variety  of  fortune,  until  of  a  niarquisate,  as  a  fief  from  the  em- 
Gousalvo,  by  the  victory  near  Serainara  ueror  Sigisnwnd.  After  that  time,  the 
in  1503,  olilained  possession  of  both  Caia-  house  of  Gonzaga  was  divided  into  sev- 
brias.  In  1503,  he  rained  a  still  more  eral  branches,  from  which  si>rung  many 
important  victory  near  Cerignola,  in  conse-  celebrated  individuals.  WithViiicenzo  II 
quencoofwhichAbruzzoand  Apulia  sub-  the  reigning  line  became  extinct  in  1627 
mitted,  and  Gonsalvo  marehed  into  Nu-  The  next  heir  would  have  been  the  duke 
pies.   Hi^  then  sai  down  before  Gaeta.    As  of  Nevers,  Charles  lofGonzaga,  but  (he 
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dukeof  Gua8taIla,Ferdinaml  II,  who  was  ward,  for  some  time  played  an  important 

one  dtgtee  more  remote,  laid  clmm  to  the  part  at  Ihe  French  court.     She  died  at 

whole   inheritunoe,   and   Charles  Eman-  Paris  in  1684,  aged  68  years,  ajid,  from  the 

uel,  duke  of  Savoy,  claimed  Montferrat.  manuscripts  whic!)sheleflatherdeath,tlie 

It  was  erident  that  the  house  of  Nevera  interestiug  Jtfinwirea  d'jjnru  rfe  Co»zaguts 

had  a  legal  right,  for  Louis,  duke  of  Nev-  were  compiled   and  published   (London 

era,  father  of  Charles  I,  was  brother  of  and  Paris,  1786). 

Francis  III,  grandfather  of  tlie  duke,  and.  Good  Fhioay.     (See  Friday,  Good.) 

by  going  to  France,  did  not  renounce  Goon,  John  Mason,  a  physician,  poet 

his  claim  to  tlie  succession.  France,  Ven-  and  philological  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 

ice  and  the  pope  supported  him;  for  all  dissenting  minister,  and  was  bom  at  Ep- 

three  desired  to  see  an  end  of  the  over-  pmg,  in  iEssex,  in  1764.     He  was  appren- 

bearing  influence  of  the  iijpanish- Austrian  ticed  1o  a  surgeon  at  Gospoit,and  engaged 

[lower.  Spain  and  Austria,  on  the  other  in  practice  at  Co^eshall,  in  his  native 
land,  supported  the  groundless  claims  of  conniy.  In  1793,  lie  removed  lo  London, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  whence  arose  a  war  wliere  he  carried  on  business  for  several 
concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  Man-  years  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  In 
tUB,  which  finally  ended  according  to  the  1810,  and  tlje  two  following  years,  ne  de- 
wishes  of  Richelieu ;  for  the  emperor  was  livered  physiolo^cal  lectures  at  the  Surrey 
obliged  to  invest  Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  institution,  which  were  afterwards  pu&- 
witli  Mantua  and  Montfetrat.  He  oh-  lished.  Having  obtmned  a  diploma  fFom 
lajued  peaceful  possession  of  them  in  1631.  tlie  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  commenc- 
His  grandson,  Charles  HI  (Charles  II  died  ed  phy»cian  in  I8S0,  and  continued  to 
m  1^1,  during  Ills  lath ei^s  lifetinio),  sue-  practise  in  that  capacity  till  his  death, 
Reeded  him  in  1637,  aiul,  during;  his  reign,  Januarys,  1837.  His  principal  worfca  are, 
the  principality  obtained  full  indepen-  Memou^oftlie  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
dence.  (He  died  in  1665.)  His  son  and  AlexanderGeddeB(1 803, Svo.);  translations 
successor,  Charles  IV,  received  a  French  of  Solomon's  Song  and  the  Book  of  Job ; 
garrison  into  Mantua,  and  engaged,  on  the  a  translation  of  Lucretius,  On  the  Nature 
side  of  France,  in  tlie  contest  which  of  Things,  (1805,  2  vols.  4to.};  Medical 
grew  out  of  the  Spanish  succession.  On  Technology  (1810, 8vo.) ;  A  Physiological 
this  account,  the  emperor  Joseph  I  de-  SystemofNosology(]8i7,8vo.};  and  The 
clared  him  under  the  ban  of  tlie  empire.  Study  of  Medicine,(1822,4vo!s.  8vo.). 
He  died  at  Padua  in  1708.  Austria  re-  GooDwin  Sands  ;  a  bank  in  the  sea, 
niuned  in  possession  of  his  terriiory,  and  near  the  coast  of  Kent,  said  to  have  been 
Montferrat  vfas  transfeired  to  Savoy,  formerljf  part  of  the  estate  of  earl  Good- 
Many  peraons  of  tliis  family  have  obtained  win;  idl,  by  neglect  in  preserving  the 
military  renown.  Others  have  been  con-  dikes  and  wdls,  uie  whole  was  drowned 
spicuous  for  their  love  of  tlie  arts  and  sci-  by  thesea.  A  neat  part  is  dry  at  low  water. 
ences.  Lodovico  Gonzaga  sent  Pietro  Cre-  It  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Downs,  about  five 
mn,  with  letters  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  mites  from  tiie  South  Foreland, 
to  France,inoniertopersuade  Petrarch  to  Gookin,  Daniel,  a  major-general  of 
cometohim.  Another  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  Massachusetts,  and  autlior  of  the  Histori' 
who  died  about  1549,  was  a  poet.  Cffisar,  cal  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New 
in  1565,erected  the  academy  rfegriiiDng-M-  Eng^id,  was  bom  in  England,  and,  in 
H;  and  othersof  the  family  founded  galle-  the  year  1631,  emigrated  to  Viipnia.  He 
ries  of  paintings  and  anttquilies.  Giullo  continued  to  reside  in  that  province  until 
Romano,  under  their  patronage,  establish-  1644,  when  he  removed  with  his  tamily 
ed  an  estenaive  school  for  painting,  and  to  New  England,  and  settied  m  Cam- 
many  celebrated  artists  received  from  them  bridge,  "that  he  might  enjoy  the  ordinan- 
support  and  honor.  Lucrelia  Gonzaga,  ces  of  the  gospel  in  their  purity."  He  was 
the  unfortunate  wife  of  Paolo  Manfrone,  there  appointed  superintendent  of  all  Ihs 
left  many  letters,  which  have  been  collect-  Indians  who  had  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ed and  publislied  (1552,  which  Haym,  men  t  of  Massachusetts.  In  16S6,he  went 
however,  ascribes  to  Hortensio  Landi). —  to  England,  and  liad  an  interview  with 
Among  those  who  have  obtained  renown  Cromwell,  who  employed  him  to  persuade 
l^- their  influence  in  state  atluirs,  Louisa  theinhabitanisof  Massachusetts  to  remove 
Harisj  the  daughter  of  duke  Charles,  is  to  Jamaica.  In  1665,  he  became  very 
conspicuous.  She  was  married  succes-  unpopular,  in  consequence  of  the  support 
sively  to  Ladislaiis  and  Casiiuir,  kings  of  which  he  gave  to  the  friendly  Inmans, 
Poland,  and  died  in  1667.  Her  sister  against  whom  several  severe  laws  liad 
Anna,  the  wife  of  the  prince  palMuie  Ed-  been  iiassed,  through  apprehen^on  iliat 
47  • 
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ihey  might  join  king  Philip.    His  resist  tiiis  species  is  excellent— Irfnigftw^  goose 

ance,   however,  soon  afterwards,  tu   the  {•/!.  aUnfroru).    Body  l>rownish ;  beoeath 

attempts  made  to  destroy  the  charter  of  white  vaiied   with  black ;  bill   and  feet 

MassachuBetla,  reinstated  him  in  the  coo-  orange.     This  species  inhabits  the  north- 

fideoce  and  favor  of  the  people.     In  1681,  era  pans  of  both  continents,  and  migrates 

lie  was  made  major-generBl  of  the  colony,  to  the  more  temperate  climates  during  the 

He  died  in  1687,  in  die  seventy-sixth  year  winter,  though  it  rarely  comes  as  for  south 

ofhis  age.     His  principal  work  is  called  as  the  Middle  States  or  Italy. — Betmgoose 

Historical  ColIecUons  of  the  Indians,  and  l^.se^um].    Dark    cinereous;    beneath 

was  published  in  the  first  volume  ofthe  wliinsli;  folded  wings  longer  than  the  tail; 

Collectionsof theMassachusettsIIistorical  bill  long,   black   and  orange.    This  spe- 

Sociely,  in  1782.     He  also  left,  in  manu-  cics  is  also  common  to  both  continents ; 

ecnpc,  a  history  of  New  England.  in  this  country,  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen  as 

Goose  (aiMia).    Those  species  of  this  far  south  as  the  Nonheni  States,  though  in 

genus  which  are  generally  known  by  the  Europe  its  migrations  are  more  extenave. 

name  ofiiucAs,  have  been  spoken  of  under  — Caitada  goose  {J.  Canadensis).   Dark  ash 

that  head.     The  common  goose,  whose  colored;  head,  neck  and  tail  black;  checks 

domestication  is  much   less  ancient  and  and  throat  white ;   bill  and    feet   black, 

complete  than  tliat  of  the  common  hen,  is  This  is  the  common  wild  goose  of  the  U. 


i»,  wliich,  in  its  wild  state,  is  States,  and  is  known  in  every  part  of  the 

gray,  with  an  orange  beak.  Domestication  country.    In  their  annual  migrations  to 

has  already   induced  innumerable  varie-  the  north,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 

ties;  this  state  has  also  greatly  added  to  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  lakes  to  breed; 

the  fecundity  of  this  bird.    Three  difier-  but  it  is  observed  by  Wilson,  fium  whom 

ent  broods  can  be  oliteined  by  taking  away  the  following  account  is  condensed,  that 

the  first  eggs,  and  hatching  them  under  a  it  is  highly  probable  that  ibe^  extend  un- 

hen.    None  of  our  domesdc  birds  are  so  der  the   very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent 

apt  to  bring  forth  monstrous  productions  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out 


attrilnited  to  die  excessive  famesstowhich  end  insuperable  liarrieis  of  ice.  Aftei 
they  are  liable.  Thehver  of  a  fetgoose  is  having  fulfilled  the  great  law  of  nature, 
often  larger  than  all  the  otiier  viscera,  and  the  approaching  rigore  of  that  dreary  cli- 
was  a  dish  in  so  great  rejiutation  among  mate  oblige  them  to  return  towards  the 
the  epicures  of  Rome,  that  Pliny  thought  more  genial  regions  of  the  south  ;  and  no 
it  deserved  a  serious  discustnon,  to  whom  sooner  do  they  arrive  among  men,  than 
the  honor  of  inventing  so  excellent  a  dish  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them  com- 
was  due.  They  fed  Qieir  geese  on  figs,  mences.  The  English  at  Hudson's  bay 
to  improve  thdr  relish,  and  were  not  ig-  greatly  dejiend  on  these  birds,  and,  in 
norant  that  they  lattened  sooner  in  a  daric  favorable  seasons,  kill  three  or  ibur  tbou- 
room ;  but  it  was  left  for  modem  gastrono-  sand,  which  are  packed  up  for  future  use. 
mers  to  invent  the  barbarous  method  of  The  autumnal  fiight  lasts  from  the  middle 
nailing  down  their  feet  and  putting  out  of  August  to  November;  the  vernal  from 
tJieir  eyes.  There  are  six  si)ecies  of  geese  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
found  in  North  America.— Tfte  snota  goose  The  fiight  of  the  wild  goose  is  heavy  and  la- 
{£.  kyperborea).  This  species,  which  is  borious,  generally  ina  straight  line,  or  thus 
iwlled  red  goose  on  the  sea  coast,  arrives  >■  ;  in  both  cases,  an  old  gander  always 
in  the  Delaware  from  tlie  north  early  in  leads  the  van.  The  wild  goose  has  often 
November,  usually  in  considerable  flocks,  been  domesticated,  and  it  readily  pairs  with 
They  make  but  a  short  stay  on  their  first  the  common  goose.  The  wild  goose,  when 
arrival,  going  further  south ;  but,  early  in  in  good  order,  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve 
the  spring,  tliey  are  often  very  numerous  and  sometimes  fourteen  pounds. — J.  ku- 
about  Reedy  island.  The  snow  goose  is  copsis.  Dark  cinereous;  neck  and  tail 
two  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  its  black ;  face  and  beneatli  the  breast  white ; 
wings  are  five  feet  in  extent.  The  bill  of  bill  and  feet  black.  This  species  nihabits 
this  bird  is  very  curious,  the  edges  having  the  arctic  circle,migratingauring  the  win- 
each  twenty-three  indentations,  or  strong  ter  to  more  tem^rate  regions ;  it  is  but 
teeth,  on  each  side.  The  inside,  or  con-  seldom  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
cavity,  of  the  upper  mandible,  has  also  U.  States. — Brajd  (^.  btmida).  Blackish 
seven  rows  of  strong,  projecting  teeth,  and  ash-colored;  the  head,  neck  and  breast 
the  tongue,  which  is  homy  at  the  extrcin-  black ;  a  white  patch  on  each  side  of  the 
ity,  is  armed  on  each  side  with  thirteen  neck ;  beneath  whitish ;  bill  and  feet  black, 
long  and  sharp  bony  teeth.    The  flesh  of  The  brant  generally  weighs   about  four 
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Eoande,  und  measures  two  feet  in  length,  pondenee  with  Voltaire,  Diikrot,  D'Alem- 

t  is  often  seen  in  our  marltets  for  ^e.  bert    and    baron    Holbach.      Under  the 

Ita   fleBh,  although  esteemed   by  many,  title  of  the  Coffee  Houae,  he  pubiislied  a 

tastes  somewhat  sedgy.     It  is  very  com-  journal,  in  whicb  political  subjecls  were 

mon  and  numerous  in  tlie  Middle  States,  discussed.     The  club  eenerally  assembled 

during  its  double   passage,   when  great  at  the  house  of  count  Veiri,  the  author  of 

havoc  is  made  amoug  ita  numbers. — There  Roman  Nights.  Among  its  memheis  were 

are  several  other  spedes,  which   are,  in  Lambertenghi,  the  abbfe  Paul  Fria  and 

alt  probabihty,  accidental  visitaniB  of  the  the  marquis  Beccniia,  who  here  project- 

U,  States.     These  are,   the   giay  goose  ed  the   plan   of  his  celebrated  work  on 

(^.  dnereus),  dusky  goose  (A.  r^escau),  crimes  and  punishments.    Joseph  Baret- 

and  the  A.  maHits.  ti  attacked    ihe  journal  in  a  peiiodical 

Gooseberry  (riies  una  crispa] ;  a  low,  work,  Fnisla  IMeraria,  or  the  Scourge, 
branching  shrub,  growing  wild  in  Siberia  Theclubafterwnrdsadvocatedtbe  French 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  branches  revolution,  Goranj  was  among  the  most 
are  armed  with  numerous  prickles,  and  zealous.  In  the  works  of  bis  more  ma- 
bear  small  rounded  3  to  5  lobed  leaves  ture  years,  on  pliilosophy,  political  econo- 
aud  inconspicuous  flowers.  The  fruit,  my,  and  public  education,  he  breathes  a 
which  is  wild  and  sweet,  attains  a  larger  democratic  spi^t.  The  same  is  true  of 
edze  and  higher  flavor  in  some  of  the  cui-  his  Secret  Memoirs  of  Itah'  [Mivioirti  u- 
tivated  varieties,  which  are  very  numer-  crtta  et  critiques  sur  tta  Coiira  (Tfiaite,  3 
ous,  and  have  particularly  attracted  the  voIst  Paris,  1793) ;  especially  of  his  Ble- 
ettention  of  ihe  English  gardeners.  Sev-  nioirs  of  Naples,  end  liis  Treatise  upon 
eiai  species  of  goosebwry  inhabit  the  Despotism,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Science 
nortlieiTi  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  of  Gfovernment  His  love  of  freedom 
Union,  one  of  which  bears  small  purple  and  equal  rights,  and  his  desire  for  tlie 
berries  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  not  abolishment  of  the  distinctions  of  birtli, 
unfrequently  met  witli  in  our  gardens,  caused  him  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of 

Goose-foot  (cftenoptuKuntj  Js  a  genus  the  Milanese  nobility,  and  bis  estates  to 

of  plants,  containing  96  species,  most  of  be  confiscated ;   in  retura  for  whicli,  the 

them  indigenous  to  the  temperate  parts  national  assembly  conferred  upon  him  the 

of  the  eastern  continent.     They  are,  witli  title  of  "a  French  citizen."    Goroniwent 

a  few  exceptions,  annual,  hearing  alter-  to  France  in  1793,  aiid  tlience  to  Geneva 

nate  entire   or  dentate  leaves,  and  small  in  1794. 

greenish  flowers,  which  are  disposed   in        Gordiah   Knot.     (See  Alexander  the 

axill^y  or  terminal  racemes.     The  calyx  Great,  ajid  Gwdiua.) 
is  five-parted,  the  seed  sohtary  and  len^c-       Gokuids,  a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the 

ular;  there  are  five  stamens,  two  styles,  throne  of  Phrygia,    An  insurrection  hav- 

and  the  corolla  is  wanting.    Many  of  the  ing  broken  out,  tlie  iubabltoiics  consulted 

species  grow  abundantly  in  waste  ])laces  the  oracle  concerning  a  new  king.  It  des- 

tfiroughout  Europe,  and  have  been  iniro-  ignated  him,  whom,  on  thdr  return,  they 

duced  into  the  U.  States,  where  they  are  should  meet,  mounted  on  a  cliarioc,  going 

DOW  common    weeds    in    all   cultivated  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.    Tliis  was  Gor- 

grounds.    The  leaves  of  some  make   a  dins,  who,  to  evince  his  gratitude,  conse- 

good  substitute  for  spinage,  and  the  young  crated  his  chariot  to  Jupiter,  and  fastened 

shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as  asparagus,  tlie  pole  with  so  ingenious  a  knot,  that 

The  C.  qainoa  of  Chile  is  very  cdebraled  tlie  oracle  promised  the  dominion  of  the 

in  thai  country,  and  is  carefully  culiivaled  world  to  him  who  should  untie  it    He 

both  for  the  leaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter  hudt  tlie  capital,  Gordium.     When  Alex- 

of  which  arc  used  instead  of  millet,  and,  ander  came  to  Gordium,  and  saw  the  im- 

wlien  mixed  with  it,  yield  an  agreeable  possilnlity  of  untying  the  knot,  lie  cut  it 

kind  of  beer.    The  Spaniards  have  taken  with  his  sword. 

great  pains  to  introduce  this  plant  into        Gonnon,  George,  called,   by  courtesy, 

Europe,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  hrd  George  Gordon,  was  the  son  of  Cos- 

The  C  atttMminUcum  is  considered  an  mo  Georee,  duke  of  Gordon,  in  Scotland, 

%[cellent  vermifuge.  and  was  horn  in  1750.    He  entered  when 

GoBANi,  Joseph,  count   of,  a  political  young  into  the  navy,  but  left  the  servics 

writer,  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  1740.    He  during  the  American  war.    He  then  be- 

was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  came  a  member  of  the  house   of  com 

This  learned  and  accomplished  scholar  mous.     His  parliamentary  conduct  was 

belonged  to  a   literary  club,  called   the  marked  by  a  certain  degree  of  eecentrici- 

Coffee  Hanse,  which  carried  on  a  corres-  ty,  but  he  displayed  no  deficiency  of  Inl- 
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ent,  often  au'miadvertiiig  wiih  great  free-  1776,  when  lie  commenced  the  study  of 
dom  on  the  ministers  and  tlieir  opponents,  the  law,  and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
At  leugth,  in  1760,  a  bUI  having  been  in-  practice.  Before  he  had  attained  the  age 
troduc^l  into  the  house  for  the  relief  of  of  30,  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens  of 
■Ionian  Catholics  from  certain  penalties  Boston,  with  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
and  disabilities,  he  collected  a  mob,  at  the  to  the  convention  of  the  state,  which 
bead  of  whom  he  marched  to  tlie  house  adopted  the  federal  constitution.  In  1789, 
of  commons,  to  present  a  petition  against  he  was  appointed  by  preddent  Washing- 
the  proposed  measure.  The  dreadful  riot  ton  the  first  United  Slates'  aWomej  for  the 
which  ensued,  and  which  was  not  sup-  district  of  Massachusetts;  the  duties  of 
jiressed  till  after  the  deatmction  of  maiiy  which  office,  difficult  as  they  were  at  that 
Catholic  chapels  and  dwellings,  llie  prison  period  of  distraction  and  trouble,  he  coii- 
of  Newgate,  and  the  house  of  the  chief-  tiiiued  to  discharge  with  firmness  and 
justice,  lord  Mansfield,  led  to  the  arrest  of  ability,  until  1796,  when  he  was  appoint- 
lonl  George  Gordon,  and  his  trial  on  the  ed,  by  the  president,  colleague  of  the  eel . 
charge  of  high  treason  ;  but,  no  evidence  ebrated  William  Pinkney,  in  the  comrais- 
l)eing  adduced  of  treasonable  design,  be  eion  under  the  fourth  article  of  Jay's 
was  acquitted.  In  May,  178^  be  was  ex-  treanr,  to  settle  the  American  claims  upon 
communicated  for  refuang  to  come  for-  England  for  spoliations.  In  this  dmation, 
ward  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law.  He  he  evinced  his  wonted  energy  and  talent, 
then  published  a  lietter  from  Lord  G,  and  recovered  property  to  a  very  great 
Gordon  to  the  Attoniey-Generat  of  Eng.  amount  for  his  fellow  citizens.  When 
land,  in  which  the  Motives  of  his  Lord-  EufusKing,at  that  period  American  min- 
ship'spublic Conduct,  fromtlie  Beginning  isteral  Loudon, and  (lie  intimate  fiiendof 
of  1780  to  tiie  present  "Rme,  ore  vindi-  Mr.  Gore,  retiLmed  to  America  in  1803, 
cated  (1787,  8vo.).  In  the  beginning  of  he  left  him  ehargi  d'affaires.  In  1804,  he 
1788,  having  been  twice  convicted  of  li-  returned  home,  and  was  twice  elected  to 
belling  the  French  ambassador,  the  queen  the  senate  of  the  state  from  the  county  of 
of  France,  and  tlie  criminal  justice  of  liis  Suffolk,  and  then  to  the  house  of  repre- 
country,  he  retired  to  Holland,  but  he  was  aeiiiativea  from  Boston.  In  1809,  he  was 
axreslM,  sent  home,  and  committed  to  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but 
Newgate,  where  he  passed  tlie  remwnder  reuuned  lliis  dignity  only  for  one  year, 
of  his  life.  He  died,  Nov.  1,  1793,  dis-  In  1814,  he  was  called  to  the  senate  of 
turbed  in  his  last  moments  by  the  knowl-  the  Union,  by  the  appointment  of  ^vemor 
edge  tliat  he  could  not  he  buried  among  Strong,  during  a  recess  of  the  legislature, 
the  Jews,  of  whose  reli^on  he  had  be-  The  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  leg- 
come  a  zealous  professor  during  his  im-  islalure  at  their  ensuing  meeting.  He 
prisonment  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years, 

Gordon,  William,  D.  D.,  a  historian  and  then  withdrew  into  a  retirement,  in 

of  the  American  war,  was  bom  in  Eng-  which  be  ended  his  life,  March  1, 1827, 

land,  wjiere  he  became  a  clergyman,  first  in  the  69lh  year  of  his  age.     Mr.  Gore 

at  I|iswich,  afterwards  at  Wapping.    He  possessed  a  clear,  sound  mind,  with  a 

emigrated  to  America,  in  1770,  and,  July  firm  and  decided,  yet  liberal  spirit.  He  was 

6, 1773,  was  ordained  minister  of  a  church  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  was  well 

in  Roibury,  Massachusetts.    During  the  versed  in   general  literature.    His  man- 

revolutiouMy  war,  he  was  warmly  attach-  nets  were  finished  and  graceful,  and  his 

ed  to  the  American  cause,  and  for  some  person  uncommonly  fine, 

lime  was  chaplain  to  the  provincial  con-  Goree  ;  a  seaport,  on  an  island  of  the 

gress  of  the  colony  In  which  he  lived,  same  name,  situated  near  the  east  eoast, 

After  peace  had  been  made,  he  returned  on  a  canal  which  communicates  with  the 

to  his  native  country,  and  published  his  Meuse ;  formerly  a  place  of  conciderablo 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America  trade;  butthebarboris  now  choked  up  wilii 

(London,  1788).     He  died  in  England,  on  sand,  though  the  road  is  still  good;  6  miles 

the  19th  of  October,  1807,  having  surviv-  west  of  Helvoelsluys ;  population,  694. 

ed  the  completfi  extinction  of  his  mental  Gorfe  ;  a  small  island,  or  rather  rock, 

faculties.  Iffiionglng  to  France,  ou  the  coast  of  Af- 

GoBB,  Christopher,  a  governor  of  the  rica,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 

state  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Bos-  southern  shore  of   tlie   promontory   tliat 

ion,in]758,andwasthesonof  arespec-  forms  cape  Verd ;   Ion.  17°  2^  W. ;  lat. 

ralile    mechanic,  who    acquired   a   con-  14°  40"  N.    It   is  of   consequence  only 

siilerable    fortune   by  his  industty.     He  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  which  ren- 

was  graduated  at  Harvard  university,  in  ders  it  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
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sirong  militaty  position.  It  is  about  two  his  arms  to  the  difFerent  deities  whose  fe- 
niiles  in  circuit.  It  is  composed  of  a  ba-  vors  and  assistance  lie  liod  experienced. 
Riiit  rock,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  300  The  head  of  Meduso  remained  in  liia 
fi'ot,  on  the  toji  of  which  is  fort  St.  Mi-  hands,  and  after  fie  had  finished  all  his 
ciinfl.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  laborious  expeditions,  he  eave  itlo  Miner- 
town  of  Ooree,  said  to  contain  5000in-  va,who  plaeed  it  on  herjEj^s,withwhich 
lidliitants.  It  is  a  busy  place,  and  the  en-  she  turned  into  stones  aU  sucli  as  fixed 
trepot  of  all  the  French  trade  on  the  oj)-  their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said  that, after  the 
posite  coast  of  Africa.  conquest  of  llie  Gorgons,  Perseus  took  his 
GoRGtiS,  suniamed  LeonHnus,  from  flight  in  the  air  towai'ds  Ethiopia,  and 
Leontiuin  in  Sicily,  was  a  learned  orator  that  tlie  drops  of  blood  which  fell  to  the 
anil  sophist,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  ground  from  Medusa's  head  were  chang- 
ceniiiry  IJ.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  f)een  a  ed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since 
diacifile  of  Empedocles,  and  was  one  of  infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  libya.  The 
the  enrliKst  writers  on  rhetoric.  He  dis-  horse  Pegasus  also  arose  from  the  blood 
played  his  eloquence  at  the  Olympian  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor,  with  his 
and  Pythian  games,  and  made  such  on  golden  sword.  Tlie  residence  of  the 
inipi'ession.that  a  goldenstatuewBsereci-  Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards 
ed  in  his  honor  at  Delphi.  He  was  one  thewesl,  according  to  Heaod.  jEaehylus 
of  the  first  who  introduced  Qumbers  into  makes  them  inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of 
prose,  aiid  who  treateil  of  common- places,  Scyihia  ;  and  Ovid  maintains,  as  the  more 
and  showed  llie  use  of  them  for  the  in-  received  opinion,  tliac  they  lived  in  thein- 
viiiition  of  arguments  ;  and,  on  this  ac-  land  pons  of  Libya,  near  tlie  lake  of  Tii- 
oount,  Plato  gave  the  name  of  Gor^tts  to  ton,  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
his  elegant  dialogue  on  thissubject,  which  Diodonis  and  others  e^qilain  the  foble  of 
u  eiill  extant,  Gorgias  lived  to  the  age  the  Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  ihey  were 
of  107  or  108  years,  a  warlike  race  of  women  near  the  Ama- 
GoRooHEs  j  three  celebrated  sisters,  zons,  whom  Perseus,  witli  the  help  of  a 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  Their  large  army,  tWally  destroyed, 
names  are  Stheno,  Euryale  and  Medusa.  Gorham,  Nathaniel,  was  bom  in 
riiey  were  nil  imraoital.  except  Medusa.  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  May  S7, 1738,  where, 
<^ccording  to  the  mythologists,  their  hairs  after  receiving  a  good  school  education, 
were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands  he  engaged  in  mercantile  puisuits.  In 
were  of  brass,  their  body  was  covered  1771,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of 
with  impenetrable  scales,  their  teeth  were  Charlescown  in  the  legislature  of  the  prov- 
as  long  as  the  tiiska  of  a  wild  boar,  ince,  and  was  annually  reelected  until  the 
and  they  turned  to  stones  all  those  on  revolutionary  war.  He  had  much  jnflu- 
whoni  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Meihisa  ence  in  this  body.  In  1779,  he  was 
alone  had  seqicnts  la  her  hair,  according  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
to  Ovid,  and  this  proceetlod  from  the  re-  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
sentment  of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  He  was  also  several  years  judge  of  the 
Medusa  had  Ratified  the  iiasslonsof  Nep-  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1784,  he  was 
tune,  who  was  enamored  of  her  on  ac-  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  waa 
count  of  the  beautiful  color  of  her  locks,  chosen  by  that  body  as  their  president. 
tvl'ich  the  goddess  changed  into  serpents.  He  was  sulisequently  a  member  of  the 
j&ehylus  says,  that  tliey  had  only  one  convention  which  formed  the  present  con- 
toali  and  one  eye  between  them,  of  which  stltution  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  the  state 
'tl;eyhaittheuse,eachinlierturn;  and,ac-  convention  which  adopted  it.  He  died 
coivlingly.  It  wasatthe  time  that  they  were  June  11, 1796. 

exchanging  the  eye,  that  Perseus  attacked  Gorlitz;  a  town  in  the  Prussian  gov- 
them,  and  cut  ofl"  Medusa's  head.  Ac-  emment  of  Liegnitz,  province  of  Silesia, 
cording  to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
he  went  to  tlie  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  NeiEse;lon.l5°3I'E.;  lat.51''9'N.;  con- 
was  armed  with  an  instrument  li^e  a  tains  0900  inhabitants,  lis  trade  in  linen 
iwrythe,  by  Merciuy,  and  provided  with  a  and  woollen  cloth  is  conaderahle.  Upon 
looking-glass  by  Minerva,  liesides  -svinged  a  hill,  before  the  gate,  is  the  holy  sepul- 
•iljoeo  and  a  helmet  of  Phito,  which  rcn-  chre,  which,  in  1489,  the  burgomaster 
dered  ail  objects  clearly  visible  and  open  Emerich  caused  to  be  built  afler  the  niod- 
to  thn  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  el  of  that  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  had 
it  reriiuned  totally  invisible.  With  weap-  twice  visited.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
Otis  like  these,  Perseus  obtained  an  easy  Upper  Lusatiau  society  of  science.  In 
vii-.rory,  and,  after  his  conquest,  returned  the  neighborhood   is   the  Laudski'one,  a 
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conic    mouiiiaJn  of  granite  and  basalt,    More  modern  usag:e  has  limited  this  word 
1390  Englisli  feet  high.  to  the  above-mentiotied  authots  of  the  life 

GoRTZ.    (See  Gartz.)  of  JeBua  Christ 

GosBAWx  {ftdco  palumharms,  Lin.).  GoSFOitT  ;  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
This  binl  is  common  bolh  to  the  old  and  in  Hiinnpstiire.  It  is  situated  on  a  project- 
the  new  conCinenL  Wilsou  described  the  ing  point  of  land,  at  the  western  side  of 
American  bird,  in  his  excelleut  work,  uu-  the  entrance  lo  Portsmouth  harbor.  On 
der  the  name  of  alncofUlva,  hut,  et  the  tlie  S.  .W.  is  a  commodious  bay,  called 
same  time,  suspected  tliat  it  might  prove  Sioke'shay.  Numerousgovemmentn'oriia 
identical  with  the  European.  This  was  and  magszines  have  been  eslobtishedlierc, 
continned  by  Sabine,  European  natural-  for  supplying  the  wants  of  ttie  navy ;  ex- 
isis  have  also  added  to  the  confusion,  by  tensive  barrackg,also,forthe  acconimoda* 
describing  it  under  the  different  names  of  tion  of  the  military.  Gosport  hos,  of  lat(^ 
gaUiHiuius,  gentUis,  fec^  according  as  it  been  regularly  fortified  on  tlie  land  side, 
varied  in  plumage.  The  goshawk  is  21  by  a  line  of  bastions,  redoubts,  &c.  Here 
inches  in  length;  tlie  bill  and  cere  are  is  a  large  academy  for  the  instruction  of 
blue ;  crown,  black,  bordered  on  each  young  men  intended  for  tiie  army  and 
side  by  a  line  of  white,  finely  specked  navy.  To  the  south  of  the  town  stands 
with  black ;  upper  parts,  slate,  tinged  with  Haslar  royal  hospU,  for  ^ck  and  wound- 
brown  ;  legs,  feathered  half  way  down,  ed  seamen,  a  niaguificent  building,  capa- 
and,  with  the  feet,  yellow ;  tail  featliers,  ble  of  accommodating  2000  patients, 
with  i»le  bands.  The  goshawk  feeds  on  Population,  6184.  I  njile  N.  W.  Porls- 
micB  and  small  birds,  and  eagerly  devours  mouth.  Lon.  V  7'  W. ;  lat.  50°  47'  N. 
raw  flesh.  It  plucks  the  birds  very  neatly.  Gossamer  is  tlicnameof  a  fine  filmy 
and  tears  them  into  pieces,  before  it  eats  substance,  like  cobweb,  which  Is  seen  to 
them  ;  but  swallows  the  pieces  entire,  fioat  in  the  air  in  clear  days  in  autumn. 
They  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  emperor  and  is  most  observalile  in  stubble-fields, 
of  China,  Id  his  hunting  excursions,  when  and  upon  furze  and  otlier  low  bushes, 
he  is  usually  attended  by  his  grand  fiilcon-  This  is  probably  formed  by  the  fiyin^- 
er,  and  a  thousand  of  inferiorrank.     Eve-    ^ider,  which,  in  traversuig  the  air  lor 

gbird  has  a  silver  pinte  tastened  to  its  food,  shoots  out  these  threads,  which  are 
Dt,  with  the  name  of  the  fiilconer  who  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 
has  charge  of  it,  that,  in  case  it  should  Gossec,  Francis  Joseph,  a  composer, 
be  lost,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  proper  was  bom,  1733,  ol  Vergnies,  a  village  in 
person.  It  was  also  used  in  Europe  for  Hainault.  For  eight  yearsof  his  hoyliood, 
the  same  purpose,  in  common  with  other  lie  vras  attached  to  the  choir  in  the  caihe- 
kinds,  as  the  gtrfidemi,  the/oJcon,  the  Urn-  dral  at  Antwerp.  He  never  had  an; 
ncr,  the  sacre,  the  merlin,  the  hobby,  and  other  teacher  tlian  the  scores  of  great 
the  fo«(re{,  which  were  called  Zong'-urtng'et^  musicians.  Like  Haydn,  he  com|)lained 
A(unts,in  conlradistinctioa  to  the  goshawk,  that  he  had  no  opuonunity  to  see  Italy, 
sparrowbawk,  kite  and  buzzard,  which  and  the  schools  of  tliat  countiy.  In  1751, 
are  of  shorter  wing,  and  less  courageous,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  leader  of 
(See  Falconrji.)  the   orchestra   of  M.   de   la  Po|>eliniere, 

Goshen,  m  ancient  geography ;  a  dis-  imder  the  direction  of  the  great  Itameau. 
trict  of  Egypt,  which  Josepii  procured  fiir  At  a  later  period,  he  was  employed  in  tlie 
his  father  and  brethren.  same  capacity  in  the  orchestra  of  princH 

Gospel  ;  a  message  of  joy.  This  Condt,  for  whom  he  composed  several 
word  is  derived  from  good  and  spell,  an  ojieras.  In  1770,  he  established  a  concert 
old  word  signifying  tidings  (which  would  of  amateurs,  which  became  famous.  In 
make  goapa  a  literal  translation  of  the  1773,  he  took  the  direction  of  the  concert 
Greek  cvay/cAioi];  or  from  God  and  speU,  amitud,  in  connexion  with  Gavinitoond 
God's  tiduigs.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  Le  Due,  until,  in  1777,  be  was  excluded 
the  Christian  revelation,  beginning  vrith  by  an  intrigue.  In  1784,  he  became  di- 
tlie  glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  tiie  rectorof  the  singingschool  established  by 
promised  Mesaab,  at  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  the  Itaron  de  Breteuil.  During  the  ruvo- 
and  also  to  the  several  histories  of  Jesus  lutlon,  he  became  music-master  of  the 
Chiist,  written  by  Mark,  Luke,  and  the  national  goard,  and,  in  1795,  when  the 
apostles  Matthew  and  John.  In  the  prim-  conservatoire  (q.  v.)  was  fbundod,  he,  witli 
itive  church,  those  who  travelled  from  M^hul  and  Cherubini,  became  inspector 
one  church  to  another,  continuing  the  in-  of  this  establishment,  and  professor  of 
Etructionsofthe  apostles,  were  called  euaii-  composition.  Catel,  his  most  eminent 
gdisis,  that  is,  gospellers,  or   prcochci'S.    pupil,   received,  at   tiie   same   time,   the 
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appointment  of  professor  of  harmony.  Smtzerfand,  on  the  frontier  of  the  cantons 

tSosseu,   among    oilier    patriotic    pieces,  of  Tessitio  and  Uri,  31  leagues  S.  E.  from 

composed  the  Tiy™"  »  reason,  and  that  Benio;    lat,  46°  33'   N.;    loii.  8°  Sff  E. 

fur  the  feast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  This  mountain  forms  a  remarkable  point 

ajioiheosis  of  Voltaire,  and  the  funeral  of  in  the   Alps,  and   unites  the   Lepontine 

aiirabeau.    Napoleon  gave  liim  the  cross  chain   and   tliat  of  iteme.     The  Eeuss 

of  the  legion  of  honor.      Gossec   com-  and  Tessino   rise  here  ;   Ihe  Rhino  and 

jiosed   much   for  the  opera.     His    best  Rhone  not  far  from  it.    Its  highest  points 

production  is  Sabinus  (1773).     He  Idior-  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  m  the 

ed  porticularly  in  the  sacred  style.    His  Fieudo,  10,150  feet  high,  the  Fibia  and 

reijuiem  of  1760,  and  his  oratorio  De  la  the  Luzendro,  10,430  teet ;  the  Orsivro,  or 

JVutwiU  are  still  esteemed.    He  wrote,  in  Peak   of  Ursem,   10,600  feet ;    and  the 

1804,  his  Methods  de  Chant  du  Otmerva-  Prosa,  9800  feet  alwve  tlie  level  of  (he 

toire,  and  contributions,  signed  D.  C.,  for  sea.     They  are  mostly  granite,  and  con- 

Catel's  Princqies  Mmadair^  de  Masiqxte  tain  a  great  variety  of  minerals.    There 

suivis  de  SoUif!es  (1800),  a  work  lo  which  are  many  small  lakes  on  the  Su  GotJiard, 

aij-o  Cherubini,  Miliul,  Langl^  and  I*-  and  eight  glaciers.     A  road  traverses  this 

sueur  contributed.  body  of  njountuins,  connecting  Gennaiiy 

GoTHA  ;  a  Saxon  duchy,  on  the  north  and  Italy.     It  existed  aa  early  as  1319, 

side  of  Che  Thuringian  forest.    The  rivers  and  gigantic  ot^lacles  were  surmountol 

are  the  Gera,  Werra,  Unstrat  and  Ihn.  in  its  construction.    It  is  mostly  10  feet 

Tiiedominionsofthe  dukeof  Sa-ie-GotJia  wide,  sometimes  15;  part  is  well  paved 

consiBiedof  the  duchj  of  Gotha,  and  the  with  granite.    Bridges  of  surptiang  bokl- 

greater  pari  of  the  principality  of  Alten-  ness  lead  over  teirlble  precipices.     In  one 

l)urg,and  ajnounted  to  1106  square  miles,  place,  a  gallery  has  been  cut  through  a 

tvith  193,000  inliabitants,  of  which  Gotha  rock,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  30O 

contained  615  square  miles,  with  84,000  feet,  and  with  a  height  and  width  of  nearly 

iiiliabilants.     The  revenue  amoimted  to  13  feet.    It  is  called  the  Unier  Loch  (the 

1^00,000  guilders ;  tlie  debt,  to  3,000,000  hole  of  Uri).    It  was  pierced  in  1707,  at 

guilders.     In  1835,  Frederic  IV,  the  last  tlie  expense  of  the  canton  of  Uri.     The 

dukeof  Saxe-Gotha,died;  and, according  road   is  practicable  m  all  seasons.      In 

10  the  articles  of  paititjou  of  Nov.  5, 1^6,  winter,  die  scow  is  sometimes  30  feet 

the  duchy  of  Gotha  went  to  llie  duke  of  deep  on  the  road,  hut  the  inhabitants  of 

Su.\e-Coburg,aiidthepiincipali(yofAlten-  the   neighboring  villages  are  obliged   to 

burg  (o  tlieoukeof  Saxe-Hildbu^hausen,  keep  the  passage  clear;  in  consequence 

wiio  is  now  ayled  dvke  of  Saxe-Mteabvrg.  of  which  they  lake  loll  from  passengers 

'i'hc  duchy  of  Gotlia  contains,  at  present,  duringlhisseason.    From  15,000 to 30,000 

563  square  miles,  with  83,000  inhabitants,  tradeis  traverse  the  St.  Gothard  annually, 

Gaam;    capital  of  the  duchy  of  Go-  liesides  the  many  travellers  whom  curios- 

tha,  on  the  Lelne,  in  a  fine  country,  with  inr  leads  over  tiiis  mountain.    More  than 

1340  houses  and  13,000  inliabicaiits ;  lat  400  inliabitanis  of  the  Levantine  valley 

50°  57' 4"  N.;  Ion.  10°43'  1"E.    Theniu-  and  that  of  the  Iteuss,  subsist  by  transport- 

soum,  opened  in  1834,  contains  150,000  ing  merchandise  and  travellers,  by  means 

A'ulumes,  and  many  valuable  manuscripts,  ofinules.    On  the  top  of  the  St.  Gothard 

R.  cabinet  of  coins  (one  of  the  best  in  Eu-  is  an  inn,  where  formerly  was  tlie  kosjne» 

rcjie),  with  a  fine  numismatic  library,  the  of  the  Capuch'uis,  with  an  hospital  and 

Grit'iitulmuseum(of Seezenand Anlhiug),  room  to  store  merchandise.    Thispoiutis 

n  of  curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  633i>  feet,  or,  according  to  the  map  of 

1  gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  the  Weiss,  4566,  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 

i  of  the  old  German  echooL  This  group  of  mountains   received    ' 


laiy  for  teacheis  is  the  oldest  in  name  fi-om  a  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  who 

Gerinimy,    There  is  also  a  gymnasium,  a  hved  in  the  12th  century.    Icwae,inl799 

Kuiiilay  school  for  apprentices  and  jour-  tEie  theatre  of  several  combats  between 

neyjiien,  and  considerable  manufactures  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  united  with 

Biid  commerce.     Near  Gotiia  is  situated  the  Russians.     Several  worksof  great  im- 

Ihe  famous  observatory  on  tiie  Seeberg,  porlance  are  still  in  progress  on  thcsn^iun- 

prected  by  duke  Ernest  II,  and  endowed  tain,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 

ty    hiin    with    40,000    German    dollars,  road  which  traverses  the  Schiillenen,  in 

l"lien  this  institution  was  under  tlie  care  the  canton  of  Uri.     It  is  cut  through  enor- 

of  Von  Zach  and  Von  Lindeuau,  it  was  mousnjaKsesofKranite,and  the  bridges  are 

WK  of  tlie  fii-sl  in  Germany.  magnificent,    700  persons  are  employed 

'       "  '     "s  work,    (See  Mp»,  BoaJs  ovtr.) 
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564  GOTHIC  STYLE— GOTHS. 

Gothic  Style.  [See  Architedvre.)  to  the  Danube.  Tliese  internal  storms 
GoTH3(the  Goiftmi^s  of  Tacitus,  and  Girf-  were  soon  followed  by  one  from  without, 
foiKSof  Pliny,bulnotthe  GoifcraiofTad-  which  effected  the  subvei-sion  of  the 
tus,  or  Botini  of  Dio,  who  were  of  Gallic  Gothic  power  in  those  parts.  About  the 
origin) ;  a  German  tribe,  from  the  shores  year  375,  vast  multituilea  of  the  Hiins,  and 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Vistula  and  the  of  the  Alans,  who  had  been  subdued  by 
Oder,  Their  language  approaches  very  them,  poured  out  of  Asia,  and  drove  the 
nearly  to  the  ancientdialecl  of  the  Franks.  Ostro^tlia  in  upon  the  Visigoths.  Tliey 
Like  alt  the  Germans,  they  suffered  ^eir  sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
yellow  hair  to  grow  long,  wore  beards,  emperor  Valena  to  settle  in  Thrace,  at 
and  dressed  in  fura ;  but,  contraiy  to  the  iJiat  lime  lying  desolate  ;  but  were  soon 
custom  of  the  other  Germans,  the  royal  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  oppression  of 
dignity  among  them  was  hereditary.  They  the  imperial  governor.  In  the  war  which 
first  appeared  under  the  name  of  Goths,  in  ensued,  Volens  himself  was  completely 
215,  From  this  time,  they  filled  all  Eu-  defeated  by  them,  at  Adrianople,  in  378, 
rope  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits,  for  and,  in  his  flight,  burned  in  a  cottage, 
more  than  500  years.  Leaving  tlieirliabi-  which  they  set  on  fire.  From  that  time, 
tafions  on  the  Baltic,  they  removed  to  the  they  had  an  important  influence  in  the 
regions  adjoining  the  Black  sea.  Many  afiajra  of  Constantinople.  After  many 
otiier  tribes  were  incorporated  with  them,  vicissitudes,  the  Ostrogoths  also  obtained 
and,  by  continual  advances  and  conquests,  a  settletnent  in  Pannonia  and  Scbvo- 
they  established,  under  Ermenric  (about  nia,  but  not  till  the  destruction  of  the 
350),  the  great  Gothic  kinsdom,  extending  kin^om  of  the  Huns,  in  453.  The 
from  the  Don,  which  divides  Europe  from  Visigoths,  in  process  of  time,  obtained 
\sia,  to  the  Theiss,  which  empties  into  a  degree  of  poiver  which  excited  alarm 
the  Danube,  and  from  the  Black  sea  to  in  Greece  and  Italy.  In  396,  Alaric 
the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic  It  embraced  made  an  irruption  into  Greoce,  laid  waste 
Thrace,  Miesia  (Servia  and  Bulgaria),  Da-  the  Peloponnesus,  and  became  prefect  of 
cia  (part  of  Hungary,  tlie  Bannat,  the  BU'  Illyriaaud  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  in- 
kowiaa,  Transylvania,  Walachia,  Molda-  vaded  Italy  aliout  the  beginning  of  the 
via  to  the  Prutb),lai'ge  districts  of  Poland,  5lh  century,  and  by  that  measure  brought 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and,  in  the  nortli,  on  the  destruction  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
comprised  the  Sclavonic,  Finnish  and  since  Stilicho,  the  Roman  general,  could 
Lettish  tribes.  This  situation  naturally  only  obtain  a  victory  over  ATartc.  at  Vero- 
brought  the  Gotlia  into  continual  contact,  na  (in  403),  by  withdravring  all  the  Ro- 
ou  the  west,  with  the  Roman  empire,  and,  man  troops  from  the  borders  of  Uie  Rhine. 
on  the  east,  with  that  of  Constantinople ;  Alaric  himself  soon  returned  to  Italy,  and 
and  history  is  full  of  the  struggles  which  sacked  Rome  in  409,  and  a  second  time 
they  maintained,  sometimes  on  tiie  one  in  410.  Afier  his  death  (in  410],  the  Visi- 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  Two  em-  gotlis  succeeded  in  establisliing  a  new 
perore  fell  in  battle  with  lliem,  and  Rome  kingdom  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  Gaul 
and  Constantuiople  were  both  forced  to  and  Spain  {Stptimania,  Golhia),  of  wjiicli, 
pay  them  tribute.  They  were  the  first  of  towards  the  end  of  llie  5tb  cenUiry,  Pro- 
the  nations  beyond  the  Danube,  that  re-  veuce,  l.angucdac  and  Catalonia  were  the 
ceived  Christianity.  Ulphllas,  bishop  of  prindpal  provinces,  and  Toulouse  the 
the  Moesogoihs  (the  Gothic  tribes  which  seat  of  government.  Tlie  last  king,  Rod- 
inhaliitedM(£aa),  as  early  as  360,  invented  eric,  died  (In  711)  in  battle  against  the 
a  German  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Moors,  who  had  crossed  from  Africa,  and 
New  Testament  into  the  C^ithic  languase,  subsequentiy  conquered  the  kingdom. 
All  the  Goths,  however,  were  not  equally  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  cm- 
advaiiced  with  tliose  of  Mtesia,  among  pire  (by  the  invasion  of  Odoacer,  in  476), 
whom  civilization  had  made  considerable  the  Eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  persuaded 
progi'ess,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  in- 
to the  Greek  empire,  and  continual  inter-  vade  Italy,  in  489.  The  Goth  became 
course  witli  iL  About  the  year  369,  in-  king  of  Italy,  in  493,  and  laid  the  founda- 
temal  commotions  produced  the  division  tion  of  anew  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  which, 
ofthegreatGothickingdom  intotheking-  together  with  Italy,  comprised  Rliietia  (a 
dom  of  the  Oalrogoths  (earitem  Goths^on  part  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol),  Vin- 
the  ahoresof  the  Black  sea,  from  the  Don  delicia  (part  of  Bavaria  and  Suabia),  Nori- 
to  the  Dnieper,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  cum  (SJiltzbiu^,  Sliria,  Carinthia,  Aua- 
Visigotiis  (western  Gotlis),  or  the  Tlieru-  triii),  Dalmatia,  Pannonia  JFarlher  Ilun- 
mgiau  slate  in  Docia,  from  the  Dnieper    gary,  Sclavonia),  and  Dacia  beyond  tiie 
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Danube  (Transjliania,  Walachiaj.     This  large  provincial  school,  amercaiitlle  acad- 

kiiigilom  came  to  an  end  in  551. — This  emy,  and  an  academy  of  sciences  and 

people,  so  famous  in  history,  wna  not  des-  literature,    incorporated    in   1775.      The 

tituto   of  science    and    learning,   having  Kuglieh    language    is    pretty    generally 

mainlined  a  connexion  with  the  Eastern  epokeu  here,  the  merchants  heing,  many 

and  Western  Roman  empires,  long  before  of  them,  English.    Few  places  have  suf- 

their  irruption  into  Italy.    Theodoric,  who  fered  more  from  fire.    The  canal  of  Trol- 

was  educated  at  Constantinople,  was  such  lintta  (sue  Canals)  promotes  the  commerce 

a  friend  to  tlie  fine  arts,  that  he  establish-  with  the  inner  country.    Gottenburi;  was 

ed  the  office  of  a  mmes  mt^ima  Terum  founded  by  Charles  I'X,  in  ItiO?.     I'opu- 

(count  of  tbe  art^  overseer  of  the  works  lation,  24,000.     Lou.  11°  57'  45"  E. ;  lal. 

of  art),  whose  business  was  to  watch  over  57°  42"  4"  N. 

the  slalues,  to  see  that  they  were  not  in-  Gottinoen  ;  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of 

jnred  or  stolen;  and  appointed  a  public  Hanover,  on  the Leine;  23 leagues  S.S.E. 

architect,   who   was    iutruated   with   the  of  Hanover,  8i  leagues  N.  E.  of  Cassel ; 

preservation  of  (he  wicicnc  edifices.    He  lat.  51=  31'  49"  N.;   Ion.  9=  51'  45"  E.; 

not  only  caused  various  public  buildings  in  a  fertile  valley,  in  the  former  princlpal- 

at  Rome  to  be  repaired,  but  also  adorned  ity  of  Kalenburg,  now  in  the  principal' 

oiher  cities  with  new  edifices,    (For  in-  ily    of  Gottingen.      Population,    10,000. 

formation  on  the  Gothic  m^hilecture,  see  There  are  manufactories  of  cloth,  hosiery, 

ArchUeclwre.     See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  linen,  &c.    The  sausages  of  G&ttingen  are 

FaU;   also   Mnnso's  GescfttcMe   dea   Ost-  celebrated  among  epicures.     King  George 

ealhUchenlUichsinRaUen — History  of  the  H  founded  iiere.  In  1704,  the  university 

Ostrogothic  Kiiigilotn  iu  Italy ;  itreslau,  of  Georaia  Augusta,  which  was  opened 

1834.)  in  1735,  and  dedicated  Sept.  17, 1737.    It 

GoTTEKBDRB  (In  Swcdish,  GMheborg] ;  is  at  present,  also,  the  national  univeisity 
a  large  and  thriving  town  in  the  south-  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau ;  that  is  to  say, 
west  of  Sweden,  situated  near  die  mouth  every  native  of  these  latter  countries  must 
of  the  largo  river  called  Goiha-Elf.  It  study,  for  a  certain  time,  at  Gottingen,  if 
Elands  in  a  maraiiy  plain,  surrounded  by  he  wishes  an  employment  in  the  gift  of 
precipitous  ridges  of  naked  rocks,  rising  either  ffovemment.  The  library  of  the 
to  the  height  of  from  100  to  300  feet,  but  univeiHity,the  richest  collection  of  modem 
intersected  by  several  cultivated  0[>enings.  literature  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  in  Eu- 
The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  rope,  contains  300,000  volumes  and  5000 
Loiver.  The  latter  is  perfectly  level ;  the  manuscripts.  In  1751,  the  royal  sociew 
houses,  owing  lo  the  marsliiness  of  the  of  sciences  was  established,  and  remod- 
ground,  are  all  built  upon  piles.  The  elledinl770.  It  comprises  mothemuiical, 
principid  street,  called  Great  Harbor  street,  phyacal  and  historical  classes ;  has  mem- 
runs  from  E.  to  W.,  and  divides  the  town  bers  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy,  resident 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  Upper  and  foreign,  and  liolds  a  session  monthly. 
town,  from  its  situation,  is  built  with  less  The  different  classes  propose,  alternately, 
regu^ty ;  but  it  has  an  imposing  appear-  a  prize  of  50  ducats  for  the  best  treatises 
aiice,tlie  houses  rising  one  above  another,  on  certain  subjects.  In  1773,  a  museum 
in  ^e  form  of  an  amphittieatre.  The  was  established,  which,  together  with  a 
only  considerable  public  edifices  of  Got-  cabinet  of  medals,  contains  a  collection  of 
ii.>nbui^  are,  the  exchange,  the  extensive  specimens  in  natural  histoty,  and  a  con- 
buiidhigs  belonging  lo  the  East  India  siderable  collection  of  models  of  various 
company,  an  hospital,  and  a  magnilicent  sorts,  besides  punlings,  engravings,  &c. 
church,  built  since  1813,  with  stones  from  Since  1784,  each  of  the  four  faculties  has 
Scotland.  The  only  curiosities  of  tlie  proposed,  annually,  a  prize  question,  tor 
place  are  a  few  private  collections  of  the  students  at  GSUingen.  The  priiie 
paintings.  The  bartxtr  is  commodious  consists  of  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of 
for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  has  a  35  ducats.  There  are  also  a  seminary  for 
fore  op  a  small,  rocky  island,  to  defend  the  preacheis,adivinity  college  and  a|>nstoral 
entrance.  It  has  manufiictures  of  coarse  institute,  a  clinical  institute,  a  surgical  and 
linen  and  woollen  stuUs,  leather,  sail-cloth,  a  lying-in  hospital,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
ropes,  some  silk  and  cotton  goods,  soap,  a  botanical  garden,  a  honiculturtd  garden, 
tobacco;  also  sugar  refineries.  Iron  and  a  chemical  laboratory,  tfcoDection  of  phil- 
steel,  furnished  by  the  rich  mines  of  War-  osophical  instruments,  an  obseiTatoiT,  a 
meiand,  fonn  (he  principal  articles  of  philological  seminary, &c.  In]8a9,there 
exi>ort;  and,  after  these,  herrings,  linen,  were  1364  students  at  Gottingen,  and  89 
timber,  tar,  train  oil  and  alum.     Here  is  a  teachers  proposed  courses  of  lectures.     In 
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GOTTINGEN— GOURGAUD. 

V  of  1835,  it  counted  1545  etu-  multitude.    He  was  even  cruel  enough, 

lieiits.     Several  of  the  first  German  peri-  in   conjunction   with   the  stage-nianager 

odicals  are  published  at  Gfittingen.     The  Neuber,  lo  bury  that  honorable  personage 

universities  of  Berlin  and  Goltingen  are  publicly,  and  with  festivti  solemnities,  in 

the  most  distinguished  in  Germatjy,    Bin-  1737.     The  pieces  which  he  himself  pre- 

meiiliach,    Eiclihom,    Gauss,    &c.,    are  pared  for  ilie  stage  were  stiff  and  pros- 

omong  the  professors.  me. 

GoTTOBP.    {See  /foisfcm.) 

GoTTScHEn,  John  Clitistoplier,  bom  ii  ,  __  ..  .  .,    ___ 

1700,  at  Juditenkirch,  near  Konigsberg,  of  the  Rhine,  called  Isad,  where  it  re- 
in Prussia,  received  from  his  father,  who  c«ives  the  river  Gouw,  which  pves  it  its 
was  a  preacher  there,  his  first  instructions  name;  9  miles  north-east  of  Rotterdam,23 
in  tite  languages  and  the  scienc«s,and  en-  south  of  Amsterdam  ;  -Ion.  4°  43*  E. ;  lat. 
tered  theuniverailyofKJinigsbergasearly  50°  N,;  population,  11,379.  It  basexten- 
03  1714.  His  inclinatioit  soon  turned  from  sive  manutoctures  of  tobacco  pipes,  also  of 
theology,  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  porcelain,  with  a  commodious  port  and  a 
to  philosophy,  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  brisk  trade,  having  boats  passing  reenlarly 
languages.  In  1734,  he  went  to  Leipsic,  toAmBterdam,Hague,Rotterdam,Utrecht, 
and  delivered  Ip«lure8onthebeIles-lettreB,  &c.  The  great  church  is  one  of  the 
in  which  he  attacked  the  then  prevalent  handsomest  and  largest  in  the  country, 
corruption  of  taste  produced  by  the  bom-  and  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  paint- 
bast  of  Lolienstein  and  his  followers,  and  ed  glass  windows,  siippo^d  to  he  die  fin- 
recommendedtheiiuitationof  theancients,  est  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  preserved 
and  their  professed  followers,  tiie  French,  with  great  care. 

In  17Q8,  he  published  the  first  sketch  of  Gouge  ;  an  instrument  or  tool  used  by 

his  Rhetoric,  which  he  afterwards  much  diversaMiiicers,  being  asort  of  round  hol- 

enlarged,  and,  in   1729,  for  the  first  time,  low  chisel  for  cutting  holes,  &c.  eiilier  in 

his  Kritische  DiiMcanst  (Critical  Art  of  wood  or  stone. 

Poetiy.)  Both  these  works,  unlike  the  Gourd  {tageTtaria  vidgana),  called  also 
books  of  instruction  tlien  in  general  use  in  ealahasli,  is  a  climbing  plant,  allied  to  the 
Germany,  condemn  the  disfigurement  of  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  &C.,  and  be- 
the  language  by  the  use  of  foreign  words,  longing  to  the  same  natural  family,  tiwiw- 
and  oppose  tlie  taste  for  bombast  in  poetry,  h^aart.  The  leaves  are  rounded,  softly 
which  then  prevailed.  In  1730,  he  was  pul>escent,  and  slightly  viscous ;  tlie  flow- 
made  professor  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  ers,  white,  widely  spreading,  and  some- 
published  his  Contributions  towards  a  what  stellated ;  tlie  seeds,  gray,  with  a  tu- 
critieal  History  of  the  German  Language,  mid  margin  notched  at  the  summit ;  the 
Poetiy  and  Eloquence,  and  began  his  prof-  fiult,  large,  varying  much  in  shape  in  dif- 
itless  exertions  in  behalf  of  tiie  national  ferent varieties, and  has  a  hard  and  almost 
drama.  In  1734,  he  became  professor  of  ligneous  shell,  of  which,  drinking  cups, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  and  subsequently  bottles,  and  other  household  utensils  are 
published  his&sfcn  Geiinde  der  Kdlwen  made  The  gourd  was  known  to  tiie  an- 
heil  (First  Principles  of  Philosophy]  He  cients,  having  been  cultivated  from  time 
died  in  1766.  Gottsched  is  an  p\ample  immemorial  m  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia 
of  the  degree  to  which  a  writer  may  sink  and  Africa,  and  also  liy  the  aborigines  of 
by  partiality  and  pedantry,  even  when  his  America,  jirevious  lo  the  discovery  by  the 
intentions  are  laudable  and  his  ment  con-  Europeans.  The  jiulp  is  edible,  and  the 
sidetable.  These  qualities  have  procured  lower  classes  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  boil  it 
for  him  the  reputation  of  a  teacher  of  bad  in  vinegar,  or  make  it  into  a  sort  of  pud- 
taste  and  false  philosophy.  The  good  ding  by  filling  the  shell  wiih  rice  and 
effected  b^  Gottsched  is  as  ap^iareut  as  meat. 

his  absurdity.     His  zeal  for  the  purity  of  GrOuaoADn,  Gaspard,  )>aron  de,  adju- 

the  German  language   was  of  great  use,  tant-general   of  the   emperor  Napoleon, 

and  he  at  least  perceived  iis  genius,  al-  and  one  of  his  companions  at  St.  Helena, 

though  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  talents  was  bom  in  1783,  at  Versailles,  of  a  fami- 

to  eiuiibit  its  power  in  his  own  produc-  ly  of  citizens.    He  was  educated  at  the 

lions.    This  is  his  chief  merit.    He  was  polytechnic  school,  and  went  as  teacher 

by  no  means  suited  for  a  reformer  of  the  of  fortification  to  the  military  school  at 

German  drama.  He  wished  to  extirpate  the  Chartres,  and  afterwards  to  that  at  Metz. 

opera  and  comic  opera,  and  to  refine  com-  In  1801,  he  entered  tlie  sixth  regiment  of 

eily  by  expielling  from  tlic  stage  the  Mer-  flying  artillery,  and  was  associated  with 

rj  Andrew,  die  amusing  favorite  of  the  tlie  general  of  artillery,  Foucher,    In  the 
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campaign  of  1B05,  he  diatinguished  him-  When  Napoleon  abdicated  the  imperial 
self,  iiuder  Liuines,  at  ihe  capture  of  tlie  dignity,  he  set  apart  for  colonel  Gourgaiid, 
briifge  over  the  Danuhe  near  Vienna,  and  who  had  remained  true  to  him  to  the  last 
at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wounded,  momen:,  the  sum  of  50,000  franca,  from 
He  also  acquired  distinctiou  at  Jena  in  bis  privy  purse ;  butneidierGourgaudnor 
1806,  in  Poland  in  1807,  at  the  siege  of  the  others  od  whom  Napoleon  had  con- 
Saragossa  in  1808,  and,  in  1809,  in  the  ferred  similar  marks  of  favor,  ever  receiv- 
batdes  of  Abensberg,  Eckinilhl,  Eatisbon,  ed  this  money,  althougl)  the  payment  of 
Elwrsberg,  Esslingen  and  Wagram.  At-  it  was  Btipulated  in  the  act  of  abdicaiitHi. 
ler  the  peace,  he  waa  made  director  of  When  NajKileon  left  France  for  Ellw, 
the  armory  at  Versailles,  and  iutioduced  Gourgaud  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
some  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  ceived  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  from  the 
lances  and  musheta.  Atier  that,  he  was  duke  d'AngoulSme.  He  was  also  placed 
sent  to  Duntzic,  to  examine  the  strength  at  the  head  of  the  staff-major  of  d)e  first 
of  the  place,  with  a  view  to  the  event  of  military  division.  In  tbeeventsof  March, 
o  war  with  Russia,  and  to  cause  a  quanti-  1815,  he  remained  fdthful  lo  the  Hour- 
ty  of  materials  for  a  siege,  and  the  con-  bons,  until  their  flight,  when  he  went  over 
stmclion  of  bridges,  to  be  [jrivately  jtre-  lo  Nauoleon,  whom  he  never  atterwarda 
pared.  His  official  reports  in  relation  to  forsoolt.  After  the  battle  of  Ligny,  the 
tills  business  procured  lor  liim  the  es-  emperor  appointed  him  adjutant-general, 
pecial  favor  of  the  emiieror.  Later  ser-  and  at  llie  battle  of  Waterloo  he  waa 
vices  procured  him  the  rank  of  nobility  among  the  last  lo  retreat  After  this,  he 
in  1612,  with  3000  francs  yearly  income,  followed  his  master  to  Malmaison,  and 
After  tlie  campaign  in  Russia,  in  which  subsequently  to  Kochefort,  whence  he  waa 
Gourgaud  waa  present  at  almost  every  despatclied  by  the  emperor,  July  14,  vrith 
skinnish  and  battle,  Na|>olecn  mode  him  the  well-known  letter  to  the  prince  regent 
a  baron.  In  the  retreat,  Gourgaud  twice  of  Buglaud.  Gourgaud  obtained  permis- 
swam  bia  horse  across  the  Berezina,  in  sion  to  accompany  ihe  emjieror  to  St, 
order  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  Helena.  He  remained  three  years  on  lliat 
bridge.  In  1813,  he  took  a  share  in  the  desolate  island,  when  a  protracted  illness 
battles  of  Ltitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  waa  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  it, 
intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  his  physician  assuring  him  chat  he  could 
artillery  corps,  during  the  armistice.  His  only  expect  to  recover  his  health  in  Eu- 
report  to  the  emperor  on  the  tenabihly  of  ro(ie.  He  therefore  went  to  England, 
Dresden,  made  August  2i,  was  the  cause  whence  be  wrote  to  the  assembled  mon- 
of  Napoleon's  hastening,  directly  to  the  arclis  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  and,  on  August 
capiiaf  of  Saxony,  inatead  of  pressing  the23th,1818,totJieempressMariaLoui3a, 
upon  the  rear  of  the  allies  at  Konigstein.  representing  tliemisemble  situation  of  the 
A  further  dotation  of  6000  iranca,  and  the  emperor.  He  sutisequen^  publislied  an 
cross  of  tlie  legion  of  hotior,  ^vere  tlie  re-  account  of  die  battle  of  Waterloo,  by 
tvord  of  bis  activity.  After  the  defeat  which  both  tlie  duke  of  Wellington  imd 
of  the  French  at  Leipsic,  the  emperor  the  English  ministry  felt  themselves  in- 
gave  him  in  chai^  to  break  dovm  the  jured.  He  was  arrested,  his  papers  seized, 
liridge  of  Freyburg  nt  night-fall.  Ife  de-  and  himself  sent  in  the  most  helpless  con- 
layed  the  executiou  of  this  order  till  day-  dition  to  Cuxhaven.  He  then  wandered 
break  tlienextmorDiiig,aQd  liythatmeaiia  alMiit  for  some  years.  In  March,  1831, 
saved  tlie  corps  of  marshal  Oudutot.  In  his  motlier  obtained  permission  Ibrbimto 
tlie  reircBt  to  France,  the  emperor  eu.ploy-  return.  On  the  intelligence  of  llie  death 
eil  him  particularly  in  the  reorgaitiza-  of  Napoleon,  general  Gourgaud,  in  con- 
tion  of  the  army.  Atler  the  battie  of  Bri-  Junction  with  otiiers,  presented  a  petition 
enne,  lie  saved  the  life  of  the  emjieror,  by  lo  the  chamber,  that  France  might  be  al- 
Ehootinf;,\vj|hapislol,aCossack,who,with  lowed  to  bring  back  his  remains,  but  the 
some  of  his  comrades,  had  come  unpcr-  petition  was  inefliictual.  He  was  sinick 
ceived  upon  the  rearof  theanuy,anil  was  from  tlie  army-list  during  his  residence  at 
on  tlie  point  of  striking  down  Napoleon.  St.  Helena,  but  the  generosity  of  bis  im- 
For  this  act  the  emfieror  presented  Gour-  i>crial  friend  made  him  independent  by  a 
gaud  vrith  a  sword  wliich  he  had  worn  in  legacy.  Gourgaud  married  the  daughter 
■lis  campaign  in  Italy.  He  subsetmently  of  count  Roederer,  formerly  a  member  of 
distil iguislied  himself  in  the  battles  of  the  convention,  and  suice  a  senator     He 


Nangis,  Laon  and  Rheims,on_  which  ac-  is  occupied  in  preparing,  from  his  rei-ol- 
iMiunt  Nf.poleon  amxiinted  him  colonel  lections,  and  die  information  and  doci'- 
aud  commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor,    menls  imparted  to  him   by  Nap'-leon, 
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Sof  the  Campaigus  of  the  Enipe-  ilieir  nature.    Rheumalkm  attacks  everj 

e  has  publisiiod  several  volumes  age  of  life ;  gout  only  ntlulls.    Rheunia- 

of  MimoiTts  ik  JVapoUon,  after  Napoleon's  lism  is  an  inflaminotory  slate  of  the  sys- 

(1  dictation  (London,  1823).     In  1S35,  teni  of  muscles  and  tendons;  in  the  gout, 

wrote  an  Exmaen   Critique,   &c.,  in  this  inflauiniation  is  in  the  joints,  the  cap- 

(  to  Sugar's  woik  on  the  campaign  sulnr  ligatnenls  and  the  houes.    Accorii- 

'  poleon  and  tlie  grand  army  in  Rus-  insly,iatliefonner,the  pain  is  rather  sf-' 


Histoiy  of 
ror.     He  h 


TiZ 


It-general  count  Partonneaus  has  tlieir  course,  and  is  more  changeable, 
contradicted  both  S^gtir  and  Gourgaud  in  respect  to  place ;  in  t)ie  latter,  the  pains 
many  pardcLilars,iuhisO[onpag7ie^  ifaca-  are  in  the  joints  and  along  the  bones. 
tie,  la  12me  Division  ik  la  Orande  Armie,  Rheumatism  is  not  accom|)anied  with 
Sjim  Corps  a  Borissoui  ie  27  e(  28  JVovem-  those  earlliy  tumors  and  accumulations, 
Itn,  1812.  wliiclichnracteiize  the  gout.     In  the  latter 

Gout,  or  Arthkitis,  a  disease  of  diseaee,thesweat  sometimes  leaves  a  fine 
adults,  is  sonielitiics  regiihir,  attended  eartliy  dust  ujion  the  skin  of  the  patient, 
with  the  secretion  of  the  sujierfluous  Both  diseases  niay,however,  bepresent  in 
earthy  matter,  which  is  no  longer  necessa-  the  body  at  the  same  lime,  and  be  com- 
ry  for  the  ibrmalion  of  the  bones;  some-  bined  with  each  other.  Rheumatism 
times  irregular,  when  tlie  vital  powers  may  also  change,  with  time,  into  t!ie  gout, 
are  weakened,  and  the  superfluous  bony  it,  with  the  advancing  age,  the  disease 
matter,  instead  of  being  carried  off  by  the  passses  from  the  muscular  system  lo  the 
organs  of  secretion,  is  deposited  beneatli  bones  and  joints.  If  nature  is  no  longer 
the  skin,  or  accumulates  internally,  thus  vigorous  euough  to  form  a  regular  eriip- 
producing  chalk-stones  and  various  inter-  tiou  of  the  gout,  if  the  individual  is  old, 
nal  concretions.  There  are  two  j)rinci)>al  or  the  disease  is  checked  m  its  course,  it 
catises  of  tlie  gout — bad  diet  and  suppres-  often  attacks  the  internal  parts,  tlie  stom- 
Bion  of  persptration.  Frequent  use  of  ach,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  may  tliuB 
wine,  in  particular  of  acid  wines,  as  well  prove  fatal.  Respecting  the  treatment  of 
as  the  daily  use  of  very  nourislune,  fat,  gout,  the  diet  which  is  to  bo  obBerved,&c^ 
and  high-seasoned  food,  contributes  chiefly  muny  erroneous  opinions  still  prevail. 
to  tlie  production  of  the  disease,  botli  gomel)elievetliat,particularIyinlheiioda- 
from  the  excess  of  nutritive  and  eartliy  gra,  no  remedy  ought  to  be  taken ;  otliers 
matter,  and  from  its  eitjting  efiects  on  the  trust  entirely  to  purgatives ;  otheis  seek  a 
hlood;  ^nce  so  great  a  quauti^  of  nutri-  remedy  in  abstinence  and  drinking  water; 
tive  matter  is  not  required  by  the  fully  de-  others,  misled  by  the  theory  of  Brown, 
veloped  body,  and  is  not  assimilated  by  who  placed  tlie  podagra,  entirely  in  the 
the  weakened  organs  of  digestion.  The  class  of  asthenic  diseases,  seek  for  a  rem- 
disease,  in  these  cases  of  undiminished  edy  in  strong  liquors.  There  is,  however, 
vital  powers,  is  called  podagra,  and  re-  no  specific  against  gout.  The  treatment 
turns  at  regular  periods.  (See  Poda-  of  the  disease  must  be  regulated  by  the 
gm.)  In  spring,  in  autumn,  and  with  judgment  of  a  cautious  |Uiysician,  >vho 
many  much  oftener,  violent  pwns  ate  felt  careliilly  observes  the  age  and  the  bodily 
in  or  near  the  joint  of  tlie  great  toe ;  the  constitutioti  of  the  patient,  his  habits,  the 
part  becomes  inflamed,  red  and  swollen,  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  the  state  of 
A  fever  is  UBu^ly  connected  with  it,  if  the  his  arterial  sjstem,  and  the  peculiar  na- 
local  inflammation  relicts  upon  the  whole  ture  of  ihe  case.  With  one  anhritic 
t'stemof'the  blood.  Among  tiie  poorer  patient,  for  instance,  bleeding,  drinking  of 
lasses,  who  earn  their  bread  with  the  water,  and  the  use  of  cooling  means,  may 
sweat  of  their  brOH^  and  satisfy  their  be  veiy  necessary,  which,  with  another, 
thirst  with  water,  the  real  gout  is  seldom  may  become  injurious,  nay,  fatal ;  as  may 
met  with;  yet  even  among  these,  over-  be  the  case,  on  the  other  hand, witii  excit- 
loading  the  stomach  with  poor  and  badly  ing,  diaphoretic  and  other  means, 
cooked  food,  repeated  exposure  to  cold,  Goverhmekt,  Foems  or.  (See  PoUl 
an  accumulation  of  half-assimilated  mat-    ical  fnslitutions.) 

ter  ill  the  blood,  and  suppressed  secretion,  GovBRNOa  ;  a  contrivance  forequaliz- 
sometimes  produce  irregular  gouty  attacks,  ing  the  motion  of  mills  and  machinery 
wandering  puns,  depositions  of  an  extra-  When  any  part  of  tlie  machinerj'  of  a 
ordinary  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the  mill  is  suddenly  stojiped,  or  suddenly  set 
limbB,andstrikingdeformities.  Goutorar-  agoing,aiid  themovhig  power  remains  tlie 
thritisan(!rheuinati8m{q.v.)are  frequently  same,  an  alteration  in  the  velocity  of  i!ie 
confounded,  but  they  are  very  difierent  in    mill  will   take  place;   and   it  will  muve 
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faster  or  slower.  Evei?  machine  having  for  golil  in  the  mines,  which  were  lirBt 
a  certmn  velocity  at  whicii  it  will  work  10  discovered  in  the  year  1726. 
more  advantage  than  at  any  other,  tlie  GRAccHrs,  Tiberius  Setnpronius,  and 
change  of  veloci^-  arisipg  from  the  fore-  Caius;  two  Romans,  who,  byundertaking 
going^  cause,  is  in  all  cases  a  disadveiiiage,  to  reform  the  republic,  and  to  place  ilie  na- 
and  in  delicate  operations  exceedingly  tional  welfare  ujKin  a  firm  basis,  awakened 
hurtful.  In  a  cotton-mill,  for  instance,  popular  commotions  in  Rdme,  of  whicli 
which  is  calculated  to  move  the  t>pindlea  theytheniselvesbecanietlievictimB.  Tibe- 
at  a  certain  rate,  if  Ifom  any  cause  the  riusSempronius,  who  wa.^^out  nine  yeara 
velocity  is  increased,  a  loss  of  workim-  oldertlian  his  brother, was  a  man  of  ereat 
mediately  takes  place,  and  an  increase  of  talents  and  diKdnguished  merit  BotJi 
waste  from  ihe  breaking  of  threads,  &e.;  heand  his  brather,  havmg  lost  their  fattier 
on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  an  evi-  early,  received  fi-om  their  excellent  inoth- 
dent  loss  from  the  machineiy  moving  er,  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  tlie  great 
slower  thaa  is  necessary.  Various  con-  Scipio  the  elder,  a  careflil  education.  At 
trivonces  are  used  for  remedying  ttiis  a  more  advanced  age,  their  minds  were 
evil.  formed  and  ennobled  by  the  Greek  philos- 
GowEit,John;  anancient  English  poet  oph^.  Their  family  was  among  the  most 
of  the  14th  century.  He  washberallyed-  distinguisliwl  in  Biome.  Tiberius  early 
ucated,  and  was  a  member  of  the  society  made  himself  conspicuous  in  tlie  military 
of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  some  have  service.  Under  the  command  of  his 
asserted  tliat  he  ixicame  chief-justice  of  brother-in-law,  the  younger  Scipio,  he 
the  cotnmon  pleas  ;  but  the  more  general  served  at  the  aege  of  Cartilage,  and  was 
opinion  is,  tliat  the  judge  was  another  per-  the  first  man  who  mounted  the  walls  of 
son  of  ihe  same  name.  He  panicutariy  the  burning  city.  Wliile  he  was  yet  a 
attached  himself  to  Thomas  of  Wood-  mere  youth,  he  was  received  into  the  col- 
stock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  Rich-  legeof  augurs — an  honor  usually  conferred 
nrd  II,  and  wrote  his  principal  work  at  only  upon  distinguished  statesmen.  He 
.tlie  desire  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  was  sul)Sequently  questor  to  tlie  consul 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  affluent  cir-  Moncinus,  who  at  that  time  waged  war 
cumsiances,  as  he  conirihuted  largely  to  agsunst  the  Numantines,  in  Spain — few  in 
the  building  of  the  conventual  cliurcli  of  number,  but  brove,andactached  to  their  lil>- 
Si.Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark.  He  died  erty.  Here  the  high  character  of  the  young 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1W2.  He  was  Graccbus.even  with theenemiesof  Rome, 
buried  in  the  churdi  to  which  he  was  a  enabled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  witli  the 
benefactor,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  Numantines,  which,  without  being  dis- 
seen.  Gower  abounded  in  the  learning  graceful  to  the  Romans,  secured  to  the 
of  the  age,  but  has  little  claim  to  genius  Numantines  their  independence.  The 
or  invention ;  and  is  so  uniformly  grave  Numantines  even  returned  to  tlie  questor 
and  sententious,  even  upon  topics  which  his  accounts  and  papers,  which  they  had 
might  inspire  vivacity,  that  his  friend  taken  among  tiie  Roman  baggage,  with 
Chaucer  styles  iiim  "  the  moral  Gower."  touching  mai'ks  of  their  esteem.  Itiit 
He  was  autlior  of  a  tripartite  work,  en-  the  Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  this 
titled  SpeoduM  Mediiojms ;  Vox  Claiaan-  treaty,  and,  to  atone  in  some  measure 
lis,  and  Con/tssu>  ^maii/ts  ;  of  which  the  for  tiiis  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  de- 
first  is  a  moral  tract  relative  lo  the  conju-  creed  thatall  who  hail  been  Roucenied  in 
gal  duties,  written  in  French  riiyraee ;  the  its  negolituion  should  be  delivered  up  to 
second  a  metrical  chronicle  of  tlie  insur-  the  Numantines,  They  also  sent  the 
rectiouof  the  commons  under  Richard  II,  younger  Scipio,  with  a  new  army,  against 
in  elegiac  verse,  and  the  third  an  Enghsh  Numuntia,  The  high  character  which 
poem  In  eight  books,  relative  to  the  moiv  Gracchus  had  ab-eady  obtained,  delivered 
als  and  metaphysics  of  love,  which  alone  him  from  the  ignominious  treatment  con- 
has  been  printed,  and  was  one  of  the  ear-  templatcd  in  the  decree ;  and,  finally,  only 
jiest  products  of  the  English  press,  being  Mancinus  was  given  up,  and  even  he  was 
primed  by  Caxton  in  1483.  The  language  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  Numantines. 
13  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  die  veisllica-  This  b'ansaction  gave  a  direction  to  the 
tion  often  harmonious.  wliole  political  life  of  Gracchus,  and  tend- 
GoTAS;one  of  Cfae  capitaniaa  of  Brazil,  ed  much  to  make  him  an  opponent  of  the 
wiiich  extends  from  43°  lo  54°  W.  Ion.,  senate,  and  asupnorter  of  the  cause  of 
a:>l  from  6"  aff  to  19°  S.  !a^  Chief  town,  tlie  people.  He  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
Villa  Boa.  Population  estimateil  at  didate  for  the  iribuneship  of  the  people, 
170,000  The  chief  business  is  searching  which  office  rendered  his  person  inviola- 
48«                             '^  ' 
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ble  so  long  aa  he  was  invested  with  it,  seemed  nt  once  to  have  defeated  the 
and  placed  him  in  a  siluatiou  to  advance  whole  undertaking.  TUierius  now  eiert- 
his  great  plans  for  die  improvement  of  the  ed  all  the  prerogative  of  liia  office,  sealeil 
condition  of  the  people  in  a  legal  way,  up  the  treasury,  and  forbade  all  the  au- 
The  [Wverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  thorities  the  dischai^  of  their  several 
sovereign  people  of  Rome,  which  he  had  offices.  lie  saw,  however,  that  this  was 
particularly  noticed  in  bis  last  journey  of  no  service  to  his  plan.  He  llierefore 
fiom  tl«  province  to  the  capital,  inspired  took  a  step  till  then  unheard  of  in  Roman 
him  with  the  design  of  increasing  the  history.  At  the  next  assembly  of  the 
number  of  landed  proprietore  in  Italy,  people,  he  proposed  tlie  expulsion  of  Oc- 
aiid  tliereby  applying  a  remedy  to  the  taviuS  fkim  his  office,  as  faithless  to  the 
poverty  of  the  niass  of  the  people,  and  cause  of  the  people.  Seventeen  of  the 
the  greatest  evils  under  which  the  republic  thirty-five  tribes  had  already  voted  for 
suffered.  As  the  Romans  were  not  fond  his  expulsion,  when  Tiberius  approached 
of  innovations,  lie  sought  to  obtain  hiaob-  Octavius  (who  had  been  the  friend  of  his 
jee.t  by  the  revival  of  an  old  low,  passed  youth),  and  begged  and  adjured  liim  to 
232  years  before,  but  long  forgotten.  At  that  withdraw  his  veto.  Ociaviiis  bade  him 
time  it  had  been  decreed,  on  the  proposi-  nroceed  in  taking  the  voces  ;  and  hardly 
lion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Licinius  had  the  uext  tribe  given  their  voice  for  his 
Stolo,  Eifter  violent  contentions  on  the  expulsion,  when  tlie  infuriated  populace 
subject,  "that  no  one  should  possess  rushed  upon  him,  he  having  now  tost  the 
more  tlian  500  aci^es  {jtieera,  each  S8,0(X)  inviolability  of  his  person  with  his  office. 
square  feel)  of  the  public  domains  {agtr  Tlie  exertions  of  Tiberius,  who  spared  no 
pttbtima),  and  tliat  the  overplus  should  be  pains  to  moderate  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
equally  divided  among  tlie  plebeians."  pie;  the  fidelity  of  a  slave,  who  sacri- 
This  law,  wliich  was  now  called,  after  ficed  himself  for  him  ;  and  the  efforts  of 
Gracchus,  the  Sanproman,  or,  by  way  of  the  aristocratic  paKy,  were  scarcely  able 
eminence,  the  agrarian  law,  he  revived,  to  save  his  life.  The  same  assembly 
bill  with  tlie  inti-oduction  of  several  soft-  passed  the  law  of  Tiberius,  and  three 
ening  clauses.  The  possessors  of  surplus  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  il 
land  were  to  receive  compensation  for  the  into  execution,  namely,  Tiberius  himpeli^ 
buildings  erected  on  it  and  other  improve-  his  brother  Caius,  and  his  father-in-law, 
inents;  every  son  who  was  of  age  might  Appius  Claudius.  All  the  difficuhies 
posses  the  whole  quanUQ'  allowed  by  law  wiiich  stood  in  the  way  of  the  law,  now 
to  a  citizen  and  liouseholder ;  and  every  appeared  in  their  full  light.  Even  the 
BOM  under  age  might  possess  half  thai  preparatory  Imsinessofascertainingwhich 
quantiqr  (350  jiigera).  Nevertheless,  the  was  public  land,  and  which  private  prop- 
pro|)osttion  of  Sempronius  was  met  with  erty,  was  found  to  have  its  full  share, 
the  most  determined  opposition  by  the  Outcries  and  compliunts  were  made  from 
ruling  party,  the  nobles  or  patricians,  every  part  of  Italy.  Thus  die  popularity 
Besides,  the  Italian  nations  were  also  in-  of  Tiberius  began  to  sink ;  and  l)is  adver- 
jured  by  it  They  had,  since  their  sub-  sariesdidnotremaininactive.  Thingswere 
mission,  under  the  name  of  aUies  of  Sie  in  such  a  stale,  when  August  of  the  year 
Soman  people,  contributed  greatly  to  the  620  U.  C.  came  on,  in  which  the  tribunes 
advancement  of  the  Roman  power,  by  for  the  following  year  were  to  be  elected ; 
their  supplies  of  money  and  troo|i8 ;  and  and  Tiberius,  who  had  endeavored  to  re- 
they  had,  under  various  titles,  acquired  gain  the  favor  of  the  people  by  some  new 
rights  to  many  tracts  of  tl>e  Roman  public  propositions,  offered  himself  again,  as  can- 
lands.  Itis  probable  that  Tiberius  prom-  didate  fortlieoffice.  The  aristocrats  used 
ised,  by  way  of  indemnification,  to  some  every  effort  to  prevent  his  election,  and 
of  diem,  especially  the  Ladus,  the  rights  the  ferment  in  Rome  was  carried  to  the 
of  Roman  citizenship ;  and  to  all,  better  highest  pitch.  One  election  day  went  by 
protection  a^inst  the  extortions  of  the  without  any  election  being  made.  On 
Roman  magistrates.  To  counteract  his  the  next,  a  vast  multitude  lieset  the  forum, 
plana,  the  senate  gained  over  one  of  the  and  the  senate  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
tribunea  of  the  people,  Marcus  Octavius,  boring  temple  of  Faith  {Hrfes),  Tiberius 
nvoung,  rich  and  daring  man  ;  and  when  strove  in  vain  to  speak  to  the  raging  pop- 
'nberius,  after  having,  according  to  cus-  ulace.  To  express  to  them  that  his  lite 
lorn,  exposed  his  law  nineteen  days  to  tlie  was  in  danger,  he  touched  his  head.  Im- 
public  view,  proceeded  to  take  the  voles  mediately  his  enemies  exclaimed,  that  he 
of  the  assembled  people  upon  il,  Octa-  sought  a  diadem.  The  accueation  was 
vius  interposed  widl  his   veto,  and  dius  groundless,  almost    ridiculous ;  but  whul 
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will  not  pasMon  believe,  when  a  hated  law,  "  that  mondily  distributiona  of  a 
enemy  is  tlie  object?  Scipio  Naslca,  a  certain  quantiw  of  com  should  be  made 
member  of  one  of  the  moiit  distinguished  to  the  poor  in  Rome,"  and,  by  another  luw^ 
fiimilies,  who  had  been  consul, — a  great  effected  some  alleviationB  in  the  rigor  of 
land-owner  and  a  violent  arisrtocrat, — arose,  the  military  service,  nnd  ensured  lor  the 
and  called  upon  the  consuls  to  use  force,  soldiers  clothing,  beadea  their  pay.  Ho 
When  they  refused,  he  called  out,  irri-  also  caused  some  additional  highways  to 
tatedtofury,  "  Whoeverloves  the  repub-  be  run  lliroueh Italy.  The  people  were 
lie,  let  him  follow  me,"  and,  with  hia  fol-  Climated  v/i&  an  unlimited  enthusiasm 
towers,  rushed  from  the  curia  in  h^ite.  for  their  favorite ;  hia  enemies  were  ter- 
A  great  multitude,  consisting  principally  rified  and  weakened ;  hence  he  obtained 
of  senators  and  persons  who  had  been  the  renewal  of  his  office  for  tlie  following 
mafflsU'ates,  armed  themselves  with  clubs  year  with  ease.  His  attempt  to  introduce 
end  similar  weapons,  and  made  an  onset  three  hundred  knights  into  the  senate 
upon  the  j)eople,  who,  more  out  of  respect  failed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  at  his  pro- 
fbr  their  dignity  than  in  iear,  gave  way  posal,  the  adrainislration  of  juHtice  vms 
before  them,  few  making  any  attempt  to  taken  from  tJie  senate,  and  transferred  to 
defend  themselves.  In  tne  tumult  which  the  equestrian  order.  Thie  gave  rise  to  a 
followed,  Tiberius  himselij  with  300  of  new  political  power  in  tlie  Roman  com- 
hia  followers,  was  aliun.  But  tiiis  first  monwealth,  which,  holding  a  station,  in- 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  citizens  was  not  termediale  lietween  the  senate  and  the 
sufficient  to  allay  the  ferment  which  had  people,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in 
been  excited.  A  democratic  ])arty  was  ita  subsequent  history.  The  senate  now 
formed  in  oppoation  to  the  aenate,  and  resorted  to  a  new,  but  sure,  means  of  de- 
wnaidered  itself  justified  in  proceeding  to  stroying  Caius.  Uvius  Drusus,a  nibune 
TXtrenulies.  The  boldest  speakers  pressed  gained  over  to  their  interests,  had  the  art 
mto  the  tribuneship,  and  disguised  their  to  withdraw  the  affec^ona  of  the  popu- 
•mnbitiousprojecls  under  the  revered  name  lace  from  Caius  by  making  greater  prom- 
of  GiBcchus.  In  this  way,  the  tribune  of  ises  to  them,  and  thus  obtained  a  superior 
the  people,  Carbo,  two  years  after  tlie  popularity  for  himself  and  the  senate, 
death  of  Tiberius,  disturbed  tlie  quiet  of  Hence  it  resulted  tliat  Ciuus  did  not  obtain 
the  state  with  new  propoaiuons.  He  sub-  a  third  tribuneship,  and  Opimius,one  of 
sequendy  rejoined  the  aiistocratic  party,  hia  bitterest  enemies,  was  chosen  to  the 
Anotlier  principal  man  among  the  people,  consulate.  A  tumult,  in  which  a  lictor  of 
FulviuaPlaccus,  even  became  consul,  and,  Opimius  was  killed,  gave  the  senateapre- 
whiie  in  that  high  office,  would  have  ex-  tence  for  empowering  the  consuls  to  lake 
cited  great  troubles,  by  the  large  premises  strong  measures.  A  proposition,  which 
which  he  made  to  the  allies,  had  not  the  Opimius  made  to  die  people,  for  the  re- 
senate  given  him  u  command  in  Gaul,  peal  of  a  kw  of  Gracchus  (it  only  related 
The  execution  of  the  Sempronian  law,  to  a  colony  which  he  liad  procured  to  be 
too,  which  still  continued,  the  law  being  decreed,  but  it  was  used  as  a  test  of  tlie 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  death  of  Tibe-  reiwal  of  all  the  laws  which  had  been 
riue,  afforded  continual  occasion  for  fresh  passed  bv  the  Gracchi),  increased  the  fei> 
commotions.  The  place  of  the  murdered  ment  firacchus  appeared  upon  the  fo- 
"nberius  was  filled  by  lacinius  Crassus,  rum,  and  Flaccus  hod  his  followers  aimed, 
fether-in-iaw  of  Caius  Gracchus ;  and,  on  Upon  tisis,  Opimius  made  an  attack  upon 
his  death,  Carbo,  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  the  people  with  a  well  armed  band  of 
Caius  Gracchua,  constituted  the  commit-  disciplined  soldiers.  Nearly  3000  were 
tee  appointed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  slain,  and  Gracchus  himself,  although 
law.  In  tliis  way,  the  |jailies  had  sinig-  bravely  defended  by  some  faithful  friends, 
gled  with  various  success,  when,  10  years  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  enemy, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Tiberius  The  agrarian  law  was  some  time  after 
(year  of  Rome  630),  die  younger  Grao-  I'cpealed ;  but  die  reverence  of  the  people 
chus  obtained  the  tribuneship.  With  for  the  senate  vras  destroyed.  (See  H. 
more  various  and  shining  talents  than  hia  K.  Relff's  CfsehMiU  der  R&misckeu 
brother,  he  united  a  stormy  eloquence,  BUrserkni^  uoin_  Stifiatg  der  Grac- 
ivhich  carried  away  his  hearers.  Id  the  chischen  Imruften  bia  zwr  JIUe'«herrschqft 
discharge  of  hia  office  as  tribune,  he,  fiist  des  Amustvs — History  of  :ne  Romau 
of  all,  renewed  his  brother's  law,  and  re-  civil  Wars  from  the  Beginning!;  of 
venged  his  memory  by  espellmg  many  the  Dlstiirbances  by  the  Gracchi,  till 
of  hia  most  violent  enemies  from  the  city,  the  RelRn  of  Augustus, — printed  at  Ber 
At  the  same  time,  he  carried  through  a  lin,  IW5.] 
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Grace,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  of  his  reasoning,  and  his  overpoiveting 

the  term,  is  the  gratuitous  fiivor  of  the  eloquence.      We   may,   ilicrefoi'e,  justly 

powerful  lowurds  the  weak.     In  theology,  call  him  llie  leader  of  ihe  long  succession 

■*  is  the  disposition  witli  which  God  com-  of  Weaiem  theologians,  who,  by  their  un- 

"""""'""  '"s  benefits  to  us;  and,  in  its  yielding  perseverance  in  the  AugiTStinian 

!,  the  inclination  and  effi-  doctrines    concerning    on    iincondiiional 

le  evinces  for  our  recovery  election,  have  created  as  much  confusion 

Before  the  5th  century,  in  moral  philosophy  as  dissension  in  the 

was  paid  to  the  dogmatic  chiui;h.     Many,  iiowever,  especially  the 

^race    and    its    effects.    It  Frencii  theologians,  perceived   that  Au- 

hod  merely  lieeu  occasionally  hinted  at  gustine  had  gone  too  far,  and  followed  the 

by  the  Jktliers  of  iho  Greek  church.    Pe-  example  of  the  abbot  Uassianus  of  Mar- 

la^us,  a  native  of  Britain,  having  used  seilles,  who,  in  a  hook  written  about  the 

Eome  free  expressions,  which  seemed  to  year  430,  had  adopted  a  middle  course,  in 

attribute  loo  little  to  die  assistance  of  di-  order  to  reconcile  the  operadons  of  grace 

vine  grace  In  the  renovation  of  the  heart  and  free  will  in  man's  renovation,  uy  a 

of  man,  and  too  much  to  his  own  ability  milder  and  more  scriptural  mode.      He 

to  do  good,  Augustine  undertook  an  accu-  considered  the  predestination  of  God,  in 

rate  investigation  of  this  doctrine,  with  a  respect  to  man's  salvation,  as  a  conditional 

eeal  congenial  to  his  ardent  nature.    He  one,  resting  upon  his  own  conduct.    His 

said  that  "  man  is  by  nature  conitpt,  and  foliowere  were  named  Mini  or  ludf-Pela- 

incapable  of  any  good,  and  absolutely  un-  ^ums,  though  tlie  Catholic  church  did  not 

able  to  do  any  tiling  for  his  own  renova-  immediately  declare  them  heretics,  as  this 

tion;  that,  as  he  cannot  even   will   tliat  chureh  left  the  doctrine  of  predestination 

which  is  good,  every  thing  niust  be  ef-  in  the  main  undetermbcd.    Subsequently, 

fected  by  the  internal  operation  of  grace  the  angular  specl»cleof  a  gradual  changi 

upon  the  heart."     Hence,  to  be  consistent  of  sides  was  exhibited.     Onaccountofthe 

widihimself,hecametotheopuiion,which  increa^ng  ignorance  of  the  clergy,   tli*- 

has  since  been  so  much  discussed,  that  doclriuesof  Augustine,concemingan  un 

God,of  his  ownfroe  will,hasforeordiuned  conditional  and  particular  election,    feu 

some  to  eternal  felicity,  and  others  to  ir-  into   oblivion,    notwitltstandiiig  the   reV' 

revocable  and  eternal  misery;  that,  in  erencepaidthat  saliitjandthereforeit  was 

consequence  of  tliis  decision,  all  children  not  difficult  for  the  scholastic  theology  of 

that  die  unbaptized,  and  oven  those  among  the  middle  ages  so  to  pervert  him,  fiiat  he 

the  baptized,  not  ordained  to  eternal  life  should  appear  eadly    reconciled   to  the 

before  they  die,  although  they  have  com-  Pelagians.     As  early  as  848,  Gottschalk, 

mitted    no    actual    sin,  are    condemned  a  fugitive  monk  of  Fulda,  was  pronounced 

without  hope  of  deliverance  ;  but  that  no  a  heretic  by  the  synod  at  Mentz,  on  ac- 

one  on  eiuth  knows  who,  of  professed  countof  his  adherence  to  the  Augustinian 

Christians,  have  been  elected  or  who  have  dogma,  and  condemned  to  prison  for  life. 

been  reprobated,  and  every  one  ought  to  At  the  disputation   which   the  Catholic 

^ve  himself  up  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  doctor  Eckius  held  with  Maitin  Luther's 

God.     From  this  view  of  Augustine,  and  friend  Karlstadt,  ui  1519,  et  Leipsic,  the 

the  construction  put  upon  a  few  passages  latter  defended  the  opinion  of  Augustine 

of  Scripture,  originated  the  eecleaastical  concerning  divine   grace,   while   Eckius 

dogma  conc^min^  predestination,  which,  opposed  to  him  die  viewsof  saint  Tiiomas 

among  teachers  oi  religion  in  ihe  church,  Aquinas,  which,  at  the  least,  must  be 

fiom  the  5th  centuiy  to  the  times  of  the  called  semi-Pdagian,     The  Lutherans,  in 

reformation,  and  subsequeudy,  has  been  the  mean  time,  approximated  to  tiie  Calli- 

u  subject  of  vrarm  discussion.    The  ma-  olics  with  reyiect  to  this  docU;inej  while 

jority  of  those   who  cidied  themselves  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  great  body  of 

Catholic  or  Orthodos,  coincided  with  An-  Calvinists,  returned   to  the  fiindamental 

gustine,  and,  with  liitn,  pronounced  the  principlesof  Augustine,  and  made  an  un- 

Pelagians  heretics,  without  accurately  ex-  conditional  divine  predestination  for  tiie 

amin:ng  how  fer  his  opinion  was  founded  salvationof  some  men,  and  the  damnation 

on  the  Scriptures,  which  he  himself  was  of  others,  an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of 

unable  to  read  in  the  original.     But  even  the  reformed  church.     The  evangelical 

learned  men,  of  later  times,  who  excelled  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,   in  their 

him  in  this  respect,  have  been  captivated  form  of  concord,  admitted  that  God  had 

by  his   philosophical  acuteness,  and  his  ordained  all  men  to  eternal  felicity,  but 

great  aoroitness  at  inter|«*tine  passages  so  knew  beforehand  who  of  tliem  would  ren- 

as  to  support  his  opinion,  by  the  force  dertiicmselvesunwortiiy  of  it,  and,  contic- 
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qupntly,  thai  election  concenied  only  real-  godfleases  of  grace,  from  whom,  according 
Iv  sooil  nieo,  and  wouIJ  be  the  cause  of  to  Pindar,  comes  every  tiling  beautiful  and 
their  salvation.  In  the  mean  time,  how-  agreeable,  through  whom  alone  man  be- 
ever,  tlie  Catholics  had  not  cotne  Co  an  comes  wise  and  glorious.  According  to 
Hgn;einent  concerning  this  doeina.  This  Hesiod,  and  most  poets  and  niythologists, 
BpjteHrs  from  the  quarrels  of  tLe  Domini-  Jupiter  was  their  father.  Hesiod  calls 
cans  and  Jeeuita,  ihe  latter  of  whom,  on  their  mother  Eurynome ;  and  most  of  the 
account  of  their  moderate  views  of  tiie  ancients  agree  with  him  in  this  point. 
doctrine  of  election  and  the  jKiwer  of  The  LaceJtemonians  and  Athenians,  at 
free  will,  were  charged  by  the  former  with  first,  knew  of  hut  two  Graces,  whom  the 
I'elagianism,  Tills  was  particularly  the  former  called  Pkaenm  (tlie  brilliant}  and 
case  with  the  Jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  in  SJela  (the  glorions);  tlie  latter,  He^kume 
IfiSS,  from  whom  the  Molinislic  disputes  (the  leader)  and  .iaxo  (the  propitiousj. 
in  the  Netherlands  received  their  name.  King  Eteocles  introducetl  the  worship  of 
In  the  17th  century,  also,  two  new  parlies,  three  Graces  among  the  Orchomenian^ 
which  had  tfieir  origin  in  the  dispute  con-  and  Hesiod  gives  ihem  the  names  of 
ccfuing  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  ^ala  (brilliancy),  T/iatia  (the  blooming) 
sprung  up  in  (Ijb  Netherlands,  namely,  the  and  Euphrosifne  (mirth).  Homer  men- 
Anninians  (q.v.),or  HemonsU'anls,  among  tions  them,  in  the  Iliad,  as  handmaids  of 
the  PTOteslaiits,  and  llie  Janseuists  among  Juno,  hut  in  the  Odyssey,  as  those  of  Ve- 
the  Catholics.  The  former  held  to  a  uni-  nus,  who  is  attended  by  tiiem  in  the  bath, 
versal  and  conditional  divine  predertina-  &c.  He  conceiveil  them  as  forming  a 
tloTi  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  in  oppo-  numerous  troop  of  goddesses,  whose  oflice 
sition  to  tlie  strict  Calvinistic  party,  irom  it  was  to  render  liappy  tlie  days  of  the  im- 
whom,  iu  ICIO,  diey  formally  sei)arate(l  mortals.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  were 
themselves.  The  latter,  in  consequence  an  emblem  of  the  disposition  to  please, 
of  tlie  revival  of  the  Augusiinion  system  and  to  render  social  intercourse  agreeable, 
of  doctrines  by  bishop  Jansen  (who  died  by  gayety  and  politeness.  Later  poets 
in  1G38),  in  a  dispute  with  the  Catholic  considered  them  as  allegorical  imoges. 
church,  which  was  then  under  the  influ-  But  the  Graces  always  appear  as  attend- 
eiiceof  moderate  Jesuits,  adopted  Ihe  idea  ant,  never  as  rufing  deities.  They  do 
of  a  twofold  and  absolute  divine  jitedesti-  not  conquer  hearts,  but  Venus  conquers 
nation  for  the  salvotiou  and  damnation  of  them  tlirough  the  Graces;  they  do  not 
mwj.  From  that  time,  the  members  of  adorn  themselves,  but  they  adorn  Venus. 
the  Cbriscian  cliurch  have  continued  to  They  not  only  improve  corporeal  charms, 
differ  upon  this  subject.  Since  the  mid-  they  have  an  influence,  also,  upon  music, 
die  of  the  last  century,  in  Germany,  the  eloquence,  poetry,aiid  other  arts;  andtiie 
doctrine  of  predestination  has  lost  much  executionof  actsof  benevolenceandgrati- 
grouiid,  veryfewCalvinislstherebclieving  tilde  is  likewise  superintended  by  them. 
ill  it ;  so  that  a  union  was  easily  brought  In  the  earliest  times,  the  Graces  were  rep- 
aliout  in  Prussia,  between  tlie  Lutherans  resented  entirely  covered ;  the  gold  stat- 
and  Calvinlsts,  who  now  form  togetlier  uesofPiipaliis  inSmyma,andthe  marble 
the  evangelical  ekvrch,  so  called.  (See  ones  of  Socrates,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Evangeticd.)  The  general  belief  in  that  Acropolis,  at  Athens,  represented  them 
country  is,  that  God  has  alisolutely  ex-  clothed.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
eluded  none,  who  sincerely  repent,  from  statues  in  the  temple  of  Elis.  One  of  them 
tiie  salvation  oblauicd  through  Christ,  held  a  rose,  another  a  branch  of  myrtle 
Hf  nee  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  (symbols  of  beauty  and  love),  the  third  a 
fuith  and  moral  worth  of  the  man,  whelh-  die  (the  symbol  of  sportive  youth).  In 
er  lie  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  elect  or  later  times,  they  were  represented  naked. 
the  reprobate.  Schleiermacher'a  treatise  They  had  many  temples  in  Greece,  paitly 
upon  election,  in  his  tlieological  journal  dedicated  tothenialone,partly  in  common 
( Tluol.  ZeUschnJt,  IBiLl  Hfi.),  has  lately  with  other  deities,  particularly  Venus,  the 
cxiitedgreatinterestrelativetolhisBubject.  Muses, Cupid, Mercury  andApoUo.  Their 

Grace,  Dats  or ;  three  days  immedi-  festivals  were  called,  in  Greece,  Chariaiit. 

aiely  following  the  time  of  payment  of  a  It  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  Graces, 

bill,  within  which  the  creditor  must  pro-  and  liliations  of  wine  were  offered  them 

test,  if  payment  is  not  oljtained,  in  order  to  at  meals.     The  most  celebrated  Graces  of 

entitle  liim  to  recover  tlie  amount  by  legal  modem  sculplurearetlioseof  Canovaand 

proceedings  against  the  drawer,  accepter,  Thorwaldscn,  productions  which  would 

mid  iiidorser — one  or  all.  alone  render  those  two  great  artists  ini- 

Gkaces    {Gratia   and   Chariles) ;    the  moriai. 
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Gracioso;  the  theatrical  name  for  a  almost  forgotten  method  of  reatoring  a  lost 

Spanish  buflbon  or  droll,  a  masked  per-  nose.      (See  Sfmtopkistic.]      His    aierits 

Eonage;  a  standing  character  Id  Spauish  have  been  particularly  great  in  the  enlarge- 

pieces,  like  the  AitrMunirsf  of  the  German  ment  and   improvement  of  tlie   ulinicul 

comedy,  or  tiie  English  Merry  Andrew,  system.     Besides  his  yearly  official  re- 

This    character    occurs    under   different  ports,  from  1816  to  1822,  of  the  clinical 

names,  in  all  three  species  of  the  Spanish  institute  for  surgery,  and  the  treatment  of 

comedy,  but  especially  in  the  pieces  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  he   has   written  an 

iouigae  [coinaHaa  decapaytspada).    The  Essay  on  the  rational  Cnre  and  Knowl- 

gracioso  so   fur  resembles  the  harlequin  edgeof[beDilatatiansoftheVessels(Lutp- 

of  the  elder  comedy,  from  wiiom  some  sic,  1808,  4to.);  Directions  for  tlie  Ainpu- 

derive  hiin,  thai  he  is  sometimes  plump  tation  of  the  large  Limbs  (Berlin,  1812); 

and  gorinaiidiang  i  but  other  traits— bis  Rhinoplastic  {Beriin,  1818 ;  translated  into 

loquacity  atid  cowardice — are  peculiar  to  I^tin,  and  into  Italian) ;  Journal  of  Stir- 

him.    His  pattern  is  raiherto  be  found  in  gery,and  tlieTreaunentof  Diseasesof  the 

the  Sosius  of  I'lautus,  or  in  the  Davus,  or  Eyes   (edited   in   conjunction   with   pro- 

otlier  ciuiracters  of  slaves,   in   Terence,  fesaor   VVallher   of   Bonn,   since  1^); 

The  Spanish  poets  tlirow  in  secondary  the   Egyptiau   epidemic  and  contagious 

tnutsof  cliaracter  in  great  variety,  making  BlennorrhfEa  (or  mucous  discliar^e)  of  the 

the  gracioso  sometimes  veiy  cuiming  and  Eyes  {with  copperplates,  in  targe  folio,  Ber- 

dexterous,  and  at  otheis,  again,  ridiculonsly  lin,  It^). 

ailly.     In  sonie  pieces,  a  second  gracioso  Grjevius,  or  Gbsfe,  John  George;  a 

{gracioso  secundo)  makes  his  appetti'auce,  learned  classical  scholar,  born  at  f^um- 

and   even  more  have  been   introduceil.  hurg,  in  Saxony,  in  1632.     Such  was  his 

These  masked  personages  ai«  rarely  used  ardor  for  study,  tliat,  while  at  school,  be 

OS  agents  to  involve  the  plot  by  their  in-  sometimes  parsed  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie 

trigues,  but  are  piincipally  employed  as  night  in  reading  the  works  of  Homer  and 

merry  servants  to  [jaroay  the  motives  tliat  Ilesiod.    He  tlien  went  to  the  university 

actuate  their  niaatein,  which  they  often  do  of  Leipsic,  end  allenvards  to  Amsterdam 

in  a  most  agi'eeable  and  witty  way.     In  At  die  ase  of  24,  he  was  appointed  pro- 

ihe  plays  of  Augustin  Moreto  y  Cabana  ftssorai  Duisl>oiirg,Bnd  suteequentlysuc- 

especiully,  this  pait  is  remarkable  for  help-  ceeded  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  at  De- 

py  strokes  of  wit. — In  music,  grwAoio  is  venter.    Thence  he  was  invited,  by  the 

the  direction  to  give  a  pa^stige  a  soft,  states  of  Utrecht,  to  liocome  profusi^r  of 

agreeable  eyiiressioti.  politics,  history  and  rhetoric  in  their  uni- 

GrsciaMagna.    (See^fogno  Grmcia.)  versily,  which  station  he  filled  with  great 

Gr£f&,    Charles    Ferdinand,  doctor,  reputation  during  41  years;  he  olso  held 

was  born  at  Warsaw,  in  1787.     He  pur-  theofEceof  historiographer  to  the  king  of 

sued  his  medical  studies  at  Dresden  and  Great  Britain,  WiUiam  III.    He  died  in 

Halle.    In  1807,  he  look  bis  doctor's  de-  1703.    His  literary  productions  consist  of 

gree  at  Leipsic.     His  dissertation  on  that  valuable  editions  of  the  Bpistles  and  Ora- 

occasion  treated  on  Ihc  angfiectasi)  (dilata-  tlonsofCicero,  andofthe  worksof  Florus, 

lion  of  the  vessels)  of  the  hps — a  subject  Ciesar,  Suetonius,  Hesiod,  &c. ;   besides 

till  titen  entirely  overlooked.     He  was  two  large  and  valuable  collections — The- 

appointed  body-physician  at  the  court  of  Bauras  ^siHqtatidum  Romanaram  (13  vols., 

the  duke  of  Aiihalt-Bemburg,  and  atler-  folio),and  Theaavnia  Aliqailatiim  el  His- 

words,  in  1810,  professor  of  surgery  in  totiarum  lialiie  (6  vols^  foUo),  afterwards 

the  univeraty  of  Berlin.    In  the  wai-  of  continued  by  Peter  Bum^ann.     Grasvius 

1813 — 14,  bo  was  surgeon-general  of  a  displayed  little  of  the  pedanliy  and  arro- 

divifflon,  and  had  the  chief  superintend-  gance  which  too  often  deform  llie  char- 

ence  of  the  whole  hospital  establishment  acter  of  the  critic,  and  was   deservedly 

between  the  Vistula  and  the  Weser.     In  esteemed  both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar, 

1815,  he  had  char^  of  the  direction  and  Graftino  ;  the  act  of  inserting  a  shoot 

organization  of  all  the  hospitals  between  or  scion  taken  from  one  tree,  into  the  stem 

the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  grand-  or  some  other  part  of  another,  in  such  a 

duchies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Hdland;  manner  that  they  unite,  and  produce  fruit 

in  which  station  he  restored  to  the  royal  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  tree  fioni 

standards  85,630  invalids.  After  the  peace,  which  the  scion  was  taken.      By    this 

we  find  him  again  actively  occupied  as  a  practice,  particular  sorts  of  fruit  may  be 

professor  at  Beriin.    The  surgical  science  kept  from  degenerating,  which  they  are 

of  Germany  is  much  indebted  to  his  la-  very  apt  to  do  when  nused  from  the  seed , 

Iwrs.    He  has  revived  and  improved  the  for  the  grafts,  though  tiiey  receive  their 
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nourishment  from  the  stocks,  always  pro-  and  to  be  annual  plants,  becoming  hjber- 

diice  fruit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tree  from  nating  only  from  cuirivation,  since  asum- 

whicU  they  were  taken.     This  process,  mer  does  not  suflice,  in  nor^eni  climates, 

probably  from   tlie   abundant  supply  of  for  their  developement.     In  common  with 

nourisliment  afforded  to  the  graft,  has  the  most  grasses,  ihey  fonn  their  stalks  or 

advantage  of  hastening  the  period  of  its  stems  upon  the  lower  joints  of  the  rooL 

bearing.    On  this  account,  many  Boris  of  Their  fasdcular  roots  ajiread  themselves 

fruit-trees  are  principally  rtusseil  in  this  outchieflyupon  the  siirfac«of  thegroimd, 

way,  as  well  aa  some  ornamental  plants  which  they  almost  cover  "with  iJjmr  tlilck 

of  the  tree  and  flower  kind.    It  also  af-  web,  wbileasmaller  part  penetrates  deeper, 

fords  the  means  of  losing  ihfferent  varie-  when  they  fiud  looseness  of  soil  aiidnour- 

ties  of  llie  same  kind  of  fruits  and  flowers  ish  menl  to  attract  di  era.    All  kinds  of  grain 

on  one  stock.  contain  nutritious  porUcles  of  a  similar 

Graham,   George,  a  celebrated  clock  cliaracter,aitiioiightlieyvaiy,  both  in  their 

and  watch  maker,  and  one  of  the  most  quantity  and  ill  their  mixture,  in  varioua 

accurate  artisw  of  his  day,  was  born  at  grains.    These  elements  ore, — 1.  ^uteii 

Kirklinton,  in  Cumberland,  in  1675.     He  jq.  v.),  which  afrbrds  tlie  strongest  nour- 

was  received  into  the  family  of  the  cele-  idiment  for  the  animal  body ;  2.  fecula 

brated  Tompion,  and  became  the  inventor  or  starch  (q.  v.),  which  is  very  nutritious, 

of  several  astronomical  ii^rumcnts,  which  although  not  so  much  bo  as  gluten,  which, 

much  advanced  the  progress  of  science,  however,itseemstorendermoredigeBtible; 

He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  3.  a  sweet  mucilage,  which  is  more  uutri- 

and  constructed  the  great  mural  aroh  m  lious  than  stai-ch,  but  is  small  in  quantity 

the  observatory  at  Greenwich.     He  also  aud  renders  the  gi'aiu  liable  to  Che  vinous 

composed  the   whole    planetaiy    systeni  and  acetous  fermentation  ;   4.  the  bulls, 

within  the  compass  of  a  small  cabinet,  which  consist  of  a  fibrous  matter,  and 

from  which  moilel  all  succeeding  orreries  contain  a  digestible,  aromatic  substance ; 

have  been  formed.     Several  of  his  paiwra  5,  moisture,  which  is  predominant  even 

are    in   the    Philosophical   Transactions,  in   the  dryest   grain,  and   increases  the 

He  died  in  1751.  welgbtof  the  mass,  although  it  lessens  the 

Grahawe,  James,  a  Se«tflsh  poet,  was  sjMjcific  gravity ;  it  affords  no  nourish- 

bred  to  the  bar,  but  forsook  the  law  to  ment,   hastens  tlie   decomposition  of  all 

take   orders   in  the  church  of  England,  kinds  of  grain,  if  they  are  not  kept  viiry 

He  then  entered  upon  a  curacy  in  the  drj',andserves,aflerplaimug,to  stimulate 

neighborhood  of  Durham,  when  he  died  the  first  motions  of  lie  gei'm. 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1811.     His  poetry        Gkainoeb,  James,  an  Englisli  ])hysician 

is  mostiy  of  a  meditative  and  reli^ous  and  poet  in  tlie  last  century,  was  bom  at 

character,  but  tmlmated,  flowery  and  de-  Duuse,  in  Berwickshire,  iu  1794.     His  fe- 

Bcriptive.    His  princi]ml  nieces  are  the  ther  placed  hiiu  as  a  pupil  with  a  surgeon 

Sabbajji,  tlie  Biras  of  Scotland,  and  Brit-  at    Edinburgh,    where  he  attended   the 

ish  Georgics.  medical  lectures  at  the  university.    Hav- 

Gkaih;  thenameof  a  small  weiglit^  the  ing  finished  bis  studies,  he  entered  into  the 

20di  part  of  a  scruple  iu  apotiiecaries'  army  as  a  regimental  surgeon,  aud  served 

weiglit,ondlhe24tiiofapennyweightlroy.  in   Germany   till   1748;   after  which   he 

Gkain  includes  all  those  kinds  of  grass  took  thedegreeofM.D.,  and  settled  in  the 

■which  bpjir  a  straw,  and  which  are  cuiti-  metropolis.    An  Ode  to  Solitude  procured 

vated  on  account  of  their  seeds  for  the  him  reputation  in  the  literaiy  world.    In 

production  of  meai  or  fiour.    The  word  1759,  he  jiublished  a  translation  of  the 

corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  languages,  Ele^esof  Tibullus.    He  then  went  to  the 

b  frequently  applied  exclusively  to  that  West  Indies,  witli  a  young  gentieinan  to 

kind  of  grain  which  constitutes  the  chief  whom  he  had  become  tutor,  and,  on  his 

nourbhment  of  the  country;  thus,  in  a  arrival  at  Basseterre,  in  the  island  of  St. 

great  part  of  Germany,  it  is  rye;  in  France,  Chriswpher,  married  the  daughter  of  the 

It  is  wheat;  in  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  governor.    He  engaged  in  medical  prac- 

rlt  (a  sort  of  wheat);   and  in  North  tice  at  that  place,  and  was  very  successful, 

lerica,  it  is  maize.    That  the  difibrent  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  poetry ;  and  tie 

kinds  of  greia  grow  wild  in  some  coun-  produced  a  didactic  poem,  iu  blank  verse, 

tries,  is  well  known,  as,  for  example,  bar-  entitled  the  Sugar  Cane,  and  Bryan  aud 

ley  and  oats  iu  Germany;  but  Ibey  have  Pereene,  a  liallad.     The  former  he  pub 

>iot  the  pei-fecijonof  our  cultivated  gnuns.  lislied  hi  1764,  during  a  visit  to  England. 

These  all  acem  to  be  natives  of  warmer  He  then  returned  to  BaBseterre,  where  he 

nhinates  in  Asia,  Africa,  America  (Soutli),  died  of  an  epidemic  fever,  in  1767 
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Grammar,    {See Languaffe.)  in  breadth.    Its  lcn<fth  is  nearly  ftom  E 

Gramme;    tlie     unit     oi    weight     in  to  W^  havin"  on  the  S.  ihe  Mediterra 

France,  (vhich  has  taken  the  place  of  the  nean,  on  liie  N.  a  part  of  Ani]alusia ;  its 

{(ros  ;  equal  to   J3.4441  gnuns  Troy,  or  Boulh-weat  extremity  approaches  Gihra!- 

5.fi481  dranis  avoirtluiiois.    All  Rrealer  or  tar.     Among,  the  mountuins,  a  calcareous 

less  weights  are  formud  from  it  by  mulri-  soil,  ill  many  places  unproductive,  is  prev- 

pliiTBtion  or  riiviaon  :     for  instance,  the  alent;  but  the  valleys  contain  a  ricli  and 

iki-Ji^anme,   a   weight   of   10    erammes,  fertile  mould.     The  Viga  (orchard)  de 

which  is  equal  to  6  drams,  10.44  grains;  Granada,  where  the  capital  is  atuated,  is 

the  Aed(igTixmme,a  weight  of  100  grommeg  one  of  IJie  richest  and  most  delightful 

(3  oz.  4  dr.  6  gr.) ;  the  k'dogramm,  a  weight  spots  in  the  world.     This  fertility  is  owing 

of  1000  groBiflws  (about  two  pounds  eight  chiefly  to  the  copious  streams  that  flow 

onnres) ;  the  mjp^agramme,  a  weight  of  from  the  mouniaina  in  summer,  on  the 

1 0,000  granimes^aliout  twenty-six  pounds  melting  of  the  snow.     Vines  are  cultivated 

nine  ounces).     The  deeignmme  is  a  tenth  on  the  sides  of  the  hilis,  but  the  wine  is 

of  a  gramme,  or  one  grain  and  fifty-four  indifferent.     Silk  is  more  attended  to. 

hundredths ;  the  centigramme  la  one  h«n-  Along  the  coast  are  raised  indigo,  coffee 

dredtli  of  a  gramme,  or  .154  of  a  grain  ;  and  sugar. 

the  milligTam,me  is  a  thousandth  part  of  a        Granada  ;    a   celebrated   city   in  the 

gramme,  or  ,0154  ofa  grain:  it  supplies  souihof  9])ain,and  capitalof  theprovince 

the  place  of  the  carai.  of  that  name.    The  situation  is  highly 

Grahmom,  Philibert,  count  of;  son  of  romantic.     The  town  exhibits  to  the  ap- 

Anlony,  duke  of  GraminonL    He  sen-ed  preaching  traveller  the  form  of  a  half- 

nnder  tlie  prince  of  Conde  and  Tiirenne,  moon,  its  streets  rising  above  each  other, 

but,  having  rashly  paid  his  addresses  to  a  with  a  number  of  turrets  and  gilded  cupo- 

lady  who  was  a  well-known  fevorite  of  las,  the  whole  crowned  by  the  AlbambDi, 

LouisXJV,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France,  or  palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings, 

and  went  to  England  two  yeais  after  the  and,   in  the  back  groimd,  the  Sierra  de 

restoration.     He  was  highly  distinguished  Nevada,  covered  with  snow.    But,  on  en- 

l)y  Charles  II,  possessing,  with  a  great  tering  tlie  gates,  all  this  grandeur  disap- 

tiirn  for  gallantry,  much  wjt,  humor,  po  pears ;  the  streets  are  fbund  to  be  narrow 

liteness  and  good  nature     He  seems  to  undirregular;  the  buildings  display  visible 

have  been  indebted  for  his  support  chiefly  marfts  of  decay,  and  are  inferior  to  those 

to  hb  profits  at  play,  at  which  he  was  of  many  other  towns  in  Spain.     Granada 

veij  successful,    ile  niarried  miss  Eliza-  is  built  on  two  adjacent  hills,  and  divided 

heth  Hamilton,  daughter  of  sir  George  inlofourquarters.    The  river  Darro  flows 

Hamilton,  and  died  in  1707.    His  cele-  between  the  Iwo  hills,  and  traverses  the 

hraled   Memoirs   were    written    by    his  town,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  larger 

lirother-in-law,  Antliotiy,  generally  called  stream  of  the  Xenil,  which  flows  outside 

count  Hamilton,   who  followed  the  for-  the  walls.     In  jioiut  of  extent,  Granada  is 

tunes  of  James  H,  and  afterwards  entered  nearly  as  gieal  as  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 

tlie  French  senice,  and  died  in  1720.  perity.     The  catiiedral  is  an  irregular  but 

Grahfian   Mountaiks  ;    a    chain    of  splendid  building ;  the  archbisliop's  palace 

mnimtiiins  in  Scotland,  which,  stretching  is  also  extensive  and  elegant ;  likewise  tlie 

like  a  mighty  wall  along  the  southern  front  mansion  occupied  by  the  capt^n-generd 

of  the  Highlands,  extends  across  the  island,  of  the  province.     But  the  grand  ornament 

from  the  district  of  Cowal,  in  the  shire  of  of  Granada  is  die  Alhambra,     Thouf^h 

Argyle,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Aberdeenshire,  now,  like  the  town,  in  a  state  of  decay,  km 

on  the  Geiviian  ocean ;  and  then,  forming  remains    sufficiently    show    its   origiiii.1 

another  ridge  in  a  north-westerly  direc-  sjilendor.    It  commands  a  beautiful  pros- 

tion,  extends  to  the  county  of  Moray,  and  pect ;  hut  a  still  finer  is  afforded  by  oit- 

the  borders  of  Inverness.    Their  general  other  Moorisli  palace,  called  the  Gcntm- 

height  is  from  1400  to  3500  ftet  above  the  liffe,  buili  on  an   opposite   hill,  and  tlie 

level  of  tlie   sea  ;  and  several  peaks  rise  retreat  of  the  court  during  the  heat  of 

considerably  hi^er.    The  heiglit  of  Ben  summer.    Granada  has  vanous  manufac- 

Lomond,  in  Dnmbartonsliire,  is  '•fS&i ;  of  tures,  such  as  silk  and  woollen  slufls ;  it 

Ben  Ledy,  3009 ;  Ben  Mote,  3903 ;  Ben  has  also  u  tannery,  and  a  manufectoiy  of 

Lawers,   tiie  chief  summit,  4015  ;   She-  gunpowder  and  saltpetre.     Granada  is  the 

diallion,  3564;  and  Ben  Voirloch,  3300.  seat  of  a  university.    Population,  66,600; 

Grawada  ;  an  extensive  maritime  prov-  123  miles  E.  Seville ;  224  ti.  Malaga ;  Ion. 

iTice,  ill   the  somh  of  S|»in,  nearly  200  3°  46'  E.;  lat,  37°  16'  N, 
irnlea  in  leiigtii,  and  varying  from  40  to  70         Gha.'jade.     (See  Grenaac.) 
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Grxnd  B/LfK  OP  Newfodndland  ;  Ion.  fiefe  they  could  be  deprived  of  only  in 

49°  4&'  to  54°  4?  W. ;  IbL  41°  5CK  to  50°  certain  cases  determined  by  law.    They 

34/  N.    This  noted  fishing-bnnk  extends  were  free  from  taxes,  on  account  of  serv- 

from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  almost  of  a  trlangu-  ing  the  king  with  tlielr  property  and  per- 

lar  shop*.     Between  it  and  the  island  on  sons  in  war.    Theycouldnotbe  suhjoctnd 

the  west,  there  is  a  hroad  channel  of  deep  to  the  juriadiction  of  any  civU  or  criminal 

water.    About  3000  stnall  vessels,  belong-  judges,  without  the  special  commisaion  of 

iiig   chiefly  to  the  U.  States  and  Great  the  Iting.    They  nii«it,  ot  any  time,  dur- 

Britain,    are   amiually   employed   in  the  ing  the  anarchy  of  the  midille  ages,  leave 

cod-lishery  on  this  bank.  the  kingdom,  together  with  their  Tasaala, 

Grandee.     In  the  kingdom  of  Caatile,  without  hinderance,  and  withdraw  them- 

Dnd  in  that  of  Arragon,  there  was  a  dis-  selves  from  Ihe  laws- and  feudal  service  of 

tiiicuon  of  rank  among  the  nobles  of  the  their  country,  and  Join   another  prince, 

country,who  belonged  partlyto  the  higher,  even  against  their  former  sovereign,  with- 

and  partly  to  the  lower,  nobility.      The  out  being  considered  traitors  on  that  ac- 

rKos  hombres  (literally,  rich  men)  made  up  count      Besides  these  general  prerogS' 

tlie  former;   the  knights  (covcueros]  and  tives  of  the  higher  nohiliQ',  and  the  prior- 

gcntlemcn  {hid<dsos)  the  latter.     The  cir-  ity  of  claim  lo  the  highest  offices  of  stale, 

cutnstauces  of  the  establishment  of  the  ilie  grandees  possessed  some  peculiar  dis- 

new  Christian  states,  which  were  founded  tinclions.   Suuli,  in  particular,  was  iheright 

and   enlarged  amid    perpetual    struggles  of  covering  the  head  in  the  presence  of 

against  the  Moors,  procured  an  important  the  king,  with  his  permission,  on  all  pub- 

eiiare  in  the  public  afRiirs,lbr  the  descend-  lie  occasions — an  ancient  privilege  among 

ants  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  first  the  Spaniards,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 

armed  associations  Ibr  the  deliverance  of  spirit  of  a  limited  feudal  monarchy :  thi$^ 

their  country.   These  were  the  higher  no-  however,  was  conceded  also  to  the  (so 

hility.  They  limited  the  power  of  me  king ;  called)  tUuhs  (titled  personages,  viz^  dukes 

they  surrounded  him,  as  his  counsellors,  by  and  counts).      The  king  called  each  of 

birthright,  atld  had  a  priority  of  claim  to  them  "my  cousin"  [miprmo),  white  he 

the  highest  offices  of  state.     As  early  as  addressed  the  other  members  of  the  high 

the  I3th  century,  these  rights  were  legally  nobility  only  as  "my  kinsman"  (mi  pari 

recognised  as  bclon^ng  to  certain  noble  enie).     In  the  cortes,  they  sat  immediale 

families,  which  had  gained  the  respect  of  ly  after  the  prelates,  before   the   titvlos 

'       !  and   long  They  had  free  entrance  into  the  polaca 

sir  princes ;  and  apartments  of  the  king,  and,  on  festi 

e  grandee  occm's,  about  vai  occasions,  sat  in  the  royal  chapel  near 

that  age,  in  the  code  of  laws  [las  side  par-  the  altar.     Their  Mives  participated  in  the 

tiilas],  which  Alfonso  X  estabUshed  in  the  external  marks  of  respect  belonging  to  the 

kingdom  ofCaslile.     This  distinction  be-  rankoftheirhusbands:  the  queen  rose  up 

longed  only  to  the  principal  n)eml>ers  of  from  her  seat  to  receive  them,  and  cush- 

the  nigher  nobility,  as  many  wei'e  reckon-  ions  were  laid  for  them  upon  an  elevated 

ed  in  Uiis  class  who  were  not  called  gran-  settee  [eslrada).    After  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 

dees.      But   none  were  called  grandees,  he]la,guidedandassistedbytheableXime- 

who  were  not  rtCft»ftonifires,i.e^  descended  nes,  crushed  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobiJ- 

from  a  family  of  the  ancient  no!)illty.    The  ity.theprivilegesoflhe  higher  nobility  were 

grandees  consisled  partly  of  the  relatives  diminislied  ;  and,  at  tiie  close  of  the  15th 

ofthe  royal  house,  and  [>Brtlyof  such  mem-  century,  the  name  of  the  rieos  hombrti 

hersoflheliighfeudalnobility,distingiiish-  was  lost,   together  with  their  privileges, 

ndfor  their  wealth, ashad, by  thegrantofa  Though   Ferdinand's  successor,   Charles 

banner,  received  from  the  king  the  right  to  V,  was  little  inclined  lo  give  up  the  strug- 

enlist  soldiers  under  their  own  colors,  and  gle  for  unlimited  power,  he  nevertheless 

had  thus  acquired  precedence  of  the  other  found  many  inducements  to  attach  some 

ricos  hombres,  which  distinction  regularly  of  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom  to 

descended   to  their  posterity.     As  ricos  himself,  and  to  reward  others  for  the  im- 

liombres,  they  [mnook  of  all  the  privileges  portani  services  which  they  had  rendered 

of  the  high  nobility:  as  such,  they  pos-  liim  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 

sessed  certain  feudal  tenures  (called  royal  of  the  commons.     The  rank  which  an- 

_fifjs  or  lonUhips),    in    consideration   of  cient  custom  had  fixed  in  the  respect  of 

which  they  were  bound  to  seiTe  the  king  the  people,  he  distinguished  by  the  name 

with   a   proportionate  number  of  lances  of  ffrtaulerza,  and  raised  to  be  a  particular 

(each  of  which  consisted  of  a  horseman  order  ofnobility,  the  prerogatives  of  which 

wltii  four  or  five  armed  attendant»)j  tiiese  consisted  mostly  in  e.\temal  marks  of  dis- 
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tiiictioii.    Thas  he  avoided  reviving  the  granitt,  in  which  ihe  three  ordinary  con 

power  possessed  by  the  feudal  nobility  in  EtituentH  above  mentioned  occur  in  nearly 

cnrly  ages,  and  completed  what  had  been  equal  proportions ;   the  feldspar  may  be 

begun  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  while,  red  or  gray.     PorphfTiiii,  gramle, 

making  of  an  independent  feudal  nobility  m  which  large  crystals  of  fela^par  ar*. 

adepcndent ordcrof courtnobles.     There  disseminated   through   a  common   grsn 

were  three  classes  of  grandees.    Somethe  ite,  whose  ingredients   are   fine-graineil 

king  eofflmanded   to   be  covered  betbre  (Sra^ic  granite,  which  consials  of  leld- 

they  spoke  to  liim :  these  were  grandees  spar  in  broad  laminte,  penetinled  perpen 

of  the   first  class.    Others  received   the  dicularly  with  long,  imperfect  crj'stals  of 

command  as  soon  as  they  had  spoken,  quanz,  whose  transverse  angular  section? 

and  so  heard  liie  answer  with  their  heads  bear  some  resemblance  to  certain  letters, 

covered :  these  were  grandees  of  the  sec-  especially  to  those  of  Oriental  languages 

ond  class.     Otiicrs,  again,  did  not  receive  Sitnite  or  jienih'c  graniVe,  in  which  horn 

the  king's  command  to  be  covered  until  blende,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  suppliet 

aRer  he  had  answered  them;  these  were  the  place  of  mica.  TaUky  or  chloniic  gran 

grandees  of  the  third  claes.    Latterly,  it  is  tie  (the  jirotogine  of  the  French),  in  which 

true,  these   ditinctions  of  r^ik  became  talck  or  chlorite  takes  the  place  of  the  mi- 

aiiliquated  ;     but  there   were  stiil  three  ca.     Fetdapaibic  grmvtt  (the  vihiUstone 

classes  of  grandees,  although  without  any  of  Werner,  and  the  euriie  of  the  French), 

essential  differences.     They  all  enio;Fed,  in  which  feldspar  is  the  principal  ingre- 

up  to  the   time   of   the   last  revolution,  dient.    Granite  occurs  in  masses  of  vast 

besides  the   above- mentioned  privileges,  thickness,  which  are  commonly  divided, 

that  of  bemg  called  txct&^vy,  and  that  of  by  fissures,  into  blocks  that  approach  to 

having  a  stamp  given  with  the  fool,  when  rhomboidal  or  tolerably  regular  polyhedral 

they  entered  the  royal  palace  through  the  forms.     In   some  instances,  however,  it 

hall  of  tJie  guards,  by  way  of  notice  to  the  affects  a  laminated  structure,  owing  to  the 

sentinel  to  present  arms  to  them.     They  preponderance  of  mica,  and  its  arrange- 

had  no  other  marks  of  distinction  from  mont  in  layers.     When  this'is  the  case,  it 

the  real  of  the  high  nobility.    They  did  passes  into  tiie  rock  called  gjitiss.  (q,  v.) 

not  constitute  a  particular  society,  as  did  The  aspect  of  granitic  mountams  is  ex- 

formerly  tiie  dukes  and  peers  in  France  ;  tremely  diverse,  depending,  in  part,  upon 

and  no  high  offices  were  exclusively  ap-  the  nature  of  its  stratificauon,  and  tiie  de- 

propriated  to  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  grce  of  disintegration  it  has  imdergone. 

mastership  of  the  horso,  the  lord-chamher-  Where  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  or 

lainejiip,  and  the  captaincy  of  the  halberd-  where  Ihe  granite,  from  the  preponder- 

ler  guard,   might  be  so  conadered.     In  anceof  feldspar,  issoft  and  disintegrating, 

truth,  the  royal  will  was  not  subjected  to  the    summits    are    rounded   and   heavy, 

any  limits  in  the  nomination  even  to  these  Where  hard  and  sofl  granite   are  inler- 

court-oilices.  mixed,  in  the  same  mountain,  the  softer 

Gramj  Jurt.    (See  Juiy,  Grand.)  granite  is  disintegrated,  and   fells  away, 

Granite  is  considered  as  the  founda-  leaving  the  harder  blocks  and  masses  piled 

tion  rock  of  the  globe,  or  that  upon  whicli  in  confusion  upon  each  other,  hke  an  im- 

all  secondary  rocks  repose,    Fromitsgi-eat  mense  mass  of  ruins.     Where  it  is  hard, 

rriative  depth,  it  is  not  oflen  met  with,  and  the  beds  are  nearly  vertical,  it  forms 

except  in  Alpine  situations,  where  it  pre-  loliy  pyramidal  peaks  or  aiguiUes,  like  the 

senls  the  appearance  of  having  broken  Aiguille  de  Due  and  others,  in  the  neigh- 

ihrough  the  more  superficial  strata  of  the  borhood  of  Mont  Blanc,     Granite  forma 

earth,  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the  vicin-  some  of  the  most  lofty  of  the  mountain 

ity  rising  tovii'ardB  it  at  increasing  angles  chains  of  the  eastern  continent     In  Eu- 

of  elevation  as  they  approach  it.     It  is  rope,  the  central  part  of  the   piinci[a] 

composed  of  three  minerals,  viz.,  quartz,  mountain   ranges  is  of  tills   rock,  as  in 

feldspar  and  mica,  which   are  more   or  Scandinavia,  ihe  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 

less  perfectly  crysialUi'.ed  and  closely  unit-  the    Carpatiiian     mountains.      In    Asia, 

ed  together.    They  vary  considerably  in  granite  forms  a  considerable  part  of  tlie 

the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  ex-  Uralian  and  Altmc  ranges  of  niountaiim ; 

ist,  in  Ihe  granites  of  different  localities,  as  and  it  appears,  also,  to  compose  the  prin- 

aJso  in  tiie  sizeof  the  grains ;  but  feldspar  cipal  momitains  that  have  been  examined 

is  usually  tiie  predominating  ingredient,  in  Africa ;  whereas,  in  tlie  western  hem- 

(Tranite  has  been  divided  into  several  sub-  isphere,  it  has  never  been  observed  rising 

qtecies,  or  varieties;  of  these,  the  follow-  to  such  great  elevations,  or   coinp<isiii$ 

ing  are  the  most  important :     Commoa  such  ,extensive   chains.     Jt    is,    uevcr 
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thelcES  very  abundantly  distributed  over  bmted.  The  former  of  these  is  88  feet  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  American  con-  height,  and  9  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base ; 
lineut,  as  in  Labrador,  the  Caiiadas,  ic  is  formed  of  but  three  pieces.  In  mod- 
nnd  the  New  Englund  states.  In  New  em  times,  however,  granite  is  less  em- 
Ilampshire,  it  is  the  predominating  rock  ployed  in  architecture  than  formerly ;  the 
of  the  White  mountains,  in  which  it  at-  sojler  and  more  easily  quarried  rocks  are 
talnB  the  eici'ation  of  more  than  6000  feet,  preferred.  It  is  more  eslensively  used  in 
In  the  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  at  the  Boston  than  in  any  other  city  of  tlie  U. 
height  of  11,000,  but  is  here  generally  States.  TheBunkerHill  nionument,MOW 
covered  by  an  Immense  mass  of  matter,  erecting  in  its  vicinity,  is  to  be  construct- 
ejected  by  ancient  and  recent  eruptions,  cd  of  this  fine  materiaL 
Granite  very  frequently  forms  veins,  shoot-  Gbajit,  in  law ;  a  gift  in  writing  of  such 
ing  up  into  the  superincumbent  rocks,  a  thing  as  cannot  be  passed  or  conveyed 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  existed  by  word  only,  as  a  grant  is  the  regular 
below  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  heat  of  metliod,  by  the  common  hw,  of  transfer- 
which  has  softened  and  parted  the  upper  ring  the  property  of  incorporeal  hercdila- 
rocks,  and  forced  up  the  granite,  in  a  menis,  or  such  things  whereof  no  actual 
melted  state,  into  these  tissures.  In-  delivery  of  possession  can  be  liad.  The 
Rtunces  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  operative  words  in  grants  are  dedi  el 
New  Kngland,  where  the  strata  of  mica-  conceasi  (I  have  given  and  granted] 
slate,  and  of  gneiss,  are  parted  by  perpen-  Grants  may  be  void  by  uncertainty,  im- 
dif.ular  dikes  or  veins  of  granite,  which  possibility,  being  against  law,  or  a  mode 
eoiuetimes  are  seen  shooting  up  far  above  to  defraud  creditors,  &c. 
the  intersected  rocks,  the  strata  of  which,  GatNtTLATlON ;  the  method  of  dividing 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ijie  veins,  are  meialhc  substances  into  grains  or  Bmafi 
bent  upwards,  proving,  m  the  most  satis-  particles,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  com- 
fiictory  manner,  that  tfiese  masses  of  gran-  binacion  with  other  substances,  and  some- 
ite  have  been  protruded  from  below,  and  times  for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdivid- 
tjot  infiltrated  from  above,  as  was  once  ing  [hem  by  weight.  This  is  done  either 
iina^ned.  Gtaniteaboundsincrystalljzed  by  pouring  the  melted  metal  into  water, 
eariby  muietals ;  and  these  occur,  for  tlie  or  by  a^tating  it  in  a  bos  until  the  mo- 
nmsl  part,  in  tiiose  mnssesof  it  existingin  ment  of  congelation,  at  which  instant  it 
veins.  Of  tiieae  minerals,  heiyl,  garnet  becomes  converted  into  a  powder, 
and  tourmaline  are  the  most  abundant.  GroTudalion  (grontiiaiio,  from  gnmvm. 
It  is  not  rich  in  metallic  ores,  though  it  a  grain},  in  surgery.  The  little,  grains 
coiitains  the  principal  minesoftin,as  well  like,  fleshy  bodies,  which  form  on  the 
as  small  quantities  of  copper,  iron,  tun  g-  surfacesof  ulcersandsuppuratingwounds, 
sii.'ji,  bismuth,  silver,  columbium  and  mo-  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  tlio  cavities, 
lybdenum.  Granite  supplies  durable  ma-  and  bringing  nearer  together  and  unit- 
tiTials  for  architecture,  and  for  decoration,  ing  their  ^des,  are  called  gramUaiioru. 
It  varies  much  in  hardness,  as  well  as  in  Nature  is  active  in  bringing  parts,  whose 
color;  accordingly,thereisrooiuformuch  disposition,  action  and  structure  have 
ciu'e  and  taste  in  its  selection.  The  Ori-  been  altered  by  accident  or  disease,  as 
tnlal  basalt,  found  in  rolled  masses,  in  the  nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state ; 
di^iferts  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  the  Egyp-  and,  after  having,  in  beroperationsfor  tiiis 
tiaiis  made  their  statues,  is  a  true  granite,  purpose,  formed  pus,  siio  immediately 
itiihlackcolorbeingcaiisedbytiiepresence  sets  about  forming  a  new  matter  upon 
of  hornblende  and  the  black  sliade  of  the  surfaces,  in  which  tliere  has  been  a 
mica.  The  oiiginal  statue  of  tlie  Nile,  breach  of  continuity.  This  process  has 
wiur^il  was  placed  in  tiie  temple  of  peace,  received  the  name  of  grmndaling  or  in- 
at  Rome,  was  made  fium  tliis  granite,  earjiafioii.  The  color  of  healthy  gran- 
The  Oriinlal  red  granite,  which  is  chiefly  ulations  is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  iivid, 
found  in  Egypt,  is  composed  of  large  tiiey  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  Ian- 
grains,  or  iinpetfectly  formed  crystals,  guid  circulation.  Healthy  granulations, 
<if  flesh-colored  feldspar,  of  transparent  on  an  exposed  or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly 
quartz  and  of  black  lioniblende.  Like  the  even  with  the  surfeee  of  tiie  sunounding 
Oriental  basalt,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  skin,  and  often  a  littie  higher ;  but  when 
[KilJsh.  Of  the  remarkable  monuments  they  exceed  this,  and  assume  a  growing 
of  antiquiy"  constructed  of  this  beautiful  dispoation,  they  are  unhealthy,  soft,  spon- 
t'rnniie,  Pomyiey's  pillar  and  the  two  gv,  and  without  any  disjiosition  to  fbnn 
Ijiinous  obelisks  at  Alexandria,  called  ek'm.  Heakhy  granulations  are  alvinyii 
Ckopatra'a  JVeedles,   are   the   most   celo-  ptone  to  unite. 
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Granvella,  Antoine  Perrenot,  nardi-  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  enemiea 
nal  de,  a  minister  of  state  to  Charles  V  represented  to  Philip,  that  his  weakiiesB 
aiid  Philip  II,  was  boni,  in  1517,  at  Or-  and  mildness  fiivored  the  advancement 
nans,  in  the  county  of  Burgundy.  He  of  (he  new  opinions.  Philip,  however, 
studied  first  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  ap-  knew  better  the  abilities  of  his  miDister, 
pUed  himself  to  theology  at  Louvain.  He  and  appointed  hitn  to  the  nrchbishoptio 
was  subsequently  initialed  in  state  affairs  of  Mechlin.  His  zeal  for  the  retissem- 
bj- his  father.  Acquainted  with  seven  blingofthe  council  of  Trent,  and  for  the 
languages,  so  as  to  speak  them  with  &cii'  suppression  of  Raianistn,  procured  him  n 
ity,  endowed  with  uncommon  penetra-  cardinal's  hat,  Granvella's  enemies  did 
tion  and  perseverance,  and  having  a  pre-  not,  on  that  account,  desist  from  iitterinj; 
poBsessingpersonandpleasin^maDners,he  tlieir  complaints  against  him,  end  even 
gave  tlie  reins  to  his  anihiuon,  to  which  succeeded  in  prejudicing  tlje  weak  Mor- 
no  office  in  the  state  appeared  too  high,  garet  against  him,  and  at  length,  in  1564, 
In  his  23d  year,  he  was  appointed  bishop  obtained  the  commands  of  Phihp  for  his 
of  Arros,  and  accompaiiieil  his  father  to  return  to  Franche  Comti.  Margaret 
the  diet  at  Worms  and  Ratishon,  where  soon  discovered  her  error  in  depriving 
the  labors  of  both  were  Iruitlessly  em-  herself  of  such  a  faithful  minister,  and 
ployed  in  negotiations  for  the  suppres-  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  his  return. 
sion  of  the  religious  cotnmotions  of  the  Granvella  spent  the  next  five  years  in 
time.  He  also  assisted  at  the  opening  of  study  and  the  society  of  learned  men. 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  endeavored  to  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  conclave  which 
engage  the  forces  of  Cliristandoin  in  the  elected  Pius  V  to  the  popedom.  In  1570, 
war  against  Fiance.  When  the  Protes-  Philip  sent  him  once  more  to  Rome,  to 
tants,  alter  the  defeat  at  Muhlberg,  sued  conclude  au  alliance  with  tlie  pope  and  the 
for  peace,  Granvella  was  commissioned  to  Venetians  against  the  Turks.  These  last 
draw  up  the  conditions,  end,  in  dohig  so,  threatened  Naples,  whither  Granvella  was 
deceivtul,  it  is  said,  the  luidgrave  of  sent  as  viceroy.  In  circumstances  involv- 
Hesse,who  remained  a  prisoner,  tliough  ing  no  much  difficulty,  he  not  only  took 
he  had  been  assured  of  his  liberty,  proper  measures  for  defence,  hut  also 
About  the  same  time,  he  effected  the  made  many  excellent  regulations  for  the 
capture  of  Constance  from  the  Protes-  internal  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  Naples 
tants  by  surprise.  In  1550,  he  was  had  reason  to  anticipate  great  advantages 
made  counsellor  of  state,  and  had  chaise  Irom  his  ability  and  uprightness,  when,  in 
of  the  great  seal.  lit  15^,  when  the  1575,  he  was  recalled  to  the  council  of 
emperor,  having  been  surprised  by  Man-  slate.  Philip,  eager  to  have  the  credit  of 
rice  of  Saxony  in  (he  T^rol,  fled  from  governing  by  himself,  merely  gave  Gran- 
Iiutsjiruck,  by  night,  in  a  litter,  Granvella  vella  the  title  ol  president  of  the  gupreme 
accompanied  him  wiLh  lance  in  rest.  The  council  of  Italy  and  Castile,  so  that  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  concluded  soon  after  cardinal  was  not  in  name,  although  in 
that  event,  which  delivered  Germany,  reality,  prime  minister.  In  this  capacity, 
certainly  does  great  honor  to  Granvella.  he  negotiated  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
In  ir>53,  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Spain ;  witnessed  the  insurrection  in  the 
don  Philip  with  Mury,  queen  of  England.  Netherlands,  which  he  had  foreseen ;  and 
In  1556,  be  made  answer,  in  tlie  name  of  concluded  a  marriage  between  the  infanta 
Philij),  to  the  speech  of  Charles  V  before  Catharine  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which 
the  elates  of  !<  landers,  at  his  abdication,  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  as  it  coun- 
and  spoke  in  a  manner  worthy  the  occa-  teracted  the  plans  of  France  witli  regard 
sion.  The  armistice  of  Vaucelles  had  to  Milan.  In  the  midst  of  this  incessant 
established  peace  between  France  and  occupation,  he  dieit,  in  1586,  of  a  con- 
Spain  for  five  years.  Henry  II,  king  of  sumption.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
France,  infringed  it.  Granvella  renewed  formed  of  Granvella,  all  will  agree,  tliot 
the  nego(iations,  and  finally  procured  a  he  was  indefatigable,  firm  in  his  resolu- 
treaty  of  neace,  which  he  signed  at  Cha-  tions,  shari>-sighted,  high-principled,  irre- 
teaii-Caini)reais,  in  1559.  Philip  inline-  proachable  in  his  administration,  modcr- 
dia(ely  after  quitted  the  Netherlands,  ate  even  towards  the  weakest  of  his  cne- 
whicji  were  already  in  a  state  of  great  mies,  and  steadily  active  in  the  cause  of 
commotion,  leaving  Margaret  of  Parma  Spain  and  his  religion, 
as  governor,  and  GranvelTa  as  her  minis-  Grape.  (See  Vine.) 
tcr.  This  post  necessarily  brought  upon  Gkape-Shot  is  a  combination  ofsmal! 
him  the  haired  of  the  people,  us  all  harsh  shot,  put  into  a  (hick  canvass  ba^,  and 
and  forcible  measui'cs   were   charged  to  corded  strongly  together,  so  us  to  form  a 
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Wnd  of  cylinder,  the  diameter  of  which  is  heat  from  the  surface  faster  than  comhus- 

equal  to  Ihat  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can-  tion  renews  it,  so  that,  if  the  amount  of 

noti.  The  numberofshotin  grape  varies  ac-  surface  exposed  be  large,  tlie  fire  will  go 

cording  to  the  service  or  size  of  the  guns.  out.    This  kind  of  coal  yields  no  visible 

Graphite.    {See  Ptvmbago.)  smoke.    The  chimney,  however,  sliould 

Gbaplino,  Fike  ;  an  instrument  nearly  be  large  enough  to  transmit  smoke,  oiher- 

reseinbling  the  grapnel  (q.  v.),  but  differ-  wise  some  of  the  carbonic  HCid,wiiich  is 

iiig  ill    the    construction    of   its   flukes,  formed  during  the  combustion,   will   be 

■which  are  furnished  with  strong  barbs  on  sent  into  the  room.    This  gas  is  the  suffo- 

its  points.     These  are  usually  fixed  by  a  eating  vapor  of  burning  cliarcoaL 

chainon theyard-annsofaship,lograpple  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  of  the   12th 

any  adversary  whom  she  intends  to  board,  century,  was  a  native  of  Chiusi,  and  waa 

and  are  particularly  requisite  in  fire-ships,  the  author  of  a  famous  work,  enlitledDe- 

Grj.p:sei^    or   Grapltnc;   a    sort   of  crelal,   or   Coiwordia  discordantium  Caito- 

small   anchor,  fitted    with   four   or    five  man,  in  which  he  endeavora  to  reconcile 

flukes  or  claws,  and  commonly  used  to  those  canons  that  seem  to  contradict  each 

fasten  boats  or  other  small  vessels.  other.     The  errors  of  this  work,  which 

Grabseb  ;  a  very  large  and  very  nalu-  are  not  a  few,  have  been  exposed  by  sub- 

ral  femily  of  plants,  distributed  over  the  sequent  writers.     It  is,  however,   a  rich 

whole  earth,  and  comprising  many  of  the  storehouse  of  the  canon  law  of  the  mid- 

t  useful  of  all  vegetables,  as  wheat,  die  ages.     The  best  editions  are  tliose  of 


rye,  barley,  oata,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  Rome  (1582),  four  volumes,  folio,  j 

tfie  sugar-cane,  besides  a  vast  many  spe-  Lyons  {16?1),  three  volumes,  folio, 
cies  suitable  and  employed   for  iodder.        Gratings  ;  a  sort  of  open  cover  for  the 

The  whole  fetnily  of  ruminant  animals  hatches,  resembling  lattice-work,  serving 

is  m^nly  dependent  for  subsistence  on  to  give  light  to  the  lower  apartments,  and 

different  species  of  grasses.    The  roots  to  permit  a  circuktioa  of  air,  both  of 

of  these  plants  ore  fibrous;  the  stetnsor  which  are  particulariy  necessary,  when, 

culms  cylindrical,  provided,  at  intervals,  from  tlie  turbulence  of  the  sea,  the  ports 

with  knots,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  between  decks  are  obliged  to  be  shut, 
long  linear  or  lanceolate   leaf,  sheathing        Grattan,    Henry,    an   eminent    Irish 

the  stem  for  some  distance;  the  flowers  orator  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Dublin, 

are  produced  fiiDm  the  superior  sheaths,  about  tlie  year  1750.      He  finished   his 

BupfHJrted  on  a  common  peduncle,  or  ax-  education  at  Trinity  college,  whence  he 

is,  and  are  disposed  in  heads,  spikes,  sim-  removed  to  England,  and  became  a  stu- 

pleor  branching,  or  in  panicles;  the  calyx  dentin    the  Middle  Temple.      He  was 

iscomposedofoneortwoscalesorglumes,  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1772,  and,  in 

insertwl  the  one  above  the  other,  and  con-  1775,  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of 

tains  one  or  several    flowers,    each    of  Ireland.     He  immediately  became  dislin- 

which  is  surrounded   with  one  or  two  guished  in  the  opposition,  and    infused 

scales,  disposed  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  that  spirit  into  the  country,  which  in  two 

stamens  are  usually  three,  sometimes  one,  years    aroused     80,000   volunteers,    and 

two,  or  six ;  the  ovary  is  simple,  and  be-  produced,  in  1783,  a  repeal  of  the  statute 

comes  a  seed,  either  naked  or  enveloped  of  Gth  George  I,  which  had  enacted,  that 

by  an  interior  glume.    These  plants  are  the  crown    of  Ireland   was  inseparably 

herbaceous  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  connected  with  that    of  Great  Britaiu; 

bamboo,  which  lias  tlie  hardness  of  wood,  that  Ireland  was  bound  by  British  acts  of 

More   tlian   300   species   inhabit    tlie  U.  parliament  when  named  therein ;  that  tlie 

States,  notwithstanding  which,  the  grasses  Irish  house  of  lords  had  no  jurisdiction  in 

commonly  cultivated  for  fodder  in  this  matters  of  repeal;   and  that  tlie  dernier 

<^ount^y  are  of  European  origin.  resort,  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  waa 

GHAssHOPi^a.     {See  LociuL)  in  the  lords  of  Great  Britain.     For  hia 

Grate  ;  a  frame  of  iron  bars,  used  for  share  in  the  acquirement  of  this  conces- 

huming  coal  as  fuel.     Grates  are  com-  sion,    the    Irish    parliament    voted    him 

moiily  smaller  than  fire-places  intended  £50,000,  and  a  house  and  lands  for  liini 

for  the  coDSUinption  of  wood,  on  account  and  bis  heirs  tor  ever.      Two  or  thrc« 

of  the  greater    heat    emitted     by    coal,  sessions  of  great  parliamentary  exertion 

Those  used  for  burning  antliiacite  should  followed,  which  were   distinguished   by 

be  made  deeper  and  of  a  greater  height  the  rivalry  of  Messrs.  Grattan  ai!  1  Flood, 

than  others,  su  as  to  present  a  compara-  which  terminated  in  the  confirmed  asi'i;.') 

lively  small  siir&ce  to   the   air;    for,   in  deocy  of  the   former,  who   became  the 

very  cold  weather,  the  air  conducts  the  leader  of  the  country  party,  in  the  house 
49* 
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of  commons,  and  ihe  head  of  the  Irish  manufectures,  such  as  hardware,  Blone- 
whigs.  In  1790,  althougi»  already  avow-  ware  and  saltpetre ;  also  cotton  and  silk, 
■        "  '         o  the  Catho-     100  miles  S.  W.  Vienna.     Of  the  34,000 


lies,  Mr.  Girallan  was  returned  for  ihe  city  inbahitaiits,  19,000  are  engaged  i 
of  Dublin,  and  remained  on  active  sena-  inanu&cture  of  chintz  and  calico.  Lon. 
tor  until  (he  premature  recall  of  earl  Filz-  15=  W  15"  E. ;  lal.  47°  ^  9"  N. 
Trilltam.  Disgusted  by  tlie  policy  whieh  Ghasn,  Charles  Henry,  a  mtisical  com- 
fhllowed,  and  by  Ihe  Irish  rebellion,  and  poaer,  master  of  the  chapel  to  Frederic  II 
its  manifold  horrors,  he  temporarily  of  Prussia,  was  bom  in  1701,  at  Waiiren- 
seceded  from  parliament,  and  lived  in  brack,  in  Saxony,  where  bis  father  was  a 
retirement.  The  project  of  a  union  receiver  of  excise.  In  1713,  he  went  to 
being  brought  fonvard  by  Mr.  Pitt,  a  school  in  Dresden,  His  fine  voice  pro- 
n  parlia'  cured  hun  the  situalion  of  singer  in  the 
-^nni  1.  church.  In  1720,  he  left  the  school,  and 
J  compose  for  the  chureh.  He 
«  seat  in  the  united  house  of  commons,  spent  sonie  years  in  Brunswick,  as  a  sing- 
being  returned,  in  1805,  for  the  borough  er  and  composer,  until  ibe  crown-prince 
of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire.  He  supported  of  Prueaia  obtained  liim  from  the  duke 
the  war  policy  of  the  administration,  but  Ferdinand  Albert,  and  placed  him  in  Ills 
the  later  years  cS  his  parliamentary  at-  chapel,  at  Rhinel^rg,  in  I73S.  Here  he 
tendance  were  chiefly  occupied  In  a  warm  prepared  caataias  for  the  concerts  of  the 
and  energetic  support  of  Catholic  emanci-  prince,  which  he  also  performed  himself. 
pation.  He  died  in  the  service  of  this  When  the  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
catise ;  for,  being  unanimously  called  in  1740,  he  appointed  Gmun  to  be  master 
upon,  by  the  Catholic  body,  to  carry  lljclr  of  his  chapel,  and  sent  him  to  Italy,  to 
petition  to  England,  and  to  present  and  engage  the  male  and  female  sin  gets  neces- 
Slipport  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  sary  for  tlie  newly  established  opera. 
when  the  exertions  were  represented,  by  During  (his  journey,  Graun  occasionally 
his  friends,  as  incompatible  with  his  age  sung  hisoivn  compositions  in  public,  with 
and  declining  heaitii,  he  nobly  replied,  applause,  Afterhlsret«m,he  devoted  him- 
that  "he  should  be  happy  to  die  in  the  self  entirely  to  compo^tion  for  tbo  opera, 
dischaige  of  his  duty."  He  did  in  fact  die  until  bis  death,  at  Dresden,  in  1759.  The 
soon  alter  his  arrival  in  London,  May  14,  king  shed  tears  when  he  heard  the  news 
1820,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  remains  of  tliis  event.  Graun  is  reckoned  among 
were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  In  the  most  correct  and  elegant  composers. 
the  political  life  of  Mr.  Grattan  there  was  The  first  of  his  known  compositions  are 
nothiug  temporizing  or  dubious.  He  was  the  ituMettea,  which  he  composed  while  at 
the  zemoua  and  uneqiuvocal  friend  to  Ire-  school,  in  Dresden,  The  pieces  which 
land,  and  to  what  he  deemed  her  best  in-  he  composed  while  in  Brunsvrick,  Rhine- 
terests,  (rata  first  to  last.  In  private  life,  berg  and  Berlin,  are  veiy  numeious, 
he  was  a  warm  fiiend,  and,  unli!  years  There  are  amoiw  them  about  30  operas, 
had  softened  his  ardent  tempei'ameni,  a  His  music  for  Ramler's  oratorio  for  pas- 
bitter  enemy.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  sion  wecl:,  Der  Tad  Jesu  (The  Death  of 
had  to  contend  with  a  defective  voice ;  Jesus),  is  generally  considered  as  his  mas- 
but  his  eloquence  was  always  bold  and  terpiece,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
commanding,  comMning  strength  with  recitatives  and  choruses  which  it  con- 
beauty,  and  energy  and  elevation  with  tains.  The  chapel-master  Hiller  has  wril- 
elegonce.  He  was  at  all  times  animated,  ten  a  Life  of  Graun. 
and  occasionally  powerful.  Grave,  in  music,  is  applied  to  a  sound 
Gratz  ;  a  town  of  Stiria,  on  the  river  which  Is  of  a  low  or  deep  tone.  The 
Muhr,  capital  of  a  chcie  of  the  same  thickerthecordorstring.the  moregraveis 
name,  comprising  the  northern  part  of  the  note  ortone;  andthe  smaller,  the  more 
Lower  Stiria.  It  is  built  on  a  very  steep  acute.  Grave,  in  the  Ilatian  music,  denotes 
hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muhr,  and  has  a  a  very  grave  and  slow  motion,  somewhat 
lyceum,  an  academy,  and  a  large  school,  faster  than  adagio,  and  slower  than  lai^o. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  town  is  Grave  Accent,  in  grammar,  shovva 
in  general  well  built  It  has  22  cliurchcs  that  the  voice  is  to  be  lowered.  lis  maric 
and  chapels,  great  and  small.  The  calhe-  stands  thus '.  (See  Accent.) 
dral  is  not  new,  but  was  formerly  the  par-  Gravel.  (See  Stone.) 
ish  cimreh.  The  most  striking  edifice  m  Graver.  (See  Engraviiig.) 
the  place  is  a  mausoleum  erected  lo  the  S'Gkavesande,  William  James  van ;  an 
em^ieror  Ferdinand  II.    Gratz  has  many  eminent  Dutch  mathematician  and  nalu- 
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ral  philosopher  of  (he  ISth  century.    He  much  engaged  in  seafaring  employmenla, 

was   lioru  in   1688,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  A  smail  iiiaiiufuctory  for  cahk-s  and  ropes 

studied  die  civil  law  at  the  uiiiveraiy  of  is  also  carried  on  here ;  and  there  \a,  be- 

Leyden,  where  he  took  hia  doctor's  de-  sides,  a  yard  for  Bliip-building,  in  which 

gree  m  1707,    He  settled  at  the  Hague,  several    men-of-war    have    been    huilt. 

and  practised  as  a  ban'ister;  but  hia  atten-  Population,  6580. 

tion  was  much  engrossed  by  mathematics  Ghavina,  John  Vincent,  an  eminent 
dnd  physics,  on  which  subjects  be  pub-  jurist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom,  at 
hslied  Bume  dissertations  in  the  Literary  Romano,  a  casUe  in  Calabria,  in  1664.  He 
Journal  of  ihe  Hague,  in  the  conduct  of  studied  civil  and  canon  law  at  Naples, 
which  he  was  concerned.  In  1715,  he  and,  visiting  Rome,  resided,  for  some 
was  appointed  secretary  to  tlie  embassy  years,  with  Paul  Coardo,  of  Turin.  He 
sent  by  tlie  states-general  lo  England,  to  was  one  of  the  foundeis  of  the  academy 
congratulate  Geoi^  I,  on  his  accession  to  of  the  Arcadians,  and  drew  up  tlieir  tavrs 
the  crown.  On  this  occasion,  doctor  in  the  style  of  the  Roman  tables.  In  1698, 
'sGravesande  Ibrmed  an  acquaintance  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law,at 
with  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  chosen  a  the  college  della  Sapienza,  and,  five  years 
fi^Uow  of  the  royal  society.  On  his  return-  aHerwards,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
iug  home,  he  became  professor  of  niathe-  canon  law  and  the  exposition  of  the  de- 
matics  and  astronomy  at  Leyden,  where  cretal.  He  gained  greatreputation  by  liifi 
Jie  fu'sl  taught  Ihe  Newtoman  philosophy,  wtitinga,  which  were  numerous.  The 
In  1?21,  he  went  to  Cassel,  at  the  request  principal,  Origines  Jurw  CivUis,  ia  con- 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  examine  sidered  a  classical  work,  replete  vrith 
the  famous  wheel  of  Orffyreusj  a  profess-  learning.  To  the  Naples  edition,  printed 
ed  exhibition  of  the  perpetual  motion.  He  in  1713,  was  subjoined  a  treatise  De  Anpe- 
him»elf  considered  it  not  necessarily  Itii-  riaiiofluaio,  also  highly  esteemed.  Hew^ 
pos^ble  to  prepare  a  macliine  which  also  the  author  of  Institutes  of  Civil  and 
should  contain  in  itself  a  principle  of  per-  Canon  Law ;  some  treatises;  Ddia  Trage- 
petual  motion.  In  1734,  he  received  the  dia;  DdlaRagumPoetica;  DtJnatitutimu 
chair  of  philosophy,  which  he  filled  with  Foetarum,  and  Ave  ttBgedies,  written  on 
much  distinction.  The  death  of  two  tiie  model  of  the  ancienu,  which  were 
promising  sons  threw  him  into  a  lingering  not  tavorably  received.  He  was  invited 
illness,  of  which  he  died  m  1749,  aged  5a  to  Turin  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was 
He  possessed  great  power  of  concentrat-  preparing  to  go  thither  when  he  was  seiz- 
ing bis  allention.  He  could,  for  instance,  ed  with  an  Dlness,  and  died  in  1718,  ia 
carry  on  intricate  mathematical  calcula-  Clie  arms  of  his  scholar,  Metastasio,  whom 
tions  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  people  he  made  his  chief  heir, 
engaged  in  conversation.  To  his  labora  Ghavinq  ;  the  act  of  cleaning  a  ship's 
in  the  cause  of  science  as  a  lecturer,  he  botiom,  when  she  is  laid  aground,  during 
added  the  publication  of  several  works,  tlie  recess  of  the  tide, 
which  contributed  to  make  known  the  GitiviTiTiori  (from  gravilas,  Latin); 
discoveries  of  Newton,  and  extend  the  the  act  of  tending  to  a  centre.  Or  grow- 
boundaries  of  knowledge.  Among  these  Uxtum  may  be  more  generally  defined  the 
were,  Phi/sices  EkmerUa  MailKiaalica^  Ex-  exercise  of  ^vily,  or  the  action  whiqha 

?^in)«ntM  con/iniiata,  tine  LitrodacHo  ad  body  exercises  on  another  body  by  the 

'kiiosophiam  Mteloiaanam  (1720),  trans-  power  of  gravity,     (See  .^Hraction.) 

lated  into  English  by  doctor  Desaguljers;  GaiviTr  [groui/iw,  Latin),  in  phywcs; 

MalhMeos     UniveritUia    EUneTita   (1727,  the  natural    tendency  or   inclination  of 

8v'o.),   and    iitroducHo  ad   PhSoaopliiam,  bodies    towards    a    centre.       TaTtsln(d 

MelapkysKam  et  Lagicam  coniiiieiw.  gi^vii)/  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies 

Gbaveseno  ;  a  mai'ket-town  of  Kent,  are  continually  urged  towards  the  centte 

not  tar  from  the  mouth  of  ihu  Thames,  23  of  tlioeartii.    It  is  in  consequence  of  tiiis 

miles  east  of  London,     It  is  a  great  reu-  foroe,  that  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their 

dezvous  for  shipping.       The  numerous  fall,  and,  when  at  rest,  that  Ihey  press  the 

vessels  which  usually  lie  at  anchor  in  the  body,  or  that  part  of  the  body,  by  wliich 

river,keep  up  aconstaniinfluiof  seamen  they  are  supported.    As  to  the  cause  of 

and  strangeis.       Tlie  bathing  establish-  gravity,  or  its  nature,  nothing  is  known; 

-lent  draws  additional  visiters  in  the  sum-  aaid  it  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  hy- 

.iier  season ;  and,  from  all  these  circum-  potheses  advanced  to  account    for    thia 

stances,  this  town  presents  a  continued  most  important  law  of  iiature.    All  that 

scene  of  bustle  and  activity.    Ttiero  is  a  can  be  said  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  an  es- 

ruial  to  Rocliester.     The  inhahilauls  are  sentiul  property  ofmatter,or,atleat)t,of  all 
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niaitct  that  has  liitJierto  become  tlie  ol)ject  whicli  is  a  great  conveuience  in  numerica' 
of  human  invesiigaliou,  though  it  is  by  no  computations.  From  the  preceding  defi 
means  certain  that  matter  may  not  exist,  nitioo,  we  readily  draw  the  following  laws 
whjcli  is  not  subject  to  its  influence,  of  tlie  specific  gravity  of  bodies ;  viz. 
This  part  of  ttie  subject  appeara  to  be  be-  1.  in  bodies  of  equal  inagnituilc,  the  spe- 
yond  human  comprehension.  Instead,  cific  gravities  are  directly  as  the  weights, 
therefore,  of  wasting  our  tim«  in  useless  or  aa  their  denairies;  2.  in  bodies  of 
speculation  as  to  tlie  cause,  let  us  only  at-  the  same  specific  gravities,  the  weights 
tend  to  its  eflects,  aud  content  ourselves  will  be  as  the  magnitudes;  3.  in  bodies 
with  examining  more  particulttrly  the  of  equal  weights,  the  specific  gravities 
manner  in  which  this  principle  operates  ore  inversely  as  the  magnitudes ;  4.  the 
on  material  liodieH,  and  the  laws  by  which  weights  of  difierent  bodies  are  to  each 
ilajipears  to  beregulated  ;  theprincipalof  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their 
which,  as  deduced  from  experiment,  or  magnitudes  and  specific  gravities.  Hence 
fiom  the  most  unequivocal  inferences,  are  it  is  obvious,  tliat,  of  the  magnitude, 
as  follows :  1.  that  gravitation  takes  [ilace  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
between  the  most  minute  particles  of  bod-  any  tv/o  being  given,  tiie  third  may  be 
ies ;  2.  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  mass-  found ;  and  we  may  thus  find  ihc  mngiii- 
es  of  those  bodies ;  3.  that  it  varies  in-  tude  of  bodies,  which  are  too  irregular  to 
veisely  as  tlie  square  of  the  disijuice,  in  admit  of  the  application  of  the  common 
proceeding  fium  the  surface  of  tlie  body  rules  of  mensuration ;  or  we  may,  by  know- 
out  wards,  or  from  its  centre;  4.  tliat  it  va-  ing  the  specific  gravity  and  magnitude,  find 
lies  directly  as  the  distance,  in  descend-  the  weiglitofbodies  which  are  too  ponder- 
ing fi^ni  the  surface  to  tiie  centre  iu  uni-  ous  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
form  spherical  bodies;  S.  that  it  acts  balance  or  steelyard;  or,  lastly,  the  mag- 
equally  on  bodies  in  a  slate  of  rest,  as  on  nitiide  and  weight  being  given,  we  may 
those  in  motion,  and  that  its  action  in  the  ascertain  tijeir  specific  gravities. 
latter  case  is  always  the  same,  whether  Other  properties  relating  to  the  specific 
that  motion  he  to  or  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  bodies  are  as  follows ;  viz.  1.  A 
attracdon,  or  in  any  other  direclioii ;  body  unmersed  in  a  fluid  will  sink,  if  its 
6.  that  it  is  transmitted  instantaneously  specific  gravltybo  greater  than  tliat  of  the 
from  one  body  to  another.  Gravity,  as  nuid;  if  it  be  less,  the  body  will  rise  to 
relating  to  the  science  of  mechanics,  is  the  top,  and  be  only  partly  immerged ; 
divided  into  abstdvte  and  rdalive.  Abso-  and  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  and 
IvU  graxitji  is  that  by  which  a  body  de-  fluid  be  equal,  it  will  remain  at  rest  iu 
scends  freely  and  perpendicularly  in  a  any  part  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  may  be 
vacuum  or  non-resisting  medium,  Rtla-  placed.  2,  When  a  body  is  heavier  than  a 
tiv€  pami^i  is  that  by  which  a  body  de-  fluid,  it  loses  as  niuch  of  its  weight,  when 
scends,  when  the  absolute  gravity  is  con-  immersed,  as  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of  the 
Blantly  counteracted  by  a  uniform,  but  in-  fluid  of  Ihe  same  bulk  or  magnitude.  3^ 
ferior  force,  such  aa  in  the  descent  of  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fliud  be  greater 
bodies  down  inclined  planes,  or  in  resist-  tlian  that  of  the  body,  then  the  quantity 
ing  mediums.  (See  Inclined  Plane.)  of  tlie  fluid  displaced  by  the  part  immei^- 
^edSc  sravilg  is  the  relative  gravity  of  ed,  is  equal  lo  the  weight  of  the  whole 
any  liody  or  substance,  conadcred  with  body ;  and  hence,  as  the  specific  gravity 
regard  to  some  other  body,  which  is  aa-  of  the  flLiid  is  to  that  of  the  body,  so  is 
eumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  and  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  body  to  tlio 
this  standard,  by  universal  consent  and  part  immerj^ed.    4.  The  specific  gravities 

Eictice,  is  rain  water,  on  account  of  its  of  equal  solids,  are  as  tlieir  parts  immerg- 

Ing  less  subject  to  variation  in  difierent  ed  in  the  same  fluid.   5.  The  specific  grovi- 

circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c.,  than  tiesof  fluids  areas  the  weights  lost  by  the 

any  oilier  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid  ;  same  immersed  solid.     A  solid  substance, 

and,  by  a  very  fortunate  coincidence,  at  rarer  than  Uie  fluid   medium,  must  evi- 

least  tu  English  phi  I  oBophers,  it  happens,  dently  sink,  till  it  displace  an  equal  weight 

that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weighs  of  the  fluid.    The  submerged  part  of  the 

1000  ounces  avoirdupois.    Consequently,  sohd  hence  always  marks  the  volume  of 

assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of  this  equiponderant  mass.    If  the  fioatuig 

rain  water,  and  comparing  all  other  bod-  tiody  have  a  globular  shape,  terminated 

ies  with  tills,  the  same  numbers  tliat  ex-  by  a  long  slender  stem,  ils  depression  in 

press  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  any  liquid  vrill  measure'  the  smallest  dif- 

at  the  same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  ferencee  of  8[iecific  gravity.     The  stem 

cubic  foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  may  be  made  exactly  cylindrical,  for  in- 
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Btanee,  aiid  divided  into  portiona  which  of  cork  might  rest  on   the   Top  of  tbe 

correspoiid  to  the  1000th  parts  of  thebuik  alcoliol. 

of  the  ball.     Such  is  [lie  aeneral  construe-  /n  n       j.    ci.    ■!-     .^      .j.         ..  »».  . 

tionof.hehyd^.meter.aven-conyement  ^'^    "/    ^eqfk   Gr^Ue,    of  Mdah, 

insirunif-it  for  examining  reatlily  the  den-  ,                   ^'^>  ^^''^'  ^■ 

sities  of  dlfferen:  liquids.     The  stem  will  '  nZL7^,Th™cmc  p"YiUBTtiir«iore7BS 

scarcely  bear  more  than  100  distinct  sub-  able  aotiiances.] 

divisions;    but  tlie   range  can   be  easily  MHals. 

enlarged,  by  attaching,  as  circumstances    Platinum,  purified,       19J50 

may  require,  loads  answering  to  100,  200,            "         hammered, 20J4 

300,  &c     One  of  tlie  easiest  end  simplest           "         laminated, 20^34 

methods  of  determining  tlie  densities  of  "         drawn  into  wire,  ,     .     .  22,07 

different  liquids,  is  by  a  set  of  small  glass    Gold,  Twre  and  cast, 19.26 

beads,  previously  adjusted,  and  numerical-       "      hammered, 19.36 

ly  marked.     Thrown  into  any  liquor,  the    Mercury, ljf.57 

heavier  balls  sink,  till  they  approach  tlie    Lead,  cast, 11.35 

required  density,  and   become  gradually    Silver,  pure  and  cast, J0.47 

buoyant,  and  the  one  which  first  rises  to         "      hammered, 10.51 

the  surface  indicates,  in  1000th  parts,  the    Bismuth,  cost, !>.82 

specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.    These  halls    Copper,  cast, 8.79 

are  adapted  for  examining  liquids,  whelh-          "        wire, 8.89 

er  lighter  or  heavier  than  water.     But  die    Brass,  cast, 8.40 

most  accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascer-        "      wire, 8.54 

tainina  the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ  Cobalt  and  nickel,  cast,    ,     ,     .     ,  7.81 

a  small  glass  measure  with  a  very  short.    Iron,  cast, 751 

narrow  neck,and  adjusted  to  hold  exactly    Iron,  malleable, 7.79 

1000  grains  of  distilled  vraler.    The  ves-    Steel,  soft, 7£3 

sel  being  filled  with  any  other  liquid,  the       "      hammered, 7.34 

weight  of  it  is  observed,  and   thence  its    Tin,  cast, 750 

relative  density  to  water  may  be  found  by    Zinc,  east, 7.20 

merely  striking  off  three  decimal  places.    Antimony,  cast, 4i)5 

At  each  operation,  the  glass  must  be  care-    Motybdenitm, 4.74 

fully  rinsed  with  pure  water,  and  again    Sulphate  of  harytes, 4.43 

dried,  by  healing  it,  and  then  sucking  out    Zircon  of  Ceylon, 4.41 

the  humified  air,  for  a  few  minutes,  by  Blones. 

the  help  of  a  slender  inserted  lube,    'If    Oriental  ruby, 4.28 

fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dispos-    Brazilian  ruby, 3.53 

ed  to  unite  in  any  chemical  afiinily,  be    Bohemian  garnet, 4.19 

poured  into  a  vessel,  they   will  arrange    Oriental  topaz, 4.01 

tliemsolves  in  horizontal  strata,  according    Diamond, 3.50 

to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier    Crude  manganese, 3.53 

always  occupying  a  lower  place.     This    Flint  glass, 9.89 

stratified  arrangement  of  the  several  fluids    Glass  of  St.  Gobin, 3.49 

will  succeed,  even  though  a  mutual  at-    Fluor  spar, 3.18 

traction  should  subsist,  provided  its  oper-  Parian  marble,    .     .  2.34 

ation  be  feeble  and  slow.     Thus  a  body    Peruvian  emerald, 2.78 

of  quicksilver  may  occupy  the  bottom  of  Jasper,  .         .    .  2,70 

a  glass  vessel,  above  it  a  layer  of  concen  E^irth    ^r 

Irated  sulphuric  acid,  next  this  a  layer  of  Carbonate  ( f  lime  2.71 

pure  water,  and  then  another  layer  of  al  Rock  crystal  2.65 

cohol.    The  sulphuric  acid  would  scaree  Flmt,  9.59 

fy  act  at  all  upon  the  mercury,  and  a  con  Siilphate>Df  lime  2.32 

sidertible  time  would   elapse  before  the  Sulphate  of  soda,  .3.20 

water  sensibly  penetrated  (he  acid,  or  the  Common  salt,  2.13 

alcohol  the   vrater.     Bodies  of  different  Native  sulphur  2.03 

densities   might    remain   suspended    in  Nitre  3.00 

those  strata.    Thus,  while  a  ball  of  plati  Alabaster  1.87 

num  would  lie  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  quick  Phosphoru<s  1  77 

silver,  an   iron  ball   would  float  on   jts  Plumbago  1.86 

surface ;   but  a  ball  of  brick  would   be  Alum  ]  72 

lifted  up  to  the  acid,  and  a  ball  of  beech  A=pl  dltum  1.40 

would  swim  in  the  water,   and  anull  ei  Jet  1.24 
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Coai,  from 1.54  to  ] -30  geiieous  bodies,  which  may  be  divided 

Sutpiiuric  acid, J.84  lengthwise  into  similar  and   equal  pana, 

Nitnc  acid,       1.^  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  the  same  as 

Munatic  acid,       1.19  the  cenwe  of  mnennude.     The  centre  of 

Liquids,  Oils,  ^c.  gravity  of  a  parallelogram  or  cylinder,  or 

Equal  parts  by  weight  of  viater  and  any  prism  whatever,  is  in  tlie  middle  point 

alcoljol, 93  of  the  axis,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 

Ice, .92  circle,  or  any  regular  figure,  is  the  same 

Strong  alcohol, .83  as  tlie  centie  of  mognilude.     The  com- 

Sulphuric  ether, .74  nion  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies,  is  a 

Naplitlia, ,71  point  so  situated  in  n  right  line  joining  the 

Sea  vrater, 1.03  centres  of  the  two  bodicH,  that,  if  the  pouit 

Oil  of  sassafras, 1.09  be  suspended,  the  two  Imdies  will  equi- 

Linseed  oil, ,94  ponderate  and  rest.     Thus  the  point  of 

Olive  oil, :91  suspenBioninabalariceorsteclyara,  where 

White  sugar, 1.61  tlie  two  weights  equiponderate,  is  the  com- 

JUsiris,  Oums,  ^c.  ™™  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  two  weights. 
Gum  arable  and  honey,     ,    .    .    ,     1.45         Gramty,  in  music,  is  the  modificaiion 

Pi(c|;, X.15  "^  ^"y  sound,  by  which  it  becomes  deep 

Isinglass, 1.11  or  low  in  respect  of  some  other  sound. 

Yellow  amber, 1.08        Gray,  Thomas,  adistinguished  English 

Heu's  egg,  fresh  laid, 1.09  Poet,  was  the  son  of  a  money  scrivener  in 

Human  blood, 1.05  ihe  city  of  London,  where  he  was  bom  in 

Camphor, .99  I'^B.    He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  iliere  laid 

Wiiite  wax, 97  the  foundation  of  his  futureintimacy  with 

Tallow, 94  Horace  Walpole  and  Richard  West.    In 

Pearl, 3.75  1734,  he  removed  to  Cambridge  as  a  stu- 

Sbeep's  bone,   ........    232  dent  of  Su  Peterhouse,  where  he  early  ob- 

IvoFy,      ,         1.92  tallied  some  reputation  for  literature  and 

Ox'shom,    .........     \.M  poetry.    He  quitted  college  in  1738,  and 

Ij,    .  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Temple,  with 

Lignum  vitK,    ..!    ......     1,33  «  "«vv  of  studying  law,  but  was^ily  in- 

Elionv  1  ■^  duced  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr,  Wal- 

Mahogkny,  '    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     l'.06  Pol^  to  accompany  him  in  his  lour  of  Eu- 

Dry  iMk  93  "^P^  towards  the  close   of  which  they 

pggp], gg  Befroraled,   in   consequence   of  some  dis- 

j^gj,    ' 'a,  agreemenL      Gray   finished   the   expedi- 

Elm',from    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.     '.m'to'm  tw"bv  himself  and  returned  to  England 

Fir  from  'M  to   "iO  '"  "*^-    "'^  rather  soon  alter  died,  and 

pg'jg^  gg  leaving  but  a  small  property,  Mr.   Gray 

Qnrk    ' Isd  Illumed  to  academic  retirement  at  Cam- 

' bridge.    Here  heoccupied  himself  several 

^       ,  Oasts,  years  in  laying  literary  schemes  and  plana 

Chlorine,       00302  of  magnitude,  which  he  admirably  com- 

Oarbonic  acid  gas, 00164  menced,  but  wanted   energy  to  mature, 

Oiygeugas,       09134  So  slow  was  he  to  publish,  tliat  it  was  not 

Atmospheric  air, 00191  until  1747  that  his  Ode  on  a  distant  Pros- 

ii^°te, .00098  pect  of  Eton  College  mode  its  appearonc«; 

Hydrogen  gas 00008  and  it  was  only  m   consequence  of  the 

Orcmiig,  Centre  of,  in  mechanics,  is  a  printing  of  a  Burreptitioua  copy,  that,  in 

point  witliin  a  body,   through  which,  if  1751,  he  publislied  his  Elegy  written  in  a 

a  plaiie  pass,  the  segments  on  each  side  Country  Church-yard.      In  1757,  on  the 

will  equiponderate;  that  is,  neither  of  (hem  death  of  Gibber,  the  office  of  laureate  waa 

can  move  the  other.     Hence,  if  the  do-  offered  to  Mr,  Gray,  who  declined  it,  and 

Bcenl  ofihe  centre  of  gravity  be  prevented,  the  same  year  published  his  two  principal 

or  if  the  body  be  suspended  by  its  centre  odes.  On  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  The 

of  gravity,  it  will  continue  at  rest  in  equi-  Bard.    In  1739,  he  removed  to  I^ndon, 

librium  in  any  portion.   The  whole  grav-  where  he  resided  for  three  years.   In  1768, 

ity,  or  matter,  of  a  body  may  he  conceived  the  duke  of  Graflon  presented   him  with 

united  in  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and,  tliere-  the   professorsliip  of   modem   history  at 

tore,  it  is  usual,  in  demonstration,  to  sub-  Cambridge  ;  in  consequence  of  which  ha 

tijlute  the  centre  for  the  body.     In  homo-  wrote  the  Ode  for  Music,  for  the  jnstalla 
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tion  of  ihat  nobleman  as  chancellor  of  the  and  the  Allantic  ocean,  comjJete  the  cir- 

miivecsity  the  following  year.     It  was  the  cEe,  and  separate  it  trom  Ireland  on  ihe 

inieniion  of  Gray  to  (lo  Bomething  more  west.    The  shape  of  Great  Britain  is  ir- 

tliun  his  predeoeasors,  who  had  made  tlie  regular,  the  oulhnes  being  much  indented 

office  a  sinecure,    although    affording   a  by  the  sea.     This  pyes  tt  a  great  extent 

nalary  of  300i.  per  annum  ;  but,  his  health  of  coast,  and  many  excellent  harbon',  in 

poon  after  declining,  he  proceeded  no  far-  proportion  to  its  superficial  area.     Includ- 

ther  than  to  sketch  a  plan  for  his  inaugu-  ing  these  windings,  the  circuit  has  been 

ration  speech.    He  died  of  the  gout  in  hia  estimated  at  1800  miles,  and  the  whole 

ftomach,  on  the  30th  July,  1771,   in  hia  surface  at  87,000  square  miles.  According 

fifly-li fill  year,  and  was  buiied  with  his  tothecensu3ofl83],thewholepopulalion 

motherinthechurch-yardof  StokePogeia  of  Great  Britain  was  14,391,631.      This 

m  Buckinghamshire.     As  a  poet.  Gray  is  gives  165  persons  for  each  square  mile — 

splendid,  lofty,  energetic  and  harmonious,  a  greater    com])arutive    population    than 

Altliough  lync  poetry  was  what  he  chiefly  that  of  any  of  the  large  European  stales, 

culuvated,  he  would  have  excelled  in  the  except  the  Netlierlands.  Ifweadoptthatof 

didactic,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  G.  Britain  for  unity,  the  ratio  stands  thus! 

from   his  noble  fragment   of  An   Essay  Great  Britain, 1,000 

on  tlie  Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern-  KetherJonds      1297 

menL      As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse,  iie  is  France, ,  .  .' "..','.!!    ',873 

Burpasaed  by^  few,  and  his  letters  are  ad-  Germany, ,824 

mirable  specimens  of  the  epistolary  style.  Austrian  Empire      661 

In  his  dispo^lion  be  wospecnUoily  fiiatid-  Pniasio,    ,,...' IsSS 

iouB,  which  gave  an  airof  efiemiuacy  and  Spain,    ..,.!.!!!!!!!!!!!    ,352 

timidity  to  liis  manners,  subjecting  him  to  t.i.„  j-,^  .  .       .     ,am      i 

much  ridicule,  at  the  Barae  fime  sfngutarly  ^^^  ^-^  census  was  taken  m  1801,  -whm 

conrmstin?  w  th  thp  man1v  sfminrof  his  "le  population  WBS  found  lobe  10,942,646; 

contrasting  With  the  maniy  strains  ol  ma  i„  igll  jt  amounted  to  12,596,803.    The 

nreZnce  4m  hi^^^^^^^  '"™P'^'>  ^^  9^".383  f^iliW,  of  which 

perseverance  rendered  ha  extensive  re-  978R56  ^^^e   employed    in   agriculture, 

search  little  effective.     (See  Memmrs  of  nSriooo  ■     ™       p   .  —^      i--l-' 

kv,  life,  &c.  by  Mason.)  ^  ''  l^^.'"  ,Th  ■    T  ^V"^"^" '  ^T' 

r.n.v  ladv  Jane      f4pH  fir™  1  '"*  "*"  included  m  the  two  preceding 

i"    '       on  /a      D         J  34,397,690  are  cultivated,  10,100,000  un- 

Great   St.  Ber.v*rd.     [See  Bfrmrd,  eultivated,  13,454,794  unprofitable.     The 

^^      ■'  „  ,  ,  ^     .  following    calculations   of  baron   Dupin, 

Great  Bkitain,  Geography  and  Slatis-  ghow  the  comparative  amount  of  animate 

lies  q/:    Great  Britain  is  the  largest  of  tlie  and   inanimate   forces   api.lied    to   agri 

European  islands,  and  constitutes  the  chief  culture    and    the  aits,   in   Great   Britain 

part  of  the  British  European  dominions,  and   France,  based   on    a  population  of 

It  includes  the  countries  of  England,  Scot-  15,000,000  for  the  former,  and  of  31,800,000 

and  and  Wales,  each  of  which,  as  wellas  fQj-  tij^  latter. 
Ireland,  has  a  separate  article.    The  pros-  trance. 

ent   article   treats  only  of  what  properly  '  „„„, 

relates  to  the  British  Empike.    The  isi-  Human  agricultural  power,    .  ,  8,406,033 

and  of  Great  Britain  is  situated  to    the  Commercial  and  nianufacluriiig,  4,203,019 
west  of  the  continent,  and  stretches  from 

about  50°  lo 584° N.  lat,and  from2°  of  E.  great  britaim. 

lofTof  W.  ion.;  being  about  580  mllesin  Human  agricuhural  power,        .  9.lS!44C 

length  from  north  to  south,  and  370  m  its  Commercial  and  main  fact  wing,  4,364^3 

greatest  breadth  along  the  souiliem  coast.  „    .     .       ,     ,  ,        ,     ,       °'  '™''"'" 

The  English   channel   and  the   German  Reckoning  the  later  of  other  ammals,  we 

ocean  flow  on  the  south  and  east  between  "iid  the  whde  animate    power    apphed 

it  and  tlie  continent,  to  which  it  was  prob-  ^<»  agriculture  as  follows : 
ably  formerly  joined ;  the  narrowness  of  France. 

the  straits  of  Dover,  and  the  perfect  anal-  TToraes  1  finniion— 11  WvTnJift 

^^.NoSSTvlrKSSK™;  Hu™„pow,r,«.l,.,= MOe,»« 

while  the  Irish  sea,  St,  George's  climmel  Total  animate  agricult'l force,    37,a78,(KW 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  total  inHriinale  cominercia!  and  manufac- 

mpii.  turing   force   of  the  United  Kingdom  is 

Hotses, 1^50,000  =    8,750,000  equivalent  to  20,842,667  men ;  nearly  four 

Oxen,  asses,  &c,,  5,500,000  =  13,750,000  times  tliat  of  France.    The  lolal  popula- 

Human  power,  as  above,  ....  2,132,446  tion  of  the  BridEli  empire  is  estimated  as 
fol  lows : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, .  .  .  91,380,000 

The  total  human  force  applied  lo  agricul-  Islands  in  the  British  seas, — Man, 

Hire  in  G.  Britain  is,  ihereibre,  to  the  total  Guernsey,  Jereey,  &C.,     ....    90,OOU 

agricultural  force,  nearly  as  I  to  13 ;  while  Other  European  dependencies, 

in  Franc*,  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  about  Ai.        Gibraltar,  Malta,  &c,, 140,OOC 

We  obtain  si  mi  lar  results  fivm  an  exami-  The  Ionian  Isles  (under  ber  pro- 
nation of  the   animate   force   apptie<l   to        tection], 227,000 

manufactures  and  commerce.  The  human    British  India, 83,000,000 

forcein  France  is 4^03,019  workingnien;  Ceyion  and  other seldements  in 

300,000  horses  employed  in  these  branch-        the  Indian  ocean, 1,200,000 

es,    carry    the   whole    animate   force  to  Indian  tributaries  and  allies,    .  40,000,000 

6,303,019  men.    In  G.  Britain,  the  human  Colonies  and  settlements  in  Af- 

force  is  4,af4,893  men ;  allowing  for  the        rica, 243,000 

power  of  250,000  animals,  the  whole  ani-  British  dominions  in  N,  Amer- 

raate  force  U  6,014,81^.  The  total  animate        ica,  alwiit 1,000,000 

force  of  France  is  43,681,057   men ;    of  West  Indies  and  S.  America, .  .     810,000 

Great  Britain,  30,647,339,  or  of  the  wiioie  Australia,  &c.— New  South  Wales, 

United  Kingdom  (allowing  for  Ireland  an  Van  Diemcn's  land,  &c.                50,000 

Bgricuitural  force  of  7,455,701  men,  and  ^     ,                 '                        ■■„,--:-  r: 

a  commercial  and  manufacturing  forc^  of    Total, 148,140,000 

1^,604),  39,363,644  elfective  laborers.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a  popula- 
To  these  animate  powers  should  be  added,  tion  of  1^,000,  belongs  not  to  the  British 
iu  both  countries,  the  mammate  powers,  or  empire,  but  to  the  male  line  of  the  present 
the  force  supplied  by  wmd,  water  and  royal  family.  Thus  heraiithoriiy  extends 
steam.  The  total  numl)er  of  mills  in  oyer  [wo  thirds  of  the  globe  in  reference 
Francehas  lieen  computed  at  76,000,  of  to  longitude;  andilis  literallytrue  tliatthe 
which  10,000  are  wmd-mdis;  the  total  sun  never  sets  upon  her  possessions ;  for 
force  of  hydraulic  machines  employed  for  widiin  this  vast  range,  various  places  have 
forges,  furnaces,  and  machinery  of  eveiy  noon  and  midnight  at  the  same  moment 
kind,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  that  of  Stretchmg  also  from  tlie  arctic  circle  to 
the  10,000  wind-mills ;  the  wind  employed  t],e  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  the  four 
in  navigation  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  seasonsare  experienced  within  lierilomin- 
3,000,0(K),  and  the  steam  engines  to  that  i„„a  at  the  same  time.  "This  ambitious 
of  480,000  men  turning  a  winch.  Besides  power,"  says  Dupin,  "presents  a  spectacle 
the  wind-mills,  hydraulic  machines,  fcc^  unexampled  in  history.  In  Europe,  the 
the  steam  engines  of  Great  Britain  are  British  empire  borders  on  Denmark,  Ger- 
caiculated  lo  exert  a  moving  power  equal  many,  the  Netherlands  and  France,  in 
to  that  of  6,400,000  men.  We  have,  then,  the  nMth;  on  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy  and  Tur- 
tle mammate  powers  of  tlie  two  countries  key,  in  the  south;  it  commands  the  outlet 
as  follows:  of  the  Black  sea  and  of  die  Baltic.  In 
FBANCE.  ^p^  America,  it  touches  Russia  and  the  United 
BliUsand  hydraulic  engines,  .  .  1,500,000  States,  and   stands   in    presence   of  the 

Wind-mills, 253^333  new  republics   of  die   south.      Between 

Wmd  and  navigation 3,000,000  these  two  continents,  and  on  the  route  from 

Steam  engines,       480,000  both  of  them  lo  Asia,  she  holds  the  rock 

-  iinf><)oo  where  her  hands  have  chained  the  modern 

^'"^'' 5/4i,333  Prometheus.  In  Africa,  she  holds  in  cheek 

GREAT  BRiTAiK  '^^  Bsrbary  powers,  and  watches  over 

„  ,           ,           ,           .       '          nJTn  nV.n  '^e  Safety  of  the  negro  nations.     Beyond, 

Mills  and  hydraulic  engmes,  .  .  1,200,000  ,yj,g^  ^^  Portuguese  found  only  a  water- 

Wind-mills,    ._ .^2'S™  ingplace,andtheDutchconstituiedaplnn. 

Wind  and  navigation, 12,000,000  ^tion,  she  has  created  a  new  British  peo- 

Steam  en^nes^ e^^JOQ^""!  pj^_   The  conquests  of  her  merchants  in 

Total     19840  000  Asia  Iie0n  where  those  of  Alexander  end- 
ed, and  where  the  Roman  ^Terminuii  never 

Ifweaddtodiis  1,00'2,667  for  Ireland,  the  reached.    From  the  bauKs  of  the  Indus  lo 
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the  frontiers  of  China,  tho  country  is  rulej 
by  a  mercnntile  company,  in  a  narrow 
street  of  London.  Tlnis,  by  the  vigor  oF 
her  institutions,  and  the  perfection  of  her 
arts,  an  island,  which,  in  the  Oceanic  Ar- 
chipelago, would  hardly  rank  in  the  third 
class,  extends  the  influences  of  faer  indus- 
try and  her  power  lo  the  extremities  of 
four  divisions  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  fifth, 
ijcoplea  and  civilizes  regions,  which  ^11 
follow  >[er  laws,  speak  her  language, adopt 
her  manners,  her  commerce,  her  arts  and 
her  lilenUiire.  Thia  immense  dispersion 
of  colonies,  which  would  ruin  any  other 
nation,  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire."  This  supplies  her  with  raw 
materials^  consumes  the  manufactured  arti- 


cles, into  which  her  industry  converts  them, 
and  maintains  that  immense  commerr.e, 
which,  in  1923,  employed  165,473  snilore, 
and24,543shipsof  2,506,760  tons.^  Brit- 
ish commerce  began  to  rise  into  impor- 
tance during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
now  surpasaea  all  that  has  been  recorded 
of  any  nation  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  is  very  great,  and  lately 
exceeded  10,000,  carrying  a  burthen  of 
more  tlian  1,250,000  tons.  No  very  correct 
estimate  can  bo  formed  of  the  internal 
commerce.  Tlie  following  table,  from 
parlianientary  documents,  showa  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  for  tlie 
three  years  designated: 


tug  5ih  J(x- 


I  VatufKf  Eiyorts  at  officii 


Tot„lExpoii 


aoiiK/.eijioHiJ, 


1827  I   £37,08G,113    I    £40,965,735    |  10,076,2.?fi       51,042,023    I   £31,536,723 

1828  44,887,774  52^19,380        9,830,728       62,050,008         37,182,857 
1899    I     45,038,805    |      53,797,455    ]     9,946,545       63,744,000    j     36,814,176 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  in  1899  (including  the 
repeated  voyages),  wasas  follows; 


British.  Foreign.  British.  Foreign. 

VesseU.      ToniBie.  Vfws!!.   Tonnaiie.  ■Veswls.    TonnUEe.  Vessels.  ToiinsBB. 

13,436    2,094,357     |    4,955    634,620    i|    12,248    2,006,397     |     4,405    608,118 


The  exports  lo  India  and  China  for  the 
same  yeiu- amounted  to £5,212,353;  the  im- 
ports from  those  countries,  to  £11^30,576. 
The  number  of  horses  in  Great  Britain 
Is  reckoned  at  a  million  and  a  half;  of 
cattle,  five  millions  and  a  half.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  has 
l>een  esumated  at  26  millions ;  their  annu- 
al produce  of  wool  at  400,000  packs,  of 
240  pounds  each.  Adding  those  of  Scot- 
land, ihe  total  number  in  Great  Britain  is 
olxint  35  millions.  Theamount  of  wool  im- 
ported in  1827  was  15,996,715  lbs ;  in  1828, 
!»,I42,290  ;  in  1829,  .30,246,898,  of  which 
Germany  sugiplied  about  one  tliird  and 
Spain  one  tenth.  The  articles  imparted 
to  the  greatest  amount  in  1821, 1822, 182-3, 
were  wood  for  building,  tallow,  tea,  coffee, 
indigo,  flax,  raw  ailk.  wool  and  cotton. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  for  the 
name  years  were  iron  and  copper,  cotton 
manufiictures,  cotton  yam,  cutlery,  refined 
BugM,  linen  and  woollen  goods.  The 
most  valuable  mineral  productions  are 
foimd  in  tlie  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  while  the  snutliem  and 
eastern  parts,  being  composed  of  seconda- 
ly  formations  and   alluvial  soil,  do   not 

E resent  any  valuable  substances.  Iron, 
!iul,  copper,  and  particularly  tin,  are  the 
vot-  V.  50 


principal  metals.  The  latter  is  found  in 
tlie  south-western  part  of  the  island,  and 
employa  about  10,000  persons,  to  whomit 
yields  a  yearly  value  of  half  a  million 
Coal  is  the  most  valuable  and  abundant  of 
the  productions  of  Ihe  mineral  kingdom 
in  Great  Britain.  The  whole  property 
created  annually  in  the  U.  Kingdom  from 
mines  and  minerals,  has  been  estimated 
by  doctor  Colqnlioun  at  nine  millions. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
are  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  leather, 
glass,  pottery  and  metallic  wares.  The 
fabric  of  woollens,  of  dlflei-ent  kinds,  is 
the  most  ancient,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
try, lis  prosperity  may  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  tlie  southern  division  of  the  island, 
and,  including  the  various  articles  made 
of  wooi,  is  stated  to  employ  half  amillion 


The  cotton  manufacture  affords  t 
ample  of  unparalleled  rapidity  of  suc- 
cea*.  Unknown  till  the  middle  of  the 
17lh  century,  and  of  not  one  hundredth 
part  of  its  present  extent  at  the  com- 
it  of  the  )8ili,  it  is  nowunrival- 
y  odier  nation.      Manchester, 
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Glasgow  and  Pmsley  may  be  considered  1S28.            I3S9. 
aa  the  principal  cenms  of  this  branch  of  Custom*,                  16,858,170     15,961,206 
industry.     The  application  of  machineiy  •E\ci-,e,                    17,905,978     17,904,137 
has  carried  it  to  such  on  extent,  that,  not-  Stamjjs                      6,575,318      6,704,792 
witliBtanding  the   cheapness  of  the  aiti-  P"'^  office,                1,387,000       1,396,000 
clea  produced,  tlie  total  value  is  estimated  Taxes,                       4,a'i6,464      4,9a''),886 
at  £20,000,000,  and  the  number  of  indi-  Miscellaneous,             556,171          600,848 
viduals   employed   at    from   500,000    to  Total,                    i47,619,101     47,472,659 
600,000.     Liiienwaseariy  established  as  a  llie  revenue,  for  the  year  ending  January 
staple  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  but  5, 1829,  was  £55,187,142  r— total  expen- 
has  now  been  superseded,  in  a  measure,  by  ahure,  49,336573  ;  principal  items— 
thatof  cotton,  the  annual  valueof  the  whole  Dividends  interest  and  man- 
not  exceeding  £2,500,000.    Great  Britain  aaement  of  the  public  fund- 
is  more  celebrated   for  hard   were,  and  ed  dehc,  andinterestonex- 

metallicarticleain  general,  than  for  any  chequer  bills, £28,095,506 

other  branch  of  mdusiry.     These  and  the  Trustees  for  naval  and  mili- 

woollenmaniifectures  employ  great  quan-  ^^   pe„Bion   money,  and 

tines  of  native  nialenals,  while  others,  aa  for  bank  of  England, 1,692,870 

cotton   and  siUi,  depend   wholly  ou  the  civil  list, l,O57,0OC 

growth   of  other  counlries.      The    total  Army, 8,084,043 

annual  value  of  the  metallic  manufactures  Kavy 5(567969 

is  estiinaled  atabout£18,000,000,  employ-  Oi'diiance          l'44&972 

ing  400,000  people.    Large  quantities  of  Mii^cellaneous,"  &c' .*.'!!!;  i  3392,613 

Bilk  goods  are  made  m  London,  and  other  ,i,         _               .     r  .i_ 

1  *  .1.  ,„  r  c-  I  J  .-  (ror  an  account  of  the  poor  rates, — in 
places  near  the  centre  of  England,  esii-  '  ,~^  f-y  ~aA  -isi  „^  p„™  o^..  i 
mated  to  be  worth  annually  £4,200,000,  ,J  ,'  , 'rT^'^'T*^  ^""^  ^i!") 
and  to  employ  70,000  people.  Leather  is  ^^S^  SS'l^  ™*^  J»n«m  5,  1829,  was 
anotherimporlantbranchofindustiT,ond,  £772,332,540.  At  the  close  of  ihe  great 
including  the  articles  into  which  it  is  European  war  (1815),  ihe  army  mimeili- 
wrouglit,  has  been  slated  to  amount  to  "'^'J  belonging  to  the  empire  amounted 
£10,000,000  annually,  and  to  employ  to  640,000  men ;  the  total  number  in  Brit- 
300,000  workmen.  Gloss,  earthen  ware,  "«''  P^y  exceeded  a  milhon.  The  navy, 
paper,hatSBudporcelain,areimportaiitor.  attbesame  period,  included  more  than 
tides  of  industry.  Breweries,  distilleries,  }^  vessels,  rnmmd  by  184,000  seamen. 
mJ  t- works,  copiieras  inanulhclorics,  Sic^  The8miy,inl828,  consisted  of  90,519,  rf 
wlh  those  above  mentioned,  cariy  the  which  26,888  were  m  Great  Britain,  40,579 
annual  riroduction  of  the  manuiacuiring  ™  ™«  colonics,  and  33,112  m  Ireland. 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  The  E.  IndiacompanyhaB276,28I  troops, 
amount  of  £114,000,000.  In  addition  to  The  naval  force,  in  1829,  consisted  of  610 
tlieseBource80findustiy,the  fisheries  em-  Tesaels ;  of  which  131  were  ships  of  the 
ploy  great  numl>era  of  sailors,  ami  are  ^"^  149  frigates,  1/2  corvettes,  155  brigs. 
estimated  to  yield  (be  annual  value  of  two  179  of  these  ships  were  in  service.  The 
millions,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fislier-  personnd  was  comi>osed  of  48  admirals, 
ies  of  Newfoundland.  The  total  amount  65vice-admirals,68rear-admirals,4S7cap- 
of  new  profierty  annually  created,  has  ^'^^i  '•^^  30,000  sailors.— The  members 
been  estimated,  by  doctor  Colquhoun,  "f  the  different  religious  denominations 
tlius ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1821,  were, — 
Agriculture, £216,817,624  Episcopalians;  witli  6  arch- 
Mines  and  mineruls, 9,000,000  bishops,  43  bishops;  11,736 

Manufactures, 114,230,000  parishes, 13,5<3i;il9 

Inland  trade, 31,500,000  Presbylenans ;  69  presbyrer- 

Foreigncomraerceandship-  les,  839  pansbes, .  .  .  1,800,000 

ping '  .  _  46,373^748  Catholics;  4  archbishops,  23 

Coastinglrade, !*.!'.!'.!  1  .  .  2,000,000  bishops,  113 monasteries, .  .  .  5,200,000 

Fisheries, 2,100,000  Methodists  ;  1,657  preachers,   .  .  460,000 

Banks  (chmere'd  banks  and                 '  Dissentei's, 1,350,000 

banking  establishments), .  .  .  3,500,000  Jen-s, J2,00O 

Foreign  iucome, 5.000,000  The  universities  are  tlioso  of 

Total .  .430,521,372  Oxford,  .  .  founded  1229.  .T.  T.^OOO 

The  net  revenue,  for  llie  years  ending    Cambridge, 1279 4,830 

OctoberlO,  1828  and  1829,  was  as  follows:    Edinburgh, 1581 2,242 
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Dublin,    .   founded  1591 1,254  duke  of  Gloucester,  iiticleto  the  Idn&Ju 

Glasgow, 1454 609  ly  22,  1816.      9.  Sophia  IMatilda),  bom 

Aberdeen 1471 218  Nov.  5,  1777. 

St,  Andrew's, ....  1411 180  The  following  Bovereigns  have  reigDed 

Ixindon, 1829 .' ,  43?  in  England  since  the  couquesl: 

King's  College, .  .  .  1839  1.  Normans.   William  I,  tlie  Conquer- 

The  orders  are,  1.  the  order  of  the  garter  <"■,  1066—1087.     William  II,  died  1100. 

(q.v.);3.  die  order  ofthetliistle  for  Seot-  Henry  I,  d.  1135.     Stephen,  d.  1154. 

land,  founded  787,  restored  1540;  3.  the  2.  Plantaqehets.     Henry-  II,  d.  1188. 

order  of  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  1783 :  4.  Richard  1, 1199.  John,  Lackland,  d.  1216. 

the  order  of  the  Bath  (q.  v.),  founded  1399,  Henry  HI,  d.  1272.  Edward  I,  d.  1307.  Ed. 

revived  1725,   and  in  1815  divided  into  ward  II,  d.  l;ia7.     Edward  III,  d.  1377. 

three  classes — grand  crosses,  commanders  Richard  II,  d.  1399. 

and  knights.    The   title  of  the  sovereign  3-   Lahcaster.     Henry   IV,   d.   1413. 
is  "king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Hennr  V,  d.  1422.     Henry  VI,  d.  1472. 
Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faitli,  4.  York.     Edward  IV,  d.  1483.     Ed- 
duke  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  duke  of  ward  V,  d.  1483.    Richard  HI,  d.  1485. 
Rodisay,  duke  and  prince  of  Brunswick-  5-  TnooB.     Henry  VH,  d.  1509.   Hen- 
Luneburg,   king  of  Hanover,   sovereign  T  VIII,  d,  1547.     Edward  VI,  d,  155.% 
proiectorofilielonianlales."    The  eldest  Mary,d,1558.     Elizabedi,  d.  1603. 
eon  uilierits  tlie  title  "duke  of  Cornwall,"  6.  Stuart.    Jaines  I,  d.  1625.   Charlei 
nnd  receives  that  of  "  prince  of  Wales"  I-  beheaded  1649.  (Republic,  1646.     Oli- 
by  letters  patent.     The  present  sovereign  ^^^   Cromwell,     protector,     1653—1658. 
is  William  IV  (Henry),  bom  August  21,  Richard  Cromwell,  protector,  retiredfroni 
1765,  tliird  son  of  George  III  (q.  v.),  late  the  protecIorMe  1G59.) 
duke  of  Clarence  and  St,  Andrew's,  ead  Stuarts  restored,  Charles  II,  d.1685. 
of  Muiieter;  murri^  July  11,  1818,  Ade-  James  II,  deposed   1688.     Mnry,  d.  1695, 
(aide  (Louisa  Theresa),  princess  of  Saxe-  Bid   Wilham   HI  [of  Orange),   d.  1702. 
Meiumgen,  bom  August  13, 1792 ;  ascend-  Anne,  d.  1714. 

ed  die  throne  June  28,  1830.     No  chil-  ?■    Brukswick.      George  I,  d.   1737 

dren.    The  royal  brothers  and  sisters  are,  George  II,  d.  1  =60,     George  III,  d.  1820. 

1.  Charlotte  (Augusta  Matilda),  bom  99th  George  IV,  d.  1b30,     William  IV. 

September,  1766,  queen  dowager  of  Wiir-  Great  Britain  aiul  hdaniHor  the  TViree 

temhei^.   2,  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of  United  K{np:doms  of  Ertshmd,  Scotland  ami 

Kent,  who  died  in  1820,  left,  by  his  wife,  Ireland),   ISstwy  of.     The  name    Great 

Victoria,  princess  of  Saxe-Cobu:^,  bom  Britain,  for  England  and  Scotland  united, 

August  17, 1786,  adaughter,  Alesandrina  waa  used  under  James  1,  but  first  became 

Victoria,  bom  May  24, 1819,  who  is  heir-  common  under  queen  Anne.   England  waa 

ess  presumptive  to  the  British  crown.   3.  litfle  known  before  it  was  visited  by  Iho 

Augusw  Sophia,  bom  November  8, 1768.  Romans,  who  made  it  a  Roman  province^ 

4.  Elizabeth,  bom  May  22, 1770,  dowager  under  the  name  of  flrftuin.  [See  Briiain: 
landgravine  of  Heese-Homburg.  5.  Er-  When  the  Romans  were  pressed  on  all 
nest  (AuguatusV  bom  June  5, 1771,  duke  sides  by  the  irmpUons  of  foreign  nations 
of  Cumberland  and  Tiviotdale,  earl  of  Vaieu^nian  III,  in  426,  withdrew  his  le- 
Annagh,manied,  May2!},  1815,Frederica  gions  from  Britiun,  and  left  the  Britons  to 
(Caroline  Sophia  Alexandrina),  princess  tlieir  fete.  Having  become  unaccuslom- 
of  Strelitz,  bom  March  2, 1778,  Their  son,  ed  to  war,  during  their  long  subjection  to 
George  (Frederic  Alexander  Charles  Er-  the  Romans,  they  could  not  withstand 
nest  Augustus),  bom  27th  Maj,1819,isheir  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  sought  assistance 
presumptive  to  the  crown  of  Hanover.  6.  from  (he  Saxons  dwelling  near  the  mouth 
Augustus  (Frederic),  bora  Jan.  27,  1773,  of  iheElbe,who,undertheirleaders,  Hen- 
duke  of  Sussex  (q.  v.),  &c.,  married,  April  gist  and  llorsa,  entered  England,  and  eu- 
3, 1793,  lady  Augusta  Murray :  the  mar-  lirely  expelled  the  Scots,  after  which  they 
riagewasdeclared  invalid  in  1801.  7.Adol-  sought  to  make  themselves  ma.siers  of  thn 
jjhua  (Frederic),  born  February  24, 1774,  country.  Being  continually  recruited  by 
dukeof  Cambridge,&c^governor-gencral  fresh  crowds  of  their  countrymen,  espe- 
of  Hanover,  married,  May  7,  1818,  Au-  cially  the  Angles,  they  finally  reduced  iii» 
gusta  (Wilhelmina  Louisa^  daughter  of  Britons,  who  long  defended  themselvea, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  born  July  particularly   under  king  Arthur,  to  sub. 

05,  1797,  Their  children  are  George  mission.  The  unhBp|)y  surviving  Brit- 
(Frederic  William  Charles)  and  Augusta,  ons  were  obligud  to  confine  Ihemselvea 
8.  Maria,  bom  April  25, 17/6,  married  die  to  the    small  province  of  Cambria,  now 
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Wales,  or  to  retire  to  Armorica,  in  France,  mnny  of  their  ancient  privileges,  birt  vraa 
which  received  from  then)  the  name  of  ready  to  sacriflcc  every  tiling  to  his  uva- 
Brdagne.  The  Atiglo-Suxona  eainhlisfjetl  rice  and  ambition.  He  had  no  sons,  and 
sevensniall  states,  the  governors  of  which  therefore  caused  his  daughter  Matilda, 
were  called  tings,  but  Btill  continued  in  who  was  married  to  Geoffrey,  count  of 
close  connexion,  and  held  general  assem-  Anjou,  to  be  acknowledged,  as  his  buc- 
blies,  in  which,  whatever  concerned  the  cessor,  liy  the  nation.  Notwithstanding 
whole  was  discussed  and  decided  upon,  this  settlement,  alter  the  death  of  Henry, 
From  tlie  year  598,  the  Christian  religion  1135,  the  son  of  his  sister  Adela,  Stephen, 
was  gradually  introduced  among  thetn.  count  of  Blois,  was  acknowledged  king. 
Egbert,  king  of  Wesse.\,  in  827,  united  all  He  was  succeeded,  in  1154,  by  the  son 
these  states  under  the  name  England,  of  the  above-mentioned  Matilda,  Henty 
His  successors  were  obliged  to  pay  a  II,  sumanied  Ptanlagend,  count  of 
yearly  tribute  [datttgdd)  to  the  Normans,  Anjou.  Henry  II  was  one  of  the  most 
or  Danes,  as  they  were  called  in  England,  jKivrerful  kings  of  England.  He  re- 
who,  in  their  naval  expeditions,  made  ceived  Normandy  ftom  his  mother,  in- 
incursions  upon  the  English  const,  and  herited,  from  his  father,  Anjou,  Maine 
had  conquered  a  part  of  tine  country,  and  Touraine,  and  obtained  by  his  wife, 
Alfred  the  Great  roused  anew  the  cour-  Eleonora  of  Guienne  (whom  Louis  VII, 
age  of  his  natron,  attacked  and  exjtelled  king  of  France,  had  divorced),  Guienne, 
the  Danes,  afterwords  engaged  them  by  Poitoii,  and  other  provinces;  so  that 
sea,  and  maintained  himself  ni  jiopsession  he  possessed  nearly  a  fourth  part  of 
of  his  kingdom.  His  death  (901)  was  a  France,  and  far  more  than  at  that  time 
great  loss  to  England,  which  was  again  at-  belonged  immediately  to  the  king  of 
tacked  by  the  Danes,  and,  in  1001,  con-  France.  But  this  connexion  of  the  king 
ijuered.  The  Danes  governed  England,  of  England  with  Franco,  was  the  occasion 
under  their  king  Canute  and  hissons,  for-  of  frequent  ware  between  the  two  coun- 
ty years.  They  were,  however,  driven  out  tries.  The  long  reign  of  Henn?  II  (ho 
in  1041,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  prince  Ed-  died  1189)  was  indeed  distinguished  by 
ward  the  Confesaor  ascended  the  throne  his  warlike  enterprises,  but  was  much  dis- 
of  England.  He  prepiwedu  code  from  the  mrbed,  particularly  towards  its  close,  by 
laws  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  After  his  disputes  widi  the  church,  and  by  tlie 
Edward,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rebellion  of  his  sons.  The  successor  of 
kings,  had  died,  in  10()6,  without  children,  Henry  was  hia  son  Richard  the  Lion- 
Harold,  count  of  Wessex,  was  acknowl-  hearted,  so  called  because  of  his  extraor- 
ed^ed  king  by  the  nation.  But  William,  dinarycoura^  displayed  particularly  in  a 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  a  remote  crusade  against  the  Sai-acens.  That  he 
titletotheEnglishthrone.landedin  Eng-  was  beloved  by  the  nation,  is  proved  by 
land,  widi  60,000  men,  arid  the  balde  of  the  feet,  that  they  melted  the  church  plate, 
Hastings,  October  14,  in  which  Harold  to  raise  the  sum  of  150,000  marks  of  sil- 
waa  sliun.made  him  master  of  the  whole  ver,  the  ransom  demanded  for  his  release 
country;  from  tliis  he  received  the  sur-  by  thedukeof  Austria,  who  had  imprison- 
name  of  the  Conqueror.  William  gave  all  ed  him  while  on  bis  return  from  the  East, 
important  offices  to  his  countrymen.  During  Richard's  absence,  disturbances 
Several  insurrections  of  tlie  dissatisfied  had  arisen  in  England,  and  an  unfbr- 
English  gave  him  a  pretext  for  adminis-  tunate  war  with  France.  His  brother 
lering  his  government  with  great  severity.  John,  a  weak,  tyrannical  and  passionate 
He  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  prince,  succeeded  him,  1199.  He  lost 
law,  and  imposed  heavy  taxes,  William,  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  a  war 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  owed  allegiance  with  Fisnce.  In  bis  contest  with  the 
10  the  king  of  France,  who  was  jealous  pope,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  great 
of  the  increasing  power  of  his  vaesal.  humiliations,  and  was  compelled  by  liis 
Thus  began  the  waia  between  France  and  subjects,  1215,  to  give  them  the  great  char- 
England,  which  lasted  nearly  400  years,  ter  {Magna  Ckarta).  [q.  v.)  This  charter 
William  died  1087.  He  governed  Eng-  was  afterwards  extended  and  confirmed 
land  wisely,  but  with  great  severity.  He  by  seveial  kings.  John,  however,  had 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  William  no  intention  of  adhering  to  its  provisions, 
IJ,  surnamed  Rufia,  who  was  equally  but,  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  a  suf- 
sevei*.  Then  followed  his  third  son,  ficient  force,  renewed  the  war  against  hia 
Henry  I.  who  violently  deprived  his  subjects,  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  civil 
eldest  brotlier,  Robert,  of  the  duchy  of  broils,  in  1216.  His  son,  Henry  IIJ,  had  a 
Normandy,   and  restored  to  the  English  long,  but,  through  his  own  weakness,  an 
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unquiet  reign.  Under  him  was  establish-  fined  in  the  Tower.  Edward  reigned 
eel,  r^'),  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  till  his  denih,  1483,  with  the  exception 
or  the  h'mse  of  coramoits.  His  son  and  of  ^out  six  months,  during  which  Henry 
successor,  Edward  1,  was  one  of  the  most  was  restored  to  the  ibroiie,  Edwow 
distiusnishedindiebneofEnglishkings,  was  brave,  but  cruel,  showy,  and  ad- 
He  was  wise  and  brave.  His  judicious  dieted  to  pleasure,  capable  of  activity  in 
fieveiity  repressed  the  disorders  with  great  emei^encies,  but  deficient  in  judg- 
whioli  ihe  kingdom  abounded,  and  he  nient.  After  his  death,  his  brother  Rich- 
made  wicb  improvements  in  tlie  laws,  that  ard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  became  protector, 
he,  has  been  called  the  Ei^Ksft  JasUimn.  as  his  son  Edvrard  V  was  a  minor  in  his 
lie  conquered  Wales,  and  made  great,  but  13th  year.  Both  Edward,  and  a  younger 
eventuallyunsiiccessfiilallemptstosuhdue  brother,  Richard,  were  soon  aftertnurder- 
Si;otlnTid.  Though  arbitrary  and  some-  ed  by  the  protector,  who  usurped  the 
times  unjust,  lie  was  a  great  benefector  to  tlirone,  and  reigned  from  1483  to  1483, 
his  narion.  His  son  and  successor,  Ed-  when  he  was  dethroned  tw  Henry,  earl 
wani  H,  who  rdgued  from  1307  to  1397,  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
was  a  weak  prince,  governed  by  favorites,  Lancaslriau  party.  The  long  waia  occa- 
ivbollvimBhte  to  rule,  andat  last  dethron-  sioued  by  tlie  rival  claims  of  die  houses 
eti  atiii  most  barbarously  murdered,  by  a  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  had  con- 
fiiclioD,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  vulsed  England  during  several  reigns, 
qiiiien,  who  had  deserted  and  dishonored  were  called  the  tears  of  the  mses,  on  ac- 
him.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward  III,  count  of  the  coguizance  of  one  of  the 
who  reigned  from  1337  to  1377,  was  one  i>artieB  having  been  a  wliite  rose,  tliat  of 
of  the  alilest  kings  of  England.  He  re-  the  other  a  red  one.  Heniy  VII  (1485— 
Icjised  himself  from  the  supremacy  of  ihe  15091,  by  his  marriage  with  Elbabeth,  of 
pope,  and  conquered  a  conmderable  part  the  house  of  York,  united  the  interests 
of  France,  on  which  account  he  took  tlie  of  the  two  families,  which  had  been  al- 
title  of  Hng  of  France,  which  his  sue-  most  destroyeil  by  bpttles,  death  and  pub- 
cessoi-3  retained  till  1801.  These  acquisi-  lie  executions.  Notwithstanding  some 
tions  were  in  part  lost,  during  Edward's  disturbances,  England  enjoyed  a  state  of 
lite,  but  almost  entirely  by  his  weak  comparative  quieiduringtbisrejgn, which 
grandson  and  successor,  Richard  II  (1377  was  in  the  main  fortunate  at  borne  and 
— KSW),  who  was  detlironed,  and  died  In  honorable  abroad.  This  prince  was  poii- 
iinprtsonment,  probably  of  stan'ation.  tic  and  able,  but  severe,  suspicious  and 
Ilts  successor  was  Henrj',  duke  of  Lan-  avaricious.  With  him  began  the  line  of 
easier  (1399—141.1),  who  had  been  lian-  tho  house  of  Tudor  (the  name  of  Henry's 
ibhed  by  Richard,  but,  taking  advantageof  grandfather],  which  ended  with  Elizabeth. 
tlie  disturbed  slate  of  the  kingdoLn,  had  llis  son,  Heniy  VIII  (1509—1547),  was 
returned,  excited  a  civil  war,  and  obtained  active,  arbitrary,  rapacious  and  violenL 
piisse?sion  of  the  throne.  His  reign  wis  He  would  have  had  a  great  influence  in 
tnuch  disturbed  by  civil  commotions,  the  quarrels  between  Charles  V  and  Pran- 
llis  government  was  severe,  but  wise,  cis  1,  had  he  been  more  deciave,  and  not 
lie  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  Srom  changed  continually  from  one  party  to 
remorse  forthe  crimes  which  gained  him  the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  counsel 
(be  crown.  His  son,  Henry  v  (1413 —  of  his  prime  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
1422),  was  a  prince  of  disthiguished  brave-  who  was  guided  only  by  his  own  interest. 
IT  and  ability.  He  invaded  France,  and  The  possession  of  Calais  gave  the  English 
iought  the  famous  battle  of  Apncourt.  the  means  of  landing  in  France  whenever 
(c|.  V.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  34.  His  they  wished;  but  Henry's  conquests  in 
sou,  Henry  VI  (1422—1461),  was  a  weak  that  coimiry  were  soon  lost,  and  Calais 
I'rince,  whose  reign,  after  the  expulsion  alone  remained  lo  him.  The  reformation 
of  the  English  from  France,  which  was  in  the  church  in  Gemiany,  likewisepro- 
oK'in^  in  a  great  measure  to  the  famous  duced  on  excitement  in  England.  Not- 
Jo:iii  of  Arc  (see  Joan  of  At),  was  con-  withstanding  strict  prohibitions,  the  writ- 
lii.ually  disturbed  by  civil  contentions,  ings  of  Luther  were  much  read  there. 
The  claims  of  the  duke  of  Yoric  lo  the  Henry  VIII,  not  williout  learning,  par 
ihrone  made  the  country  a  constant  scene  ticularly  in  scholastic  theology,  under- 
nf  eiwl  war  during  die  (alter  years  of  his  took  lo  defend  ihe  seven  sacraments  of 
reign ;  and  in  1461,  Edward  IV  (duke  of  the  Roman  churoh,  in  a  work  composed 
Yoiii)  obtained  possession  of  the  ihrone,  by  himself,  which  Luther  refuted  wth  ve- 
HcnLy  Iiaving  been  driven  into  Scodand,  hemence.  For  this,  pope  Leo  X  honored 
and  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  con-  the  king  with  the  title  of  defender  q/  Uk 
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faiik — a  lille  which  the  English  kings,  religion,  and  favored  foreign  commerce 
ihough  Prof*stanta,  still  hfiar.  The  au-  She  often  travelled  through  the  coun- 
Ihority  of  the  pop«  had  been  till  now  very  try,  to  obtain  an  acqusuntance  with  the 
greatinEn^laiidjandtheatnountoffnoney  wants  of  her  subjects.  By  supporting 
yearly  flowing  to  Rome  from  this  coun-  the  refomiere  in  France,  and  those  in  the 
try  had  been  considernhje.  This  ceased  NelherlandsagainstSpain,sheacquiredin- 
when  king  Henry  (1534)  quarrelled  witli  fluence  ahroaJ.  Her  relations  with  Spain 
the  Roman  church,  because  the  pope,  from  compelled  her  to  maintain  a  great  navnl 
fear  of  (he  emperor,  refused  his  consent  force.  In  Hi06,  her  fleet  consisted  of  42 
to  (he  divorce  of  Henry  from  his  wife,  ships,  manned  with  8500  sailors.  Tbe 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  a  relation  of  Charles  ^atest  En^ish  seamen,  at  this  time,  were 
V.  Henry,  by  degrees,  suppressed  all  the  slrFrancis  Drake,  who  first  after  Magellan 
convents  and  abbeys,  and  declared  him-  sailed  round  the  world,  and  sir  Walter 
self  head  of  Ihe  church,  but  still  retained  Raleigh  (ft.  v.),  who  established  ihe  first 
the  mtuu  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath-  English  colony  in  North  America.  Philip 
otic  faith.  The  reformation,  in  the  mean  II,  king  of  Spiun,  whom  Ehzabeth  had 
time,  found  many  adherents ;  and  this  dif-  offend^  in  mauy  ways,  in  1588,  fitted  out 
ference  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  confis-  against  her  Ihe  great  armada,  to  which  the 
cation  of  church  property,  occasioned  pope  gave  the  name  of  mvinciUe.  With- 
much  disturbance.  Henry  endeavored,as  out  a  regular  engagement,  more  than  half 
his  fwher  had  done,  to  increase  tlie  royal  this  fleet  was  destroyed  by  storms,  and  in 
authority.  During  this  reign,  the  first  ship  detail.  A  blot  in  Hizabetb'a  reign,  is  the 
of  war  was  built  in  England.  Henry  es-  execution  of  the  unfortunate,  though  not 
tablished  the  first  fleet;  but,in  order  to  endrelyguiltle3s,queenMaiy,of  Scotland. 
man  it,  be  was  obliged  to  take  into  pay  With  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1603,  ended 
forelen  sailors  belon^ng  to  the  sliipsof  the  line  of  princesof  the  house  of  Tudor, 
the  Hanse  towns,  the  Genoese  ana  the  James,  king  of  Scotland,  sprung  from  the 
Venetians,  who  at  that  time  were  the  most  old  Scottish  house  of  Stuart,  son  of  queen 
eiperienced  sailors.  He  instituted  an  ad-  Maiy,  who  was  beheaded,  1587,  was  tbe 
niiralty-office.  After  his  deatli  (1547),  his  only  near  rekition  of  Elizabeth  (his  great- 
three  children  followed  him  in  succ«s-  grandmother,  Margaret,  was  daughter  of 
sion.  Edward  VI  (1547—1553),  a  prince  Henry  VII  of  England,  grandfather  of 
of  a  mild  character,  and  a  great  friend  to  Elizabeth),  and  was  designated  by  her,  a 
the  reformation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  short;  time  before  her  deotii,  to  succeed 
English  Episcopal  church.  His  half-sis-  her  on  the  English  throne.  The  union 
ter  Mary(1553 — 1558)  acted  in  an  endre-  of  Scotland  with  England  luider  the  gov- 
ly  opposite  spirit.  To  secure  foreign  emmentofone  king,  which  bloody  wars 
assistance,  she  married  Philip  II  of  had  fiuied  to  effect  in  preceding  times,  was 
Spain.  This  union,  which  did  not  procure  now  accomplished  m  a  peecehil  manner. 
the  expected  advantages  to  either  party,  England  received  a  Scottish  king  for  her 
but  produced  much  discontent  in  Eng-  sovereign.  James  I  (1C03 — HJ35)  was  ac- 
land,  involved  the  nadon  in  a  war  with  knowledge^  without  opposition;  but  a 
France,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  princeof solitlleenergywasillqualifiedio 
its  last  possession  there,  Calais,  in  1558,  fiilfil  the  expectations,  which  were  formed 
Mary  died,  1558,  hated  for  the  many  e>;e-  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Instead  of 
cutionSfby  which  she  had  endeavored  lo  securingtlie advantages  wliichpollticalcir- 
simpress  the  reformation  in  Englomd.  cuinstances  lui^ht  liave  afforded  him,  par- 
The  nation  was  filled  with  joyful  expecta-  ticularly  at  the  time  ofthe  peace  concluded 
tion  when  Elizahetli  came  from  the  prison,  vrilh  Spain  (1604),  he  employed  himself 
in  which  her  life  had  often  been  in  danger,  whh  iheolo^cal  controvei^,  and  in  writ- 
to  the  throne,  and  fulfilled  the  hopes  ofthe  ing  books.  He  had  been  educated,  agiunst 
people.  Her  firmness  and  prudence  rels-  the  vvill  of  his  mother,  in  the  Protestant 
ed  her  countiy  to  a  greatness  fill  then  reli^ou,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
unknown, and  established  herovm  power.  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotlaad  ;  but 
She  skilfully  moderated  the  violence  of  when  he  became  king  of  England,  he 
the  opposing  parties,  and  introduced  the  changed  his  sentiments,  and  fitvored,  as 
reformation  under  the  form  of  Episcopacy,  Elizaoetli  had  done,  Ibe  episcopal  cliurcli, 
which  still  exists.  She  awakened  in  tbe  whilst  he  discountenanced  tlie  Presbyte- 
nation  application  to  the  arts,  encouraged  riaus  (Puritans).  This  conduct,as  well  as 
particularly  woollen  manufactures,  by  tbe  his  endeavors  to  extend  the  royal  prerog- 
reception  of  many  workmen  driven  aivay  alive,  and  to  annihilate  the  freedom  of 
from  the   continent  on  account  of  their    parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
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was  the  origin  of  the  court  and  coiintiy  er  to  a  high  rank.  He  ended  a  two  years' 
parlies — in  the  beguining  more  rehg  u,  n  I  war  withthe  Net!ierlanil3(165i),  by 
ihun  politiealparties — which  afierw  r(ls,a.  ad  an ageous  peace,  which  obhged  tlie 
tories  and  whiga,  often  divided,  aid  11  Un  d  J  evinces  to  yield  to  England  the 
divide,  public  opinion  in  Englanl  In  n  nand  of  the  sea.  By  an  equally  for- 
this  state  of  things,  hardly  any  thin  was  una  e  war,  he  wrested  from  Spain  the 
done  for  the  good  of  the  countiy.  Jan  s  isl  ud  of  Jamaica,  and  gained  for  England 
hitnself  could  not  accomplish  an  n  ue  Du  kirk  and  Mardick.  He  died,  1G58,  iu 
union  between  his  kingdoms,  wl  1  he  h  gl  t  of  hia  power.  His  son.  Rich' 
merely  had  die  common  name  Great  B  t  ard  C  o  nwdl,  was  immediately  named 
aia.  England  and  Scotland  retained  ah  p  o  ecto  Init  his  aver^on  tu  this  dignity, 
its  own  constitution  and  parljamen  In  ind  tl  multitude  of  parties  which  had 
this  uncertain  state,  James  left  ho  h  L  arisen  duced  liim  to  resign  the  govem- 
kiiigdoma  (1635),  to  his  son  Ciiarles  L  ment  and  retire  into  private  life.  A  state 
Tliis  monarch  (1625 — 1649),  educated  in  of  anarchy  now  toolt  place,  which  was 
the  despotic  senlimenis  of  his  father,  him-  ended  by  the  royal  party,  supported  by 
self  of  an  intractable  spirit,  yet  led  astray  the  army  under  general  Monk,  recalling 
by  favorites,  t^ied  to  extend  still  farther  Ciiarles  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  make  the  his  father  May  39,  1661.  Charles  II 
Episcopal  church  universal ;  both  attempts  (1661 — 1685)  immediately  did  all  that  had 
failed,  and  prepared  his  fall.  The  dislike  cost  his  father  his  life,  and  even  more. 
of  the  people  towanfe  him  was  increased  In  the  beginning,  so  large  a  revenue  had 
by  the  unsuccessful  waiB  with  Spmn  been  settled  upon  him,  that  in  this  respect 
and  France.  The  last  was  concluded  by  he  was  independent  of  the  nation ;  but  hia 
apeace(l^),bywhichEngland,wbohad  inclination  to  prodigality  betrayed  him 
previouslybeenaloneinposses^onofNortii  into  selling  Dunkirk  and  Mardick  to 
ALnerica,gaveupCanadatoPrance.  The  France,  A  war  with  Holland,  begun 
IKiriiament  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  king  without  sufficient  ground,  in  tlie  couise 
to  levy  taxes  at  Ids  own  pleasure;  and  he  of  which  the  bold  admiral  Ruvicr  burned 
fiiund  himself,  at  last  (I«l),  compelled  to  the  English  shipsof  war  upon  the  Thames, 
renounce  his  royal  prerogative  of  dissolv-  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Itreda 
lug  the  parliament.  In  this  pariianient,  (1667),  to  tiie  advantage  of  the  Dutch.  A 
Oliver  Cromwell  (q.  v.)  had  distinguished  second  war  with  tiiis  same  nation,  which 
himself  as  one  of  the  discontented.  He  was  veiy  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of 
soon  i>ecame  the  head  of  the  army,  which  England,  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
the  pariiamentraisedagainstthe  troopsof  Westminster  (1674).  There  could  not 
tUu  king.  Charles,  every  where  overcome  fail  to  be  some  discontented  with  die  con- 
in  the  field,  fled  in  his  misfortunes  to  the  tinnally  increasing  despotism  of  the  king. 
Seoia,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  The  parties  formed  under  James  i  were 
the  parliament,  for  tiie  sum  of  £400,000,  now  called  tories  and  whigs.  To  guard 
and  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  high  against  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
court  named  by  the  commons,  aiid  on  the  religion,  which  James,  dulie  of  York,  the 
nOch  of  January,  1649,  publicly  beheaded,  brotherof  the  king,  openly  professed,  par- 
Th is  proceeding  did  not  occasion  anypo-  liament,  in  1673,  passed  the  lest  act  (q- v.), 
litical  excitement  abroad,  hut  only  a  lilera-  by  which  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
ry  attack  from  some  writera  in  France  and  all  public  offices,  and,  to  guard  against 
the  Netherhuids,  who  were  answered  by  arbitrary  airesls,  they  passed  the  halieaa 
Milton,  then  Cromwell's  private  secretary,  carpus  act.  (q.  v.)  Charles  was  greatly 
After  die  death  of  Ciiarles,  tlic  porlia-  influenced  m  his  measures  by  the  wishes 
nu'iit  nominally  governed;  but  it  was  of  France.  During  the  four  last  vears  of 
Cromwell  who,  in  secret,  guided  all.  his  life,  he  governed  uncontrolled,  and 
Charles  II,  son  of  the  murdered  king,sup-  without  a  f»rliament.  The  English  naval 
ported  by  the  Scots,  entered  England,  but,  power,  which,  under  him,  liad  increased 
liHiiig  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  Worcester  to  83  ships,  among  which  were  58  sliipa 
(1651),  ho  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asyhim  of  the  line,  declined  during  the  latter  part 
in  a  foreign  land.  Cromwell  soon  after  of  his  reign.  .Tames  II,  who  suc^eded 
niado  the  parliament  submissive  to  his  his  brother  in  1685,  and  was  deposed  in 
will,  and  undertook  the  government  dele-  IfiSS,  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  paid 
gated  to  him  by  tlie  army.  Under  tiie  much  attention  to  ftie  navy,  which  he 
title  of  protector,  he  governed  with  abso-  increased,  during  three  years,  to  173 
Into  power.  He  was  feared  abroad;  he  ships.  His  otiier  acts  were  unwise, and 
rai'SedEng]and,partlcularlyhernavalpow-  most  ruinous  to  himself.      He  wished  to 
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make  die  royol  authorily  unlimited,  and  name  of  Great  Britain,  which  Iiad  been 
10  introduce  again  the  Catholic  religion.  a«em]]te(I  in  vaiu  by  many  preceding 
He  met  with  great  opposition.  When  kings.  The  two  nations  received  equal 
his  second  Catholic  wile  bore  a  son,  the  rights  and  liberty,  and  a  common  parlia- 
whigs  called  to  their  assislance  his  Protes-  ment  was  established,  that  of  the  Scots 
lant  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange,  stacit-  being  abolished.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
nolderof  tlie  United  Provinces.  Supported  siicce^ion  to  the  English  throne  (as  Anne, 
by  Holland,  William  landed  in  England  who  had  been  niarned  to  prince  George 
(November,  1688);  hardly  a  drop  of  of  Denmark,  hod  lost  all  her  children, 
blood  was  shed  in  this  revolution.  James  who  were  nnmerous)  was,  by  an  act  of 
fled  with  his  &niily  to  France.  The  parliament  (1708),  secured  to  Sup]iia,ivid- 
crown  was  now  (1689)  settled  on  the  ow  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  grand- 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  but  the  daughter  of  James  I,  and  to  her  descend- 
sole  administration  of  the  government  was  ants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  families  of 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  William,  with  Savoy  and  Orleans — Catholic  houseenear- 
certain  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  fixed  ly  connected  with  the  iamily  of  StnarL 
by  tlie  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Bill  The  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  the  work  of 
of  Eights.  By  this  change  in  the  adminis-  queen  Anne,  or  rather  of  the  parly  con- 
tration,  the  government  received  a  form  nected  with  the  government,  put  an  end 
more  suitable  to  Ihe  good  of  the  country,  to  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
From  thistime,Englatid  obtained  far  great-  which  had  been  carried  on  with  succesB. 
er  consideration  than  slie  had  before  pos-  By  this  peace,  England  received  from 
eefoed  among  the  governments  of  Europe.  France  many  possessions  in  North  Amerl' 
William  still  continued  aadtbolder  of  the  ca  ;  from  Spain,  Gitaaltar  and  Minorca, 
United  Provinces,  from  whence  arose  a  and  considerable  commercial  advantages 
closer  union  of  tlie  countries,  which  has  by  the  aasiado  treaty.  Aniong  the  many 
continued  even  down  to  our  times,  to  the  causes  that  led  Elugland  to  this  peace, 
great  advantage  of  England.  Under  Wil-  which  many  persons  censured,  was  the 
Lain,  tlie  Presbyteiians(Puritims),  till  tlien  extraordinary  expense  occasioned  by 
continually  persecuted,  received  entire  the  war,  particularly  through  tlie  large 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  libertyof  the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  fumislied  to 
press  was  estalilished,  and,  in  1694,  the  other  powers.  The  English  national 
bank  of  England,  in  London,  that  master'  debt  was  now  increased  to  more  than 
piece  of  financial  knowledge,  instituted,  £50,000,000.  England  now  took  the  de- 
with  a  capital  of  £1,200,000.  A  loan  cided  siaiid  which  she  has  since  maiii- 
of  £900,000  was  made  to  the  government,  tnined  in  all  important  events.  The  quiet 
by  the  bank,  which  was  the  beginning  of  which  this  peace,  for  a  long  lime,  afforded 
the  fundeil  En^ish  national  debt.  Dur-  to  Europe,  produced  consequences  ftvor- 
ing  the  vvar  with  France,  begun  in  1689,  able  to  England.  Industry  was  again 
and  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  awakened,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  pro- 
Sept.  20, 1697,  the  French  fleet  suffered,  moted.  Anne  died  Aug.  12, 1714  ;  and, 
inl693,asevere  defeat  at  the  Hagite,after  conformably  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  tlie  naval  power  of  England  in-  Geoi^I*wis,electorof  Bruuswick-Lune- 
creased.  At  the  death  of  William  (170),  burg,  sou  of  the  above-mentioned  gnmd- 
tlie  English  navy  consisted  of  225  ships,  daughter  of  James  I,  immediately  ascend- 
AsWilhamleftnochildren,Anne(q.v.),the  ed  the  English  throne,  under  the  title  of 
sister  of  liis  deceased  wife,  second  dau^h-  George  I,  Tiiis  alteration  of  the  govern- 
terof  James  I,becamequeen.  The  reign  ment  produced  a  change  of  panics ;  the 
of  Anne  (1702 — 1714),  although  she  was  whigs  became  the  court  party,  and  ob- 
a  weak  sovereign,  is  considered  among  tained  the  superiority,  and  strong  nieas- 
the  most  splendid  periods  of  English  his-  ures  were  taken  against  the  followers  of 
tory.  The  war  with  France,  on  account  die  family  of  SluarL  Under  the  wise  and 
of  the  S|)anish  succession,  brought  on  by  prosperousreignof  GeorgeI(1714— 1727), 
tlie  alliance  of  William  with  Austria,  was  England  gained  power  and  consideration ; 
declared  May  15, 1703,  and  was  conducted  and  intenml  commotions  were  quickly 
with  much  euceess,  by  land,  under  Mari-  subdued.  The  king  and  his  minister,  sir 
borough,  and  also  by  sea.  Gibraltar  was  Robert  Walpole,  were  bolli  aveise  to  for- 
taken  (1704),  and,  during  this  war,  the  eign  war,  and  the  13  yecurs  of  liis  reign 
naval  power  of  Sp^n  was  almost  annihi-  were  a  period  of  comparative  peace, 
lated.  During  her  reign  was  likewise  George  died  June  22,  1727,  at  Osnahruck, 
accDinplislied  (1707)  the  union  of  England  His  son  and  successor,  George  II  (1727— 
and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom,  under  the  1760),  confirmed  all  the  alliances  of  his 
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father,  and  coutiiiued  his  plan  of  maintain-  interestof  the  national  debt,  which  debihnd 

ingtbe  balance  of  power  in  Europe,    The  now  increased  to  more  than  £75,000,000. 

[leaceful  policy  of  Waipole,  who  still  re-  The  inieresi  of  tlie  greater  part  was  ac- 

mauied  at  the  head  of  the  miiiisby,  was  cordingly  reduced  to  3  per  cent.    In  thia 

diaturbed,  in  1739,  by  a  commercial  war  manner  was  formed  tlie  conadidaled  or 

wth  SpBiQ,  which  the  nation  loudly  call-  3  »«■  cad.,  aloek,  so  called.    From  the 

ed  for.     Notwillistauding  the  greafly  8u-  £M)0,OOOsavedfromtheinterest,andsome 

perior  ibrce  of  England,  this  naval  war-  email  additions,  was  established  a  pcriua- 

iiire  in  America  was  not  cari-ied  on  with  nent  fund  (sinking  fund)  fbr  the  gradual 

the  advantage  that  was  essected.     Soon  payment  of  the  debt,  but  which  has  often 

after,  England  waa  obliged  to  take  part  been  used  for  other  purposes.    Disputes 

hi  the  war  of  die  Austrian  succession  with  regard  to  boundaries  in  North  Amer- 

{1740),asguai'anteeof  thepragrnatic  sane-  ica,  which  had  not  been  settled  by  (lie 

lion  established  by  Charles  VI.    At  first,  former  bnaty,  gave  rise,  in  1755,  to  a  new 

she  supported  her  ally,  Austria  (Maria  war  with  France,  which  spread  to  the 

Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe-  continent,  where  it  vras  known  under  the 

niia),  aecreiij'  and  by  pecuniary  aid;  but,  name  of  the  seven  years'  war.    In  this 

after  the  peace  of  Bresiauf  1742),  and  after  war,  England,  whose  affairs  were  con- 

Walpole  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  ducted  by  the  great  lord  Chatham,  from 

his  place  of  prime  minister  to  lord  Carte-  1758  to  1761,  wrested  many  of  lier  foreign 

ret,  an  ardent  man,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  poBsessions   from  France,   whrae   naval 

Prance,  the  Englisli  government  openly  power  was  comparatively  weak,  and  ob- 

decl^^d  against  France  and  her  allies,  tained  g^-eat  acquisitions  in  the  East  In- 

An  army,  called  the  pragmal^,  was  as-  dies,  where  her  ftirces  M'ere  commanded 

sembled    in    Germany,  at    whose    head  W   Olive.     In   ihe   course  of  tliis   war, 

George   II   himself  fought   against    the  George  II  died  (1760),  and  his  grandson 

French,  hi  the  battle  of  Dettingen  (June  George  ill  (1760—1880)  succeeded  Jiini. 

27, 1743).     The  English  fleet  defeated  the  Under  him  the  war  continued,  and,  in 

Flinch  at  Toulon  (Feb.  22,  1744^  and  1763,  Spain  took  part  in  it  against  Eug- 

retajned,  afterwards,  the  command  of  the  land ;  but  an  end  was  put  to  hostilities  by 

sea.    During  this  war,  Charies  Edivard,  the  peace  of  Paris  (Feb.  10, 1763).    Eng- 

son  of  the  Pretendci',  and  grandson  of  the  land  retained  a  great  part  of  the  acquisi- 

exiled  James  II,  supported   by  France,  lions  made  in  Iwtli  Indies.      She  never 

made  two  attempts  to  land  in  Scotland,  had  conducted  a  war  so  prosperously ;  at 

The  first  was  immediately  fttistrated;  in  the  conUusion  of  it,  therefore,  no  murrain- 

the  second  (1745),  he  was  at  first  eucceas-  arose  at  the  increase  of  the  nariona!  debt 

ful,  and  gained  some  advantages,  but  in  to   £145,000,000.      The  number  of  the 

1746  was  entirely  defeated  at  Culloden  Englishshipsof  war  vras  reckoned  at  374, 

'q.  v.),  and  compelled  to  flee.    The  [)cace  the  crews  at  100,000  men,  and  the  ord- 

of  Aix-la-Chapelie  (Oct  18, 1748)  ended  nance   at  over   14,000  pieces.      Intemd 

this   war.      England   received,   notvrith-  disturbances,  occasioned  by  contests  re- 

stnnding  her  successes  and   superiority,  specling  the  liberty  of  the  press,  frequent 

only  the  promise  of  France  not  to  stipport  changes  of  ministers,  Cook's  voyages  of 

the  Pretender  again,  and  to  acknowledge  discovery,  and  flie  war  in  die  East  Indies, 

the  Hanoverian  succession,  togelher  with  conducted  witli  va.ioua  success,  are  the 

some  small  commercial  advantages,  which  principal  eventsoftheuext  ten  jrears.     Af- 

couid  not  be  weighed  against  tlie  great  terlongcoutcsts  with  tlie  colonies  of  North 

burden  of  debt  incurred  by  the  prepare-  America,  respecting  the  right  of  the  moth- 

tions  fijr  war,  and  by  the  pecuniaiy  aid  er  countiy  to  tax  them,  'he  weak  and 

given  to  Austria,  Sardinia,  Denmark,  Sax-  unwise  measures  of  the  ministers  led  to  a 

onv,  and  other  German   powers.     The  war  between  the  parties  (1775),  in  which 

dificulties  which  had  existed  with  Spain,  France  (1778),  and  afterwards  Spain,  took 

from  1739,  were  accommodated  in  1750,  part    Irritated  by  the  armed  neuu-aliw  of 

by  a  treaty,  in  which  England  gave  up  the  northern  powers,  in  1780,  England  at- 

the  (tssienio,  the  subject  of  mspute,  on  con-  lacked  the  Imited  Provinces.    Failing  in 

chiton  of  recmving  a  compensadon.    Be-  herattemptstosubductheNorthAmericati 

tweeti  1740  and  1744,  Anson  performeil  colonies,  she  concluded  peace,  in  1783,  at 

Ilia  voyoge  round  the  world,  and  mode  VersajUes.     The  principal  article  of  the 

discoveries  of  much  value  for  trade  and  treaty  was,  that  England  should  acknowl- 

navigation.    lo  the  prospect  of  a  long  edge  llie  independence  of  the  13  Unittd 

peace,  wliich,  however,  was  soon  over,  it  States  of  North  America.     England  siif- 

w  as  diought  best  to  diminish,  at  least,  tlie  tered  no  important  loss  by  this  separaiiou 
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of  oer  colonies:  slie  wnB  no  longer  at  March  23,  1801.  Denmark  was  compel- 
the  expense  of  protecting  them,  and  led  to  resume  a  peaceful  attitude,  by  the 
gained  great  advantages  from  tlieir  trade,  defeat  at  Copenliagen  (Ajiril  2).  Thus 
By  this  war,  the  naiional  debt  waa  In-  the  confederacy  was  dissolved,  a  recon- 
creased  to  £240,000,000.  With  the  agi-  ciliation  was  effected  without  a  settlement 
tation  of  the  political  world,  occasioned  of  the  principal  point  of  contest ;  and  the 
by  the  French  revolution,  begins  the  lat-  Prussians  gave  up  Hanover,  of  which  they 
est  history  of  Great  Britain.  Feb.  1, 1793,  had  taken  possession.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  national  convention  of  republican  France  had  been  reconciled  with  all  its 
France  declared  war  against  England,  enemies  on  tlie  continent,  and  the  pub- 
This  soon  became  a  contest  for  death  or  lie  voice  iu  England  demanded  peace. 
life.  The  exertions  of  England  were  ex-  The  national  debt  had  increa^  to 
traonliuaty.  Large  levies  of  troops  were  £451,000,000 ;  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
despatched  to  the  continent,  or  ta^eu  into  the  weiglit  of  taxes,  reduced  the  people  to 
English  pay  there;  the  English  naval  despair.  Theobjectof  ibe  war,  the  reeto- 
force  waB  spread  over  the  wliole  ocean,  ration  of  the  Bourbons,  seemed  an  im- 
ond  was  active  in  both  Indies,  in  the  Chan-  possibility.  The  new  ministry,  there- 
nel,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  fore,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ad- 
1901,  more  than  £12,000,000  had  been  dington,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
fiimished  to  Sardinia.Pnissia,  Hesse-Cas-  (March  25,  1803),  by  which,  after  such 
eel,  Austria,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  the  great  exertions,  only  small  advantages 
French  emigrants;  these  exertions  were  were  obi«ned — the  island  of  Trinidad, 
inciT'ased  when,  afterwards,  Holland  and  thepartof  Ceylon  belonging  to  IheDutch, 
Spain  look  part  with  France.  The  result  and  free  entrance  to  tlie  ports  of  the  cape, 
of  the  war  on  the  continent  was  most  tin-  The  nation,  however,  were  much  dissatis- 
favorable  to  the  coalition.  In  the  mean  fied  with  this  treaty.  Bonaparte  also  ex- 
time,  the  acquisition  of  Toulon  and  Cor-  cited  the  British  pride  by  new  pretensions, 
sica  (1793)  gave  new  glory  to  the  British  England,  therefore,  declared  war  against 
arms,  though  neither  could  be  held.  But  France,  May  18, 1803.  The  French  took 
almost  all  the  French  and  Dutch  posses-  Hanover,  extended  to  the  greatest  degree 
eions  in  both  Indies  were  taken  by  the  their  exclusive  system  acoinst  England, 
English.  Howe's  victoiy  over  the  fleet  at  formed  an  alliance  with  Holland,  the  Ital- 
Brest  (Jmie  1,  1794) ;  die  defeat  of  the  ian  republic,  and  afterwards  with  Spain, 
Spanish  fleet,  off  cape  St.  Vincent  (Feb.  and  threatened  England  with  an  invaadou. 
14,  1797),  and  thatof  the  Dutch,  near  Eg-  Pitt,  who  had  ag^tin  joined  the  ministry, 
niont  (Oct.  11,  1797),  made  the  British  dissipated  the  fear  of  the  last,  by  exciting 
masters  of  the  sea.  They  blockaded  the  a  new  war  en  the  contuient  (1805),  which, 
hostile  coasts  and  ports,  destroyed  every  however,  only  conducted  Napoleon  to 
where  the  commerceof  the  enemy,  great-  new  conquests  and  acquisitions;  butthe 
ly  weakened  the  naval  power  of  France,  English  possessed  the  command  of  the 
and  even  carried  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Eng-  sea,  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21, 
land  (Aug.  30,  1799),  after  tiie  expedition  1805),  in  which  Nelson  fell,  crowned  the 
to  Egypt  nad  been  frustrated  by  the  splen-  fame  of  their  arms,  Pitt  died  Jan.  23, 
didvictoryofAboukir(Aug.  1,1798),  and  1806.  The  new  ministry  (Grenville,  Ad- 
the  foundation  of  a  new  coalition  laid,  dington,  Fox)  were  inclined  to  peace; 
At  the  same  lime,  the  British  conquered,  but  after  the  aci^uisiiions  which  Napoieon 
in  the  East  Indies,  their  most  powerful  had  made  in  the  war  against  Russia  and 
enemy,  Tippoo  Saib,  took  possession  of  Prusaa,  and  after  his  decrees  of  Berlin 
his  chief  city,  Seringapotam,  obtained  im-  and  Milan,  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
mense  treasures,  and  united  the  greatest  bitn,  without  ncknowledging  his  suprem- 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  to  their  acy  on  the  continent.  All  the  endeavors 
poesessions.  In  the  mean  time,  their  »io-  of  England,  therefore,  were  directed  to 
fations  of  the  nghts  of  neutral  vessels  and  maintaining  and  extending  her  power  up. 
of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  had  ocea  on  the  sea  The  bombardment  of  Co- 
nioned  the  forming  ot  the  northern  coali  penhagen,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Ihmish 
tion,  in  wliich  Ru^isia  Denmark  Sweden  fleet  (September,  1807),  increased  the  ene- 
and  Prussia  were  united  {1800— 1801)  to  mies  of  England.  Even  Russia  re- 
defend  the  rights  of  neutials  bt  force  of  nounced  her  alliance.  But  tlie  offers  of 
arms.  Hereupon  the  Enghsh  adopted  peace  made  at  Erfurt,  by  tlie  emperors  of 
hostile  measure?  But  thii  dispute  was  Russia  and  France,  were  rejected  t>y  the 
soon  ended.  The  head  t  tl  e  mrlheni  Lnglishgovernment,  because  it  would  not 
confederacy,    the    emperor    Paul     died  acknowledge  Joseph  Bonapaite  king  of 
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Spdii,  Already  had  an  English  army,  kingdom.  The  return  of  Napoleon  af- 
sent  to  Portugul,  compelled  the  Freiieli  forded  the  British  arms  an  opportunity  of 
general  Junot,  and  the  Russian  fleet  lyinf(  etuning  new  fame  in  [lie  battle  of  Water- 
in  the  Tagus,  to  capitulate  (Aug.  30,  and  loo,  in  cousciiuence  of  which  Napoleon 
Sept  3,  1808^  The  Spaniards,  who  had  gave  himself  up  to  the  English  (July  13, 
risen  against  France,  were  supplied  witli  1815). 

nioney,  military  stores  and  troops  ;  Ca-  1815,  The  political  attitude  of  England 
yenne,  the  island  of  Martinique,  end  tlie  had  been,  for  23  yearn,  warlike.  All  (lie 
Ionian  islands  aa  &r  as  Corfu  and  St.  wars  of  the  European  continent,  against 
Maura, were;:onquered; andsnexpedition  the  revolution  and  against  the  empire, 
(the  Walcheren)  against  Zealand  and  were  be^un  by  England,  and  supported 
Flandei'swasunder1aken,butfajled(1809);  by  English  gold.  At  lost,  the  object  waa 
in  the  nest  year,  however,  the  islauds  of  attained:  not  only  was  the  ancient  fiimily 
Uuadalottpe,  St.  Martin,  Sl  Eustaiia,  Am-  re^ored  to  the  ^rone,  but  France  waa 
boyna,  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France,  reduced  to  its  orimntd  limita,  its  naval 
were  taken  by  the  British.  Soon  after,  force  destroyed,  and  its  commerce  almost 
the  mental  disorder  of  the  king  returning,  annihilated.  But  victory  brought  bitter 
made  a  regency  necessary,  which  the  par-  iruitB  even  to  England,  which,  after  seve- 
liaiiient  conferred  upon  the  prince  of  ral  years  of  peace,  came  to  maturity.  A 
Wales.  The  English  government,  being  debt,  of  which  the  capital  amounted  to 
determined  not  to  make  peace  with  more  than  40  years'  revenue  of  the  king- 
France  till  she  retired  witliin  her  former  dom,  and  internal  disturbances  whidi 
limits,  and  received  again  her  ancient  threatened  the  greatest  danger,  demanded 
family  of  princes,  opened  the  campaign  from  the  ministry  the  most  cautious  and 
of  1812  with  new  hopes.  England  was  judicious  measures.  The  absurd  opinion, 
soon  the  soul  of  the  coalition  which  was  that  war  opens  such  sources  of  prosperity 
formed  on  the  conduent ;  tlie  influence  of  to  a  country,  as  compensate  for  the  re- 
her  wealth  was  felt  every  where.  She  sources  which  it  consumes,  had  been 
pressed  with  overpowerin"  weight  on  the  contradicted  by  experience.  Frugality 
sinkingpowerof  Fiance  in  Spain.  A  new  and  forbearance  from  all  superfluous  ex- 
war  with  the.U.  States  of  North  America  pense,  particularly  &ota  war,  have  there- 
(conchided  by  the  peace  of  Ghent,  Dec.  fore  been,  since  1815,  the  first  law  of  the 
94,  1814)  did  not  prevent  her  from  apply-  government,  by  which  the  policy  of  Eng- 
Ing  her  strength  to  the  affairs  of  the  land  has  liecome  as  peaceful  as  it  had  fbr- 
concinent.  The  result  corresponded  to  merly  been  wariike.  Notwithstanding  the 
her  great  exertions.  The  allies  entered  English  government  has  formally  opposed 
Paris.  Wellington,  after  he  had  delivered  tlie  principle,  maintained  by  many  of  the 
Spain  from  the  French,  at  the  head  of  the  other  European  jiowers,  that  the  Europe- 
united  English,  Spanlsli  and  Portuguese  an  association  ot  slates  has  a  right  to  put 
force,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  down  by  force  any  attempt  on  tlie  part  of 
U|>on  Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse.  The  the  people  of  an  esastin^  government  to 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  followed  the  overturn  it,  namely,  the  right  of  armed  tn- 
evpulsion  of  Napoleon,  and  the  French  far/erence,  as  it  is  called,  yet  they  have  care- 
re  ceived  a  constitution  based  upon  libei^il  fully  avoided  ^oing  farther  than  a  mere 
prmciptes.  England  gave  baclt,  without  verbal  explanation  of  tlieir  views.  On  the 
lie<:itation,  all  her  French  conque.sts,  with  entrance  of  Canning  into  the  department 
the  exception  of  Tobago,  St,  Lucie  and  of  foreign  affiurs,  after  the  suicide  of  Lon- 
thi-  Isle  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  donderry  (q.v.VdieBritish  withdrewfrom 
"he  retained,  of  her  Dutch  conquests,  the  conflnental  system  of  politics, 
the  c.ipe  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Esse-  Afler  the  termination  of  the  wars 
quilto  and  Berbice ;  of  her  Danish,  Heli-  witli  Napoleon,  notwitlistanding  the  econ- 
goland;  and  of  her  Italian,  Malta ;  and  omy  of  the  government,  particularly 
ohtaine^l  tlie  protection  of  tlie  Ionian  isles,  shown  in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  eu 
Her  acquisitions,  in  respect  to  territorial  great  a  burden  was  left  upon  tlic  nation, 
possessions  and  political  imponajice,were  and  tlie  bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817 
therefore  very  p'eat ;  especially  as,  at  the  bad  made  the  necessities  of  the  manufac- 
same  time,  her  East  Indian  dotninions  wore  turers  bo  urgent,  that  this  class  of  thii 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  tern-  nation  wos  reduced  to  despair.  In  Juno, 
tories  of  the  king  of  Candy ;  so  that  tlie  1819,  disturbances  began  in  the  manuiac- 
whole  of  Ceylon  became  subject  to  the  tiiring  districts.  Meetings  were  held,  in 
It ritish  crown.  Hanover  likewise  received  whlcu  annual  parliaments,  and  a  radicat 
considerable  additions,  and  the  name  of  a  reform  in  the  election  of  members,  wero 
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The  revolutionary  spirit  had  really  existed  m 
us  on  Englund,  atid  givun  occasion  to  these  dis- 
these  oucasioiis.  Tlie  asBembiiee  went  so  orders,  iiiateair  nf  their  having  sjirung, 
lar  ae  to  choose  dflegaies  for  a  new  par-  as  tliey  did,  merely  from  want,  it  would 
liament ;  and  no  one  knew  what  a  mob  of  have  taken  a  very  dangerous  turn,  at  the 
many  thousands  might  imdertake  next,  time  of  tlie  trial  of  the  queen.  This  trial. 
Serious  measures  were  therefore  adopted,  which  was  brouglit  od  hy  faults  and  |>as. 
Sucha  mobatMauehester(Au^.  16,1819)  aons  on  both  sides, and  in  which  alt  re- 
was  dispersed  by  the  authorities  of  that  gard  to  femalo  dignity  and  princely  honor 
place,  by  means  of  a  military  force.  On  was  trodden  imder  foot,  gave  a  new  pre- 
this  occasion,  many  persons  were  killed  test,anewraUyingpouit,tothediaconlciJt- 
and  wounded.  The  authorities  were  re-  ed.  It  becan  iipon  the  reiuiu  of  the  ([ueen 
proached,not  only  with  having  used  force  to  England  (June  6, 1820),by  amessagulo 
without  necessity,  but  also  as  liaving  vio-  tlie  parliaineut  to  InQuire  into  her  con 
lated  the  tbrms  of  law.  Judicial  proceed-  duct ;  whereupon  a  ministerial  motiou  tbl- 
ings  were  instituted  against'tbem,  which  lowed,  proposing  an  injudicious  personal 
ended  widi  their  acquillal.  These  excite-  penal  law  (bill  of  painaand  penalties),  dis- 
ments  (see  Radkid  Reformers)  assumed  creditable  to  the  English  legislation.  The 
every  day  a  more  dangerous  character,  purport  of  the  bill  was,  that  queen  Caro 
and  the  niinisUy  were  compelled  to  pro-  line  had  forfeited  the  title,  rights  and  pre- 
pose  to  parliament,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  rogativcsof  a  queen  of  England,  and  that 
extraordinary  measures,  whicli,  a  month  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  to  be 
before,  had  been  determined  upon  in  regarded  as  dissolved.  The  shameful 
Germany  for  fire  years.  These  were  charges  brought  against  tlie  queen  in 
adopted  by  the  parUament,  to  be  con-  parliament,  were  retaliated  by  the  most 
tinued  for  five  yeais  likewise,  and  con-  bitter  satire  ujion  the  king.  The  oppo- 
aisted  of  five  articles:  1.  a  prohibition  of  sition  among  the  people  to  this  measure 
private  miUtary  exercises ;  2.  of  tlie  pos-  was  so  great,  that  the  ministers  dared  not 
session  of  weapons ;  3.  of  the  liberty  of  bring  into  llie  lower  house  the  bill  paseml 
holding  meetings  of  the  people,  witnout  in  the  upper.  Tlie  time  was,  likowiee,  too 
the  permission  of  the  local  authorities ;  dangerous,  as  the  revolutions  in  Sjiain, 
4.  the  application  of  the  severe  stamp  Portugal  and  Naples,  followed  each  other 
system  to  pamphlets  under  two  sheets,  ^id  iji  quick  succeision.  The  assiissination 
a  more  rigorous  punishment  of  libels,  of  the  duke  of  Berry  (February  13,  1830), 
and  of  seditious  or  irrehgious  writings ;  the  Calo-street  conspiracy  (February  23), 
lastiy,  5.  the  acceleration  of  judicial  vi-ere  important  symptoms.  The  crisis  in 
jnijceedings  in  case  of  small  ofiences.  England,  however,  passed  quickly  over. 
The  death  of  George  III  (January  39,  The  distui-bances  among  the  munufec- 
1830)  mode  no  change  in  these  respects,  turera  ceased,  as  their  wants  were  allevi- 
though  it  produced  many  importairt  con-  ated;  the  popularity  of  the  kmg was rees- 
sequences.  The  dangers  of  radicidism  tablislied  by  a  journey  through  his  domin- 
vanished,  as  peace,  the  consequent  dimi-  ions ;  and  the  queen  was  alinost  foreouen 
nution  of  taxes,  the  increased  demand  whenshedied,Augiist7,18ai.  (See  Geoj^ 
for  manufactures  abroad,  particularly  in  IV.)  Butmuch  moreserioiisdisorders,m 
Spanish  America,  lietter  harvests,  and  theintemal  relationsofG.BritaJn,  appear 
cheaper  means  of  living,  again  improved  ed  (1833),  and  showed  the  consequence  of 
the  situation  of  the  manufacturers.  The  that  disjiroportion,  which  e-"dsts  in  the  Biit- 
renewal  of  specie  jiaytnents,  by  which  the  ish  iriands,  between  the  great  lauded  pro- 
value  of  the  paper  currency  was  in-  prietora  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
creased,  was  also  of  great  effect,  and  was  ground.  The  property  of  the  soil  is  in 
particularly  fevorable  lo  the  manufuctiir-  comparatively  very  few  hands.  Besides 
ers.  The  last  convulsion  of  this  disorder,  the  clergy,  who  tmssesied  about  six  thou- 
waa  the  conspiracy  of  a  band  of  desperate  sand  estates,  and  the  corporations,  whose 
men,  under  die  conduct  of  Aithur  This-  possessions  might  be  reckoned  at  an  equal 
Uewood, — amanwho  hadsunk  from  are-  number,  there  were  then  in  England  bat 
Bpect^le  standing  by  misconduct,— to  as-  about  twenty  thousand  landholders.  The 
eaasinate  all  Uie  miniateiB.  They  were  English  law,  which  gives  to  the  eldest  sou 
betrayed.  Thiatlewood  and  four  of  the  all  tiie  real  estate,  is  itself  suiScient  to  keep 
other  conspirators  were  executed,  and  four  together  large  masses  of  landed  propeny; 
otiiers  were  transported,  for  life,  to  Boia-  but  the  pressure  of  war  lins  done  sull 
iij  Bay,  that  great  sink  of  tlie  moral  iin-  more.  In  1786,  there  were  250,000  land 
purity  of  the  mother  country.    If  much  ed  proprietors.     The  smau  fiirmeis  are 
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now,  almost  without  exception,  tenaiita  ;  equal  dlvisiou  of  taxes,— a  measure  as  dis- 

of  whom  Mr.  Coke  alone  has  500  around  agreeable  to  ihe  opposiijon  us  to  the  miu- 

hijn.     Iq  ScMitlftnd,  the  ancient  common  ialerial  party.    No  one  even  dared  to  pro- 

[^atessions  of  the  ctan  have  passed  to  the  pose  the  obvious  measure,  of  the  reduc- 

chieE     Id  Ireland,  the  ancient  proprietors  tion  of  rents,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  iu 

were  almost  all  displaced  by  the  coufisca-  value  of  the  paper,  consequent  upon  the 

tions  of  Elizabeth, CromwellandWHIiam  resump^on  of  specie  payments  by  tlie 

Ifl.andtheirlandedestatesdividedamong  bank.    Thisincrease  in  value  amounted 

a  few   English  families;    so  that  there  to  15per cent.;  and therentashouldlwve 

mere  tenants  for  Ijfe  are  admitted  to  vote  been  reduced  in  proportion.    Some  pn  - 

in  the  p^'liamentaiy  electjons ;  otherwise  prietors,  indeed,  did  induce  the  rents  of 

there  would  Ite  few  voters.     Besides  their  their  tenancy  10,15,andeven30percenL, 

own  possesions,  the  clergy  in  England  but  we  caunot  say  what  proportion  ihey 

and  Ireland  have  tithes  from  aUnost  all  bore  to  those  who  did  not.    The  landed 

real  estate.     In  181^  the  high  price  of  aristocracy  sought  to  tJirow  the  loss  upon 

com  had  sunk ;  and,  in  1820,  the  value  of  the  other  great  division  of  the  people,  the 

money  was  increased  by  die  reneival  of  inanufiicturets,  by  keeping  upthepiicoof 

specie  payments  at  the  banks;  so  that  ruin  com,  tlirough  the  means  of  prohibitory 

threatened  the  tenantry  (in  England  the  duties  upon  tlie  import  of  foreign  com. 

strengtii  of  the  nation,  and  in  Ireland  the  A  source  of  relief  to  which  some  peisons 

treat  mass  of  the  people),  from  tlieir  ino-  looked,  was  the  reduction  of  the  income 

ility  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  leases,  of  the  clei-gy,  which  in  England  must  be 

which  had  been  made  when  the  value  of  regarded  as  excesave,  in  Ireland  as  a  use- 

money  vras  less.    In  England,  they  ex-  les*  burden  upon  the  people.     In  Eng- 

pected  general   poverty.      In  Ireland,  a  land,  the  revenue  of  the  Episcopal  church 

ftmine  arose,   in  consequence  of  a  bad  is  too  great,  compared  with  the  number 

harvest   In  Scoriand,  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  people,  and  its  distribution,  likewise, 

expelled   from  their  places  of  residence,  is  very  unequal  and  niijiist.    The   whole 

One  proprietor  (in  April,  1820)  removed  amount  has  been  reckoned  at  £7,600,000. 

(iOO  femiues  from  their  farms,  in  the  coun-  {Cmt  on  the  Berenue*  of  the  diurck  of 

ty  of  Ross ;  in  the  county  of  Sulherlaid,  England,  vrith  an  Inqidry  into  the  Mcessi- 

the  marchioness  of  Stafford  did  the  same  li/,  JuMwx  and  Pidiey  ^  an  Abditum  or 

towards  15,000  persons,  turning  their  farms  ConanvbOitm^  Tittes  (3d  edit^  London, 

into  sheep-walks,  for  the  sake  of  greater  1823) ;  and  jtejnaris  on  (Ae  Consumption 

profit.     In  England,  this  slate  of  tlie  agri-  <f  Public  Wealth  bg  the  Clergif  of  uKry 

liuitmul  population  excited  far  more  anx-  CAmftJ[n.VQiion,etc.(London,  18^3.)  See, 

iety  than  the  disturbances  of  the  manu-  also,   die  article  JScckaiastieal  Estabtish- 

fecturing  districts,   because  it  affected  a  ments.)     This  income  is  divided  among 

more  important  and  enei^tic  part  of  the  2   orclLbishops,  25    bishops   and   10,500 

nation,  and  sprung  from  a  deep  and  per-  other  clergymen ;  among  whom  are  5098 

manent  cause ;  but  the  means  proposed  to  rectois  and"  3667  ricars.    Many  of  the  ap- 

remedy  the  evil  were  very  various.    The  poiutments  in  the  church  do  not  require 

ministry  pointed  out,  as  the  true  cause  of  the  performimce  of  actual  service,  but  are 

this  evil,  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax  held,  as  the  French  abbeys  were  formerly, 

by  act   of  parliament,   which  they  had,  as  pensions  and  sinecm^s.    The  number 

even  in  1816,  declaied  a  victory  of  ihe  of  die  churches  amounts  to  10,192;   the 

rich  over  the  poor;  the  consequences  of  number  of  the  femilies  belonging  to  the 

which  were  now  developed.    By  this  vie-  clergy,  to  16—18,000.    The  clergy  doing 

tory,  all  personal  estate,  the  revenue  from  actual  service  are  miserably  pjud.  In  1814, 

capital  and  from  the  colonial  possessions,  there  were  1657,  among  4406,  whose  sala- 

were  fexempted  from  taxation;  in  coDse-  riea  did  not  amount  to  £60  each.    All 

quence  of  which,  the  burden  fell  almost  that  is  paid  to  Ihe  parish  priests,  of  the 

entirely  upon  the  woifeing  class,  and  on  £7,600,000   belonging  to   the   Episcopal 

the  consumption  ofthe  necessaries  of  life,  chureh,    is  about  £aOO,000,  or  one  fif- 

The  assertions    of  tlie  oppoation,  that  teenth  of  the  whole  re\'enue ;  and  they 

the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  conse-  have  been,  therefore,  chiefly  supported  by 

quenceoftheescessive  taxes, wereindee^  the  voluntary  contributions  of   tbeur  pa- 

not  without  foundalion ;  out  all  the  possi-  rishioners ;   so  tiiat  the  members  of  the 

ble  means  of  saving,  pwticularly  the  abo-  richest  cnurch  in  the  worid  are  compelled 

htion  of  sinecures,  including  clerical  ones,  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  others.    The 

could   have    afforded    no    real    remedy,  good  of  the  people,  and  of  the  lower  eler- 

which  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  more  gy,  would  be  gTeai\<i  promoted  by  a  dimi- 
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nulion  of  the  total  amount  of  the  church  number  of  critninal  prosBcutions  Huddeii- 

reveime,  and  a  more  equal  divirion  of  the  ly  rose  from  8000  to  almost  14,000  ;  tha 

reduu«d  amotiHt.     The  titlies  should  be  number  of  persons  condemned  to  deatli, 

abolished.    Then,  if  the  smallest  country  from  890  to  1302 ;  of  persons  ti^ausported 

parish  had  attached  to  it  a  salary  of  £250,  to  New  Holland,  from  1054  to  1 734.     Af- 

B  deanery  one  of  £1000,  a  bishopric  one  of  ter  the  resmnption  of  specie  payments  1^ 

£3000,  an  ai-chbishopric  one  of  £8000,  a  the  bank,  the  new  act  of  navigation,  the 

little  over  £2,000,000  would  be  required ;  adoption  of  a  system  of  economy,  and  an 

and  thus  £5,000,000  would  be  saved  year-  establiahment  suited  to  a  time  of  peace, 

ly.     In  Ireland,  the  case  is  still  worsp.  Mr.  Peel,  in  June,  1823,  was  able  to  make 

In  that  country,  there  are  4  Protestant  the  following  statements  to  parliament,on 

archhiohops,  i£i  bishops,  and  a  multitude  the  condition  of  the  country.    "  In  1817, 

ofrichly-eudoweddeaneiies,  rectories,  &c,  seven  out  of  nine  of  the  manufacturing 

All  tliese  are  merely  sinecures ;  as,  among  class  were  unemployed;  in  1823,  none. 

7,000,000  people,  there  are  hardly  400,000  In    Sheffield,    the    poor  rates,  m   1820, 

who  belong  to  tlie  church  of  England,  amounted   to  £36,000 ;  in  1823,  to  only 

Nevertheless,  this  body  of  eccleaastics  re-  £13,000.   lu  1817,  there  were  1600  houses 

ceive  an  income  of  £1,300,000,  while  they  empty :  in  1823,  none.     In  Birmingham, 

donolhingforchurchorsIatejBBdtbepeo-  in  18lf,  of  84,000 inhabitants,  27,50Ore- 

pleof  this  country,  who  live  in  great [njv-  ceived  aid  from  the  poor  fund;  a  third 

erty,  axe  obliged,  nesid^  paying  llie  above  part  of  the  workmen  had  no  occupation ; 

tunount,  to  maintain  their  own  CatlioKc  the  remainder  were  only  half  employed ; 

clergy,  which  they  do  with  strict  honor,  the  poor  rales  amounted  to  almost  £60,000: 

Tills  revenue  of  llie  usele^  Protestant  cler-  in  1^3,  all  the  workmen  were  employed ; 

gy  might  afford  the  means  of  greatimprove-  tlie  poor  rates  amounted  to  only  £90,000 ; 

ments  in  tiie  condition  of  the  mdigeiit  Irish,  the  weekly  pay  of  tlie  weaveiis,  which  in 

if  the  arislocjraey  of  the  landed  proprietors  1800  amounted  to  13  shillings,  and  in  1817 

bad  not  moQopoUzed  it.    They  conader  had  sunk  to  3  shillings  3  pence,  had  risen 

these  places  as  dieir  own  property ;  as  pro-  agiun  to  10 — 16  shDKngs.    The  total  ex- 

visionsfortheiryoungersonsjandthebish-  ports  of  England  amounted,  in  1820,  to 

lips,  BHAbishops  and  deans  are  almost  all  £48,951,467 ;  in  1822,  to  £53,464,123.  The 

l-rothers  and  cousins  of  tiie  nobility.  price  of  com  was,  in  January,  1822,  32 

Though  tiie  distresses  which  we  have  shillings  per  quarter,  and  in  June,  62  shil- 

Bpoken  of,  Bs  esdsting  in  England  Bubae-  fines,    Wilhtne  exception  of  Ireland,  di&- 

quent  to  die  restoration  of  a  seneral  peace  tuniances  had  ceased."      Great  Britain 

in  Europe,  were  aomewluit  Sminished  in  was  neutral  during  the  French  invaaiou  of 

consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  rents  Spain,  in  1893;  allowed  her  subjects  to  aid 

by  many  of  the  large  landed  proprietors,  ttie  cause  of  Greece,  and  acknowledged 

and  of  other  measures,  yet,in  Ireland,  the  the  Greek  insurgents'  right  of  blockade, 

wants  and  oppressions  of  a  numerous  and  She  concluded  a  treaty  of  trade  and  alii- 

uneducated   population  gave  rise,  for  a  ance  with  the  new  American  republics, 

immber  of  yeais,  to  contmual  scenes  of  which    she   formally    acknowledged   in 

violence.    One  coumy  or  another  was  al-  1825.     A  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 

ways  in  insurrection  ;  and  bands  of  arm-  Catholic  dieabiUtieB  was  brought  forward 

ed  men,  under  various  names  (white  boys,  in  this  session,  and  passed  the  house  of 

&C.),  waged  a  continued  war  with  the  ob-  commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  house  of 

noxious  pvprietois,  overseers  of  estates,  loi'ds;  and  tlie  disorders  in  Ireland  con- 

jiisticesofthepeace,&c.  The'^sageofthe  tinned.    Early  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 

Caibo]icreliefbill,inApri!,1839,by  which  the  king  proliibited  any  of  his  subjects 

the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Cathohcs  are  in  from  taking  part  m  the   war  between 

a  great  measure  removed,  we  hope,  will  at  Greece    and    Turkey,  from    fitting    out 

length  afford  permanent  quiet  to  this  af-  ships,  or  exporUng  munitions  of  war  for 

ffieted  couotry.     Since  Mr.  Peel  (now  sir  the  asMStance  of  Greece.     In  1825  and 

jRohert)  became  secretary  for  tlie  home  de-  1826,  great  commercial  difficulties  took 

partmeat,  in  Jaauary,  1899,  be  has  been  place,   in   consequence  of   a  mania  for 

laboring,  withiniich  succe^  to  reform  the  Epeculanon  in  ibreign  loans,  and  in  costly 

crimind  law  of  Gi'eat  Britain.     Tiie  Hum-  undertakings,  conducted  by  joult   stock 

ber  of  orimee  which  have  coraeunderthe  companies,  together  with  an  overloading 

cognizance  of  the  courts,  of  late  years,  of  foreign  markets  with  British  manu- 

has  vaiied  very  much  with  the  general  fiicmres.    Numerous    bankruptcies  took 

siate  of  tlie  country.    In  the  veai-  1817,  place,    and   credit   experienced    a  great 
which  was  one  of  general  sufifcring,  tiie    shock.     The  t"  ' 
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London,  but  in  Ihe  country  its  eflecls  were  cation  of  a  part  of  the  treaty,  hy  which 
longer  felt,  and  fell  upou  persona  lesa  able  tbetliree  powera  obliged  themselveB  toum 
to  bear  loss.  Numerous  private  bankers,  force,  if  necessary,  to  compel  a  cessation 
mauywiihJittleornocapital,hadengroBsed  of  hostilities  in  the  MediteiTanean.  Au- 
the  circulation  of  their  respective  districts,  gust  S,  Mr.  Canning  died,  after  a  violent 
and  bank  after  bani  became  insolvent,  and  painful  illness.  Immediately  after  his 
involving  the  laboring  classes  in  their  rtiin,  death,  lord  Goderich  was  made  chief  lord 
Thus  the  entire  currency  of  the  country  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister.  Jan- 
was  deranged.  The  misery  was  so  gene-  uary  8,  1828,  Ibis  niinister  retired  from 
ral,  as  to  call  for  the  immediate  aid  of  the  office,  and  his  cabinet  was  dissolved.  The 
government.  Bullion  happened  to  be  low-  duke  of  Wellinrton  was  now  made  prime 
er  than  tlie  mint  price,  and  the  officers  minister,  Ekriy  in  this  year,  the  corpora- 
of  tiie  iiiiiit  were  ordered  to  coin  sever-  tion  and  test  acts  were  abolished.  {See 
eigtis  witli  all  possible  despatch.  They  CorporaHan  and  TeA  Ads.\  In  April, 
were  coined  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day,  ISa),  the  Catholic  relief  bill  was  passed, 
and  lor  one  week  at  the  rale  of  150,000,  (See  Cathdk  Eaumtipatum,)  June  26, 
and  sent  off  in  every  direction.  Besides  1830,  George  IV  died,  and  was  succeeded 
tliis,  however,  the  bank  of  England  was  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
obliged  to  make  temporary  issues  of  one  under  the  title  of  William  IV.  In  the 
and  two  poundnotes;  and  thus  the  progress  fell  of  1830,  after  the  revolutionary  move- 
of  the  evil  was  averted.  Ministers  availed  ments  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  much 
tiiemselves  of  this  opportunity  to  mitigate  excitement  occurred  in  England.  The 
the  strictness  of  the  com  laws,  and  to  pro-  miiiistnr  became  unpopular,  and,  on  a  de- 
lect the  manufacturers  agaiiKl  the  mo-  bate  (^Iovember  15)  in  tlie  house  of  com- 
nopoly  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  mons,  respecting  the  civil  list,  the  majority 
Great  Britain  reconciled  PoMu^  with  ogiunst  the  ministry  was  29.  Thedukeof 
Brazil,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the  Wellington  announced,  tiie  next  day,  that 
aud  regency  of  the  former  he  had  resigned  hisotfice;  and,  in  a  day 
ident  idly,  by  sending  troops  or  two,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  at  tiie 
.  ice,  at  die  close  of  lw6,  and  head  of  which  was  earl  Grey.  Mr.  Broug- 
prevenled  Spain  from  forcibly  interfering  ham  was  appointed  lord  chancellor ;  lord 
m  her  afihirs.  Canning  himself  had  pre-  Goderich,  secretary  of  the  colonial  depart- 
viously  been  in  Paris,  to  take  measures  ment;  the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  lord  lien- 
with  the  French  cabinet  for  the  peace  of  tenant  of  Ireland ;  lord  Hili,  commaiideC 
the  Peninsula ;  and  die  three  great  [mwers,  in  chief ;  lord  AUiorp,  chancellor  of  th^ 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  left  to  the  exchequer;  tlie  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
British  and  French  cabinets  die  conduct  president  of  the  council,  &c.,  &c.— For 
of  this  business.  Al  the  same  lime,  Eng-  hifonnation  respecting  British  commerce, 
land  united  with  Russia  (April  4,  1826),  the  soul  of  British  pofitics,  see  the  articleB 
et  St.  Petersburg,  to  Induce,  and,  If  neees-  Commerce  of  Ihe  fforid.  East  India  Cora- 
sary,  to  compel,  the  Porte  to  discontinue  pony,  htdia,  Bank,  &c  For  the  intemal 
hostilities  against  the  Greeks.  January  navi^tionofEnglandjSeeConais.Forfiir- 
5,  IfS7,  the  duke  of  York  died,  in  the  ther  mformation,see  tlie  articles  England, 
64th  yearof  his  age.  February  17,  lird  Scotlaad,Irdaad,Chaiham,BuTit,Fox,Pitl, 
Liverpool,  the  prime  ininister,  was  taken  C<namig,WeUinsU)n,Londtinderry,Si.c^iho 
alarmingly  ill.  The  bill  for  the  emanci-  different  English  sovereigns,  fcc^  JValitm- 
patioii  of' the  Catholics  was  brought  for-  ai  iM(,  and  others ;  likewise  the  Histoty  of 
ward  in  March,  aud,  on  the  7lli  instant,  Humeand  Smollett,continuedby  Wilham 
was  lost  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  Jones,inhisHistoryof Englandduringthe 
vote  being  272  for  and  276  against  it.  JteignofGeorge  III  (London,  1835,  Svols.), 
April  13,  Mr.  Canning  was  announced  as  This  work  ofJ  ones  is  not  sufficiently  impar- 
first  lordof  the  treasury  and  prime  minis-  tial.  The  History  ofEngland,  from  the  first 
ter,  upon  which  occfteion  the  ulira-tory  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
memfers  of  the  cabinet  seceded,  a  whig  of  Maiy,  by  tlie  Catliolic  clergyman  doc- 
ministry  was  formed,  and  a  bitter  opposi-  tor  Lingard  (2d  edit^  6  vols.  4lo.  London, 
tion' commenced  on  the  part  of  the  tones.  1825),  aud  the  continuation  to  Geor^  III 
July  6, 1827,  the  plenipotentiaiies  of  Rus-  (in  all  8  vol8.4to.),  is  of  authority, and  vrell 
»a  and  France,  at  London,  subscribed,  written ;  but  with  regard  to  church  histo- 
wiih  lord  Dudley,  the  treaty  of  London,  ty,  the  viewsare  partial  and  limited  Sha- 
for  the  settlement  of  the  aflmrs  of  Greece,  ron  Turner's  woits  show  much  invesriga- 
((|.  V.)  The  battle  of  Navarino  was  prob-  tion  and  impartiality.  They  are,  1.  hia 
ably  iiasiened  by  the  unauthorized  publi-  History  of  tlie  Anglo- Sasons,  from  their 
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first  Appearanceon  theElbe,and  their  In-  daughter    of   an    English    lawyer  (lord 

Taaion  of  England,  to  the  Norman  Con-  Clarendon).     The  Enghsh  gentry  enjoy 

Siest(4thedit.3vole.,LondoD,1824);3.his  no  exempdon  from  taxes  or  oUier  civil 
istoryofEugland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  burdens ;  the  peers,  indeed,  are  exempted 
ftomWiHiam  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VIII  from  the  performance  of  many  little  pub- 
(2d  edit, 6  vols^ London,  1825, el seq.);  3,  lie  services,  such  as  sittiogon  juries,  &c. 
liis  Histoiy  of  tiie  Reigns  of  Eklwaiii  VI,  They  have  also  a  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
Mairand  Elizabeth.  Sur  James  Mackiu-  houseoflordson  indictments  for  treason, or 
tosh's  Histoiy  of  Etiglnnd  (1st  vol.  London,  felony,or  misprision  thereof;  but  the  admin- 
1830,  repiinted  I'hiladelpiiia,  1830);  also  iatration  of  justice  befbre  this  tribunal  is 
Hailara'a  Constitutiouid  History  of  Eng-  as  strict  as  in  llie  ordinoiy  courts.  Their 
land ;  Ouizoi's  CvUeclion  dea  Mimoirea  persons  cannot  be  arrested  in  civil  cases. 
rdfttTfa  ft  la  RholutUin  cFAngleterre  (Paris,  The  civil  state  of  the  En^hsh  nation  has 
183tft.  Lord  John  Russel's  History  of  acquired  its  present  organization,  like  the 
the  Enghsb  Government  and  Constitution  other  institutions  of  the  countiy,  \iy  a  grad- 
fiinn  (he  Eelgn  of  Henry  VHI  to  the  lot-  ualdevelopement,aiidmodJficationBsuited 
est  Time,  George  Moore's  Hiatoiy  of  the  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  retarded  by  the 
British  Ro\-olution  of  1688,  &,c.  For  sta-  attachment  of  the  nation  to  old  customs, 
tisticaland  political  information,  see  the  The  nobjlitystii)  bears iracesoftheSaxon 
Lettrea  s«r  P.3n^etaTe,  by  the  bai-on  de  times,  although  the  Saxons  cannot  strictly 
Stael  Holstein  (Paris,  1825).  The  Leltres  be  said  to  have  had  a  hereditary  nobili^, 
de  Saint  Jamea  (Geneva,  1819 — 26, 5  vols.),  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  TTieir 
also  deserve  attention,  as  do  the  Voyages  athdings  were  only  the  niemlwrs  of  the 
dans  la  Gramk-lireta^Ui  rdativement  aux  royal  femily,  and  probably  only  the  sons 
Servicca  publies  de  la  OaeTn,de  la  Marine,  and  grandsons  ol  the  king.  The  areh- 
rf  dea  Fonts  et  ChmissieSfaii  Commerce  et  h  bishop  of  England,  by  virtue  of  his  spir- 
VbiduslHe,  dqniia  1816,  by  baron  Ch.  Du-  itual  dignity,  and  not,aB  some  have  slated, 
pin(lBted.l^0,2ded.  Paris,  1825,3  parts,  in  the  character  of  landed  proprietor,  vras 
eachof2vols.)  Lowe's  woric  on  the  c«ndi-  equal  to  them  in  rank  and  privileges, 
tionofagriculturpiCommerce  and  finance  in  and  bad  the  same  utrtgUd.  The  couutiy 
England  (18931  desen'es  to  be  mentioned,  was  divided  iuto  shires,  afterwards  called 
L  !Z7ie  Cim  State.  The  English  nation  couiiMes,  each  of  whicli  was  governed  by 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  an  eaUtorman;  but  tliis  dignity  was  not 
classes,  the  noWity,  gentry  and  commcnolty.  hereditary.  (See  .Mdtrman.)  Among  the 
The  clergy  do  not  form  a  separate  estate,  as  freemen,  the  royal  officers  and  thanes  en- 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  The  laws,  joyed  particular  privileges ;  but  their  dig- 
however,  acknowledge  only  two  disdnc-  nity  was  not  hereditary,  Mid  the  ctorts,  or 
ttons,  the  nobility  and  die  commonalty,  the  husbandmen,  attmned  the  same  rank, 
latter  including  the  gentry.  The  distinc-  when  they  owned  five  hides  of  land,  to- 
tion  between  the  nobility  and  commonalty  gether  with  a  chapel,  a  Itilehen,  a  hull  and 
is  by  no  means  like  that  between  the  patn-  a  bell.  A  merchant,  who  had  made  three 
cians  and  plebeians  in  ancient  Rome,  nor  voyages  on  his  own  account  received  the 
that  between  the  nobles  and  citizens  of  titte  of  Hutne.  The  free  peasants  (ac- 
Fiiince  in  the  last  century.  Intermarriages,  cording  to  their  vaiious  relations  to  the 
it  is  well  known,  are  usual:  Iheeldestson  soil,  called  ceorls,  cotsets,  bmiaiit,  botvers, 
only  inherits  the  rank  and  tides  of  the  an-  hire],  the  serfs  or  bondsmen,  employetl 
cestor;  thevraytothe  highest  dignities  is  partly  in  personal  services,  and  partiy  in 
atvrays  open  to  talent  and  merit,  and  tlJe  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  (in  Saxon 
privileges  of  nobili^  are  not  of  a  kind  to  Iheojemen  esne,  in  Danish  tliradsV  made 
wound  the  self-respect  of  a  commoner,  up  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  lines  of 
The  gentry  Is  not,  like  the  lower  nobility  distinction  between  these  different  classes 
in  many  countries,  separated  by  politi-  were  cot  very  broad,  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cal  privileges  from  the  commonalty,  hut  cult  fora  serftobecomeafreemau.Hfree- 
sitB  with  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  man  a  tlione,  and  a  thane  an  ealdorman. 
where  wealth,  industry,  talent  and  Towards  the  end  of  the  Saxon  period, 
knowledge  are  the  great  moving  powers,  there  was  a  tendency  to  render  all  tliese 
Nor  have  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignities  distinctions  hereditary,  which  was  com- 
(as  in  some  cases  in  Germany),  nor  the  pleted  and  fixed  by  the  Nomian  conquest. 

freal  offices  of  state,  been  connected  with  The  dignity  of  governor  of  a  coun^  be- 

irth.    Two  queens  have  reigned  in  Eiig-  came  hereditary  and   feudal,  but  in  die 

land  (Mary  and   Anne),   whose   molhtr,  course  of  a  century,  had  ceased  to  be  any 

Ann  Hyde  (wife  of  James  II),  was  the  tiling  more  than  titular.     In  the  reigr  of 
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king  John,  tlio  earls,  the  descendants  of  numerous  condemnations  for  high  treason, 

ihe   former  governors,  were   merely  the  most  of  them  became  extinct.     There  are 

firstclassof  hBrons,geiierally,indeed,  with  now  only  two   dukes,  whose  lilies  dale 

great  landed  estates,  but  without  any  offi'  frO[ii  a  period  antecedent  to   the  reign  of 

cial  character.    This  had  devolved  on  the  Charles  II — the   duke  of  Norfolk  (from 

sheriS  [gkire-gerefan,  vkt-comites,  tiatto-  1483),  and   [he  duke   of  Somerset  (from 

res,  reeves  of^the  shire),  who  have  con-  1546).    Charles  II  bestowed  the  litle  on 

tinned  to  the  present  time.     The   whole  his  natural  sons.     Since  the  accession  of 

TH'oiierty  of  the  soil  was  vested  in  the  George  III,  it  has  been  bestowed  only  on 

king,as  the  lord  paramount,  after  the  con-  the  royal  princes,  the  duke  of  Wellingtou 

quest,  iuid  every  thing  became  hereditary ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.    The  lat- 

oven  the  hisho™  and  miu«d  abbois  tie-  ter  are  the  only  persons  who  have  reoeiv- 

came  iK^ona.    The  holders  of  fiefs,  oblig-  ed  this  honor  since  1766.  There  are  at 

ed  to  render   militaiy  service   for  their  present  18  English  dukes,  8  Scottish  (of 

lands,   constituted   the  knighthood  ;    the  whom  two  are  also  English  dukes)  and  1 

nobility,  eonsislin"  of  the  two  classes  of  Irish.      The  title  of  marquis  was  intro- 

earlsand  barons,  had  a  sent  in  parliament,  duced  in  tlie  time  of  Richard  II.    It  is  the 

where  the  knights  apfieared  only  by  dep-  next  in  rank  to  the  ducal  dignity.      lu 

uties.    That  amidst  these  change  many  1789,there  was  only  one  morqins  in  Eng- 

free   husbandmen   should    be    converted  land ;  there  are  now  18, 3  in  Scotland,  14 

into  villeins,  is  not  astonishing;  yet  the  in  Ireland.    Next  in  degree  are  the  eatls 

commons,  particularly  the  city  of  London,  (<].  v.),  the  oldest  of  all  these  titles.    The 

had  become  so  powerful,  and  the  free-  title  of  viscount  was   introduced  during 

holderssoniunerous,tliat  the  tendency  to  tlie   reign  of  Henr^VI.     The  present 

liberty  hi  the  nation  was  decided.    The  number  of  earls  is  99  in  England,  44  in 

risings  of  the  people  against  the  oppres-  Scotland,  74  in  Irffland  ;  of  viscounts,  19 

eions  of  the  batons  in  tlic  reign  of  Rich-  in  England,  4  in  Scotland,  43  ui  Ireland, 

ard  II  (1381),  when  the  abolition  of  slave-  The  barons  in  England  are  111,  in  Scot- 

ry  and  its  consequent  grievances  was  de-  land  22,  in  Ireland  58,     These  numbers 

manded,  showed  to  wli^t  Ihe  nation  was  designate  individuals,  not  titles.  Thenum- 

tending,  and  before  two   hundred  years  berof  titles  is  mnchmore  numerous,most 

afterwar(ls,everyiraceofviilenagehaddis-  of  the  higher   nobility  having  severaL 

appeared.    The  landed  proprietors,  of  all  They  are  chissed  here  according  to  the 

classes,  i>arlicii>ated,  as  freeholiiers,  in  the  titles'  by  which  they  are  generally  known. 

choice   of  members  of  parliament;  the  (There  are,  besides, official  barons,  as bar- 

tenania  only,  who  had  no  property  in  the  ons  of  the  exchequer,  barons  of  the  cinque 

soil,  and  the  copyholders,  who  were  orig-  pons,  &c.,  who  are   not  peers,  have   no 

innlly  tenants  at  will,  and  afterwards  ac-  seat  in  the  upper  house,  and  whose  title 

quired  a  certain  limited  property  in  the  is  not   hereditary.)     Each  individual  of 

soil,  were  not  admitted  to  tliis  privilege,  tlie  hi^er  nobility  is  called  lord,  and  is  a 

To  the  two  ranks  of  nobility  aimve-men-  peer  of  the  realm.    The  title  of  lord  ia 

tioned,  three  others  were  afterwards  added,  also  attached  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of 

E^lward  III,  in  tiie  brilliant  period  of  his  London,  but  only  during  the   term  of  of- 

conquesia,  created  his  eldest  son  duke  8f  fice.    The  archbisiiops  and  bishops  of 

'  Cornwall  (\2SP),  and  established  fbr  his  the   church   of  England,  have   also  Ihe 

younger  sons  the  ducal  dignities  of  Clar-  privilegesof  tlie  higher  nobility,  of  which 

ence  end  Lancaster  (J362),     Richard  It  thecliief  isa  seat  in  the  honse  of  peers; 

not  only  created  his  uncles  dukes  of  York  but  this  dignity  is  only  in  virtue  of  their 

and  Gloucester,  but  bestowed  on  his  ia-  eccle^astical  offices.      The   Scotch    and 


vorite,  Robert  de  Vere,  tlie  title  of  dvke  of  Irish  peers  sit  in  the  house  oidy  by  depti- 

Irdtmd.    Since  that  time,  the  ducal  title  tation  ;  the   former  electing   16  and  the 

has  remained  the  highest  title  of  nobility,  latter  29  of  their  number  fbr  this  purpose. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  only  one  The  titles  of  nobiUty  mentioned  above, 

who  really  possessed  a  duchy,  tlie  county  are  inherited  by  theeldest  son,  who,  dur- 

ofLancaster  having  been   bestowed  on  ing  the  life  of  the  father,  bears  by  courtesy 

John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  fourth       n  lu           nd  tide;  if  the  father  has  none 

with  tlie  royalties  thereto  belong!  g     Al  (as  n  he  caseof  ftbaron),theHonisstyied 

though  the  duchy  was  reunited         I  e  i    rf.    The  other  jirivileges  of  the  higher 

crowii  in  1461,  this  county  is  still  a     unty  n  bdi  yare  inconsiderable.    In  1813,  they 

palatine.    Afier  tiiis  |)eriod,  the  d    al  ti  I  n         d  to  564  families  (including  the  6 

was  held  by  many  tami!ies  ;  bt     n    h  hb   1  ops  and  the  42  bishops),  and  the 

wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  I      J  I       cnue  of  the  temporal  nobility  vras 
51* 
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reckoned  by  Colqulioun  at  £5,000,000;  courts  were  held  every  three  or  four  weeks 
that  of  ^e  spiritual  loiijs,  at  £340,000.  origiually  in  the  lord^  hall.  In  cases  of 
The  gentry  may  be  said  to  include  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  all  jiei^one  coinmo- 
lich  but  untitled  lauded  proprietory  and,  rant  within  the  precinct,  freeholders  and 
in  general,  all  to  Whom  wealth,  office  or  copyholdei^  were  required  to  attend  the 
talents,  united  with  good  manners,  secure  coiirt-leet  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  /oifc-n^^fii), 
respect  The  title  of  eaqmre  {eetytr,  sen-  which  was  held,  in  tlie  name  of  the  king, 
tifa;armiger)  Iwlongs  to  all  civil  officers,  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord's  Btew- 
mmi  the  justice  of  peace  upwards,  to  ard.  Charges  of  treason  or  felony  he  re- 
doctors  and  barristers.  The  eldest  sons  ferred  to  the  king's  coiin.  Offences  of  a 
of  knights,and  the  younger  sonsof  peers,  lighter  character  were  tried  by  a  jury 
inherit  it  Ail  foreign  nobles,  even  the  wTiom  lie  appointed,  and  conformably  to 
Irish  peers,  are  only  reckoned  aniong  ibe  whose  vertlict  he  gave  judgment, 
enquires  in  England.  The  nest  degree  is  II.  English  ConstUidion,  We  cannot 
that  of  kuights  {q.  v.),  among  which  are  agree  with  the  often  repeated  assertion  of 
the  baronets  (i\.  v.) :  this  dignity  was  ere-  Blonlesquieu,  that  the  English  consiitu- 
Bted  by  Janies  I,  in  1611,  and  descends  to  ^on  owes  its  enei^  to  the  strict  separa- 
the  eldcsl  son.  In  order  to  raise  money,  tion  of  tlie  tliree  powers — the  executive, 
he  granted  to  100  persons  the  right  of  the  judicial  ond  the  legislative.  For  par- 
bearing  tlio  alms  of  Ulster,  and  prefixing  hament  exercises  an  important  pert  of  the 
die  titfe  nr  to  their  names,  m  considera-  judicial  and  executive  powers ;  the  latter 
tion  of  the  payment  of  £1000  each,  chiefly  in  the  house  of  commons,  which 
There  are  no  privileges  annexed  to  the  keeps  up  a  perpetual  oversight  on  the  ad- 
baronetcy,  but  the  title  is  considered  as  an  miuistniuon,  and  performs  a  gi'eat  many 
hoDor,  and  is  frequently  bestowed  on  dis-  executive  acts  by  private  bills  (for  tlie  con- 
tinguishedcivi1andmlHtaryofticers,andon  strucling  of  roada,  bridges,  canals,  &c., 
scientific  and  Uterair  men  of  eminence,  granting  divorces,  &c.);  the  former  by  the 
The  number  is  now  851.  Colqulioun  es-  house  of  loivis,  which  is  the  supreme  ju- 
limated  the  whole  number  of  knights  and  dicial  tribunal  of  the  empire :  the  king, 
esquires  at  11,000,  that  of  gentlemen  who  m  the  privy  council  or  in  his  cabinet,  ex- 
live  on  their  incomes  at  35,000.  Thedif-  ercises  legislative  and  judiciol  povrers. 
ference  between  this  lower  nobility  and  tlie  three  superior  conns  have  a  power 
tlie  commonalty  is  so  slight,  that  Block-  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Roman  pretors,  as 
Hone  includes  them  under  the  same  head,  tlieir  deci^oDS  have,  in  a  degree,  the  force 
The  commonalty,  taken  in  its  uaiTowest  of  laws:  end,  in  general,  the  tliree  depart- 
sense,  is  composed  of  yeomen  (all  free-  menls  run  into  each  other,  so  that  neither 
holders  of  forty  shillings  a  year  income)  of  tliem  has  an  entirely  sepai'ate  and  in- 
and  tradesmen,  artificeis  and  laborers,  dependent  organ.  Not  less  erroneous  is 
The  contrast  between  want  and  affluence  the  representation  of  the  king  and  the  two 
is  nowhere  so  stilking  es  in  England,  houses  of  parliament  as  a  mixture  of 
Three  sevenths  of  tlie  population  have  aristocracy,  monarchy  and  democracy, 
merely  enough  to  supply  their  necessities.  The  parliament  is  thoroughly  arisloc"  ■" 
One  third  is  assisted  by  the  parishes.  In  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a 
the  reign  of  Charles  Il,all  niilitary  tenures  m'embeis,  whom  paiticular  circumsti 
were  changed  into  free  and  common  connect  with  the  cause  of  the  people. 
socage ;  and  all  feudal  dues  and  services,  The  lower  house  is,  on  the  whole,  merely 
with  tlie  exception  at  frankahiwigTie,  and  an  aesembly  of  iha  great  landholders,  and 
the  honorary  services  of  grand  serjeaniy,  the  ujiper  house  is  the  same  in  another 
were  abolished.  But  even  tlie  villeins,  form,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  aristo- 
from  whom  the  modem  copyholders  have  cratical  element  of  birth.  But  die  rights 
sprung,  were  treated  as  freemen,  except  of  the  people,  end  the  sovereignty  of  the 
m  re^Rrd  to  the  obligation  to  render  cer-  laws,  on  which  civil  freedom  depends,  are 
tain  services.  This  appears  from  tlie  secured  by  otlier  institutions,  the  perma- 
three  kinds  of  courts  formerly  held  In  the  nence  of  which  is  guarantied  by  two  cuv 
raaiiors,  and  which  by  law  may  still  be  cunistances  ;  first,  that  the  aristocracy  de- 
held  there.  The  court  baron  at  common  pends  on  these  institutions  as  a  protection 
law — baron's  court,  or  freeholder's  court —  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal 
was  composed  of  (he  freeholdeiB,  who  de-  power ;  and,  secondly,  the  danger  that  an 
termined  civil  controversies  ariaiig  within  attempt  to  abolish  tlieni  (we  sjieak  of  the 
tlie  manor.  The  customary  court  apper-  trial  by  jury,  tiie  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.), 
mined  entirely  to  the  copyholders,  and  the  would  load  to  popular  enenmch menls  on 
li)rdor  Ma  steward  wns  the  judge.    These  llie   privileges   of  the   aristocracy.      The 
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niynl  power  still  bears  tlie  traces  of  the    of  successionlothethroneilepen[ls,i!<,thiu 
old  German  constitulions.    From  leaders    tlie  crown  is,  liy  common  law  and  con- 


,_ ..jilitary  community,  the  kings  stitutional  custom,  hereditary,  hut  ir 

have  hecome  feudal  superiors  of  the  conn-  culiar  manner,  and  that  tbe  riglit  of  iiiher- 

try,  lawgivers  (the  royal   sanction  being  iiance  niay  from  time  to  time  lie  ehan^ 

necessary  to   the   passage  of  a  law)  and  or  limited   by   parliament ;  imder  which 

judges  (the  superior  judges  in  WestmiH'  limitations  thecrownstillcoiilliiueEherei:t< 

ster  were  for  a  long  time  removable  at  the  itary.     It  descends  to  the  males  in  jtrcf- 

royal  pleasure,  and,  by  o  legal  fiction,  the  crence  to  the  females,  strictly  adhering  to 

king  is  always  considered  to  be  present);  the  nileof  primogeniture.     On  failure  of 

but  the  royal  power  has  been  restricted  lineal  descendants,  it  goes  to  the  nest  col- 

by  a  great   number  of  esrprcss  acts  and  lateral    relatiojis  of   the  deceased   king, 

usages.     The   powers  of  parliament  are  without  itistiiiction  of  whole  or  lialf  blood, 

limited  only  by  natural  impossibilities,  and  provided  they  are  lineeily  descended  from 

have  often  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  royal  the  royal  slock  that  originally  acquired  tbe 

prerogatives.      Yet    it    can    do    nothing  crown.    The  order  of  descent  in  the  lat- 

against  a  decided  public  opinion  ;  so  that  ter  case  is  strictly  lineal,  so  that  the  fe- 

it  is  vei-yjusdv  said,  that  there  are  three  male  descendants  of  an  elder  line  have 

tl  ngs      tl  e  English  constitution  whose  the  preference  to  the  male  descendants  of 

nature  ai  d  extent  cannot  be  accurately  a  younger  line ;  but  among  brothers  and 

defined — the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  sisters,  the  males  have  alvrays  ilie  prefer- 

preronatves  ofdiecrown,  and  the  liber-  ence.    The  crown  vests  imoiediotely  in 

tps  oi   tie  people.     The    Anglo-Saxon  thesuccessor,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning 

coiiBiiuto     OS  modified  (though  but  little  king,  witliout  any  Ibrmal  act  of  tiiking 

chan,;ed  i     cs  essential  features)   by  ihe  poEsession.     There  is,  therefore,  no  hiter- 

Normau  conquest  (1006),  is  the  basis  of  regnum;  hence  tliemaxim.thekingnever 

tie   Englisl    constitution.     The   general  dies.     The  statutes  passed  in  tbefirstyear 

aloptjoi  of  tlie  feudal  system,  a  greater  after  the   restoration   of  Charles   II,  are 

excens  on   of  the  seigneurial  rights,  and  called  the  acts  of  the   ISlh   year  of  hiB 

the  II  tro  luction  of  tlie  usages  ofthe  Nor-  reign,  dated  from  the  death  of  Charles  L 

man  court,   with  which  was  connected  The  kingisof  age  atlSyeara:  thercgen- 

!he  establishment  of  the  superior  judicial  cy,  during  the  nimority,is  either  settled  by 

and  administrative  offices,  were  the  prin-  the  Iat«kmg's  will,  or  by  act  of  parliament. 

cipal  changes.    But  the   most  imjioitant  The  heir  to  the  crown  bas,  since  the  lime 

features  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  institutions —  of  Edward  III,  inherited  ihe  title  of  duie 

tlie  le^lative  power  of  the  nation  exer-  ofCormmdl,  and  receives  that  of  prince 

eised  in  the  mUenagemote  (assembly  of  of  Waki  by  letters  patent.    The  corona- 

ivise  men,  Le,,  Irishops  and  nobles)  and  tion  takes  place   in  Westminster-abbey; 

the  micfatomote  (great  assembly),  or  gen-  the  arcbbishop    of  Canterbury   has  Ihe 

eral  assembly  ofthe  nation,  and  the  judi-  right  of  crovming  the  king,  tlie  archbish- 

cial  power  of  tbe  nation  exercised  in  the  op  of  York  the  right    of  crowning  the 

coiut-baron  and  court-leet  over  the  inhab-  queen.    Fertile  support  of  theroyuldig- 

itants  of  a  manor,  in  tbe  county  court  and  nicj',  &C.,  the  civil  list  (q.  v.)  is  granted  uy 

^e  sheri^-toum,  or  criminal  tribunal  of  parliament.    The  great  offices  of  state, 

the  coimty,  in  the  assizes  and  the  jury,  and  with  tbe  exception  of  two,  which  are  he- 

Undly  in  tbe  house   of  lords  over  tbe  reditary,  are  held  at  the  pleosure  of  the 

peers — are  preserved,  and  the  extravagant  kinc.    The  officers  who  hold  them  are, 

extension  of  feudal  rights  was  gradually  1.  the  lord  high  chancellor,  who  is  also 

curtailed  by  royal  charters  to  the  time  of  keeper  of   the   great  seal  ;    3.  the   lord 

Henry  IIL*  high  treasurer,  or  president  of  Ihe  treas- 

A.   The  King,  (SeeChitty's  Tradue  on,  uiy    (since    the  time   of  Geoi^  I,  this 

BiePren^alivea^lheCrmim,  andOte  reta-  office  has  been  administered  by  five  com- 

tiveDaUaandRigkUoflheSiibjed.)  The  mis^oners,  calle<l   lords  ofthe  treasury; 

fundamental  maxim,  ui>oii  which  the  right  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  tlie  prime 

!»ertn(™);3.MajnaChBr«(q.v.);3.iiiel'eii-  who  affixes  the  pnvy  seal  to  royal granta 

lion  of  Rights  (q.  v.}}  4.  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  and  documents,  fec^  before  they  pass  the 

(g.  V.)  i  5.  Ihe  Declaration  of  Rights  lo  which  great  seal,  in   Case  the  latter  is  affixed  ; 

i™o™i"L'^.dkK'S,^^*6"thSA''^o'l-  ^■'^"^  h'?''  chamberlain;    fi.  lord  earl 

r-uctesaion  oinoi  ^d  ITO  ,  7.  u'.o  Act  of  Union  marshal,  also  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 

Willi  Seoilauil,  1707 ;  8.  ilioi  wiUi  Ireland,  liJOl.  cluvahy    (this  office   is  liereditarj'  in  tho 
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linker  of  Norfolk,  who,  being  Catholics,  cial  tribunals  have  also  the  tight  to  discus 
J>;ive  exercised  it  by  deputy);  7.  the  freely  such  royal  acts,  and  in  particular  par- 
lord  high  admiral,  or  chief  judge  of  ill  liQiiient,ond  each  individual  member otthe 
i;ases  arising  upon  the  sea.  This  oSl^e  upper  house,Las  tlierighttouiake  remon- 
is  also  administered  by  commisiioners,  stninces  to  the  crown.  Every  peer  of  the 
whose  nre«dent  is  styl«l_)ira(  lonlqfthe  realm  is  by  binh  a  counsellor  of  the 
cahuraltii.  In  Scotland,  since  tlie  union,  crown,  and  as  sucli  has  u  right  todemaud 
tliere  have  been  five  RToat  offices  of  state  a  private  audience,  fiir  (he  purpose  of  ex- 
oiid  of  the  crown.  Tlie  king,  with  his  pressing  iiis  opinion  on  subjects  of  nation- 
■ ' -' '                    For  ' 


Eredecessors  and  aucccssors,  ci  .  ._  , . 
ody  [Hilitic  or  sole  corporation.  The  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  subvert  the 
power  of  changing  the  succession  to  the  cons^tution,the  English  law  can  indie  no 
ihrano  has  been  exercised  by  parliament  provision,  since  the  maxim  that  tlie  king 
on  various  occasions,  as  in  the  wrns  of  cannot  even  tliink  any  wrong,  bars  llie 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  more  particu-  possibility  of  such  a  supi>osition.  An 
kriy  in  1688,  when  it  declared  king  James  ojien  and  direct  attack  ou  the  constituiion, 
II,  and  his  successors  forever,  to  have  for-  impUes  in  itself  an  abdication  of  tlie 
felted  the  crown,  and  by  the  act  of  settle-  crown ;  but  as  to  what  particular  act  con- 
ment  (1700),  when  it  restricted  the  sue-  stitutes  sucji  an  attack,  no  precedent  ex- 
cession  to  vae  Protestant  descendants  of  isFs.  "  If  any  future  prince,"  says  th« 
the  princess  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  loyal  Blackstone,  "  should  endeavor  to 
of  tlie  princess  palatine  EliiHibetb(dBugh-  sulivert  tlie  constituiion  by  breaking  the 
;er  of  James!).  The  power  of  the  king  original  contract  between  king  and  peo- 
13  limited  by  the  laws,  and  is  constitution-  pie,  should  violate  the  fundamental  laws, 
ally  derived  from  a  fundamental  compact  and  withdraw  himself  out  of  the  king- 
between  lum  and  the  nation.  The  divine  dom,  such  a  conjunction  of  circumstances 
right,  80  obstinately  maintained  by  the  Stu-  would  amount  to  an  abdication,  and  the 
arts,  was  never  recognised  by  tlie  nation,  throne  would  thereby  be  vacant.  But  il 
and  William  III,  Mary  and  Anne  ascenii-  is  not  for  us  to  say,  ttiat  any  one  or  two 
ed  the  throne,  according  to  express  dec-  of  these  ingredients  would  amount  to 
(.■UBtions,  only  by  virtue  of  a  transmission  such  a  situation,  for  there  our  precedent 
of  the  crown  to  them  by  the  nation.  But  would  fail  us.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  maxim  has  been  acknowledged,  par-  therefore,  ance  both  law  and  history  are 
ticularly  nnce  the  restoration,  that  tliere  is  silent,  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent  too,  ieav- 
no  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  royal  ing  to  future  generations  the  exertion  of 
prerogatives  :  the  tuits  of  the  king  are  tliose  inberenl  (though  latent)  powers  of 
iherelore  subject  to  no  examination,  end  society,  wliicli  no  climate,  no  time,  no 
tnekingisnot;iersona1Iy  responsible  to  any  constitution,  no  contract,  can  ever  desti'oy 
tribunal:  bcnce  the  maxim.  The  king  can  or  diminish."  4  Individuals  are  pro- 
do  no  wrong.  Yet  thei*  is  sufficient  provis-  tected  from  any  abuses  of  the  royal  pow- 
ion  for  connning  the  exercise  of  the  royal  er  by  the  habeas  coi'pus  act  (q.  v.),  the 
jiower  within  tlie  legal  limits.  1.  All  liability  of  the  agents  to  prosecution,  the 
royal  acts  arc  construed  in  accordance  right  of  conmloiaing  to  parliament,  and 
witli  the  laws,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
tliat  the  king  can  never  intend  any  tiling  B.  The  ParUameni  is  defined  to  be  the 
contrary  to  law,  2.  The  counseUors  of  le^slative  branch  of  the  supreme  povrer 
the  khig  are  responsilile  for  tiie  royal  of  Great  Biitain  (although  it  bos  been 
acts,  and,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are  shown  above  to  exercise  both  executive 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  them,  are  and  judicial  functions),  consisting  of  the 
liable  to  impeachment  and  examination,  king,  tlie  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
without  the  right  of  defending  themselves  the  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses,  lepre- 
liy  pleading  the  royal  commuuds.  This  sentatives  of  the  commons  of  the  realm, 
system  of  responsibilities  is  the  main  The  term  is,  however,  often  confined  to 
pillar  of  die  English  constitution,  and  no  the  two  houses,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
where  is  respect  for  the  peraon  of  the  we  shall  use  it.  We  have  already  spoken 
monarch  so  admirably  united  with  the  of  the  genetal  assembly,  or  great  council 
security  of  the  subject,  as  in  England,  of  the  realm,  of  the  Saxon  period.  The 
111  this  way,  royal  ordeis  which  are  in  origin  of  the  English  parliament  has  been 
liulation  of^ the  taw,  are  set  aside  either  traced  to  these  Sazon  assemblies;  but  it 
by  a  recurrence  to  express  limitations,  or  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  acquired  a  new 
on  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  was  de-  form  in  the  Norman  times,  when  the  sove- 
oeivcil.    3.  The  [Nirliament  and  the  judi-  reign  summoned  the  chief  of  his  iaaun- 
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diatevassak,  three  times  a  year,  at  Chrisl-  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  (.ommont 

iriBS,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  to  consult  whose  leading  members  are  ruturally  de- 

about  the  public  afikirs  of  the  kingdom,  sirous  of  keeping  open  the  avenues  to  Ih* 

In   the   reign  of  Henrj-   III,   Simon   de  peerage.      No  king  has  made  stich  ire. 

Momfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  assembled  a  mient useof  thisprerogativeusGeorefiin. 

(Hirliaraent,  fixed  on  o  more  popular  basis  From  1760  to  1^,  were  created  2  dukeH, 

than  any  which  had  been  previously  sum-  16  mai-quises,  47  earls,  17  viscounts  and 

moued.     Besides  the  barons  of  his.  own  106   tmrooB,  in  England   alone,   without 

party,  and  several  ecclesiastics  who  were  reckoning  the  Scotch  and  Irish  titles.  The 

not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  whole  number  of  English  pecza,  at  the 

ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  end  of  hia  reign  (Pebniarv,  1820),  was  291. 

from  each  shire,  Mid  of  deputies  from  the  By  the  act  of  union  with  Scotland,  16  rep- 

horoiighs.    This  period  (1265)  is  com-  resentatives  of  the  ScottJBb  peerage  am 

monly  esteemed  the  epoch  of  the  house  eleclPd  by  the   Scotch  nobility,  for  life  ; 

of  commons  in  England ;  and  if,  as  some  and  38  are  elected,  in  the  same  mauBer, 

tliink,  this  was  rather  a  revival  of  m  old  bv  the  peers  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  whole 

custom,  than  an  innovation,  it  is  certain  number  of  lords  temporal  was  335.     On 

that  it  was  continued  by  Henry  III,  after  ihe  nnion  with  Ireland,  4  lords  spiritual 

iiis  liberation  and  restoration  to  power  by  were  also  added  from  the  clergy  of  that 

llie  battle   of   Evesham.     These  estates  conntry  (the  4  archbishops  and  18  bishops 

often  sat  together;  but,  in  difficult  cases,  of  Ireland  sit  by  rotation).    The  whole 

each    estate,   the    prelates,    barons,    and  number  of  the  house  of  lords  was,  there- 

kiiiglits  of  the  ahire  vfith  tJie  but^esses,  fore,  inclusive  of  the  2  English  archbish- 

sat  by  itself;  but  even  in  this  case,  they  ops  ami  23   bishops,  at  that  lime,  363. 

gave  their  answer  m  common.     In  the  It  is  at  present,  401.    The  house  of  com- 

lelgii  of  Edward  III  {1327—77),  the  sep-  mons  consists  of  658  memheis,  613  for 

nratioii  of  the    three    estates    into    two  Englaml  anil  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and 

houses,  the  house  of  lords,  consisting  of  100  for  Ireland.   The  distribution  of  these 

the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords  tem|>oral,  members  is  proportioned  neither  to  pop- 

and  the  house  of  commons,  consistiug  of  ulation   nor  property,      (See    Electuna.) 

the  knights,  citizens  anil   burgesses,  be-  In  tlie  first  place,  the  counties  are  of  une- 

camesetlled.   The  lords  spiritual,  the  arch-  qual  extent;  York  has  over  1,000,000  of 

bishops  and  hishop!j,are  supposed  to  hold  inhabitants,  and  Rutland  only  18,000;  yet 

certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king,  every   county  sends    2   knights,  elected 

William  I,  the  Conqueror,  having  changed  by  llie  freeholdere.     Eachoftiie  12coun- 

the  spiritual  tenure  of  Ji-ankaliiwigne  into  ties  of  Wi.les,  and  of  the  33  counties  of 

the  feudal  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony,  Scotland,    sends    1,   escept   that    the   6 

which  subjected  their  estates  to  alt  the  smallest     Scottish     counties     send    but 

feudal  charges,  from   which  they  were  3,  in     the    following    way :     Caithness 

betbre  exempt.    Previous  to  the  dissolu-  and  Bute,  1 ;  Clackmannan  and  Ross,  1 ; 

tion  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VHI,  Nairn  and  Cromarty,   1.     The  32  coun- 

thcre  were  also  26  mitreii  abbots  and  2  ties   of  Ireland    send  each  2    members, 

priors,  which  made  the  whole  number  54,  Every    freeholder,     hainng    a    freehold 

the  number  of  lords  temporal  being,  at  of  the   clear  annual  value   of  40    shil- 

that  time,  hut  106.     The  lords  temporal  Ungs,  is  entitied  to  vote  for  the  knights, 

coosistqfall  the  peersof  the  realm;  some  In   Ireland,   the   40  shilling   freeholders 

of  them  sit  by  descent,  os  do  all  ancient  weredisfranchised,  in  1829  [10  George  IV, 

peers;  some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new  c.  8),  and  a  freehold  of  the  clear  yearly 

made  ones;  and  others,  since  the  union  value  of  £10  sterling  required  to  give  the 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  election.    All  right  of  voting.    The  number  of  electors 

the  peers  were  not  originally  entitled  to  a  is  very  different  in  different  counties:  in 

Neat  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  wily  those  York,  there  are  16,000.  In  some  counties, 

who  were  expressly  summoned  by  the  tiie  landed  propenyofffingleftniilies  is  so 

king.    The  number  is  indefinite,  and  may  great,  that  they  return  one   or  both  the 

be  increased  BX  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  members.     In  Scotland,  the  case  is  still 

which,  however,  cannot  deprive  a  peer  of  worse,  as  only  the  immediate  vassals  of 

the  dignity  once  bestowed.     In  tiie  reign  the  crown  have  llie  right  of  voting ;  and 

of  queen   Anne,   12  new    peers   having  their  nmnbei' is  very  small.    In  no  county 

been  created  at  once,  a  bill  was  intro-  is  it  greater  than  2SiO ;  in  most  of  them  it 

duced,  and  passed   the   house   of  lords,  is  less  than  100;  and  in  Clackmannan  it  is 

in  the  reign  of  George  I,  for  restricting  this  but  16 ;  in  Nairn,  20 ;  in  Peebles,  34 ;  iit 

prerogariveof  tliecrown;  but  the  bilFwas  Sutherland,  35.      The  30  commissionwi 
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(as  they  are  oalled)  from  Scotland  are  James  I.  By  the  exemption  of  some 
elected  by  2767  proprietors.  In  Ireland,  boroughs,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones 
it  has  heen  found  necessary  to  admit  the  (which  prerogative  was  firat  exercised  by 
inero  tenants  for  life  to  vote,  on  account  Edward  IV,  and  for  ihe  last  time  liy 
of  the  small  numljer  of  proprietors.  Of  Charles  IIJ,  the  number  of  burgesses  has 
the  93  knights  of  the  shire,  for  the  40  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  first  par- 
English  and  12  Welsh  counties,  46  are  liamemof  Henry  VIII,the  whole  number 
returned  by  suigle  great  proprietors,  tirin-  of  the  house  of  commons  was  298 :  360 
cipally  nobles;  yet  these  are  considered  have  since  been  added  by  statute  or  by 
the  most  independent  membera  of  the  the  king's  charter  creathig  new  or  reviv- 
house.  The  citizens  and  burgesses  ore  ing  old  boroughs.  These  are,  by  statute, 
considered,  in  theory,  to  represent  the  mer-  the  24  burgesses  and  knights  fbrWales 
centile  or  trading  interest  of  the  kingdom.  2  for  the  county  and  2  fortiiecity  of  Dur 
But  the  distribution  of  these  members  is  ham,  2  for  the  county  and  2  for  the  city 
still  more  unequal  than  that  of  the  knights,  of  Chester;  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for 
It  was  oripnally  left  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ireland,  by  the  actsof  union  with  tjiose 
crown  to  summon  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms ;  and  the  remainder  by  charier, 
towns  to  send  representatives;  but  de-  The  house  of  commons,  therefore,  is  now 
serted  boroughs  continued,  in  most  cases,  constituted  as  follows: — In  the  iiist  par- 
to  bo  summoned,  and  even  Blackstone  liament  of  Henry  Vlli,  298 
ventures  to  hint,  on  this  subject,  that  "if  Created  since,  by  statute,  168 
any  alteration  might  be  wished  or  sug-       Created  or  restored,  by  cliarter,    192 

gested  in  the  present  frame  of  parliaments,  

It  should  be  in  iavor  of  a  more  complete  653 

representation  of  the  people."    The  num-  The  number  of  places  which  send  mem 

ber  of  citizens  and  burgesses  is  at  present  hers,  and  the  number  of  knights,  citizens, 

405  for  Englai  d    12  lor  W  ales,  15  for  burgesses  and  barons  sent  by  the  several 

Scotland,  and  35  tor  Ireland     The  pr  v  cities,  counties,  boroughs  and  places,  are 

ilege   of   send  ng   Lach  2      e    beis   was  as  follows : — 


conferred  on  t!  e  Eb^I  bI    i 


bv 


E  „lan] 
Ireland 

40? 
32 

2  each 

\«] 

Knights  [called. 

117  Counties 

Scotlnnl 

1  each 
)  alternately, 

also,  in  Scotland, 

1  each 

the  shires. 

IWal  « 

1" 

I  each 

wj 

England 

<93 

J    1 

2  each 

1 

32  Cities, 

Irel     d 

2  each 

1    t.n-l, 

i 

Citizens, 

2)S  Boroughs,       {  ^' 


8  Cinque  Ports,    England, 
3  Places     


14  disti-icts, 


choa 


Members,   65(1 


In  England,  London   is  tlie   city   send-  boroughs  (q.  v.)  are  entirely  gnne  to  decay, 

iiig  4,  Weymouth  and  Melcomhe-Regis  These  are  called  rottea  borovgha,  and  tlie 

is  the  borough  sending  4.    In  Scotland,  right    of  election    appertains    to   a   few 

Edinburgh  is  the  city  sending  1.    In  Ire-  bouses  (as,  for  example,  Old  Saruni  co:. 

lonil,  Dublin  and  Cork  are  the  cities  send-  sists  merely  of  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and 

ing   9.      Oxford,   Cambridge  and  Dub-  the  election  of  2  members  of  pailiatncjit 

lin  are  the  universities.      Many   of   the  belongs  to  seven  holders  of  certain  pieces 
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of  land,  and  depends  on  the  enrl  of  Cale-  meeting;  the  speech  from  the  throiie  is 

doD),  or  ia  entirely  in  the  hoiids  of  a  em-  answered  by  an  address  from  eacli  house, 

gle  fiimily.     In  several  large  towns,  the  After  taking  the  oath  of  EuprcmnRy  and 

right  of  suffrage  belongs  only  to  tlie  ftee-  theoathof  nJlegiance, the commone choose 

holders,  or  to  certain  burgage  tenures,  so  a  speaker  and  a  committee  of  five  persouB 

dial  the  number  of  electors  is  very  small,  (on  the  privileges  of  the  house,  petitions, 

Plymouth,   with  61,212  inhabitants,   has  contested  elections,  commerce,  and  the 

but  330  voters;  Harwich  [4010  inh.j,  32;  church);  they  then  proceed  to  any  other 

Pomniouth   (49,054   inh,),    100  ;    Bath  business  that  may  come  before  them.    In 

(36,811   inh.},   18;   Newport  {4000  inh-!,  the  upper  house,  tlie  lord  chancellor  pre- 

^4,  &c.    These  voters  are  mostly  under  sides;  the  lords  have  the  right  of  voting  by 

Itie  influence  of  some  great  tamily;  aiid,  proxy.     Each  bouse  manages  its  own 

in  this  way,  about  12  mmilies  alone  com-  concerns,  and  any  matter  may  be   pro- 

mand  more  than  100  seats  in  parliamenL  posed  in  either  house,    except  that  all 

Tiius  the  earls  of  Mount  Edgecombe  and  grants  of  subsidies  or  parliamentary  tuda 

Fitzwilliam,  and   the  duhes  of  Bedford  Begin  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 

and  Devon^ire,  return  each  6  members;  lords  have  not  even  the  right  of  making 

the  Pellianis(dukes  of  Newcastle,  earls  of  an  amendment  to  a  money  hill  ;  they  can 

Chichester   ond   lords   Yarboroughl  15;  only  reject  or  accept  it.    (For  the  mode 

the  duke  of  Norfolk,  10;  the  earlof  Lons-  of  mating  laws  in  parliament,  see  SoMe.) 

dale,  10,  &C.    For  the  few  places  tliat  are  As  the  parliament  is  summoned,  so  it  in 

in  the  hands  of  independent  voters,  a  prorogued,  by  Ihe  royal  authority,   ex 

shameless  system  of  bribery   exists,  in  pressed  either  by  the  lord  chancellor  in 

spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws,   and  the  his  majesty's  presence,  or  by  connnission 

prices  of  voles  are  generally  well  known  :  from  the  crown,  or  by  proclamation.   Botli 

"  ...  (.^nf.n     .  ogued  "'  ''""  *'"""" 


On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  ciues,  A  dissolution  of  die  parliament  is  effected 
Manchester  (pop.,  133,000),  Birmingham  either  by  die  audiority  of  (he  crown,  or 
(pop.,  118,000),  Leeds  (pop,,  100,000),  and    hy  the  demise  of  die  crown,  or  by  lengdi 


t  number  of   places    with    from  of  dtiie.     The  house  of  commons  being 

i\r,\npj  lo  40,000  inhabitants,  have  no  re^  chosen  but  for  seven  years,  at  the  expira- 

ri'iientadon;  end  the  cure  of  this  evil  is  don  of  that  lime,  parliament  is  dissolved 

the  great  object  of  the  friends  of  parlia-  ipso  facto.    So  it  determines  within  ax 

itientary  reform.    In  its  actual  coinposi-  months  of  the  death  of  the  king,  if  not 

don,  therefore,  the  house  of  commons  is  previously  dissolved  by  his  successor.    It 

but  too  easily  influenced  by  the  odininis-  has  already  l>een  mentioned,  that  parlia- 

irntion,  which  has  thus  been  sometimes  ment  takes  an  important  part  in  the  exec- 

enabM  to  sustain,  for  a  long  time,  a  poll-  uuve   and  judicial   administration ;  the 

cy  opposed  to  the  nationar  opinion  and  lower  house,  having  the  entire  disposal  of 

the  general  welfare.     But  it  is  not  difB-  all  grants  of  money,  has  the  direction  of 

cult  to  conceive  of  the  obstacles  wliich  all  financial   concerns ;   and  there  is  no 

interest  and  ambition  throw  in  the  way  of  subject  which  may  not  be  brought  before 

reform.     It  is  no  longer  the  influence  of  it  by  petition,  coniplaint,  or  motion  of  a 

the  crown,  but  of  Ihe  aristocracy,  whose  member.  The  upper  house  is  the  supreme 

authority  would  be  diminished  byareal  court  of  judicature  inlhenation.    To  this 

national  representation,  that  prevents  (he  authority  it  succeeded  on  the  dissoluiion  of 

adoption  of  measures  of  reform.     The  Ihe  auto  r^rto.    The  barousof  parliament 

parliament  is  not  permanent  (the  only  were  members  of  that  court,  and,  the  rest 

Ei-olection  against  'va  complete  corruption),  of  its  jurisdiction  being  dealt  out  to  other 

lit  it  is  the  royd  jirerogative  to  summon  tribunals,  Ihe  right  of  receiving  ajipeals, 

and  dissolve  it.    It  is  regularly  summoned  and  superintending  all  other  junsdicdons, 

liy  the  king's  ivrit  or  letter,  issued  out  of  still  reintuned  in  die  readue  of  that  as- 

chanceiT,  addressed  lo  each  peer  Individ-  Benibly,from  which  eveiy  other  court  was 

■jally,  and  to  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  for  derived.     In  civil  cases,  it  is  the  suprenip 

choosing  the  memliers  of  the  county  and  court  of  appeal  from  the  superior  trlbu- 

of  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  same,  nats  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 

The  sessions  are  held  in  the  old  royal  Appeals  and  writs  of  error  from  the  supp- 

palace  in  Westminster,  where  each  house  nor  courts  of  the  foreign  dominions  (the 

has  its  chamber.    The  first  session  is  at-  isles  of  Man,  JersCT,  Guernsey  and  the 

tended  by  die  king,  who  sits  in  pei-son  in  colonies),  are  carried  up  to  the  king  in  his 

die  upper  house,  and,  by  himself  or  the  jirivy  coimciL    In  indictments  lor  treason 

lord  cliancellor,  shows  tiie  I'eason  of  their  or  felony,  or  misprision  thereof,  where  die 
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BW.used  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  hoiiae  selves,  such  as  those  of  the  justices  of  the 

of  lords  are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  peace,  (lie  jury,  the  grand  jury,  the  offices 

the  fact;  or  if  the  trial  is  in  the  court  of  ihe  m    the    munkipaj    administration,    and, 

lorcthigh  steward,  the  peers-iriers  are  only  above  all,  the  rightof  8S3embJing,at  plcna- 

ludtces  of  the  fact.    The  dignity  of  lord  ure,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.    The 

Digh  steward  was  formerly  hereditary,  but  petsonal  responsibility  of  public  officers, 

he  is  now  appointed  merely  for  the  par-  and  the  celebrated  habeas  corpus  act,  are 

licular  case.     In  cases  of  impeachment  by  great  securities  against  arbitrary  encroaeh- 

Ibe  house  of  commons,  die  house  of  lords  ment.    But  the   chief  protection   ia   the 

are  also  the  judges.     All  the  forms  of  a  liberty  of  the  press. 

criminal  trial  are  then  observed,  and  the  III.  The  Mmini^ratim  of  the  Covem- 
Terdici  must  be  ^  a  majority  of  at  least  nmtt  also  bears  many  traces  of  its  Saxoa 
13  votes.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  gov-  origin.  It  differs  from  that  of  other  mo- 
emor-generai  of  India,  was  tried  by  this  narchical  governments  of  Europe  in  two 
tribunal,  oit  an  impeachment  of  extortion  important  points;  first,  tliat  a  great  pari 
and  cruelty ;  Dundas  (viscount  Melville),  of  the  powers  which,  in  other  countries, 
secretary  of  war,  as  guilty  of  high  crimes  centre  in  the  crown,  in  England  remain 
and  misdemeanors,  m  llie  office  of  treae-  in  the  hands  of  thenation;  and, secondly, 
wrer  of  the  navy ;  and  tlie  duke  of  York,  that  the  disposition  of  the  executive  ofli- 
as  generalissimo,  for  tlie  imputed  sale  of  cers  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
commissions.  Still  difftrent  from  this  pie,  is  checked  by  the  constitutional  re- 
judicial  capacity  of  the  house  of  lords,  is  sponsiliility  of  each  officer.  The  king 
the  right  ol  passing  a  biU  of  attainder,  the  is  the  supreme  bead  of  the  state  in  peace 
consequences  of  which  are  forfeiture  of  and  war,  the  lord  jKiramouut  of  the  soil, 
property  and  corruption  of  blood,  or  a  bill  the  fountain  of  justice  and  honor,  and  die 
of  pains  and  penalties,  which  is  of  a  less  supreme  head  of  tlie  church.  As  a  con- 
severe  character.  This  right  can  beexer-  stiment  port  of  the  supreme  legislative 
cised  iu  either  house  (in  the  case  of  the  power,  he  has  the  prerogative  of  rejecting 
late  queen  of  England,  tlie  bill  was  passed  such  bills  in  parliament  as  he  judges  im- 
in  the  upper  house).  Before  it  can  take  proper  to  he  passed.  This  prerogative, 
efiecl,  however,  the  bill  must  pass  flirough  nowever,  has  never  been  exercised  since 
both  houses,andreceive  the  king's  assent,  the  year  1683.  As  the  generalissimo,  or 
^oran  account  of  the  iudiciaiy  system  of  the  fii'st  in  mihtary  command  within  the 
England,  see  Courts,  £?«%,  ^siie,  Jury,  kingdom,  be  has  the  solo  power  of  raising 
Common  Law,  Crimind  Lair,  &c.  See,  and  regti'aling  fleets  and  armies,  which, 
also,  Blacksione's  Commenlaries.)  however,  is  virtually  controlled  by  the 
C.  The  Righisiffthe  People tyfEn^mid.  necessity  he  is  underof  oblainingsupplies 
The  absolute  rights  of  evei'v  Engiisbman  from  iiarlioment.  As  the  fountain  of  jus- 
are,  hy  English  writers,  reduced  to  three  lice  and  general  conservator  of  the  peace 
principal  heads— the  right  of  peraonal  of  the  kingdom,  he  alone  has  the  right  of 
security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  erecting  courts  of  judicature,  and  alljuris- 
the  right  of  privatB  property.  No  man  dictions  of  courts  are  derived  fi^m  the 
shah  be  interrupted  in  the"  le^l  enjoyment  crown.  As  the  fountain  of  honor,  of 
of  hb  life,  bis  body,  his  health,  his  repii-  office  and  of  privilege,  be  has  the  power 
tation,  nor  Umitediu  Lis  personal  freedom,  of  conferring  di^iues,  disposing  of  of- 
without  due  course  of  law ;  nor  be  de-  Jices,  and  conferring  privileges  on  private 
prived  of  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  his  persons.  In  the  foreign  refationa  of  the 
acquisitions,  save  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  nation,  he  is  considered  the  nation's  rep- 
These  rights  have  been  asserted  and  con-  rescntative,  and  therefore  has  the  sole 
firmed,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  series  of  power  of  sending  and  receiving  ambussa- 
acta  be"inning  with  the  Magna  Chaita  dors,  making  treaties  and  alliances,  de- 
■mJ  ending  with  die  Bill  of  Rights  (see  claring  war  and  making  peace.  The 
aioue),  which  are  dot  to  be  considered  as  council  of  the  king  is  distinguished  into 
the  origin  of  these  rights,  but  merely  as  the  privy  council  and  the  cabinet  council, 
thfi  acknowledge ut  of  their  existence.  The  latter  consists  of  those  niinislere  of 
Among  the  pnncipal  securities  of  the  state  more  immediately  in  the  confidence 
Eiiglish  freedom  are,  1.  the  established  of  the  king,  who  are  summoned  to  con- 
principle  that  no  man's  liberty  can  he  suU  upon  executive  matters ;  their  num- 
restrained  hy  the  government  furtlier  tljan  her  and  selection  depend  only  upon  die 
the  law  allows ;  2.  the  many  offices  of  king's  pleasure.  It  is  generally  composed 
consequence  in  the  civil  administration,  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the 
which  are  exercised  liy  the  people  them-  treasui-y,  the  io\a  principal  e 
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stale,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  agility.  They  can  descend  to  great 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  &e.  {14  or  15  depths  in  search  of  fish,  and  hence  are 
members);  tlie  remaining  inembers  of  the  often  cauglit  in  iishermen's  nets,  Aa  the 
iriinistry  not  belon^ng  to  llie  cabinet  legs  are  placed  iar  back,  they  can  only 
The  privy  council,  the  number  of  which  stand  in  an  erect  posmre,  in  which 
is  indefinite  (at  present  about  150),  is  con-  they  can  neither  run  nor  lake  flight. 
stituCed  by  the  king's  nomination,  and  When,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  bu'd 
generally  conasta  of  the  princes  of  the  happens  to  be  driven  on  shore  by  a 
blood,  the  ministers,  &c.  The  dissolu-  storm,  it  remains  struggling  with  its  legs 
tioa  <H  the  piivy  council  depends  on  the  and  wings  for  a  length  of  time,  TJiey 
king's  pleasure,  and  formerly  took  place,  breed  in  submeiveU  niarsbes,  tixing  their 
ifsofeuUo,  by  the  king's  death.  But,  to  nesia  toreedsandmarsh  plants.  Theseare 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having  no  sometimes  detached  by  a  storm,  and  will 
council  on  tlie  accession  of  a  new  prince,  float  on  the  surtace  of  the  late.  In  this 
it  was  enacted,  in  1708,  that  it  shall  con-  situation,  it  is  said  that  the  old  birds  will 
tinue  for  six  montlis  after  the  demise  of  steer  them  into  some  safe  situation.  The 
the  crown,  unless  otherwise  determined  nest  itself  is  composed  of  dry  grass,  lined 
by  the  successor.  The  privy  council  ex-  with  dovm.  The  female  lays  from  tliree 
ercises  original  jurisdiction  in  some  cases,  to  six  ei^  which  she  also  cavers  with 
as  in  questions  between  two  colonies  as  down.  The  young  are  beautifully  spot- 
to  the  extent  of  their  chaxters,  &C.,  aiid  ted,  and,  whilst  unable  to  provide  for 
has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  the  themselves,  are  carried  on  the  back  of  tlia 
dominions  of  the  empire,  except  Great  mother,  who,  in  diving,  keeps  them  under 
Britain  and  Ireland.  (See  Orders  in  Covn-  her  wing.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
eS.)  The  subordinate  administration  is  world,  though  more  trequeot^  met  witi) 
based  on  the  old  Saxon  usages.  The  in  the  arcdc  regions.  Most  of  the  specien 
counties  {see  Coiaitka,  and  England)  are  inhabit  North  America. 
divided  into  hundreds,  and  tithing  or  Geecian  Stti.e,  (See  Architecture.) 
towns,  (See  Sheriff,  Coroner,  Justice  of  Gkeco-Gothic  Style.  (See  Jlrchitei> 
the  Peace,  dnwioWt,  Jury,  Chancer.)  (ure.) 

Gkeat  Circi,£  Sailikq  ;   the  manner        Grecourt,  Jean-Baptiste-Joseph  Wil- 

of  conducting  a  ship  in,  or  rather  pretty  lart  de ;  a  French  ecclesiastic,  eminent  as 

near,  tlie  arch  of  a  great  circle,  that  passes  a  wit  and  an  erotic  poet ;  bom  in  1684,  at 

through  the  zenith  of  the  two  places,  viz.  Tours,  in  which  city  he  afterwards  ob- 

flwm   whence  she  came,   and  to  which  Ifuned  tlie  benefice  of  St.  Martin,    As  the 

she  is  bound.  liveliness  of  his  parts  was  at  least  equal- 

Great  Kekawha  River.    (See  Keaor  led  by  the  laxity  of  his  morals,   the  re- 

viha.)  straincs  to  which  a  residence  on  his  pre- 

Grebe     (porftcfpj,    Tenun.).       These  ferment  necessarily  subjected  him,  soon 

birds  are  distinguished  by  the  following  became  intolerable,  and  he   relumed  to 

generic  characters;    bill    strong,  slender  Paris,  where  he  hiul  received  his  educa- 

a;id  Bharp-)M>inted ;  tongue  slightly  eraar-  tion.    In  this  capital  he  associated  with 

gtnated  at  tip ;  head  small,  oblong ;  body  most  of  tlie  leading  characters  of  his  day, 

Boat-^iaped ;  back  elevated ;  wings  short  and  was  a  general  &vorite  in  the  ftishion- 

and  narrow;  tail  wanting,  its  place  being  able  circles,  especially  with  the  marshal 

supplied  by  a  smalt  tuft  of  short  downy  d'Estries.       He    excelled    in    epigrams, 

featliers;    toes    furnished  on    each    side  tales,  sonnets,  &c. ;  andof  these  a  collec- 

with  a  broad,  plain   membrane.     These  tion    was    made    and    published   (Paris, 

birds  are  exclusively  aquatic.    They  Uve,  17471,   in   four  volumes,     Grecourt  died 

sleep  and  breed  on  the  water,  frequenting  April  3, 1743.    He  is  also  the  author  of  a 

botji  fresh  water  lakes  and  the  sea.    They  poem   against  the  Jesuits,  called  PhiiO' 

are    exceedingly  active,  swimming,  div-  tmna.     Gricourt's  poems  are  lively  and 

be  and   cutting    the  water   with    great  witty,  but  frivolous. 
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